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The  Publisher  of  the  first  complete  Edition 
of  Bentham’s  Works  thinks  a brief  prefatory 
explanation  indispensable,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  know  what  he  has  to  look  for. 
The  literary  executor  of  “ the  master,”  Dr. 
Bowring,  being  abroad,  and  others  well  qua- 
lified declining  to  undertake  the  task,  it  has 
devolved  on  the  writer  of  the  following  pages, 
who  sets  to  work  on  a somewhat  hasty  sum- 
mons. 

The  science  of  legislation,  and  of  morals  as 
bearing  on  legislation,  was  invented  by  Ben- 
tham : he  laid  the  foundations,  and  hitherto 
no  one  has  carried  the  superstructure  higher 
than  he  did.  In  order  to  appreciate  what 
Bentham  has  accomplished — to  indicate  to 
the  reader  what  he  may  expect  to  find  in 
Bentham’s  writings,  — it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at — first,  the  state  in  which  he  found 
legislative  science  and  public  opinion ; second, 
the  development  of  his  opinions,  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  works  he  produced ; 
third,  the  effect  his  writings  have  already 
produced,  and  the  farther  effect  they  are  in 
the  act  of  producing. 

I.  Of  the  state  in  which  Bentham  fomid 
legislative  science  and  public  opinion. 

These  two  topics  are  inseparable.  Abstract 
principles,  and  that  floating  mass  of  incohe- 
rent opinions  caught  up  and  relinquished  at 
random,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  moral 
creed  and  rule  of  the  masses,  re -act  upon  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  conclusions  of  the 
philosopher  are  adopted  by  many  who  are  in- 
capable or  unwilling  to  appreciate  their  rea- 
sons : on  the  other,  the  opinions  of  men  direct 
their  actions,  their  actions  constitute  the 
events  of  society,  and  these  events  suggest 
the  reflections  out  of  which  the  philosopher 
elaborates  his  principles. 

The  events  of  European  history  had,  about 
the  time  of  Bentham’s  birth,  established  se- 
veral true  and  important  opinions  as  the  poli- 
tical creed  of  all  reflecting  men  ; although  the 
common  principle,  upon  which  the  whole  of 


them  ultimately  rested,  not  having  been  dis. 
covered,  their  necessary  connexion  was  not 
felt — their  exact  import  and  extent  was  not 
clearly  seen  — and  their  important  conse- 
quences were  almost  entirely  overlooked. 

The  early  religious  reformers  had  deviated 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  substitute 
one  class  of  dogmatic  opinions,  sanctioned  by 
law,  for  another.  The  stubbornness  of  con- 
tending sectarians  had  rendered  in  many  cases 
a rude  rule-of-thumb  toleration  unavoidable, 
but  wherever  a sufficient  majority  were  of  one 
way  of  thinking,  formal  creeds,  sanctioned 
by  legislative  authority,  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Again,  the  encroachments  of  Charles  L 
had  led  men  to  inquire  into  the  basis  on 
which  the  kingly  power  rested.  The  Long 
Parliament,  finding  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  King  incompatible  with  security  of  per- 
son and  property  for  the  subject,  overturned 
the  throne : and  the  people,  finding  an  irre- 
sponsible body  of  legislators  equally  danger- 
ous, overturned  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
first  experiment  having  failed,  kings  were 
restored,  and  were  not  long  of  driving  the 
people  to  seek  some  new  bulwark  against 
their  attacks.  To  soothe  the  superstitious 
veneration  entertained  for  traditional  esta- 
blishments, the  fiction  of  an  original  compact 
between  the  subject  and  sovereign  was  de- 
vised, and  under  its  shelter,  James  II.  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  William  III. 
seated  in  his  place.  But  for  one  circumstance, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  have  transformed 
the  “ compact”  from  a fiction  into  a reality. 
That  circumstance  was,  that  the  Revolution 
of  1688  transferred  the  excess  of  power  from 
the  king,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  king  dwindled  to  a puppet, 
moved  by  the  largest  faction  of  that  privileged 
ca&te.  A wider  scope  was  given  to  aristo- 
cratical  ambition ; the  British  nolulity  split 
into  two  hereditary  parties,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Whigs  and  Tories;  and  the 
structure  of  the  representative  bod\  uas  ad- 
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niirably  calculated  for  enabling  whichever  of 
them  obtained  the  ascendency,  to  work  its 
will  with  a House  of  Commons,  which,  seem- 
ingly the  representative  of  the  people,  was  in 
reality  the  hired  servant  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  American  revolution  put  an  end  to  this 
illusion.  The  sturdy  fathers  of  the  Trans- 
t lautic  Republic  insisted  upon  the  reality 
uf  what  the  mother  country  had  been  con- 
tented to  enjoy  in  name  only  — the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  that  “ taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny.  Thus 
successively  did  these  important  truths  come 
to  be  recognised  : — That  no  religious  opi- 
nions, honestly  entertained,  can  be  criminal ; 
that  power  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate 
bv  the  people,  and  for  their  benefit  alone, 
and  may  be  resumed  if  abused;  that  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
citizens  consists  in  their  retaining  the  power 
of  enacting  laws  and  imposing  taxes  in  the 
hands  of  representatives  freely  chosen  by 
themselves.  These  principles,  empirically  dis- 
covered, were  vaguely' enough  understood.  To 
them  came  in  time  to  be  added  some  dim 
perception  of  the  truths,  that  where  men 
were  loft  most  free  to  form  their  own  religious 
opinions,  the  intellect  assumed  a hardier  and 
more  energetic  character  — and  that  where 
industry  was  least  trammeled,  the  comfort  of 
individuals,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, most  abounded.  As  yet,  however,  no 
man  had  arisen  of  sufficient  clearness  and 
grasp  of  intellect  to  detect  the  one-pervading 
principle,  of  which  all  these  theorems  were 
only  diversified  manifestations. 

Where  the  teachers  were  only  half-learned, 
much  wisdom  could  not  be  anticipated  from 
the  taught.  The  opinions  of  all  men  are 
composed  partly  of  what  they  have  come  to 
know  by  their  own  exertions,  partly  of  what 
they  have  received  upon  trust  from  the  tra- 
dition of  others.  With  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
the  latter  ingredient  preponderates  to  a great 
extent.  Indolence  makes  them  rest  contented 
with  what  they  are  told.  Indolence  does 
inoic;  it  is  annoyed  by  cont  radictory  informa- 
tion startling  it  from  its  repose,  and  regards 
the  occasion  of  the  disturbance  with  ill-w'ill. 
Ihus  interest  is  brought  into  play,  and  many 
an  activ'e  spirit  is  forced  to  remain  torpid  as 
his  neighbours,  for  fear  of  rendering  them  un- 
friendly, and  incurring,  at  the  very  least,  a 
suspension  of  their  good  offices.  This  is  the 
secret  of  men’s  attachircnt  to  “ things  as 
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they  are herein  consists  the  strength  of 
“ existing  establishments.  ” The  mass  of 
society  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  lattei  half 
of  last  century,  could  learn  nothing  precise 
or  practical  in  politics  from  men  whose  views 
were,  as  a whole, vague  and  incoherent.  Men’s 
natural  vis  inertia  made  them  acquiesce  in 
what  was  taught  them,  notwithstanding  the 
ill-concealed  incongruity  of  its  parts.  And 
the  whole  fabric  of  British  institutions  was 
of  a nature  to  render  them  friendly  to  the 
substitution  of  w'ords  for  things.  Nothing 
seemed  the  result  of  pre-disposition  — every 
thing  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  grown  up. 
The  constitution  was  a congeries  of  make- 
shifts. If  a man  remarked  that  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  represent  the  people,  he 
was  soothed  with  the  phrase  “ virtual  repre- 
sentation.” If  he  complained  of  the  volu- 
minous, contradictory,  and  inaccessible  nature 
of  the  law,  he  was  silenced  by  grave  pane- 
gyrics on  the  wisdom  of  the  successive  occu- 
pants of  the  Bench,  who,  by  virtue  of  legal 
“ fictions,”  had,  as  circumstances  emerged, 
built  up  an  artificial  system  of  law,  far  supe- 
rior to  what  any  legislature  could  have  devised. 
Civil  life  was  one  great  and  continuous  prac- 
tical lesson  in  the  art  of  saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another.  'Fhe  allied  Church  and  the 
Universities  completed  the  doctrine  of  insin- 
cerity. The  most  awful  mysteries  of  religion 
were  prostituted  to  a ceremony,  eompliaiice 
with  w'hich  entitled  to  office:  at  the  national 
seats  of  learning,  young  men  were  made  to 
commence  what  was  understood  to  be  their 
search  after  truth,  by  professing  to  believe, 
and  promising  always  to  believe,  what  they 
were  incapable  of  understanding. 

Such  paltering  with  public  opinion  could 
not  fail  to  re-act  dangerously  on  public  mo- 
rals. Men  unfurnished  with  sound  princi[)les 
of  action  were  tossed  backw'ards  and  forwards 
between  empty  formulas  of  words.  In  books 
they  might  find  professions  of  elevated  sen- 
timent ; in  active  life,  they  found  corrup- 
tion everywhere.  Walpole  and  Doddington 
systematized  corruption  : Gerrard  Hamilton 
taught  the  art  of  veiling  ugly  practices  with 
fair  words.  Lawwers  trained  in  the  school 
of  fiction  — divines,  perverted  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  being  taught  to  profess  belief 
before  they  began  to  inquire,  and  thoroughly 
corrupted  by  rich  pluralities,  the  reward  of 
sycophancy  and  political  intrigue,  lent  their 
aid  to  cement  the  fabric.  I'here  w'anted  not 
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counteracting  instruments  of  good — ^the  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  poets, — the  holy  beauty  of 
that  book  on  which  the  church  professed  to 
stand, — the  sense  of  evils  flowing  from  a bad 
system, — the  contagious  example  of  America. 
But  these  accidental  influences  were,  to  the 
compact  frame- work  of  the  constitution,  as  a 
horde  of  guerillas  to  the  organization  of  one 
of  Napoleon’s  armies.  The  better  spirits  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  evils  of  society.  They 
attempted  to  enforce  their  own  views  by  the 
sophistical  forms  of  reasoning  devised  by  their 
antagonists,  and  were  necessarily  defeated. 
When  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform 
sought  to  make  good  their  point  by  arguing 
that  their  system  of  representation  was  the 
real  established  one,  and  the  other  only  a 
usurpation,  the  reason  revolted  against  such 
perversion  of  feet.  The  struggle  between 
good  principles  and  evil  practices  seemed 
only  to  have  made  bad  worse  : virtue  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a profitless  disturber 
of  the  peace.  But,  as  the  German  proverb 
says,  “ When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled, 
Moses  is  near.”  It  was  indeed  high  time  that 
our  Moses  should  make  his  appearance. 

II.  Of  the  development  of  Bentham’s  opi- 
nions, the  objects  and  character  of  the  works 
he  produced. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a for- 
tunate thing  for  Bentham,  that,  connected  as 
he  was  with  the  aristocracy,  his  connexions 
did  not  belong  to  the  section  of  it  which  has 
affected  to  patronize  liberal  principles.  If 
they  had,  he  might,  notwithstanding  his 
purely  intellectual  cast  of  character,  have, 
like  so  many  others,  commenced  with  being 
encouraged  to  make  a display  of  fine  senti- 
ments, have  proceeded  to  be  gradually  absorb- 
ed into  the  vortex  of  low  personal  struggles  for 
office,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  enact- 
ing the  part  of  a patriot,  and  ended  by  being 
as  hollow  and  heartless  a prating  Whig  as  any 
of  his  compeers.  Luckily  for  him,  he  was  of  a 
right  Tory  stock,  and  nurtured  in  the  loyal 
and  orthodox  University  of  Oxford.  His 
earlier  studies  rather  inclined  him  to  perse- 
vere in  the  family  faith.  “ The  writings  of 
the  honest  but  prejudiced  Earl  of  Clarendon,” 
he  says  in  a note  to  his  ‘ Fragment  on  Go- 
vernment,’ “ to  whose  integrity  nothing  was 
wanting,  and  to  whose  wisdom  little  but  the 
fortune  of  living  a little  later,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  a monkish  atmosphere : these  and 


other  concurrent  causes  had  listed  my  infant 
affections  on  the  side  of  despotism.  The 
genius  of  the  place  I dwelt  in,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  the  voice  of  the  Church 
in  her  solemn  offices:  all  these  taught  me 
to  call  Charles  a martyr.”  But  his  disposition 
did  not  fit  him  for  an  intriguing  partisan, 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  Toryism  to  favour,  in 
all  like  him,  devotion  to  any  pursuits  likely 
to  keep  them  from  criticising  public  affairs. 
Speaking  of  a considerably  later  period  of  his 
life,  he  says — ” Party,  I belonged  to  none: 
I knew  not  what  sort  of  a thing  party  was.” 
But  however  little  calculated  by  his  disposi- 
tions to  be  emmeshed  in  party  contests,  there 
was  that  in  his  nature  which  would  not  al- 
low him  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  poli- 
tical questions  which  were  then  beginning  to 
convulse  the  abysses  of  society  as  with  n 
moral  earthquake. 

The  predominant  characteristics  of  Ben- 
tham’s mind  were  : — sincerity,  or  love  of 
truth  ; benevolence,  or  an  ever  active  desisrj 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others ; i,*c. 
vestigation,  or  a reckless  craving  which  coul4 
only  be  satisfied  by  thoroughly  examining 
whatever  attracted  his  attention  in  all  its 
bearings.  If  we  add,  that  what  phrenologists 
would  call  the  faculties  of  order  or  classifi- 
cation, and  of  constructiveness,  were  in  him 
peculiarly  active,  we  have  the  key  at  once  to 
the  origin  of  bis  opinions,  and  their  progres- 
sive development.  Circumstances  seem  to 
have  determined  the  field  he  selected  for  the 
exertion  of  those  faculties ; but  it  was  the 
almost  unparalleleo  power  and  energy  of  his 
mind  that  enabled  him  to  cultivate  that  field 
to  so  much  purpose. 

The  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  given 
the  first  impulse  to  the  inquiries  which  en- 
grossed his  future  life,  was  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which, 
during  his  law-studentship,  was  the  univer- 
sal topic  of  conversation.  His  inquiring  turn 
of  mind  made  him  anxious  to  form  such  an 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  himself.  His  ori- 
ginal leanings,  we  have  seen,  were  towards 
monarchy  : the  shallow  arguments  of  the 
then  advocates  of  liberal  opinions  for  a while 
confirmed  him  in  his  error.  “ Conversing 
with  lawyers,”  he  says,  in  the  passage  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘‘  1 found 
them  full  of  the  virtues  of  their  Original 
Contract,  as  a recipe  of  sovereign  cflir'm  v 
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for  reconciling-  Hie  acckleiital  necessity  of  re- 
sistance with  the  general  duty  of  submission. 
This  drug  of  theirs  they  administered  to  me 
to  calm  my  scru[)les ; but  my  unpractised 
stomach  revolted  against  their  opiate.  I bid 
them  open  to  me  that  page  of  history  in  which 
the  solemnization  of  this  important  contract 
was  recorded.  They  shrunk  from  this  chal- 
lenge ; nor  could  they,  when  thus  pressed,  do 
otherwise  than  our  Author  ( Blackstone)  has 
done,— confess  the  whole  to  be  a fiction.  This, 
methought,  looked  ill.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
acknowledgment  of  a bad  cause,  the  bringing 
a fiction  to  support  it.”  He  elsewhere  says, 
in  reference  to  the  same  subject — “As  to 
the  American  controversy,  the  badness  of  the 
only  arguments  employed  against  bad  go- 
vernment, whether  on  the  one  side  of  the 
water  or  the  other,  had  left  me  sticking  to 
it.”  But  the  equal  want  of  sound  argument 
on  the  servile  side  of  the  question  prevented 
liim  from  long  adhering  to  it.  In  his  uncer- 
tainty he  met  with  Hume’s  Essays,  and  found 
in  them  wliat  he  sought  — an  unassailable 
central  principle,  from  which  he  might  sally 
on  his  quests  after  truth,  and  to  which  he 
might  retire  to  recruit  his  powers  by  repose 
whenever  he  was  baffled.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  or,  as  he  subsequently  ex- 
pressed it  with  more  precision,  the  doctrine 
that  the  only  test  of  the  goodness  of  moral 
precepts  or  legislative  enactments,  is  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number. 
Armed  with  this  discovery,  he  applied  it  on 
all  occasions,  thereby  at  once  directing  him- 
self to  the  truth,  and  establishing,  by  a mul- 
tiplicity of  experiments,  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  test. 

Bentham  was  guided  to  the  recognition  of 
tliis  all-pervading  principle  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  by  his  strictly  logical  turn  of 
mind,  which  saw  through  the  empty  veil  of 
woiuls  substituted  for  things,  and  by  his  in- 
stmetive  truthfulness  of  disposition.  The 
profession,  to  whicli  choice  or  the  u’ill  of  his 
guardians  devoted  him,  the  law,  furnished 
ample  materials  for  stimulating  these  propen- 
sities, and  further  developing  his  opinions.  He  i 
has  told  us,  that  while  attending  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  during  the  years  of  his  stu- 
dentship,  the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration, 
and  in  part  of  his  emulation,  were  Lord  Mans- 
tield  and  Mr.  Dunning.  Even  in  his  advanced 
years,  he  recurred  to  his  feelings  towards  the 


former  in  glowing  language: — “ From  the  first 
morning  on  whicli  1 took  iny  seat  on  one  of 
the  hired  boards  that  slid  from  under  the  of- 
ficers’ seats  in  the  area  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
at  the  head  of  the  gods  of  my  idolatry  had 
sitten  the  Lord  Chief- Justice.  Days  and 
w'eeks  together  have  I made  my  morning  piU 
grimage  to  the  chief  seat  of  the  living  idol, 
with  a devotion  no  less  ardent  and  longing, 
and  somewhat  less  irrational,  than  if  it  had 
been  a dead  one.”  Of  Dunning  he  says  — 
“ If  in  my  style,  appropriate  aptitude  in  any 
shape  or  degree  is  discernible,  it  is  probably 
in  no  small  djgree  to  Dunning  that  it  is  due. 
Precision,  correctness,  clearness,  guardedness 
in  expression  — closeness  in  argumentation  — 
seemed  to  me  his  characteristic  features  : in 
these,  combined  with  force,  he  seemed  to  me 
altogether  without  a rival.*’**  At  the  Bar,  of 
all  men  I had  ever  heard,  he  had  been  the  one 
whom  I had  heard  with  tire  greatest  pleasure 
and  attention, — the  one,  whose  style  in  speak- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me,  that  on  all  occasions  it 
would  be  matter  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
me  to  be  able  to  imitate.”  Mansfield  was  the 
first  who  lent  to  the  decisions  of  English 
courts  the  liberal  view's  of  the  man  of  the 
w'orld,  and  the  graceful  systematic  coherence 
of  the  man  of  literary  tastes.  Dunning  was 
nervous  and  perspicuous.  They  contributed 
by  their  example  to  cultivate  that  love  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  and  clear  unequivocal 
expression,  to  which  Bentham  w'as  by  his  na- 
ture predisposed.  At  the  same  time,  more 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  law  convinced 
him,  that,  as  he  has  forcibly  expresssd  him- 
self in  the  Introduction  to  the  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence  — “ The  incomprehensibi- 
lity of  the  law,  a circumstance  which,  if  the 
law  w'cre  wdse  and  rational,  w'ould  be  the 
greatest  of  all  abuses,  is  the  very  remedy, 
which,  in  its  present  state,  preserves  society 
from  utter  dissolution  ; and  that  if  rogues  did 
but  know  all  the  pains  that  the  law  has  taken 
for  their  benefit,  honest  men  would  have  no- 
thing left  they  could  call  their  own.”  His 
sincerity  was  offended  to  find  fiction  the  gre<at 
staple  of  law.  His  benevolence  w'as  hurt  by 
seeing  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  cumbrous 
and  unintelligible  system,  by  delay  and  accu- 
mulation of  expense  to  destroy  where  it  was 
meant  to  defend.  His  faculty  of  invention 
was  stimulated  to  devise  substitutes  for  the 
mischievous  system  of  law  and  judicial  orga- 
nization w'hich  he  found  existing.  To  this 
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task  he  devoted  his  future  life.  This  was 
thenceforth  his  business  in  the  world,  and  all 
his  investigations  radiate  from  this  as  from  a 

centre are  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  this 

end.  If  we  keep  this  fact  steadily  in  view, 
many  shallow  objections  to  passages  in  his 
works  are  dissipated  at  once : the  cavillers 
have  mistaken  practical  applications  of  prin- 
ciple for  abstract  enunciations  of  principle. 

We  are  now  in  condition,  starting  from 
this  point,  to  trace  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Bentham’s  opinions,  as  manifested  in 
his  writings.  There  is,  however,  one  preli- 
minary to  be  first  disposed  of : this  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  dissipating 
the  absurd  notion  that  he  was  a mere  theorist. 
There  never  was  a mind  less  disposed  to 
wander  in  vague  speculation : there  never 
was  a more  thoroughly  and  essentially  prac- 
tical mind.  Two  instances  may  be  given  in 
confirmation  of  our  assertion,  that  he  was 
what  is  conventionally  termed  “ a man  of 
business,”  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his  admi- 
rable management  of  his  own  domestic  affairs. 
About  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  having 
paid  a visit  to  Paris,  he  there  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a painter,  who  was  in  search 
of  an  engraver  for  a portrait  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. Bentham  was  employed  to  draw  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  two  artists, 
and  this  document  having  accidentally  come 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Mansfield,  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  unqualified  approba- 
tion, which  (the  transaction  being  quite  in 
the  ordinary  track  of  business)  could  only  be 
occasioned  by  the  style  of  execution.  Again  : 
the  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  a shrewd  man  of 
the  world,  gave  a pretty  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  Bentham’s 
Worldly  wisdom,  when  he  recommended  him 
to  the  dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  for  a second 
husband,  on  the  plea  that  he  would  make  an 
excellent  guardian  for  her  son,  a minor.  But 
indeed,  the  subjects  of  Bentham’s  writings, 
and  his  mode  of  handling  them,  suffice  to 
show  the  practical  turn  of  his  mind.  In  order 
to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  it  was  necessary 
that  something  to  be  done  be  at  least  the 
ultimate  object:  and  in  working  to  this  end, 
not  the  slightest  item  that  might  throw  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  principles  was  ever  overlooked ; 
while  every  new  mechanical  invention  that 
seemed  to  promise  additional  facility,  w'as 
seized  upon  the  moment  it  appeared. 
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Bentham’s  first  publication  was  his  “ Frag- 
ment upon  Government,”  — an  examination 
of  what  is  delivered  on  the  subject  of  go  vern- 
ment in  general,  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir 
William  Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  It  was 
published  in  1776  (ten  years  after  the  author’s 
entry  at  Lincoln’s-inn,)  and  is  interesting,  as 
containing  the  germ  of  his  whole  system.  He 
broadly  avows  his  universal  test his  fun- 

damental principle  of  utility.  He  shows  no 
mercy  to  the  w'ell-rounded  periods  of  Black- 
stone,  exposing  with  the  most  ruthless  logic 
their  ostentatious  w'rapping  up  of  no  meaning 
in  sounding  language.  The  first  object  of 
the  treatise  is  to  show,  that  correspondent 
to  discovery  and  improvement  in  the  natural 
world  is  reformation  in  the  moral.  With  an 
energy  unsurpassed  in  the  wmrks  of  his  ma- 
turest  genius,  he  vindicates  adherence  to  stern 
simple  truth  on  all  occasions,  laying  down 
the  principle  as  applicable  to  the  defender  of 
abuses,  that  “ every  false  and  sophistical  rea- 
son that  he  contributes  to  circulate,  he  is 
himself  chargeable  w'ith.”  He  makes  wild 
work  with  the  figures  of  speech  employed  to 
plaster  up  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  “ Match- 
less Constitution.”  He  tosses  about  and  dis- 
perses “ checks  and  balances,”  “ blending  of 
aristocracy,  democracy,  and  monarchy,  into  a 
whole,  combining  all  their  advantages,  and 
free  from  their  defects,”  and  the  like.  He 
paints  the  social  structure  of  Britain  as  it 
existed,  and  in  a great  measure  still  exists, 
not  in  the  dainty  phrases  of  legal  fiction.  The 
work  is  critical : it  shows  the  hollowness  of 
what  had  been  hitherto  taught.  It  leads  men 
to  look  about  for  a better  teacher,  and  heralds 
his  coming.  It  clears  away  the  rubbish,  that 
the  true  builder  may  commence  operations. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  work  corroborates 
what  w'e  remarked  above,  regarding  law  re- 
form being  the  starting-post  of  all  Bentham’s 
expeditions  of  discovery.  It  is  legal  reform 
alone  that  he  seems  to  contemplate:  if  not 
wedded  to  monarchy,  his  divorce  from  it  is 
more  to  be  inferred  than  seen.  Further  in- 
vestigations were  necessary  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  full  importance  of  democratical 
institutions.  His  democratic  principles  were 
not  an  evanescent  sentiment  caught  from 
the  perusal  of  classical  authors ; they  were 
the  mature  conviction  of  his  mind.  After 
ranging  through  all  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment, he  reposed  on  the  democratic  repre- 
sentative at  last  as  the  only  one  that  suited 
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his  purpose.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Frag- 
ment upon  Government  that  we  must  look 
for  this  : there  he  contents  himself  with  ex- 
posing the  nonsense  written  by  others  about 
the  four  recognised  types  of  government,  and 
showing  its  practical  inutility. 

Bentham’s  mind,  we  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served, was  essentially  constructive : it  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  negative  results.  Be- 
tween 1776  and  1782,  his  views  had  become 
so  matured,  that  he  had  chalked  out  for  him- 
self a scries  of  publications,  which,  when 
cotnplete,  would  exhaust  all  that  he  felt  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. As  the  enumeration  of  these  furnishes 
a chart  or  outline,  within  some  department 
or  other  of  which  all  the  labours  of  his  future 
life  may  find  a place,  we  give  it  a place  here. 

“ Part  the  1st.  — Principles  of  Legislation 
in  matters  of  civil,  more  distinctively  termed 
private  disiribulive,  or  for  shortness  sake, 
dislrUnitive  law. 

“ Part  the  2d.  — Principles  of  legislation 
in  matters  of  penal  law. 

“ Part  the  3d.  — Principles  of  legislation 
in  matters  oi procedure ; uniting  in  one  view 
the  criminal  and  civil  branches,  between 
which  no  line  can  be  drawn  but  a very  in- 
distinct one,  and  that  continually  liable  to 
variation. 

“ Part  the  4th Principles  of  legislation 

in  matters  of  reward. 

“ Part  the  5th.  — Principles  of  legislation 
in  matters  of  public  distributive,  more  con- 
cisely, as  well  as  familiarly,  termed  constitu- 
tional law. 

“ Part  the  6th.  — Principles  of  legislation 
in  matters  of  political  tactics:  or  the  art  of 
maintaining  order  in  the  proceedings  of  public 
assemblies,  so  as  to  direct  them  to  the  end  of 
their  institution ; viz.  by  a system  of  rules, 
which  arc  to  the  constitutional  branch,  in 
some  respects,  what  the  law  of  procedure  is 
to  the  civil  and  the  penal. 

“ Part  the  7th Principles  of  legislation 

in  matters  betwixt  nation  and  nation,  or,  to 
use  a new,  though  not  inexpressive  appella- 
tion, in  matters  of  international  law. 

“ Part  the  8th — Principles  of  legislation 
in  matters  of  finance. 

“ Part  the  9th Principles  of  legislation 

in  matters  of  political  econonvj. 

“ Part  the  10th.  — Plan  of  a body  of  law, 
complete  in  all  its  branches,  considered  in 
respect  of  its  for  in;  in  other  words,  in  respect 
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of  its  method  and  terminology  ; including  a 
view  of  the  origination  and  connexion  of  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  short  list  of  terms, 
the  exposition  of  which  contains  all  that  can 
be  said  with  propriety  to  belong  to  the  head 
of  general  jurisprudence.  [Such,”  he  adds  in 
a note,  “as  obligation,  right,  power,  posses- 
sion,  title,  exemption,  iminunity,  fiancliise, 
privilege,  nullity,  validity,  and  the  like.”] 

A little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show 
that  these  heads  may  be  made  to  embrace 
every  topic  with  which  the  legislator  can 
have  anything  to  do.  In  filling  up  a map  of 
the  territory,  the  outline  of  which  is  here 
sketched,  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
his  life.  As  he  himself  foresaw,  the  order 
in  which  the  “ parts”  are  arranged,  although 
the  “ best  fitted  for  apprehension,”  was  not 
that  in  which  such  of  them  as  were  published 
during  his  life  ultimately  made  their  appear- 
ance, — the  succession  of  his  works  having 
been  influenced  in  a great  measure  by  “ col- 
lateral and  temporary  considerations.”  In 
the  mass  of  writers,  the  faculty  of  language 
overmasters  every  other:  they  are  never  (piite 
aware  of  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of 
their  dim  notions,  until  they  see  them  sta- 
ring  them  in  the  face  from  the  paper.  They 
■work  up  a book  rapidly : and  can  always  show 
in  tangible  ifianuscripts  the  fruits  of  their 
hours  of  literary  labour.  With  Benthain  it 
w^as  otherwise ; language  was  with  him  a 
very  subordinate  concern — the  mere  vehicle 
for  conveying  his  ideas.  With  the  class  of 
writers  we  have  adverted  to,  arrangement 
and  distribution  is  a mere  matter  of  external 
form : it  exists  only  in  the  visible  signs  of 
hooks,  chapters,  and  volumes.  With  Ben- 
tham,  on  the  other  hand,  arrangement  was 
essentially  a part  of  his  subject:  with  him  the 
outward  symbols  of  arrangement  flowed  ne- 
cessarily from  his  mode  of  thought.  The  whole 
field  of  his  exertions  lay  distinctly  before  him: 
when  be  seemed  to  expend  himself  upon  the 
minutest  details  of  one  corner  of  it,  this  was 
not  because  he  overlooked  the  rest,  or  attri- 
buted an  undue  prominence  to  the  subject  of 
the  moment,  but  because  a man  can  only  do 
one  thing  at  a time.  He  laboured  incessantly 
— seeking  to  give  the  last  finish  to  every  part 
of  his  work:  conscious  that  when  the  whole 
was  finished,  each  part  would  stand  in  its  due 
relation  to  the  rest,  and  thus  create  harmony 
of  proportions.  When  he  found  the  stone  of 
a right  size  and  texture,  he  did  not  waste  timi 
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having  it  cut,  if  the  building  was  not  far 
nough  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  laid. 
He  knew  where  it  was,  and  that  he  could  fit 
it  for  use  when  he  required  it.  The  great 
architect,  with  his  plans  of  the  building  as 
distinct  in  his  mind’s  eye  as  if  it  were  finished, 
collected  his  materials,  and  arranged  them  so 
that  each  should  be  at  hand  when  wanted. 
The  details  were  executed  by  his  assistants, 
under  his  superintendence,  he  lending  at  times 
a finishing  touch.  To  the  uninstructed,  the 
works  published  during  his  life  may  seem  frag- 
mentary— his  collections  may  seem  a chaos  ; 
but  he  who,  taking  the  above  enumeration 
of  projected  works  for  a guide,  reads  himself 
into  Bentham’s  way  of  thinking,  will  soon 
come  to  see,  that  in  the  works  published 
during  his  life,  and  his  MS.  remains  nowabout 
to  appear  for  the  first  time,  the  task  of  his  life 
has  been  sufficiently  accomplished. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves,  to  recapitulate  every 
work : we  must  be  contented  to  indicate  them 
by  classes.  The  books  which  Bentham  pre- 
pared for  the  press  himself,  or  allowed  to  be 
prepared  from  his  MSS.  by  others,  are  of  three 
kinds.  All  of  them  were  published  under 
the  impression  that  something  in  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  at  the  moment,  or  in  the 
tendency  of  public  events,  was  favourable 
to  the  design  of  attracting  attention  to  that 
particular  part  of  his  system.  This  is  their 
common  feature  : the  varieties  are  : — first. 
Complete  treatises  on  one  or  other  of  the 
heads  indicated  in  his  outline ; second.  Pre- 
liminary investigations  of  a metaphysical 
character,  intended  to  elucidate  and  defend 
the  doctrines  of  his  practical  or  constructive 
works;  third.  Polemical  tracts  on  subjects  at- 
tracting public  attention,  extr.acted  by  friends 
from  his  MSS.,  or  hastily  dictated  by  himself. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  volume  of  his 
“ Constitutional  Code”  published  in  1830; 
his  Principles  of  Civil  and  Penal  Law;  his 
“ Panopticon  ;”  a little  tract  entitled  “ Plan 
for  a General  Register  ;”  “ PoliticalTactics ;” 
and  some  others.  In  these  works,  tlie  inces- 
sant aim  of  the  Author  is  to  suggest  such 
institutions  and  modes  of  procedure  as  shall 
conduce  to  utility,  i.  e.  to  insuring  “ the 
greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.”  His  main  instrument  for  obtain- 
ing this  end,  is  the  cslaljlishment  of  respon- 
sibility, on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
power  of  acting  for  society  is  intrusted,  to  the 
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whole  of  that  society.  This  instrument  is 
framed  of:  — The  attribution  of  the  elective 
power  to  every  individual  (Universal  Sut- 
frage;)  the  renewal  of  the  tenure  of  dele- 
gated  power,  at  brief  and  regularly  recurring 
intervals  (Annual  Parliaments;)  aad  the  re- 
moval of  every  external  controul  of  the 
voter’s  individual  opinion  (secret  voting,  or 
vote  by  Ballot.)  His  subordinate  means  are 
various.  The  most  important  are  his  pre- 
cautions for  insuring  the  utmost  possible 
publicity  to  legislative  enactments,  and  the 
utmost  possible  precision  and  explicitness  in 
their  expression.  Next  in  order  comes  his 
plan  for  securing  cheap  government,  in  in- 
sisting upon  which,  he  draws  a most  impor- 
tant distinction  between  what  is  cheap  and 
what  is  merely  low-[)iiced.  For  further 
particulars,  his  works  themselves  must  be 
consulted : in  them  will  be  found  the  most 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  intellectual 
clear-sightedness,  and  fertility  of  invention, 
combined  with  an  unsurpassed  power  of  lucid 
exposition. 

The  most  important  w'orks  of  the  second 
class  are  the  “ Introduction  to  the  Princi[)les 
of  Morals  and  Legislation ;”  the  “ Ihitionale 
of  Judicial  Evidence;”  and  the  “ Rationales 
of  Reward  and  Punishment.”  The  manner 
in  which  the  fust-mentioned  of  these  was 
first  suggested  to  its  Author’s  mind,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  explains  the  nature  of  the 
whole.  It  had  at  first,  he  tells  us,  “ no  other 
destination  than  that  of  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a plan  of  a penal  code,  in  terminis, 
designed  to  follow  in  the  same  volume.  The 
body  of  the  work  had  received  completion 
according  to  the  then  present  extent  of  the 
Author’s  views,  when,  in  the  investigation 
of  some  flaws  he  had  discovered,  he  found 
himself  unexpectedly  entangled  in  an  unsus- 
pected corner  of  the  metaphysical  maze.” 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  dig  into  the  sub- 
soil of  metaphysics,  in  order  to  lay  his  foun- 
dation secure ; but  upon  this  task,  not  the 
most  congenial  to  a mind  less  speculative 
than  constructive,  he  never  spent  more  time 
than  was  al)solutely  unavoidable.  He  never 
ventured  into  the  dim  chaos  of  metaphysics, 
out  of  sight  of  the  illuminated  world  of  prac- 
tice; and  the  moment  bis  object  was  acenm- 
plished,  he  winged  his  glad  way  back.  Hi* 
constant  subordination  of  speculative  im|uiry 
to  the  practical  end  he  had  in  view  in  umicr 
taking  it,  gave  occasion  at  times  to  hi.n  pic- 
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eenting  general  truths  in  a shape  which  has  led 
iciolists,  who  found  it  easier  to  cavil  at  forms 
than  to  investigate  the  reason  why  they  were 
adopted,  to  misapprehend  or  misinterpret  his 
doctrines.  To  avoid  misapprehension  of  Ben- 
tham’s  metaphysical  tenets,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view,  that  they  are  never  advanced 
except  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
throwing  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  practical 
legislation.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  no  safer 
guides  can  be  found  to  moral  speculation  than 
his  “ Introduction,”  and  the  “ Rationales  of 
Rew'ard  and  Punishment as  we  will  seek 
in  vain  elsewhere  for  a substitute  to  his  “ Ra- 
tionale of  Judicial  Evidence,”  as  a treatise 
on  the  art  of  expiscating  truth. 

The  third  elass  embraces  an  almost  count- 
less and  miscellaneous  collection  of  treatises. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  his  “ Defence  of 
Usury.”  In  the  preface  to  his  “ Fragment,” 
he  had  hinted  at  the  utility  of  a natural  clas- 
sification of  offences,  in  the  character  of  a 
test  for  distinguishing  spurious  from  genuine 
ones.  He  had  experienced  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  attempt  to  find  a place  in  such  a 
system  for  the  imaginary  offence  of  usury. 
About  the  time  that  he  was  thus  perplexed, 
the  usury  laws  became  a subject  of  discussion, 
and,  by  publishing  his  treatise  on  them,  he  at 
once  did  good  service  in  a controversy  imme- 
diately at  issue,  and  enabled  himself  at  a later 
period  to  point  to  that  tract  as  a specimen  of 
the  fruits  of  systematic  research  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation.  At  a period  long  subse- 
quent, he  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  same 
way  a work  of  more  varied  interest,  — the 
selection  from  his  MSS.  entitled  “ The  Book 
of  Fallacies.”  This  manual  of  political  logic 
is  at  once  an  enduring  proof  of  the  valuable 
results  of  his  sincere  and  systematic  habit  of 
thought,  and  a practical  exercise  to  all  who 
study  it  in  honest  and  healthy  thinking.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  seeking  occasion  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  his  abstract  researches,  by 
applications  of  them  to  the  practical  questions 
of  the  day,  he  addressed  in  1799  to  the  National 
Assembly,  a “ Draught  of  a Code  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Judicial  Establishment  in 
France and  in  1831,  his  “ Letter  to  his  Fel- 
low-citizens of  France  on  Senates  and  Second 
Legislative  Assemblies.”  To  the  same  inten- 
tion we  owe  his  “ Petitions  for  Justice  and 
Codification his  “ Radical  Reform  Bill ;”  his 
“ Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  form 
of  a Catechism,  with  Reasons  for  each  article 


his  Defences  of  Economy  against  Burke  and 
Rose;  his  ‘ Boa- Constrictor,  or  Helluo  Cu- 
riarum  his  “ Chrestomathia  — explanatory 
of  a proposed  school  for  the  extension  of 
the  new  system  of  instruction  (Lancaster’s) 
to  the  higher  branches  of  education his  “Ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Secretary  Peel’s  Speech 
his  “ Indications  respecting  Lord  Eldon;” 
and  many  others.  To  this  class  also  belong 
his  various  tabular  works,  — “ Springs  of 
Action,”  “ Delay  and  Complication  Tables,” 
&c.  These  are  valuable,  as  bringing  under  the 
eye  at  one  glance  the  results  of  his  inquiries, 
and  impressing  them  upon  the  memory.  None 
but  the  man  who  had  so  completely  exhausted 
his  subject,  could  have  furnished  materials  for 
these : but  who  would  a priori  expect  that 
j such  a mind  wmuld  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of 
compiling  them  ? In  this,  as  much  as  in  any 
act  of  Bentham’s  life,  we  recognise  the  inten- 
sity of  his  benevolence.  He  thought  no  labour 
unworthy  of  him,  which  could  produce  prac- 
tical benefit.  His  soul,  which,  as  Wordsworth 
has  beautifully  said  of  another  great  reformer, 
“ was  like  a star,  and  dwelt  apart,”  like  him 
too,  “ the  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay.” 
These  formal  works  are  eminently  useful; 
but  the  others  enumerated  under  the  present 
head  are  also  interesting  and  amusing.  In  these 
minor  works,  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
Bentharn  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a buoyancy 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  a closeness  of  ratioci- 
nation, a play  of  humorous  imagination,  such 
as  must  lead  him  to  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  author.  The  student  of  Bentham’s  sys- 
tematic works  will  find  his  principles  placed 
in  new  and  startling  lights,  their  practical 
utility  corroborated  by  illustration ; and  will 
find  what  was  at  first  a mere  languid  assent 
of  the  intellect,  shaken  into  a healthy  and 
pervading  spring  of  action. 

Here  seems  the  appropriate  place  for  offering 
a few  remarks  on  Bentham’s  style,  regarding 
which  the  most  absurd  misrepresentations 
have  been  propagated.  The  staple  of  his  com- 
position is  the  purest  and  most  nervous  Eng- 
lish. The  occasional  peculiarities  which  have 
been  represented  as  pervading  it  are  referable 
to  two  different  sources.  First,  in  his  sys- 
tematic writings  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
use  technical  terms,  or  terms  of  art.  In  the 
language  of  ordinary  conversation,  or  of  writ 
ings  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  amuse, 
there  is  unavoidably  a considerable  degree  of 
vagueness.  One  man  conceives,  and  conse- 
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quentiy  employs  a word  or  phrase  in  a more 
restricted,  ajiother  in  a more  extensive  sense. 
The  word  or  phrase  passing  into  common  use, 
is  empio)  ed  sometimes  in  the  one  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  fallacious  or  false  reason- 
ing: an  assertion  is  made,  using  the  word  or 
phrase  in  the  restricted  sense ; an  inference 
is  drawn,  using  it  in  the  more  extensive.  All 
writers  on  scientific  subjects  find  it  necessary 
in  consequence  (for  a man  may  unconsciously 
play  off  this  sleight  of  hand  upon  himself,)  to 
use  the  words  of  conversational  language  with 
a precise  and  predetermined  meaning,  or  in 
extreme  cases  to  substitute  others  for  them. 
The  superior  accuracy  of  Bentham’smind  may 
have  made  him  do  this  more  frequently  than 
lesser  reasoners : but  he  never  introduces  a 
term  of  art  without  careful  and  repeated  ex- 
planations. The  most  unlearned  reader  will 
find  a dictionary  of  all  these  unusual  terms 
(and  after  all,  they  form  a small  part  of  his 
vocabulary)  in  Bentham’s  own  writings ; and 
when  he  has  mastered  them,  he  will  find  that 
the  exercise  has  been  an  invaluable  practical 
lesson  in  accurate  habits  of  thinking.  The  other 
source  of  some  occasional  peculiarities  in  Ben- 
tham’s style  relates  more  to  the  phraseology, 
as  the  preceding  referred  more  to  the  words. 
Many  — and  these  not  the  least  valuable  — 
of  his  occasional  publications,  are,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  notes  or  heads 
of  discourse  hastily  jotted  down  or  dictated. 
In  these  he  was  accustomed  to  give  himself 
a greater  latitude  in  abrupt  and  startling  tran- 
sitions, or  in  the  introduction  of  unwonted 
terms  of  expression  — in  heightening  the 
grotesque  representations  in  which  he  some- 
times delighted  to  indulge,  by  corresponding 
language. 

There  is  a raciness  about  the  rough  smack 
of  these  off-hand  sketches,  which  some  pre- 
fer to  the  most  elaborate  finish.  Who,  with 
any  taste,  could  wish  to  see  Bentham’s  letter 
to  his  fellow-citizens  of  France  on  senates, 
kc.  assume  a smoother  or  more  conventional 
form  than  that  which  it  at  present  bears? 
We  repeat,  however,  that  both  classes  of  pe- 
culiarities are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  Bentham’s  writings.  His  works  are 
not  flimsy  novels,  but  substantial  hard-headed 
piece*  of  reasoning  — some  of  them  of  the 
lengthiest.  In  order  to  understand  them,  men 
must  pay  attention  to  what  they  read : and 
this  is  all.  There  is  nothing  in  them  that 


places  them  beyond  the  apprehension  of  ave- 
rage understanding  and  average  industry. 
After  all,  the  information  acquired  by  read- 
ing is  not  the  most  beneficial  result  of  the 
employment : it  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
intellectual  powers  by  the  exercise. 

III.  Of  the  effect  which  Bentham’s  wri- 
tings have  already  produced,  and  the  farther 
effect  they  are  in  the  act  of  producing. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  reception 
which  Bentham’s  works  have  met  with,  we 
may  pass  over  with  a brief  allusion,  the  cavils 
of  what  a German  would  call  the  belle-letlris- 
teii.  Of  this  class,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  favourable 
specimen.  These  cavils  proceeded  from  men 
who  had  begun  to  write  before  they  began  to 
think  — who  brought  to  their  task  vivacity, 
sentiment,  wit,  taste  (of  a certain  quality) — 
everything,  in  short,  but  clear  and  compre- 
hensive views,  and  competent  knowledge. 
They  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand Bentham,  and  consequently  could  not 
appreciate  him.  Their  articles  were  amusing 
at  the  time  ; but,  like  all  old  jokes,  have  al- 
ready become  insipid.  Their  praise  could  not 
have  hastened  the  day  of  Bentham’s  accepta- 
tion ; their  blame  has  not  been  able  to  retard 
it.  They  are  already  of  the  things  that  have 
been  and  are  forgotten  : to  estimate  their  cha- 
racter, or  scrutinize  their  motives,  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  coldness  with 
which  original  views  (and  Bentham ’s  in  their 
totality  were  eminently  such)  are  at  first  re- 
ceived, and  the  channels  by  which  they  insen- 
sibly find  their  way  into  general  acceptation. 

The  power  and  superiority  of  the  new 
writer  was  acknowledged  at  once  upon  the 
appearance  of  his  then  anonymous  “ Frag- 
ment on  Government.”  Lord  Mansfield  pe- 
rused it  with  eagerness,  warmly  praising  all 
those  passages  in  w'hich  the  verbose  suj)erfi- 
ciality  of  Blackstoiie  was  crushed  and  dissi- 
pated. The  Fragment  became  a topic  of 
discussion  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  club,  and  the 
Dictator  himself  attributed  it  to  Dunning, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Other 
attributions  of  paternity,  equally  flattering  to 
the  young  author,  were  made  by  others.  Die 
Edinburgh  Review  condescended  long  after 
to  praise  the  eloquence  and  logic  of  the  “ De- 
fence of  Usury.’’  But  with  praise  of  the  Au- 
thor’s talents  there  was  an  end.  Ihe  subject- 
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irany  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  new 
doctrines ; and  the  ruling  few  knew  too  well 
what  to  think  of  them.  The  Fragment  and 
the  Defence  of  Usury  were  short,  and  in  some 
measure  rhetorical : they  were  read.  But  the 
laiger  systematic  treatises  were  “ caviare  to 
the  multitude.”  The  Solicitor-General  Wed- 
derburne  shook  his  head  at  the  mention  of 
the  principle  of  utility,  and  said  it  was  “ a 
dangerous  one.”  It  was  indeed,  for  him  and 
his  tribe. 

Amid  this  general  coldness,  Bcntham  per- 
severed : he  knew  what  he  had  undertaken 
to  perform,  and  the  work  itself  was  to  him  a 
source  of  happiness.  Nor  was  he  at  any  time 
entirely  devoid  of  some  who  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  views.  John  Lind  adopted 
a short  paper,  in  which  Bentham  had  stated 
his  views  of  the  colonial  question,  as  the 
nucleus  of  his  “ Remarks  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Thirteenth  Parliament and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  the  “ Fragment”  when  it  was  assailed 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Through  Lind, 
who  was  agent  for  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland, 
in  London,  Bentham ’s  connexion  with  the 
Polish  patriots  seems  to  have  commenced. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  his  correspon- 
dence with  Prince  Adam  Czartoriski  in  1815, 
relative  to  the  code  expected  at  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander ; as  also  for  the  or- 
ders given  by  Alexander  himself  to  consult 
Bentham,  relative  to  a Russian  code  then  in 
the  course  of  preparation. 

Not  long  after  the  conversion  of  John  Lind, 
Bentham  obtained  in  Romilly  a convert  of 
higher  qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral. 
Romilly  regarded  Bentham  “ with  the  almost 
filial  reverence  of  a pupil  for  his  tutor:”  he 
followed  out  his  principles  to  a practical  ap- 
plication, in  his  labours  for  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  in  his  collection  of  the  forms 
of  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Dumont  was  introduced  to  Bentham  by 
Romilly.  Even  in  the  first  fever  heat  of  the 
revolution,  Dumont  endeavoured  to  familia- 
rize the  French  legislators  with  the  principles 
of  Bentham,  with  which  at  that  time  he  was 
acquainted  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Romilly’s  mind.  Several  times  he  interested 
Mirabeau  in  some  of  them,  but  that  was  too 
restless  a period  for  preaching  order.  It 
seems  to  have  been  Dumont  who  induced 
Bentham  to  offer  his  plan  of  a penal  code  to 
the  National  Assembly.  Butin  1802,  Du- 
nont  adopted  a more  efficient  method  of  dis- 


seminating the  principles  of  his  teacher.  II9 
published  in  that  year  a French  redaction  of 
the  Principles  of  Legislation,  which  he  fol- 
lowed  up  from  time  to  time,  by  the  publication 
of  such  compilations  from  the  MSS.  of  Ben- 
tham, as  amounted  in  time  to  a pretty  com- 
plete body  of  our  author’s  systematic  writings, 
— the  only  one  that,  previous  to  the  present 
publication,  has  been  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  through  this  work 
that  Europe  has  obtained  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Bentham.  Even  the  English 
public  have  hitherto  possessed  some  of  his 
most  important  treatises  in  the  form  of  trans- 
lations  from  the  French  of  Dumont.  In  1818, 
this  model  of  redacteurs  engaged  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  his  parent  state  of  Geneva 
in  a correspondence  with  Bentham  on  the 
subject  of  a penal  code.  So  early  as  1805, 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  a trans- 
lation of  such  works  of  Bentham  as  he  had 
at  that  time  published  into  Russian. 

By  means  of  the  publications  of  Dumont, 
and  also  of  the  personal  exertions  of  many 
others  of  Bentham’s  disciples,  his  principles 
w’ere  made  known  to  the  most  illustrious 
jurists  and  legislators  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. A few  facts  will  suffice  to  show  how 
deeply  his  principles  have  struck  root.  In  the 
Code  Napoleon,  we  can  trace  somewhat  of 
his  arrangement,  in  the  division  into  general 
and  special  codes.  In  the  Constitutions  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  most  of  the  Spanish 
States  of  South  America,  we  find  still  more 
unequivocal  traces  of  them.  Applications  for 
advice  and  assistance  were  made  to  him  in 
the  formation  of  constitutional  and  judicial 
codes,  from  the  leading  patriots  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  authorities  of  Poland  and  Russia.  The 
Liberals  of  Italy  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  admiration  of  his  works. 

“ A prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own 
land.”  So  it  seemed  for  a time  likely  to  prove 
with  Bentham.  But  better  days  were  at  hand. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  1818,  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  patriotism,  applied  to  Bentham 
for  assistance  in  framing  a series  of  resolutions, 
embracing  the  principles  of  radical  reform, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  principles  ci 
Bentham  were  avowedly  and  in  any  detal 
promulgated  in  that  House.  Little  was  gained 
in  the  way  of  votes : but  the  principles  them  • 
selves  were  from  that  time  inquired  after  b/ 
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many  iii  whose  eyes  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  mentioned  in  parliament  was  ne- 
cessary to  render  them  worthy  of  notice.  On 
several  other  occasions,  both  in  parliament 
and  out  of  it,  Sir  Francis  was  honoured  by 
being  made  the  speaking-trumpet  through 
which  Bcntham’s  voice  found  its  way  to  the 
public.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
Sir  Francis’s  acquaintance  with  Bentham, 
Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  had  been  a fre- 
quent visiter.  That  energetic,  indefatigable, 
and  mercurial  genius  — incapable  of  working 
without  eclat,  and  too  often  satisfied  to  rest 
contented  with  eclat  — was  incapable  by  na- 
ture of  adopting  Bentham’s  views  as  a whole. 
But  he  was  useful  by  frequently  taking  up  an 
isolated  point  which  suited  his  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  i.mpressing  it  on  the  public,  wuth  his 
intense  and  glowing  energy  of  language,  and 
variety  of  felicitous  illustration.  Many  germs 
of  Benthamism  had  in  like  manner  been 
quickly  carried  off  by  less  prominent  charac- 
ters, and  deposited  unnoticed  in  the  public 
mind,  there  to  strike  root.  He  co-operated 
W'ith  the  enemies  of  slavery  in  every  land, 
with  the  humanizers  of  the  penal  code,  with 
the  advocates  of  universal  education.  In  his 
intellectual  armoury  w^ere  stored  up  imple- 
ments fitted  for  the  purposes  of  them  all,  and 
every  man  was  welcome  to  take  and  use.  Any 
person  who  reflects  will  be  astonished,  not  only 
at  the  immense  numberof  Bentham’s  opinions 
which  have  insensibly  obtained  hold  of  the 
public  mind,  although,  wanting  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  binds  them  together,  they  continue 
fragmentary  and  unproductive  — but  also  at 
the  certainty  with  which  we  can  in  so  many 
cases  trace  them,  though  by  a circuitous  route, 
to  him  as  their  author.  This  mass  of  latent 
Benthamism,  floating  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere, has  been  increased  and  rendered  po- 
sitive by  the  exertions  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  a work  set  on  foot  by  the  immediate 
exertions  of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  little 
else  than  a medium  for  extending  and  popu- 
larizing his  tenets.  It  is  wonderful  how,  by 
means  of  these  combined  influences,  so  many 
peo()le  now-a-days  write  and  talk  Bentham- 
ism without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it. 

More  efficient  agents  in  the  realization  of 
his  principles,  are  a number  of  young  men, 
just  growing  up  into  active  employment,  who 
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have  been  trained  in  his  schoc. . The  osten- 
sible honours  of  legislation  and  government 
are  worn  by  others,  but  the  real  working 
men  in  many  public  offices,  and  in  almost  all 
commissions  of  any  consequence,  have  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Bentham.  Not  only 
is  the  public  mind  rapidly  ripening  to  a con- 
viction  of  the  advantage  of  thriving  off  the 
old  hull  of  our  effete  institutions:  we  possess 
a body  of  men  trained  to  public  business,  who 
sympathise  entirely  with  the  growing  public 
opinion.  Poets  are  said  to  be  prophets.  Shel- 
ley at  least  was  one,  when,  referring  to  the 
popular  disturbances  of  his  own  day,  and  the 
gradual  loosening  of  the  hold  of  old  forms  of 
government  upon  society,  he  employed  the 
bold  figure  of  speech  ; — “ The  cloud  of  mind 
is  discharging  its  collected  lightnings,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  institutions  and  opinions 
is  restoring,  or  about  to  be  restored.”  And 
how  much  of  this  has  been  demonstrably  ac- 
complished by  the  single-handed  exertions  of 
one  individual,  who,  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  published  a book,  the  style  of 
which  was  praised  by  a few,  and  the  rea- 
soning disregarded  by  all  but  one  lawyer, 
who  declared  that  it  contained  a dangerous 
prineiple  1 

Need  more  be  said,  to  recommend  the  wri- 
tings of  Bentham  to  a candid  and  attentive 
perusal? 

The  reader  will  entertain  a natural  cu- 
riosity to  know  something  of  the  personal 
habits  and  domestic  life  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  The  materials  for  his  biography  — 
both  abundant  and  interesting  — are  in  the 
hands  of  a faithful  biographer.  Dr.  Bowring, 
whose  affectionate  veneration  for,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Bentham,  as  well  as 
his  eminent  accomplishments  and  extensive 
literary  correspondence,  furnish  a guarantee 
that  the  work  will  be  well  executed,  and  in 
a right  spirit.  The  Doctor’s  Life  of  Bentham 
will  either  be  printed  uniformly  with  the  pre- 
sent edition,  or  an  abridgment  of  it,  executed 
by  himself,  will  be  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
lume. No  long  time  can  now  elapse  before 
the  public  shall  be  put  in  a condition  to  form 
an  accurate  personal  judgment  of  Bentham. 

W.  W. 

Glasgoxv,  December  1837. 
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fnE  writer  of  the  following  pages,  be- 
lieving that  he  possesses  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  than  belongs  to  the 
majority  of  general  readers,  of  the  na- 
ture of  Benthain’s  Works,  and  of  tlie 
subjects  discussed  in  them,  is  desirous 
of  presenting  the  reader  with  such  a 
cursory  view  of  their  more  prominent 
features  as  may  attbrd  a general  idea 
of  their  scope  and  character.  In  tlie 
performance  of  such  a task,  he  will 
not  be  expected  to  support  those  opin- 
ions which  coincide  with  his  own,  or  to 
controvert  those  with  which  he  may 
diflfer.  In  wishing  his  remarks,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  as  of  a purely 
expository  nature,  he  cannot  but  ex- 
pect that  the  very  manner  of  his  expo- 
sition will,  iu  many  cases,  betray  the 
partisan.  He  professes  no  claim  to  an 
impartiality  which,  in  matters  coming 
so  closely  in  contact  with  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  human  race, 
would  be  justly  ranked  as  an  attempt 
to  conceal  though tle.ssn ess  and  indiffer- 
ence under  the  mask  of  candour.  The 
subjects  which  will  have  to  be  men- 
tioned are  those  on  which  almost  every 
man  has  formed  an  opinion,  and  on 
which  few  can  speak  without  exhibiting 
a bias.  Many  opinions  will  have  to  be 
described  which,  though  but  coldly  re- 
ceived on  their  first  appearance,  gained 
gradual  ground  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  and  are  now  received  with  so  near 
an  approach  to  unanimity,  that  it  would 
be  affectation  to  allude  to  them  other- 
wise than  as  doctrines  which  have  re- 
ceived the  verdict  of  society  in  their  fa- 
vour. Even  those  who  may  dispute  Bent- 
ham’s  first  principles  and  general  theory 
cannot  deny  to  him  the  supremacy  of  the 
jxructically  operating  minds  of  his  age ; 


and  in  speaking  of  projects  which  haVT 
passed  through  the  stringent  ordeal  of 
being  practically  adopted  by  those  who 
were  at  first  oi)posed  to  them,'-  the  same 


* Among  the  various  practical  reforms  sug- 
gested by  Beiitham,  the  following  are  in- 
stances in  which  his  views  have  been  partially, 
or  wholly  adopted  by  the  Legislature  Re- 
form in  the  llepresenlative  system.  Muni- 
cipal Reform  in  the  abolition  of  E.xclusive 
privileges.  Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
The  abolition  of  Transportation,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a system  of  Prison  discipline  adapted 
to  reformation,  example,  and  economy.  Re- 
moval of  defects  in  tlic  Jury  system.  Aboli- 
tion of  Arrest  in  Mesne  process.  Substitu- 
tion of  an  effectual  means  of  appropriating 
and  realizing  a Debtor’s  property,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Imprisonment.  Abolition  of  the  Dsury 
Laws.  Abolition  of  Oaths.  Abolition  of  Law 
Taxes,  and  Fees  in  Courts  of  Justice.  Re- 
moval of  the  exclusionary  Rules  in  Evidence. 
Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
Catholic  Disabilities  Acts,  and  other  laws 
creating  religious  inequalities.  Abolition  or 
reduction  of  the  Taxes  on  knowledge.  A 
uniform  system  of  Poor  Laws  under  central 
administration,  wdth  machinery  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  mendicancy  and  idleness.  A system 
of  training  Pauper  children,  calculated  to 
raise  them  from  dependent  to  productive 
members  of  .society.  Savings  Banks  and 
h’riendly  Societies  on  a uniform  and  secure 
system.  Postage  cheap,  and  without  a view 
to  revenue.  Post-office  Money  Orders.  A 
complete  and  uniform  Register  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths.  A Regi-ster  of  Merchant 
seamen,  and  a Code  of  Laws  for  their  protec- 
tion. Population  Returns,  periodical,  and  on 
a uniform  system,  with  the  iiame.s,  profes.sions, 
&c.,  of  individuals.  The  circulation  of  Par- 
liamentary Papers  as  a means  of  diffusing  the 
information  contained  in  them.  Protection  to 
Inventions  without  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  the  Patent  Laws. 

The  following  are  among  those  of  his  pro- 
posed Reforms,  which  have  received  only  a 
very  partial,  or  no  legislative  sanction,  but 
which  have,  each,  a considerable  and  respect- 
able class  of  supporters  : — Free  Trade.  Ka- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


sceptical  tone  of  exposition  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  employed,  which  would 
be  applicable  to  new  and  untried  sug- 
gestions. The  writer  has  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  reduce  the  various 
subjects  treated  of  by  Bentham  into  a 
scientific  logical  arrangement.  Part  of 
the  space  will  be  occupied  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  subjects — part  with  a gen- 

tional  Education.  The  Ballot.  Equal  Elec- 
tion Districts.  Local  Courts.  A uniform  and 
scientific  method  of  drawing  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Public  Prosecutors.  A general  Regis- 
ter of  Real  Property,  and  of  Deeds  and  Trans- 
actions, Sanatory  Regulations  for  the  protec- 


eral  view  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
arrived  at.  There  will  be  no  specific 
separation  of  these  two  departments  ; 
and  the  writer  will  have  succeeded  in 
his  object,  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  has 
afforded  his  readers  a few  useful,  though 
loose  hints,  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  chiefly  occupied  Bentham’s 
attention,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
•he  treated  them. 


tion  of  the  public  health,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  competent  and  responsible  officers. 
The  circulation  of  Laws  referring  to  particu- 
lar classes  of  society  among  the  persons  who 
are  specially  subject  to  their  operation. 
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STUDY  OF  BENTHAM’S  WORKS. 


SECTION  I. 

bentham’s  style  and  method  of  thinking. 


The  general  reader  is  so  accustomed 
to  find  subjects  connected  with  politics 
and  legislation,  treated  as  the  mere  to- 
j>ics  of  passing  criticism,  that  he  is  not 
2)repared  to  see  them  dealt  with  as  mat- 
ter of  elaborate  reasoning  and  accurate 
analysis.  Whoever  reads  the  Works 
of  Bentham  should,  however,  take  the 
task  on  hand  with  the  condition,  not  of 
bestowing  on  them  a mere  casual  jmru- 
sal,  but  oi studying  them  : and  it  is  only 
in  some  of  his  lighter  works,  or  in  occa- 
sional passages  of  his  more  important 
ones,  that  those  who  adoj)t  the  former 
alternative,  will  find  either  nistruction 
or  amusement.  He  addressed  himself 
to  those  wlio  were  prepared  to  bestow 
on  the  sciences  of  Government  and 
IjCgislation  the  same  rigid  intellectual 
labour,  ivithout  which  no  man  ever 
expects  to  become  a proficient  in  AJathe- 
matics  or  Natural  Philosophy.  It  was 
bis  ambition  to  lay  the  foundation  and 
to  build  the  suj)erstructure  of  a new 
system,  by  which  the  departments  of 
thought,  which  had  too  long  been  the 
playthings  of  party  spirit,  passion,  and 


prejudice,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
rules  of  rigid  jdiilosophical  inquiry  ; and 
those  who  do  not  come  to  the  fterusal  of 
his  Works,  with  minds  ])repared  to  fol- 
low him  through  a rigid  and  .systematic 
train  of  reasoning,  cannot  be  said  to  re- 
ceive him  in  the  capacity  in  which  he 
j)re.scuts  himself  to  their  notice.  Afi.s- 
taking  the  method  in  which  the  author 
professes  to  teach  his  doctrines,  cursory 
readers  havt;  complained  of  his  reitera- 
tion of  truisms ; and  they  would  find 
the  same  character  in  the  axioms  of 
Euclid,  if  they  jiernsed  them  with  tho 
same  spirit.  They  have  complaiued  that 
passages  are  obscure,  intricate,  and  aim- 
less ; and  they  would  find  the  .same  de- 
fect in  the  Demonstrations  of  Geometry, 
if  they  were  hurriedly  to  read  isolated 
j)ortious  of  them.  The  Author’s  aim 
was  not  to  i>lead  the  cause  of  opinion.s 
unadmitted,  or  to  render  received  doc- 
trines more  pleasing  by  ornament  and 
illustrati(jii,  but  to  demonstrate.  It  i.s 
only  as  a demonstrator  that  he  can  fairly 
be  apjjreciated.  iVnd  those  who  woulj 
judge  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  conclu> 
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rim.'f;  follow  liis  clinin  of  reasoning 
link  liy  link.  In  performing  such  a 
task,  iniiiatient  intellects  will  perhaps 
find  a precision  and  minuteness  of  reason- 
inir,  which  they  woidd  have  been  content 
to'dispense  with,  and  will  see  conclusions 
which  th(‘y  may  think  might  have  been 
lea])cd  to,  arrived  at  by  systematic  de- 
monstration. Ibit  in  submitting  to  this 
precision  of  intellectual  exertion,  they 
only  subject  themselves  to  the  mental 
discipline,  without  which  none  of  the 
more  abstruse  sciences  can  be  imistered. 
Bentham  found  the  whole  field  of  morals 
and  legislation  crowded  with  fallacies 
which  lurked  behind  slovenly  expres- 
sions or  incom})lcte  arguments.  He 
worked  in  perpetual  fear  of  any  fallacy 
finding  a hiding-place  in  his  own  system ; 
and  he  examined  every  word  and  every 
idea  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  It  mat- 
tered not  how  unimportant  might  be 
the  ground  of  dece])tion  : like  a scrupu- 
lous merchant’s  book-keeper,  who  hunts 
out  an  error  about  a farthing,  he  would 
not  allow  the  most  trifling  defect  in  ar- 
gument to  escaj)e  correction,  because 
the  ])rinciplc  of  overlooking  any  defect 
is  a dangerous  one. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  charac- 
teristic,— the  keeping  in  view  demon- 
stration in  preference  to  elucidation, 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  his  later  w'orks. 
In  those  which  he  jmblished  early  in 
life,  there  is  more  ornament  and  less  of 
the  chai'acter  of  severe  logic.  li  is  mind 
was  at  all  times  rich  in  the  produce  of 
logical  iiKpiiry;  but,  in  bis  earlier  years, 
it  was  bis  practice  to  give  the  results  of 
his  reasonings,  with  the  arguments  ge- 
nerally and  popularly  stated,  illustrated, 
and  adorned  by  similes  and  examples  ; 
while  in  his  more  atlvanccd  years,  he 
omitted  no  portion  of  the  process  by 
ydiich  be  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  and 
indulged  but  slightly  in  rhetorical  or- 
nament. Of  the  habits  of  thinking, 
and  of  composition,  which  accompanied 
these  distinct  methods,  some  elucidation 
will  be  attem})tcd  farther  on  ; but  in 
the  meantime  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
give  a few  remarks  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  two  very  distinct  styles  which 
Bentham  wrote  at  ditierent  periods  of 
his  life. 


The  characteristics  of  Bentham’s  early 
style  were,  power,  simplicity,  and  clear- 
ness. There  was  no  writer  of  his  ago 
whose  style  had  less  of  manncrisni  ; and 
tlic  absence  of  all  i)eculiarity  in  that  oi 
his  earliest  work — -the  Fragment  on 
Government,  led  those  who  naturally 
sought  for  the  author  of  a work  so  bold 
and  original  among  the  names  knowni 
to  fame,  to  attribute  it  to  various  great 
men  whose  respective  styles  were  strik- 
ingly dissimilar.  It  was  not  the  least 
pleasing  feature  in  these  early  works, 
that  while  the  matter  was  wonderfully 
original,  there  was  nothing  in  the  man- 
ner of  comimmicating  it  to  startle  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  The  Author's 
great  skill,  acquired  by  untiring  study, 
is  exhibited  in  the  facility  with  which 
he  adapts  the  common  language  of  our 
literature  to  philosopliical  purposes,  for 
which  it  had  never  at  any  previous  time 
been  used.  There  is  never  any  vague- 
ness in  the  expression  of  the  most  ab- 
struse prcqjositions  ; and  yet  they  are 
framed  out  of  a nomenclature  which  had 
not  been  intended  for  the  elucidation  of 
distinctions  so  subtle.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  (ind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage a style  better  adapted,  in  every 
respect,  to  describe  in  clear  terms  that 
which  is,  of  all  things  with  which  language 
has  to  (leal,  tlie  least  easily  made  clear — 
The  operations  of  the  mind.  The  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis- 
lation, his  Panopticon,  his  Defence  of 
Usury,  and  liis  other  works  written  in 
the  18tli  century,  will  require  no  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  As  an  illus- 
tration may  bo  acceptable  to  some  read- 
ers, the  following  is  taken  at  random — 
it  is  from  the  Defence  of  Usury  : — 

The  business  of  a money-lender,  though 
only  among  Christians  and  in  Christian  times  a 
proscribed  profession,  has  nowhere,  nor  at  any 
time,  been  a popular  one.  Those  who  have 
the  resolution  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture, are  natural  objects  of  envy  to  those  who 
have  sacrificed  the  future  to  the  present.  The 
children  who  have  eaten  their  cake,  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  children  who  havo 
theirs.  While  the  money  is  hoped  for,  aid 
for  a short  time  after  it  has  been  received,  he 
who  lends  it  is  a friend  and  benefactor : h) 
the  time  the  money  is  spent,  and  the  evi. 
hour  of  reckoning  is  come,  the  be«efactor  J 
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found  to  have  changed  his  nature,  and  to  have 
put  on  the  tyrant  and  the  oiipressor.  It  is 
an  oppression  for  a man  to  reclaim  his  o%vn 
money  ; it  is  none  to  keep  it  from  him. 
Among  the  inconsiderate,  that  is,  among  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  selfish  affections  con- 
spire with  the  social  in  treasuring  up  all  fa- 
vour for  the  man  of  dissipation,  and  in  refusing 
justice  to  the  man  of  thrift  wlio  has  supplied 
him.  In  some  shape  or  otlier,  that  favour 
attends  the  chosen  object  of  it  through  every 
stage  of  his  career.  But  in  no  stage  of  his 
career  can  the  man  of  thrift  come  in  for  any 
share  of  it.  It  is  the  general  interest  of  those 
with  whom  a man  lives,  that  his  expense 
should  be  at  least  as  great  as  his  circumstances 
will  bear  ; because  there  are  few  expenses 
which  a man  can  launch  into,  but  what  the 
benefit  of  them  is  shared,  in  some  proportion 
or  other,  by  those  with  whom  he  lives.  In 
that  circle  originates  a standing  law,  forbid- 
ding every  man,  on  pain  of  infamy,  to  confine 
his  expenses  within  what  is  adjudged  to  be 
the  measure  of  his  means,  saving  always  the 
power  of  exceeding  that  limit  as  much  as  he 
thinks  proper  ; and  the  means  a.ssigiied  him 
by  that  law  may  be  ever  so  much  beyond  his 
real  means,  but  are  sure  never  to  fall  short 
of  them.  So  close  is  the  corabination  thus 
formed  between  the  idea  of  merit  and  the 
idea  of  expenditure,  that  a disposition  to  spend 
finds  favour  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  who 
know  that  a man’s  circumstances  do  not 
entitle  him  to  tlie  means  : and  an  upstart, 
whose  cliief  recommendation  is  this  disposi- 
tion, shall  find  himself  to  have  purchased  a 
permanent  fund  of  respect,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  very  persons  at  whose  expense  he  has 
been  gratif^ying  his  appetites  and  his  pride. 
The  lustre  which  the  display  of  borrowed 
wealth  has  diffused  over  his  character,  awes 
men  during  the  season  of  his  prosperity  into 
a submission  to  his  insolence,  and  when  the 
hand  of  adversity  has  overtaken  him  at  last, 
the  recollection  of  the  height  from  which  he 
has  fallen,  throws  the  veil  of  compassion  over 
his  injustice. 

The  condition  of  the  man  of  thrift  is  the 
reverse.  His  lasting  opulence  procures  him 
a share,  at  least,  of  the  same  envy  that  at- 
tends the  prodigal’s  transient  display  : but 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  procures  him  no  part 
of  the  favour  which  attends  the  prodigal.  In 
the  satisfactions  he  derives  from  that  u.sc — 
the  pleasure  of  possession,  and  the  idea  of 
enjoying  at  some  distant  period,  which  may 
never  arrive— nobody  comes  in  for  any  share. 
In  the  midst  of  his  opulence  ho  is  regarded 
as  a kind  of  insolvent,  who  refuses  to  honour 
the  bills  which  their  rapacity  would  draw 
upon  him,  and  who  is  by  so  much  the  more 
criminal  than  other  insolvents,  as  not  having 
the  plea  of  inability  for  an  excuse. 

Could  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  disfavour 
which  attends  the  cause  of  the  money-lender 
in  his  competition  with  the  borrower,  and  of 


the  disposition  of  the  public  judgment  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  former  to  that  of 
the  latter,  the  stage  would  afford  a compen- 
dious, but  a pretty  conclusive  proof  of  it.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  study,  and 
to  conform  to,  the  humours  and  passions  of 
those  on  the  pleasing  of  whom  he  depends 
for  his  success  ; it  is  the  course  which  reflec- 
tion must  suggest  to  every  man,  and  which 
a mail  would  naturally  fall  into,  tliongh  he 
were  not  to  think  about  it.  He  may,  and 
very  frequently  does,  make  magnificent  pre- 
tences of  giving  the  law  to  them  : but  woe 
be  to  him  that  attempts  to  give  tliem  any 
other  law  than  what  they  are  di.sposed  al- 
ready to  receive  ! If  he  would  attempt  to  lead 
them  one  inch,  it  must  be  with  great  caution, 
and  not  without  sufteriiig  himself  to  be  led 
by  them  at  least  a dozen.  Now  I question 
whether,  among  all  the  instances  in  wliich  a 
borrower  and  a lender  of  money  have  been 
brought  together  upon  the  stage,  from  tlie 
days  of  The.-pis  to  the  present,  there  ever 
was  one,  in  ivliich  the  former  was  not  recom- 
mended to  favour  in  some  shape  or  other — 
either  to  admiration,  or  to  love,  or  to  pity,  or 
to  all  three  and  the  other,  the  man  of  thrift, 
consigned  to  infamy.  * 

His  later  works, — those  written  from 
the  year  ISIO  downwards,  e.xhibit  a 
marked  change  in  style  : whether  an  iin- 
proveinent  or  a deterioration,  the  pre- 
.sent  writer,  while  endeavouring  to  ex- 
idain  the  nature  of  the  alteration,  will 
not  venture  to  decide.  The  symptoms 
of  the  chano'c  will  be  found  in  Ids  works 
and  correspondence  of  the  early  ]>art  of 
the  Idth  century,  and  the  Letters  to 
Lord  Grenville,  on  the  proposed  Re- 
form in  the  Court  of  »Sc.ssiou  in  Scot- 
land,t i^riuted  in  may  be  taken 

as  a specimen  of  lii.s  style  in  its  transi- 
tion state.  The  prominent  feature  in  the 
change  arose  out  of  a di.ssati.si'action  with 
the  ordinary  terms  of  language,  and 
their  accepted  arrangement,  a.s  a means 
of  conveying,  with  that  certainty  and 
])reci.sion  w liich  the  author  aimed  at, 
his  new  ojiiiiions,  with  their  subtle  suh- 
division.s  and  distinctions.  One  of  the 
mcan.s  wliich  he  had  recourse  to,  was  the 
formation  of  a new  technical  nomencla- 
ture fur  lii.s  own  purpo.scs;  tliis  was  a 
design  which  he  had  in  view'  Irom  tho 
couimeiicemeiit  of  his  career,  but  it  was 
in  after  life  that  he  gave  his  most  ex- 

* Defence  of  Usury,  Works,  vol.  iii-  p-  1". 

-f-  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  1 et 
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tensive  exeinj)lifications  of  it.  Its  na- 
ture, and  tlie  uses  to  which  he  employed 
it,  will  1)0  noticed  farther  on.  But,  in- 
dependently of  neolotry,  the  style,  as- 
developed  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentences,  was  novel,  and  avowedly  so. 
In  his  minute  divisions,  he  had  perpe- 
tual occasion  to  comy)are,  balance,  or 
contrast  one  proposition  with  another; 
and,  look  in  <r  upon  language  as  the  c)uly 
means  through  which  this  could  be  ac- 
coinj)lished,  he  Judged  that  uniformity, 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  would 
make  that  very  structure  subservient  to 
lii.s  ])urj)oses.  II is  arrangement  was 
uch,  that  the  predicate,  the  copula,  and 
the  subject — that  distributive,  limita- 
tive, or  e.xceptional  terms,  if  there  were 
any, — were  all  to  be  found  in  precisely 
the  same  parts  of  every  sentence;  and  by 
this  uniformity  he  was  enabled,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  manipulate  his  sen- 
tences, as  if  they  were  Algebraic  signs; 
a service  to  which  he  never  could  have 
applied  the  freedom  and  variety  of  locu- 
tion, sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
rhetoric.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is 
here  attempted  to  be  described,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  from  a few  notanda, 
explanatory  of  the  leading  principles  of 
his  opinions,  may  be  adduced.  If  there 
he  a certain  degree  of  monotony,  and 
oven  of  repetition,  in  the  sentences,  it 
■will  be  admitted,  that  they  are  admir- 
ably constructed  for  comparison  with 
each  other,  ,iud  for  enabling  the  eye  to 
as-:^ist  the  mind  in  perceiving  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  connexion. 

1.  2D,  1827. 

1.  Constantly  actual  end  of  action  on  the  part 
of  every  individual  at  ihe  moment  of  action, 
his  grea.tcst  happiness,  according  to  his  view  of 
it  at  that  moment. 

2. 

2.  Constantly  proper  end  of  action  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  at  the  moment  of 
action,  lii.s  real  greatest  happiness  from  that 
moment  to  the  end  of  life.  See  Deontology 
private. 

3. 

?>.  Constantly  proper  end  of  action  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  considered  as  trustee 
for  the  community,  of  which  he  is  considered 
as  a member,  the  greatest  happiness  of  that 
same  community,  in  so  far  as  depends  upon 
the  interest  which  forms  the  bond  of  union 
between  its  members. 


4. 

4.  Constantly  proper  end  of  action  on  the 
part  of  an  individual,  having  a sliare  in  the 
power  of  legislation  in  and  for  an  independent 
community,  termed  apolitical  state,  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  its 
members.* 

One  of  his  favourite,  and  most  ser- 
viceable arrangements,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a verbal  substantive  with  an 
auxiliary,  instead  of  a verb.  “ I use  a 
substantive,”  lie  says,  “ where  others 
use  a verb.  A verb  slips  through  your 
fingers  like  an  eel, — it  is  evanescent: 
it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  pre- 
dication— for  example,  I say  to  give 
motion  instead  of  to  move.  The  word 
motion  can  thus  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sidei'ation  and  predication:  so,  the  sub- 
ject-matters are  not  crowded  into  the 
same  sentence, — -when  so  crowded  they 
are  lost, — they  escape  the  attention  as 
if  they  were  not  there. ”t 

Much  outcry  has  been  made  about 
the  intricacy  and  obscurity  of  Bent- 
ham’s  sentences.  Those  who  bring  the 
charge  often  forget  that  he  demands 
severe  thought  a.s  due  to  his  subject, 
and  that  no  form  of  phraseology  would 
make  a golden  path  to  that  whicli,  in 
its  very  nature,  requires  a continuous 
process  of  abstraction.  That  Bentham’s 
sentences  are  complex,  is,  however,  in 
many  instances,  true;  but  that  they  are 
oliscure  or  dubious,  is  so  m'lcli  tlie  re- 
verse of  the  fact,  that  their  complexity 
arises,  in  a great  measure,  from  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  has  guarded 
them  against  the  possibility  of  their 
meaning  being  niistukon.  So  anxious 
is  he  that  the  mind  should  not,  even  for 
a passing  moment,  adopt  a difierent  un- 
derstanding from  that  whidi  lie  wishes 
to  impress  on  it,  that  he  introduces  into 
the  body  of  his  sentence  all  the  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  exceptions  which 
he  tliinks  may  apply  to  the  proposition 
broadly  stated.  He  limits  his  meaning, 
in  the  most  precise  manner,  by  a cir- 
cumvallation  of  well-weighed  w'ords.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  mind  sometimes  to 
trace  all  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
sentence ; still  more  difficult  to  have  it, 


* Works,  vol.  X.  p.  560. 
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in  all  its  proportions,  clearly  viewed  at 
once;  but,  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  is  at  once  clear  that  all  the  ap- 
parent perplexity  arises  from  the  skill 
with  which  the  author  has  made  provision 
that  no  man  shall  have  a doubt  of  what  he 
means  to  say.  Take  the  following  spe- 
cimen from  the  Rationale  of  Evidence  : 
the  point  under  consideration  is  the 
extent  to  which  a transcript  may  serve 
in  evidence,  in  place  of  the  original 
deed.  Almost  every  sentence  is  com- 
plex ; but  when  the  reader  has  been  at 
the  ti'ouble  of  abstracting  his  mind  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  embracing  its 
full  meaning,  he  will  allow  that  there 
can  be  no  dubiety  whatever  as  to  what 
that  meaning  is — that  it  is  clear  and 
indubitable.  The  author  is  most  care- 
ful, that,  when  he  speaks  of  a possessor, 
it  is  understood  that  he  does  not  mean 
also  a proprietor ; that  the  circumstance 
of  his  detention  of  the  document  being 
intentional,  or  unintentional,  does  not 
influence  the  question : that  the  extent 
of  danger  to  which  the  original  may  be 
exposed  by  inspection,  is  limited,  &c.  (Sec. 

When  tlie  original  of  a deed  or  other  writ- 
ten doeiuneiit  is  so  sitnatetl  that  the  produc- 
tion e^  .5  cannot  be  effected  without  a more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  vexation,  expense, 
and  delay — lodged  in  some  place  between 
this  and  the  antipodes,  in  the  hands  of  some 
possessor,  who,  iireiirietor  or  not,  does  or  does 
not  choose  to  i>art  with  it  or  to  bring  it; — 
where  siudi  ,'s  the  situation,  or  supposed  situ- 
ation, of  a supposed  or  alleged  original,  at 
the  time  that  an  alleged  transcript,  or  suffi- 
cient e.xiract  or  abstract,  is  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced ; — a question  may  arise  as  between 
the  two  documents,  the  alleged  original  and 
alleged  transcript,  (both  certainly  not  being 
necessary,  one  perhaps  sufficient,)  which, 
if  either  of  them,  shall  be  admitted.  Were 
both  present,  the  admission  of  the  transcript 
(unless  it  were  for  momentary  provisional 

Written  in  tue  Yeah  1790. 

Of  the  condition  of  him  whose  curse,  I had 
almost  said  whose  crime,  it  is  to  live  under 
such  laws,  what  is  to  be  said?  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  slavery.  Such  it  is  in  the 
very  strictest  language,  and  according  to  the 
exactest  definition.  Law,  the  only  power 
that  gives  security  to  others,  is  the  very  thing 
that  takes  it  away  from  him.  His  destiny  is 
to  live  his  life  long  with  a halter  about  his 
neck;  and  bis  safety  depends  upon  bis  never 
meeting  with  that  man  whom  wantonness  or 
malice  can  have  induced  to  pull  at  it.  Be- 
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consultation,  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  course 
of  argument)  would  evidently  be  attended 
with  some  (howsoever  little)  danger,  and  with 
no  use.  A transcript,  how  little  soever  infe- 
rior in  point  of  trustworthiness  to  the  original, 
can  never,  so  long  as  man  is  fallible,  be  con- 
sidered as  exactly  upon  a par  with  it.  But 
the  original  is  so  circumstanced,  that,  rather 
than  load  the  cause  with  the  vexation,  ex- 
pense, and  delay,  attached  to  the  production 
of  it,  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  it : nay, 
even  although,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  side  by 
which  it  should  have  been  produced,  misdeci- 
sioii  were  sure  to  follow.  It  ought  therefore 
to  stand  excluded  : and  thereby  the  wdiole  of 
the  evidence  from  that  source,  were  there  no 
other  remedy. 

But  the  transcript, — although,  in  prefer- 
ence to  or  indiscriminately  with  the  original, 
it  ought  not  to  be  produced, — yet,  rather 
than  tlie  evidence  from  that  source  should  be 
altogether  lost,  and  misdecision  take  place 
in  consequence,  might  (if  ordinarily  well  au- 
thenticated)— might,  with  much  less  danger 
than  what  is  frequently  incurred  in  practice, 
be  (under  the  conditions  above  proposed)  re- 
ceived instead  of  it.  Nevertheless,  mischief 
from  misdecision  ought  at  the  same  time  (so 
far  as  i.s  consistent  with  the  regard  due  to  the 
avoidance  of  preponderant  collateral  iiicoii- 
veuience  in  the  shape  of  vexation,  expense, 
and  delay)  to  be  obviated  as  cfiectually  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  previously  to  execu- 
tion, obligation  (or  at  least  liberty)  ought  to 
be  in  the  bands  of  the  judge,  for  taking  from 
the  party  thus  to  be  instated,  sufficient  se- 
curity for  the  eventual  reinstatement  of  the 
other  party  ; in  case  that,  within  a time  to 
be  limited,  the  propriety  of  the  opposite  de- 
cision should  liave  been  made  appear, — the 
authenticity  of  the  transcript,  or  its  correct- 
ness or  completeness  with  relation  to  the  point 
in  question,  having  been  disjiroved.* 

The  following  jiassages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unproniulgated  laws,  are  given 
as  an  illustration  of  the  clifl'erence  be- 
tween Bentham’s  early  and  his  later 
manner.  The  difl’erence  in  the  stylo 
will  ])robably  not  be  more  remarkah'o 
than  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  : — 

Written'  about  the  Year  1825. 

Whatsoever  good  effects  tlie  portion  of  law 
in  question  may,  in  virtue  of  its  matter,  be  in- 
tended or  calculated  to  produce,  the  produc- 
tion of  those  effects  will  depend,  in  the  instanco 
of  each  individual  on  whom  the  law  calls  fur 
his  obedience,  on  the  hold  which  it  has  hap- 
pened to  it  to  take  upon  his  mind : viz.  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  fact 
of  his  being  apprized  of  the  c.xisteiice  of  the 
law ; of  the  general  matter  of  fact — viz,,  that  on 

* Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  379. 
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Iv.cen  the  tyranny  of  .sleeping  law.s,  and  the 
tv.’amiy  of  iinvless  monarchy,  there  is  this 
ditf  reiice:  tlie  latter  is  tlie  tyranny  of  one, 
the  other  is  the  tyranny  of  millions.  In  tlie 
one  ca.^e,  the  .slave  has  but  one  master ; in 
the  other,  he  has  as  many  ma.sters  as  there  are 
individuals  in  the  party  by  whom  the  tyranny 
has  been  set  up. 

Tyranny  and  anarchy  are  never  far  asunder. 
Dearly'  indeed  must  the  laws  pay'  for  the  mis- 
chief of  which  tliey  are  thus  made  the  instru- 
ments. The  weakness  they  are  thus  struck 
with  does  not  coniine  itself  to  the  pecciuit 
6]>oi ; it  sjireads  over  their  whole  frame.  I he 
tainted  parts  throw  suspicion  upon  those  that 
are  yet  sound.  Who  can  say  wliich  of  them 
the  disease  has  gained,  which  of  them  it  lias 
spared  ? You  open  the  statute-book,  and  look 
into  a clause  : does  it  belong  to  the  sound 
part,  or  to  the  rotten?  How  can  you  say? 
by  what  token  arc  you  to  know  ? A man  is 
not  safe  in  trusting  to  his  own  eyes.  You 
may  have  the  whole  statute-book  by'  heart, 
and  all  the  while  not  know  what  ground  you 
stand  upon  under  the  law.  It  pretends  to 
fix  your  de.'^tiny ; and  after  all,  if  you  want 
to  know  your  destiny,  you  must  learn  it,  not 
from  the  law,  but  from  the  temper  of  the 
times.  The  temper  of  the  times,  did  I say  ? 
You  must  know  the  temper  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  nation  ; you  must  know,  not  only 
what  it  is  at  the  present  instant,  but  what  it 
will  be  at  every  future  one ; all  this  you  must 
know,  before  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon 
V'liir  bosom,  and  say  to  yourself,  / am  safe. 

hat,  all  this  wliile,  is  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  law  ? Sometimes  a bugbear, 
at  other  times  a snare;  her  threats  inspire 
no  efficient  terror ; her  promises,  no  confi- 
dence. The  canker-worm  of  uncertainty, 
naturally  the  peculiar  growth  and  plague  of 
the  unwritten  law,  insinuates  itself  thus  into 
the  body,  and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
written. 

All  tills  mischief  shows  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  thi.s  policy  is 
upheld  and  pursued,  and  wliose  blind  and 
malignant  passions  it  lias  for  its  cause.  His 
appetites  receive  that  gratification  which  the 
times  allow  of:  and  in  comparison  with  that, 
what  are  laws,  or  those  for  whose  sake  laws 
were  made  ? His  enemies,  that  is,  those 
whom  it  is  his  delight  to  treat  as  sucli,  tliose 
whose  enemy  he  has  thouglit  fit  to  make  liirn- 
f elf,  are  his  footstool : their  insecurity  is  his 
lomfort ; their  sufferings  are  his  enjoyments  ; 
fiieir  abasement  is  his  triumph. 

Whence  comes  this  pernicious  and  unfeel- 
fcg  policy  ? It  is  tyranny’s  last  shift,  among 
people  who  begin  to  open  their  eyes  in  the 
talm  which  has  succeeded  the  storms  of  civil 
war.  It  is  her  last  stronghold,  retained  by 
a sort  of  capitulation  made  with  good  govern- 
ment and  good  sense.  Common  humanity 
Would  not  endure  such  laws,  were  they  to 
give  signs  of  life  : negligence,  and  the  fear  of 


the  subject  in  question  there  exists  such  a 
thing  as  a portion  of  law  : in  the  next  place, 
upon  the  degree  of  correctness  and  complete- 
ness with  which,  as  often  as  any  occashm  comes 
for  acting  in  obedience  to,  or  in  any  otlier  way 
in  pursuance  or  consequence  of,  sucli  portion  of 
law,  the  matter  of  it  is  present  to  his  mind. 

To  the  production  of  any  bad  effects,  no  such 
notoriety  i.s,  in  the  instance  of  any  portion  of 
law,  in  any  degree  necessary. 

For  a man  to  be  put  to  death  in  due  course 
of  law,  for  non-compliance  witli  this  or  that 
portion  of  law,  it  is  not  by  any  uieams,  in  any 
case  necessary,  that  either  the  matter  of  it, 
or  the  fact  of  its  existence,  should  ever  have 
reached  his  mind.  On  the  contrary,  whoso- 
ever (hey  be  to  whom  it  is  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion that  men  should  be  put  to  death  in  due 
course  of  law  (and  tliese,  more  especially 
among  English  judges  and  other  Eiiglisli  law- 
yers, are  many,)  the  greater  the  extent  to 
wliidi  tlicy  can  keep  from  each  man’s  mind 
tlie  knowledge  of  such  portions  of  law  to 
wliicli,  on  pain  of  bung  jmt  to  death  for  dis- 
obedience, tliey  are  called  uiioii  to  pay  obe- 
dience, the  greater  the  extent  to  which  tliey 
can  administer  tliis  satisfaction  to  their  minds; 
and  if  tlie  portions  of  legal  matter  to  which 
this  result  is  attached,  had  for  tlieir  object 
the  administering  of  this  satisi'actioii  to  those 
from  whose  pens  tliey  issued,  they  c.mld 
scarcely  have  been  rendered  in  a more  cft'ec- 
tual  degree  subservient  and  conducive  to  tliat 
end,  tlian  they  liave  been  rendered  by  the 
form  into  which  the  matter  of  that,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  English  law  have  been  cast. 

True  it  is,  tliat  before  any  man  can  be  put 
to  death,  or  otherwise  vexed  for  rioii-obedienee 
to  any  portion  of  law,  wliat  is  necessary  is, 
that  some  person — nay,  that  divers  and  sundry 
persons,  should  be  apprized,  not  only  of  its 
existence,  but  its  contents ; forasmuch  as  a man 
of  ordinary  prudence,  such  as  are  all  those 
w'ho  are  in  the  liabit  of  taking  each  of  them  a 
part  in  an  operation  of  this  sort,  will  not  en- 
gage in  any  such  operation  except  in  the  per- 
suasion, well  or  ill-gromidod,  of  his  being  war- 
ranted in  .so  doing,  if  not  by  the  tenor  of  any 
real  law,  at  any  rate  l>y  the  feigned  tenor  or 
purport  of  some  imaginary  law  or  rule  of  law, 
which  for  his  justification  and  protection  will 
be  attended  with  this  same  effect. 

But  when  tlie  bearing  a part  in  the  putting 
of  men  tluis  to  deatli,  is  of  the  number  of  those 
acts  by  the  performance  of  which  men  are 
called  upon  to  manifest  their  obedience,  the 
production  of  an  effect  of  this  sort  is  not 
among  those  results  which  generally,  openly, 
and  avowedly,  at  least  by  the  legislator,  are 
held  up  to  view  in  tlie  character  of  the  objects 
or  ends  in  view  ultimately  aimed  at:  ulti- 
mately and  absolutely  good  a result  of  this 
sort  is  not  generally  (for  even  here  there  are 
some  exceptions)  declared  to  be;  relative,  and 
tliat  alone,  is  the  term  employed  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  point  of  view  in  which  any  such 
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change,  suffer  them  to  exist  so  long  as  they  appellative  as  good  is  spoken  of  as  applicable 
promise  not  to  exist  to  any  purpose.  Sensi-  to  sucli  a subject : — that  A should  be  put  to 
ble  images  govern  the  bulk  of  men.  What  death  is  good,  is  maintained,  Why  ? That  B 
the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  does  not  rue.  and  C may,  without  being  put  to  death  ab- 
Feliovv-citizens  dragged  in  crowds,  for  con-  stain  from  the  commission  of  acts  of  the* sort 
science’  sake,  to  prison,  or  to  the  gallows,  of  that,  for  the  performance  of  which  A is  thus 
though  seen  but  for  the  moment,  might  move  ordered  to  be  dealt  with.f 
compassion.  Silent  anxiety  and  inward  hu- 
miliation do  not  meet  the  eye,  and  draw  little 
attention,  though  they  fill  up  the  measure  of 
a whole  life.* 


But,  independently  of  all  reference  to  ^ 
bis  style,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  | 
in  the  method  of  Benthani’s  literary  la- 
bour, which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  re- 
lation to  the  appearance  which  his  later 
works  present.  lie  who  writes  a book  i 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  public  I 
mind,  by,  in  the  first  place,  securing  the 
public  attention,  will  in  general  be  care- 
ful to  use  the  accepted  methods  of  mak- 
ing it  attractive.  If  the  matter  he  has 
to  expound  should  be  original,  and  per- 
haps rei)ulsive,  he  will  take  care  that 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  shall 
have  as  little  as  possible  of  the  latter 
qualification.  There  are  arts,  in  draw-  ‘ 
ing  the  public  attention  to  books,  ac- 
tjuired  and  handed  down  by  long  expe- 
rience ; and  these,  so  far  as  he  can,  he 
will  adopt.  Above  all,  he  will  .see  that 
a great  deal  of  what  is  passing  through 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  composition, 
is  matter  which  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  his  work  to  insert  in  it ; 
and  ho  will  select,  prune,  and  arrange, 
till  the  whole  has  a passable  appearance. 
Above  all,  he  will.pre.scnt  a work  which 
is  cx  facie  finished,  and  containing  all 
that,  at  the  beginning,  the  author  has 
announced  that  he  is  to  give. 

It  will  be  at  once  understood  that 
Bentham  did  not  adopt  these  appliances, 
and  the  can.se  will  be  perceived,  when 
it  is  stated,  that  in  later  life  he  prepared 
none  of  his  works  for  the  press.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  he  would  be  occupied 
more  profitably  for  mankind  in  keeping 
his  mind  constantly  employed  in  that 
occupation  to  which  it  was  superemi- 
nently fitted,  and  in  which  it  seemed  to 
find  its  chief  enjoyment — ratiocination. 
He  thought  that  while  he  lived  in  the 
possession  of  this  faculty,  he  should  give 


j as  much  of  the  results  of  it  to  the  world, 
I as  he  could  accomplish  by  a life  of  con- 
I stant  labour, temperance,  and  regularity; 
and  he  left  it  to  others  to  shape  and 
adapt  to  use  the  fabric  of  thought  which 
t thus  came  out  continuously  from  the  ma- 
I nufactory  of  his  brain.  Laying  his  sub- 
ject before  him  for  the  day,  he  thought 
on,  and  set  down  his  thoughts  in  page 
after  page  of  MS.  To  the  sheets  so 
filled,  he  gave  titles,  marginal  rubrics, 
and  other  facilities  for  reference,  and 
then  he  set  them  aside  in  his  repositories, 
never  touching  or  seeing  them  again. 
It  was  his  method  to  divide  and  subdi- 
‘ vide  bis  subject  at  the  outset;  and  after 
having  carried  this  subdivision  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary, he  would  begin  his  examination  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  lowest  sub- 
division. Having  exhausted  the  two 
branches :{;  of  this  ultimate  division,  he 
would  then  go  back  to  one  of  the  higher 
branches  of  division,  which  would  lead 
him  to  a subdivision  in  another  quarter; 
and  thus,  like  the  anatomist  who  first  ex- 
plains to  his  pupils  the  general  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  begins 
his  dissection  at  one  of  the  extremities 
with  the  design  of  taking  them 
and  working  towards  the  heart,  he  took 
care  that,  so  far  as  he  went,  his  analysis 
.should  be  completely  exhaustive.  It 
happened,  however,  very  frequently, 
that  his  p.sychological  dissection  went 
no  farther  than  the  extremities  of  the 
subject  he  had  laid  out  for  anatomizing. 
Tliis  is  remarkable  in  the  Department 
of  Logic  and  Metaphy.sics.  Under  the 
general  head  of  Logic,  a complete  ana- 
lysis of  all  the  powers  and  operations  of 

+ Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  237. 

J His  system,  according  to  the  principle  of 
Bifurcate  division  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  was 
always  to  divide  by  two. 


* Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  3H7-398. 
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riffid  ]oo[ic  of  Ins  usual  svstom.  It  is 
wiieii  his  subject  brings  him  in  contact 


fhc  human  mind  had  been  intended;  but 
the  stihjeet  obtaining  but  a portion  of 
his  time  in  conjunction  with  tlie  other  1 with  illustrations  of  sufteriug  and  op- 
vast  pn.jects  wliich  he  contemplated,  he  pression  that  the  man  thus  breaks  from 
was  enabled  only  to  leave  behind  him  j the  philosopher.  Among  some  i)amph- 
smne  fraunneuts,  of  which  a selection  has '!  lets  which  he  wrote  towards  the  ter- 


been  given  under  the  titles  Logic,  On- 
fologv,  Lam^uage,  and  (rrammar,  in  vol. 


mination  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  he  believed  the  remaining  liberties 


viii.  of  the  ^Yorks.  Thev  are  specimens  | of  the  country  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
of  the  most  fini-hed  woHvmanshi2>,  but  | there  are  many  such  2>assages  as  the 
still  they  are  luerely Per-  i following:— 
haps  the  only  extensive  subject  which 
the  author  completely  investigated,  ac- 
cording to  the  rigid  method  latterly 
adopted  bv  him,  was  Evidence ; and  his 
work  on  this  subject  fills  two  of  the 
closelv-printed  volumes  in  the  collected 
edition.  It  is  a larger  work  than  Black-  | 
stone’s  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of , 

England.  But  there  is  another  work — 
and,  iierhaps,  the  most  boldly  conceived  : 
of  all  his  projects,  wliich  Benthaui  lived  ; 
to  complete — his  Constitutional  Code,  j 
The  jilan  on  which  he  is  described  as  j 
proceeding  in  his  analysis  is  not  here  i 
ajiplicable,  for  the  work  is  synthetic,  i 
not  analytic.  It  is  neither  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  laws  are  : 
made,  nor  of  those  on  which  thev  ought  i 
to  be  made,  but  a sui)stantive  code  of  ; 
laws.  It  may  be  safely  pronounced,  | 
that  in  no  language  does  any  otlier  such 
monument  of  the  legislatorial  labour  of 
one  luiml  exist.  Independently  altoge-  ; 
ther  of  any  question  as  to  the  princiides  I 
of  government  developed,  or  the  sagacity 


Yes!  — you  pillage  them:  you  oppress 
tlicm  : you  leave  them  nothing  that  you  can 
help  leaving  them  : you  grant  them  nothing, 
not  even  the  semblance  of  sympathy  : you 
scorn  them  : you  insult  them  : for  the  trans- 
gression of  scores,  or  dozens,  or  units,  you 
punish  tliem  by  millions ; you  trample  on 
them,  you  defame  them,  you  libel  them : 
having,  by  all  you  can  do  or  say,  wound  up 
to  its  Iiigliest  pitch  of  tension  the  springs  of 
provocation  and  irritation,  yon  make  out  of 
that  imputed,  and  where  in  any  degree  real, 
always  exaggerated  irritation,  a ground,  and 
the  only  ground  you  can  make,  for  the  as- 
sumption, that,  supposing  tliem  treated  with 
kindness — all  their  grievances  redressed  — 
relief  substituted  to  oppression,  they  would 
find,  in  the  very  relief  so  experienced,  an  in- 
citement— an  incitement  to  insimvction,  to 
outrage,  to  anarchy,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
supposed  new  and  never-yet-experienced  bless- 
ing, together  with  every  other  which  they  ever 
possessed  or  fancied. 

Levelling  ! — destruction  of  all  property  ! 
Whence  is  it  they  are  to  learn  it  \ — what  is 
there  they  can  get  by  it  ?— who  is  there  that 
ever  taught  it  them  ? — whose  interest  is  it — 
whose  ever  can  it  be — to  teach  it  them  ? How 
many  of  them  are  there,  wlio  would,  each  of 
them,  he  so  eager  to  lose  his  all  \ The  all  of 


of  tlie  generul  jilan  ; the  completeness  of  , a peasant — to  tlie  proprietor  liow  much  less  is 
the  fubric— the  accuracy  of  the  propor-  | ib  than  the  all  of  a prince— the  all  of  him 

tion  of  all  t.arts  to  each  other— the  total  ' 'yhose  means  of  livelihood  are  in  his  labour, 
^ e ^ c ■ ■ than  the  all  of  him  whose  means  of  livelihood 

absence  of  any  sort  of  incongruity  in 

the  relations  to  one  another  of  such  a 
quantity  of  things,  great  and  small, 
which  have  to  be  fitted  to  each  other  to 
form  a homogeneous  whole, — astonish 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  evidence 


are  in  his  land  ? Who  again  is  it,  that,  in 
your  notion  at  least,  they  are  at  this  moment 
so  abundaiilly  looking  to  for  instruction?  Is 
it  not  Cobbett?  With  all  his  eccentricities, 
bis  variations,  and  his  inconsistencies,  did  he 


ever  attempt  to  teach  them  any  such  lesson 
,,  , , . ; as  that  of  equal  division  of  property — in  other 

tliat  they  convey  of  the  comjirehensive-  i words,  annihilation  of  it?  lu  the  whole  mass 


ness  and  clearness  of  the  Author’s  intel- 
lect. 

The  above  remarks,  bearing  chiefly 
on  the  precision  with  which  Beutham 
pursued  his  inquiries,  would  give  an 
imperfect  notion  of  his  later  writings 
without  an  allusion  to  one  signal  char- 
acteristic—the  bursts  of  fiery  eloquence 
with  which  he  sometimes  soars  from  the 


of  the  now  existing  and  suffering  multitude, 
tliiiik  ye  that  one  in  a score,  or  in  a hundred, 
not  to  say  a thousand,  could  be  found,  so 
stupid,  so  foolish,  as  either  of  himself  or  from 
others,  to  fancy  that,  if  without  other  means 
of  living,  lie  had  his  equal  share  in  the  whole 
of  the  land  to-day,  he  would  not,  twenty  to 
one,  be  starved  upon  it  before  the  month  >vere 
out  ? Oh  ! if  the  men,  in  whom — truly  or  er- 
roneously—they  behold  their  friends,  were  not 
better  instructors  as  well  as  better  friends  to 
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them  than  you  are,  or  than  it  is  in  your  nature 
to  be,  long  ere  this  would  the  imputation  you 
are  thus  so  eager  to  cast  on  them,  have  been 
as  substantially  grounded  as  it  now  is  frivo- 
lous. * 

Bentham  was  singularly  happy  in  the 
employment  of  lively,  humorous  illus- 
trations. He  took  care  that  in  their 
use  fancy  should  never  be  allowed  to 
take  the  precedence  ol  reason ; the  logi- 
cal proposition  w^as  formed  befoi-e  the 
ornament  was  added,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  was  merely  to  make  it  more 
distinct  to  the  eye.  He  made  war 
against  a system  winch  is  too  common — 
that  of  using  a simile  not  as  a means  of 
making  clear  and  palpable  the  meaning 
of  an  argument,  but  as  a substitute  for 
the  argument  itself.  His  own  similes 
never  divert  the  mind  from  the  original 
reasoning — they  only  serve  to  make  it 
more  vivid.  Thus,  the  sense  of  hard- 
ship experienced  by  rapacious  judicial 
officers,  on  being  deprived  of  an  illicit 
source  of  gain  to  which  they  never 
should  have  been  allowed  access,  is  com- 
pared to  the  sense  of  hardship  expe- 
rienced by  the  shark  who,  having  bit 
off  one  of  Sir  Brooke  Watson’s  legs, 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  other  in  its 
place.  “Under  English  law,”  he  says, 
“ not  to  speak  of  other  systems,  the  sort 
of  commodity  justice^  is  not  only 

sold,  but,  being  like  gunpowder  and 
spirits  made  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  is  sold  at  different  prices,  suit- 
ed to  the  pockets  of  so  many  different 
classes  of  customers.”+  Talking  of  the 
English  system  of  pleading,  and  its  an- 
ticipated adoption  in  Scotland,  he  says 
■ — “ I have  no  more  apprehension  of 
seeing  the  Scotch  nation  submit  to  defile 
itself  with  any  such  abomination,  than  I 
have  of  seeing  the  port  of  Leith  opened 
for  the  importation  of  a pack  of  mad 
dogs,  or  for  a cargo  of  cotton  impreg- 
nated, secundum  artem,  wdth  the 
plague.”+  Again — 

If  a man  comes  and  pleads  his  clergy,  what- 
ever goods  he  bad,  the  king  has  got  them. 
This  being  the  case,  having  had  your  clergy, 
you  are  innocent,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 


• Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  475-476.  Ibid.,  vi.  134. 
X Ibid.,  V.  42. 


thing,  you  are  forgiven.  All  this  is  very  true  ; 
but  as  to  your  money,  the  king,  you  hear,  has 
got  it;  and  when  the  king  has  got  hold  of  a 
man’s  money,  with  title  or  without  title,  such 
is  his  royal  nature,  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with 
it;  for  the  king  can  do  no  man  wrong,  and  the 
law  is  the  quintessence  of  reason.  To  make 
all  this  clear,  let  it  be  observed  there  is  a kind 
of  electrical  virtue  in  royal  fingers,  w'hich  at- 
tracts to  it  light  substance.s,  such  as  the  move- 
ables and  reputed  moveables  of  other  men  ; 
there  is,  moreover,  a certain  glutinous  or  vis- 
cous quality,  which  detains  them  when  they 
have  got  there. 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  for- 
feiture of  personal  estate,  in  cases  of  clergy- 
able felony,  still  continues  to  subsi.st.§ 

In  relation  to  ofiicial  men  talking  of 
appointments  they  have  used  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain,  as  if  they  were  innocent 
of  all  design  in  the  matter,  he  says — ■ 
“ These  are  of  tlic  number  of  those  gra- 
cious designs,  which,  till  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  taking  eflect,  are  never 
known  of.  While  the  eyes  of  the  right 
honourable  person  are,  as  usual,  fixed 
on  heaven,  the  grant  is  slipped  into  his 
pocket ; and  when,  putting  in  his  han«f 
by  accident,  he  feels  it  there,  his  a.stq 
nishment  is  not  inferior  to  his  gratl 
tude.”|l 

The  neology  of  Bentham — his  con 
struction  of  new  words  to  serve  his  pur- 
poses— has  been  the  subject  of  much  at™ 
tack  and  ridicule.  This  is  not  theplaoo 
for  discussing  the  question  whetner  ho 
has  done  any  service  to  the  language  by 
this  system  of  innovation,  or  whether 
the  w'ords  he  has  coined  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  received  a more  general  ad- 
mission into  the  current  language  of  the 
age,  than  they  have  received ; but  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  reader  to  explain  the 
principles  on  wdiich  he  proceeded  in  his 
fabrication  of  words,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  served  the  ends  he  had  in 
view.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Bentham  took  uj)  the  position  of  a 
scientific  inventor  and  discoverer  in  a 
new  field  of  human  knowledge — a field 
wliich,  he  maintained,  had  been  left  to 
the  dominion  of  empirical  discussion,  and 
w'hich  thus  displayed,  both  in  tlie  sub- 
stance of  all  the  reasoning  that  it  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  nomenclature  employed 


§ Works,  vol.  i.  p.  508. 
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by  tlie  reasoners,  tlie  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion of  mere  popular  and  unscientific 
handling,  lie  entered  on  tlie  field  of 
JMorals  and  Legislation,  as  Linn^us  did 
on  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  as  Lavoisier  did  on  the  science  of 
Chemistry — to  analyze,  and  to  introduce 
order  and  method ; and,  like  these  great 
men,  he  found  that  the  popular  nomen- 
clature which  had  accompanied  the 
vague  notions  of  his  predecessors,  was 
irisutficient  in  precision,  and  the  other 
scientific  requisites,  to  represent  his  own 
accurate  and  distinct  classification.  But 
he  had  difiiculties  to  contend  with  wdiich 
were  not  encountered  by  the  pioneers  of 
natural  science.  In  their  case,  none 
trod  the  same  path  of  investigation  but 
such  as  were,  like  themselves,  philo- 
sophers, who  were  prepared  to  view 
every  improvement  with  scientific  ap- 
preciation, and  to  take  advantage  of, 
instead  of  censuring,  whatever  tended 
to  facilitate  farther  investigation,  by 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
knowledge  already  acquired.  The  diffi- 
culty which  Bentham  had  to  contend 
with  was,  that  his  subjects  of  inquiry 
were  not  monopolised  by  philosophical 
investigators,  but  related  to  matters  of 
which  all  classes  of  the  people — the 
learned  and  the  unlearned — the  scien- 
tifically precise,  and  the  vaguely  de- 
clamatory— are  almost  always  thinking. 
The  classification  of  plants  is  left  to  the 
undisputed  control  of  the  botanist : but 
every  man  is  a classifier  of  oflences,  and 
duties,  and  legal  obligations ; nay,  it 
generally  happens,  that,  how'ever  little 
labour  or  thought  he  may  have  bestowed 
on  the  subject,  every  man  deems  his  own 
classification  the  very  best  that  can  be 
made.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  the  sinister  interests 
which,  being  at  war  wnth  the  wdiole  of 
Bentham’s  system,  are  inimical  to  every 
branch  of  it,  do  not  operate ; and  who- 
ever has  sufficient  skill  to  accomplish 
the  end,  and  will  undertake  the  labour 
of  making  a serviceable  nomenclature, 
in  any^  new  department  of  Nature’s 
works,  is  left  the  undisputed  despot  of 
bis  own  system. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
abstract  merits  of  Bentham’s  nomencla- 


ture, to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
ends  it  was  indispensable  ; and  the  stu- 
dent will  not  have  dipped  very  deeply 
into  his  works  before  lu.  discovers  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to  accom- 
plish that  precision  of  analysis,  and  that 
uniformity  in  all  the  proposed  legisla- 
tional  reforms,  of  which  the  instances  are 
so  many  and  conspicuous,  without  the 
construction  of  a nomenclature  specially 
adapted  to  the  Author’s  own  use.  A 
few  examples  will  illustrate  this  state- 
ment. To  'maximise  is  a word  of  frequent 
occurrence.  To  maximise  official  apti- 
tude^ for  instance,  means — to  raise  that 
quality  to  the  highest  attainable  pitch, 
— and  the  author  would  have  required  to 
use  all  these  words,  whenever  he  wished 
to  express  such  an  idea,  if  he  had  not 
coined  a word  for  his  own  use.  To  “ raise” 
would  not  have  done,  for  it  expresses 
no  terminus  ad  quern.  “ Increase,” 
“ improve,”  and  “ enlarge,”  are  subject 
to  the  same  objection— they  express  in- 
crement, but  not  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable point.  To  “make  perfect”  would 
not  express  the  meaning,  which  bears 
in  gremio  the  understanding,  that  per- 
fection is  not  attainable. — Me  found  the 
rule  of  action,  in  matters  wdiere  one 
nation  was  concerned  with  another, 
called  the  “ Law  of  nations,”  a term 
which  intimated,  not  the  purpose  or  use 
of  the  law,  but  its  mere  possession,  as  if 
it  were  the  only  sort  of  law  which  nations 
possessed.  lie  called  it  International 
Law. — He  found  no  word  in  the  language 
suited  to  express  a universal  body  of 
Law  ; for  the  word  Code,  which  is  gene- 
rally employed,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
express  universality,  and  is,  indeed,  ap- 
plied to  particular  departments  of  the 
Law — e.  g.  the  Civil  Code,  the  Crimi- 
nal Code,  &c.  He  therefore  coined  the 
word  Pannomion  from  the  Greek. — The 
adjective  “ civil,”  as  applied  to  law,  he 
found  possessed  of  various  meanings, 
sometimes  applying  to  all  those  portions 
of  the  law  which  are  not  ecclesiastical, 
sometimes  to  all  those  wdiich  are  not 
penal,  and  sometimes  to  all  those  wdiich 
are  not  military;  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  discard  it,  and  frame  the  dis- 
tinctive term  L^on-penal. — The  word 
“ criminal”  he  found  to  be  equivocally 
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used.  A criminal  lawyer  might  mean  a 
lawyer  versed  in  the  penal  department 
of  the  law,  or  a lawyer  guilty  of  crimes; 
a word  so  tainted  with  dubiety  was  use- 
less for  the  Author’s  purposes,  and  had 
to  be  discharged.  — The  substantive 
“ right”  he  found  employed,  and  mis- 
chievously employed,  with  an  ambi- 
guous meaning.  Originally  it  signified 
that  which  the  law  sanctions,  — my 
rights  are  those  privileges  of  action 
and  possession,  which  are  fixed  in  my 
favour  by  the  existing  law.  If  I dis- 
pose of  goods  by  bargain  and  sale,  I 
have  a right  to  the  stipulated  price,  and 
no  other  man  has  any  rival  right.  If  I 
am  a member  of  the  corporation  of 
London,  I have  a right  to  vote  for  a 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  but  not  for  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or 
a Mayor  of  Manchester.  So,  if  I be 
registered  on  a qualification,  in  terms 
of  the  Reform  act,  I have  a right  to 
vote  for  a member  of  Parliament,  but 
I have  no  such  right  if  I be  unquali- 
fied. But,  by  a confusion  between  this 
substantive,  and  the  adjective  rights 
whicli  is  the  opposite  of  irrong^  people 
applied  the  term  their  rights^  not  only 
to  those  privileges  of  which  they  wei'e 
in  possession,  but  to  those  which  they 
thought  they  ought  to  possess — to  those 
which  it  was  right  they  should  have. 
Hence  came  declamation  about  “ im- 
prescriptable  rights,”  “ sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights,”  &c. ; and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  confusion  was,  that  when 
people  demanded  new  privileges,  they 
spoke  of  them  as  their  rights — as  privi- 
leges to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
law,  but  which  were  denied  them.  The 
confusion  ended  not  in  mere  words  ; for 
men,  acting  as  if  their  legal  rights  were 
denied  to  them,  became  filled  with  the 
violence,  invective,  and  turbulence,  with 
which  an  open  refusal  to  enforce  the 
fixed  law  is  apt  to  fill  every  man’s 
breast.''^  It  was  a singular  illustration 
of  the  equivoque  of  the  word,  that  Black- 
stone  sliouhl  have  divided  his  Commen- 
taries into  Rights  and  ^Yrong•s,  as  if  the 
substantives  right  and  wrong  were,  like 


the  adjectives  of  the  same  words,  the 
precise  opposites  of  each  other.  The  word 
rights  was  employed  in  Benthain’s 
eailier  works  in  its  precise  meaning  as  a 
counterpart  to  fixed  obligations,  wdien 
he  examined  the  objects  of  the  civil  law; 
but  in  his  later  works,  when  he  had  es- 
tablished his  owm  distinct  nomenclature, 
it  was  discarded,  and  the  w-hole  body  of 
the  law  was  scientifically  divided,  as  w^e 
find  it  in  the  introductory  Book  of  the 
Constitutional  Code. t— The  verb  codify^ 
and  the  sub  tantive  codification^  have 
encountered  much  ridicule;  but  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  refer  is  as  legitimate 
a source  of  laughter  as  the  terms  thus  ap- 
plied to  it ; for,  except  by  means  of  such 
w'ords,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Author,  without  much  dubious 
circumlocution,  to  have  urged  the  utility 
of  codes  of  law,  and  to  have  pointed  out 
the  best  means  of  constructing  them. 
A code  is  a collective  body  of  laws 
complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  sanction- 
ed, as  covering  the  w hole  of  its  particu- 
lar field,  by  the  legislative  authority. 
To  perceive  the  difficulty  of  investigat- 
ing the  subject  wdth  Bentham’s  scientific 
scrutiny,  without  a verb  corresponding 
to  the  action  of  creating  or  making  a 
code,  let  the  reader  imagine  how'  incom- 
plete would  be  any  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  making  laws  in  detail,  with- 
out a verb  corres])onding  to  that  oj^era- 
tion — viz.,  the  verb  to  legislate,  w’ith 
its  substantive  Legislation. 

There  were  two  distinct  classes  of 
cases,  in  W’hich  Bentham  found  subjects 
of  discussion  to  which  no  one  had  ever 
given  names,  and  which,  therefore,  had 
he  not  himself  come  forward  as  god- 
father to  them,  w'ould  have  remained 
undenominated.  In  the  one  he  scattered 
his  nomenclature  here  and  there,  when- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he 
found  operations  and  phenomena,  which, 
though  aire  ady  known  to  be  at  woi  k,  had 
received  no  denominations.  In  the  other 
he  applied  new  names  to  the  new'  ma- 
chinery wdiich,  in  his  owm  constructional 
projects  of  legislation,  he  proposed  to 
erect.  The  following  n)ay  be  adduced 


See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  500  et  seq. 
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as  instances  uf  the  former  division  of  his 
nomenclature — In  all  operations  con- 
nected witli  courts  of  law,  the  quality  of 
beintr  accessible  or  inaccessible  to  tlie 
purpose  of  fultillintr  the  <lecrees  of  the 
court,  is  -sometimes  a most  important 
quality  both  in  men  and  things.  The 
Autiioi  j erceived,  that  though  the  im- 
portance of  the  (juality  was  admitted 
by  every  one  wliosc  attention  vas  at- 
tracted t(^  It,  no  (»ne  liad  given  it  a name  j 
ami  as  lie  had  often  to  sjjcak  of  it  him- 
self, he  fouml  it  neces.sary  to  designate 
it,  a id  lie  called  it  Forthcmainynrss. 
He  found  no  term  characterizing  the 
use  in  one  litigation  of  evidence  which 
bad  been  elicited  for  service  in  another, 
so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  etidence 
collected  solely  for  the  litigation  in 
which  it  is  ajiplied — and  he  called  the 
former  Adscitilious  evidence.  In  evi- 
dence as  furnished  liy  writings,  he  found 
that  tlie  nomenclature  of  the  law  diil 
not  distinguish  those  writs  which  were  i 
prejiared  with  the  express  end  of  serv-  j 
ing  as  evidence,  from  those  which,  not 
being  prepared  with  any  such  view,  ' 
ca,nic,  incidentally,  and  from  the  course  | 
of  events,  to  be  articles  of  real  evidence 
— The  one  he  called  Preappointed 
vritten  evidence,  the  other  Casually 
icrxtten.  j 

The  other  species  of  Nomenclature 
applies  to  the  now  offices  and  new  func- 
tions, required  for  bringing  the  Author’s 
system  of  government  into  full  operation. 
Such  are  the  Functionaries : Judiciary 
Jtcyistrar,  Government  Advocate,  Elee- 
mosynary Advocate,  and  Local  Head- 
man ; and  the  functions — Judiciary- 
power  controlling,  Communication-aid- 
ing, and  BeneJicent-mediationJ  Here 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Author  should  choose  his  own  names; 
and  the  only  (juestion  can  be,  whether 
he  is  successful  in  his  choice. 

To  a complete  scientific  Nomencla- 
ture the  Author  found  two  qualities — the 
one  necessary,  the  other  expedient.  The 
former  is  distinctiveness,  and  is  exem- 
plified in  the  use  of  words,  which  are 
restricted  to  the  meaning  assigned  to 
them,  and  have  no  other  meaning  at- 

* See  the  Coustitutioiial  Code,  Works,  voi.  ix.  i 


I tached  to  them  which  can  occasion  a 
■ dubiety  in  their  use.  Tlie  other  quali- 
I ficatioii  is,  that  they  should  have,  as 
I distinct  as  possilile,  an  etymological  re- 
ference to  the  thing  they  a”e  intended 
to  express.  There  are  two  aucantages 
in  a good  etymological  nomcciature — 
it  not  only  assists  the  memory  atid  aids 
the  judgment  by  the  connexion  between 
the  word  and  the  thing  signified,  bu(  it 
forms  a medium  throuLi*'  ''  hicli  ti.o  vari- 
ous branches  of  a .science  (.r  art  may  be 
seen  in  their  connexion  w itli  each  oth.cr. 
A very  remarkable  illustration  t/f  the 
power  to  create  such  a nomenclature  is 
afforded  by  the  Author’s  Encyclojiedical 
Table,  and  the  accompanying  treatise.t 
It  begins  with  Wellbeing,  or  Eudtemo- 
nics,  and  by  subdivision,  embraces  most 
of  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge  in 
collected  groups,  giving  to  each  a new 
and  apt  name.  Tims,  Natural  History 
and  Natural  Philosophy  are  respectively 
repre-sented  by  Physiurgic  Somatology, 
aud  Anthropurgic  Somatology  : the  one 
signifying  the  science  of  bodies,  in  so 
far  as  operated  upon  in  the  course  of 
nature  without  the  intervention  of  man 
— the  other  the  science  of  bodies,  so  far 
as  man,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
vertible powers  of  nature,  is  able  to 
operate  upon  them.  Of  the  unaptness 
of  the  previous  nomenclature  the  Author 
says : — 

Of  the  two  words, — the  first  an  adjective, 
the  other  a substantivf. — of  which  the  com- 
pound appellation  Natu  ml  History  is  formed, 
— it  found,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  the 
substantive  History  alreau  ' appropriated  to 
the  designation  of  a branch  of  lea'^ning,  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  those  states  of  f ersons  and 
things  of  all  sorts,  and  tliose  events  of  all  sorts, 
that  have  been  known  or  supposed  to  have 
had  place  in  times  past : present  time  either 
being  altogether  excluded,  or  its  history  being 
but  as  it  w'ere  a point,  in  comparison  with  the 
time  of  history  w'hich  it  closes.  Adding  the 
word  natural,  say  Natural  History,  the  result 
is,  that,  for  the  import,  designated  by  this  ap- 
pellative, antecedently  to  the  establishment  of 
that  usage  from  which  it  has  received  an  im- 
port so  widely  different,  ire  hate  this,  viz.,  the 
natural  account  of  those  states  of  persons  and 
things,  aud  so  forth,  and  of  those  events,  and  so 
forth,  which  had  place  in  times  past. 

Now,  with  what  propriety,  to  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  so  aptly  denominated 

+ Works,  vol.  viii,  p.  63  et  seq. 
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divisions,  of  the  branch  of  art  and  science 
itself  thus  unaptly  denominated, — with  what 
propriety,  to  Mineralogy,  to  Botany,  to 
Zoology, — can  the  term  Natural  Historii, 
consideration  had  of  its  original  and  proper 
import  as  thus  developed,  be  applied  ? 

* # * * ♦ 

The  branch  of  art  and  science,  for  the  de- 
signation of  which  the  compound  appellation 
Natural  Philosophy  is  in  use,  is  that  which 
has,  for  its  suited,  matter  in  general,  consider- 
ed in  respect  of  such  modifications  as  it  has 
been  made,  or  may  be  expected  to  be  made, 
to  undergo,  by  human  art,  under  the  guidance 
of  human  science:  with  the  addition, .perhaps, 
of  such  properties,  as,  by  means  of  changes 
made  in  it  by  the  application  of  that  same 
mental  instrument,  have  been  discovered  to 
have  been  already  belonging  to  it. 

Taken  by  itself.  Philosophy  is  the  love  of 
vis^om.  Adding  the  word  natural,  say  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and,  for  the  import  desig- 
nated by  this  appellation,  antecedently  to  the 
arbitrary  usage,  established  in  this  case  as  in 
that  other, — we  have  this,  viz.  the  natural  love 
of  irisdom.* 

But  the  Author,  while  showing  an  il- 
lustration of  what  may  be  accomplished 
towards  a pure  and  apt  nomenclature, 
admits,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  task  of  driving  out  the  old  empirical 
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system  of  names  would  be,  in  many 
cases,  impossible,  and  that  the  advantage 
would,  in  others,  fail  to  compensate  for 
the  labour  of  the  operation.f  It  \vaa, 
therefore,  only  wdiere  the  absence  of  any 
nomenclature,  or  the  palpable  defects 
of  that  in  existence,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  resort  to  his  own  mint,  that 
he  coined  his  words  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  finding  no  word  which 
indicated  a professional  assistant  in  tlie 
conduct  of  a law-suit,  and  which  was 
confined  to  that  meaning,  he  constructed 
the  term  Litigational  Proxy,  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Principles  of  Procedure. 
Instead  of  nsing  such  terms  as  “ Action 
on  the  case,”  “ Assumpsit,”  “ Qui  tarn,” 
“Detinue,”  &c.,  which,  though  use  has 
made  their  meanings  determinate,  are  not 
adapted  to  express  the  Author’s  scientific 
division  of  Law-suits,  he  adopted  such 
divisions  as  “Non-Penal  and  Penal,” 
“Simple  and  Complex,”  “Original 
and  Excretitious,"  “ Plurilateral  and 
Unilateral,”  “ Summary  and  Chroni- 
cal,” &c. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  GREATEST-HAPPINESS  PRINCIPLE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION. 


It  appeared  to  Bentham,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  that  the  Philosophy 
of  human  action  was  incomplete,  until 
some  general  principle  should  be  dis- 
covered, to  which  the  actions  of  man- 
kind ought  all  to  tend.  Tlie  way  had 
been  so  far  cleared  by  the  Inductive 
system  of  Philosophy.  Bacon  laid  down 
the  grand  and  general  law,  that  experi- 
ment is  the  means  of  obtaining  a know- 
ledge of  what  is  true ; but  a question 
was  left  to  be  answered — to  Avhat  end 
men,  after  having  achieved  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  true,  should  use  that 
knowledge?  It  was  clear  that  though 
experiment  might  teach  us  how  to  achieve 
that  end  when  it  had  once  been  pointed 


* Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  69. 
+ Ibid.,  p.  107. 


out,  it  could  not  be  the  means  of  dis- 
covering it ; for  the  very  supposal  of  an 
end  predicates  something,  not  sought 
after,  but  predetermined.  It  was  after 
much  thought  that  he  decided  that  tho 
end  in  view  ought  to  be  the  creation  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happi- 
ness to  the  human  race.  The  word 
“utility,”  was  the  first  shape  in  which 
the  end  pre.sented  it'clf;  X but  this  term 
left  the  question  “ what  constitutes  uti- 
lity” an  open  one.  The  answer  to — what 
constitutes  utility?  and  the  more  abstract 
principle  afterwards  adopted,  were  one 
and  the  same.  That  is  useful  which, 
taking  all  times  and  all  persons  into 
consideration,  leaves  a balance  of  happi- 


J Sec  the  Fragment  on  Government,  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  260  et  seq. 
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ness  ; ami, — the  creation  of  the  largest 
possible  balance  of  happiness — became 
the  Author’s  description  of  the  right  end 
of  human  actions.  The  manner  in  which 
he  stated  his  axiom  was  at  first  in  tlie 
word.s,  “The  greatest  liappiness  of  the 
greatest  number,”  or  “ Tlie  greatest  pos- 
.siblc  hapjtiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number;”  but  as  there  were  here  two 
conflicting  elements  of  extent — the  in- 
tensity of  tlje  happiness  and  the  num- 
ber of  jicrsons  among  whom  it  is  dis- 
persed ••  the  respective  limits  of  which 

^ For  instance,  if  the  qnestioii  were  put, 
■whether  a measure  which  ;i'ive3  twelve  i)eople 
happiness  to  the  extent  of  4 each,  or  eight 
pco[ile  happiness  to  the  extent  of  8 each  is  the 
preferable  measure,  the  former  statement  of 
the  principle  would  leave  it  doubtful  which  of 
the  two  should  be  adopted,  for,  though  the 
extent  of  four  be  but  half  of  that  of  eight, 
twelve  is  a greater  number  than  eight.  By 
the  latter  princi|de  the  process  is  simply 
arithmetic.  8 times  8 being  64,  and  4 times 
12  only  48,  the  happiness  to  the  extent  of  8 
each,  distributed  among  eight  people  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Like  everything  else  in  Bentham’s  Philoso- 
phy,it  is  by  its  reference  to  practice,  and  an  ob- 
servation oftiie  extent  to  which  it  is  acted  on, 
tliatthe  directionof  theargumentthus  abstract- 
ly stated,  will  beobserved.  Incases  of  distribu- 
tion, the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  is  pro- 
duced where  the  number  among  which  it  takes 
place  is  the  largest ; and  almost  all  human  hnvs 
have  a tendency, more  or  lessstrong,  to  prevent 
individuals  from  absorbing  in  their  own  persons 
an  exorbitant  proj>ortion  of  the  elements  of 
happiness  at  the  disposal  of  the  community. 
Again,  on  arithmetical  principles,  property  in 
the  ordinary  case  removetl  from  one  person 
and  given  to  another,  adds  a smaller  element 
of  ha[)piness  to  the  person  who  receives  it, 
than  that  which  the  person  deprived  of  it 
loses  ; hence  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
property  and  vested  rights.  But  the  following 
quotation  from  a Pupil  of  Bentham,  equally 
clear  in  his  explanations  and  happy  iii  his  illus- 
trations, will  make  the  matter  more  distinct  ; 
“ The  latest  improvement,  therefore,  of  the 
philosopher  whose  long  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  principle, — and  of  which 
the  present  Article  has  to  boast  of  being  the 
announcement  and  the  organ, — is  to  dismiss 
the  superfluous  ‘greatest  number,’  and  declare 
that  the  just  object  of  politics  and  morals,  is 
simply  ‘the  gre.\test  happiness.’  In  this 
manner  the  magnificent  proposition  emerges 
clearly,  and  disentangled  from  its  accessory. 
And  tlie  accessory  proposition  is,  that  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  happiness  must  always 
include  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
For  the  greatest  number  must  always  be  cora- 


conld  not  be  fixed,  the  simple  expression 
The  gri^atest  iiAPriNE.ss  was  deter- 
mined on. 

Tlie  Author  was  quite  aware  that  this 
[irineiple  wa.s  liable  to  the  imperfection 
of  all  axiom.s.  It  was  simply  like  others 
of  it.s  kind,  the  close.st  approacdi  to  the 
abstract  that  could  he  made  by  reason- 
ing. Logic  could  tender  it  no  support; 
it  mu.st  itself  he  the  base  on  which  rea- 
soning: should  rest ; and  unless  in  so  far 
as  he  could  obtain  admission  for  it,  it 
must  rciuain  unproductive  of  good.  Ho 

})Osed  of  those  who  individually  po.'sess  a com- 
[Kiratively  small  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
life  ; anti  if  anything  is  taken  from  one  of 
tliese  to  give  to  the  others,  it  is  plain  that  what 
he  loses  in  happiness,  is  greater  than  what  the 
others  gain.  It  is  the  mathematical  assertion, 
that  a quantity  .r  is  greater  in  comparison  of  a 
small  quantity  it  is  taken  from,  than  of  a large 
one  it  is  added  to.  It  is  the  avowal  that 
half-a-crown  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
porter  who  loses  it,  than  to  the  lUikc  of  Bed- 
ford who  .should  chance  to  fhid  it  ; — that  a 
chief  portion  of  tlie  baseness  of  the  rich  man 
who  seized  the  poor’s  ewe  lamh,  consisted  in 
taking  what  caused  so  much  greater  pain  to 
the  sufferer,  than  liappiness  to  the  receiver.” — 
Colonel  Thompson  s irorfo,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

In  the  Deontology  there  is  the  following 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Author’s  abbre- 
viation of  his  axiom 

“ In  the  later  years  of  Mr  Bontham’s  life 
the  phrase  ‘ Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number’  appeared,  on  a closer  scrutiny,  to  be 
wanting  in  that  clearness  and  correctness 
which  had  originally  recommended  it  to  his 
notice  and  adoption.  And  tliese  are  the  rea- 
sons for  his  change  of  opinion,  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

“ ‘ Be  the  community  in  question  what  it 
may,  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts;  call 
one  of  them  the  nmjority,  the  other  the  mino- 
rity; lay  out  of  the  account  the  feelings  of  the 
minority;  include  in  the  account  no  feelings 
but  those  of  the  majority, — you  will  find,  that 
to  the  aggregate  slock  of  the  happiness  of  the 
commuiiity,  loss,  not  profit,  is  the  result  of  the 
operation.  Of  this  pi'oposition  the  truth  will 
be  the  more  palpable,  the  greater  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  the  minority  to  that  of  the 
majority  ; in  other  words,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  unequal  parts ; and 
suppose  the  undivided  parts  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  error  will  then  be  at  its  maximum. 

“ ‘ Number  of  the  majority  suppose  2001, 
number  of  the  minority,  2000.  Suppose,  in. 
the  first  place,  the  stock  of  happiness  in  such 
sort  divided,  that  by  every  one  of  the  4001  an 
equal  portion  of  happiness  shall  be  possessed. 
Take  now  from  every  one  of  the  2000  his 
share  of  happiness,  and  divide  it  any  how 
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says,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Code. 

When  I say,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
whole  community  ought  to  be  the  end  or 
object  of  pursuit,  in  every  branch  of  the  law 
—of  the  political  rule  of  action,  and  of  the 
constitutional  branch  in  particular,  what  is  it 
that  I express  1 — this  and  no  more,  namely, 
that  it  is  my  wish,  my  desire,  to  see  it  taken 
for  such,  by  those  who,  in  the  community  in 
question,  are  actually  in  possession  of  the 
powers  of  government ; taken  for  such,  on  the 
occasion  of  every  arrangement  made  by  them 
in  the  exercise  of  such  their  powers,  so  that 
their  endeavours  shall  be,  to  render  such  their 
cause  of  action  contributory  to  the  obtainment 
of  that  same  end.  Such  then  is  the  state  of 
that  faculty  in  me  which  is  termed  the  will ; 
such  is  the  state  of  those  particular  acts  or 
modifications  of  that  faculty,  which  are  termed 
wishes  or  desires,  and  which  have  their  imme- 
diate efficient  causes  in  corresponding  feelings, 
in  corresponding  pleasures  and  pains,  such  as, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  imagination 
brings  to  view. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I make  a state- 
ment relative  to  a matter  of  fact,  namely  that 
which,  at  the  time  in  question,  is  passing  in 
the  interior  of  my  own  mind how  far  this 
statement  is  correct,  is  a matter  on  which  it 
belongs  to  the  reader,  if  it  be  worth  his  while, 
to  form  his  judgment.* 

among  the  2001:  instead  of  augmentation, 
vast  is  the  diminution  you  will  find  to  be  the 
result.  The  feelings  of  the  minority  being, 
by  the  sup))osition,  laid  entirely  out  of  the 
account,  (for  such,  in  its  enlarged  form,  is  the 
import  of  the  proposition,)  the  vacuum  thus 
left  may,  instead  of  remaining  a vacuum,  be 
filled  wiih  unhappiness,  positive  suffering,  in 
magnitude,  intensity,  ami  duration  taken  to- 
gether, the  greatest  wliich  it  is  in  the  power 
of  human  nature  to  endure. 

“ ‘ Take  from  your  2000,  and  give  to  your 
2001  all  the  happiness  yon  find  your  2000  in 
possession  of:  insert,  in  the  room  of  the  hap- 
piness you  have  taken  out,  unhappiness  in  as 
large  a quantity  as  the  recei)tacle  will  contain: 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  hapi)iiiess  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  4001  taken  together,  will  the 
rcsvilt  be  net  profit  ? on  tlte  contrary,  the  whole 
profit  will  have  given  place  to  loss.  How  so  ? 
because  so  it  is,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  tlie 
receptacle,  the  quantity  of  unhappiness  it  is 
capable  of  containing,  during  any  given  por- 
tion of  time,  is  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
happiness. 

“ ‘ At  the  outset,  place  your  4001  in  a state 
of  perfect  equality,  in  respect  of  the  means, 
or  say,  instruments  of  liappiness,  and  in  parti- 
cular, pow'er  and  opulence:  every  one  of  them 
in  a state  of  equal  liberty : every  one  inde- 
pendent of  every  other:  every  one  of  them 
possessing  an  equal  portion  of  money  and 


But  it  was  not  to  the  announcement 
of  his  first  principle  that  Bentliam  trust- 
ed for  its  adoption,  but  to  the  influence 
it  wmiild  have  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  when  they  studied  the  forms  in 
which  lie  brought  it  out  in  detail.  And 
this  brings  us  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  author  lays  claim  to  the  merit 
of  originality.  It  was  not  the  principle 
itself,  that  constituted  his  discovery,  but 
his  rigid  adherence  to  it  in  all  his  expo- 
sitions—his  never  losing  sight  of  it,  in 
what  he  did  himself  or  called  upon 
others  to  do.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
I world  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  such 
i a principle  ; he  found  the  theory  of 
utility  to  a certain  extent  promulgated 
by  Hume,  and  references  to  the  “ great- 
I est  liap])iness”  in  the  works  of  Boccaria 
! and  of  Priestley;  while  something  like 
the  LHilitarian  Principle  is  announced 
I at  the  commencement  of  the  Niconiach- 
I can  Ethics.  He  found  indeed  that  it 
! was  at  the  root  of  all  systems  of  religion 
! and  morality ; that  all  codes  of  law 
I were  more  or  less  founded  upon  it;  and 
i that  it  was,  iri  all  places  and  at  all  times, 

money’s  worth:  in  this  state  it  is  that  you 
find  them.  Taking  in  hand  now  your  2000, 
reduce  tliem  to  a state  of  slavery,  and,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  proportions  of  the  slaves  thus  con- 
stituted, divide  the  whole  number  with  such, 
their  property,  among  your  2001;  the  opera- 
tion performed,  of  the  happiness  of  what  luira- 
ber  will  an  augmentation  be  the  result  ? The 
question  answers  itself. 

“ ‘ Were  it  otherwise,  note  now  the  practi- 
cal application  that  would  be  to  be  made  of 
I it  in  the  British  Isles.  In  Great  Britain,  take 
' the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  make 
1 slaves  of  them,  and  divide  them  in  any  pro- 
■ portion,  them  and  their  progeny,  among  the 
: whole  body  of  the  Protestants.  In  Ireland, 

* take  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants,  and 
! divide  them,  in  like  manner,  among  the  whole 
' body  of  the  Roman  Catholics.’” — Deuntoloijy, 

I vol.  i.  p.  :V28-.330. 

Ill  connexion  with  this,  the  first  reference 
made  to  the  Deontology,  it  may  be  well  to 
' state  the  reason  rvhy  this  work  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  Bentliam’.s 
works.  It  was  collected  and  published  by 
Dr  BowTing,  so  lately  as  the  year  1834,  in 
two  volumes;  and  as  the  impre-sion  is  not 
nearly  c.xhausted,  it  was  supposed  that  a re- 
print in  the  collected  edition  would  be  a waste 
of  funds,  wdiich  would  be  better  employed  iii 
the  publication  of  works  from  the  author  sMSs, 

, * Works,  vol.  ix.  p 4. 
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an  unscon  ami  unacknowlcclge<l  guide  to 
limiian  action.  But  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  forth  this  guide,  to  prove  to  the 
vorld  that  it  .should  he  followed  iiiij>li- 
citly,  and  to  show  that  hitherto,  troni 
not  kccpii'ig  their  guide  in  view,  men 
hafl  often  wandered  tr<un  the  right  path. 

The  ii'ood  ot  the  coniniunit\,  the 
interests  ot  the  public,  “ the  \\ellaie 
of  mankind,’’  all  exj>ressions  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  talk  of  the 
jiroper  oiifls  of  action,  were  so  manv 
ackowledginents  of  the  CJreatcst-haiiiii- 
ncss  Pi'inciple,  and  vague  attempts  to 
embody  it.  There  is  here  :in  apt  parallel 
■with  the  philosophy  ot  Bacon.  Long 
before  his  day  experiments  Avere  made, 
and  thinkers,  even  in  their  emptiest 
theories,  in  some  shape  or  other  looked 
to  experience.  Fact  was  then,  as  now, 
the  source  of  knowledge ; but  for  Avant 
of  an  accpiaintance  with  Avhat  their  source 
of  knoAvlcdge  really  A\  as,  men  Avandered 
about  among  A’ague  theories,  and  Bacon 
Avas  the  first  to  discover,  that  Avhei’ever 


exjieriimcc  and  the  induction  from  it  are 
lost  sight  of,  there  is  no  check  to  the 
errors  of  thought.  In  like  manner  does 
Bcntham  sIioav,  that,  Avhen  the  greatest 
happiness  of  mankind  is  lost  sight  of,  in 
the  pursuit  of  more  immcdiatccnds,  there 
is  no  check  to  the  aberration  of  human 
action. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  utilitarian 
principle  in  minds  Avhich  arc  ignorant 
of,  or  do  not  acknoAvledgc  its  existence, 
than  in  the  appreciation  which  Bent- 
ham’s  works  have  met  Avith  by  the 
majorify  of  his  readers.  TIis  general 
principle  has  received  few  adherents,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  Avho  have 
adopted  his  detailed  ap])lications  of  it. 
There  is  no  project  of  change,  or  plan  of 
legislative  reform,  in  which  he  has  not 
kept  the  greatest-happiness  principle  in 
his  eye  as  the  end  to  which  it  has  been 
adapted  ; yet  there  are  many  who  accede 
to  his  practical  measures,  Avhile  they  re- 
pudiate his  general  principle.  Thus,  that 
jurymen  should  not  make  oath,  each  to 
A'ote  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
then  be  coerced  till  they  are  unanimous; 
that  tliere  ought  to  be  a general  register 
of  real  property,  in  \Adiich  all  sales,  bur- 


dens, and  jilcdges  may  be  entered  ; that 
the  price  ])uid  for  the  use  of  money 
ought  no  more  to  be  iixcul  by  law  than 
the  consideration  given  for  any  other 
contract — arc  all  ojiinions  admitted  by 
a large  portion  of  in-actical  men,  Avho, 
when  their  attention  is  directed  to  the 
end  to  which  all  these  proposals  are  but 
means,  intimate  a distasio  of  Auigno 
theory,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  had 
Bcntham  contented  himself  Avith  an  ex- 
position of  his  leading  princi|de,  instead 
of  giving  the  world,  on  so  wide  a scale, 
the  details  of  its  ojicration,  he  Avould 
have  had  far  fewer  followers  than  he 
has:  and  that,  indeed,  it  has  generally 
been  through  the  influence  of  his  prac- 
tical adaptation  of  it,  that  he  has  brought 
his  pupils  to  the  adoption  of  his  central 
principle. 

It  is  a circumstance  Avorthy  of  remark, 
that  the  philosophy  of  Benthain  met  with 
an  op])onent  e ven  in  the  extent  to  Avhich 
its  leading  pi  inci[)le  was  practically  ad- 
mitted. The  (piantity  of  utilitarianism 
that  was  in  mankind,  had  rooted  certain 
opinions  so  firmly  in  their  breasts,  that 
they  took  a .suspicion  of  that  sceptical 
philosophy  which  took  them  up  and  ex- 
amined them,  though  the  examination 
ende<l  in  approval.  People  lost  patience 
Avith  the  system,  when  they  heard  its  au- 
thor ask  Avhether  theft  and  falsehood  were 
hurtful  to  mankind, before  he  condemned 
such  acts.  When  it  aa'us  .said  that  murder, 
if  beneficial  to  society,  Avould  be  a vir- 
tue instead  of  a vice,  it  avus  indignantly 
maintained,  that  under  no  presumable 
circumstances  could  it  be  anything  but 
Avhat  it  is— the  most  atrocious  of  crimes. 
That  fact  AAxas,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
broad  and  clear  cases  in  which  the  utili- 
tarianism of  the  AAmrld  had  made  up  its 
mind  from  the  beginning.  Almost,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  men  had 
leaped  at  the  conclusion  Avithout  a per- 
ceptible interval  of  i-atiocination.  It 
was  a startling  thing  to  see  so  long 
decided  a question  called  up  for  trial, 
and  to  hear  the  evidence  against  it  in- 
vestigated and  Aveighed,  before  judg- 
ment Avas  pronounced,  as  if  there  were 
really  room  for  any  dubiety.  The  feel- 
ing Avas  somewhat  akin  to  the  popular 
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cry  wlilcli,  in  the  case  of  a public  and  1 
notorious  criminal,  tries  to  bear  down  j 
the  calm  deliberation  of  the  judicial  tri-  j 
bunal,  and  is  scarcely  content  when  the 
proceedings  end  in  punishment,  because 
the  very  weighing  of  evidence,  in  such 
a case,  seems  to  be  a trilling  with  truth 
which  frightens  people  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  possible  justice  may  be  got 
the  better  of.  A^iewing  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  their  popularity, 
the  prudence  of  some  of  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  utilitarian  principle  might 
be  questioned.  Putting  the  case  that 
murder  would  be  justifiable  if  it  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  was 
like  putting  the  case,  that  if  tliat  which 
was  bad  were  good,  then  it  would  not  be 
bad.  The  conclusion  was  so  cleai’ly 
leaped  to,  both  by  the  public  and  tlie 
philosopher,  that  the  mere  supposititious 
questioning  of  it  by  the  latter,  looked 
like  a play  on  words.  Yet,  all  who 
have  followed  tissues  of  abstract  reason- 
ing, know  how  very  necessary  it  is 
to  have  clear  views  of  the  simpler  pro- 
positions of  a series,  as  a prepaiation 
for  tlic  proof  of  the  more  complex. 
That  the  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a 
parallelogram  are  c<}ual  to  each  other,  ' 
seems  too  simple  a statement  to  reqitii’e  | 
any  proof : but,  if  it  were  not  demon-  I 
stz’ated,  a link  would  he  lost  in  the  chain  j 
of  reasoning  which  shows  that  the  squai’e 
of  the  hyjiothenusc  of  a right-angled  tri-  { 
angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  | 
two  sides.  Though  men  admitted  the  j 
evil  eHcct  of  murder,  they  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  utilitarian  principle  so  closely 
as  to  see  much  mischief  in  condezuning 

I 

a man  to  death  according  to  law,  when 
a smaller  punishment  is  sufficient : and 
while  theft  encountered  condeimiation  j 
almost  universal,  the  number  of  those  ' 
who  carried  out  tlie  principle  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wilful  accumulation  of  i 
debts,  which  the  debtor  knows  he  lias 
no  chance  of  paying,  was  small.  In  botli 
cases,  however,  the  proof  of  the  simpler  ■ 
pi’oposition  was  an  introductory  ste2>  to 
the  proof  of  the  more  comjilcx. 

Having  established  the  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  liappincss  as  the  leading  object 
which  all  men  shouhl  hold  in  view,  the 
next  step  \vas,  to  liiid  what  princi|)les 


there  wore  in  human  action  to  be  made 
conducive  to  this  end.  In  examining 
the  real  state  of  the  actions  and  impulses 
of  mankind,  and  going  back  from  parti- 
culars to  the  most  general  piiuciple  of 
action,  the  [ihilosopher  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  every  human  being,  in 
every  action  wdiich  he  performs,  follows 
his  own  pleasure.  He  had  to  deal  with 
a multitude  of  prejudices,  in  his  use  of 
this  term,  but  lie  w^ould  perhajis  have 
hardly  propitiated  his  opponents  if  he 
had  chosen  a new  one.  The  very  uni- 
versality of  its  imlividual  action  was 
against  it  as  a general  term;  for  every 
man  felt  so  strongly  that  what  was 
pleasure  to  his  neighbour  was  not  plea- 
sure to  himself,  that  he  revolted  against 
the  application  of  the  same  word  to  <{ua- 
lify  motives  which  apjiearcd  so  distinct. 
Among  a large  class  of  persons,  the  ex- 
pression, “ the  pursuit  of  pleasure,”  had 
inherited  the  bad  rejiutation  which  has 
popularly  attended  the  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus. It  w'as  connected  in  some  way 
with  sensuality  and  mere  corporeal  en- 
joyment, and  stood  in  opposition  to  those 
objects  and  jnirsuits  which  the  better 
part  of  mankind  hold  in  esteem.  In  the 
fiopLilar  discussions  on  this  subject,  there 
is  generally  a want  of  observance  of  the 
distinction  between  pleasure  as  attained, 
or,  in  one  word,  liappiness,  and  jileasurc 
as  an  object  souglit  after.  'J'he  latter 
is  an  unknown  quantity — the  former 
presents  us  with  the  arithmetical  results 
of  the  experienced  pains  deducted  from 
the  experienced  jtleasures.  IMany  a man 
makes  himself  unhappy;  but  no  man 
pursues  unhappiness,  though  one  may 
be  A'cry  unsuccessful  in  bis  ])ursuit  of 
hajqiincss.  One  man  is  seen  industri- 
ous, prosperous,  surrounded  by  a well- 
educated  moi'al  family ; bis  contempo- 
rary and  class-fellow  has  been  bring- 
ing himself  gradually  to  the  grave  by 
jjrofligacy — has  impoverished  himsclr, 
and  lia.s  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men  by  the  desjjcrate  alternatives  to 
which  misery  has  driven  him.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  both  these  men  are 
in  their  actions  directed  by  the  same 
motive — the  jzursuit  of  pleasure.  One 
man  is  seen  cautiously  laying  up  for 
liimself  a de2K)sitory  of  future  enjoyment, 
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at  the  price  of  present  privation  ; an- 
other, yielding  to  all  immediate  influ- 
ences, scatters  at  once  the  whole  ol  the 
material  of  enjoyment  which  nature 
has  put  at  his  disposal  ; while  a third 
is  systematically  depriving  himself  of 
the  ordinary  appurtenances  of  human 
gratification,  that  he  may  dedicate  them 
to  heaven,  or  to  the  relief  of  those  por- 
tions of  his  race  who  have  been  less 
gifted  than  himself.  It  requires  that 
one  should  hav'e  a very  abstract  and  un- 
conventional notion  of  the  term  haj)pi- 
ness,  to  believe  that  it  is  the  moving 
force  in  each  one  of  these  cases. 

Perhaps  it  may  serve  tlic  purpose  of 
farther  explaining  the  sense  in  which 
Bentham  used  the  terms  happiness  and 
pleasure,  to  compare  them  with  those 
words  which  more  nearly  approach  to 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  an  essential  difl’erence 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  two  words. 
llap])iness  is  applied  to  the  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  when  enjoying 
a continuity  of  pleasure  : pleasure  is 
applied  to  each  of  the  individual  sensa- 
tions which,  when  aggregated,  produce 
happiness.  It  is  generally,  therefore, 
more  convenient  to  use  the  word,  plea- 
sure, when  the  immediate  results  of  ac- 
tions are  talked  of,  and  the  word,  hap- 
piness, when  ultimate  and  permanent 
cflects  are  the  subject.  In  popular 
language,  the  distinction  is  sometimes 
draw'n  to  the  extent  of  contrast,  and  a 
man  is  said  to  pureuc  pleasure  to  the 
destruction  of  his  happiness.  Wlieu 
speaking,  therefore,  as  we  are  now  do- 
ing, of  the  immediate  impulse  of  acts,  it 
is  convenient  to  use  the  word,  [deasurc  : 
when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  acts 
in  their  general  results,  the  term,  hap- 
piness, will  be  more  applicable. 

The  term  nearest  to  being  synonymous 
with  pleasure,  is  volition : what  it 
pleases  a man  to  do,  is  simply  what  he 
wills  to  do.  By  considering  it  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  light  of  mere  volition,  we  se- 
parate it  from  the  notion  of  actual  enjoy- 
ment— that  popular  acceptation  which 
is  most  likely  to  lead  us  astray.  What 
a man  wills  to  do,  or  what  he  pleases  to 
do,  may  be  far  from  giving  him  enjoy- 
ment; \M:t,  shall  we  sav  that  in  doin'y  it. 


ho  is  not  folloAving  his  own  pleasure  ? 
A man  drinks  himself  into  a state  of 
intoxication  ; here,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  balance  of  happiness,  people 
can  at  least  imagine  jiresent  etijoyment, 
and  Avill  ailmit  that  the  individual  is 
pursuing  what  he  calls  his  {)leasure.  A 
native  of  Japan,  when  he  is  oftendecl, 
stabs  himself  to  prove  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  enjoy- 
ment in  this  case,  or  what  is  popularly 
called  pleasure;  yet  the  man  obeyed  his 
impulses — he  has  followed  the  dictate 
of  his  will — he  has  done  that  which  it 
))leased  him  to  do,  or  that  which,  as 
the  balance  appeared  to  him  at  the 
moment,  was,  in  the  question  between 
stabbing  and  not  stabbing,  the  alterna- 
tive which  gave  him  the  more  pleasure. 

Those  hasty  acts,  the  result  of  sud- 
den impulse,  which  one  afterwards 
repents  of  having  done  because  they 
militate  against  ultimate  happiness,  are 
the  operations  which  people  can  with 
least  facility  ally  to  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. They  cannot  imagine  a balance 
struck  in  the  mind  in  favour  of  ])lea- 
sure,  in  cases  Avhich,  by  their  results, 
and  the  feeling  which  the  actor  after- 
wards ex.presses  regarding  them,  have 
evidently  been  so  much  the  result  of 
want  of  consideration.  But,  unless  it  be 
denied  altogether  that  will  has  any 
influence  in  such  cases,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  what  the  man  wills  to  do  is 
that  which  gives  him,  at  the  moment, 
greater  pleasure  than  abstaining  from 
it.  A man,  in  a fit  of  fury,  stabs  his 
best  friend.  The  deed  fulloAv^ed  the  im- 
pulse as  quick  as  lightning ; but  was  not 
the  will  brought  into  play  ? if  it  was  not, 
ask  legislators  why  they  make  laws  for 
punishing  those  who  give  way  to  their 
])assions — ask  them  if  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment has  not  often  been  the  actual 
sanction  wdiich  restrained  the  assassin’s 
blow,  even  Avhen  the  deed  he  would 
have  committed  is  one  which  he  would 
afterwards  have  repented  of?  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  operation  of  the  will — of 
the  action  of  choice — is  exemi)lified  in 
every  day  life.  It  transcends,  in  its 
quickness,  the  powerofself-discernraenr;; 
and  thus,  working  undetected,  its  exis- 
tence is  forgotten.  A rapid  penman, 
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quickly  ■writing  a letter  to  his  friend, 
has  his  volition  exercised  on  the  choice 
of  subjects,  on  tlic  manner  in  which  he 
is  to  treat  them,  on  tlie  words  he  is  to 
use,  and  on  the  letters  which  he  is  con- 
secutively to  set  down  as  the  method  of 
spelling  these  words.  On  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  the  manner  of  treating 
them,  the  operation  of  the  will  may,  per- 
haps, be  distinctly  perceptible.  It  is  not 
so  distinctly  traceable  in  the  choice  of 
words;  ami  in  the  collocation  of  letters, 
succeeding  each  other  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundreds  in  a minute,  it  will  be 
quite  imperceptible.  The  acts  which 
are  called  rash — those  which  are  the 
effects  of  sudden  volition,  are  notorious 
for  their  malign  influence  on  happiness. 
The  Imperfection  generally  attributable 
to  hasty  operations  is  perceptible  in  them. 
By  too  rapidly  making  up  his  mind  on 
the  question  what  is  for  his  pleasure,  the 
hasty  man  makes  a wrong  decision,  and 
does  that  w'hich,  in  the  end,  brings  him  a 
heavy  balance  of  misery.  Sudden  acts 
may  be  fortunate,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
calculated  upon  as  the  most  conducive 
to  happiness,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  habit  of  doing  them  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  morality.  A 
gambler  may  make  himself  rich  by  a 
lucky  turn  of  the  dice;  but  the  best 
chance  of  permanent  opulence  is  in 
favour  of  the.  man  who  practises  a rigid 
system  of  industry,  honesty,  and  self- 
ro.'traint. 

The  terms,  choice  and  preference^  are 
useful  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pleasure^  as  used  by  Bentham, 
though  they  are  not  so  completely  equi- 
valent as  icill,  being  only  employable 
■wdierc  more  than  one  tiling  is  presented 
to  the  will,  each  with  its  own  induce- 
ments. Between  twm  courses,  which  a 
man  has  before  him,  he  adopts,  from 
pique  or  di.=<gust,  that  which  is  foolish, 
■n  icked,  detrimental  to  his  own  hapjii- 
ness,  and  he  repents  of  it  afterwards; 
still,  at  the  moment,  it  was  not  lc.ss  the 
object  of  his  ciioice,  his  jireference,  his 
will,  hi.s  pleasure. 

It  i.s  in  the  c:;.ses  where  the  instruments 
of  palpable  eujoymentare  given  upb_yone 
human  being  tbi  the  sake  of  the  haj)|iinc.s.s 
of  others,  tliat  its  common  iiopular  ac- 
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ceptation  renders  the  use  of  the  word 
pleasure  in  its  jihilosophical  sense  least 
commodious.  He  who  sacrifices  self  for 
the  good  of  others  will  be  said  to  yield 
to  the  dictates  of  duty,  of  generosity,  of 
humanity,  of  benevolence,  of  patriotism, 
as  the  case  may  be  ; but  generosity  re- 
volts against  attributing  to  him  the  selfish 
motive  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  There 
is  no  harm — indeed  there  is  much  good 
— in  the  terms  of  eulogy  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  motives  of  such  actions. 
Bentham  was  not  less  conscious  of  their 
excellence  than  other  moralists;  but  in 
looking  at  their  direct  and  immediate 
motive,  he  found  it  the  same  one  ruling 
principle — the  pursuit  of  pleasure — the 
doing  that  which  it  pleases  a man  to  do 
— the  doing  that  which  volition  sug- 
gests. The  misunderstanding  of  his 
opinions  arose  from  the  defect  already 
stated — theinabilityof  men  to  see  sources 
of  pleasure  to  others,  in  things  which 
were  not  sources  of  pleasure  to  them- 
selves. The  sources  of  jileasure,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  are  almost  innu- 
merable ; and  he  made  them  the  subject 
of  a most  laborious  and  minute  clas.sifi- 
cation,  under  the  title  of  “ A Table  of 
the  Springs  of  Action.” 

It  is  probable  that  this  list  may  not 
bo  quite  complete  ; and  from  the  nature 
of  such  a task,  if  the  accomplishment  of  a 
completely  exhaustive  list  were  demand- 
ed as  a condition  of  the  admission  of 
the  Utilitarian  doctrines,  the  condition 
would  probably  not  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
the  less  dilHcult  process,  and  is  certainly 
not  an  unfair  one,  to  a.sk  the  objector  to 
point  out  any  other  motive  but  his  own 
Jileasure  as  actuating  any  man  when  ho 
does  that  which  he  chooses  to  do.  AV  hen 
Howard  found  hinuself  possessed  of  an 
miajiprojiriatcd  sum  of  money,  the  first 
use  for  it  that  suggested  itself  was  a 
pleasure  trip  on  the  continent ; but  on 
.second  thoughts  he  devoted  it  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  benevolent  scheme.^. 
In  jiojiular  language,  he  was  said  in  this 
imstance  to  have  made  a sacrifice  of  his 
Jileasure,  or  of  his  enjoyment ; and  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  Howard 
pos.so.ssed  over  him  the  jiowcr  of  aj»j>ro- 

« tt'vrk.y  Yol.  i.  i'.  1 t'.'J  Jt"/. 
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priatingtotlieiniproA'emeiitofprisondis-  no  satisfaction  in  denying  himself  the 
ciplinefthe  money  which  tlie  owner  of  it  luxuries  of  life  that  he  may  increase  his 
had  intended  to  spend  on  travelling,  and  son’s  fortune,  or  that  a wife  cannot  in 
had  he  so  exercised  his  power,  that  owner  reality  snfter  pain  from  seeing  her  hus- 
would  probably  feel  that  Howard  had de-  band  pursuing  a career  of  vice,  if  she 
prived  him  of  a pleasure.  But  the  source  be  assured  of  a sufficiency  of  food  and 
of  enjoyment  and  the  will  to  choose  it  clothing  to  herself  so  long  as  she  lives, 
were  fitted  to  each  other,  and  placed  in  The  self-sacrifices  made  in  domestic  life 
one  mind ; and  who  shall  say  that  the  are  the  cause  of  wonder  to  those  who, 
choice  headopted  was  not  that  which  gave  not  having  like  ties,  have  not  the  same 
Howard  pleasure  ? Of  a kindred  sjiirit  sources  of  enjoyment:  but  it  is  useless 
were  the  whole  of  the  events  of  Bent-  to  question,  tliat  between  the  doing  and 
ham’s  life  : they  were  a rejection  of  the  the  not  doing  these  acts  of  self-devotion, 
more  gross  and  tangible  objects  of  hu-  the  balance  of  pleasure  is  felt  to  be  on 
man  enjoyment : a recourse  to  elements  the  side  of  doing  them.  There  is  almost 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for  which  an  c.vpcrunentiim  crucis  in  some  cases 
vulgar  and  truly  selfish  minds  have  no  where  mischief  is  done  by  yielding  to 
appreciation.  Seclusion,  temperance,  the  pleasures  of  self-sacrifice.  Children 
and  hard  labour  were  preferred,  as  the  spoilt  by  an  over-indulgence,  purchased 
outward  ami  visible  signs  of  enjoyment,  by  privation  on  the  part  of  their  parents, 
to  popularit}'-,  indulgence,  or  luxurious  arc  a frequent  illustration.  To  avoid 
ease;  and  the  inwanl  soui’cc  of  satisfac-  the  pain  of  sympathy,  a charitable  por- 
tion was  the  consciousness  of  doing  per-  son  parts  with  money  to  give  it  to  a 
manent  good  to  the  human  race.  Of  mendicant,  suspecting  probably  that  he 
his  capacity  for  appreciating  a character  is  an  impostor  and  will  make  a bad  use 
like  his  own,  let  liis  opinion  of  Howard  of  it,  or  knowing  that  indiscriminate 
stand  as  an  illustration.  “]\Iy  vener-  almsgiving  has  a deleterious  and  degen- 
able  friend,”  he  says,  “ was  much  better  erating  influence  on  society.  Thus,  too, 
employed  than  in  arranging  words  and  ! will  a jury  allow  a dangerous  malefactor 
sentences.  Instead  of  doing  what  so  to  escape  and  continue  his  ravages 
many  could  do  if  they  would,  what  among  the  community,  of  which  they 
he  did  for  the  service  of  mankind  was  form  a part,  because  they  have  not 
what  scarce  any  man  could  have  done,  firmness  enough  to  do  their  duty  at  the 
and  no  man  would  do  but  himself.  In  expense  of  what  is  called  their  humanity, 
the  scale  of  moral  desert,  the  labours  of  Having  found  the  psychological  fact, 
the  legislator  and  the  writer  are  as  far  that  each  man  in  all  his  actions  pursues 
below  his,  as  Earth  is  below  Heaven,  his  own  pleasure,  and  laid  down  the  rule 
His  was  the  truly  Christian  choice  : the  that  the  right  end  of  action  is  the  in- 
lot in  which  is  to  be  found  the  least  of  ci’oase  of  the  sum-total  of  the  pleasure 
that  which  selfish  nature  covets,  and  the  or  hajipiness  of  mankind,  the  next  ques- 
most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His  tion  came  to  be — how  the  jmrsuit  could 
kingdom  Avas  of  a better  world!  He  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  end?  and 
died  a martyr  after  living  an  apostle.”'"'  he  decided  that,  as  a general  rule,  the 
It  will  not  increase  our  appreciation  happiness  of  the  community  would  have 
of  such  men  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  greatest  chance  of  enlargement,  by 
that  self-gratification  was  not  their  rule  each  individual  member  doing  the  ut- 
of  action,  and  that  tk‘ ir  minds  were  not  most  to  increase  his  own.  The  conclu- 
better  suited  to  derive  pleasure  from  sion,  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  should 
such  acts,  than  those  of  the  more  ignoble  thus  be  deliberately  set  down  as  the 
section  of  mankind  whose  elements  of  proper  end  of  life — the  great  duty  of 
enjoyment  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  man — seemed  startling  to  those  whose 
earth  they  tread.  As  hojieful  a task  notions  of  felicity  Avere  drawni  from  its 
would  it  be  to  prove  that  tlie  father  has  most  palpable,  but  least  potent  depart- 

ment,  sensual  gratificatimi.  But  hero 

* Works,  Yol.  iv.  p.  121.  again,  as  in  the  other  departments  of  his 
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s}'stem,  he  appealed  to  the  conduct  of 
all  men — to  the  views  of  all  moralists 
■ — as  illustrations  that  he  was  founding 
no  new  system  of  morality,  but  merely 
clearing  up  that  which  had,  with  more 
or  less  of  deviation,  been  acted  upon  and 
taught  in  all  ages.  The  first  great  point 
to  be  kept  in  view  is,  to  distiuguisli  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  immediate  pleasure, 
and  the  doing  that  which,  probably  at 
an  expenditure  of  present  pain,  will  have 
the  effect  of  securing  a balance  of  plea- 
sure when  the  whole  transactions  of  a 
life  are  wound  up.  People  call  the 
former  the  pursuit  of  pleasure — the  lat- 
ter they  call  the  practice  of  morality. 
The  gambler,  the  spendthrift,  the  drunk- 
ard, adopt  the  former  course.  Heedless 
of  consequences,  they  snatch  at  present 
enjoyment ; but  before  the  end  of  their 
days  the  balance  of  pleasure  has  turned 
fearfully  against  them.  The  upright, 
industrious,  abstemious  man,  has  braced 
himself  to  resist  these  allurements.  He 
has  struck  the  balance  accurately  at  the 
beginning,  and  at  each  passing  moment 
of  temptation  he  keeps  it  steadily  in 
view.  When  the  opportunities  of  fleet- 
ing enjoyment  start  up  before  him,  he 
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the  same,  and  happiness  in  a future  state 
is  held  out  as  the  reward  of  virtue  here. 

If  people  did  not  follow  their  own 
pleasure,  it  might  be  a puzzling  question 
— what  morality  ought  to  teach  them  ? 
but  since  so  it  is,  that  every  action  they 
do  is  done  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
pleasure,  the  moralist’s  task  is  simplified. 
Ife  teaches  them  how  to  avoid  mistakes 
and  miscalculations.  He  shows  them 
how  they  are  to  obtain  in  its  greatest 
quantity  that  Avhich  they  are  in  search 
of. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  every  man 
acts  with  a view  to  his  own  interest — not  a 
correct  view — because  that  would  obtain  for 
him  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  felicity; 
and  if  every  man,  acting  correctly  for  his  own 
interest,  obtained  the  maximum  of  obtainable 
happiness, mankind  would  reach  the  millennium 
of  accessible  bliss  ; and  the  end  of  morality— 
the  general  happiness— be  accomplished.  To 
prove  that  the  immoral  action  is  a miscalcula- 
tion of  self-interest— to  show  how  erroneou.s 
an  estimate  the  vicious  man  makes  of  pains 
and  pleasures,  is  the  purpose  of  the  intelligent 
moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  does  no- 
thing for,  as  has  been  stated  above,  for  a 
man  not  to  pursue  what  he  deems  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  him  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment, 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  impossible.* 

In  having  di.scovere«l  that  it  is  a search 
after  the  sjreatest  attainable  amount  of 


says,  “ Xo ; I will  pay  dearly  for  it  , 

hereafter:”  it  will  conduce  to  iii.s  plea-  j happine.ss,  the  rule  of  morality  i.s  far 
sure  afterwards  that  he  has  avoided  it;  j fi'om  being  (levcloped.  'I he  difficult 
and,  reflexly,  to  avoid  it  is  ])leasure  to 


him  at  the  moment.  When  his  days  are 
ended,  the  book  of  life  shows  a balance  of 
pleasure — an  incrca.se  to  the  stock  of  the 
happincs.s  of  society,  to  which  he  has 
been  an  ornament  and  a benefactor  by 


problem.  What  line  of  conduct  will  be 
most  conducive  to  hap])inc3S  ? has  to  bo 
worked  out.  The  Author,  however, 
believed  that  he  had  done  much  to  faci- 
litate this  o])eration  by  laying  before 
people  the  ultimate,  in  place  of  the 


the  acts  which  have  conferred  felicity  ; secondary  objects  of  morality.  He  ad- 
on  himself.  jMoralists  and  divines  may  | mitted  that  all  the  world— both  the  moral 
disguise  it  as  they  will,  but  the  balance  and  the  immoral  part  of  it  weresearch- 

of  happiness  is  always  the  reward  which  : big  for  the  same  desideratum,  but  he 


they  hold  out  for  good  actions.  Be  | maiutainedthatthey wouldbemorelikely 
temperate — you  will  secure  health  and  | to  find  it,  if  they  did  not  forget  the  object 
respect.  iMake  your  expenditure  meet 


your  income — you  will  avoid  shame  and 
embarrassment.  Be  liberal — you  will 
have  the  good-will  of  mankind,  their 
praise,  and  their  kind  offices.  When 
the  teacher  looks  beyoiid  the  world  and 
open.s  up  motives  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell,  (for  Bentham 
did  U )t"  discu.ss  religion  in  itself,  but 
merely  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  infiucnc- 
ing  engines  of  society,)  the  appeal  is  still 


of  their  search  by  having  their  attention 
distracted  by  the  various  matters  they 
encountered  on  their  way.  He  found, 
that  in  the  .search  twodi.stinct  classe.s  of 
mistakes  w'cre  made.  Someacted  hastily, 
following  the  dictates  of  prc.sent  en- 
joyment without  weighing  the  con.se- 
quences ; these  were  the  immoral  men. 
Others,  after  a laborious 


invc-stigation. 


* Deontology,  vol.  i-  P-  1--13. 
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diviilired  schemes,  Avhicli  being  acted  on,  \ 
left  a balance  of  pain  greater  tlian  the  ' 
pleasure;  these  were  the  propouiiders  | 
of  false  moral  doctrines.  The  object  of  | 
morality  and  moral  discus.sions  is  to  ^ 
show  the  former  the  folly  of  their  ways,  , 
and  to  assist  the  latter  in  their  attempts  . 
to  discover  the  right  path.  _ j 

It  would  be  a very  palpable  mistahe  | 
to  presume  that  it  was  thexViithor’smean-  | 
ing  that  immoral  jiractices  always  bring  j 
their  i^tinishment  with  them  in  this  j 
world.  The  pi'oblem  he  works  out  is  ' 
one  of  chances ; not  of  direct  cause  | 
and  effect.  lie  maintains  only  the  pos-  \ 
sibility  of  discovering  a moral  rule,  the 
pursuit  of  which  will  give  the  individual 
the  best  chance  of  leading  a hai>py  life,  j 
The  principle  has  been  thus  propounded  : 
by  an  eloquent  discii^le — 

It  may  not  be  accordant  with  experience 
that  in  every  individual  case  the  man  who 
lives  in  tlie  breacli  of  moral  rules  shall,  in  ex- 
teriors at  least,  be  less  happy  than  some  other  ; 
— any  more  than  it  is  accordant  vith  expe- 
rience that  every  man  of  eighty  will  die  before 
every  man  of  twenty-five.  On  the  contrary  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  certain,  that  in  some  in-  1 
stances  the  contrary  will  happen.  But  what  1 
is  urged  is,  that  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  I 
proveable  by  experience  that  a man  would  be  I 
a simpleton,  who  with  all  the  chances  before  ; 
liiin,  should  choose  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  | 
an  average  man  of  eighty  in  preference  to  one 
of  twenty-five,— so  it  is  proveable  that  a man 
commits  an  error  and  a lolly,  who,  with  all  the 
chances  to  encounter,  chooses  the  quantity  of  ! 
happiness  which  shall  be  consequent  on  a 
course  of  immorality,  in  prefeiencc  to  the 
quantity  he  might  have  obtained  by  another 
course.  The  way  in  which  each  of  these  pro-  | 
positions  must  be  established,  is  by  individual  } 
attention  to  the  evidence,  that  though  now  and  | 
then  a man  of  eighty  sees  the  funeral  of  a man 
of  twenty-five,  or  a man  of  immoral  conduct  is 
(in  outward  appearance  at  least)  more  fortu- 
nate and  happy  than  some  one  of  opposite 
character,  this  does  not  destroy  tlie  general 
infei'ence  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  event 
is  of  a contrary  description,  and  that  the  man 
is  a blockhead  who  makes  his  election  the 
WTong  way.  If  indeed  anybody  says  he  sees  I 
reason  to  believe,  that  men  of  eighty  arc  on  1 
the  whole  better  lives  than  those  of  twenty- 
five,  or  that  immoral  men  do  upon  the  whole 
lead  happier  lives  than  moral  ones,  he  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  support  liis  own  opinion.  All 
that  is  insisted  on  is,  that  there  are  reasons 
sufficient  to  induce  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind to  come  to  a contrary  conclusion.  * 


* Colonel  Thompson's  V\'orks,  vol.  i.  p.2ol-2d2. 


It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language  as  an  accurate  vehicle  ol 
thought,  that  the  full  meaning  of  wliat 
is  invols-ed  in  Benthani’s  views  regard- 
ing the  pursuit  of  haiqjiness  cannot  he 
comprehended  by  any  species  of  simp>le 
exposition  : the  student  will  know  them 
best  by  examining  tliem,  inductively  as 
it  were,  in  the  various  works  in  which 
they  are  practically  apjilicd.  Among  1 he 
elements  of  the  greatest-happiness  prin- 
ci])le,  or  of  the  utilitarian  princijile,  he 
will  find  characteristics  very  difiereut 
from  that  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure 
which  popular  prejudice  attributes  to  the 
one,  or  that  hard  limitation  to  what 
are  called  the  immediately  usefid  and 
rejection  of  the  ornamental  objects  of 
life,  attributed  to  the  other.  There  was 
no  one  more  fully  endowed  with  the 
feeling,  that  everything  which  lifts  the 
soul  of  man  above  the  clod  he  treads,  and 
purifies  its  elements  of  enjoyment,  tends 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  end  which  he  had 
set  before  himself  as  the  right  one.  The 
progress  of  a system  of  intellectual  in- 
struction, tlie  most  refined  and  elevated 
in  its  nature  which  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual could  admit  of,  was  one  of  his 
favourite  schemes — one  towards  the 
practical  adoption  of  which  he  laboured 
with  a zeal  worthy  of  better  success,  d'he 
gradual  removal  of  the  pupil's  mind  from 
contact  with  those  objects  and  practicesin 
which  man  shows  the  greatest  amount  of 
his  animal,  andtlie  leastof  his  intellectual 
nature,  was  the  peculiar  moral  benefit  he 
anticipated  for  liis  system.  He  was  a 
zealous  admirer  of  what  may  be  called 
intellectual  disci])line.  He  conceived  that 
the  minds  of  youth,  in  almost  all  grades, 
and  under  all  systems  of  education,  were 
allovved  too  much  relaxation  from  the 
bracing  influence  of  severe  tliouglit.  If 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have 
made  every  man  a thinker ; he  would 
have  taught  all  men  to  meditate  on  the 
ends  of  their  actions ; to  check  their  pro- 
pensity towards  immediate  enjoyment, 
to  govern  thel’  passions,  and  to  look 
into  the  future.t  It  is  a common  error 

+ See  the  plan  of  a Chrestoniatliic  System  of 
Education,  in  the  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 et  fo/. 
Sec  also  tlie  Rationale  of  Iteward,  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  i£)2  et  setj.:  where  the  dilfcrent  beneficial 
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to  proclaim  Bentham  an  opponent  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  charge  was  artfully 
founded  on  his  protest  against  taxing 
the  poor  fur  national  institutions  acces- 
sible only  to  the  rich;*  he  was  friendly 
to  the  devotion  of  such  national  funds  as 
were  not  rc(piired  for  purposes  more  ur- 
gent, to  the  support  of  institutions  for 
improving  the  taste  of  the  people.  He 
was  in  his  own  person  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  passionately  attached  to 
the  ]>ursuit.  Towards  poetryand  painting 
the  bent  of  his  mind  did  not  lead  him ; 
but,  while  he  felt  that  his  own  intellec- 
tual exertions  were  'to  be  in  a different 
sphere,  he  denied  not  the  respect  due  to 
these  arts  in  the  persons  of  their  more 
eminent  professors ; and  he  saw  in  them 
great  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
to  those  whose  tastes  and  habils  led  them 
in  the  direction  of  such  pursuits.t 

Those  petty  sacrifices  of  selfish  incli- 
nation, for  the  j)leasure  of  others,  which 
constitute  the  rules  of  good-breediug, 
]>oliteness,  and  courtesy,  formed  part  of 
his  system  of  morality.  Tlicsc  arc  not 
important  acts,  taken  individually;  but 
collectively  they  are  the  materials  of 
which  much  of  the  happiness  of  .social 
man  is  created. j;  He  was  nut  deaf  to 
the  greater  culls  for  admiration  made  by 
that  species  of  disinterestedness,  which 
makes  large  sacrifices  of  what  is  called 
jiersonal  enjoyment,  for  the  good  of 

objects  of  encouragement  are  discussed.  .See 
also  vol.  i.  p.  560  ct  seij.:  vol.  viii.  395  et  se<j. 

* See  Wui'ks,  vol.  ix.  p.  451. 

+ See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  317;  vol.  ii.  p.  253 
ct  sec/.;  vol.  iv.  p.  10;  vol.  x.  p.  32. 

t The  rules  of  politeness  are  discussed  in 
“ The  Deontology,”  vol.  ii.  [).  1 32  et  set/.  The  sub- 
ject is  commenced  with  the  following  remarks  : 
— “ The  dependence  of  man  upon  his  fellow  men 
is  the  sole  source  of  the  extra-regarding,  as  it 
is  of  the  benevolent  priucijile;  for,  if  a man 
were  wholly  sufficient  to  himself,  to  himself  he 
voulJ  be  suffxciciit;  and  as  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  others  to\vard.s  him  would,  by  the 
supposition,  be  iiiditfereiit  to  him,  no  .sacrifice 
would  he  make  to  obtain  their  friendly  aficc- 
tions.  In  fact,  such  sacrifice  would  l)c  but  a 
waste,  and  sucli  xvaste  would  be  a fully. 

“ Happily  for  each,  happily  for  all  of  us,  the 
human  being  is  dilfereutly  co!’^tituted.  Of 
man’s  plea.sures,  a great  proportion  is  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  otlier.s,  and  can  only  be  pos- 
.••■essed  by  him  with  their  concurrence  and  co- 
operation. Tliore  i.s  no  iios^iliility  of  di.ii-e- 


otbers.  He  looked  on  the  disinterested 
benefactors  of  their  species — men  rarely 
occurring,  and  higlily  gifted,  as  those 
whose  greatest  happiness  was  centred  in 
the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  man- 
kind ; and  he  conceived  it  right  and  just 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  their  ser- 
vices should  he  amply  given.  But  these 
were  not  the  men  for  whom  he  could  cast 
his  .scheme  of  morality.  Greatly  as  they 
raise  themselves,  in  the  unapproaclied 
grandeur  of  their  minds,  above  the  people 
of  the  every-day  world,  it  is  for  tliese 
latter  that  codes  of  morality  must  he  coii- 
structctl ; it  is  to  the  size  of  such  mind.s 
that  they  must  be  fitted.  It  is  u.sele.ss 
to  ask  whether  it  would  be  better  that 
men  should  find  tlieir  chief  enjoyment 
in  something  higher  than  the  usual  ob- 
jects of  ambition  ; suffice  it  that  experi- 
ence shows  the.se  to  be  the  ruling  motivc.s, 
and  therefore  the  instruments  witli  whic!(. 
the  moralist  must  act.  He  who  ad- 
dresses himself  only  to  Howards  ami 
Wasliiiigtons,  leaves  several  millions  of 
well-intentioned  men,  with  narrower 
minds  and  lower  objects  of  ambition, 
unguided.  The  economy  of  the  world 
would  be  diflerent  from  its  pre.sent  con- 
stitution were  it  otherwise.  “The  vir- 
tue of  beneficence,  though  its  objects  em- 
brace all  mankind,  can  be  exercised  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and,  as  applied  to 
any  single  individual,  yet  narrower  is 
its  s]jliere  of  action.  And  this  is  well ; 

garcliug  the  happiue.ss  of  otlicns,  witliout,  at 
the  s:uiie  time,  risking  liappiue.^s  of  our  own. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding  those  indie- 
lions  of  pain  with  wliich  it  is  in  tlie  power  of 
others  to  visit  us,  except  by  conciliating  their 
good  will.  Each  individual  is  linked  to  his 
race  by  a tie,  of  all  ties  the  strongest,  the  lie 
of  self-regard. 

“ Dream  not  that  men  will  move  their  little 
finger  to  serve  you,  unless  their  advantage  in 
so  doing  be  obvious  to  tlieni.  Men  never  did 
so,  and  never  will,  while  human  nature  is 
made  of  its  pre.sent  materials.  But  they  will 
de.sire  to  serve  you,  when,  by  so  doing,  they 
can  .serve  themselves;  and  the  occasions  on 
which  they  can  serve  them.selves  by  serving 
yon  are  multitudinous.  The  intelligent  will 
catch  at  opportunities  which  escape  tlie  eyes 
of  the  vulgar;  ami  in  these  mutual  services 
there  is  virtue,  and  there  is  little  virtue  be- 
yond them;  and  happily  of  such  virtue,  there 
is  more  than  those  who  do  m.t  jiossc.---  it  ato 
willing  to  acknotvledgc  or  able  to  bei.eve. 
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for,  if  every  man  were  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice liis  own  enjoyments  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  otliers,  it  is  olivious  the  \\  hole 
Slim  of  enjoyment  would  be  diminislicd, 
nay,  destroyed.  The  result  would  not 
be  the  general  happiness,  but  the  gene- 
ral misery.”*  Again — Take  any  two 
j)crsuns,  A and  B,  and  suppose  them  the 
only  persons  in  existence:  call  them, 
for  e.xamplo,  Adam  and  Jjce.  Adani 
has  no  regard  for  himself : the  whole  of 
his  regard  has  for  its  object  jfc'rc.  Jhce., 
in  like  manner,  has  no  regard  for  her- 
self: the  whole  of  her  regard  has  for  its 
object  xidam.  Follow  this  supposition 
up : introduce  the  occurrences  Avhich, 
sooner  or  later,  arc  sure  to  happen,  ami 
you  will  SCO  that,  at  the  end  of  an  as- 
signable length  of  time,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  accident,  but  in  no  case  so 
much  as  a twelvemonth,  both  will  iina- 
voiilably  have  perished.”  t 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  disinterestedness,  to  hold  that 
mankind  would  not  be  advanced  but  de- 
teriorated, if  all  the  shopkeepers  deserted 
their  counters  to  revolve  schemes  for  the 
public  good.  The  produce  of  the  selfish 
industry  of  commonjdace  moral  men  and 
good  citizens,  is  the  fund  with  which  phi- 
lanthropy deals  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Aggrandizing,  money-getting  Britain, 
gave  twenty  millions  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves : how  could  such  an  act 
be  accomplished  by  a nation  of  Aristi- 
dcses  and  Epictetuses? 

Bentham’s  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
mankind  was  unsuccessful  in  this  rc- 
6i)ect,  that,  in  the  separate  course  of  ac- 
tion of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man, 
there  were  so  many  apparent  contrasts, 
4iat  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  any 
common  element  in  their  motives.  But 
even  when  it  was  cx|)lained  that  the 
former  made  a sacrifice  of  the  present 
to  the  future,  it  did  not  appear  that 
he  encountered  and  overcame  difficul- 
ties which  the  vicious  man  failed  to  de- 
feat, in  anything  like  the  proportion  in 
which  the  two  diftcred  from  each  other 
in  the  quality  of  goodness.  “ The  one 
man,”  it  would  be  said,  “ is  wicked,  and 


■*  Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  201). 
•|-  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  1.02. 


I the  other  is  virtuous  ; but  if  wicked- 
I ness  be  a yielding  to  the  temptations  of 
i immediate  appetite,  and  virtue  be  the 
I resistance  of  them,  the  virtuous  man’s 
I life  must  be  a continual  up-hill  struggle. 

' Now  we  see  none  of  this:  he  goes  on 
j c:isily  and  naturally  ; he  makes  no 
; great  effort  to  be  virtuous — not  even  so 
I great  an  effort  as  that  which  his  vicious 
neighbour  makes,  and  makes  in  vain  — 

I to  reclaim  himself:  it  must  just  be  the 
j natural  tendency  of  the  one  to  be  a 
I good  man,  and  of  the  other  to  be  a bad 
I man.”  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that 
I there  are  physiological  and  psychological 
I differences,  which  will  make  the  avoid- 
ance of  a given  act  a matter  of  greater 
i effort  on  the  part  of  one  man  than  on 
1 tliat  of  another ; but  it  does  not  the  less 
follow,  that  there  is  a measure  of  self- 
restraint  at  the  command  of  both,  and 
i that  the  individual  will  be  better  and 
' ha])picr  if  it  be  exercised.  The  circum- 
stance which  misleads  the  world,  is  the 
ease  with  which  self-restraint  is  accom- 
plished after  it  becomes  a habit.  The 
drunkard  must  tear  himself  from  his 
I stimulant,  with  a violent  effort ; but  the 
! man  who  has  overcome  the  first  temp- 
tation to  indulgence  meets  the  recur- 
. rence  with  cpiiet  case. 

j In  proportion  as  a man  has  acquired  a com- 
mand over  his  desires,  resistance  to  their  im- 
I pulse  becomes  less  and  less  difficult,  till,  at 
; length,  in  some  constitutions,  all  difficulty 
vanishes.  In  early  life,  for  example,  a man 
may  have  acquired  a taste  for  wine,  or  for  a 
particular  species  of  food.  Finding  it  disagree 
! with  his  constitution,  little  by  little,  the  un- 
' easinesses  attendant  on  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite  become  so  fre<iucnt,  so  constantly 
present  to  his  recollection,  that  the  anticipa- 
j tion  of  the  future  certain  pain  gains  strength 
I enough  to  overpower  the  impression  of  the 
present  pleasure.  The  idea  of  the  greater 
distant  suffering  has  extinguished  that  of  the 
lesser  contemporaneous  enjoyment.  And  it  is 
thus  that,  by  the  power  of  association,  things, 
which  had  been  originally  objects  of  desire, 
become  objects  of  aversion  ; and,  on  the  other 
] hand,  things  which  had  been  originally  objects 
I of  aversion,  such  as  medicines,  for  instance, 
i become  objects  of  desire.  In  the  case  above 
referred  to,  the  pleasure  not  being  in  posses- 
sion, could  not,  of  course,  be  sacrificed — it  was 
non-existeut ; nor  was  there  self-denial  in  the 
case,  for  as  the  desire  which  had  originally 
been  calling  for  its  gratification  was  no  longer 
in  existence,  there  remained  no  demand  to 
which  denial  could  be  opposed.  When  things 
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are  in  this  situation,  the  virtue,  so  far  from 
being  annihilated,  has  arrived  at  the  pinnacle 
of  its  highest  excellence,  and  shines  forth  in 
its  brightest  lustre.  Defective,  indeed,  would 
that  definition  of  virtue  be,  which  excluded 
from  its  pale  the  very  perfection  of  virtue.*' 

But  the  main  difficulty  which  has 
been  raised  against  the  Greatest-happi- 
ness principle,  is  in  the  allegation,  that 
each  man,  in  pursuing  his  otvn  greatest 
happiness,  will  sacrifice  that  of  others ; 
and  that  to  call  upon  a man  to  pursue 
his  own  greatest  happiness  in  this  world 
is  simply  inviting  him  to  ])illage  his 
neighbours  of  their  proper  fund  of  fe- 
licity. The  answer  to  this  is  the  same 
plea  on  which  the  captain  of  a ship, 
which  has  run  short  of  provisions,  would 
recommend  all  the  crew,  both  weak  and 
strong,  to  submit  to  an  arrangement  for 
short  allowance.  To  A and  B alone  it 
would  be  their  greatest  haj)piness,  per- 
haps, to  have  the  run  of  the  ship’s  store, 
but  there  are  0,  and  D,  and  E,  and  F, 
with  the  .same  inclinations  counteracting 
them  ; and  though  A and  B miglit  re- 
sist all  the  calls  of  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  might  be  even  able,  at  the 
moment,  to  carry  their  point  of  prefer- 
ence by  force,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  a 
final  accounting  with  the  law.  All,  there- 
fore, see  that  it  will  be  their  gi-eatest 
happiness  to  make  an  average  division; 
and  good  ship-economy  will  show  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  such  a 
system  as  to  make  an  equal  distribution, 
keeping  in  view  the  number  of  the  crew 
and  the  time  they  are  likely  to  be  at  sea. 
Just  so  is  it  in  the  world  at  large.  Each 
man  feels  that  the  best  security  for  him- 
self getting  a share  of  happiness,  is  to 
give  way  to  a certain  extent  to  his  neigh- 
bour. Such  is  the  habit  more  or  less  in 
every  portion  of  the  globe ; and  it  is  in 
the  countries  where  jiractice  has  settled 
the  proportion,  of  how  much  should 
be  kept  and  how  much  given  away, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  that  the 
end  of  morality  has  been  best  ac- 
complished. The  strongest  counter-il 
lustration  which  an  opponent  could  find, 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  a despotism  ; but 
even  here  the  principle  is  followed, 
though,  according  to  our  Author’s  opin- 


ion, very  barbarously  and  unsatisfac- 
torily. If  the  despot  presides  over  a 
docile  people  who  will  not  rebel,  it  is  a 
sign  that  they  prefer  the  c.ase  of  submis- 
sion to  the  exertion  of  indejicndence, 
and  they  are  following  their  happiness 
in  their  own  way.  Among  such  a jieo- 
ple,  the  temptation  to  play  the  pranks 
to  which  despotism  is  liable,  is  greatest, 
and,  to  .say  the  truth,  does  least  harm. 
But  if  an  autocrat  were  calculating  what 
cour.se  would  produce  him,  on  the  whole, 
the  greatest  hapiuness,  it  i.s  believed  that 
he  would  not  find  it  to  be  in  ri^asting 
his  subjects  before  slow  fires,  or  skin- 
ning them  alive,  or  hunting  tliem  with 
blood-hounds  ; and  that  the  despot  who 
has  taken  the  best  estimate  of  a happy 
reign,  is  he  who  has  resoh'ed  to  make 
his  sway  wise  and  beneficent;  to  do 
justice  and  to  love  merev.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  the  embers  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  have  been  .so  completely  ex- 
tinguished that  no  gust  will  waken  them 
into  a blaze  ; and  more  or  less,  the  fear 
of  resistance  holds  the  despot  in  awe, 
providing  in  his  person  an  illustration, 
though  certainly  but  a rudely  developed 
one,  of  the  counteraction  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  universality  of  the  pursuit 
of  sclf-euj’oyment. 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of 
the  wide  embracing  influence  of  what 
has  been  denounced  as  “ the  .selfish  .sy.s- 
tem,”  than  its  extension  not  only  to  all 
classes  of  mankind,  of  whatever  colour 
or  persuasion,  but  to  every  living  thing 
to  which  the  Deity  has  given,  along 
with  animal  life,  the  capacity  of  physi- 
cal pain  and  pleasure.  Bentham  was  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  legislative 
protection  of  the  brute  creation  from 
cruelty,  t Perhaps  in  his  own  case  he 
needed  no  train  of  philoso])hical  deduc- 
tion to  teach  him  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  treating  them  with  humanity;  but  he 
thought  their  claims  not  the  le.ss  worthy 
of  attention  when  he  could  place  them 
on  the  ground  of  self-interest.  lie  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  interest  of  man- 
kind at  largo  to  suppress  all  indulgence 
in  cruelty,  because  the  habit  of  being  oal- 


+ .See  tlic  AVork.?,  vol.  i.  p.  142-143,  5G2  ; 
vol.  X.  p.  o4i)-,-j50. 
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lous  to  animal  suffering  propagates  itself 
in  crimes  of  violence  and  brutality — a 
j)iicnomenon  which  will  have  to  be  far- 
ther noticed  in  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Punishment.  In  another  form 
lie  inculcated  tlic  cause  of  humanity 
on  grounds  of  sclt-intercst,  by  display- 
inf^the  liigli  intellectual  nature  ot  the 
enjoyment  derived  from  its  exorcise. 

Jlenthain  made  a rigid  analysis  of 
the  various  forms  in  whi(di  the  fear  of 
oonsC(| uences  check  a man  in  the  juir- 
.suit  of  wh.it  may  be  his  own  indivi- 
dual pleasure;  and  having  ranged  .and 
grouped  them,  he  divided  them  into  four 
clas.ses  and  (•.ailed  them  sanctions — the 
chains,  as  it  were,  whicli  bind  a man  from 
following  his  o‘\  n ^ iid  will.  1 hc.se 
are,  1st,  The  Phy.sical  Sanction,  vi;;., 
the  bodily  phenomena,  which,  in  the 
course  of  human  conduct,  arise  from 
coi'tain  cla.s.ses  of  .act.s,  .and  punish  the 
individual  by  the  j)ainful  semsation  cre- 
ated, or  reward  him  by  the  pleasurable. 
Di.scase  produced  by  di.ssipation — health 
n(niri.shed  by  temperance  and  exercise, 
arc  the  most  common  and  the  broadest 
developments  of  this  sanction.  2d, 
The  Political  Sanction,  which  is  in  other 
words  the  law  of  the  land,  created  for 
the  ininishmcut  of  otlences  and  the  pi’o- 
tection  of  the  virtuous.  3d,  The  Moral 
Sanction,  which  is  the  operation  of  the 
moral  habits  of  tlie  state  of  society  he  is 
in,  .so  far  as  it  affects  the  individual — 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  legal 
sanction  will  be  afterwards  paidicularly 
explained,  because  the  two  together 
occuj)y  the  greater  part  of  Bentham’s 
labours.  Tlie  fourth  is  the  Religious 
Sanction,  acting  through  the  A nticipati  ve 
operation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Tiic  proper  direction  of  these 
sanctions  constitutes  the  field  of  labour 
of  a man  who  would  do  good  to  his  spe- 
cies. The  medical  man — not  ho  who 
merely  cures  diseases  individually  as 
they  are  presented  to  him— but  he  who 
investigates  them  in  the  direction  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  gives  the  world 
the  benefit  of  his  discoveries,  is  a la- 


* For  the  Exposition  of  the  Sanctions,  see 
Deontology,  vol.  i.;  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  U et  sen.- 
iii.  2t0  j vi.  18  et  seg.,  260  etscq. 
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lionrer  in  the  cause  of  the  ]>roper  end  of 
the  Physical  Sanction.  He  discovers  Iho 
•sources  of  disease,  leaving  ju'ohably  to 
others  the  task  of  observing  liow  much 
hapj)ine.ss  a man  sacrifices  by  encounter- 
ing it,  and  bow  much  happiness  he  will 
save  by  a\'oiding  it.  Tlie  nnn'al  philo- 
sopher is  the  man  who  deals  with  the 
moral  sanction.  As  to  the  legal  sanc- 
tion, there  arc  few  men,  from  the  empe- 
ror down  to  the  non-elector  wearing  a 
party  badge,  who  has  not  some  influence 
in  its  operation  ; .and  a right  influence  is 
developed  in  the  making  of  good  laws, 
a wrong  in  the  making  of  b.aJ.  The 
influence  of  the  religions  sanction  is 
al.-?o,  more  or  les.s,  in  all  men's  hund.s, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  the  clergy.  It 
is,  under  some  circumstances,  the  most 
jiotcnt,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Of 
its  ojicration  in  the  former  shape,  no 
illustration  will  be  needed  in  a Chri.s- 
tian  land.  Imh’  the  latter,  we  can 
look  at  all  the  crimes  which  have  been 
produced  by  religious  influences, — the 
groat  tragedy  from  which  Christianity 
dates,  the  IMassacrc  of  St  Bartholomew, 
the  Inquisition,  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  the  persecution  of  the 
Irish  Catliolics.t  Of  the  operation  of 
the  .sanctions,  the  following  is  an  illus- 
tration from  the  Deontology — it  is  a sort 
of  narrative  adaptation  of  Hogarth’s  In- 
dustry and  Idleness.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  admits  of  a fifth  s.auctiou 
— the  social — which  the  author  seemed 
to  consider  might  either  be  viewed 
separately,  or  as  a branch  of  the  moral. 

Timothy  Tliouglitless  and  Walter  Wise  are 
fellow  apprentices.  Tlionghtless  gave  in  to  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  ; Wise  abstained  from  it. 
Mark  the  consecinencc. 

1.  Physical  sanction.  For  every  debauch, 
Thoughtless  was  rewarded  by  sickness  in  the 
head;  to  recruit  himself  he  lay  in  bed  the  next 
moi  ning,aiid  his  whole  frame  became  enervated 
by  relaxation  ; and  when  he  returned  to  his 
work,  his  work  ceased  to  be  a source  of  satis- 
faction to  him. 


+ “Fanaticism  never  sleeps:  it  is  never 
glutted.  It  is  never  stopped  by  philanthropy, 
for  it  makes  a merit  of  trampling  on  philan- 
thropy. It  is  never  stopped  by  conscience, 
for  it  has  pressed  consinence  into  its  service. 
Avarice,  Inst,  and  vengeance,  have  piety,  bene- 
volence, honour — fanaticism  has  nothing  to  op- 
pose it.” — lEorits,  vol.  i.  p.  7o,  note. 
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Walter  Wise  refused  to  accompany  liim  to 
the  drinking  table.  His  health  had  not  been 
originally  strong,  but  it  was  invigorated  by 
temperance.  Increasing  strength  of  body 
gave  increasing  zest  to  every  satisfaction  he 
enjoyed:  his  rest  at  night  was  tranquil,  his 
risings  in  the  morning  cheerful,  his  labour 
pleasurable. 

2.  Social  sanction.  Timothy  had  a sister, 
deeply  interested  in  his  happiness.  She  re- 
proved him  at  first,  then  neglected,  then 
abandoned  him.  She  had  been  to  him  a source 
of  great  pleasure— it  was  all  swept  away. 

Walter  had  a brother,  who  had  .shown  in- 
difference to  him.  That  brother  had  watched 
over  his  conduct,  and  began  to  show  an  in- 
terest in  his  wellbeing — the  interest  increased 
from  day  to  day.  At  last  he  became  a con- 
stant visiter,  and  a more  than  common  friend, 
and  did  a thousand  services  for  his  brother, 
which  no  other  man  in  the  world  would  have 
done. 

3.  l^pular  sanction.  Timothy  was  member 
of  a cTiib,  which  had  money  and  reputation. 
He  went  thitheroiie  day  in  a state  of  inebriety; 
he  abused  the  secretary,  and  was  expelled  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

The  regular  habits  of  Walter  had  excited 
the  attention  of  his  master.  He  said  one  day 
to  his  banker — The  young  man  is  fitted  for  a 
higher  station.  Tlie  banker  bore  it  in  mind, 
and  on  the  first  opportunity,  took  him  into  his 
service.  He  rose  from  one  distinction  to  an- 
other, and  was  frequently  consulted  on  busi- 
ness of  the  highest  importance  by  men  of 
wealth  and  influence. 

4.  Legal  sanction.  Timothy  rushed  out 
from  the  club  whence  he  had  been  so  igno- 
miniously  expelled.  He  insulted  a man  in 
the  streets,  and  walked  pennyless  into  the 
open  country.  Recklc.ss  of  everything,  he 
robbed  the  first  traveller  he  met;  he  was  ap- 
prehended, prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

Walter  had  been  an  object  of  approbation 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  called,  by  their 
good  opinion  to  the  magistracy.  He  reached 
its  highest  honours,  and  even  sat  in  judgment 
on  his  fellow  apprentice,  whom  time  and 
misery  had  so  changed,  that  he  was  not  re- 
cognised by  him. 

5.  Religious  sanction.  In  prison,  and  in 
the  ship  which  conveyed  Timothy  to  Butaiiy 
Bay,  his  mind  was  alarmed  and  afflicted  with 
the  apprehension  of  future  ])anisliment — an 
angry  and  avenging  Deity  was  constantly  pre- 
.sent  to  his  thouglits,  and  every  day  ofliis  ex- 
istence was  embittered  by  tlie  dread  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

To  Walter  the  contemplation  of  futurity 
was  peaceful  and  plcasnreable.  He  dwelt 
with  constant  delight  on  the  benign  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  conviction  was  ever 
present  to  him  that  it  must  be  we’.l.  that  all 
ultimately  must  be  well,  to  the  virtuous. 
Ciieat,  indeed,  was  the  balance  of  pleasure 
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which  he  drewfrom  his  existence, and  great  was 
the^sum  ot  happiness  to  which  he  gave  birth.* 
There  are  two  main  objects  in  view, 
in  those  of  Bentliain’.s  works  which  are 
intended  to  influence  human  action — the 
direction  of  the  iUoral,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legal  Sanction.  The  one 
is  to  instruct  the  individual  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do — tlic  other  is  to  instruct 
the  legislator  what  he  ought  to  enforce 
and  lostrict.  Where  the  former  has 
been  the  end  in  view,  the  science  ha.s 
been  denominated  jMorals  or  Ethic.s — 
by  Bcntham  it  was  called  Deontology, 
from  the  Greek  « That  which 
should  bo,  or  which  is  right.  Where 
the  latter  end  is  held  in  view,  the  .sci- 
ence is  called  Politics  or  Political  I’lii- 
loisophy,  and  embraces  witliin  it  the 
art  and  science  of  ]-,egislation.  To  ihi.s 
department  of  bi.s  general  system  for 
tlie  regulation  of  buman  action.?,  by  far 
tlie  greater  part  of  Bentbam’s  work.9 
have  been  devoted.  Altliough  the 

Grcatcst-happine.s.s  principle  he  the  end 
in  view  of  all  the  author’.s  writing.3, 
whether  they  instruct  men  how  to  direct 
their  own  individual  actions,  or  teach 
them  how  to  make  rules  for  the  action 
of  otlier.s,  yet  there  is  a broad  demar- 
cation between  the.se  two  subjects,  be 
ginning  at  the  very  root  of  both  of 
them.  That  which  it  may  he  each 
man’s  duty  to  do,  it  may  not  be  right 
for  each  )egi.slator  to  enforce  upon  lii.s 
suhject.s,  bccau.se  the  very  act  of  en- 
forcement may  have  in  it  elements  oi 
mi.scliicf  to  tlie  community,  prepon 
I dcrant  over  tlio  good  accompli.-lied  by 
I the  enforcement.  In  other  word.s,  it 
I may  tend  to  the  greatest  happiiics.s  of 
.society,  that  a man  .should  voluntarily 
I follow  a certain  rule  of  action ; hut  it 
I may  l»c  injurious  to  the  liapjiiness  of 
1 the  community  in  general,  to  compel 
I him  to  follow  .such  a rule  if  his  in- 
clination be  agaimst  it.  For  in.stance, 

• in  the  Defence  of  U.sury,  the  lending 
and  borrowing  of  money  at  high  in'.or- 
est,  for  the  purpo.so  of  improvideiitly 
mini.stcring  to  e.xtravagance,  is  con- 
demned ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i.s 
found  that  the  laws  for  siipprc.s.sing 
usurious  tran.sactions  are  so  iiiiscliicv- 

* Ileuntology,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10-121. 
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oils  in  tlioir  cdoot,  tliat  they  too  arc 
comlcinned  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son— their  malign  influence  (iti  human 
liajipincss.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  rule  of 
action  for  the  individual,  and  that  for 
the  legislator,  are  kc])t  distinct  from 
each  other;  and  it  is  shown  hy  Ifeiit- 
hain,  that  much  of  the  mischievous 
legislation  which  he  attacks  has  its 
origin  in  this  distinction  being  over- 
looked. Legislators  forget  that  they 
have  to  strike  two  balances,  and  not 
one  only,  before  they  act.  The  first 
arises  out  of  the  (piestion,  whether  a 
given  course  of  action  is  beneficial  to 
the  human  race;  and  when  this  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  there  comes 
the  second,  and  frciiuently  overlooked 
cpiestion,  whether  the  enforcement  of 
it,  by  any  laws  within  the  power  of 
the  governing  authority  to  put  in  jjrac- 
tice,  will  likewise  show  a balance  of 
hcnefit.  Moreover,  as  legislators  often 
forget  to  strike  the  second  balance,  they 
also  often  come  to  a general  conclusii.n 
without  taking  the  two  seriatim,  and, 
either  omit  altogether,  or  fail  in  taking 
a due  estimate  of  the  first.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  which  is  made  with- 
out the  first  balance  being  struck,  as 
well  as  the  second,  must  be  unapt. 
Unless  it  be  first  settled  that  the  thing 
pi’oposed  to  be  done  would  be  good  if 
done  voluntarily,  there  is  no  room  tor 
pi’opounding  the  question,  whether  it 
can  be  advantageously  enforced.  It 
thus  occurs,  that  the  field  of  Deonto- 
logy embraces  within  it  the  field  of 
legislation,  and  that  the  two  are  not 
co-extensive,  the  latter  being  smaller 
than  the  funner.  From  this  want  of  co- 
extensiveness there  arise  mistakes  in 
arguing  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Law  is  a choice  of  evils,  because 
coercion  is  itself  an  evil.  This  element  of 
evil  is  not  inherent  in  a man’s  voluntary 
acts,  and,  therefore,  in  them,  no  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  it.  If,  therefore,  a 
man  square  his  voluntary  morals  by  the 
law,  he  may  act  on  a totally  erroneous 
estimate  of  what  they  should  be.  This 
he  is  liable  to  do,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  law  being  deduced  from  a moral 
system  abstractly  accurate;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  legislators  are  liable 


; to  make  mistakes  and  erroneous  dcdiic- 
j tions,  increases  the  chances  against  his 
being  right."' 

In  pointing  legislation  towards  the 
distribution  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness  among  mankind, 
the  chief  difficulty  was  found  to  consist 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  proper  ])ropor- 
tions  in  which  certain  objects  of  the  law, 
to  some  extent  conflicting,  should  be 
respectively  aimed  at.  These  objects 
Bent  ham  classified  as, 

Security, 

Sub.'istence, 

Abundance, 

Eipuility. 

These  have  all  to  make,  to  a certain 
extent,  sacrifices  to  each  other,  and  the 
source  of  difficulty  is  in  the  adj'j^tment 
of  these  sacrifices.  There  can  be  little 
happiness  in  a state  where  there  is  no 
security  for  property  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  right  of  projierty  were  so 
absolute,  that  one  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion should  bo  permitted  to  starve  to 
death  ere  the  property  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  riclier  can  be  touched,  it  is 
clear  that  there  will  be  much  misery  in 
such  a country,  and  that  a feeling  of 
unha])piness,  most  vividly  experienced 
by  those  who  are  subjected  to  actual 
want,  will  spread  upwards,  in  the  form 
of  apprehension,  among  those  who  have 
more  or  less  chance  of  being  involved 
by  the  revolutions  < f the  wheel  of  for- 
tune in  such  a calamity.  Hence  comes 
the  necessity  for  a provision  for  the  poor, 
that  the  unfortunate  may  be  preserved 
from  death  by  starvation.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  security  to  property  and  in- 
dustry, on  the  other  hand,  demands  that 
this  provision  be  so  regulated,  that  it 
shall  never  become  an  inducement  to 
able-bodied  men  to  live  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  others  instead  of  resorting  to 
honest  industry.  As  the  Author  hap- 
pily says,  “ The  treasure  of  the  compa- 
ratively rich  is  an  insurance  office  to  the 
comparatively  indigent;”  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  Insurer  be  not  bound 


* The  best  exposition  of  the  Greatest-hap- 
piness principle  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Constitutional  Code,  in  vol.  ix.  of 
the  Works.  See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  537  et  seq.,  and 
see  the  Index  to  the  Works,  xoce  Happiness. 
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to  pay  till  the  calamity  he  insures  against 
has  occurred.  The  law  supplies  this  in- 
surance office  to  the  public  by  favouring 
abundance — allowing  means  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  and  protecting  it 
when  it  is  accumulated.  The  various  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  existence  of 
capital  are  for  consideration  under  the 
head  of  Political  Economy. 

The  principle  of  equality  has  a rival- 
ship,  to  a certain  extent,  with  that  of 
abundance.  The  more  extensively  pro- 
perty is  distributed,  the  more  happi- 
ness does  it  produce ; for  the  amount 
of  felicity  which  each  person  enjoys  is 
not  increased  with  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  his  riches.  A may  have  nine 
times  the  riches  of  B without  havinar 

O 

twice  as  many  sources  of  enjoyment. 
It  would  thus  conduce  to  general  hap- 
piness if  there  wore  many  small  fortunes 
and  few  large ; but  here  security  and 
abundance  come  in  for  their  claims. 
Unless  men  be  assured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  wealth,  they  will  not  exert  them- 
selves to  increase  it ; and  that  .abundance, 
so  beneficial  to  the  community,  will 
fail  to  be  created.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  produces  distinct  mischief 
by  favouring  or  compelling  the  accumu- 
lation of  property  in  the  person  of  in- 
dividuals. The  former  it  docs  in  the 
hereditary  system — the  latter  in  the  law 
of  Entail.  The  law,  besides  its  direct 
effect,  has  its  bearing  on  the  habits  and 
Opinions  of  society,  and  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  the  hereditary  principle  h.as 
spread  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  its 
mere  legal  enforcement.  Legislation,  in- 
stead of  favouring  the  accumulation  of 
a family  property  in  favour  of  one  mem- 
ber, should  have  directed  an  equal  dis- 
tribution within  certain  bounds;  and 
thus,  both  in  law  and  in  national  habits, 
equality  would  have  been  the  rule,  and 
the  hereditary  principle  the  exception.”' 

The  Greatest-happiness  principle  may 
perhaps  receive  elucidation  from  some  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  of  the  subsi- 
diary principleswhich  its  Authordeduced 
from  it, — viz..  The  Non-disappointment 
or  Disaf)pointment-preventing  principle, 
developed  in  measiues  tendiug  to  obviate 


* See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  301  et  scq.;  ix.  1 1 et  seq. 
VoL.  I. 
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disappointment,  and  the  pain  with  wdiich 
it  is  always  accompanied. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  he  found 
that  legislation,  in  its  hasty  and  empi- 
rical course,  had  neglected  to  strike 
the  balance  between  good  and  evil 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  was  that  in 
which  small  clusters  of  individuals 
came  to  be  affected  by  general  legisla- 
tive measures.  He  kept  in  view,  that 
individual  interests  are  the  units  by  the 
aggregation  of  which  the  collective 
term,  “ the  public  Interest,"  is  created, 
and  that  there  is  no  living  being  whose 
certain  or  probable  welfare,  in  relation 
to  any  proposed  measure,  should  not  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  when  its  disad- 
vantages are  weighed  against  its  advan- 
tages.t  The  principle,  that  private  in- 
terests should  yield  to  the  public  good, 
he  thus  .so  far  modified,  that  from  the 
amount  of  any  public  good  done,  he  de- 
ducted whatever  jrrivate  interest  might 
be  injured.  In  estimating  the  evils 
done  to  individuals,  he  examined  mi- 
nutely the  pain  caused  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  found  it  to  be,  on  arithme- 
tical principles,  greater  in  the  average 
case  than  the  jdeasure  of  acquisition, 
and  than  the  pain  (if  it  can  be  so  called) 
of  non-acquisition.  The  income  of  A 
is  taken  from  him  and  given  to  B — 
A loses  his  all,  but  B gets  merely  an 
addition  to  what  he  had  before.  The 
whole  i)leasure  in  the  possession  of  a 
source  of  livelihood  is  removed  from  the 
one  ; the  other  only  receives  the  second- 
ary pleasure  of  an  increase.  Let  A’s  in- 
come be  dispersed  among  the  public — 
he  loses  all,  and  is  eminently  unhapjjy ; 
while  that  which  constituted  the  .source 
of  his  former  content  is  distributed 
in  portions  so  minute,  that  the  amount 
of  happiness  produced  by  it  may  be 
scarcely  pei'coptible.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long'as  A is  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
income,  according  to  the  pro.spects  held 
out  to  himself  and  to  society  at  large, 
from  the  first, — as  no  man  expected  to 
obtain  any  of  it,  no  one  is  disappointed 
by  its  not  being  distributed,  and  he  him- 
self is  ctmtent.  The  non-disappointrnent 
princijde  is  the  great  foundation  of  the 


t Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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sacrcdiiess  of  property.  Jlore  injury 
than  trood  is  done,  by  allo\vin,;f  either 
individuals,  or  the  public  at  large,  to 
interfere  with  that  which  a man  has, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  been 
allowed  to  call  his  own.  The  pain  of 
disappointment  to  the  proprietor  is  the 
primary  evil  of  attacks  on  property. 
The  secondary  evil  is  the  alarm  to  so- 
ciety at  hii’go, — the  dread  which  each 
individual  has,  that  he  too  may  be  the 
victim  of  spoliation. 

Ja'ko  the  other  great  principles  ex- 
pounded by  our  Author,  the  non-disap- 
pointmeut  principle  ])crvades  society  in 
all  its  acts;  but  it  was  his  task,  by  a mi- 
nute an.alysisof  its  principle  and  opera- 
tion, to  discover  cases  in  which  its  ap))li- 
cation  had  been  neglected  and  misundor- 
stood.  Ileapplieil  it  to  the  principle  of 
com2>ensation  for  oftices  abolished,  or  for 
any  other  injury  caused  to  individuals 
by  the  march  of  im2)rovement.  He  was 
in  favour  of  allowances  to  those  whose 
official  emoluments  wereafl’ected  by  law 
reforms,  * and  to  the  owners  of  slaves  on 
emanci2iation  ;f  and  he  even  hints  at 
such  a concession  to  the  owners  of  2>i’o- 
prietary  seats  in  2)arliavuent,  in  the  case 
of  their  disfranchisement  by  [tarliamcnt- 
ary  reform.  J In  the  estimate  of  the 
incidence  of  good  and  evil  on  society  at 
large,  he  saw  that  there  w'as  a clear 
gain  in  a government  following  out  the 
principle,  that  when  a man  steadily  and 
honestly  follows  his  calling,  and  makes 
his  livelihood  by  it,  he  should  feel  the 
assurance,  that  no  act  of  the  government 
of  his  country  shall  remove  it  from 
him.  But  he  found  a secondary  advan- 
tage in  the  2^rinciple  of  coni2iensation : 
it  has  a tendency  to  remove  the  o2:)2)osi- 
tion  ]icr|)etually  operating  against  im- 
provement, in  the  sinister  interests  of 
those  who  benefit  by  abuses.  Pay  off 
the  incumbents,  is  thus  a liberal  policy, 
by  which  those  who  arc  most  conversant 
with  the  02101-ation  of  any  institution, 
are  relieved  of  a temptation  to  overlook 
or  defend  its  defects.  § The  system  is 
capable  of  abuse.  Offices  might  be 
created  for  the  compensation  which 

* See  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  325;  v.  505. 

+ Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  346.  + Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  533. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  277. 


will  accrue  on  their  S2iccdy  abolition. 
But  this  is  an  evil  as  much  to  be  guarded 
against  on  true  utilitarian  princi])les,  as 
the  other  ; and  it  has  to  be  remembered, 
that  a p)eo2>le  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  compensation,  are  the  more 
likely  tocriticise  theproprietyof  the  insti- 
tution created.  The  countries  most  liable 
to  government  abu-scsof  every  description 
— despotic  and  disorganized  states — arc, 
at  the  same  time,  tho.se  where  the  interest 
of  individuals  is  most  ruthlc.ssly  over- 
whelmed in  national  clianges. 

Bentham  extended  this  2)i’iiici2>le  to 
Finance,  holding  that,  apart  from  other 
elements  of  good  or  evil,  it  made  indi- 
rect preferable  to  direct  taxation.  It  is 
better  that  a deduction  should  accrue 
to  a sum  of  money  before  it  reaches  the 
possession  of  him  for  whom  it  is  de.s- 
tined,  than  that,  after  being  in  hi.s 
hands,  a 2'f>rtion  of  it  .should  be  with- 
drawn. The  o2)eration  of  the  2)i’inci2)le 
in  this  dc2Jartment  he  found  to  be  limit- 
ed. There  were  but  few  cases,  such  as 
that  of  the  legacy  duties,  in  which  the 
deduction  could  be  truly  said  to  be  prac- 
ticable before  the  money  was  in  posses- 
sion— in  the  ca.se  of  an  annual  salary, 
the  mere  kno^^•lcdge  of  the  amount  is 
nearly  cfiuivalent  to  possession,  and  a 
deduction  before  diffiers  little 

from  a charge  after  2)nymcnt.  A tax 
on  consuni2)tion  is  another  method  in 
which  the  principle  may  be  brought  to 
bear.  The  tax  is  2^nid,  in  the  first  2>lnce, 
by  the  dealer,  to  whom  it  is,  in  reality, 
not  a tax,  but  a ]mrtion  of  capital  ex- 
2)ended  in  the  form  of  duty  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  to  expend  on  com- 
modities. The  2^>irchaser  dearer 

for  the  commodity  ; but  it  is  maintained 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  does  not  ex2)erience 
the  same  feeling  of  hardship  which 
would  arise  if  tlie  sum  charged  as  duty 
were  separately  taken  from  him  after 
his  purchase  has  been  made.  In  the 
geneial  case,  a direct  tax  is  a thing  ob- 
ligatory; a tax  on  consumption,  unless 
it  bo  on  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
calculates  on  its  voluntary  ado2Jtion  by 
the  purchaser. II  This  S2)ecies  of  tax 
has,  it  is  true,  its  defects,  in  as  far  as  it 
may  impede  or  disturb  commerce  and 
II  See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  580. 


MORALS  AND 

manufactures;  but  these  are  objections 
belonging  to  Political  Economy. 

A plan  was  proposed  by  Bentham 
for  raising  a revenue  by  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  law  of  succession, 
and  in  arranging  his  plan  he  inquired 
into  the  principles  of  succession,  and  tiie 
extent  to  which  the  existing  systems  in 
Britain  are  founded  on  reason.  AVhat- 
ever  theorists  may  promulgate  on  the 
anomaly  of  a man  dictating  for  his  pro- 
perty after  death,  or  on  the  principle 
that  when  the  man  is  done  with  the  use 
of  his  goods  they  should  go  to  the  state, 
the  practice  of  mankind  in  all  places  and 
times  has  supported  a law  of  succession  ; 
and  an  examination,  on  the  princi])les 
of  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  vindicates 
the  practice  as  a right  one.  He  who 
has  brought  children  into  the  world  is 
the  person  against  whom  there  is  the 
strongest  claim  to  support  them,  and 
the  law  justifies  this  claim  by  giving 
them  his  property  on  his  death.  If 
children  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
gratification  of  certain  tastes  and  lux- 
uries; in  short,  in  a particular  rank  of 
life  and  with  a certain  expenditure — it  is 
better,  so  long  as  no  one  is  injured  by 
it,  that  they  should  continue  in  the  same 
course.  The  most  simple  and  the  least 
injurious  method  of  giving  them  the 
means  of  doing  so,  is  by  continuing  in 
their  possession  the  wealth  by  which 
the  luxury  and  rank  are  purchased,  on 
the  death  of  its  previous  holder.'"  Let 
the  daughter  of  a labourer  be  left  without 
any  pecuniary  provision — it  is  nothing 
but  what  she  expected,  she  suffers  no 
hardship  or  disai)poiutmcnt,  and  goes 
forth  to  her  labour  with  a glad  heart. 
Let  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  land- 
owner  or  merchant  be  left  in  tlie  same 
position — a fearful  calamity  has  fallen 
upon  her — a calamity  undeserved,  and 
heavier  than  the  punishment  of  many  a 
formidable  crime.  So  much  for  the  case  ^ 
of  the  individuals ; but  the  benefit  of  . 
succession  operates  also  on  the  public  at  ; 
large.  The  providing  for  a family,  or,  ; 
even  if  a man  have  no  family,  the  faculty  | 
of  de.stining  his  money  to  what  purjmses  | 
he  jdeascs,  is  one  of  the  greatest  induce-  | 

* See  Works,  voJ.  ix.  pp-  1C,  17.  ■ 
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ments  which  he  can  have  to  make  and- 
to  save  property — the  one  an  increase  of 
the  general  capital  of  the  community, 
the  yther  a preservation  of  the  increased 
capital  from  dispersal.  Were  it  not  for 
the  wife  and  children  ho  will  leave  be- 
hind him,  there  are  many  men  taxing 
their  heads  and  hands  to  great  efforts 
w’ho  wujuld  be  idle  and  wortldess  ; there 
are  many  founders  of  great  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  i)roiccts  who,  but 
for  such  a motive,  would  never  have 
thus  distributed  the  means  of  industrial 
wealth  around  them. 

But  it  comes  to  bo  a question  whether 
the  law  has  not  carried  the  operation  of 
succession  beyond  the  bounds  within 
■which  it  is  useful.  Between  the  chil- 
di-cn  who  have  shared  in  their  parents’ 

1 fortune,  and  the  distant  relation  who 
j never  heard  of  the  wealth  thrown  at  his 
i feet,  till  some  scrutinising  lawyer  made 
the  discovery  of  his  relationship,  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  difference:  thei'O 
are  strong  reasons  for  the  law  of  suc- 
cession operating  in  the  one  case — none 
for  it  in  the  other.  On  this  princijde 
Bentham  ffmuded  his  jtlan  that  succes- 
sion should  o])en  only  to  near  relations, 
and  not  to  distant.  If  the  law  were 
once  so  established  and  known,  there 
could  be  no  disappointment  among  dis- 
tant relations,  (excepting  those  to  whom 
! the  law  was  cx  post.  J'uctn;)  but  even  in- 
dependently of  a knowledge  of  tlie  law, 
there  are  multitudes  of  cases  where  the 
distance  of  the  relationship  precludes 
expectation.  It  is  true  that  a man  may 
I ado))t  a distant  relation — the  same  who, 

I in  the  present  course  of  succession,  wouhl 
be  his  heir — as  a member  of  his  familj', 
])artaking  in  his  luxuries,  and  acquiring 
hal)it.«,  a sudden  check  on  which  would 
be  a hardship.  Tins  is  true;  but  in  the 
same  manner  may  a man  ailopt  a stran- 
ger; and  in  cither  case  there  is  proyxised 
to  be  open  to  him  the  right  of  bequest. 
The  line  which  Bentham  pro{)osed  to 
draw,  is  that  of  the  forbidden  degrees. 
He  suggested  that,  where  the  neare.'rt 
relation  to  the  deceased  is  be^'ond  those 
degrees,  there  should  be  no  succc.'-sion, 
except  through  liequest.  He  found  in 
this  plan  two  secondary  advantages;  it 
would  cut  off'  a great  .source  ot  exjicn- 
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sive  litigation,  (of  winch  the  country,  deuce;  and  it  would  afford  an  induce- 
in  providing  judicial  establishments,  ment  to  men  having  property  to  leave 
bearspartoftheexpen.se,)  in  the  enforce-  behind  them,  to  marry.  The  plan  is 
merit  of  distant  claims  to  relationship  developed  in  the  tract  called  Escheat 
through  obscure  and  conflicting  evi-  vice  Taxation.*’ 

SECTION  III. 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  TRUTH. FALLACIES. PRINCIPLES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Believing  that  falsehood  was  one  of  I been  sent  out,  but  did  not  state  that 


the  main  instruments  of  evil  to  mankind 
—that  a rcganl  for  perfect  truth  was 
one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against 
the  various  means  by  which  sinister 
interest  could  operate  to  the  evil  of  so- 
ciety, Bentham  made  war  against  men- 
dacity in  every  form  in  which  it  could 
raise  its  head.  He  found  that  the  in- 
genuity of  sinister  interest  had  here  co- 
vered society  with  a net-work  of  evil, 
through  the  meshes  of  which  itrerpiirerl 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  under- 
standing  to  clear  a vvay.  He  found  a 
popular  notion,  that  it  was  in  certain 
words  used,  and  not  in  the  act  of  de- 
ceiving, that  the  offence  of  falsehood  con- 
sisted. The  shepherd  in  the  fable,  who 
promised  to  the  stag  not  to  giv'e  infor- 
mation of  his  hiding-place,  did  not  tell 
the  hunters  where  it  was,  but  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  spot.  It  was  the 
interest  of  persons  who  had  done  such 
deeds  to  remove  the  odium  from  the  act 
of  betrayal  to  that  employment  of  false 
words  called  a lie  ; but  in  Bentham’s 
view,  men  might  stumble  among  the  in- 
genious Intricacies  of  words,  and  he  found 
no  criterion  of  criminality  but  in  the 
thing  done  through  their  means.  Words, 
the  simjile  purport  of  which  would  con- 
vey a falsehood,  may  be  uttered  in  a 
manner  and  with  a purpose  to  put  the 
party  right,  and  keep  him  from  decep- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  words  signi- 
fyiog  the  truth  are  often  made  a mere 
effectual  cover  to  the  falsehood  they  are 
intended  to  convey.  A newspaper,  the 
other  day,  wishing  to  show  that  certain 
operations  abroad  had  been  carried  on 
in  consequence  of  instructions  from 
home,  stated  that  such  instructions  had 

* Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 


they  had  not  arrived.  Almost  every 
species  of  commercial  deception  is  car- 
ried on  in  words  that  are  in  thom.selvcs 
true.  When  emigrants  arc  enticed  to 
embark  with  their  little  property  for  a 
colony  where  they  are  ruined,  tlie  in- 
ducement is,  in  general,  some  perfectly 
correct  description  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion and  salubrious  climate,  which  is  all 
deceptions,  because  it  is  not  stated  that 
tliere  is  no  means  of  i.».aking  the  natural 
profusion  available— that  there  is  no 
commerce  with  the  place — no  system  of 
inland  conveyance,  and  no  harbour. 
An  auctioneer  lately  advertised  an  es- 
tate for  sale  in  Canada,  “containing  a 
quantity  of  line  old  timber,”  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  wd)0  did  not  know  that 
timber  in  Canada  is  worth  less  than 
nothing,  might  act  on  the  advertisement. 
A common  meth(nl  of  deceiving  without 
words  is,  for  a man  to  act  with  a political 
party,  in  its  arrangements  preparatory  to 
some  great  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing counted  too  good  a friend  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  then  desert  it,  on  the  plea 
that  he  never  promised  to  support  it. 
All  those  acts  have  in  them  whatever 
there  is  of  evil  in  a lie.  It  has  become 
the  practice  to  refer  to  them  as  the 
“ speaking  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth,”  an  unsatisfactory  expressi<m, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  they  h.ave 
in  them  at  least  a portion  of  the  virtue 
of  truth.  Let  them  be  looked  at  simply 
in  the  result  intended  to  be  accomplished, 
and  so  judged,  and  then  they  Avill  be 
seen  clearly  to  be  in  every  respect  equi- 
valent to  lies. 

As  the  effects  of  falsehood  are  of  the 
most  varied  character,  ranging  from  the 
highest  crimes  to  the  most  |.M.itry  and 
unpunishable  social  frauds,  there  cannot 
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be  any  measure  of  punishment  for  it, 
(of  punishment  wliether  as  administered 
by  the  Law,  or  by  the  opinion  of  so- 
ciety,) but  in  taking  the  measure  of  the 
offence  which  it  is  made  the  instrument 
of  perpetrating.*  A lie  producing  death 
is  the  offence  of  murder ; a lie  giving  an 
undeserved  character  of  excellence  to  an 
article  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  saleable,  is  but  a petty  fraud. 
Can  it  be  said  that  these  offences  are 
equal  in  magnitude?  Yet  if  the  offence 
be  in  the  lie,  and  not  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  it,  the  criminality  of  the  two 
cases  is  precisely  co-extensive,  for  the 
verbal  falsehood  is  as  distinct  in  the  one  as 
it  is  in  the  other.  On  this  point  Bentham 
found  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
judicial  perjury  defective.  The  crimi- 
nality was  thrown  on  the  ceremony, 
with  which  the  falsehood  is  decked,  and 
not  on  the  effect  produced  by  it.  To 
tell  a falsehood  in  a court  of  justice  can- 
not be,  under  any  circumstances,  other 
than  a crime  of  high  magnitude  : but 
between  the  case  of  a man  swearing 
away  the  life  of  another,  and  that  of  a 
man  swearing  five  pounds  away  from  its 
right  owner,  there  is  surely  a greater 
difference  than  between  the  sayincf  the 
lie  with,  and  saying  it  without  certain 
formalities.  Bentham  made  an  accurate 
analysis  of  judicial  falsehoods,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  extent  of  their 
criminality  by  that  of  their  respective 
evil  effects,  and  he  introduced  the  new 
distinction  between  temerarious  and 
mendacious  falsehood.  Among  those 
Avho  looked  merely  at  the  words  spoken 
as  the  offence,  when  it  turned  out  that 
the  speaker  did  not  anticipate  the  mean- 
ing that  would  be  attached  to  them,  or 
would  not  have  uttered  them  if  ho  had 
known  them  to  be  false,  he  was  con- 
sidered innocent.  But  Bentham,  on 
the  principles  on  which  he  who  fii’es  a 
pistol  into  a church,  or  drives  furious- 
ly through  a crowded  street,  is  held 
responsible  for  the  mischief  he  may 
occasion,  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  individual  who  maims  or  slaughters 
the  person  or  reputation  of  another 

* See  “Swear  not  at  all,”  iti  Works,  vol.  v. 
p 187  eC  scq. ; vol.  vi.  p.  2U7. 


by  rash  words,  should  not  be  equally 
responsible.f 

On  an  examination  of  the  various 
processes  through  which  the  truth,  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  human  actions,  is 
obscured,  the  common  practice  of  giving 
a good  or  bad  character  to  motives,  ac- 
cording to  the  feelings  of  the  person  who 
is  speaking  of  them,  presented  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  common  devices  of  false- 
hood. Results  are  open  and  susceptible 
of  examination — motives  are  hidden  in 
the  bosom  of  the  actor ; hence  those  who 
love  darkness  rather  than  light  will  more 
readily  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  giving 
a character  where  its  truth  or  falsehood 
cannot  be  detected,  than  in  examining 
that  which  is  spread  before  the  world. 

“ It  is  tlie  act,  and  not  the  motive,  with 
which  we  have  to  do  ; and  when  the  act  is 
before  us,  and  the  motive  concealed  from  us, 
it  is  the  idlest  of  idling  to  be  inquiring  into 
that  which  has  no  influence,  and  forgetting 
that  which  has  all  the  real  influence  upon  our 
condition.  What  acts,  however  outrageously 
and  extensively  mischievous,  but  may  be  ex- 
cused and  justified,  if  the  motives  of  tlie  actor, 
instead  of  the  consequences  of  the  act,  become 
the  test  of  right  and  wrong  ? Perhaps  there 
never  was  a group  of  more  conscientious  and 
well-intending  men  than  the  early  inquisitors; 
they  verily  believed  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice ; they  were  under  the  influence  of  motives 
most  religious  and  pious,  while  they  were  pour- 
ing out  blood  in  rivers,  and  sacrificing,  amidst 
horrid  tortures,  the  wisest  and  be.st  of  their 
race.  Jlotive,  indeed  ! as  if  all  motives  were 
not  the  same, — to  obtain  for  the  actor  some 
recompense  for  his  act,  in  the  shape  of  pain 
averted,  or  pleasure  secured.  The  motive,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  of  the  vilest,  is  the  same  as 
the  motive  of  the  noblest, — to  increase  his 
stock  of  happiness.  The  man  who  murders, 
the  man  who  robs  another,  believes  that  the 
murder  and  the  robbery  will  be  advantageous 
to  him, — will  leave  to  him  more  hajipiness 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  the  crime.  In 
the  field  of  motive,  however,  he  may  make  out 
a case  as  recommendatory  of  his  conduct,  as 
if  he  were  the  most  accomplished  of  moralists. 
To  .say  that  his  motives  were  ill-directed  to  his 
object,  is  to  reason  wisely  with  him  ; to  say 
that  his  motives  had  not  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing for  himself  some  advantage,  is  to  deny  the 
operation  of  cause  ou  effect.  Idiere  is, — and  the 
existence  of  the  disposition  is  a striking  evi- 
dence of  the  tendency  of  men  towards  despotic 
assertion, — there  is  by  far  too  great  a willing- 
ness to  turn  away  from  the  consequences  of 
ciniduct  in  order  to  inquire  into  its  lources. 
The  inquiry  is  a fruitles.s  one,  and  were  it  not 


t See  ^^k)rks,  vol.  vi.  pp.  ’280,  292  ei 
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fruitless  it  would  be  useless.  For  were  mo- 
tives otlier  tliai.  they  are, — were  they  fit  and 
j)i'.>l)cr  evidence  of  tlie  vice  or  virtue  of  any 
given  action, — it  would  not  be  the  less  true, 
that  oiiinion  could  ultimately  have  no  other 
tc^t  for  judgment  than  tlie  couseiiueuces  ot 
that  action.  A man’s  motives  affect  nobody 
until  they  give  birth  to  action  ; and  it  is  with 
the  action  and  not  with  the  motive,  that  indi- 
viduals or  societies  have  any  concern,  lienee, 
in  discourse,  let  all  indications  of  motives  be 
avoided.  This  will  remove  one  spring  of  error 
and  false  judgment  from  the  mind  of  the 
.sj>eaker,  and  from  the  minds  ot  the  hearers  one 
source  of  misunderstanding.* 

In  ti  luinute  analy.sis  of  the  subject 
of  motives,  in  another  ]>art  of  his 
works, t he  showed  that  tlie  system  of 
ajijireciating  motives  as  good  or  bad, 
even  if  their  goodness  or  badness  could 
bo  discovered,  proceeded  on  a false 
idea  of  what  motives  really  are.  It 
is  to  intention  with  relation  to  acts, 
that  merit  and  demerit  are  applicable ; 
for  motives  in  themselves  are  neither 
good  nor  had.  There  is  no  motive  that 
may  not  lead  to  the  best  or  to  the  worst 
of  actions.  A desire  to  preserve  his 
family  from  starving  is  called  a praise- 
worthy motive,  so  long  as  it  prompts  a 
man  to  work  honestly  for  his  bread ; but 
who  .'■hall  say  that  it  is  a praiseworthy 
motive,  when  it  directs  him  to  the  high- 
v.  ay  with  a pistol  ? The  mischievous- 
ness of  his  act  we  can  cleaily  calculate 
— the  mischievousness  of  his  intention 
we  may  estimate,  even  if  he  has  been 
unsncces.sful  in  his  attempt  to  put  it  in 
practice;  but  we  shall  in  vain  search  for 
a just  attribute  to  his  motive. 

The  petty  insincerities  evolved  in  the 
Course  of  casual  disputes,  for  the  pur- 
pose generally  of  obtaining  a temporary 
intellectual  victory,  were  occasionally 
the  subject  of  Bentham’s  reprehension. 
He  did  not  consider  that  this  habit  could 
be  compared  in  point  of  evil  with  many 
of  the  other  sources  of  untruth  to  be  found 
in  the  practice  of  society:  but  it  had  its 
.sj)hcre  of  mi.schief,  and  was,  consequent- 
ly, worthy  of  exposure.  He  says  : — 

Avoid  all  arguments  tliat  you  know  to  be 
sopliistical.  Think  not,  by  shutting  your  own 
C)  os  against  tlie  weakness  of  your  statements, 
that  yon  have  thereby  shut  the  eyes  of  your 


* Deontology,  vol.  ii.  p.  15o-15C. 

I-  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislstion,  in 
vol.  i. 


hearer  Y’our  sopliistr;  will  but  irritate,  for 
sophi.stry  is  not  only  unrandid,  but  dishonest. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  cheat,  not  the  purse  of  an- 
other, but  his  senses  and  his  judgment.  His 
aversion  to  you  will  be  awakened  by  your  ef- 
fort to  shine  at  his  e.'';pense;  and  his  contempt 
will  be  roused  for  the  folly  that  supposed  it 
was  able  so  to  shine.  In  all  argument  be 
candid,  for  the  sake  of  your  comrade  and  for 
your  own  sake.  The  triumph  of  an  argument 
which  is  known  and  felt  to  be  unfair  and  un- 
founded, is  a wretched  exhibition  of  perver- 
sity. If  successful,  it  can  serve  no  interests 
but  those  of  fraud  : if  unsuccessful,  it  brings 
with  it  the  consequences  of  blundering  and 
detected  dishonesty.  Constituted  as  society 

is,  with  its  errors  and  prejudices,  its  narrow 
interests  and  interested  passions,  the  pursuit 
of  truth  makes  demands  enough  upon  coura- 
geous virtue;  for  he  who  goes  one  step  beyond 
the  line  which  the  world’s  poor  conventions 
have  drawn  around  moral  and  political  ques- 
tions, must  expect  to  meet  with  the  thunder- 
ing anathemas  and  obloquies  of  all  who  wish 
to  stand  well  with  the  arbiters  of  opinion.  Let 
no  searcher  after  truth  be  led  into  the  la- 
byrinths of  sophistry.  He  will  liave  enough 
to  do  in  order  to  make  good  his  ground  one 
step  beyond  that  trodden  by  those  wlio  dog- 
matize about  decorum,  and  propriety,  and 
right  and  wrong.t 

In  many  established’institiitions  Bent- 
ham  found  principles  tending  to  the  com- 
niis.sion  of  falsehood,  and  to  the  designed 
obliteration  of  the  distinction  between 
the  truth  and  a lie.  Of  these  the  most 
prominent  were  Oaths,  in  their  two 
classes.  Promissory  and  Assertory.  A 
Promissory  oath,  such  as  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  is  an  obligation  taken  not  to 
know  the  truth ; or,  if  it  should  be 
known,  not  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  gene- 
rally imposed  under  the  influence  of  brib- 
ery and  intimidation — at  the  time  when  a 
man  has  the  inducement  of  some  benefit, 
such  as  the  appointment  to  office — to 
harden  his  conscience  against  the  ini- 
quity. It  binds  the  individual  down  to 
a certain  line  of  conduct,  however  clearly 
his  conscience,  aided  by  experience  and 
reflection,  should  afterwards  be  opened 
to  the  evil  of  the  course.  To  some  it 
is  a drag,  preventing  them  from  doing 
what  is  right ; for  they  feel  that  they 
have  already  registered  a vow  in  hea- 
ven to  do  what  is  wrong.  To  others  it 
is  a ready  excuse  for  the  wrong  they 
are  inclined  to : they  have  sworn  to  do 

it,  and  it  is  useless  to  tell  them  it  is  not 


Deontology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-15-146. 
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right.  George  III.  laid  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  American  war,  and  of  his 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims,  on  his 
Coronation  oath : he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve his  dominions  entire  : he  had  sworn 
to  preserve  the  (Church.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  those 
oaths,  and  the  two  questions  were  re- 
moved from  the  operation  of  the  in- 
quiry— what  is  right  and  what  wrong? 
The  claims  of  mercy  and  justice  might 
cry  aloud,- — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  own  subjects  might  suffer  the  fright- 
ful death  that  is  caused  by  the  hardships 
of  unsuccessful  war,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
inflict  the  same  calamity  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  uuofieuding  foreigners 
— it  mattered  not : the  cause  was  pre- 
judged, a vow  had  been  registered  in 
heaven,  and  it  must  be  fulfilled.* 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  pro- 
missory oaths  are  subscriptions  to  de- 
clarations of  faith — to  religious  tests. 
They  are  a direct  bribe  to  perjuiy — 
perjury  which  is  daily  committed. 
A\diether,  having  serious  difierenc'^/a  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  candidate 
for  office  deliberately  sets  his  hand  to 
that  which  he  disbelieves,  or,  purposely 
closing  his  eyes  to  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  words,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
shuts  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
by  cai’clessly  signing  as  a “ matter  of 
course,”  the  effect  is  equally  jjcrnicious 
in  poisoning  the  stream  of  public  mo- 
rality— poisoning  it  at  its  very  foun- 
tain, the  institutions  where  learning,  and 
morality,  and  religion  arc  promulgated 
— poisoning  it  through  the  very  hands 
of  those  who  are  under  the  most  sacred 
of  real  obligations  to  keej)  it  pure 
and  uncontaminated.  Bentham  could 
never  refer,  without  the  most  lively  in- 
dignation, to  that  most  flagitious  of 
shapes  in  which  this  vice  is  practised, 
when  the  adherence  to  a certain  array 
of  com[)lex  doctrines  is  extracted  from 
youth,  purposely  and  avowedly  before 
they  arc  capable  of  comprehending  them; 
the  thing  which  is  done  v/hen  they  are 
required,  before  they  know  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
declare  what  side  they  will  take  after 

* S.‘<;  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOf!  ct  v.  207, 
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they  do  know  them.  AVith  the  same  un- 
consciousness with  which  other  youths 
have  acted,  and  will  act,  he  signed  his 
adherence  to  the  Thirty-nine  ^Articles 
on  entering  himself  at  Oxford  ; and  the 
act  was  one  to  which  he  could  not  refer 
down  to  the  last  d-  hia  fife  -,vithout 
a feeling  of  bitter  remorse.t 

The  evil  effects  of  assertory  or  judicial 
oaths  he  did  not  find  so  flagrant.  He 
held  that  some  formality  was  necessary 
as  a sanction  for  truth — necessary  to 
this  extent,  that  the  Avitness  might,  by 
its  use,  be  puit  upon  his  guard  that  he 
shall  be  made  judicially  responsible  if  he 
tell  a falsehood.  But  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing this  ceremony  a sacred  invocation 
he  maintained  to  be,  that  the  criminality 
of  falsehood  was  removed  to  the  wrong 
place.  Instead  of  being  centered  in 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  lie,  it 
was  attached  to  the  profanation  of  the 
ceremony.  Thus,  judicial  falsehood,  in- 
stead of  being  like  theft  or  forgery,  a 
crime  between  man  and  man,  wtus  con- 
verted into  an  oflcnce  against  God. 
Hence  it  resulted,  that  the  real  ingredi- 
ent in  the  oftence  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  men  believed  that  if  they  could 
stand  right  on  the  subject  of  the  profa- 
nation, the  injury  committed  was  no 
Avrong.  Multitudinous  are  the  devices 
that  Avere  fallen  u2>on  to  evade  the  oath; 
for  Avherevor  a man  could  persuade 
himself  that  ho  Avas  not  pledged  to  the 
Deity,  (and  in  many  a case  the  conclu- 
sion has  been  easily  come  to)  he  was  free; 
for  neither  laAv  nor  morality  said  it  Avas 
a crime  to  accomj)lish  any  object  by  a 
testimonial  fraud,  if  it  Avere  not  acconi- 
pjanietl  by  a false  oath.j;  The  danger  of 
the  fallacy  is  in  this,  that,  as  the  sanc- 
tion for  truth  is  hidden  Avith  his  other 
religious  o|)inions  in  the  breast  of  the 
witness,  no  one  can  tell  Avhether  it  is  in 
o])eration  or  not.  It  is  a simple  doc- 
trine, the  jiractical  application  of  Avhich 
can  be  easily  calculated  on,  that  if  a 
Avitucss,  by  the  nature  of  his  evidence, 

+ See  Works,  vol.  x.  p 37. 

J In  the  trial  of  an  election  petition  some 
years  ago,  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  young 
iads  put  pieces  of  i>ai)er,  witli  the  number  21 
marked  on  them,  in  their  .shoe.'^,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  SAvear  they  Avere  “abovt» 
iAA  enty-one.” 
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leads  twelve  men  tn  convict  another  of 
munlcr  unjustly,  he  is  himself  guilty  of 
murder  : hut  you  must  have  found  your 
way  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  must 
know  his  whole  system  of  religion,  be- 
f(jre  you  are  assured  that  he  holds  any 
given  ceremony  a sacred  obligation  made 
between  the  Deity  and  himself.'^' 

The  oath  api>lied  to  jurymen  in  Eng- 
land, was  one  which  Ilentham  held  <as 
sui  generis  in  its  absurdity  and  self- 
contradiction.  Twelve  men  arc  com- 
pelled solemnly  to  swear  that  they  will 
come  to  a decision  according  to  their 
conscience,  and  they  are  then  starved  till 
they  declare  themselves  all  of  one  mind.t 

Since  the  earlier  works  of  Bentham 
against  oaths  were  published,  Legisla- 
tion has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  abo- 
lition both  of  the  promissory  and  asser- 
tory class,  j: 

Bentham  considered  the  support  and 
perpetuation  of  Foundations,  or  Insti- 
tutions for  the  inculcation  of  particu- 
lar doctrines,  to  be  most  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  truth  ;§  and  he  likened 
them  to  funds  for  paying  judges  to  de- 
cide, not  according  to  justice,  bat  in 
favour  of  a specified  class  of  clients.  So 
long  as  the  system  shall  continue,  of 
keeping  foundations  “ sacred,”  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  acting  upon  them  for  the 
common  good,  they  become  so  many 
centres  of  absolutism  in  the  midst  of  free 
institutions — of  absolutism,  where  there 
is  not  even  that  chance  of  improvement 
winch  may  be  afforded  in  the  probability 
of  occasional  good  men  appearing  in  a 
succession  of  despots ; for  the  despots 
who  have  thus  transmitted  their  will  to 
future  ages,  are  gone,  and  neither  hope 

* See  “Swear  not  at  all.”  Also,  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  4.54  et  seq. ; vi.  318  et  seq. 

•f* * * §  See  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  84  et  seq. 

t See  Editor’s  note  to  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  188. 

§ Establisliiuents  for  the  support  and  influ- 
ence of  a dominant  sect  in  a civilized  country, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  funds  for  ap- 
pointing propagandist  inissious  to  barbarous 
countries,  or  to  tl)e  destitute  or  uncivilized 
portion  of  a community.  The  former  have  a 
tendency  to  atop  inquiry,  and  keep  back  the 
community  in  die  pursuit  of  truth  ; the  latter 
have  for  their  object  the  j’aising  less  iutelli- 
gent  classes  to  the  standard  which  has  been 


nor  fear — neitlier  reason,  nor  the  trea- 
sures of  experience,  can  operate  upon 
tlicra  to  make  them  revoke  their  laws, 
rims,  every  man  who  is  possessed  of 
wealth,  by  judiciously  founding  with  it 
some  institution  properly  calculated  to 
the  end  in  view,  may  place  a perpetual 
barrier  in  the  way  of  free  intjuiry,  and 
tie  down  a portion  of  posterity  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  the  class  of 
opinions  possessed  by  the  men  of  his 
own  generation.  ||  In  public  national 
matters,  legislation  in  some  meiisure 
adapts  the  increase<l  facilities  the  en- 
larged w'ants  of  the  ago ; systems  of 
management  make  some  approach  to 
the  improved  habits  of  the  time  ; offi- 
cial salaries  are  brought  to  something 
like  a proportion,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  labour-market,  with  the  work  per- 
formed for  them.  But  centuries  pass, 
with  their  train  of  changes  and  improve- 
ments, and  leave  the  foundation  unal- 
tered and  unalterable.  The  legislature 
dare  not  pry  into  its  operations,  or  ask 
what  its  officials  are  paid,orwhat  theydo; 
while  the  daily  routine  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  very  costume  of  its  in- 
mates, proclaim  it  at  war  with  improve- 
ment— a cluster  of  human  beings,  at 
whose  gate  the  inarch  of  civilisation  and 
enlightenment  is  arrested.  The  whole 
principle  of  the  sacredness  of  founda- 
tions proceeds  on  a false  analogy  Avith 
the  stability  of  property.  Because  it  is 
good  for  all  members  of  society,  that  a 
man  should  keep,  and  use  for  all  lawful 
purposes  while  he  lives,  and  should  give 
to  whom  he  pleases  at  his  death,  that 
which  he  has  made,  or  which  he  is 
otherwise  allowed  to  call  his  own, — it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  good  for  the 

already  reached  by  the  more  civilized.  Apart 
from  questions  as  to  the  superiority  of  one 
sect  of  Cln  istians  over  another,  the  religious 
opinions  of  civilized  Europe  cannot  well  be 
propagated  in  barbarous  Africa,  without  con- 
veying some  portions  of  whatever,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  Europe,  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Africa.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that,  in  the  same  civilized  so- 
ciety, good  will  be  done  by  giving  one  sect 
power  and  money  to  bear  down  another.  The 
subject  of  Christian  inissious  was  not  investi- 
gated ill  any  of  Bentham’s  published  works. 

II  See  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  35,  303. 
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«^)mraunity  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  it  in  building  a barrier  to  stop  the 
stream  of  civilisation  and  improvement, 
and  to  keep  a certain  class  of  his  fellow- 
men  just  as  enlightened  on  a certain  set 
of  doctrines  as  he  is  himself,  and  no  more 
so.  The  sinister  interests  which  sup- 
port the  permanence  and  inviolability 
of  such  institutions*  are  founded  in  the 
wealth  they  give  to  iudividuals  and  the 
power  of  domination  they  confer  on 
classes  of  thinkers.  When  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  any  great  levolution 
of  opinion — such  as  the  lleformation — 
those  portions  of  them  which  escape  in- 
dividual rapacity  are  seized  upon  by  the 
strongest  sect,  appropriated  by  them  to 
the  prom  ulgatft)!!  of  doctrines  the  reverse 
of  those  for  which  the  property  w'as  ori- 
ginally destined,  and  are  then  surrounded 
by  the  same  impregnable  walls  of  sa- 
credness and  immutability,  as  if  they 
were  still  held  in  terms  of  the  original 
founder’s  destination,  and  had  never  been 
wrenched  from  the  hands  of  those  for 
whom  he  intended  them. 

The  “ Fictions  of  Law,”  of  which  the 
English  practice  is  so  full,  were  repeat- 
edly and  earnestly  attacked  by  Bent- 
ham,  both  collectively  and  in  detail.  The  ’ 


1 ed  jurisdiction  accordingly.  The  origin 
of  this  class  of  fictions  was  of  the  most 
sordid  character— the  judges  and  other 
officers  of  court  being  paid  by  fees,  a 
trade  competition  for  jurisdictions  took 
j place ; each  court  trying  to  offer  better 
terms  to  litigants,  than  the  others,  and 
adopting  the  fictions  as  a means  of  ac- 
I complisliing  this  object.  Of  another 
[ class  are  the  Fictions  as  to  Common 
Bail,  Fines  and  Recoveries,  Docking 
Entails,  &c.  Where  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  fiction  is  a rigdit  one, 
it  should  have  been  accomplished  di- 
rectly, and  without  falsehood  (U’  ambi- 
guity, by  the  Legislature ; where  the 
end  is  a wrong  one,  it  should  not  have 
been  accomplished  at  all.  But  whether 
used  to  a good  or  a bad  purpose,  it  i.s 
an  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.  “ A 
fiction  of  law  may  be  defined  a wilful 
falsehood,  having  for  its  object  the  steal- 
ing legislative  power,  by  and  for  hands 
which  durst  not,  or  could  not,  openly 
claim  it;  and,  but  for  the  delusion  thus 
produced,  could  not  exercise  it.”* 

It  is  true  that  new  fictions  arc  not 
now  invented — at  least  on  any  consi- 
derable scale ; and  that  those  formerly 
created  have  become  a fixed  part  of  the 


example  shown  to  the  world,  of  false- 
hoods deliberately,  and  on  a fixed  sys- 
tem, told  in  the  very  workshops  of  jus- 
tice, and  by  those  who  are  einjiloyed 
to  support  truth  and  honesty,  he  looked 
upon  as  holding  out  a pernicious  example 
to  the  public.  ^V'ithout  any  sarcastic 
or  reprehensory  qualifica.tiou,  a fiction 
of  law  may  be  defined  in  general  as  the 
saying  something  e.xists  which  does  not 
exist,  and  acting  as  if  it  existed ; or 
vice  versa.  Thus,  by  the  system  of 
pleading  anterior  to  the  late  Uniformity 
Act,  the  defendant  over  whom  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  extended  its  juris- 
diction, was  said  in  the  writ  to  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  tlie  ^Marshal  of 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison  for  an  of- 
fence, though  no  such  circumstance  had 
taken  place.  The  court  had  originally 
no  jurisdiction  over  any  one  who  was 
not  so  in  custody  ; the  lie  was  told 
that  tlie  court  might  have  an  excuse  for 
interfering  ; the  court  would  not  allow 
the  lie  to  be  contradicted,  and  it  assum- 


law,  and  are  uniform  in  their  operation. 
It  is  still  the  case,  however,  that  from 
the  noniin.'il  repetition  of  the  fraud  un- 
der whicli  they  were  originally  peipe- 
trated,  they  are  a cumbrous  and  costly 
method  of  transacting  judicial  business- 
But  they  have  a much  worse  influence 
than  this.  By  the  obscurity  and  com- 
plexity wdth  which  the}'  surround  ope- 
rations which  might  be  simple  and  open, 
they  afford  concealment  to  fraud  and  pro- 
fessional chicanery;  they  excliule  the  un- 
profe.ssional  man  from  the  meansof  know- 
ing what  the  lawyer  is  doing  among  the 
windings  of  the  professional  labyrinth, 
and  they  show  him  that  the  law  coun- 
tenances palpable  falsehoods.  “ hen 
an  action,  for  example,  is  brought  against 
a man,  how  do  you  think  they  contrive 
to  give  him  notice  to  defend  himself? 
Sometimes  he  is  told  that  he  is  in  jail; 
sometimes  that  he  is  lurking  up  and 
down  the  country,  in  company  with  a 

* Works,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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va<r:ib()iul  of  the  name  of  Doc ; though 
all  the  u hile  iic  is  silting  (luictlj  hy  his 
own  liresiile  : and  this  my  Lord  (.'hief 
Justice  sots  his  hand  to.  At  other  times, 
they  write  to  a man  who  lives  in  Cnm- 
herlund  or  Cornwall,  and  tell  him  that 
if  he  does  not  a]i)>car  in  estminsfcr 
1 (all  on  a certain  <Iay  he  forfeits  an  hun- 
d;-ed  ])ounds.  When  he  comes,  so  lar 
from  having  anything  to  say  to  him, 
they  won’t  liear  him  : for  all  they  want 
him  fill-,  is  to  grease  their  Ungers.”"' 

A class  of  chronic  falsehoods  liad 
found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  jioli- 
tical  thinkers,  which  Bcutham,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  logicians,  termed  Eallacies.t 
( )f  these  he  undcrtoidc  a lahorious  and 
minute  in  vestigation  and  exposure  ; and 
there  were  none  (d  his  extensive  lahours 
to  which  he  h»oked  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  this  rooting  out,  from  thelield 
of  political  thought,  of  the  tares  which 
the  enemies  of  truth  had  sown  in  it. 
He  found  that  they  consisted,  to  a great 
extent,  in  an  ingenious  perversion  of  the 
language  of  praise  or  blame,  to  make  it 
Comprehend  that  which  did  not  properly 
come  within  the  quality  expressed  : and 
the  permanent  evil  to  truth  he  found  to 
consist  in  the  circumstance,  that  by  habi- 
tual use  and  reiteration,  men  came  to 
associate  the  good  or  bad  (piality  with 
the  thing  so  spidvcn  of,  Avithout  examin- 
ing it.  Thus  the  term  “old,”  which,  as 
applied  to  men,  implies  the  probability 
of  sujjerior  experience  and  sedateness, 
he  found  used  in  characterizing  early 
times,  or  those  states  of  society  which 
had  not  the  benefit  of  so  long  a lesson 
of  c.xperience  as  later  times  have  had. 

It  is  singular  tliat  the  persons  who  arc  most 
loud  in  magnifying  the  pretended  advantage 
ill  point  of  wisdom  of  ancient  over  modern 
times,  are  the  very  same  who  are  the  most 
loud  in  proclaiming  the  superiority  in  the  same 
respect  of  old  men  above  young  ones.  What 
has  governed  them  in  both  cases  seems  to  have 
been  the  prejudice  of  names  ; it  is  certain 
that,  if  there  be  some  reasons  why  the  old 
should  have  advantage  over  the  young,  there 
are  at  least  the  same  reasons  for  times  that 


* Works,  vol.  V.  p.  234.  Sec  generally  on 
Fictions  of  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  243;  v.  13;  vi.  100; 
vii.  283  et  seq.;  415  et  ^cq.;  ix.  77  t(  seq. 

+ See  the  Book  of  Fallacies,  vol.  ii.  p.  375 
et  fcq. 
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i are  called  modern  having  it  over  times  that  are 
I culled  ancient.  There  are  mure  ; for  docrepi- 
I tude  as  applied  to  per.sons  is  real  : as  applied 
to  times  it  is  imaginary.  Men,  as  they  aaiuire 
' experience,  lose  the  taculties  that  might  enable 
I them  to  turn  it  to  account  : it  is  not  so  with 
j times  : the  stock  of  wi.sdom  acquired  by  ages 
I is  a stock  transmitted  through  a vast  number 
I of  generations,  from  men  in  the  perfection  of 
■ their  faculties  to  others  also  in  the  perfection 
j of  their  faculties  : the  stock  of  knowledge 
I trun.smitteil  from  one  period  of  a man’s  life  to 
j another  period  of  the  same  man’s  life,  is  a 
, stock  from  which,  af  ter  a certain  period,  large 
I defalcations  are  every  minute  making  by  the 
I scythe  of  Time.J 

Tliat  tlic  eiul  justifies  tbc  mean.?,  is 
I auotlicr  of  tlic.se  fallacies.  He  lield 
I that  both  the  oml  ami  tlie  means  should 
' be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  good  and 
j evil.  When,  taken  togother,  tliev'  af- 
I ford  a balance  of  good,  then  are  both 
: transactions  Justified  ; but,  if  more  mis- 
i chief  bo  done  by  the  means  tlian  the 
I good  produced  by  the  end,  no  abstract 
1 amount  of  goodness  can  jmstify  that  end 
I being  followed. § As  a familiar  example : 
j if  a man  is  drowning,  tbc  rescuing  him 
j is  a good  end  in  itself ; but,  if  the  me 
I thod  of  rescuing  him  should  involve  the 
j sacrifice  of  two  other  lives,  the  balance 
j of  the  whole  act  is  evil,  and  the  end 
j does  not  justify  the  means.  “ Argue 
I not  from  the  abuse  of  a thing  against 
J its  use,”  is  another  fallacy.  The  liabi- 
I lity  to  be  abirsed  is  a quality  which  must 
I detract  from  the  value  of  anything  that 
I can  he  made  vise  of.  Between  two  in- 
I stitutions,  equal  in  value  in  other  re- 
I spects,  tliat  which  has  preservatives 
! against  the  means  of  turning  it  to  abuse, 

I is  better  than  that  which  has  none.  In- 
! deed,  it  is  in  the  preservatives  against 
j abuse,  that  whatever  is  valuable  in  poli- 
I tical  institutions  has  its  value.  The 
I sacrifices  to  this  principle  are  enormous 
j in  a constitutional  country.  AVhen  the 
business  could  be  transacted  in  the  Go- 
vernment office  at  a hundredth  part  of 
the  expense,  and  in,  perhajis,  a fiftieth 
part  of  the  time,  who  would  have  it 
managed  in  Parliament,  were  it  not  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  represeu- 
i tative  system  against  abuse  ? If  '"'o 


j + Works,  vol.  X.  p.  60. 

i § 11)14.  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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were  bound  to  put  the  abuses  out  of  view, 
despotism  would  be  found  to  be  the  best 
form  of  government. 

Fallacies  lurk  in  abundance  under 
imputations  and  laudatory  personalities. 
They  are  to  be  found,  also,  in  certain 
fixed  party  expressions  : such  as  “ Or- 
der,” “ Establishment,”  “ IMatchless 
Constitution,”  “ Balance  of  Bower,” 
“Glorious  Revolution.”  Fallacies  of  no 
small  influence  on  society,  pervade  the 
employment  of  words  designative  of 
principles,  as  a means  of  indicating  in- 
dividuals; as  where  the  opponents  of  a 
dominant  party  are  called  the  enemies 
of  government;  and  those  who  find  fiiult 
with  the  doings  of  lawyers,  are  said  to 
bo  in  opposition  to  the  law ; terms  used 
when  there  is  a wish  to  class  those  they 
are  levelled  at  as  enemies  to  the  preser- 
vation of  property,  or  to  the  enforcement 
of  justice.  With  a like  object  are  those 
who  attack  churchmen  and  priestcraft 
called  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and, 
by  inference,  the  enemies  of  religion.'^ 

The  Book  of  Fallacies  is  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  devices  made  use  of 
on  the  side  of  corruption  or  arbitrary 
power.  In  a sejiarate  tract,  called 
Anarchical  Fallacies, f there  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  false  logic  with  which 
demagogues,  and  other  enemies  of  well- 
ordered  society,  vindicate  their  misdeeds. 
II  is  Text-Book,  on  this  occasion,  was 
“ the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
thecitizen,decreedby  the  Constituent  As-  | 
scmbly  in  France ;”  and  it  was  while  the 
philosopher,  in  his  retirement,  was  cx- 
[tounding  the  sanguinary  and  anti-social 
reasoning  of  this  jiroduction,  that  the 
wildest  flames  of  the  Revolution  burst 
forth,  and  confirmed  his  prophecies  ere 
the  ink  had  dried  on  the  page.  In  the 
storm  of  that  eventful  period,  the  small 
still  voice  of  one  weighing  the  meanings 
of  words  used,  and  drawing  the  practical 

* See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  448  ; ix.  7G.  The 
references  made  above  ou  tlie  subject  of 
fallacies  are  casual  and  unmethodical.  A 
mere  analytical  view  of  the  fallacies  exposed 
by  Bentbaiu,  would  not  be  satisfactory,  wiili- 
ont  embodying  the  exposure  itself ; and  to 
accomplish  that  task  more  briefly  than  he  has 
himself  done  it,  would  be  a vain  attempt. 

■t  W'erk-;,  vol.  ii.  ]•.  4 80  ct 


! inference  of  vague  generalities,  was  not 
, heeded.  It  is  true  that  this  was  but  a cri- 
■ ticismon  the  meaning  of  words;  and  the 
I time  was  not  one  lor  theorising  hut  for 
acting.  Words,  however,  are  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  and  opinions  are  the 
source  of  acts.  Tlie  same  opinions  may 
again  gain  ground  more  or  loss,  and  he 
cxjiressed  in  like  words,  and  amenable 
to  the  same  criticism  ; and  if  to  the  mere 
lover  of  narrative,  or  the  jiartisan  poli- 
tician raking  out  from  the  embers  of  the 
Revolution  materials  for  modern  contro- 
versy, the  philo.sophcr’s  logical  comment 
will  have  little  interest,  it  will  weigh 
much  with  those  who  have  the  peace 
and  wellbeing  of  society  really  at  heart. 
“ In  a play  or  a novel,  an  improper 
word  is  but  a word ; and  the  impro- 
priety, whether  noticed  or  not,  is  at- 
tended with  no  consequences.  In  a 
body  of  laws — especially  of  laws  given 
. as  constitutional  and  fundamental  ones 
I — an  improper  word  would  be  a national 
[ calamity : and  civil  war  may  be  the 
consequence  of  it.  Out  of  one  foolish 
word  may  start  a thousand  daggers.’'^ 
One  of  the  expressions  attacked  in 
connexion  with  anarchical  fallacies  has 
already  been  noticed,  in  reference  to 
Bentham’s  abandonment  of  technical 
i terms  which  had  been  vitiated  by  their 
i bad  use — (see  p.  14.) 

[ Bcntham  considered  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Evidence,  had  in  its  power  the  means 
of  creating  and  applying  to  practical 
use  a store  of  facts,  covering  the  whole 
fiehl  of  human  action,  and  forming  an 
experimental  foundation,  by  which  every 
description  of  o]ieration,  from  the  j»ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  tlie  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  to  the  acts  of  the  private 
citizen,  might  be  beneficially  regulated. 
As  the  great  means  of  separating  what 
is  time  from  what  is  false  he  thought  the 
cofle  of  judicial  evidence  should  jtrucoed 
on  the  most  searching  examination  of 
princi])les,  and  should  be  most  cautiously 
and  scientifically  organized.  To  an 
examination  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  code  should  be  based,  and  of  the 
aberrations  of  the  existing  law,  he  dc- 
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voted  two  of  the  A-olnmes  now  before 
the  public ; * and  tliere  is,  perha])S, 
scarcely  finj  otl*er  of  his  expositions 
which  has  been  so  generally  adoy>ted 
by  all  who  have  examined  it,  or  which 
the  Legislature  has  so  decidedly 
(though  certainly  very  cautiously)  shown 
itself  disposed  to  admit  into  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  subject  is  divided  in- 
to two  great  heads.  The  first  is  that 
which  is  ordinarily  called  Evidence — 
the  succession  of  facts,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  which  a belief  is  come  to 
on  one  side  or  other  of  a statement ; as 
in  the  case  of  a civil  or  criminal  trial, 
when,  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  conduct  of  ])orsons,  or  the  position 
of  things,  a decision  is  come  to  by  those 
who  are  appointed  to  judge.  This  is 
called  Unpreappointed  evidence,  because 
the  dispute  arises  out  of  tlie  very  fact 
tl)at  arrangements  liavc  not  been,  or 
could  not  have  been,  made  sufficient  to 
obviate  it ; and  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  the  truth  is  finally  reached 
were  not  prearranged  for  the  }>urpose 
of  exhibiting  it.  The  other  species  of 
Evidence  is  called  Preappointed,  and 
consists,  in  general,  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  Records  : authenticated 
statements  of  facts,  such  as  are  conveyed 
in  recorded  contracts,  registers  of  births 
marriages  and  deaths,  &c.,  reduced  into 
a .state  of  evidence  to  be  applied  to  sub- 
sequent use,  whether  at  the  instance  of 
the  legal  tribunals,  or  of  the  legislators 
or  others,  who  may  wish  to  make  the 
facts  so  proved  the  foundation  of  their 
public  or  private  acts. 

Bringing  his  ruling  principle  to  bear 
on  the  first  of  these  great  classes,  he 
found  that  no  species  of  evidence 
should  be  hidden  from  those  who  had 
to  judge  in  a disputed  question,  un- 
less it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
more  mischief  would  be  done  by  the  ad- 
mission than  by  the  exclusion.  The  law, 
instead  of  weighing  the  matter  by  this 
simple  rule,  has  given  effect  to  barbarous 
usages  and  prejudices,  and  to  feelings  of 
antipathy  and  vengeance.  The  cere- 
mony of  an  oath  was  invented  as  an 
ordeal,  at  the  same  time  with  trial  by 

* Works,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 


battel  and  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  plough- 
shares ; and  it  so  far  held  sway  when 
Bentham  wrote  his  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence, that  there  was  no  exemjjtion  in 
criminal  cases : and  if  a witness,  from 
conscientious  motives,  or  obstinacy,  or 
evil  design,  refu-sed  to  swear,  a curtain 
was  drawn  before  the  light  which  his 
evidence  might  throw  on  the  charge,  and 
tlie  accused  was  let  loose  on  society,  or 
unjustly  jninished,  according  to  the  side 
on  which  the  deficiency  might  act. 
When  large  bodies  of  men  arose  with 
comscientious  objections  to  oaths,  the 
principle  underwent  a practical  reductio 
ad  aUnrdum,  and  society  ran  the  risk 
of  being  dissolved;  for  there  were  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  men  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  whose  presence,  when 
crimes  were  committed,  exempted  the 
perpetrators  from  punishment, — and  so 
the  Legislature  had  to  give  wav  succes- 
sively  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  the  Separatists.  On  a kin- 
dred ground,  a witness  was  rejected  on 
account  of  his  religious  creed ; an<l  justice 
was  injured  that  he  might  be  punished 
by  the  reproach  thrown  u[»on  him,  A 
man  being  asked  in  the  witness  box  if 
he  believes  in  a God,  and  a future  state 
of  rewards  and  jmnishments,  and  an- 
swering “no,”  is  immediately  rejected; 
his  candour  in  admitting  so  very  unpo- 
pular a fact,  being  a foundation  for  the 
inference  that  he  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  sj)eaking  the  truth.  If  he  tell  a 
falsehood,  beginning  his  evidence  by  a 
deliberate  statement  of  a belief  in  that 
which  he  does  not  believe,  he  is  held  an 
unexceptionable  witness. 

Another  of  the  principles  of  exclu- 
sion attacked  in  the  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence is  that  which  is  founded  on  in- 
ierest.  It  is  admitted  that  ju-eponder- 
ant  interest  in  favour  of  falsehood  may 
sway  the  testimony  of  a witness;  but  the 
question  comes  to  be,  who  shall  predi- 
cate of  the  extent  to  which  it  will  sway 
him  or  whether  it  will  sway  him  at  all? 
Shall  those  be  the  judges  in  this  matter 
who  have  the  living  and  speaking  man 
before  them,  with  a statement  of  the 
circumstance  liable  to  sway  him,  the 
pov,  er  of  cross-questioning  him,  and  the 
means  of  punishing  him  for  falsehood 
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or  prevarication  ? or  shall  the  matter 
be  prejudged  by  those  who  have  never 
seen  him,  but  who  know  human  nature 
so  much  better  than  the  judge  and 
jury  who  are  to  see  him,  that  they  can 
predict  precisely  whether  he  is  going 
to  tell  the  truth  or  a lie?  English 
practice  has  decided  in  favour  of  tlie 
latter  alternative,  and  has  declared  that 
the  evidence  of  a witness  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  question  at  issue  must  be 
rejected. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  exclusion  is 
itself  a proof  of  its  absurdity.  Interest 
may  grow  out  of  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  and  feelings.  Revenge, 
Hatred,  Love,  Affection,  Party  Spirit, 
may  all  bear  strongly  on  the  human 
mind,  and  prepare  it  for  any  description 
of  iniquity.  In  vain,  however,  could  the 
law  attempt  to  measure  these  sources 
of  interest,  or  fix  a general  criterion  for 
ascertaining  their  existence.  One  spe- 
cies of  interest  only  could  it  measure — 
the  pecuniary  ; and  therefore  it  narrow- 
ed tlie  operation  of  exclusion  to  that 
ground.  It  thus  happens  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  English  law, 
Damon  and  Pythias  would  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  any  such  commuuity  of 
feeling  as  \iiould  endanger  the  strictest 
impartiality  if  one  were  called  on  to 
testify  against  the  other  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Aristides  could  gain  a 
farthing  by  swearing  away  an  innocent 
man’s  life,  he  would  so  undoubtedly  j)er- 
jure  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  farthing, 
that  he  need  not  be  listened  to. 

In  favour  of  truth  there  are  a multitude 
of  tutelary  motives,  acting  independent- 
ly of  the  operation  of  the  law  in  punish- 
ing mendacity.  Indolence  alone  is  a mo- 
tive in  favour  of  truth  : to  support  a lie 
through  a circumstantial  history,  under 
a battery  of  cross-questions,  is  a difficult 
task  whicli  a man  will  not  enter  on  for 
nothing.  Religion,  morality,  the  respect 
of  the  world,  are  all  in  favour  of  truth; 
and  why  should  it  be  presumed  that 
the  slightest — the  very  slightest — j)ecu- 
niary  interest  will  at  once  bi’eak  down 
all  tnese  barriers?  In  reality  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  inferiority  of 
the  pecuniary  to  some  otlier  interest  is 
exhibited  in  the  nature  of  a witucss’seon- 


duct,  without  legally  disqualifying  him. 
It  is  so  where  he  pursues  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice from  a feeling  of  resentment,  and 
incurs  expense  to  gratify  it.  If  he  had 
that  interest  in  the  conviction  which  i.“» 
expressed  by  the  money  he  has  spent  to 
procure  it,  he  would  be  disqualified;  but 
the  existence  of  an  interest  so  incontro- 
vertibly  proved  to  be  stronger  does  not 
aflect  him. 

Another  improper  ground  for  exclud- 
ing a witness  is  his  being  a criminal — 
a ground  much  narrowed  by  the  later 
practice  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
is  where  the  crime  imputed  is  that  of 
perjury,  that  it  founds  the  greate4 
doubt  of  the  probable  veracity  of  the 
witness;  and  on  this  ground  Bcntham 
meets  it.  A man  has  assuredly  told  one 
falsehood — does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
he  will  tell  another?  If  the  truth  could 
be  had  without  appealing  to  him,  it 
might  be  well  not  to  run  the  risk ; but 
the  case  supposes  the  impracticability 
of  getting  at  the  truth  without  hearing 
him, — for  that  which  makes  a man  a wit- 
ness is  the  necessity  of  having  his  state- 
ment to  make  up  a full  view  of  the  facts. 
Is,  then,  the  certain  deception  arising 
from  defective  evidence,  to  be  incurred  in 
preference  to  the  risk  of  deception  from 
ids  telling  a falsehood — a risk  indefi- 
nitely reduced  by  the  chance  that  his 
fiilsehood,  if  uttered,  will  be  disbelieved, 
and  that  his  character  will  make  his  evi- 
dence be  scrutinizingly  examined  ? The 
law  in  this  case  stultifies  itself  by  a 
counter-exclusion  limiting  the  means  by 
which  the  perjury  can  be  proved.  This 
must  be  by  production  of  the  record 
of  conviction,  and  no  otherwise  : and  if 
this  I’ecord  is  kept  out  of  the  way, 
though  there  may  be  a thousand  persons 
(the  judge  included)  ready  to  testify 
that  the  witness  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury, his  testimony  is  unexceptionable. 

But  the  most  ndschievous  of  all  the 
exclusions  is  that  by  which  a man  is 
privileged  to  decline  giving  testimony 
which  may  injure  him.  It  is  not  that 
the  injury  may  not  in  some  cases  be  a 
justifiable  protection  : a merchant  should 
not  have  tlie  secrets  of  his  trade  drag- 
ged to  light  by  any  interested  person 
who  can  ingeniously  plant  a petty  liti 
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gation  in  liis  vicinity.  But  to  justify 
the  privilege,  the  evil  to  be  siiflcred  by 
disclosure  shcjuld  be  clearly  predominant 
over  the  advantage  of  the  evidence.  It 
is  in  those  cases  where  the  right  to  this 
privilege  is  held  most  indisputable,  that 
it  is  most  jicrnicious  in  its  etloct — viz., 
where  the  harm  which  the  witness  may 
bring  on  himself,  is  punishment  for  an 
offence.  The  law  says,  that  no  man  is 
bound  to  criminate  himself;  and  thus, 
by  imiust  leniency  founded  upon  a false 
analogy,  the  evidence  of  two  crimes  is 
purposely  concealed  ; that  of  a crime 
which  a witness  may  have  himself  com- 
mitted, and  that  of  another  crime  which 
lie  may  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
his  own  iniipiitics.  If  the  laws  which 
condemn  a man  be  just  laws,  let  them 
be  enforced — if  they  be  unjust,  let  them 
be  amended.  The  various  imjicdiments 
which  still  staml  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
viction of  a criminal  are  the  relics  of  a 
bai'barous  age,  when  might  made  right, 
— when  one  classof  men  made  cruel  law’s, 
and  others  tried  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  ojieration  by  frauds  and  fic- 
tions. When  society  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  an  innocent  man  was  as  likely 
to  be  hanged  as  a guilty,  there  was  some 
reason  on  the  side  of  those  who  thought 
that  every  legal  ([nibble  which  saved  a 
victim  from  the  fangs  of  the  law’  w'as  a 
virtuous  act : but  in  an  a<re  when  nine- 

V. 

tenths  of  society  are  in  favour  of  the 
pure  administration  of  justice,  those  w’ho 
encourage  such  iinjicdimcnts  to  their  ope- 
ration cast  an  imputation  on  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country."’ 

It  w’ould  seem,  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  its  o[>eration,  to  be  an  absurdity  too 
perverse  to  have  entered  into  the  l)rain 
of  man,  to  award  a punishment  for  an 
oflcnce,  and  then,  on  the  2>lea  of  hu- 
manity, to  take  measures  to  ju’event  the 
criminal  from  betraying  his  guilt.  It 

* From  The  Globe  of  7lh  December,  1(542. 

“Surrey  Sessions,  6th  December,  1842.— 
Charge  of  Stealing  a Banker’s  Check. 

Ihe  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  ac- 
quitted tlie  prisoner  ; upon  w'hich 

“ The  chairman,  addressing  him,  said  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  to  have  escaped  con- 
viction ; for  the  court  w’as  in  possession  of  a 
document  of  whicli  there  was  little  doubt  he 
was  the  w’riter,  and  which,  had  it  been  re- 


I 


I 


I 


is  quite  true  that  there  may  be  means 
of  coming  at  the  truth  which  ought  to 
be  avoided  from  their  mischievous  ert’ects 
on  society;  but  these  mischievous efl'ects 
can  only  occur  in  the  unjust  punishment 
of  the  innocent, — the  just  punishment  of 
the  guilty  cannot  be  an  evil.  Torture 
is  a means  of  coming  at  the  truth;  but 
the  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty  may  suffer  from  the 
operation  of  the  test.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  criminating  himself,  it  is  the  guilty, 
and  none  other,  that  can  be  affected  ; 
and  society  at  large  gains  an  undoubted 
advantage  by  the  proof  of  a crime  and 
the  conscrpieut  punishment  of  the  de- 
linquent. The  leading  princijffc  laid 
down  by  Bontham  regarding  the  inves- 
tigation of  crimes,  is  of  the  clearest  and 
most  effective  character ; it  is  simply 
this : ado].)t  every  measure  for  the  e.\- 
posure  of  the  guilty,  which  will  not  in- 
volve the  innocent.  This  [U’inciple  does 
not  admit  of  confidential  communica- 
tions by  criminals  to  their  law’  advisers 
being  ke})t  inviolate,  any  more  than 
their  revelations  to  their  accomjdices. 
Confidential  communications,  the  object 
of  W’hich  is  to  defeat  the  law,  have  no 
better  claim  to  secrecy  than  those  which 
have  in  view’  the  commission  of  a crime. 
A change  of  system  in  this  respect 
would  [irobaldy  make  criminals  less 
confidential  with  their  agents;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  harm  society  could 
suffer  by  an  alteration  which  would  only 
compromise  the  safety  of  the  guilty. 

I’lie  above  remarks  bear  only  on  a 
small  portion  of  the  Rationale  of  Evi- 
dence. An  analysis  of  the  whole  w’ork, 
within  the  compass  of  the  present  notice, 
would  be  little  more  than  a table  of 
contents,  and  could  give  the.  reader  no 
satisfaction.  On  a subject  w’hich  occu- 
j)ies  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
w’ork — that  of  Records,  some  remarks 
will  be  made  further  on.  (8ee  p.  72.) 

ceived  in  evidence,  would  surely  have  led  to 
a very  different  result  from  that  which  the 
trial  had  taken.  The  prisoner  then  bowed 
and  left  the  dock.” 

The  question  naturally  suggested  by  the  per- 
usal of  this  statement  is.  Whether  the  Surrey 
magistrates  sit  for  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  conniving  at  their  crimes 
by  concealing  the  evidence  ? 
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SECTION  IV. 

SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


To  find  out  the  best  means  by  which 
mankind  could  be  governed,  was  the 
chief  object  of  all  Bentham’s  exertions  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a work  which  he 
has  written  in  which  he  has  not  some 
allusion  to  this  subject.  His  exposi- 
tions in  reference  to  politics  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  In  the  one  he 
lays  down  those  principles  and  rules  of 
action  which  ought  to  guide  a people, 
supposed  to  have  thrown  oil  all  tram- 
mels of  itrejudice  and  established  custom, 
and  to  be  in  search  of  the  very  best  fiu’iii 
of  government  which  a practical  philoso- 
pher would  dictate  to  persons  ready  im- 
plicitly to  adopt  his  arrangements.  In 
the  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  he 
had  immediate  practical  ends  in  view, 
his  endeavour  was  to  mould  the  existing 
machinery  of  established  institutions  and 
opinions  to  the  production  of  the  best 
practical  results.  The  reader,  therefore, 
must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
principles  and  institutions  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  former  class  of  works,  are 
such  as  their  Author  would  rcconnncnd 
a practical  statesman,  connected  with 
an  established  government,  to  put  into 
immediate  o])oration,  however  much  he 
might  wish  to  establish  in  the  states- 
man’s mind  a leaning  to  such  opinions 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  gradual  change. 
There  are  ])rojccts  of  practical  reform 
in  the  minor  works  of  Bentham,  adapted 
to  all  grades  of  government,  from  de- 
mocratic rc[>uhlicanism  in  the  United 
States,'"  to  Mahommedan  despotism  in 
Tri])oli.t  It  will  not  be  ex]>ected  that 
any  development  should  be  here  attempt- 
ed of  the  dili'erent  projects  of  rcfoini 
which  he  thus  applied  to  such  distinct 
circumstances;  but  some  explanation  of 
the  more  conspicuous  features  of  his  opin- 
ions on  government  will  be  attempted. 

He  held  that  the  ruling  power  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  because 


*'  See  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4ol  ef  .V(/. 
+ Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  555  it  aq. 


the  happiness  of  the  people  being  the 
object  of  government,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that  object  would  thus  be  in  the 
power  of  those  who  have  the  chief  in- 
terest in  realizing  it.  The  happiness  of 
every  individual  in  the  community  would 
be  best  secured  by  giving  every  indivi- 
dual the  species  of  government  he  would 
like  best.  But  as  confliction  of  interests 
renders  this  impossible,  the  nearest  ap- 
I)roa.ch  to  such  universal  freedom  ot 
choice  is,  to  put  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  majority,  who.se  use  of  it  will  not 
only  be  that  which  is  most  conducive  to 
their  own  liking,  but  will  likewise  be 
such  as  cannot  he  very  detrimental  to  a 
minority,  which,  in  the  case  of  such  per- 
fect freedom,  must  have  too  many  in- 
terests in  common  with  the  majority  to 
be  in  any  case  much  injured  by  tiiose 
proceedings  which  may  appear  to  the 
latter  the  most  fitting.  But  all  the  pco- 
pie  of  a state  large  enough  to  enjoy  a 
sejiarate  government  prolitably,  cannot 
collectively  tr;'....-a,oc  the  business  of  go- 
vernment; and  therefore  it  i.s  necessary 
that  .some  artificial  arrangement  should 
be  adopted,  by  which  the  close.st  practi- 
cable a])]iroach  may  bo  made  towards 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  opinions: 
hence  comes  the  Jtcju’o.'^entative  system. 

Bentham  was  of  oj»inion  that  no  male 
adult  should  be  excluded  from  voting 
for  a representative,  except  tlio.se  who 
arc  unable  to  road.  His  criterion  of  a 
right  to  the  franchise  was  therefore  equi- 
valent to  thatwhicli  jNIrAdam  hasa]»tly 
called  The  Knowledge  qualification. 
Bentham  termed  it  “ virtually  universal 
suffrage,”  because  it  c.xcludcd  no  one  who 
chose  to  take  the  trouble  of  learning  to 
read;  and  it  might  fairly  bo  estimated 
that  tho.se  who  rcfu.sed  to  make  thi.s  exer- 
tion were  as  unfit  to  exerci.se  the  right  to 
advantage,  as  they  were  carcle.ss  of  its 
possession,  There  were  other  jicrsoirs 

::Sec  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  -JG 1.  -170,  .060,  .-'G.^.— 

“ Now  as  to  tho  qualification  b)'  /vtu/oiy 
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besifles  “ non-readers”  wlio  might  be  [ ceed  on  a raised  platform  in  presenro 
excluded,  were  it  not  for  the  complexity  ^ of  the  public  and  of  certain  officials, 
that  would  be  so  created — c.g.  people  | who  all  see  that  the  elector  votes  fur 
of  unsound  intellect,  and  criminals,  j some  one,  without  knowing  for  whom. 
Their  intluence,  howev^er,  would  be  al-  i In  a glass-covered  counter,  cards  are 
most  imperceptible — they  would  not  deposited  bearing  each  the  name  of  a 
exist  in  any  one  place  in  sufficient  num-  | candidate,  a separate  compartment  being 
bers  to  be  made  serviceable  tools  of ; and  ; provided  for  the  cards  of  each  candi- 
their  votes,  presuming  them  to  be  given  I date.  These  cards  have  each  a joint  or 
without  thought,  or  with  a bad  intcn-  j hinge  in  the  middle,  admitting  of  their 
tion,  would  be  likely  to  tell  on  either  being  folded  double,  with  the  name  in- 
side of  a contest  with  tolerably  equal  ' side.  At  the  moment  of  voting,  no  one 
effect.  Arrangements  for  cxclmling  sees  these  cards  but  the  voter,  who  takes 
them  would  be  complex  and  uncertain  ; ! one  of  them  up  folded,  and  holding  it 
whereas  the  criterion  of  ability  to  read 
is  easily  ad  justed  on  a simple  practicable 
arrangement,  which  is  described  in  the 
Draft  of  a Reform  Bill.  * He  wms 
of  opinion  that  the  questions  whether  public.  | It  is  a necessary  preliminary 
females  should  be  admitted  to  the  fran-  of  such  a system,  that  all  questions  as 
chise,  and  how  the  political  privileges  to  the  right  of  voting  are  jn’cjudged, 
they  ought  to  hold  should  be  bounded,  and  that  no  scrutiny  can  siqjervene. 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  Annual  Parliaments,  and  equality  of 
w'hile  prejudices  on  the  subject  are  so  Election  Districts,  are  farther  arrange- 
strong  as  they  were  when  he  wrote,  t incuts  of  the  representative  system,  the 
Another  of  the  essentials  of  represen-  reasons  for  which  are  also  noticed  in  con- 
tativegovernment,  is  Secrecy  in  Suffrage  nexion  with  responsibility.  To  obviate 
— the  system  of  the  Ballot.  The  rea-  the  inconvenience  apt  to  bo  created  by 
sons  will  be  briefly  explained  further  on  the  annual  separation  of  the  legislature, 
in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  re-  a plan  is  devised  for  the  appointment  of 
sponsibility.  In  the  Draft  of  a Reform  a “ Continuation  committee,”  to  keep  on 
Bill,  arrangements  are  made  for  con-  through  a succeeding  session  the  tiiread 
ducting  an  election  on  the  Ballot  system,  of  the  legislation  commenced  in  a pre- 
well worthy  of  the  attention  of  practi-  ceding ; § an  arrangement  which,  in 
cal  reformers.  The  o[)eration  is  to  pro-  conjunction  -wilh  others  for  keeping 

first  blush,  it  seems  to  involve  exclusion  -it  Qualification  by  reading  involves  no  exclu- 
does  no  such  thing  in  eifect.  From  two  to  sion  : for  every  man  who  chose  could  give  it 
three  mouths’  social  pastime,  at  the  hours  of  to  himself.  He  could  do  so,  before  a bill  such 
repose  from  work,  would  give  it  to  all  adults  as  this  could  go  tlirough  the  forms,  even  sup- 
in  whose  eyes  the  privilege  were  worth  that  posing  Honourable  House  ever  so  well  dis- 
price  : and  he,  in  whose  eyes  it  were  not  posed  to  it.” — P.  5G0. 
worth  that  price,  could  not,  with  much  justice,  * Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  5G5. 

complain  at  the  not  having  it.  Qualification  'f  See  Works, vol.  ix.  pp.  3, 1 08.  Perhapsthe 

by  houselioldership  does  involve  e.xclusion  : following  would  be  the  just  utilitarian  method 

for  it  is  not  in  every  man’s  power  to  pay  of  treating  this  question.  Atthepresentrao- 
rent  and  ta.xes  for  a house.  Houselioldership  ment  there  is,  perhaps,  not  above  one  female” 
is  evidence  of  property  ; it  is  for  this  cause  in  a hundred  who  wishes  to  possess  the  fran- 
that  it  is  required  by  those  who  stipulate  for  chi.',e.  The  extension  of  it  to  the  se.x  would 
it.  Qualification  by  payment  of  taxes — t/tat  be  a sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
too  involves  e.xclusion  : it  by  payment  of  taxes  ninety-nine  to  the  ambition  of  the  one,  and 
be  meant  lha,t  which  is  anything  to  the  pur-  even  the  agitation  ot  the  question  would  be  a 
pose.  Qualification  by  payment  to  indirect  modified  annoyance  to  the  former.  Itwillper- 
taxes,  if  those  be  the  ta.xes  meant,  is  tiuivcr-  baps  be  time  for  seriously  considering  the  ques- 
tahty  of  suffrage ; tor  where  is  the  human  tion,  when  the  majority  of  the  sex  show  an 
being  that  pays  not  to  taxes  on  consumption  1 inclination  to  have  a voice  in  Parliamentary 
to  the  taxes  called  indirect  taxes  \ Payment  Politics. 

to  direct  taxes— to  assessed  taxes  for  exam-  + See  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  571. 

pie— is  houseboldership  under  another  name.  § Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  170. 


between  ins  finger  and  thumb  in  the 
]iresence  of  tlie  public,  bands  it  to  an 
official,  who,  without  seeing  the  name 
within,  files  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
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project^!  of  law  once  brought  before  the 
legislature  from  dropping  out  of  notice, 
would  prevent  the  public  time  from 
being  unprofitably  wasted,  by  being  de- 
voted, as  that  of  the  British  Ihirliainent 
frequently  is,  to  the  furtherance  of  mea- 
sures which  are  aiteru  ards  lost  sight  of. 

The  arrangements  for  the  strict  at- 
tendance of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  for  economically  a<ljusting  the 
time  at  their  disjiosal  to  their  duties, 
form  the  subject  of  many  stringent  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitutional  (.  ode.'"'  ft 
is  provided  that  the  executive  ministers 
of  the  state  shall  be  present  e.v  oj/icio, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  questioned, 
may  aftbrd  Instruction  and  explanation, 
and  may  even  originate  measures  and 
join  in  the  debate — but  they  arc  not  to 
have  the  j'rivilcge  of  voting,  t That 
the  superior  experience  and  knowledge 
whichthe  judges  must  possess,  of  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  amendments  froin 
from  time  to  time  necessary  to  improve 
it,  may  be  ajtplied  to  practical  use,  an 
official  communication  with  the  h'gis- 
lature  is  kept  constantly  open  to  them; 
and  to  prevent  their  suggestions  from 
being  neglected,  provision  is  made  for 
these  beiiur  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
the  law,  if  the  legislature,  after  the  pro- 
per formal  intimations,  do  not  interpose 
a veto.  X 

In  the  British  Parliament  much  of  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral legislation  of  the  country  is  wasted 
on  local  and  i)rivate  projects.  Of  these 
there  are  some  that  should  be  a])pro- 
l)riated  to  the  Courts  of  Law — others 
should  be  managed  by  Local  Imgiala- 

Work?,  vol.  ix.  p. 

r Ibid.  p.  B16.  J Ibid.  pp.  -131,  .50-I-.500. 

Of  ca?e?  in  wIulIi,  for  of  due  ilis- 

criminatiou  between  tlie  duties  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  tbo-e  not  peculiar  to  itself,  the  Su- 
preme Logi.'lature  .stands  exposed  to  the  d:ui- 
ger  of  wasteful  application  of  its  time,  ex- 
ample.? are  the  following  : — 

“ Inquiry  and  decision  as  to  a case  in  which 
property  belonging  to  an  individual  is  required 
to  be  transferred  to  Government,  for  some 
supposed  preponderantly  beneficial  national 
l>nrpose  : and  thence  a.s  to  the  quality  and 
rpianlity  of  tlie  compensation  due.  In  thi.-; 
case  the  approjn-iate  authority  wmiM  be,  iiot 
the  .Supreme  Legislative,  but  tlie  -Judieial. 

“ Taxation,  for  the  expense  of  work.?,  the 


tures.  § The  aiTaugcmcnt.s  of  such  lo- 
cal lcgi.slaturos,  hi  subordination  to  the 
supreme  body,  are  provided  for  in  the 
Constitutional  Code.  || 

A heredilary  legLlativc  body  \a  an 
in.stitution  uttei'ly  at  variance  with  the 
fir.st  jirinciples  of  that  rejiublican  sys- 
tem, which  Bontliam  con.sidcrcd  to' be 
j the  best  form  ol  Government  in  the  ab- 
stract— the  bo.st  form  that  conld  he 
i adopted,  if  circumstiince.s  should  give 
an  imlimited  variety  of  choice.  But 
ho  was  decidedly  ul  opinion,  th:it  any 
second  chamber,  whctlier  elective  dr 
hereditary,  can  operate  to  no  good.  It 
occa.sioii.s  delay.  It  makc.s  rivalry  and 
1 conflicts  between  lum.soanil  hou.se,  which 
j tend  to  the  public  detriment.  It  pre- 
I vent.s  <lecision.s  from  coming  clearly 
i out,  a.s  between  majority  and  minoritvg 
' very  often  making  a .small  minority  of 
j the  collective  member.s  of  the  Legi.'-hi- 
: ture  triumphant  o\er  a majority,  d’ho 
I practical  result  of  such  a .sy.stcm,  in  the 
' end,  liencrallv  is,  that  the  one  hou.se 
; becomc.s  the  originating  ami  working, 

. and  truly  legi.slating  body,  while  the 
i other,  finding  it.sclf  inca}iable  for  goml, 

I iia.s  nothing  to  boast  of  but  it.s  cajiacity 
j for  mischief ; tlie  extent  of  whicli  i.<  the 
I more  jialjiably  sliown  the  more  useful 

■ are  the  measures  it  re.si.sts.  The  .scr- 
' vices  pre.sumed  to  be  pcrfoi'uicd  by  a 

.second  legislative  body,  in  tlie  shajic  of 
‘ inquiry,  and  tlie  deliberate  and  accurate 
; inspection  of  mea.suros  lieforo  they  are 
j sanctioned,  are  all  cajiable  of  being 
' adapted  to  the  legislati<m  of  a siiigdo 
' chain! ler,  through  the  iii.strumentality 
of  coinmittcos.^ 

j benefit  of  wliicli  i.s  cournipi]  witiiin  tlie  limit.? 
of  particular  poriiuii.s  of  territory  : say  of  pe- 

■ cu liar ''O'fY/'i''/.'’.  lit  this  ca.'i*  a more  apt  aii- 
' tlu.rity  would  be,  lliat  ol  the  .snb-lcgi.siaturc 

of  tlie  di>friet. 

“s^o,if  forany  local  j-urpose, common  to.some 
di.'trii-t. 

I “.So,  a transferfora  merely  private  purpo.-c  : 

' tlic  arrangement  being  clearly  comiucoe  to 
tlie  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  : and  tl.c 
I transfer  cajiable  of  being  made  witlioui  d.s- 
triment  to  the  general  -eii-e  of  security  and 
; rerjK-ct  of  projieriy.  litre  the  ajqiroj'riatu 
aiuhority  would  be  the  judi''i;il  aiitiiorit)  of 
the  district."-  \\'iirks,  'ol.  ix.  p.  lid- 
i li  \\'orks,  vol.  ix.  p.  |■•1U  '’t 
I ^ See  Letter  to  I’eilow  Ciiixens  of  r ranee 
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Til  consiiloritig  tlic  proper  arrange- 
iiionts  for  the  conduct  of  husincsii  by  a 
snproinc  Icgis-lature,  it  was  found,  that 
A'cry  little  improvement  could  be  made 
on  the  practice  of  Parliament ; which,  in 
Bcntham’.s  opinion,  made  the  nearest  ap- 
])roach  to  abstract  perfection,  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  any  human  institu- 
tion. To  those  who  arc  accustomed  to 
expect  in  his  works  nothing  but  censure 
of  existing  institutions,  the  chapter, 
“ on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  a Poli- 
tical Assembly  in  the  formation  of  its 
ilecisions,’^  in  the  Essay  on  Political 
Tactics,"'  will  be  a remarkable  excep- 
tion. The  chief  elements  of  this  excel- 
lence were  found  in  the  perfection  of  the 
machivicry  for  preventing  anything  from 
going  forth  as  a vote  of  the  body,  which 
had  not  been  verbatim  subjected  to  the 
inspection  of  its  members;  the  arrange- 
ments, which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  a subject  of  debate  could  drop 
without  being  disposed  of  in  some  shape 
or  other;  the  accurate  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  debating  and  voting;  and 
that  scientifically  arranged  system  for 
considering  propositions  in  conjunction 
with  their  amendments,  which  admits 
of  a vote  being  separately  taken,  upon 
every  modification  of  a proposition 
which  may  happen  to  be  before  the 
house.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  was,  in  a great  measure,  owing 
to  a firm  adherence  to  the  forms  of  Par- 
liamentary tactics;  and  he  attributed  the 
contrast  which  they  afforded,  with  the 
tedious,  complex,  and  perverse  forms  of 
judicial  practice  in  England,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  the  legislature 
had  the  distinct  and  rapid  despatch  of 
business  honestly  at  heart,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Courts  of  Law  were  tortured 
and  twisted  to  suit  the  sinister  ends  of 
the  various  parties— the  suitors,  the 
lawyers,  the  witnesses,  and  even  the 
judges  themselves.  The  work  on  Poli- 
tical Tactics  was  written  with  the  de- 
sign of  doing  a sfervice  to  the  National 


on  Houses  of  Peers  and  Senates.  Works,  vol. 
iv.  p.  419.  See  also,  ii.  307  et  scq. ; ix.  114 
«t  S(’q. 

■*  Vol.  ii.  p.  330  ct  scq. 


Assembly  of  France ;+  but,  in  that  mob- 
arena,  its  rational  views,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them,  were  alike  un- 
heeded. 

This  loose  .sketch  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciides  of  the  system  of  government,  de- 
velojied  by  Bcntham  in  bis  Constitu- 
tional Code  and  other  works,  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  statement,  that, 
according  to  his  plan,  the  head  of  the 
government  is  the  Prime  Minister, 
chosen  by  the  Lcgi.slature.|  Of  the 
methods  by  which  clicck.s  are  kept  ui»on 
the  power  of  this  official;  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  machinery  by  whicli  their  duties  and 
jiowers  are  limited  and  connected  with 
each  other,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  a satisfactory  view  in  this 
sketch;  and  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  substance  of  the  Code. 

An  important  feature  in  all  the  poli- 
tical writings  of  Bentham,  consi.sts  in 
elucidations  of  the  means  by  which  men 
intrusted  with  power  may  be  prevented 
from  abusing  it  to  the  public  prejudice. 
Considering  all  the  tran.sactions  of  the 
Political  authorities,  including  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  lav.g  as  subject  to  twi) 
checks — the  direction  of  superordinate 
political  authorities,  and  the  control  of 
public  opinion — he  .searched  for  the  best 
means  of  enforcing  the.se  securitie.*,  and 
found  it  in  the  principle  of  individual 
res])onsibility.  To  this  end,  he  desired 
that  every  judicial  or  admini.strative  act 
should  be  .so  done,  that  it  might  be  sceu 
by  whom  it  was  done,  and  under  what 
circumstances.  With  this  view  he  pre- 
ferred individual  management  to  board 
management.  Where  there  are  several 
persons  concerned  in  giving  cfiTect  to  an 
operation,  rc.sponsibility  rests  with  no 
individual,  and  cannot  be  accurately 
partitioned  among  all.  The  relief  from 
responsibility  releasing  each  individual 
from  the  anxiety  to  do  right,  renders  the 
appropriate  industry  and  skill  unneces- 
sary. If  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands 
can  transact  the  business,  it  will  not  be 
belter  done  if  half-a-dozen  heads  and  a 
dozen  pair  of  hands  of  the  same  skill  and 


+ See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 
J Work.^,  vol.  ix.  p.  208. 
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ability  join  in  it.  If  one  person  cannot 
do  the  whole,  or  if  a man  be  found 
eminently  skilful  in  respect  to  one  part 
of  the  transaction,  and  unskilful  as  to 
others,  let  the  operation  be  divided  ac- 
cordingly; keeping  this  in  view,  that 
whatever  a man  is  expected  to  do,  or 
does,  it  be  known  and  seen  whether  he 
does  it,  and  how.  On  the  same  i)rinciple, 
there  are  objections  to  the  administration 
of  j ustice  by  more  than  on  e j udge  at  a ti  m e ; 
and  in  thiscasethei’e  istheadditional  arau- 
meut,  thata  ditference  of  opinion  known 
to  exist  amongjudges  of  equal  rank,  j>o  wer, 
and  means  of'  information,  unsettles  the 
law,  and  encourages  litigation.* 

But  the  principle  of  individual  action 
docs  not  extend  to  the  legislature.  The 
object  in  this  case  is,notthe  transaction  of 
the  official  business  of  thccountry,  but  the 
direction  and  the  control  of  its  transaction, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  legislature  is  constituted.  'It  might 
be  practicable  to  take  the  votes  of  the 
whole  people  for  one  ruler  to  be  elected 
by  the  majority  ; but  besides  many  other 
risks  and  incoin-enicnces  attending  on 
it,  such  a system  would  leave  totally 
unrepresented  some  class  of  political 
thinkers,  which  might  be  nearly  as  large 
as  that  by  which  the  ruler  was  elected. 
The  greater  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
persons  re})resented,  and  the  nearer  will 
be  the  approach  made  to  that  point  of  ab- 
stract perfection,  which  would  result  in 
everybody  being  represented.  At  the 
amount,  however,  beyond  which  legisla- 
tive business  cannot  be  easily  or  advanta- 
geously transacted,  the  number  of  legis- 
lators must  be  limited  ; and  thus  the  pro- 
blem of  representation  cannot  be  worked 
out  without  a certain  number  remaining 
unrepresented.  But  though  there  is  a ne- 
cessitated community  of  action  in  a legis- 
lature, individuality  of  responsibility  may 
be  i>rcserved — preserved  in  the  proper 
quarter — between  representatives  and  j 
represented.  It  is  held  that  the  represen- 
tative should,  so  long  as  he  is  in  thatim-  I 
sition,  be  actually,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  | 

: ^ — I 

* See  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  571  note  ; iv.  125;  i 
T.  17;  vi.  557.  I 


the  person  which  his  designation  an- 
nounces him  to  bo — the  ro))resentative  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  chosen  him. 
It  is  not  possible  that,  on  every  ([uestion 
which  may  come  before  the  legislature, 
his  own  opinion  will  be  }treciscly  that 
of  the  majority  who  voted  for  him.  It 
is  not,  as  a point  of  morality,  recom- 
mended to  him  to  adopt  measures  which 
his  conscience  repels,  because  his  con- 
stituents ajrprove  of  them.  But  it  is  his 
<luty,  if  such  a difference  of  ojiinion  arise 
between  him  and  his  constituents,  that, 
had  it  been  anticipated  before  the  elec- 
tion, he  would  not  have  been  elected  by 
them,  to  resign  his  se<at.  On  the  re- 
presentative committing  such  an  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  however,  no  dependence  is 
placed;  and  a system  of  arrangements  is 
expounded  in  the  Constitutional  (.'(mIc, 
and  the  Election  Code  or  Reform  Bill, 
calculated  to  have  the  effect  of  removing, 
with  the  least-practicable  inconvenience 
1 and  delay,  any  i-epresentative  whose 
opinion  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  bis  constituents.  Tlie  most 
important  and  comprehensive  of  these 
■ arrangements  is  the  annual  election  of 
representatives ; by  which,  not  only  is 
' the  ])eriod  during  which  a re])resentaiivo 
I can  bo  acting  at  variajice  with  his  cim- 
stituents  reduced  to  a com])arativcly 
short  one,  but  a periodical  intercom- 
munication has  2>lacc  between  electc-rs 
and  elected,  conducive  to  the  interchange 
of  information  regarding^  each  other’s 
sentimcnts.f 

The  principle  of  jtersonal  responsibi- 
lity, carried  through  all  other  dcjiart- 
ments  of  the  state,  cctises  with  the  con- 
stitutive or  the  elective  constituency — 

! the  source  of  all  political  ))ower.  J he 
interest  of  the  iinli\'i<hials  constituting 
the  greate.st  number  of  the  jieojile  is, 
that  tlie govei'iimcnt  should  be  conducted 
favourably  to  the  interests  of  that  great- 
est number.  'J'hus  the  general  interest 
is  each  man’s  j’ersonal  in^-est.  A\  hen 
any  one  is  transacting  that  in  which  his 
jiersonal  interest  alone  is  at  stake,  he 
need  be  resjwnsiblc  to  no  other  jierson; 

t See  Works,  vol.  iii-  pp-  512  et  .xli!, 
600;  ix.  101. 
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and  the  interference  of  another  will  be 
more  likely  to  lead  him  astray  than  to 
pnt  him  right.  The  elector,  if  imintlii- 
enced,  gaining  nothing  by  his  choice  but 
bis  share  in  the  resiiltsof  good  government 
to  all,  votes  accordingly  for  the  man  who, 
as  a legislator,  will  act  to  that  end.  But 
if  his  vote  for  a person  who  will  nol  act, 
as  a legislator,  for  the  general  good,  be 
made  more  valuable  to  him  than  his 
chance  of  a share  in  the  results  of  good 
government,  he  will,  in  the  general  case, 
vote  in  coni[)liance  with  that  stronger 
interest.  Hence  the  operation  of  bribery 
and  intimidation  at  elections.  Secrecy 
of  suffrage,  or  as  it  is  commonly  termed 
the  ballot,  is  the  remedv  held  out  for 
this  disease.  As  the  candidate  cannot 
know  whether  or  not  the  service  has 
been  performed,  it  is  held  that  he  will 
not  give  the  wages.  It  is  held  that, 
since  there  is  no  moans  of  detecting  the 
nonfulfilment  of  his  bargain,  the  bribed 
elector  is  in  the  same  position,  as  to  in- 
terests, with  the  unbribed — i.  c.,  his 
interest  is  identical  with  that  of  the 


public  at  large,  and  in  favour  of  good 
government  ; and  that  the  candidate, 
knovving  this  to  be  the  case,  will  not 
throw  away  his  money." 

But  it  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  the  se- 
curing the  majority  in  the  legislature 
to  the  actual  majority  of  the  voters,  that 
the  electoral  districts  should  be  egual. 
Where  one  voter,  by  reason  of  his  being 
in  a small  constituency,  has  as  great  a 
I voice  in  the  choice  of  a representative 
as  ten  have  in  a large  constituency,  then 
there  is  the  temptation  to  bring  against 
each  elector  in  that  small  body  ten  times 
the  amount  of  corruptive  influence  that 
will  bo  brought  against  each  constituent 
in  the  larger,  or  to  single  the  former  out 
for  a concentrated  attack.  Thus,  even 
were  secrecy  of  sufl’rage  conceded,  with- 
out equalization  of  election  districts,  so 
great  might  be  the  corruptive  power 
brought  to  bear  against  the  small  con- 
stituencies, that  all  practical  barriers 
in  favour  of  secrecy  might  be  broken 
thro  ugh.  t 
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The  promulgation  of  the  Laws  is  a 
prominent  subject  in  a great  proportion 
of  Bentham’s  works.  He  held  that  a 
rule  of  action  which  the  person  wdiom  it 
was  to  affect  could  not  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of,  was 
worse  than  no  rule — a despotic  arrange- 
ment for  enabling  one  man  to  be  cruel 
to  another — a project  for  catching  peoj)le 
in  traps,  for  tlie  advantage,  or  it  might 
be  the  amusement,  of  those  who  set 
them.  Speaking  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  he  says,  “ Do  you  know 
how  they  make  it?  Just  as  a man 
makes  laws  Tor  his  dog.  When  your 
dog  does  ai^thing  you  want  to  break 
him  of,  you  wait  till  he  does  it,  and 
then  you  beat  him  for  it.”^  The  de- 
fects which  the  English  system  exhibits 
in  this  respect,  have  had  their  origin  in 

* Sec  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  368;  iii.  48“,  et  scg., 

447. 


the  neglect  of  the  utilitarian  principle — 
the  neglect,  in  the  preparation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  of  the  very  object  for 
which  those  who  make  it  would  admit 
that  it  should  be  made — the  good  of  the 
community.  The  ultimate  object,  for 
instance,  of  the  criminal  law,  is  to  do 
good  to  mankind  by  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  The  immediate  object  is  the 
punishment  of  individuals  committing 
crime.  In  the  discharge  of  this  latter 
object,  the  former  and  ultimate  one  has 
been  freipicntly  forgotten.  A man  com- 
mits a breach  of  the  law — he  is  punished, 
and  all  concerneil  consider  they  have 
done  their  duty,  and  trouble  themselves 
no  further.  The  criminal  says,  that  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a law  he  would  not  have  broken  it ; 
but  he  is  answered  b}'’  the  old  adage, 

+ See  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  .560;  ix.  109. 
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ignoratio  juris  neimncm  excusat.  Pre- 
suming him  to  speak  the  truth,  is  it  notan 
immediate  inference,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  oifence  never  been 
committed  at  all,  tlian  that,  having  been 
committed,  the  perpetrator  is  puni.died? 

It  is  a feature,  too,  of  unknown  laws, 
that  they  have  to  fight  society  by  detail. 
When  it  is  known  to  the  public  at  large 
that  the  commissioti  of  a given  act  will 
be  met  by  a specific  punishment,  they, 
in  general,  take  the  alarm  collectively 
and  abstain  from  it.  They  know,  per- 
haps, that  if  they  all  break  the  law  in  a 
mass,  they  could  not  all  be  punished; 
but,  like  Fielding’s  mob  confronting  a 
man  with  a cocked  pistol,  no  one  of  them 
is  assured  that  he  may  not  be  the  victim. 
But  a hidden  law  is  a poignard — none 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  deadly 
weapon  but  those  who  are  stabbed  by  it, 
and  their  immediate  neighbours.  Such 
a law  will  often  exhaust  the  power  of 
its  administrators  before  it  produces  any 
palpable  eflect.  Tliere  are  ab\mdance 
of  victims,  but  there  is  little  proportional 
amendment. 

Tiiere  are  two  moans  by  which  the 
laws  may  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  tho.se  whom  they  bind.  The  one  is 
by  making  them  in  themselves  simple, 
concise,and  uniform : the  other  byadopt- 
ing  adventitious  means  of  promulgating 
them.  In  both  respects  there  are  many 
defects  in  the  law  of  England.  Tlic  com- 
mon law,  wliich  is  the  result  of  the  tradi- 
tionary lore  of  ages,  is  in  the  ])osition  of 
the  books  of  the  Roman  law  before  they 
were  digested  under  tlie  superintendence 
of  Tribonian, — a mass  which  defies  the 
hidustry  of  any  ordinary  lifetime  to  mas- 
ter its  contents.  Its  bearing  upon  any 
given  point,  instead  of  being  contained  in 


The  other  department  of  the  law — 
the  statute  law — is  indeed  the  com- 
mand of  the  authorized  legislature  : but 
it  is  a command  perplexed  by  unintelli- 
gible language,  confused,  gigantic  in  its 
j)i'oportions,  and  deficient  in  internal 
facilities  for  reference  and  discovery. 
When  a law  is  to  be  altered,  there  is  an 
act  passed,  “to  amend  an  act,”  &c.; 
when  there  is  another  alteration,  there 
is  an  act  j)assed,  “ to  amend  an  act — 
to  amend  an  act,”  &c.,  &c.*  I'hcre  is 
a po))ular  methotl  of  referring  to  acts  of 
rarliamcnt  as  being  such  a chapter  of 
such  a session  {e-g,  the  act  57  Geo.  III. 
c.  101);  but  when  reference  is  made  in 
the  amending  statute  to  that  which  is 
amended,  there  is  no  such  abbreviated 
mode  adopted, — the  act  is  described  by 
its  title,  so  that  it  can  only  be  found  by 
a search  amon;;  all  the  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion.  In  popular  language  too,  the  acts 
are  divided  into  sections,  which  are 
numbered  consecutively  : but  this  faci- 
'•  litation  is  unknown  in  law,  and  conse- 
quently the  section  of  an  act,  when  an 
alteration  of  it  is  made  by  any  sub.se- 
I quent  act,  is  only  referred  to  by  vague 
description.  In  one  session  of  Parlia- 
ment there  are  frequently  upwards  of  a 
hundred  acts  passed,  and  many  of  these 
I will  be  found  to  contain  upwards  of  a 
hundred  sections  ; yet  when,  in  a future 
.session,  there  is  an  alteration  made  on 
I one  of  these  sections,  it  is  only  singled 
j out  from  the  mass  in  the  vague  manner 
above  described.  It  will  generally  hap- 
pen, that  some  members  of  the  oflicial 
I cstabli.shment  chiefly  connected  with  the 
I operation  ofany  .scries  of  .statutes  will  have 
I mastered  their  contents;  while  the  pub- 
lic in  general  arc  profoundly  ignorant  of 


an  enunciated  command  by  the  legisla- 
ture, is  to  bo  solved  by  the  intei'jiretation 
of  multitudes  of  unauthbrize<l  comments, 
or  conflicting  dcci.sion.s.  It  pos.scs.ecs  the 
additional  evil,  that,  even  when  its  tenor 
seems  to  l)e  comprehended,  no  man  can 
tell  whether  what  he  has  so  come  to  the 
undcr.standing  of  be  in  reality  the  law; 
for  it  has  received  no  authoritative  sanc- 
tion from  any  legislative  jiower,  and  is 
only  the  opinion  of  ceryiin  unauthorized 
commentators. 


* .Specimen  of  llio  title  of  a statute, — Tho 
.57  Cco.  111.  c.  101:— 

An  act  to  roiitiiiuc  an  act  intituled,  An  act 
farther  tu  e.i  t>:iul  anti  render  more  <-ffectinil  cer- 
laiii  prorisions  of  an  act  parked  in  the  twelfth 
year  o!' the  reiyn  <f  JJis  Majesty  Kiny  Geuiye 
the  First,  intituled,  An  act  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  rexatious  arrests ; and  of  an  act  jnissidin 
the  f’fth  year  of  the  reiyn  of  Jj is  Majesty  h ing 
Gcor</e  the  l>ei:ond,to  cxjifain,  amend,  and  ren- 
der wore  etj'rrtuiil  the  said  toriuer  xi''t;  cind 
of' t wo  acts  passed  in  the  ineteenth  and  1 otty- 
third  years  if  the  reign  of  JJis  present  Mu,e.sty, 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  said  former  Acts, 
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tlie  wli'ile  .<!iliject,  or  know  it  only  in  .so 
far  as  tliov  may  have  snircreil  by  niak- 
imr  mistakes,  ^'et  there  are  collcetion.s 
of  .statutes  .so  exten.sivc,  that  it  may  be 
(j!ie  -tioned  if  even  tho.se  othcial  per.sons 
wIki.so  ]»e<m!iar  duty  it  .slionld  be  to  en- 
force them  arc  well  aei|iiainted  with 
their  contont.s.  There  are  at  thi.s  mo- 
ment (IS42)  upwards  of  UJO  .statutes, 
Tiiorc  or  les.s  in  lorcc,  m relation  to  the 
Staniji  kaw.s. 

'The  main  remedy  propo.sed  by  Bent- 
ham  for  the  evils  arisini;-  out  of  the 
ct.mfu.sion  and  bulkinc.ss  of  the  law.s,  is 
in  codification, — in  a general  revi.sion 
of  the  c.xisting-  law.s,  the  rejection  of  the 
anti([uatcd  and  n.scle.ss  portion, s,  (for 
there  arc  many  act.s,  still  part  of  the 
law,  which  are  not  enforced,  solely  be- 
cau.se  our  civilized  age  afionls  no  machi- 
neiy  for  executing  them,  or  becan.se 
public  ojunion  would  .set  too  strongly 
agaimst  any  man  who  would  have  the 
barbarity  to  put  them  in  force,)  and  the 
reduction  of  tho.so  ]>art.s  which  .should 
bo  pi'c.scrvcul,  to  a clear  order,  and  to 
]>reci.so  and  intelligible  language.  The 
(•bjcctions  to  tiiis  project  are  not  in  the 
form  of  argument,  but  in  the  simply 
negative  sha[)e  of  the  neglect  to  perform 
that  of  which  the  utility  is  .so  clearly 
j)r»ved.  The  good  to  be  accomplished 
would  bo  great ; but  the  labour  too 
would  be  great:  and  no  Atlas  has  been 
found  among  mini.sters  of  state  to  put 
his  shoulders  to  the  ta.sk.  Nor  does 
there  .seem,  indeed,  to  be  any  individual 
on  whom  the  ro.sponsibility  of  the  non- 
performance of  this  mighty  task  can 
be  specially  thrown — it  is  simply  a 
great  and  diflicult  project,  for  the  public 
benefit,  uipierformcd.  It  is  true,  that 
Benth  am  di<l  hiimself  offer  to  undertake 
this  ta.'ik:  that  he  left  behind  him  frag- 
ments of  its  execution  in  almo.st  every 
branch  of  the  law,  and  that  he  com- 
jdeted  the  comstitutional  branch  in  a 
shape  rendering  it  fit  for  use,  whenever 
tho.se  who  have  the  power  shall  have 
the  inclination  to  adopt  it.  But  it  was, 
perhai)s,  still  le.ss  to  be  expected,  that 
any  code  of  his  own  bibrication  should 
have  been  accepted  of,  than  that  the 
justice  of  his  earnest  pleadings,  in  fa- 
vour of  a simnlification  of  the  law, 


should  have  been  admitted,  in  some 
attempt  to  prepare  a code  under  other 
auspices.  A code,  drawn  up  by  I’ent- 
ham,  mu.st  have  not  only  received  the 
advantages  of  his  clear  arrangement 
and  accurate  legislative  .style,  but  mu.st, 
in  substance,  have  conformed  with  ab 
his  opinions  of  what  the  lasv  ought 
to  be.  It  would  not  have  been  the 
law.s  of  England  cons()lidatcd  or  em- 
bodied in  a code,  but  a new  code  ol 
laws,  jiropared  on  the  utilitarian  .sys- 
tem. It  was  one  thing  to  admit  hig 
rea, soiling  in  favour  of  a code,  but 
another  and  a totally  different  thing 
to  admit  that  the  code  ought  to  em- 
body in  it  the  principles  of  the  utili- 
tarian j)hilo.sophy.  The  Constitutional 
Code  is,  for  instance,  a .system  of  go- 
vernment arrangements  adapted  to  a 
republic.  Of  the  many  who  might  be 
favourable  to  codification,  few  might 
be  republicans,  and  still  fewer  w'ould 
be  ready  to  attempt  to  achieve  a repub- 
lic in  this  country.  The  Code  Napo- 
leon was  the  adojition  of  Bentham’s 
opinion  in  favour  of  codification ; but 
the  great  patron  of  that  mea.sui'e,  wdiile 
acknowledging  the  advantage  of  having 
the  laws  simplified,  would  have  been 
among  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
permit  Bentham  to  prejiare  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law.s  wdiich  were  to  be  .so 
reduced  to  order. 

It  is  true,  that  Bentham  w'ould  not 
have  been  deterred  by  restrictions  and 
limitations  from  devoting  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  public  as  a legal  draft.s- 
nian.  If  he  had  been  directed,  by  those 
in  pow'er,  to  simplify  any  branch  of 
the  lawg  reserving  our  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  reserving,  likewdse,  any  other 
peculiarities  in  the  law^s,  which  the 
I government  had  come  to  the  resolution 
I to  leave  unchanged, — wdiile  regretting 
the  barbarism  which  adhered  to  ma- 
chinery, in  his  eyes  antiquated  and 
cumbersome,  he  would  have  been  ready 
to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
task  of  fitting  them  for  such  good  uses 
as  they  w'cre  capable  of  accomplishing. 
He  exemplified  this  disposition  in  his 
Pi’oject  of  a General  Register  of  Real 
Property,  communicated  to  the  Rea* 
Property  Commissioners.  In  his  cor- 
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respoTuleiice  with  foreign  conutries,  in- 
deed, he  sliowed  how  ready  he  was  to 
turn  the  least  ])roniising  institutions  to 
use;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Tripoli 
pa})ers,  we  find  him  suggesting  a series 
of  arrangements,  by  which  the  protec- 
tion of  personal  liberty  may  he  made 
consistcTit  with  an  Eastern  despotism, 
and  a limited  toleration  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  jUahomniedanism." 

]>ut  the  ])rincii)le  of  codification  has 
not  been  without  some  pi’actical  conces- 
sions to  its  utility  by  our  legislature. 
The  statute  penal  law  of  England  has 
been  brou<rht  into  a state  far  more 
nearly  resembling  a code  than  it  was 
when  the  author  wrote  the  greater  jiart 
of  his  attacks  on  it.  Improvement  and 
codification  have  here  gone  hand  in 
hand ; and  the  system,  perhaps,  only 
waits  for  the  removal  of  some  of  its 
relics  of  barbarism,  to  be  finally  con- 
densed into  a code,  as  concise  and  in- 
telligible as  the  ]»lan  on  which  our 
Acts  of  raiTiamcnt  are  drawn  will 
admit  of.  A further  concession  to  the 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Customs  and  Excise  laws, 
and  the  laws  regarding  shi])j)ing,  which 
are  intimately  associated  with  them. 
The  i)lan  taken,  with  regard  to  the  far 
more  complicated  department — the  Cus- 
tom House  Laws,  was  this.  In  182.5, 
search  was  made  in  the  iStatute-book 
for  all  existing  acts  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms, and  they  were  repealed  in  the 
mass.  It  would  aj)pcar  that  the  duty 
of  deciding  what  statutes  did,  and  what 
did  not  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  cus- 
toms, was  too  onerous  to  be  under- 
taken even  by  those  who  had  all  the 
aj)j>liances  and  ends  of  the  government 
in  their  favour  ; for  when  tlie  Customs 
laws  were  again  reviewed  in  18.33,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  a general 
repealing  clause  as  to,  “ All  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  ('ustoins,” 
without  any  farther  attemj)t  to  enume- 
rate them,+  (3  & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  50.) 


* Works,  vol.  yiii.  p.  .~>oo  ct 
+ Tlie  minilier,  ami  the  lietrrogeneous  na- 
ture, of  the  .subjects  frennently  embraced  in 
one  act,  render  it  e.\tremely  dilfieult  to  trace 
tlie  wliole  legislation  of  tlie  Statute  Book  on 
any  one  yiveii  subject.  The  following  is  the 
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The  ground  being  thus  cleared,  a Cu.'> 
tom  House  Code  was  created,  in  ten 
statutes,  each  embracing  some  distinct 
department  of  the  Cu.stoms  and  Naviga- 
tion Law.  he  cumhrous  form  ol  our 
statutc.s,  and  tlieir  incapacity  to.  provide 
system  of  division  and  arrangement, 
prevented  tins  code  from  approaching 
to  the  state  of  onler  and  intelligibility 
which  its  author,  ]\Ir  Hume,  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  to  achieve  for  it ; but 
he  cmleavoured  to  com])en.sa{e  as  far  a.s 
possible,  by  marginal  headings  and  au 
j indicative  rubric,  for  the  necessarily  un- 
arranged substance  of  his  acts ; and  these 
Customs  acts  are  the  only  .statutes  which 
are  divided  into  com]:artmonts  bearing  a 
resemhlanco  to  the  division  of  a literary 
work  into  chapters.  In  the  interval  down 
to  the  year  1833,  many  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  Customs  laws  ; and,  to 
prevent  confusion,  all  thc.se  additional 
j laws,  along  with  tlieconsolidatod  Statnte.s 
j of  1827,  were  repealed,  and  new  consoli- 

i 

title  of  the  act  2:5  Geo.  III.  c.  2C:  “ An  act  to 
continue  several  Laws  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing of  pilots,  for  the  coiulncting  of  .'^hijis  ami 
I ve,ssels  from  Dover,  Deal,  ami  I.sle  of  Thanet, 

I up  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  Medway;  and  for 
permitting  rum  or  spirit.?,  of  the  British  sugar 
plantations,  to  he  landed  before  the  duties  of 
Excise  are  paid  thereon;  and  to  continue  and 
amend  an  act  for  j)revcnting  frauds  in  the 
admeasurement  of  coal.?  within  the  city  and 
liberty  of  M'ostminster,  and  .several  pari.<he.? 
near  thereunto;  ami  to  continue  several  law.? 
for  preventing  exactions  of  occupiers  of  lock.? 
and  wears  upon  the  river  Thanie.s,  westward ; 
and  for  ascertaining  tlie  rates  of  water-car- 
riage iij)on  the  said  river;  and  for  the  better 
I regulation  and  government  of  seamen  in  the 
I merchant  service;  and  aDo  to  amend  .so  much 
I of  an  act  made  during  the  reign  of  King 
I George  I.,  as  relate.?  to  the  lietter  jireserva- 
j tion  of  salmon  in  the  River  Itiljble;  and  to 
! regulate  fees  in  trials  at  a.ssize.s  and  nisi  ]>rii's, 

! upon  records  issuing  out  of  the  office  of  Blca.s 
' of  tlie  Court  of  Exclieipier ; and  for  the  ap- 
preheiidiiig  of  jlcr.soiis  in  any  county  or  place 
upon  warrants  granted  by  .Justices  of  the 
j Beace  in  any  other  county  or  ]dace;  and  to 
i repeal  .so  much  of  an  act,  made  iu  the  twelfth 
i year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II..  as  rc- 
. lates  to  the  time  during  which  the  office  of 
[ Excise  is  to  be  kejit  open  each  day,  and  to 
appoint  for  how  long  time  the  same  shall  be 
I kept  open  each  day  for  the  future;  and  to 
j jireveiit  the  stealing  or  destroying  of  turnips; 

ami  to  amend  an  act  made  in  the  second  year 
I of  his  present  Majesty,  for  better  regulation  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors.” 
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(latf'd  famslructod  from  tlioir  | 

frairiiiiMil.';  lliu-'  roinlerinir  it  uiineco.ssary 
for  tin;  .'^('archer  amoiin'  tlio  cii.stom.s  laws, 
to  i:’o  fartlHO'  hack  than  the  year  US.')')." 

W'hile  iirLonu:  the  utility  of  a ”-em;ral  | 
code,  and  the  ini|tortance  of  a.  eoni]dete 
or  ];arllal  reconstruction  oi  the  law, 
Iknifhani  did  no!  lose  sii^lit  of  the  iin- 
mediale  jiractical  advantages  of  an  ini- 
}iro\'cment  in  the  sysleni  of  ilrawin/.^  the  ■ 
.statnie.s  so  as  lo  make  them  more  in-  i 
telliirilde  to  the  jiuhlic,  and  coiise((iiently  ; 
inwre  serviceahle  as  lailes  of  action.  In  i 
an  e.vaminalion  of  the  vices  of  tin;  ex-  | 
isiinif  melhod  of  drawin.u’  acts  of  parlia- 
ineiit,  he  found  that  there  was  a de|>ar- 
tnre  from  the  common  colhMinial  and  i 
litevaJ  V language  <d  (he  country,  which, 
instead  of  diveryin^  from  it  in  tin; 
direciion  of  jnx'cision  and  conciseness, 
led  to  va,yueness  and  verbosity.  The 
departure  from  (lie  ordinaiy  forms  of 
exjiression  was  (has  an  evil,  not  eom- 
pi'iisated  by  any  ad  vantai^e  in  the  shape  > 
of  a more  scientific  .style.  Jle  found 
that  there  was  unsteadiness  in  ros])ect 
of  ('xpression,  occasioned  by  a want  of 
fixed  words  haviu;!^  <lennite  ideas  con- 
nccteil  with  them,  d’hc  draftsman,  not  : 
haviny  in  his  mind  any  distinct  nomeu-  I 
clatur(‘.o\'crloads  his  work  byemployiny  i 
a.  number  of  words  to  mean  the  same  • 
tliiiiy,  lest,  if  he  shonhl  restrict  himseU'l 
to  one,  he  miyht  choose  one  which  did 
not  fully  embrace  the  nu'aniny  intended. 
In  thi.s  numm'r,  that  wliich  cou.ld  have 
been  well  accomplished  by  the  use  (;f 
one  word  with  a determinate  meaning, 
is  imperfectly  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  sev('ral  words  without  any  fixed  siyni- 
ficatifui.  Thus,  there  fre([Uontlv  occur 
.such  pleonasms  as  “all  the  powers,  autho- 
rities, methods,  rules,  directions,  penal- 
ties, clauses,  matters,  and  thinys,”  “use, 
exercise,  apply  and  ]nit  in  oxi'cution,’  t 
iNc.,  all  referriny  to  the  same  ihiny,  hut 
by  their  number  renderiny  what  thev  j 
refer  to  nne.v  vayue  instead  of  more  j 
clear.  It  is  .an  additional  didect  refer-  ' 


able  to  thi.s  .source,  that  when  tlio 
.same  thiny  is  thus  mentioned  more  than 
once,  the  collection  of  words  hy  which 
it  is  referreil  to  does  not  happen  to  he 
]>reci.sely  the  .same  on  each  occasion,  .and 
thus  dnoiety  is  crcateil  in  the  iniml  of 
the  reader. 

It  was  found  that  clauses  of  act.s,  in- 
sb'.ad  of  eonsistiny  of  .sejiarate  enactive 
ju’opositions  each  with  its  own  verb,  con- 
stitiitcfl  cached’ them,  a .'Orios  of  .sen  ton  c(,>s 
heajicd  toyethcr,  the. same  verb  .'^erviny  fur 
a variety  of  propo.sitions.  The  bad  elfects 
of  this  .system  are  two — it  makes  the  .sen- 
tenice  too  lonyfor  full  ;ind  clear  ajipre- 
lumsion  by  ordinary  intellects  ; and  it 
renders  it  liable!,  from  its  eoniplexity,  to 
elubiety  ami  ambiyuity  ejf  interpretation. 

In  an  Englidi  ant  of  l'arliaine;nt,  in  eae*!! 
section  the  e-onnexion  given  to  tlie  matter  is 
commonly  such,  that  when  once  the  mind  has 
cnte!i'cd  upon  it,  no  repose  is  to  be  had  till  it 
has  rea.e;hed  the;  enid  of  it ; no,  nor  then  neither, 
einlcss  .sue;li  he  the  strength  of  its  grasp  as  to 
give  assiiranee  of  its  retaining,  in  a full  and 
elistiuct  ])oint  of  view,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
matter  which,  parcel  after  parcel,  it  had  in  the 
course  of  its  progro.ss  through  the  section  been 
taking  uj). 

So  much  worse  than  absolute  redniulancy 
is  longwindediicss,  that  if  in  any  instance,  im- 
dov  the  opiiressioii  produced  by  longvvindcd- 
ness,  it  were  deemed  necessary  to  seek  relief, 
— relief  would  in  many,  and  iiuieed  in  most 
instances,  scan‘i;ly  be  to  be  found  on  any  cou- 
ilitioii  ntber  than  that  of  achling  to  the  mnu- 
ber  of  words.  .... 

Anotber  iniiierfectioii  of  the  first  order,  to 
wliicli  this  imiierleetion  of  the  second  order 
will,  whether  enn.stautly  or  not,  be  naturally 
ami  i'reuncntly  comlncivo,  is  I'u/kineas.  As  the 
entanglement  runs  on,  the  obscurity  thickens 
— as  tlic  obscurity  thickens,  it  attracts  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  the  penman  : — fear- 
ing lost  the  nia.ss  .should  grow  too  involved, 
!U'nl  through  much  entanglement  too  obscure 
for  use,  be  sets  liiiiisclf  to  disentangle  it — to 
point  out  this  or  that  distinction  in  the  provi- 
sion meant  to  be  made  respecting  the  subjects 
thus  iiivulvcd.  Hut  as  by  words  it  was  that 
the  matter  was  entangled,  .so  it  is  only  by  words 
that  tlie  disentaiiglemoiit  can  be  elfected,  or 
so  much  as  aimed  at:  and  thus  it  is,  that  while 
increase  is  given  to  ohfcnnty,  so  is  it  to  bulki- 
ness.:!: 


* See  on  tl-.e  .-ubject  of  Cudificaliou,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.5.0  W U‘n.,  -203  it  neq.;  iv.  4.01  it  m’o.,  .003 
et  .oc,/. ; V.  43)),  .0 }()  H f,;/.  ^ ^ 

t t^noted  from  tlie  Income  'lax  act,  .0  ik  fi  Vic.  c.  3.0. 

^ orks,  Ydl.  iii,  p.  24})-2.ii.  r'ce  on  the  subject  generally — Nomography,  or  The  Art  of 
inditing  Law.s,  vol.  iii.  p.  231  ct  sci/.  No  better  examples  could  be  given  of  .stauitcs  drawn  on 
the  principles  recommended  by  Henthuw,  than  the  Illustrations  of  his  own  system  given  by 
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So  much  with  regard  to  thoEO  internal 
qualities  in  tlio  construction  of  the  laws, 
which  might  serve  to  make  them  acces- 
sible as  a rule  of  action.  An  external 


I means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end, 
is,  in  the  Promulgation  of  the  laws  when 
I they  are  enacted,  among  those  whoso 
I obedience  they  demand,  lientham  hxdced 


Mr  Symoiids,  in  liis  coinnnniicatioii  on  tlie  “ Drawing  of  Acts  of  Parliament,”  iirc^ented 
among  the  Parliamentary  papers  in  I)5S8.  Tlie  following  is  a portion  of  tlie  act  4 & 5 
Will.  IV.  c.  31,  for  the  reduction  of  the  4 per  cents,  given  along  with  Mr  Symonds’  improved 
draft.  It  has  to  be  noticed  that  in  his  original  there  is  a danse  for  explaining  the  abbreviated 
expressions  used  by  Mr  Symonds. 


KXISTI.NG  ACT. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  ^I.ajesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and 
every  person  and  jiersons,  bodies  ]iolitic  or  corporate,  who 
now  is  or  are  or  hereafter  may  be  interested  in  or  entitled 
unto  any  part  of  flie  National  Debt  redeemable,  by  law 
which  now'  carries  an  interest  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
per  centum  per  annum,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Four  per  centum  annuities  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,”  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  who  shall  not  signify  his,  her,  or  their  dissent  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  7nentioned,  shall,  in  lieu  of  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  such  four  pounds  per  centum  annuities, 
respectively  receive  and  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  “ The  new  three  pounds  and  ten  shil- 
lings per  centum  annuities,”  and  to  carry  an  interest  after 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  amount 
than  one  hundred  pounds  ofsindi  four  pounds  per  centum 
annuities  respectively  ; and  that  the  dividends  thereof 
•■^lall  be  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
upon  the  fifth  day  of  January  and  the  fifth  day  of  July  in 
each  and  every  year  ; and  the  first  dividend,  namely,  one 
quarter  of  a year’s  dividend,  on  the  said  new  three  pounds 
and  ten  shillings  per  centum  annuities  shall  be  payable  at 
the  13ank  of  England  on  the  fiftli  day  of  January  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundi-ed  and  thiity-five  ; and  that  the  said 
new'  three  poinids  and  ten  slnllings  i>er  centum  annuities 
shall  be  sniqeet  and  liable  to  redemption  at  any  time  alter 
tlie  filth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eiaht  hundred  and 
forty,  and  not  before  that  period  ; and  that  tlie  said  new' 
three  pounds  :ind  ten  shillings  per  eentum  annuities  slmll 
be  free  tVom  :ill  taxes,  chaiges,  and  impositions,  in  tlie 
like  manner  as  tlie  said  four  pounds  per  ei'nlnm  iuinuities. 

II.  And  be  it  furtber  eimetcd, 'i'liat  the  intei'est  and 
dividends  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  new'  tliree  pounds 
and  ton  sliilling.s  per  centum  annuities  slmll  be  ebai'gcd 
and  chargeable  niion,  and  sliall  be  issued  and  paid  out  of, 
the  Consolidated  Fiiiid  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  same  niauiicr  as  the  interest 
and  dividends  of  the  said  four  pounds  per  centum  annui- 
ties respectively  now  stand  charged  on  the  .said  Fund. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  and  every  per- 
son and  persons,  bodies  politic  or  coiqiorate,  who  shall  not, 
on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Ma.y  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  tliirty-fonr,  signify  his,  her,  or  their 
dissent  from  aceej)ting  and  receiving  a sliaro  in  the  said 
new  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  per  centum  annuities, 
in  lieu  of  his,  her,  or  their  respective  shares  in  the  said 
respective  four  pounds  pir  centum  annuities,  or  for  any 
part  of  such  I'cspective  shares  in  such  last-mentioned  an- 
nuities, ill  the  maimer  hereiuafeor  directcil,  .slmll  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  liave  consented  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive the  fame  ; Pr  vided  always,  That  if  any  propric- 
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II.  Co.wuRsio.voF  Fofu  I’liR  Cent.s. 
1.  Coiirerglou. 

£3.1;  pi’r  cen!s.]  And  he  it  e.n- 
AC'i  ED,  That  the  said  four  ]ier  cents 
shall  be  converted  into  three-and- 
a-lialf  per  cents. 

2.  Redemption. 

.7‘eriod  of  Redemption.']  And 
.such  new'  three-a  nd-a-lmlf  per  cents 
shall  not  become  redeemable  until 
the  fifth  day  of  January  one  tliou- 
saiid  eight  hundred  and  forty. 
And  thenceforward  they  shall  be 
redeemable. 

3.  Consolidation. 

JVew  ih  fee-aud-a-hidf  per  cewts.] 
And  the  several  annuities  of  tbree- 
and-a-half  per  cents  created  by 
this  act  shall  be  consolidated  w'ith 
the  annuities  hearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  three-aud-a-half  per 
cent  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  act,  called  the  “New' 
three-and-a-half  jier  cent  annui- 
ties.” And  these  annuities  shall 
be  one  cajiital  or  joint  slock. 


Di.ssents. 


1.  Jth/lits  of  J)issenlieht.<. 

Pannunt  if  Itissenlients.]  And 
HE  IT  i;.\ A(Ti:i),  That  every  jicrsou 
w'lio  dissents  from  accepting  the 
new'  three-:nid-a-half  jier  cents  in 
lieu  of  the  said  four  percents  .‘-hall 
be  paid  oif. 

Pi-riods  of  Dissentinij.]  But  all 
persons  .so  di.-sonting  slmll  signify 
tlieir  dis.sent  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, witliin  the  time  .specified  in 
the  schedule  of  dissentients,  con- 
tained in  the  .Appendix  of  Sche- 
dules. 

2.  Absent  Pissentients. 

Proof  of  Ahsenc!'.]  .And  in  or- 
der to  eiititle  a .li.sseiitient  pro- 
jnietor,  absent  from  the  I.iiiteil 
Kingdom,  or  from  I-mrojie,  to  the 
extended  period.s  given  in  the  said 
scheilulo,  lie  slmll  prove  to  the  sa- 
ti-ifaetioi)  of  the  Governor  and  Di- 
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iir>on  this  service  as  one  of  the  most  An  iiulividual  conducting  a trade  snb- 
nnoxceptionahle  in  which  the  public  ject  to  the  o{)eration  ot  tlie  Revenue 
money  could  be  employed.  lie  consider-  laws,  should,  on  the  same  principle 
ed  that  every  practicable  means  should  have  a copy  of  The  Revenue  Code, 
be  adoptefl  for  bringing  before  the  eyes  He  proposeil  that  each  separate  de- 
of  the  citizen  the  laws  he  is  called  on  scription  of  contract  should  ha^•c  a spe- 
to  obey,  ami  that,  in  their  distrihu-  cios  of  pajiersetapart  to  be  used  in  ein- 
tion,  pVofusion  is  tlie  safer  error.  He  bodying  its  terms;  and  it  was  one  of 
thoiia'ht  that  so  much  of  instruction  in  the  .services  to  be  accoin])lishod  by  this 
the  law.s  asj  couhl  bo  con\  eyed  t(j  the  arrangement,  that  the  ]>a]icr  .shouhl  con- 
mind  in  youth  should  1)0  taught  in  tain  on  its  margin,  an  alnidgment  of  the 
•■schools,  and  that  the  hook.s  in  which  the  law  relating  to  the  contract.  In  mar- 
laws  arc  printed,  if  not  given  gratiii-  kcts  and  other  place.s  of  public  resort, 
toii.'.^ly,  .should  ho  ])Urcha.scahle  at  a the  peculiar  regulations  of  which  might 
mei’cly  nomimil  jirice.  Ho  pi'opesed  be  of  sutlicient  brevity  ^or  being  .so  pro- 
th  it  the  jiortions  of  the  law  hich  aHl'ct-  mulg.ated,  the  old  Roman  .system  .should 

be  adopted,  of  having  them  legibly  .set 
forth  on  tables  adapted  to  public  in.-^pec- 
tion.  In  Courts  of  justice,  the  forms  of 
Procedure,  and  the  respective  duties  of 
the  Judge.s,  the  Ollicers  of  Court,  the 
Lawyer.s,  Partie-s,  Juror.s,  and  Witncsse.s, 
.should  be  exhibited  in  the  same  manner.  J 
To  enable  the  public  the  better  to 

t'-r  or  proprietors  of  the  said  respective  four  pounds  per  rectors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 

centum  annuities  slnll  not  have  been  witliin  the  liinit.s  any  two  of  tlicin,  (I.)  The  fact  of 

of  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  time  between  the  oiglitli  absence,  witliin  the  times  limited 

day  of  May  and  tlie  twenty-eighth  day  of  May  one  thou-  ia  the  schedule  ; and,  ('2.)  That 

sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  both  days  inclusive,  hi.s  share  of  such  four  per  cents 

but  shall  have  been  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  .shall  stood  in  his  name,  or  in  the  name 

l e lawful  for  such  proprietor  or  proprietors  to  signify  such  of  a tru.stee  on  his  behalf,  on  the 

d(s.sent  at  any  time  before  the  sixth  day  of  July  one  eighth  day  of  May  eighteen  hun- 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  : and  if  any  such  dred  and  thirty-four,  in  the  Bank 

liroprietor  or  proprietors  shall  not,  at  any  time  between  books, 

tlu-  eighth  day  of  May  and  the  fifth  day  of  July  one  thou- 
.saiid  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  both  days  inclusive, 
have  been  within  any  part  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him,  or  her,  or  them  to  signify  such  dissent  at  any  time 
before  the  first  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  ; such  proprietor  or  proprietors  prov- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  his, 
her,  or  their  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  out  of 
Europe,  as  the  case  shall  happen,  and  that  his,  her,  or 
tlieir  share  or  shares  of  such  four  pounds  per  centum  an- 
nuities stood  in  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names  respec- 
tively, or  in  the  name  or  names  of  any  one  or  more  trus- 
tee or  trustees  on  his,  her,  or  their  behalf,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ; and  provided  also.  That  such  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors so  absent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  out  of 
Europe,  shall  signify  his,  her,  or  their  dissent  within  ten 
days  after  his,  her,  or  their  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

* See  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  .^5.5. 

t Ibid.  p.  412.  This  arrangement  is  proposed  in  conjunction  with  a Plan  for  registering 
merchant  seamen,  and  for  defining  their  duties  and  the  power  of  their  officers.  The  principle 
of  these  suggestions  has  been  realized  in  the  Merchant  Seaman’s  Act,  5 & 6 Will.  IV.,  c.  19. 

X See,  generally,  as  to  the  Promulgation  of  the  Laws,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1.57  et  sfq. ; i».  455j 
Ti.  C5,  622,  578. 


Oil  iiai'li<;iilar  clu'-os  of  jK'ivoiis 
sc|)aiatolv  from  tlie  g-oiiera!  body  of  liic 
law,  be  di-stril^utc'!!  among'  tlio.se  wliom 
they  juirticidarly  allceted.  Tim'S,  oacli 
.siddier  on  enli>tmcnt  .slioald  receive  a 
cojiy  of 'I'lie  tvildier’.s  (.'ode,-'"  and.  each 
])iariiicr  on  joininy  hi.s  {indession  slimdrl 
receive  a co]>y  of  The  Seaman's  Code,  t 
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comprehend  the  full  tenor  and  object  of 
the  laws  when  promulgated,  he  propos- 
ed that  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
a Rationale  or  series  of  reasons.  The 
necessity  of  adopting  such  a course 
would,  he  maintained,  make  the  laws 
themselves  more  rational;  for  legisla- 
tors, being  bound  to  give  reasons  to  the 
public,  must  have  reasons  to  give,  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  frame  laws  on  the 
ilictate  of  caprice  or  tyranny.  An  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  principle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Preambles  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament; but  as  in  this  case  there  is  only 
one  general  reason  given  for  the  tone, 
as  it  were,  of  the  whole  statute,  and  not 
a reason  for  each  individual  enactment, 
the  check  is,  necessarily,  very  imperfect. 
Having  the  reasons  along  with  the  laws, 
the  public,  it  is  believed,  would  not  only 
have  more  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  enactments,  but,  seeing  their  use, 
would  have  a guide  to  honest  and  sin- 
cere obedience,  which  the  simple  terms 
of  the  command  conveyed  in  the  law  it- 
self might  fail  to  provide  them  with. 
There  have  been  many  breaches  of  law 
that  would  never  have  occurred,  if  those 
who  had  committed  them  had  been  rea- 
soned into  the  opinion  that  the  laws  were 
just.* 

The  principles  on  which  the  judicial 
establishment  of  a country  should  be 
founded,  occupied  Bentham’s  mind  from 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  In  1790,  he  published  the 
draught  of  a Code  for  the  organization 
of  the  Judicial  establishment  iiiFrance;  t 
and  the  arrangements  there  suggested 
only  differ  in  their  being  less  fully  de- 
veloped, from  those  which  he  embodied 
in  the  Constitutional  Code,;}:  at  different 
times  subsequently  to  the  year  1820.  In 
both,  there  is  a system  of  Local  courts, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  justice  as 
near  as  it  can  practicably  be  brought  to 
every  man’s  door  ; the  general  principle 
of  admeasurement  being  such  as  will 
allow  every  inhabitant  of  a district  to 
go  to  and  return  from  the  Judgment 


• See  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  454,  491,  538;  viii. 
517 ; ix.  1. 

(•  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

7 Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  454  et  stq. 


seat  In  one  day.  In  both  works,  and  ia 
almost  all  his  numerous  works  on  Law 
Reform,  ho  desired  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  each  court  by  a single 
judge,  for  the  reasons  of  which  a skefeh 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  Section 
in  connexion  with  responsibility  (.see  p. 
50-51.)  He  thought  that  the  habits  of 
a practising  lawyer,  keeping  the  mind  in 
a constant  state  of  active  partisan.ship, 
did  not  form  a suitable  scliool  for  judges, 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  with  a steady  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considered,  that  permit- 
ting any  cla.ss  of  men,  not  trained  to 
the  study  of  law  and  the  weighing  of 
evidence,  {e.  g.  justices  of  peace  and 
municipal  magistrate.s,)  to  admin i.ster 
justice,  was  nothing  better  than  a per- 
mission to  one  .section  of  tlio  commu- 
nity to  sport  with  the  property  and 
liberties  of  all  others.  His  own  plan 
contemplated  the  education  of  a class 
of  lawyers  for  the  bench.  He  .snrr- 
gested  the  appointment  of  deputes  to  the 
regular  judges  ; and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  arrangement,  he  would 
pro\'ide  for  those  who  have  been  induced 
to  fix  upon  the  bench  as  their  profession, 
getting  an  introduction,  and  tlio  op])or- 
tunity  of  practice  and  oxjjerience,  as 
assistants  in  the  lowest  giade,  rising 
thence  according  to  their  abilities  and 
exertions.§  He  held  that  the  judgineut- 
seat  should  be  accessible  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night — that  justice  should 
sleep  only  when  injustice  sUqJt.  To 
provide  tl)is  accessibility  at  the  smallest 
cost,  is  the  object  of  many  minute  pro- 
vi.sions  in  the  Con.stitutional  Code.  || 
The  delays  occasioned  in  England  by 
the  system  of  circuits  and  vacations,  arc 
the  ol)ject  of  repeated  and  severe  denun- 
ciation. H 

A common  feature  of  both  his  earlier 
and  later  works  on  judicial  reform  is, 
the  appointment  of  Public  Pro.secutors, 
and  of  Advocates  for  the  Poor.**  The 
latter  proposition  is  connected  with  the 

§ See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  22;  iv.  357,  36'8;  ix. 
544  et  seq.,  5.02. 

Ii  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  515  et  seq.;  iv.  356. 

H Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  336;  vii.  243,  371  et  seq. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  354  et  seq.,  384  et  seq. ; is. 
516  e<  seq.,  570  ct  seq.,  577  et  seq. 
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view,  tli.'it  jn.'tice,  ill^stc*a(]  of  being  sold  | >.ot  administer  tlie  whole  law,  wLat 

' chance  lias  any  iirivatc  citizen  of  know- 


to  the  higdicst  bidder,  should  be  pre- 
sented gratis,  whenever  this  can  be  | 
done  without  jirepondcrant  mischief.  | 
The  evil  that  might  occur  from  offer- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  law  to  every 
one  who  might  desire  it,  without  cost 
or  iiersonal  exertion,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  entailment  on  the  com- 
niu'iiity  of  ce.a.selcs.s  lawsuits,  carried  on 
by  all  its  litigious  members.  On  the 
other  liand,  ihei'e  is  the  consideration, 
that  it  is  not  he  who  gains  it  only  who 
jirofits  by  a lawsuit,  but  that  the  public 
have  an  advantage,  in  the  establishment 
of  a "‘»d  the  exhibition  of 

justice  vindicated.  The  expense  of  em- 
jdoying  lawyers  in  the  vindication  of  a 
just  claim,  is  of  itself  snfKciently  op- 
pressive: the  addition  of  taxes  on  law 
jiroceedings,  and  fees  to  the  court  and 
its  officers,  is  simply  the  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  ojiportuiiity  for  jiillaging  the 
oppressed.  The  opinions  of  Bentham 
have  been  so  far  conceded  to,  that  taxes 
on  law  proceedings  have  been  abolished,  j 
and  that  fees  have  been,  in  almost  all  j 
the  courts  of  the  empire,  much  reduced. 
Still  the  nation  does  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  justice  being  done  to  the 
helpless.  When  aman,  hecause  he  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  it,  is  denied  the  : 
service  of  the  law  to  jirocure  justice,  it 
is  jn'oclaimcd  that  tiie  nation  is  .«till  only 
on  its  way  from  that  state  of  things 
“ where  he  should  take  who  has  the 
power,  and  he  should  keep  who  can.”* 

lie  coiwidercd  the  system  of  having 
different  courts  for  the  adjudication  of 
different  classes  of  causes,  to  be  most 
perniciously  productive  of  comjdexity 
and  expense.  The  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  — a division  happily  un- 
known in  Scotland  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe — into  common  law  and  eipiity, 
afforded  him  a flagrant  exemplification 
of  the  evil.  The  law  by  which  each 
man’s  rights  and  duties  arc  defined 
should  he  liomogcneous, — each  portion 
connected  with  tiic  others,  and  the  whole 
capable  of  being  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  one  mind.  If  one  judgeoau- 

* See  Work-s  ''oh  ii.  pp.  211,  431,  573  ct 
teq.;  vii.  199 


ing  enough  of  it  tokeej)  him  from  trans- 
gression ? It  does  not  follow  that  the 
division  of  the  law  into  two  .systems 
makes  any  approach  to  a division  of  la- 
bour. The  effect  generally  is — and  it 
is  strikingly  developed  in  England — to 
make  each  jrortion  more  complicated 
and  extensive  than  the  whole  would  be 
under  a unifoi'in  system.  The  very  pre- 
servation of  the  boundaries  between  two 
such  systems  creates  a science  by  itself. 
He  thought,  however,  that  while  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts  of  ordinary  law- 
ought  to  be  ])artitioned  according  to  geo- 
grairhical  jirincijdes  solely,  that  there 
was  still  room,  in  the  case  of  jjersons 
se])arated  from  the  jiosition  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  for  tribunals  having  in  view 
the  administration  of  their  rights  and 
obligations  among  each  other.  On  this 
principle  he  contem])lated  courts-mar- 
tial, and  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  tribu- 
nals of  exception,  t 

With  regard  to  trial  by  jury,  on 
■wli’oh  Bentham  has  written  much, — 
partly  in  relation  to  the  best  metbod  of 
reforming  it,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  rationally  limiting  its  operation, — 
he  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of 
criminal  charges,  it  was  a necessary 
protection  ; but  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem demanded  many  reforms,  and  among 
others  the  discontinuance  of  unanimity, 
and  the  aholilion  of  the  Grand  jury. 
In  civil  actions,  he  thought  the  operation 
of  the  system  should  be  much  restricted. 
He  objected  to  the  unbending  rule  which 
forces  the  case  before  a jury,  when  both 
parties  might  prefer  the  decision  of  a 
judge.  Ho  considered  that  the  part 
wdiich  a jury  has  to  act — that  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  at  large  to  Avatch 
the  ojierations  of  the  bench — need  not 
be  so  jjalpably  exhibited,  and  that  it 
might  be  presumed  that  the  judges  have 
honesty  and  [niblic  sj'irit  enough  to  do 
right,  w’ithout  the  constant  presence  of 
so  imperative  a check.  In  a country 
Avhere  there  is  publicity  for  justice,  and 
a high  tone  of  public  opinion,  he  bc- 

+ See  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  334;  v.  473,  525: 
vi.  134;  vii.  291  ct  seq 
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lieved  that  aupervisance,  especially  if 
added  to  the  influence  of  the  appeal 
system,  would  make  judges  cautious, 
and  would  secure  a nearer  approach  to 
clear  substantial  justice,  than  can  be 
found  in  the  oscillations  of  the  jury  sys* 
tern.  He  proposed  then,  that  in  ordi- 
nary civil  cases,  the  jury  should  be  had 
recourse  to  only  in  the  way  of  appeal, 
— a plan  by  which,  while  no  one  who 
wished  to  have  his  case  judged  “ by  his 
country,”  as  it  is  termed,  could  com- 
plain that  the  boon  was  refused  1dm, 
the  number  of  jury  trials,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  expense  of  the  system, 
would  be  much  diminished.  In  the 
Constitutional  Code,  the  juries,  under 
the  republican  system  there  promul- 
gated, are  merely  to  be  assessors  to  the 
judge,  under  the  title  of  Qiuisi-jurors.  f 
Tlie  method  of  .so  conducting  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  I.aw,  that 
they  might  administer  justice  accom- 
panied with  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  to  the 
litigant,  is  a subject  referred  to  in 
almost  all  the  works  of  Dentliam, 
which  bear  on  law  i-eform.  One  work, 
“ the  Principles  of  Judicial  Proce- 
dure," I is  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  such  a system.  The  various  faci- 
lities  for  coining  rapidly  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  question  at  issue,  keeping 
up  a communication  between  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  discussion,  se- 
curing obedience  to  the  decision  pro- 
nounced, &c.,  cannot  be  here  enumer- 
ated ; § and  it  will  be  impossible  to  go 
into  detail  beyond  a slight  glance  at 
that  principle  of  [)ersonal  responsibility, 
which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  whole 
system.  As  the  public  interest  requires 
personal  responsibility  on  the  p.art  of  all 
public  ofticers,  so  does  it  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law, 
exercise  the  privilege  which  every  one 
should  be  possessed  of,  of  demanding 
the  performance  of  judicial  services — in 


* See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1'2'2. 

+ Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  551  r(  scq. 

J Beginning  of  vol.  ii.  of  tlie  Works. 

In  connexion  with  the  .subjects  of  Evi- 
dence and  of  I’nnislimeiit,  some  of  the  views 
in  relation  to  procedure  are  elsewhere  inci- 
dentally noticed. 


other  words,  of  litigants.  To  this  end 
it  is  a leading  princijde  of  judicial  j)roee- 
dure,  that  litigants  should'  bo  confronted 
with  tlieir  judges  and  with  each  other, 
that  they  should  be  questioned  as  to  the 
statements  on  which  they  found,  and 
that  they  should  bo  made  rcspou.sil)lc  for 
falsehood,  whether  it  be  uttered  with  tho 
dclihorato  design  of  deceiving,  or  be 
ra.shly  stated  without  that  amount  of 
consideration  which  a man  gives  to  hi.s 
words  when  the  con.sequeuce.s  of  a mis  • 
take  fall  upon  him.sclf.  The  litigant  is 
to  be  entitled  to  employ  a profe.s.sional 
assistant;  but  grades  of  jtrofcssional  law- 
yers transacting  different  departments  in 
lawsuits — as  repre.sented  by  barrister  and 
attorney  in  English  practice — are  object- 
ed to.  In  an  ordinary  lawsuit,  the  coun- 
try attorney  receives  his  client’s  com- 
munication, and  transfers  it  to  the  town 
attorney,  who  communicates  it  to  the 
barrister.  From  the  variety  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  hi.story  is 
thus  connmuiicated  to  the  judicatory, 
imj)cdiincnts  arc  created  to  the  di.scovo7V 
of  the  party  who  may  be  the  author  cis 
any  falsehood  that  may  have  been  vt- 
tered  ; and  there  is  a general  frittering 
away  of  I'o.sponsibility  for  the  proper 
comluct  of  the  c.msc.  Lot  tlio  parly 
him.self  be  acces.siblc  when  wanted,  and 
let  him  have  but  one  advi.ser  between 
him  and  the  judge  : falsc^hoods  will  then 
be  ea.sily  traced  to  tlieir  .source,  and 
being  so  traceable,  will  not  be  so  readily 
committed.  II 

The  jirivilcgc  possessed  by  conn.scl,  of 
stating  facts  which  they  do  not  believe 
to  be  true — whetlior  in  civil  or  in  crimi- 
nal ca.se.s — is  denounced  as  tending  to 
the  perversion  of  ju.stice,  and  to  the  con- 
fu.siou,  in  those  quarter.s  where  bad 
example  i.s  most  dangerous,  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong — 
between  truth  ami  fal.H'hood.  The  lalse 
morality  of  the  pi'ofes.sion,  on  this  pt)int, 

II  In  the  operations  of  Proee'lure,  various 
incidents  are  found  wlii.;]i  tend  to  fritter  away 
personal  respon.-ilility.  Thus,  witne.s.se.s  ex- 
amineil  on  affidavit  are  repre.sented  in  tho 
niiiiules  of  evidence  in  the  tliird  person  ; and 
there  i.s  tluisan  article  of  confusion  introduced 
which  prevent.s  them  from  determining  whether 
their  e>  i'lence  is  accurately  minuted  or  not.— 
See  Work.s,  vol.  vi,  p.  -139. 
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is  reiwatcfllv  and  severely  attacked  by 
Dcntliaiii;  and  his  animadversions  have 
in  view  tlie  alternative  of  either  produc- 
ing a legislative  remedy,  or,  by  the  force 
of  reasoning  on  the  public  and  the  iiro- 
fcssion  of  the  law,  of  raising  the  standard 
of  morality  in  relation  to  this  })racticc. 
To  see  the  full  extent  of  the  hardshijis 
that  may  be  occasioned  by  fraudulently 
false,  or  lax  statemcntsin  relation  to  law- 
suits, it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
very  fact  of  re<[uiring  to  bo  a party  to 
a litigation  is  itself  a hardship,  which, 
if  it  cannot  be  saved  to  the  jtarty  who  is 
in  the  right,  should  at  least  bo  so  ar- 
ranged that  its  ju’essiire  may  be  as  light 
upon  him  as  it  can  bo  made.  The  ]>er- 
son  who,  by  a certain  document  called 
a writ,  can  coni}tol  another  man  to  lodge 


a document  in  answer,  or  to  appear 
before  a court,  possesses  a power  of  per- 
secuting his  fellow  citizens,  which  no 
one  should  possess  uncontrolled.  If 
there  were  no  punishment,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  costs  or  otherwise,  on  the  maid 
fide,  suitor,  his  })Ower  of  annoyance  would 
be  nearly  absolute ; and  it  is  precisely 
to  the  extent  to  wliich  there  is  a check 
on  his  privilege  of  telliiig  falsehoods, 
that  the  imblic  arc  protected  from  the 
machinations  of  the  judicial  persecutor. 

here  there  are  great  inetpialities  in 
point  of  wealth,  the  extent  of  hardship 
which  may  be  thus  committed  is  enlarg- 
ed ; and  thus  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  veracity,  in  legal  pleadings,  is  the  ]ioor 
man’s  protection  against  the  tyi'anny  of 
the  rich.* 


SECTION  VI. 

rUIX'CII'LES  OF  PrXISintENT. 


Tin;  end  of  ]!unishment  is  the  pre-  | 
A'entiou  of  crime;  and  all  punishments  | 
inflicted  under  any  other  impidse,  arc 
wa.sled,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  so. 
There  is  no  other  criterion  (>f  punish- 
ment which  can  be  a fixed  one.  There 
may  be  mistakes  and  disputes  as  to 
what  description  of  punishment  is  in 
reality  best  calculated  to  prevent  crime; 
but  with  this  prineijile  in  view,  reason- 
ers  have  a common  field  of  argument ; 
and  the  course  of  ex])erience,  enriched 
by  the  collection  of  statistical  facts,  will 
check  aberrations,  and  bring  the  dispu- 
tants more  closely  to  each  other  in  their 
mutual  approach  to  accuracy.  Those 
principles  of  punishment,  if  they  can 
be  called  principles,  which  are  involved 
in  popular  dicta,  are  as  vague  and  in- 
definable as  the  human  mind  is  vari- 
ous in  its  passions  and. prejudices.  The 
simple  word  “ ought,”  sometimes  in- 
volves the  whole  of  the  [»riuciple  ex- 
pounded. Murder  ought  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Forgery  ought  to  be  j)un- 
ished  with  death,  &c.  The  supporters 
of  a ministry  will  say,  “ sedition  ought 
to  be  punished  with  transportation,” 
because  they  wish  to  humble  and  perse- 
«ute  their  opponents.  The  opposition 


will  say  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ]mnished 
— wishing  to  protect  their  friends  from 
evil.  When  a riot  takes  place  at  an 
election,  the  party  injured  savs  the  con- 
duct of  the  mob  was  “dastardlv  brutal 
and  ruffianly,  and  a parcel  of  them 
should  lie  hanged:”  tho.se  outlie  other 
side  “are  far  from  vindicating  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters ; but  it  was  a mere 
petty  ebullition  of  party  sjiirit,  and  a 
few  days  imprisonment  will  be  a severe 
enough  retribution.” 

Rut  it  is  not  only  in  offences  of  a 
political  character  that  the  divergencies 
of  the  popular  principle  of  punishment 
are  exliibited.  Each  man,  with  his 
mind  concentrated  on  his  own  interest 
and  plcaaure,  holds  all  offences  that 
militate  against  them  as  the  most  atro- 
cious with  which  society  can  be  visited ; 
and  when  he  has  the  power,  he  acts  the 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  exterminates 
those  who  give  him  trouble.  Thus  is  it 
that  the  landholders  of  Plngland,  being 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  to 
themselves  tlie  sports  of  the  field,  and 
having  the  power,  through  their  pre- 

* See,  besides  the  Principles  of  Procccline, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  75,  577  ; iv.  318;  vi. 
13C,  297,  337;  vii.  202,  230,  262,  373. 
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ponderant  representation  in  parliament, 
of  making  what  laws  on  the  subject 
they  think  fit,  have  enacted  a code  of 
game  laws,  which  renders  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  people 
secondary  to  securing  the  monopoly  in 
the  destruction  of  hares  and  pheasants; 
and  makes  provision  that  the  country 
should  become  depopulated  by  the  trans- 
portation of  criminals,  rather  than  that 
the  squire’s  preserves  should  be  thinned. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  involve 
the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
punislnnent,  in  a proposition  or  principle, 
it  does  not  in  general  become  more 
reasonable.  It  is  said  tliat  the  punish- 
ment “ should  be  equivalent  to  the  of- 
fence or  “ should  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  offence or  “ should  be  like 
the  offence.”  There  are  no  two  things 
which  less  admit  of  real  parallelism 
(however  much  they  may  of  imaginative) 
than  punishments  and  offences.  Of  two 
persons,  precisel}'’  in  the  .same  rank  of 
life,  and  of  the  same  bodily  frame,  the 
one  gets  the  other  held  down  by  accom- 
plices, and  inflicts  on  him  certain  blows 
with  a stick.  In  this  case  it  would  not 
be  iliflicult  to  a.ssign  a punishiiieut  |)re- 
cisely  the  parallel  of  the  oflence.  Hut 
take  another  ca.se.  A thief  [>uts  ins 
h.and  in  a banker’s  pocket  as  he  is  re- 
turning home  from  business,  and  ex- 
tracts therefrom  a bundle  of  bank  notes. 
AVhere  arc  the  elements  of  similarity  in 
the  jiosition  of  the  two  parties,  out  of 
which  a punislnnent  similar  to  the 
offence  can  be  created  ? Xoi’,  if  the 
problem  of  finding  a parallel  could  bo 
solved,  does  it  appear  very  distinctly 
how  the  public  could  be  benefited  by 
the  elaboration  of  such  a specimen  of 
curious  uniformity. 

Hut  another  principle  of  pnnishmeut, 
and  by  far  the  mo.st  common,  (for  it  has 
existence  in  many  a bosom  which  is  un- 
conscious of  its  presence,)  is  retaliation 
— in  other  words,  revenge,  or  obedience 
to  the  impulse  of  wrath.  The  case  of 
an  election  mob  cited  above,  may  serve 
as  an  illustration.  The  principle  of  re- 
taliation is  frequently  vindicated,  as  if 
it  could  be  reduced  to  a fixed  rule : but 
how  can  it  be  so,  since,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  there  can  be  no  parallelism 


between  punishments  and  oflfences?  For 
the  very  small  number  of  cases  which 
occur,  exactly  in  terms  of  the  instance 
of  assault  above  cited,  it  would  be  easy 
to  fix  the  rule  of  retaliation,  by  making 
the  punishment  identical  with  the  of- 
fence. But  who  is  to  make  a rule  of 
retaliation  for  the  banker  robbed  of  his 
notes  ? The  legislator  has  the  whole 
field  of  inflictions  out  of  which  he  may 
choose  one  which  shall  be  a retaliation, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  view  of 
retaliation  will  be  whatever  his  passions 
dictate.  If  the  Icgi.slatnre  should  con- 
sist entirely  of  bankers,  Avhen  he  who 
has  been  robbed  joins  his  peers  with  rm 
empty  pocket  and  inflamed  j.'assions, 
wliicli  .syiiquathy  and  common  intcre.-^t 
propagate  through  the  assembly,  the  I'C- 
tnliation,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  will  bo 
fierce  and  crushing.  If  the  ]cgi.s}a(uro 
should  consist  entirely  of  .spendtlirifl.s 
and  pcnnyless  yfumger  sons,  tlie  .sym- 
p.athetic  excitement  would  not  be  so  in- 
tense, and  the  punishment  v.nmid  !)c 
more  reasonable.  if  the  legislature 
shoiild  consist  of  bbacklegsand  ];ickj;oek- 
et.s,  the  worthy  banker  n ould  be  laugbod 
at,  and  .sent  about  bis  business.  'I’liis  last 
result,  intended  to  exenq)lify  the  fal- 
lacy of  any  ap]»cal  to  parties  interested 
in  an  inju.stico,  is  not  without  a modified 
exemplification  in  this  country.  Hont- 
ham  repeatedly  refers  to  the  cxcmjition 
of  real  property  from  .sim])le  contract 
debts — the  power  of  landed  pro])rictors 
to  undertake  i>ecuniary  engage?ncnts 
and  protect  their  jtroperty  from  being 
seized  in  fulfilment  of  them.  It  was  not 
until  after  his  death,  that  this  anomiily 
was  partly  I'octificd.  * 

It  has  to  be  noticed,  that  the  retalia- 
tory and  other  barbarous  j^i'incijjles  ot 
punishment  have  produced  counter- 
fallacies  among  those  who  have  been 
groping  about  for  the  sound  principles 
of  punishment,  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  them.  Tims,  those  who  have  an 
indistinct  view  of  the  defects  of  the  ]nm- 
ishment  of  death,  say,  “ You  are  imt 
entitled  to  deprive  any  man  of  the  liio 
which  God  has  given  him or,  perhap 
“ you  are  not  pennitted^to  take  life,  but 

* See  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  533  ; 35. 
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for  the  Clime  of  nuircler.”  There  is  a i human  intellect,  as  to  keep  it  steudv  in 
text  in  Scripture  which,  referring  to  the  ' a course  of  which  it  had  previously  but 
effect  of  violence  in  rousing  the  retaliu-  ! a slight  and  vague  knowledge,  and  from 
tory  propensities  of  mankind,  says,  | which  it  was  every  now  and  then  stray- 
“ Whoso  sheddetli  man’s  blood,  by  man  ' ing.  There  is  perhaps  no  department 
shall  his  blood  lie  shed” — meaning,  that  of  the  subject  in  whicli  this  is  better  de- 
wliile  men  are  beings  of  passion  as  they  | vclopcd,  than  the  pliilusojdiy  of  punish- 
are,  one  violent  (leath  will  naturally  ^ numt.  On  ajipoaling  to  a moderately 
follow  another.  It  is  under  the  shadow  | educated  man  in  any  civilize<l  country, 
of  what  is  ap])a.rontly  a misinterjireta-  ; lie  -would  probably  be  found  to  admit, 
tion  of  this  text  that  the  cxcejition  to  ! in  some  vague  or  general  terms,  that 
the  rule  as  to  the  title  to  punish  with  i the  object  of  punishment  is  the  reiires- 
death  is  generally  ensconced.  It  is  to  sion  of  crime,  '^"ct  so  far  have  men,  in 
cajiital  punishment  that  the  question  [ the  pursuit  of  their  secondary  ends,  lost 
of  title  is  usually  restricted,  but  some-  j sight  of  this,  the  main  one,  tiiat  in  Eiig- 
times  it  is  extended  to  others — thus,  land  it  became  a general  feeling,  that  it 
“ you  are  not  entitled  to  make  a slave  mattered  not  how  many  murders  were 
for  life,  of  a man  born  free,”  &c. — the  | committed,  provided  some  one  were 
term,  for  life,  being  generally  inserted,  ! hanged  for  eacli.  Of  the  legitimate  rc- 
because,  if  the  punishment  of  slavery  | suits  of  a scientific  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
or  the  restriction  of  liberty  were  abo-  I jeet  on  the  utilitarian  jirinciple,  such  as 
lished,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a that  carried  on  by  P>entham  ami  his  dis- 
means  of  inflicting  any  punishment  on  j ciples,  tlie  improvements  which,  for  se- 
any  one  who  has  not  palpable  pro-  , veral  years  jiast,  the  legi.slature  has 
perty  capable  of  being  seized.  In  the  been  making  in  the  administration  c>f  cri- 
utilitarian  system,  the  question  of  title  ininal  justice,  are  so  many  illustrations, 
is  very  simply  disposed  of,  by  striking  In  calculating  the  proper  weight  of 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil  to  society  punishment,  the  first  clement  that  comes 
At  large.  If  there  are  cases  in  which  ; into  consideration  is  the  offence.  When 
the  infliction  of  the  jjunishment  of  j it  is  scientifically  examined,  an  oflence 
death  leaves  a balance  of  good — that  is  is  found  to  consist  of  more  elements  of 
to  say,  if  more  evil  would  be  done  to  | evil  than  those  which  directly  meet  the 
society  through  the  inducement  to  crime  ! senses.  Bentham  found  a simple  method 
that  would  exist  were  the  punishment  : of  classifying  the  evils  of  a miscliievous 
more  lenient,  than  the  evil  occasioned  | act,  by  dividing  them  into  the  primary 
by  the  infliction  of  the  punishment — | and  the  secondary."’  A man  is  murdered 
then  let  death  be  tlie  allotted  p)enalty.  l on  the  high-way:  the  death  of  the  in- 
It  will  be  for  every  man  Avho  has  any-  \ dividual  is  the  })rimary  evil.  The  se- 
ttling to  say  in  the  legislation  of  his  i condary  evils  arise  out  of  the  danger 
country,  to  examine  the  (juestion  accord-  ! there  exists  of  other  people  being  mur- 
ing to  his  abilitie.s,  to  strike  the  balance,  j dcred  either  by  the  same  man,  or  by 
and  to  act  accordingly.  The  conclusion  i others  following  his  example,  and  the 
come  to  by  a member  of  the  legislature  ! alarm  so  occasioned  in  the  neighbour- 
will  bear  strongly  on  the  result : that  of  | hood.  But  it  depends  on  a number  of 
an  elector  will  have  less  effect,  and  ' minute  circumstances,  what  ivill  be  the 
that  of  a non-elector  whose  influence  on  extent  of  this  danger  and  alarm,  and, 
the  legislature  is  merely  that  of  rea-  as  a comsequence,  what  will  be  the  best 
toning,  will  have  still  less:  but  it  be-  ! legislative  measures  for  protecting  the 
liovcs  them  all,  as  members  of  society,  peo])lc  against  them, — and  hence  arises 
to  take  the  same  method  of  coming  to  Bentham  s scientific  analysis  of  crimes 
a right  judgment.  and  their  results,  and  his  rules  for  adapt- 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  ing  the  punishment  to  the  exigencies  ol 
Utilitarian  Bhilosophy,  like  the  Bacon-  each  occasion. 

ian,  has  not  tended  so  much  to  point  * See  Works,  vol.  i.  p'.~69  et  seq.,  215  et  seq.; 
out  any  perfectly  now  direction  to  the  vi.  535. 
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To  this  end,  in  looking  at  the  conse-  tastes  and  habits  are  more  fastidious,  and 
quences  of  a mischievous  act,  among  other  should  be  protected  from  wanton  on  ira>m. 
circumstances,  the  following  are  kept  iu  They  possess  a greater  proportion  of  o^b- 
view : 1st,  The  state  of  the  actor’s  mind  jects  in  which  there  is  a “ value  in  affec- 
as  to  voluntariness  or  involuutariness.  tion," — such  as  heir-looms,  old  plcasure- 
Thus,  deliberate  murder  shows  a disposi-  grounds,  &c. ; and  the  law  ought  to  look 
tion  at  war  with  mankiud,  from  which  on  these  as  having  a value  beyond  their 
anyone  may  suffer  who  is  in  the  position  mere  intrinsic  worth.* 
of  supplying  the  assassin  with  a sufficient  When  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  so- 
motive;  while  death,  occasioned  by  care-  ciety  occasioned  by  each  offence,  has 
lessness,  shows  a want  of  respect  for  life,  been  as  accurately  estimated  as  lui- 
wdiich  the  publicmust  protect  itself  from;  man  knowledge  and  reason  admit  of 
and  uncontrollable  accident  is  a source  its  being,  the  counteracting  power, 
of  mischief  which  punishment  cannot  in  the  shape  of  punishment,  has  then 
protect  from,  and  as  to  which  its  inflic-  to  be  gratluated  accordingly.  And 
tion  would  be  thrown  away.  2d,  Tliemo-  here  it  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
tive  of  the  ofleuder.  Thus,  the  motive  the  infliction  of  i^unishmcnt  is  itself 
of  acquisition  being  in  continual  action,  an  evil — an  evil  not  only  to  him  on 
is  found  to  be  the  most  dangerous,  whom  it  is  inflicted,  but  to  the  com- 
When  a man  slays  for  vengeance,  he  munity  by  which  the  trouble  and  ex- 
only  strikes  his  enemy;  if  he  be  allow-  penseof  inflicting  it  have  been  incurred, 
ed  to  go  unpunished  he  will  be  prepared  Every  item,  therefore,  of  punishment, 
to  slay  some  one  else,  but  not  till  there  | beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
has  been  a cause  of  enmity.  The  ex-  duction  of  preponderant  good,  is  punish- 
ample  of  his  impunity  will  encourage  ment  wasted — is  a wanton  act  of  mis- 
others  to  slay  also,  but  only  their  one-  | chief — is  a crime.  If  it  can  be  proved 
mies.  But  when  a man  murders  fur  \ that  a crime  can  be  suppressetl  by  tho 
the  sake  of  robbery,  ho  acts  on  a motive  1 infliction  of  a year’s  imprisonment,  and 
which  all  men  feel  more  or  loss  towards  | that  the  extension  of  imprisonment  to 
all  others  ; and  those  w bom  impunity  j two  years  will  not  make  the  suppressi(-n 
encourages  to  follow  his  example,  see  of  it  more  complete,  or  tend  more  to 
A'ictims  in  all  of  their  fellow- beings  who  1 the  benefit  of  the  public, — then  is  the 
have  anything  to  be  deprived  of.  Other  imposition  of  an  inqtrisomnent  for  two 
circumstances  to  be  held  in  view  are,  years,  instead  of  for  one  3'car,  a w.an- 
the  situation  of  the  perpetrator  in  regard  ton  act  of  injuiy.  It  issehloni  that  the 
to  the  means  of  repeating  the  act,  his  superfluous  punishment  is  designedl}’^  ad- 
means  of  concealing  such  acts,  his  means  ded  to  the  necessary:  the  whole  is  geu- 
of  escape,  the  obstacles  he  has  overcome,  erally  awarded  in  rashness  and  igno- 
the  extent  of  temptation  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  induce  him  to  combat  with 
them,  &c.  The  position  of  the  party 
injured  must  also  be  taken  into  view. 

Females,  children,  and  invalids,  require 
protection  from  acts  against  which  -.11)10- 
bodied  7uen  need  none.  The  poor  re- 
quire protection  from  injuries  to  which 
the  rich  are  not  liable, — such  as  oppres- 
sive litigation.  The  rich,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  peculiar  demands,  chiefly 
arising  from  the  su})crior  amount  of  their 
property,  on  tiie  protection  of  the  law. 

There  are,  besides,  many  other  circum- 
stances in  which  the  richer  and  higher 
classes  of  societj’’  are  sul)jectcd  to  evils 
which  do  not  fall  on  the  lower.  Their 

« 


ranee,  and  thus  resolves  itself  into  tho 
minor  offence  of  a want  of  due  care  for 
the  welfare  of  tho  public.  Who  shall 
justify  the  infliction  of  a jmar’s  iinpris- 
omnent,  wantonly  inflicted  uj)Oii  a man, 
though  he  be  a criminal?  If  a justifi- 
cation be  ofl'ercxl,  let  the  following  ca.se, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctncs.s,  be  taken. 
A man  is  tried  fur  an  ofl’cnee,  and  tlie 
adequate  punishment  awarded  against 
him  is  a j'e-ar's  imprisonment.  When 
he  leaves  the  prison,  ho  is  again  sei;icd, 
and  subjected  to  another  ^a-ar’s  inqjii.s- 
omnent ; not  because  he  has  coinmitted 
any  fresh  offence — not  because  liis  ]>re- 
vions  puui.-^hineiit  was  inadequate — hut 

Sue  U’oiks,  vol.  i.  p.  o‘22. 
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because  he  has  been  a crinilnal ; and 
such  a j)crs()ti  may  be  punished,  just  as 
the  yircjuilices  and  passions  of  those  who 
administer  the  law  may  dictate. 

The  jjcnal  code  bein,"  an  institution 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
at  lary^e,  and  the  public  consisting  of 
individuals,  there  are  two  classes  of 
j)ersons  prominently  interested  in  its 
administration,  whose  chaims  have  been 
overlooked  in  empirical  systems  of  crimi- 
nal law — the  criminals  themselves,  and 
:he  individual  against  whom  the  crimes 
are  committed.  The  ])rinciple  of  ven- 
geance is  at  the  root  of  the  omission  in 
botli  cases —the  laws  retaliate  on  thecri- 
minal,  and  the  act  of  retaliation  is  con- 
sidered a suHicient  compensation  to  the 
injured.  The  utilitarian  system  views 
the  matter  <lifferently — conceives  that 
the  |)erson  who  has  been  robbed  is  not 
a savage,  who  is  to  be  satiated  with 
the  blood  of  his  adversary — and  en- 
joins the  criminal  to  labour  to  the  end  of 
making  compensatiem,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable,  to  the  injured  party. 
AVith  regard  to  the  criminal  himself,  the 
punishment,  on  the  principles  above  laid 
down,  must  not  be  more  than  what  is 
necessary  to  serve  the  legitimate  xjur- 
poses  of  punishment.  If,  while  he  is 
undergoing  it,  the  convict  can  be  re- 
formed, there  is  not  only  a positive  good 
done  to  himself,  but  a benefit  is  con- 
ferred on  society,  by  restoring  to  its 
bosom  a useful  a,nd  moral  man,  at  the 
expiry  of  the  period  of  iniprisonment. 
If,  along  with  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  and  of  com]»ensation  to  the 
injured  party,  the  criminal  can  be  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  wmrk,  so  as  wdiolly 
or  partly  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  im- 
prisonment, there  is  a still  farther  gain 
to  society,  by  the  reduction  of  a heavy 
burden — a burden  which  has  a tendency 
to  weigh  against  the  zeal  of  the  public 
in  the  enforcement  of  tlie  law’s. 

Looking  beyond  the  individual  him- 
self, to  the  effects  of  his  punishment  on 
society  at  largo,  reason  will  be  found 
for  deciding  that  it  should  be  exemplary. 
As  this  is  the  element  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  quality  of  aw  ing  the  public  into 
obedience  to  the  laws,  there  might  at 
first  sight  seem  reason  for  concluding 


that  the  punishment  cannot  be  too  se- 
vere for  such  a purpose  ; but  a little  con- 
sideration will  show’,  that  it  is  its  adap- 
tation to  this  end  that  makes  it  chiefly 
of  importance  that  the  punishment,  if 
brought  up  to  the  point  w’hich  will  be 
suflicient  to  deter  by  exani])le,  should  not 
exceed  it.  Where  punishments  are  not 
I meted  to  offences,  the  criminal  classes  of 
I the  population  see  that  the  law’  hits  at 
I random;  and,  with  the  characteristic  im- 
: providence  of  their  order,  they  gamble 
j on  its  chances.  Moreover,  where  punish- 
ments are  unpopularly  severe,  the  j)eojile 
! w’ill  not  give  their  assistance  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law's.  The  annuls  of 
English  jurisprudence  present  even  the 
, official  guardians  of  the  law’,  the  judges, 
joining  with  pr<<secutors,  juries,  anti  wit- 
nesses, in  saving  the  criminal.  The  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  forgery  has  strik- 
ingly illustrated  this  truth.  Atthepre- 
! sent  moment  the  duellist  is  confounded 
i with  the  assassin  w ho  steps  behind  his 
1 enemy  and  secretly  stabs  him.  The 
1 })ul)lic  feel  that  the  duellist  injures  so- 
ciety and  should  be  punished  ; but  they 
revolt  at  such  a barbarous  confusion  of 
names  and  punishments : and  the  man- 
slayer  escapes  by  the  connivance  of  the 
W’itnesscs,  the  jury,  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  judge  himself. 

To  deter  others  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, the  })unishmeut  must,  as  nearly 
as  human  means  can  make  it,  follow  the 
crime  with  the  same  regularity  with 
which  natural  effects  follow  their  causes. 
The  certainty  of  imprisonment  w’ith  hard 
labour  will  do  far  more  in  the  way  of 
prevention  than  the  chance  of  suffering 
death.  A proper  allotment  of  j)unish- 
ment  is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in 
this  certainty — others  have  been  de- 
vised by  Bentbam,  in  his  projects  for 
the  reform  of  criminal  procedure. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  penal  law,  in  the  w’ay  of  examj)le, 
that  the  offence  and  the  transactions 
concerning  the  trial  and  punishment, 
should  not  be  encumbered  w'ith  a bar- 
barous technical  nomenclature,  which 
I niay  shroud  the  real  nature  of  the 
I connexion  between  the  crime  and  its 
punishment  from  the  public  eye.  It 
1 is  further  necessary  that  the  innocent 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 


should  not  be  involved  with  the  guilty 
— a result  produced  by  the  forfeitures, 
and  corruption  of  blood,  ol  the  English 
law.  The  punishment  should  be  award- 
ed in  virtue  of  a fixed  law,  and  should 
neither  actually  be,  nor  appear  to  be,  in- 
fluenced either  in  increase  or  diminution 
by  the  will  of  an  individual.  Thus,  laws 
awarding  extravagant  punishments,  with 
a power  of  pardon  or  diminution,  are  un- 
serviceable in  the  way  of  example.  The 
punishment  fixed  by  the  law  is  either 
too  high  or  not  too  high.  If  it  be  too 
high,  it  should  be  reduced : if  it  be  not, 
the  exercise  of  the  pardon  power,  popu- 
larly called  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  is 
an  injury  to  society.  Thus,  wherever 
the  pardon  power  is  rightly  exercised 
there  is  tyranny  in  the  law — where  it  is 
wrongly  exercised  it  is  itself  tyranny. 

It  is  of  the  highest  moment,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  that  the  punishment 
should  proceed,  as  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This 
object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  convict,  is  defeated  by  the 
plan  of  transportation  to  distant  colonies. 
The  criminal  is  removed  from  the  sight 
and  knowledge  of  those  companions 
in  iniquity  to  whom  it  is  essential 
that  his  punishment,  coupled  with  its 
cause,  should  be  present  as  a.  perpetual 
warning;  and  instead  of  a.  lively  con- 
sciousness of  tlic  sufferings  and  priva- 
tion he  is  undergoing,  experience  too 
truly  shows  that  they  often  envy  his 
imagined  lot,  and  raise  day-dreams  of 
independence  and  a wandering  life  in 
distant  and  fruitful  lands,  which  serve 
a very  different  j^urpose  from  that  of  a 
solemn  warning  to  de[>art  from  their 
evil  ways.  Another  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  punishment,  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  contamination.  This  is  an  evil 
which  needs  no  further  explanation.  At 
the  time  when  Bentbam  wrote,  the  jails 
were  academies  for  instructing  tlic  youth, 
whom  a petty  indiscretion  or  a small 
ofl'ence  had  driven  to  them,  in  the  high- 
er and  more  complex  walks  of  crime. 
Many  reforms  have  been  made  in  this 
dejiartment  of  prison  discipline:  but  the  i 
repeated  complaints  of  the  press  show 
bow  much  remains  still  to  be  done. 

It  was  to  accomplish  these  objects,  in 
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relation  to  punishment,  that  Bentham 
devised  the  principles  of  prison  disci- 
pline, expounded  in  his  wmrk  on  the 
Panopticon.  The  plan  of  the  building, 
which  was  to  admit  of  an  inspection  of 
all  parts  from  a central  jioint,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  architectural  ingenuitv 
of  bis  brother.  Sir  Samuel  Bentbam. 
In  this  institution  the  prisoners  were, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  enervat- 
ing and  uncivilizing  influence  of  .solitary 
confinement,  to  be  kept  from  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  They  were  to 
be  kept  at  hard  labour.  As  unproduc- 
tive compulsory  labour  for  the  mere 
sake  of  punishment  is  in  itself  unecono- 
mical, has  no  influence  in  improving 
the  criminal,  and  tends  to  sour  and 
harden  bis  mind  by  the  daily  recur- 
rence of  inflictions,  which  have  no  other 
end  but  his  personal  vexation,  the  con- 
victs were  to  be  taught  useful  trades,  as 
an  encouragement  to  work ; and,  that 
they  might  have  some  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  pleasing  are  the  fruits  of 
honest  industry,  they  were  to  receive 
a portion  of  the  results  of  their  merito- 
rious and  successful  exertion.  They 
were  to  receive  the  ministratious  of 
religion,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  to  be 
educated.  I’rovision  was  made  to  sup- 
ply them  with  a sufliciency  of  whole- 
some food,  to  ventilate  all  their  apart- 
ments, and  to  keep  them  clean.  Va- 
rious methods  were  propounded  for 
keeping  their  intellects  from  being 
stajiiiant,  or  viciously  employed,  when 
their  bands  were  idle.  And,  finally,  to 
prevent  their  being  thrown  upon  ilio 
world  with  a tainted  character,  which 
might,  by  depri\  ing  them  of  the  means 
of  gaining  their  livelihood  honest]}', 
drive  them  back  upon  their  old  o<mrses, 
arrangements  were  jjroposed  for  pro- 
viding them  wdth  emjiloyment  after 
their  period  of  impjiisonmeat  had  ex- 
pired.* 

But  the  founder  of  the  Utilitarian 


* On  the  subject  of  Punishment  generally,, 
see  the  Rationale  of  Punishment,  Works,  vul. 
i.  p.  388  et  seq.  See  also  the  Princijiles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  at  the  comiuencemeut 
of  vol.  i. ; iv.  p.  1 et  seq. ; ix.  22  et  seq.  On  tbo 
subject  of  the  Paiioi)ticon,  see  vol.  i.  p.  49Sj 
iv.  39  et  seq. ; xi.  96  et  seq. 
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system,  lookin'^  upon  pnnislinicnt  of  | 
every  descrijition  as  the  application  of 
nicdicinc  to  a moral  disease,  goes  back  ■ 
into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  he 
may  discover  the  causes  in  which  the  | 
disease  has  its  origin,  and  prescribe  a 
regimen  conducive  to  the  preservation  j 
of  tlie  moral  health  of  the  jmblic.  In 
a system  of  punishment,  he  sees  the 

f)olitical  sanction  only  put  in  motion  ; 
>ut  ho  finds  that  the  Religions,  and  the 
JMoral  or  J’opular  sanction,  have  each 
their  rcsj)ective  s[)hcres  of  action,  in 
which  they  may  be  employed  to  rc- 
sti'ain  the  mind  from  vicious  inclina- 
tions. It  is  not  by  its  restrictive  ac- 
tion, in  regard  to  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual offence,  that  either  of  these  sanc- 
tions w'ill  operate  in  its  largest  shape; 
but,  by  superinducing  on  the  mind 
habits  of  thought  so  much  opposed  to 
crime,  that  when  aii  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting itoccurs,the  })rinciplc  of  restraint 
being  an  established  feature  in  the  mind, 
there  is  no  actual  struggle  to  resist  the 
seeming  temptation.  In  ordinary  ac- 
quisitive crimes,  the  operation  of  the 
sanctions  is  strongly  marked.  To  the 
greater  portion  of  the  well-educated 
and  well-trained  2)urt  of  the  population 
of  J’ritaiii,  an  opportunity  of  commit- 
ting a lucrative  theft  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  hold  out  any  tcm]>tation ; and 
the  question,  whether  detection  and 
punishment  would  be  likely  to  follow — 
■i.e.  whether  the  political  sanction  would 
be  called  into  o])eration,  is  not  consi- 
dered, for  the  religious  and  moral  sanc- 
tion have  long  ago  fixed  the  course  of 
action.  Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
religious  sanction,  it  is  needless  to  ad- 
duce illustrations  in  a country  where  its 
inlluence  is  so  strongly  felt.  As  its 
good  influences,  however,  are  powerful, 
so  are  its  evil,  when  it  is  directed  to 
bad  purposes.  Its  evil  efl'ects  are — reli- 
gious wars,  persecutions,  and  assassina- 
tions ; polemical  disputation  carried  to 
the  extent  ot  rousing  the  bad  passions; 
priestcraft;  suj>crstition ; spiritual  pride; 
and  that  chronic  hypocrisy,  so  vividly 
exhibited  in  the  character  of  Tartufle, 
which,  witliout  directly  assuming  re- 
ligion as  a cloak  to  ci’iine,  arrogates  a 
special  familiarity  with  the  Deity,  which 


sanctifies  all  the  worldly  desires,  and  bad 
passions  of ‘'the  elect.”  As  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  the 
sanctions  may  be  ramified,  the  service- 
able employment  of  the  moral  sanction 
in  the  prevention  of  violent  crime.s,  may 
bo  found  in  the  j>ractice  of  inculcating 
humanity  to  animals  in  children.  ilimJs 
callous  to  one  dc.scription  of  animal  suf- 
fering will  not  .symj)athize  with  another  ; 
and  the  murderer  is  nunsed  in  the  tor- 
turer of  kittens.  The  knowledge  of 
this  truth  is  evinced  in  Hogarth’s  stages 
of  cruelty,  and  in  the  popular  belief 
that  butchers  are  incapacitated  to  serve 
as  jurymen.  As  already  stated.  Bent- 
ham  was  desirous  that  the  legal  sanction 
should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
popular  in  this  department,  and  that 
cruelty  to  animals  should  be  restrained 
by  strict  penal  laws.'" 

His  works  abound  with  the  promul- 
gation of  secondary  operative  measure.^ 
for  keeping  the  [topulation  pure  from 
criminal  propensities,  the  majority  of 
which,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of  public 
discussion.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  them  is  National  education.  ’The 
system  for  the  management  of  the  po<)r, 
having  for  its  end  the  drying  up  the 
; sources  of  poverty,  would,  by  the  same 
operation,  dry  up  the  main  sources  of 
crime — {see  the  navt  section.)  The  ar- 
rangements for  training  pauper  children 
— foundlings  and  the  outcasts  of  society 
— would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  a 
class,  whose  world  of  public  opinion  is 
the  professional  emulation  of  felon.s,  to 
the  restraints  and  superintendence  of 
the  better  portion  of  society ; and  of 
I gi\'ing  to  those,  who.se  fate  seeme<I  to 
1 ])lace  them  at  war  with  honesty  and  the 
I laws,  an  industrial  interest  in  the  well- 
j being  of  their  country,  and  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  justice.  Calamity  and 
I di.sease  arc  looke<l  upon,  independently 
of  their  own  distinctive  evils,  as  gene- 
rators of  crime ; and  it  is  in  this  view 
that  their  prevention  apjieals  to  the  in- 
terests and  self-preservation  of  those 
who  are,  or  may  think  themselves,  ex- 

* See  Deontology,  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation. 
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eluded  from  tlielr  influence.  The  offi- 
cers nominated  in  the  Constitutional 
Code,  for  preserving  the  public  against 
accidents  and  calamities,  for  guarding 
tlie  public  health,  and  for  removing 
objects  which,  from  their  being  noxious 


to  the  senses,  are  both  dangerous  to  the 
health  and  demoralising  in  their  imme- 
diate operation  on  the  habits, — are  thus 
so  many  active  agents  clearing  the  moral 
atmosphere  from  the  malaria  which  pro- 
duces mental  disease.* 


SECTION  VII. 

POOR  LAWS,  EDUCATION,  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  AMELIORATION. 


At  the  time  when  Bentham  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  poor  law,  (1797-8,)t 
the  then  existing  system  had  proceeded 
for  some  years  in  that  course  of  de- 
generacy from  the  strict  principles  of 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  com- 
menced with  Gilbert’s  Act  in  1782,  and 
was  consummated  by  East’s  Act  in  181.5. 
Long  before  he  could  get  others  to  join 
in  the  opinion,  he  saw  that  any  system 
founded  on  the  principle  of  merely  re- 
lieving suffering,  and  not  containing 
within  itself  restrictions  calculated  to 
stem  the  growth  of  pauperism,  would 
gradually  undermine  the  industrial  sta- 
mina of  the  country,  by  creating  more 
pauperism  than  it  relieved.  Subsistence 
being,  as  already  stated,  (see  p.  31,)  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  law,  accord- 
ing to  his  division,  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  a 
system  which  should  obviate,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  could,  the  chance  of 
any  human  being  sutl'ering  from  starva- 
tion. In  accomplishing  this,  hovvever, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
counter-eri'or  of  giving  a boon  to  indo- 
lence, by  allowing  the  idle  pauj)er  to 
consume  the  wealth  of  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  producer. 

I'he  method  by  which  he  projiGsed 
to  adjust  the  proper  medium,  was  the 
same  in  its  leading  principles  witli  that 
which  was  lately  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  as  the  result  of  the  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  Commission  of 
In(|uiry, — the  rigid  application  of  the 
Labour  test  to  the  able-bodied,  and 

* These  subjects  -will  be  move  particularly 
considered  in  the  next  section. 

+ Sec  the  Tracts  on  the  Poor  Law,  Works, 
Tol.  viii.  p.  358  et  seq.  See  also  vol.  i.  p.  314; 
iii.  72 ; ix.  13. 


the  supcrvisance  of  all,  by  their  loca- 
tion in  buildings  under  the  inspection 
of  the  officials  and  the  public.  lie 
was  able  to  foresee  the  evils  of  the 
strictly  parochial  system, — the  compa- 
rative costliness,  and  propensity  to  job- 
bing in  small  local  establishments, — the 
restrictions  on  the  freedom,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  productiveness  of  labour 
by  the  settlement  laws, — the  abuses  of 
all  soz’ts  that  in  remote  districts  miyht  be 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  society  unob- 
served,— and  thecruel  hardshijisto  which 
those  whose  j.'ositiou  entitled  them  to 
relief  might  bo  subjected,  from  their  not 
being  on  the  right  spot  when  misfortune 
overtakes  them ; and  he  contemplated 
the  bold  design  of  a uniform  national 
system  under  central  authority. 

lie  did  not  jiropose  that  the  central  au- 
thority should  be  in  the  hands  of  official 
persons  appointed  by  the  Goveinment. 
In  all  national  institutions  whicli  in- 
volve receipt  and  expenditure  of  money, 
varying  according  to  the  success  of  the 
management,  he  advocatetl  the  contract 
system  in  preference  to  the  stipendiary, 
as  more  economical  and  efficacious.  Ilis 
system  of  prison  diseijiline,  under  the 
Panopticon  plan,  (see  above,  p.  07,)  was 
to  have  been  comlucted  under  contract 
management,  he  himself  being  the  con- 
tractor.J  In  the  jirescnt  case,  his  con- 
tractors were  to  be  a joint-stock  com- 

i'  The  liistory  of  his  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments ill  regard  to  this  project,  will  be 
found  detailed  in  the  Apiicndi.x  to  tlie  Me- 
moirs, (vol.  xi.  p.  h()  et  seq.,)  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Works.  The  chief  objection  which  offi- 
cial persons  appeared  to  find  in  the  scheme 
wa.s,  that  the  terms  were  too  favourable  to  the 
public  to  be  practicable, — a feature  for  uhich 
either  its  Author’s  sanguine  temper,  or  his 
practical  sagacity  must  stand  respoiisiblc. 
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pany,  wliote  cJirector.s  were  to  be  the 
central  board  of  managemeMt.  Their 
funds  were  to  consist  in  such  poor-rates 
as  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  levy, 
and  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
able-bodied  paupers,  with  other  contin- 
gencies. Their  jirofits  were  to  bo  so 
far  limited,  that  while  they  might  have 
eunicient  encouragement  for  economical 
and  energetic  management,  they  should 
not  be  put  in  possession  of  the  jmwer  of 
levying  a poor-rate  to  provide  extrava- 
gant profits  to  themselves.  The  Plan  of 
lhauper  Management  — it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  hitherto  only  a skeleton  of 
it  has  seen  the  light — contains  a multi- 
tude of  minute  arrangements  for  obvi- 
ating mismanagement,  preserving  order, 
regularity,  and  good  habits,  educating 
the  paupers,  and  generally  elevating 
their  moral  standard, — ’which  cannot  be 
here  enumerateil. 

In  17.‘>7,  a Bill  for  making  alterations 
on  the  poor  law  was  brought  in  by  Pitt. 
It  is  dilficult  to  estimate  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  have  followed 
this  measure  had  it  been  passed.  A 
critical  examination  of  it  was  written  by 
Bentham,  and  sent  in  MS.  to  Pitt;*  and 
the  fortunate  consequence  of  this  lucid 
demonstration  was,  the  abandonment  of 
tlie  measure.  The  general  aim  of  this 
measure  was  simply  an  enlargement — 
and  that  a sudden  one — of  the  pernicious 
principles  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
for  some  years — that  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  a poor  law, 
the  satisfaction  of  all  demands  made 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  community  by 
its  poverty,  wdthout  asking  (piestions ; 
and  that  whatever  deficiency  appeared 
in  the  operation  of  the  existing  system, 
was  to  be  simply  remedied  by  con- 
veying more  of  the  money  of  those  who 
had  it  to  those  who  had  it  not.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  was,  an  allow- 
ance, in  the  case  of  a large  family,  to 
each  child  unable  to  sujq)ort  itself ; and 
it  was  very  distinctly  shown  in  the  cri- 
ticism, that  the  parentage  of  a large  fami- 
ly would  thus  become  a far  surer  road  to 
wealth  than  ordinary  honest  industry. 
Another  of  the  proposals  in  this  singular 


measure  was,  to  provide  cows  to  respect- 
able paupers,  likely  to  convert  the  benefit 
into  a means  of  eking  out  a liveli- 
hood. On  this  pn»posal  it  is  remarked: 
“The  cow  dh’s  or  is  stulon.  or  (what 
is  much  more  likely)  is  sujiponcd  to  be 
stolen,  being  clamlestinely  sold  to  an 
obliging  purchaser  at  a distance.  What 
is  to  be  done?  ‘ Want  of  rehef’  war- 
ranted the  first  cow  ; the  .same  cause 
will  necessitate  a second — limit  who  can 
the  succeeding  series  of  cows  : The  dis- 
appearance of  the  /<r.s<  cow  (it  may  be 
said)  will  excite  suspicion  ; the  disaji- 
pearance  of  a second  cow  will  strengthen 
suspicion  ; true,  but  ujxrn  a mere  sus- 
I picion  without  pjvexf  will  a family  be 
left  to  sUtrea  ? The  utmost  security 
then  amounts  to  this^  that  to  a certain 
number  of  successive  pensions  thus 
bouf/ht  out  will  succeed  a pension  which 
will  not  be  bought  out.”f 

Bentham  contem{)lated  a system  of 
poor  laws  as  a means  of  removing  out 
of  the  way  the  damaged  part  of  the 
population,  and  of  improving  the  im- 
proveable;  and  not  as  a mere  provision 
I for  existing  destitution.  In  his  eyes, 
j therefore,  it  was  a great  moral  engine 
which  might  be  ajiplied  to  various  useful 
I purposes.  The  most  important  of  these 
1 w’as  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and 
j mendicancy.  His  officials,  holding  out 
relief  with  the  one  hand,  w'ere  to  be  en- 
titled to  treat  all  mendicants  who  refused 
to  accei)t  of  it,  not  as  persons  who  sup- 
1 plicated  charity  to  relieve  their  wants, 

I but  as  professors  of  the  criminal  tra<le  of 
I beg'ging,  and  so  amenable  to  punishment. 
It  was  part  of  his  plan,  that,  until  some 
responsible  person  should  be  prepared 
to  answer  for  his  following  an  honest 
calling,  no  beggar  should  be  removed 
from  the  workliouse.  The  suppression 
of  mendicancy  w’ould,  it  w’as  believed, 
have  a great  influence  in  reducing  the 
number  of  graver  crimes.  A disposal 
of  all  the  vagrants  of  a country  within 
workhouses,  unless  they  find  security  to 
w’ork  elsewliere,  would,  undoubtedly,  if 
it  came  into  actual  and  satisfactory 
practical  operation,  have  that  effect 
which  the  Author  anticipated  from  it, — 


* See  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  110. 
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of  destroying  the  nests  iu  which  crimi- 
nals are  reared. 

The  great  subject  of  National  Educa- 
tion, for  which  Brougham  has  obtained 
a place  in  the  public  mind  worthy  of  its 
eminence,  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
treated  with  indignity,  when  discussed 
as  subsidiary  to  a poor  law.  Bentham, 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  indigent  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, in  the  eye  of  the  public,  than  that 
of  the  rich  : more  important,  because  it 
serves  as  an  iiistrunient  of  social  organi- 
zation, which  the  opulent  will  supply  to 
themselves,  on  the  voluntary  principle  ; 
while  the  means  of  procuring  a supply  for 
the  poorer  classes,  becomes  a matter  of 
public  policy.  In  this  view,  as  a system 
which  must  be  provided  for  by  an  elee- 
mosynary fund,  he  considered  that  Na- 
tional education  was  connected  with  the 
po(  r law. 

The  system  proposed  in  the  Plan  of 
Pauper  Management,  unites  both  train- 
ing and  education.  The  Author  had  the 
sagacity  to  see,  what  has  been  iu  later 
times  too  often  exemplified,  that  the  seeds 
of  the  hiifher  branches  of  knowledtje 
cast  into  minds  unprepared  for  their 
reception,  may  produce  bad  or  worth- 
less fruit.  11  is  great  object  was  to 
redeem  pauper  children  from  a position 
in  wdiich,  as  outcasts  from  society,  they 
were  likely  to  remain  during  their  lives 
either  a burden  on  the  charity  of  the 
community  or  enemies  to  its  property; 
and  to  elevate  them  into  the  position  of 
productive  members.  In  a community 
where  there  are  no  unproductive  mem- 
bers there  can  be  no  permanent  paupers; 
and  the  very  best  form,  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, which  a provision  to  the  poor  can 
assume,  is  that  in  which  it  converts  any 
class  of  persons  from  consuming  to  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  With  this 
view,  the  principal  end  iu  the  educa- 
tion of  pauper  children,  after  they  have 
been  taught  the  principles  and  practice 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  to  fit  them 
for  some  trade  by  which  they  can  make 
their  bread,  to  train  them  in  those  regu- 
lar habits  which  a respectable  man  finds 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  to  ac- 
custom them  to  value  those  comforts  and 
appliances  with  which  industry  and  re- 


gularity only  will  supply  them.  A por- 
tion of  intellectual  instruction  should, 
of  course,  accompany  this  training;  for, 
of  all  inducements  which  the  man  who 
labours  with  his  hands  can  have  to  keep 
him  from  degrading  habits,  intellectual 
resources  are  the  most  potent.  It  is  only, 
how'ever,  as  accompanying  the  means  of 
making  a livelihood,  and  in  connexion 
with  well-regulated  habits,  that  intel- 
lectual instruction  can  be  calculated 
upon  as  serviceable  to  beings  in  the 
position  of  pauper  children.* 

The  remarks  which  Bentham  left 
behind  him,  on  a proper  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  richer  classes,  are  to  be 
found  in  certain  fragmentary  essays, 
brought  together  under  the  title  of  Chres- 
tomathia.+  Tlie  vvork  consists  partly 
in  an  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
tellectual instruction,  partly  in  the  de- 
scription of  a project  for  establishing  a 
national  school  for  the  middle  cla.sses, 
and  partly  in  an  analytical  examination 
of  some  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion suited  to  such  an  iiiatitution.  He 
adopted,  in  a great  measure,  the  system 
of  division  of  labour  suggested  by  Lan- 
caster and  Bell.  There  are  several 
principles  of  tuition  laid  dowm,  the  main 
feature  of  wdiich  is,  the  establishing  a 
rigid  mental  discipline  in  the  minds  of 
youth — preventit'g  their  thoughts  from 
sti’aying,  and  taking  measures  for  as- 
certaining, with  respect  to  the  several 
steps  of  the  progress,  that  nothing  is 
left  in  a crude  and  undigested  state, 
but  that  wdiatever  is  learnt  is  ucM  learnt. 
It  is  generally  as  a discijiline  to  the 
mind,  that  the  devotion  of  so  much  of 
the  time  of  youth  to  the  acquisition  of 
classical  syntax,  prosody,  and  etyino- 
Ingy,  is  vindicated.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  operation  of  mastering  lan- 
guages, so  philosophical  in  their  struc- 
ture, and  so  little  capable  of  being  made 

* See  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  .'tOo  ti  seq.  Tlie 
Report  on  the  training  of  pauper  cliildreii, 
presented  by  the  Poor  Law  Coruini.ssioiiers  in 
1841,  is  a practical  adaptation  and  illustration 
of  Beuthain’s  opinion.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  commissioners  have  not  been  enabled 
to  carry  out  their  practical  application  of  the 
system  to  the  extent  which  appears  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  them. 

+ See  tlie  commencement  of  vol.  viu. 
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use  of  witliout  a .scientific  acfjuaintanco 
with  tlunn,  as  the  Greek  ami  J.atln 
toiitrue-s,  i.s  in  itself  a ]K)werfiil  mental 
tonic.  Hat  if  the  .same  di.sciplinc  can  he 
accom)»lisliC(l  hj  in.struction  in  .sulijcct.s 
inure  like!  y to  be  afterwards  ma<lc  )>racfi- 
cally  available  by  the  I'lipil,  there  v.ouhl 
bo  undoubted  economy  in  the  change. 
Neither  hi.s  own  personal  inclination.s, 
nor  hi.s  judgment,  w'ould  h.avc  prompted 
lientham  to  deny  tladr  due  weight  to 
cla.s.sical  .studies.  “ lie  wa.s  a .scholar, 
and  a ripe  and  good  one,”  in  the  ordi- 
nary .scn.se  of  the  term.  11c  wa.s  par- 
tial to  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
imiiutaincd  to  be,  in  its  .structure,  tlio 
be.st  .suited  fora  scientific  noinenchiturc. 
llis  partiality  tow.ards  it  has  betrayed 
itself  in  many  of  the  titles  of  hi.s  work.s 
— witnes.s  the  Chre.stomathia  itself, 
the  .study  of  u.scful  thing.s,) 
Nomography,  Deontology,  Pannomial 
Fragments,  &c.  To  hi.s  case,  therefore, 
the  common  remark,  that  none  attack 
the  so  generally  conceded  supremacy  of 
ancient  learning,  but  tho.se  who  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a 
classical  education,  docs  not  ajiply. 

To  those  who  take  much  interest  in 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  Chrcstoniathia,  though 
only  a collection  of  fragments,  must 
convey  many  u.seful  hints,  from  the  clear 
manner  in  which  every  branch  of  in- 
struction is  separated  from  all  others, 
and  each  is  presented  in  its  turn  as  a 
topic  to  be  separately  exhamsted. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
higher  classe.s  of  society,  has,  from  a 
natural  analogy,  been  here  ti’cated  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  means  of  training 
and  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  main  object  of  the  present  section, 
however,  is  to  glance  at  the  subsidiary 
legislative  measures  for  internal  organi- 
zation and  improvement  contemplated 
by  Bentham  ; and  to  these  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  return. 

The  concluding  chaj)ters  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Code,  contain  a multitude  of 
minor  arrangements  for  purpo.ses  of 
public  utility,  of  which  the  general 
Registration  system  is,  ^lerhaps,  the 
most  conspicuou.s.  Legislation  has  made 
a great  stride  in  relation  to  this  subject 


I since  Bentham  wrote,  lie  bad  to  .sug- 
gest tljc  .sy.stem  of  a uniform  Regi.stcr  (,f 
I births,  marriage.s,  and  deaths,  so  arrang- 
e<l,  that  the  making  entry  in  the  regi.stcr 
i should  not  depend  on  the  choice  of  in- 
I ilividuals,  but  .slif)uld  be  imperatively 
enforced,  lie  viewed  .such  a .general 
j register  as  a grand  .store-house  of  fact.s, 

I a])plicablc  not  only  as  evidence  for  legal 
, purjfo.ses  in  relation  to  the  persoms  ap- 
I 2>earing  on  the  regi.stcr,  but  as  providing 
j a funil  of  vital  .statistic.s,  u]>on  whicli 
I I)olitical  economists  might  rea.son,  and 
[ the  le.gislaturc  act.  To  make  the  vital 
j statistics  serviceable,  in  relation  to  the 
i influence  of  trade.s,  habits  of  life,  i)laces 
j of  residence,  Nc.,  on  health,  he  sugge.stcd 
I that  the  2>rofe.s.sions  of  the  parties  should 
j be  entered,  and,  in  the  entry  of  each 
; death,  the  di.sea.se  or  other  occasion  of 
it.  Tho.se  who  arc  acfpiainted  with  the 
general  Registration  act  for  England, 
(0  & 7 Will.  IV.c.  8G,)  will  recogni.se  it 
as  founded  on  the  jirincijjles  laid  down  by 
j Bentham,  as  they  apj^car  in  the  Consti- 
! tutional  Code."  The  part  of  the  code 
in  which  they  aj>pear,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  that  act  had  ]jas.sed, 
but  they  had  been  for  ten  years  ])romul- 
gated  in  the  Rationale  of  Evidt  nce.t 
At  the  time  when  the  Bill  for  England 
was  under  discu.ssion,  a similar  measure 
was  brought  in  for  Scotland  ; but  it  was 
opposed  by  the  clergy,  was  dropped,  and 
has  not  been  revived. 

The  Registration  sy.stem  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Code  embraces  other  ele- 
ments, which  have  not  been  yet  exjjeri- 
mented  on — a Record  of  arrivals  at  the 
age  of  majority,  and  of  lapses  from,  and 
restorations  to  sanity.|  The  i)ropo.sal 
of  a General  Register,  aj)plicablc  to 
Real  property,  and  to  contracts  and  other 
transactions,  did  not  originate  with 
Bentham.  The  system  has  been  illus- 
trated in  Scotland  and  in  France,  and 
jjartially  even  in  England ; and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  practical  statesmen, 
of  whom  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  perhaps, 
the  first,  and  Lord  Camijbell  has  been 
the  last,  to  put  the  system  in  practice 


* Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  625  et  »eq. 
+ Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  566  nt  scq. 

7 Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  630-632. 
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on  a wider  basis.  The  importance  of  , 
such  a system,  and  the  best  arrangements 
for  its  operation,  are  fully  examined 
in  more  than  one  of  Bentham’s  works.  '^ 
In  the  Constitutional  Code,  provision 
is  made  for  a public  officer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  perform  those  remedial  functions 
for  the  public,  of  which  the  want  is  so 
often  felt  in  a thickly-peopled  country, 
and  which  magistrates  and  police  autho- 
rities cannot  easily  fulfil.  Among  the 
multifarious  duties  assigned  to  him,  is 
the  settlement  of  momentary  disputes 
with  coachmen,  innkeepers,  porters,  &c. 
The  traveller  is  much  at  the  mercy  of 
these  classes,  who,  in  respect  to  judicial 
control,  readily  distinguish,  for  their 
victims,  those  who  will  not  have  time 
or  ojiportunity  to  follow  up  an  inquiry. 
The  principle  of  interference  in  such 
cases  is  no  infringement  on  freedom  of 
trade  and  labour.  The  object  of  all 
just  regulation  on  the  subject,  is,  not  to 
compel  the  hirer  to  employ  for,  or  the 
hired  to  work  for  an  arbitrary  price,  but 
to  settle,  by  regulation,  terms  which 
parties  arc  presumed  to  accept  of  when 
they  make  no  specific  stipulation.  The 
Local  headman  has  many  other,  pcrluips 
more  important  sjiheres  of  action,  lie 
is  to  give  information  to  parties  wishing 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  wages  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  living,  &c.  in 
his  district,  to  give  friendly  advice  in 
disputes,  explaining  the  probable  results 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Law,  &e.t 

The  liealth-ministcr  has  imjKirtant 
functions  assigned  to  him  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Code.  In  conjunction  with  the 

* See  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  117 ; ix.  Go4;  x.  350. 

+ Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  til 2 <>t  soj. 

J Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  443  et  It  would  be 

an  injustice  to  that  friend  of  Beiitham  who 
has  so  thoroughly  laid  before  the  public  the  . 
grounds  on  whicli  Sanatory  Legislation  ought 
to  be  based,  to  allow  it  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Constitutional  Code  contains  on  this  .sub- 
ject anything  beyond  simple  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  subjects  to  which  the  regulations  ; 
should  apply.  The  sugge.stions  might  have  • 
remained  unnoticed  like  many  of  their  author’s  i 
other  valu.ible  hints.  The  public  owe  the  lull 
inductive  sifting  which  this  subject  has  receiv- 
ed solely  to  Mr  Chadwick,  .some  of  whose  re- 
marks on  sanatory  regulations,  written  long 
Dctorc  he  could  have  anticipated  an  opportu- 
ity  of  bringing  forward  his  view.s  in  an  autho- 
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Indigence-relief  minister,  he  has  Control 
over  the  medical  officers  of  all  eleemo- 
synary in.stitutions.  He  exercises  the 
apjii’opriate  functions  in  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  lunatic  asylums,  and  prisons. 
The  object  in  view,  in  the  appointment 
of  such  an  officer,  is  to  have,  in  the  shape 
of  instruction,  direction,  and  control,  the 
application  to  the  operations  of  inferior 
officcr.s,  of  that  skill  which  can  be  pur- 
chased by  high  pay  and  official  distinc- 
tion. This  officer  is  to  have  other 
powers  for  protecting  the  public  health, 
lie  has  to  see  that  there  is  a proper  sup- 
ply of  water  for  thepuhlicu.se;  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  means  by  which  the 
public  health  may  be  injured,  by  over- 
crowded buildings,  undraiued  land.s, 
places  of  interment,  and  noxious  manu- 
factures; lie  is  to  exercise,  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral, the  functions  of  a central  officer  for 
the  enforcement  of  sanatory  regulations.;!: 
In  the  tracts  on  the  Poor  Law  there 
arc  various  minor  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing the  comforts,  and  raising  the 
tone  of  character,  of  the  working  cla.sses. 
The  extent  to  which  tho.se  who  are 
better  informed,  and  have  larger  influ- 
ence in  society,  may  aid  them  in  coun- 
teracting their  besetting  sin,  iinprovi- 
deiice,  is  strongly  urged.  In  the  Pau- 
]ier  JManageniciit,  a jilan  i.s  .sugge.stcd  for 
the  establishinent  of  I'nigality  B:ink.s,§ 
the  main  features  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  legislative  c.stablishinciit 
of  Savings  P>ank.':^.||  At  tlic  time  when 
he  wrote,  Ericmlly  Societic.s  had  re- 
ceived hut  .‘flight  aid  from  the  legi.sla- 

ritativc  form,  were  fpioted  by  Beiitliam  aS 
illustrative  matter  for  ilie  Coii.stitutioual  Code. 
See  Works,  vol.  Lx.  p.  Gib. 

§ See  Works,  vol.  viii.  ]>.  407  ct  fe.q. 
ii  It  is  a singular  illii.stratioii  of  tlie  sinallne.ss 
of  the  extent  to  wliieli  ibc  very  valuable  tracts 
oil  Pauper  Management  have  been  pern.sed, 
— probably  from  tlieir  having  been  publi.sbod 
only  in  a periodical  work,  (viz.,  “ The  Aniiai.s 
of  Agriculture,”)  that  the  first  sugge.'^tion  of 
Saving.s  Banks  isahno.st  iiiiiver.sally  attributed 
to  the  Propo.sals  circulated  by  Mr  Smith  of 
Weiidover,  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Pau[>er  Management.  In  that  work,  in- 
stead of  the  few  crude  .suggestions  with  which 
such  projects  generally  commence,  the  whole 
system,  with  its  deferred  annuities,  and  other 
eharacteristic.5,  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly 
explained. 
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ture,  and  were  subject  to  all  the  risks,  in- 
conveniences, and  miscalculations,  which 
the  operations  of  small  bodies  of  unin- 
structed men  would  naturally  entail  on 
them.  Tlieir  vital  calculations,  founded 
on  imperfect  data,  were  generally  erro- 
neous; and  it  frequently  occurred,  that 
a society  which,  at  first,  apj)eared  to  be 
prosperous,  became  exhausted  before  it 
met  the  claims  of  those  who,  having 
longest  contributed  to  its  funds,  had  the 
best  equitable  claim  to  its  benefits.  The 
meetings  could  be  held  nowhere  but  in 
public-houses;  and  thus  the  practice  of 
frugality  ’W'as  attempted  to  bo  com- 
menced in  the  midst  of  those  induce- 
ments to  excess  which  are  its  greatest 
enemies.* * * §  These  evils  received  no  cor- 
rection till  they  were  prominently  ex- 
posed by  the  select  committee  appointed 
in  1825. 

The  facilitation  of  the  transfer  of 
small  sums  of  money  from  place  to 
place,  is  urged,  in  the  Pauper  Manage- 
ment, as  an  important  adjunct  to  fru- 
gality and  commercial  integrity. t The 
plan  has  been  practically  adopted  in  the 
system  of  Post-office  money-orders. 

Though  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
made  any  approach  to  the  valuable  dis- 
covery of  Mr  Hill,  Hentham  so  far  anti- 
cipated the  modern  opinion  of  the  func- 
tions of  a Post-office,  that  he  viewed  it, 
when  established  on  proper  principles,  as 
an  institution  fraught  with  internal  im-  j 
provement — with  the  progress  of  know-  i 
ledge,  the  nourishment  of  the  social  vix‘-  | 


tues,  and  the  facilitation  of  trade.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  meet  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  legislature,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a source  of  revenue.;}; 

On  the  enlightening  and  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  press,  he  wrote  at  more 
length. § He  considered  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  as  the  admitte<l  president  of 
a department  of  the  jiublic  opinion  tri- 
bunal, viz.  — that  portion  of  the  public 
who  support,  or  are  directed  by,  the 
opinions  of  the  new.s))aper.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  press 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  principle,  that  those 
who  write  in  it  should  be  permitted  to 
do  precisely  what  they  please,  subject  to 
punishment  for  every  offence  against 
person,  reputation,  or  property,  vvhich 
they  may  commit  through  a newspaper, 
just  as  if  they  had  committed  the  same 
offence  through  any  other  means.  The 
Eugli-sh  law  of  Libel  he  considered  des- 
potic and  capricious.  Its  principle  is, 
that  every  man  who  finds  anything  in 
print  which  offends  him,  and  who  has 
money  enough  to  raise  an  action,  may 
inflict  a heavy  punishment  on  the  writer. 
He  sarcastically  characterized  the  for- 
mality of  a trial  as  a mockery,  wdien 
founded  on  such  doctrines;  as,  the  very 
fact  of  a man  being  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
secuting is  of  itself  the  best  evidence 
of  his  feelings  being  hurt.||  All  taxes  on 
knowledge,  he  considered  injuries  to  the 
j welfare  of  a state,  as  an  impediment 
I thrown — generally  designedly — in  the 
1 way  of  national  improvement. H 


SECTION  VIII. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


All  that  Bentham  wrote  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  comprised  within  a comparatively 
small  compass;**  but  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  all  mention  of  a 
science  which  he  was  the  means  of 
revolutionizing,  and  which,  previously 
to  his  taking  it  in  hand,  had  not  even 


* See  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  410  et  seq. 

+ Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  417. 

J Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  .“iOS. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  275  et  seq.;  v.  97  et  seq.; 

viii.  500  et  seq. ; ix.  53  et  seq. 


received  a proper  distinctive  name.  No 
work,  bearing  separately  on  this  sub- 
ject, wa-itten  by  Bentham,  was  publish- 
ed during  his  lifetime,  and  his  “ Prin- 
ciples of  International  LaAv”  made  their 
first  aj)pearancc  in  the  collected  edition. 
From  observations  here  and  there  scat- 


11  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574  et  seq.;  v.  97  et  seq. 
^ Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  451. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  535-560.  See  the  subject 
casually  introduced  vol.  iii.  pp.  200,  611  ; ix. 
58,  382. 
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tered  tlirmigli  liis  works,  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  might  be  gathered;  but  it 
was  almost  solely  in  the  great  article  by 
Mr  Mill  on  the  “ Law  of  Nations”  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  that  the 
public  could  find  a distinct  account  of 
the  utilitarian  theory  of  International, 
law. 

It  was  necessary  to  establish  a distinc- 
tion between  International  laws,  and 
laws  calculated  for  internal  government, 
which  had  not  been  distinctly  drawn  in 
the  previous  works  on  the  subject.  The 
internal  laws  of  a country  have  always 
a superordinate  authority  to  enforce  them 
when  any  dispute  regarding  them  takes 
place  among  the  inhabitants ; but  when 
nations  fall  into  disputes  there  is  no  such 
superordinate  impartial  authority  to  bind 
them  to  conformity  with  any  fixed  rules 
— whether  the  community  of  civilized 
nations  may  hereafter  be  able  to  estab- 
lish such  a tribujial  is  a separate  question. 
It  hence  arises  that,  in  the  internal  laws 
of  a state,  there  is  always  an  approach 
more  or  less  near  to  a uniformity  of  de- 
cision in  disputed  cases,  and  that  the  de- 
cisions may  be  referred  to  as  precedents 
for  future  action.  In  disputes  between 
nations,  however,  the  decisions,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  are  more  properly  the 
victories  of  the  stronger  party,  and  are 
precedents  to  be  followed  by  those  who  j 
are  able  to  imitate  them,  and  to  be  sub-  , 
mitted  to  by  those  who  must  submit.  ! 
Hence,  a reference  to  precedent,  as  the  ^ 
foundation  of  International  law,  must  be 
fallacious,  and  no  principles  founded  on  j 
it  can  be  just. 

What  had  been  done,  being  quite  use-  ' 
less  as  a guide  in  this  department,  it  i 
was  maintained  that  the  way  to  serve 
mankind  in  any  view  that  could  be 
taken  of  the  subject  was,  by  showing 
what  ought  to  be  done.  The  question 
intervenes — what  is  the  use  of  showing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  .here  is  no  authority  capable 
of  doing  it,  and  that  we  must  leave  it 
in  the  hands  which  we  charge  with  hav- 
ing already  abused  it — those  of  the 
stronger  party  in  each  dispute  ? The 
answer  is,  that  though  there  be  no  dis- 
tinct official  authority  capable  of  enfor- 
cing right  principles  of  International 
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law,  there  is  a power  bearing  with  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  conduct  of  all 
nations,  as  of  all  individuals,  however 
transcendently  potent  they  may  be — 
this  is  the  power  of  public  opinion ; and 
it  is  to  the  end  of  directing  this  power 
rightly,  that  rules  of  International  law 
should  be  framed. 

The  }Dower  in  question  has,  it  is  true, 
various  degrees  of  influence.  The  strong 
arc  better  able  to  put  it  at  defiance  than 
the  weak.  Countries  which,  being  the 
most  populous,  are  likely  also  to  be  the 
strongest,  carry  a certain  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion  with  all  their  acts,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  still  it  is  the  only 
power  that  can  be  moved  to  good  pur- 
poses in  this  case ; and,  however  high 
some  may  appear  to  be  above  it,  there 
are,  in  reality,  none  who  are  not  more 
or  less  subject  to  its  influence.  The 
compierors  who  have  nearly  annihilated 
their  enemies  are  far  from  being  exempt 
from  the  judgment  of  the  public-opinion 
tribunal,  regarding  the  extent  to  which, 
while  victori.  us,  they  have  exercised  the 
virtues  of  generosity  and  humanity. 

Bentham  was  opposed  to  war,  as  he 
was  to  every  practice  that  brought  with 
it  destruction  and  misery ; but  he  held 
that  there  were  circumstances  which 
might  justify  it  as  a choice  of  evils  He 
thought  there  were  occasions  on  which 
a display  of  energy  was  essential  to 
peace  and  security  ; and  tliat  those 
theorists  who  eschewed  war  as  “ unlaw- 
ful,” were  frequently  only  saved  from  a 
series  of  oppressions  which  would  form 
a dangerous  precedent  against  all  j)eace- 
ably-inclined  communities,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  bolder  spirits  with  whom  they 
were  mingled.*  The  wars  commonly  call- 
ed “glorious” — the  wholesale  murder  of 
human  beings,  on  no  better  impulse  tlian 
the  lust  of  power  and  the  gratification 
of  vanity,  he  denounced  with  all  the  in- 
dignation of  his  ardent  nature.  His 
views  of  the  right  principles  on  which 


Ind^e?isireforce  the  principle  is, no  doubt, 
involved,  that  attack  may  be  remotely  neces- 
sary to  defence.  Defence  is  a fair  ground  for 
war.  The  Quaker’s  objection  cannot  stand. 
What  a fine  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
Buonaparte  to  have  had  to  do  with  Quaker 
nations  !” — Vol.  x.  p.  5tU. 
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tlic  sword  should  be  drawn,  involved  a 
self-sacrifice,  founded  on  a conscientious 
anil  serious  calculation  of  results.  His 
just  national  wars  were  a deliberate  and 
well-weighed  resignation  of  ])resent  lux- 
uries and  advantages,  to  obtain  sonic  end 
good  for  the  coniuiunity,  and  good  for 
niaiikind;  to  obtain  relief  from  the  de- 
moralising and  degrading  influence  of 
servitude ; or  to  liclp  a weak  nation 
strngyling  with  a powerful. 

Thus,  judging  that  there  were  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  declarations 
of  war,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of 
public  o[)lnion  regarding  the  method  of 
conducting  hostilities  towards  the  desired 
end,  with  the  smallest  infringement  of 
the  Greatest-happiness  princijile.  On 
this  principle,  no  evil  act  should  be  done 
to  an  enemy,  unle.ss  it  will  jiroduce  a 
proportional  amount  of  benefit  to  the 
side  effecting  it.  The  vicissitudes  of  war 
afford  many  opportunities  for  a choice 
of  operations,  in  which  a benevolent 
mind  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a.s  much 
for  his  own  country  as  a malevolent, 
without  the  same  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property.  It  will  be  a ruling  principle 
to  strike  at  the  government  instea<l  of 
the  pco])le.  The  disablement  of  the  for- 
mer is  sure  to  produce  the  end  aimed  at, 
and  may  occasion  a comparatively  small 
amount  of  misery.  "When  a government 
is  weakened  through  attacks  on  the  peo- 
ple, the  operation  is  performed  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
acconiplishcd.  There  can  seldom  be 
much  good  done  l)y  destroying  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  people,  or  by 
appropriating  such  necessaries,  unless 
they  are  wanted  for  the  invading  army: 
and  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  a 
contest  by  such  heartless  acts,  can  sel- 
dom enter  into  comparison  with  the 
efficacy  of  a seizure  of  warlike  stoi*es. 
The  one  must  always  be  productive  of 
cruelty ; the  other  may,  in  the  end,  serve 
the  purposes  of  humanity,  by  termi- 
nating the  contest.  Here,  as  in  pri- 
vate ethics,  self- regarding  prudence  goes 
hand  in  band  with  effective  benevolence. 


There  are  none  against  whom  the  flame 
of  human  passion  burns  more  fiercely 
and  enduringly  than  those  who,  forget- 
ting the  humanity  of  the  man,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  soldier,  have  marked 
their  progress  through  a hostile  territfirv, 
by  smoking  hamlets,  devastated  fields, 
and  homeless  orphans. 

As  there  are  mischiefs  to  be  abstained 
from  in  war,  there  are  services  for  na- 
tions to  per‘‘orm  to  each  other  in  time  of 
peace.  They  should  afford  all  facilities 
for  commercial  intercourse  between  their 
own  and  other  nations,  and  between 
those  foreign  states  which  may  have 
occasion  to  u.se  their  territory  as  a high- 
way. The  civilized  part  of  the  world 
is  coming,  day  by  day,  nearer  to  just 
principles  of  International  intercourse. 
France  affording  a highway  for  our  com- 
munication with  our  great  oriental  em- 
pire, and  conveying  through  its  govern- 
ment telegraph  the  earliest  news  of  our 
o2)erations  in  the  east,  is  a symptom  of 
progress  which  it  would  have  afforded 
Bentham  the  liveliest  gratification  to 
witness.  ^Nations  should  afford  each 
other  every  reasonable  assistance  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  private  rights 
belonging  to  each.  A community  of 
nations  bound  to  give  assistance  to  each 
other’s  political  laws,  would  be  a most 
dangerous  alliance  ; it  would  be  too  apt 
to  become  a combination  of  monarchs 
for  the  support  of  despotism.  In  agree- 
ing, however,  to  make  parties  who  seek 
refuge  within  its  territory  amenable  to 
the  ])rivate  laws  of  the  country  they  have 
fled  from,  wdiether  they  have  attempted 
to  escape  from  a civil  obligation,  or  from 
the  punishment  of  a crime,  each  nation 
confers  a benefit  on  every  other,  and, 
by  the  reciprocity,  a benefit  on  itself. 
When  nations  are  better  accustomed  to 
the  performance  of  these  services  to 
each  other,  and  when  free  trade  has 
brought  them  within  the  cii’cumference 
of  common  interests,  they  will  daily  find 
more  inducements  to  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  fewer  causes  of  ’nata- 
tion urging  them  to  war. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


?? 


SECTION  IX. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


Like  all  the  later  writers  on  the  sub- 

{‘ect  of  Political  Economy,  Bentham  ac- 
knowledged Adam  Smith  as  his  master  j 
and  he  professed  only  to  analyze  some 
of  those  departments  which  the  founder 
of  the  science  had  not  examined,  or  in 
relation  to  which  he  had  adopted  views 
inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of 
his  own  system. 

The  chief  service  which  Bentham  has 
done  to  this  science,  has  been  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  exhaustive  system  to  the 
carrying  out,  to  their  full  extent,  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  As  in  every 
other  subject,  he  applied  to  this  the  cri- 
terion of  the  Greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple, and  its  bearing  on  legislation. 
Political  Economy,  if  it  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  art,  he  conceived  to  be  the 
art  of  supplying  mankind  at  large  with 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  industry,  and  of  distributing  it 
in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
wellbeing  of  humanity.  When  he  asked 
what  legislation  ought  to  do  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  the 
answer  was — Let  it  leave  each  man  to 
do  what  seems  best  to  himself.  The 
wealth  of  individuals  is  the  wealth  of 
the  community;  and  eacii  man  is  tlic 
best  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  The 
preservation  of  security  is  all  that  Po- 
litical Economy  looks  to  from  tlie  le- 
gislature— security  for  wealth  created 
— security  for  the  exorcise  of  ingenuity 
and  industry  in  creating  more — security 
for  enforcing  the  performance  of  con- 
tracts.* 

Thi.s,  its  essential  and  simple  duty,  the 
legislature  was  found  to  be  neglecting, 
wliile  it  was  occupied  in  making  abor- 
tive attempts  to  perform  the  unperfor- 
mable  task  of  increasing  productiveness 
or  decreasing  consumption.  It  denied  to 
the  creditor,  what  it  might  so  easily  have 
given  him — facilities  for  immediate  access 


• See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  M03.  See  also 
vol.  i.  p,  302  ; ii.  2G9 ; is.  11. 


to  the  funds  of  the  dishonest  or  obstinate 
debtor.  The  debtor  might  be  dcitrived 
of  his  liberty  on  the  oath  of  any  ruffian, 
and  his  creditor  might  make  him  a slave 
for  life;  but  there  was  no  middle  course 
where  justice  could  meet  Imnianity — 
where  the  unfortunate  might  bo  sjiared 
the  punishment  duo  only  to  a felon,  and 
the  fraudulent  might  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  defying  the  law.  This 
state  of  matters  has  bcennmch  improved 
in  the  course  of  modern  Legislation.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  improve- 
ments are  in  a great  measure  owing  to 
the  writings  of  Bentham,  t and  they  are 
respectively  additions  to  that  security 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  all  that  Poli- 
tical Economy  demanded  of  the  Law. 

Though  it  cannot,  however,  frame  laws 
for  directly  increasing  or  preserving  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  legislation 
may  do  much  to  enable  the  individual 
members  to  do  these  things  rightly  for 
themselves.  Its  chief  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  Education.  On  the 
effect  of  intelligence  in  increasing  indi- 
vidual, and  thence  national  production, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  It 
gives  the  engineer  the  means  of  invent- 
ing, and  properly  aj)plyiiig  machinery. 
It  gives  the  mcrcliant  the  means  of 
know'ing  the  most  jjrofitable  markets. 
It  gives  the  labourer  the  means  of  kiKAv- 
ing  wdierc  his  labour  is  most  valued,  and 
enables  him,  when  he  finds  the  trade  ho 
is  occupied  in,  falling,  or  becoming  over- 
stocked, to  turn  his  hand  to  another.  In 
short,  in  all  circumstances,  skill,  the 
fruit  of  education,  gives  the  producer 
the  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  his 
produce  to  his  own  benefit,  and  to  that 
of  the  community.  (See  above,  p.  71) 

Rew'ards,  for  exhibitions  of  skill  or 
genius  in  arts  and  manufactures,  are 
aids  to  the  operation  of  education:  they 
serve  to  create  emulation,  and  to  open 


+ .See  Works,  vo],  i.  p.  54C  ; iii.  428  ; v. 
533  ; vi.  135,  17G,  180  ; vii.  381. 
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and  improve  the  faculties.  On  the 
most  judicious  means  of  adapting  these 
I'ewards  to  tlicir  ends,  he  wrote  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  remarks  and  eluci- 
dations. lie  thought  the  most  ingeni- 
ously devised  source  of  reward,  was  that 
of  giving  a monopoly,  in  the  use  of  an 
invention,  to  the  inventor,  for  some  j 
limited  time — the  Patent  system.  Tlie 
great  value  of  this  arrarig:‘mcnt  he  found 
to  Ije  ill  its  power  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  the  reward  to  the  extent  to 
which  society  found  itself  benefited, 
lie  did  not  a<Io])t  the  view,  that  the 
produce  of  intellectual  labour,  or  of 
skill,  should  be  declared  by  the  law  to 
be  like  the  physical  sulijects  of  appro- 
priation, something  which  must  be  for 
ever  the  projjcrty  of  h in  who  brought 
it  into  existence,  or  of  those  deriving 
right  from  him.  If  such  a principle 
had  been  opened  up  at  the  time  when 
he  wi'ote,  he  would  probably  have  found, 
on  a comparison  of  the  end  jiroposed  to 
be  accomplished,  with  the  means  of  per-  | 
forming  it,  that  human  legislation  could  I 
not  accomplish  so  dilKcult  a task  as  that  | 
of  keeping  all  subjects  of  invention,  and  | 
all  [iroductions  of  intellect,  the  perpetual 
property  of  some  p-erson  orother,as  itdi.es 
in  tlie  case  of  physical  objeids — even  had 
such  a result  been  desirable.  Accord- 
ingly, the  foundation  on  which  the  Patent 
and  Copyright  laws  are  placed,  is  that 
of  Privilege,  granted  as  a reward  bir  ser- 
vices. The  imjiediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition  of  the  reward, 
by  tl  costly  and  cumbrous  machinery 
of  the  Patent  laws,  is  much  deplored. 
Bentham's  suggestions  as  to  a simpler 
system  of  Patent  laws,  have  been  taken  I 
advantage  of  in  a series  of  statutes, 
which  have  been  remodelled  and  con- 
solidated by  the  .5  & 6 Vic.  c.  100. 
This  act  adopts  a practical  facility  for 
its  opera^;ion,  which  was  likewise  sug- 
gested by  Bentham — viz.  a register  of 
the  inventions  or  patterns  as  to  which 
the  privilege  is  held,  with  a series  of 
marks  for  separating  and  individualiz- 
ing them.* 

Bentham  found  one  important  ele- 


* See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  212;  iii.  71 ; v.  373; 
vi.  68i. 


meut,  in  relation  to  which  Adam  Smith 
had  lost  hold  of  the  pure  principles  of 
free  trade.  The  father  of  jiolitical  eco- 
nomy had  not  succeeded  in  so  com- 
pletely clearing  the  nature  of  money 
of  its  adventitious  and  ])opular  accepta- 
tions, as  to  be  able  to  treat  it  like  an 
ordinary  commodity,  subject  to  the 
common  rules  of  trade.  Hence  he 
supported  the  Usury  laws,  which  are 
essentially  a restriction  of  free  trade  in 
money.  As  an  exposition  of  this  fal- 
j lacy,  Bentham  wrote  his  “ Dei’ouce  of 
Usury.”  t It  has  often  been  remarked 
I that  this  title  is  not  a descriptive  one — ■ 
j the  work  is  no  more  a defence  of  usury 
’ than  it  is  a defence  of  high  jirices.  it 
I merely  ].>roves  the  folly  and  misebievous- 
I ness  of  any  attempt  to  fix  the  price  that 
should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

1 It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
I analysis  of  arguments  which  have  now 
[ been  seconded  by  the  almost  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  Usury  laws. 

Bentham’s  other  works  on  Political 
Economy  are  chiefly  occujiied  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  fallacy  of  those  artiflcial 
efl’orts  which  legislation  makes  to  in- 
crease the  country’s  wealth.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  and  extravagant  of  these 
he  found  to  be  colonies. | The  expense 
which  they  occasion,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  continuous  support,  but  as  the  cause 
of  wars,  is  enormous.  They  give  no- 
thing to  the  mother  country ; for  they 
will  never  consent  to  be  taxed.  A trade 
with  them  is  not  more  advantageous  than 
a trade  with  any  other  peojile  they 
will  not  give  more  than  the  market  price 
for  our  goods,  or  sell  their  own  to  us  at 
less.  Tliey  can  make  no  addition  to  our 
trade  ; for  it  is  limited  by  our  capital — ■ 
by  that  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustry which  we  have  saved  up  from 
consumption.  If  we  can  double  our 
capital,  we  may  double  our  trade ; but 
w'c  can  never  increase  it  by  wasting  our 
capital  in  compelling  people  to  buy  from 
us.  AYe  may  give  our  colonies  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a certain  trade  with  the  mother 
country — this  is  just  going  to  a narrow, 


■f  Commencement  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  Works. 
X See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  547  et  seq.;  iii.  6- 
et  scq.;  iv.  408  et  seq. 
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and  consequently  disadvantageous  mar- 
ket, instead  of  a wide,  and  consequently 
good  one.  We  may  compel  them  to 
consume  our  manufactures — we  must 
first  contrive  to  give  them  the  money  to 
buy  them  with  ; and  thus  we  hire  pur- 
chasers, to  keep  up  a trade  which  can- 
not support  itself. 

Colonization  is,  however,  not  without 
its  advantages,  though  few  of  these  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  mother  country.  It 
may  be  the  means  of  removing  the  da- 
maged part  of  a population,  through  a 
system  of  emigration.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, in  peculiar  circumstances  that  it 
will  not  be  a very  extravagant  means  of 
accomplishingthisend.  If  there  is  an- 
other country  which  will  absorb  our 
damaged*  population,  the  support  of 
colonies  for  the  purpose,  is  just  paying 
for  what  may  be  got  for  nothing.  Co- 
lonization may  be  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  blessings  of  civilisation  among 
savage  tribes : here  there  is  a palpable 
advantage  to  those  tribes  themselves, and 
to  the  world  at  large  ; but  it  is  obtained 
at  a sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country.  It  will  sometimes  occur,  that 
the  possession  of  fortified  places  abroad  is 
serviceable  for  the  protection  of  the  free 
commerce  of  a nation  ; but  this  is  a bene- 
fit of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  very  often 
supposed  to  be  obtained  when  it  is  not. 

The  science  of  Political  Economy 
has  made  so  much  progress,  especially 
in  the  department  of  free  trade,  since 

* The  term  “surplus  population”  is  generally 
emjiloyed  in  relation  to  emigration  ; but  this 
implies  an  application  of  the  system  too  wide 
to  be  practicable.  Population  never  can  be 
too  great  when  there  is  employment  for  all  ; 
and  no  nation  could  afford  to  carry  off  the 
numbers  annually  added  to  a population  which, 
by  such  removals,  has  free  room  to  grow.  All 
who  can  be  removed  by  any  practicable  system 
are  immediately  replaced  ; and,  before  any 
advantage  can  be  had  by  the  removal,  it  must 
be  shown  that,  by  some  improvement  in  the 
institutions  and  habits  of  the  country,  the  un- 
productive individuals  removed  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  productive.  The  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commoui5,of  1 84  l,on  emigration  from 
the  Highlands,  with  great  caution, recommend- 
ed that  no  money  for  the  purpose  should  be  ad- 
vanced by  Government  until  there  was  some 
security,  in  an  amendment  of  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law,  that  a similar  unproductive  j)opulation 
Bhould  not  succeed  to  those  so  removed. 
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the  date  of  Bentham’s  writings  on  the 
subject,  that  it  will  hardly  be  of  service 
to  analyze  his  arguments  against  Mono- 
polies, Prohibitions,  Restrictions,  and 
Bounties.t  Perhaps  no  other  writer  on 
Political  Economy  lias  given  so  clear  an 
account  of  the  incidence  of  bounties  on 
exportation.  He  describes  them  as  tri- 
bute paid  to  the  foreign  consumer.  If 
we  can  produce  the  article  cheaper  than 
other  nations  can,  the  foreigner  buys 
from  us  of  course.  If  we  reduce  it 
below  its  proper  remunerating  price,  he 
is  not  the  less  ready  to  buy  from  us — 
but  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  so 
reduce  it,  is  by  paying  part  of  tlie  price 
for  him. 

In  the  case  of  houvties  vpon  erporfation,^]^^ 
error  is  not  so  palpable  as  in  that  of  bounties 
vpon  production,  but  the  evil  is  greater.  Jii 
botli  cases,  the  money  is  equally  lost  : the 
difference  is  in  the  persons  wlio  receive  it. 
What  you  pay  for  production,  is  received  by 
your  countrymen — what  you  pay  for  expor- 
tation, yon  bestow  upon  strangers.  It  is  an 
ingenious  sclieme  for  inducing  a foreign  na- 


+ Probably  the  only  subject  in  relation  to 
which  Beutliam  is  behind  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  age,  (his  works  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy were  almost  all  written  in  the  18th 
century,)  is  in  his  views  of  the  incidence  of 
machinery  on  tlie  wages  of  labour.  Taking  the 
direct  advantages  of  machinery  on  the  one  side 
— cheapness  of  prodnctiuii,  and  tlie  command 
of  foreign  markets  arising  out  of  that  cheap- 
ness— lie  deducted  from  tliese  file  loss  to  labour, 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  38,  C7-68.)  He  had  forgotten  to 
keep  in  view,  tliat  of  the  capital  exhausted  on 
hand-made,  and  that  on  machine-made  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  a necessary  fact  that  a less  pro- 
portion of  tlie  latter  should  go  in  the  form  of 
wages  of  labour  than  of  the  former.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  a certain  capital  .spent 
on  the  production  of  stockings,  if  they  are 
hand-knit,  the  wages  go  to  the  knitter  ; while, 
if  they  be  machine-made,  the  wages  go  to  the 
miner,  the  smelter,  the  inachiiie-maker,  &c. 
The  elements  of  tlie  prices  of  coinniodities  are, 
rent  of  land,  on  wliich  the  raw  material  is 
produced — wages  of  labour— and  profits  of 
stock.  These  elements  will  vary  in  their  jiro- 
portions, according  to  incidental  circumstances; 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  will  be  necessa- 
rily ditt'erent  in  the  case  of  hand-produce,  from 
what  they  are  in  the  case  of  machine-produce. 
Another  discovery  of  modern  science  in  this 
department,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  Bentham,  is,  the  fallacy  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  Sinking  I’uiid,  so  clearly 
exposed  by  Dr  Robert  Hamilton  in  bis  work 
on  the  National  Debt. 
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tion  to  receive  tribute  from  you  witliout  being 
aware  of  it  ; a little  like  that  of  the  Iri=liinan 
who  pa.ssed  his  light  guinea,  by  cleverly  slip- 
ping it  between  two  halfpence.  . . . 

The  Irishman  who  passed  his  light  guinea 
was  very  cunning  ; but  there  have  been  Trench 
and  l-.nglish  more  cunning  thu-i  he,  who  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  inipuicd  uj>on  by  his 
trick.  When  a cunning  iiidividual  perceives 
you  have  gained  some  point  witli  him,hi.s  ima- 
gination mechanically  begins  to  endeavour  to 
get  the  advantage  of  you,  without  e.Kaiuiniug 
whetlier  he  would  not  do  better  were  he  to 
leave  you  alone.  Do  yrm  appear  to  believe 
that  the  matter  in  que.-^tion  i.s  advantageous 
to  you  ? He  is  convinced  by  this  circumstance 
tliat  it  is  proportionally  disadvantageous  to 
him,  and  that  the  safest  line  of  conduct  for 
him  to  adopt,  is  to  be  giiiiled  by  your  judg- 
ment. Well  acquainted  with  this  disjiositiou 
of  the  human  mind,  an  Englishman  laid  a 
wager,  and  placed  himself  upon  tlio  Pont- 
neuf,  tlie  most  public  thoroughfare  in  Paris, 
offering  to  the  passengers  a crown  of  six  francs 
for  a piece  of  twelve  .sous.  Daring  half  a day 
he  only  sold  two  or  tliree. 

Since  individuals  in  general  are  such  dupes 
to  their  self-mistru.st,  is  it  strange  that  go- 
vernments, having  to  manage  interests  which 
they  so  little  understand,  and  of  wliicli  they 
are  so  jealous,  should  have  fallen  into  the 
same  errors  ? A government,  believing  itself 
clever,  has  given  a bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  an  article,  in  order  to  force  the  .sale  of 
it  among  a foreign  nation  : what  does  this 


other  nation  in  consequence  1 Alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  this  danger,  it  takes  all  possible  me- 
tliod.s  for  its  prevciuion.  When  it  ha.s  ven- 
tured to  prohibit  the  article,  everything  is 
done.  It  has  refiisoti  tlie  six-franc  pieces  for 
tv/elve  sous.  When  it  has  not  dared  to  pro- 
hibit it,  it  lias  balanced  this  bounty  by  a coun- 
ter-bounty upon  some  article  that  it  exports. 
Not  daring  to  refuse  the  crown  of  si.x  francs 
for  twelve  .sous,  it  has  cleverly  slipped  some 
little  diamond  between  the  two  pieces  of 
money — and  thus  the  cheat  is  cheated. — Vol. 
iii.  p.  G2-()3. 

Tlic  rcaJer  who  talccs  an  interest  in 
financial  iirojccts  will  fiml  nuidi  to  en 
gage  lii.s  attention  in  the  jilau  for  con- 
verting stock  into  Annuity  notes.'"  The 
jiroject  is  an  iinprovcnient  on  the  Ex 
cheipier  Bill  system.  It  invites  Ciovcrn- 
inent  to  conic  into  the  field  in  oppo.sitiou 
to  tlie  jirivate  banks,  with  the  advan- 
tage in  its  favour  of  allowing  interest  on 
its  paper  securities.  The  notes  a're  to 
be  of  various  amounts.  They  are  to 
carry  interest  daily  from  the  day  of  issue, 
and  arc  each  to  have  a table  by  which 
its  value  in  interest  added  to  cajiital 
may  be  a.scertained  on  any  given  day. 
The  Author  Avas  of  opinion  that  the.so 
notes  would  be  used  as  cash,  as  of  their 
value  on  each  day  according  to  the  table. 
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Bentham  did  not  draAV  a line  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  sciences;  and  be 
seems  to  have  considered  the  terms  al- 
most convertible.  It  follows  that  he 
did  not  treat  the  subject  of  Logic,  as  it 
has  generally  been  done,  particularly 
by  late  writers,  as  a formal  science,^; 
teaching  the  laws  of  thought,  as  distinct 
from  those  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
matter  of  thought.  How  far  he  would 
have  continued  his  mixture  of  the  two 
subjects,  after  he  had  made  some  ap- 
proach to  completeness  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  various  departments  of  mental 
philosophy, it  is  ditticulttosay.  lleseems 
to  have  projected,  as  already  stated,  (see 

* Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  105  et  seq. 

+ The  Works  referred  to  in  this  Section  are 
those  in  vol.  viii.  down  to  p.  357.  See  also 
vol.  iii.  p.  285  et  seq. 


p.  10,)  a full  and.searcliing  inquiry  into  all 
the  qualities  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  including  au  investigation  not  only 
of  the  laws  of  thought,  but  of  the  materials 
on  wdnch  they  work.  To  this  end,  he  more 
than  once  set  himself  down  to  examine 
and  clas.sify  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
He  exhibited  an  intention  of  pursuing 
the  examination  of  mental  operations 
with  a comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  minute  anatomy.  To  this 
purjmse,  he  divided  and  subdivided  the 
materials  of  thought ; and  being  brought 
by  his  subdivisions  into  au  analysis  of 
the  matter  of  language  and  grammar, 
left,  in  his  fragments  on  these  two  snb- 

J The  single  word  science  is  here  used,  for 
tlie  sake  of  brevity,  though  Beiithara,  like 
Wiiately,  considered  that  Logic  was  both  a 
Science  and  an  Art. 
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«ls,  specimens  of  the  minuteness  with 
Uieh  be  intended  to  go  over  the  whole 


which  be 
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His  notion  of  Logic  was,  that  it  w^ 
the  means  of  getting  at  the  troth,  •" 

11  A a niin 


in 


the  meiiua  . 

relation  to  all  departments  of  human 
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knowledge  ;*  and  that  it  thus  was,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  the  schoolmistress 


ni»  UVVU  — ? — 

of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences.t  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  included  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  that  any  system  of 
Logic,  which  left  the  student  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
in  regard  to  any  one  element  of  human 
knowJedge,  was  an  imperfect  system. 
If  Logic  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  Analytic  and  Dialectic  branches,  the 
latter  half  of  the  subject  was  entirely 
rejected  by  Bentham ; for,  viewing  dia- 
lectics in  its  original  signification  of  the 
art  of  debating,  he  considered  it  as  an 
instrument  of  deception  rather  than  of 
truth — as  a system  of  rules  for  enabling 
the  more  adroit  disputant  to  defeat  the 
less  able.  If,  however.  Logic  be  di- 
vided into  the  Analytic  branch  and  the 


Synthetic,!  l‘e  has  left  behind  him  traces 


of  his  labours  in  both  departments : in 
the  former  examining  the  phenomena 
which  the  mind  exhibits  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  truth  ; in  the  latter,  construct- 
ing instruments  to  facilitate  itsdiscovery, 

pAvliorto  1 « . . 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  feature  of  the  analytic  portion 


- V-  wwv/  cniaij 

01  tlie  fragments,  is  the  division  of  all 
nouns  substantive  into  names  of  Real 
and  names  of  Fictitious  entities ; a dis- 


* Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220,  222. 
T Ibid.  p.  76. 


the  terms  Analysis  and  Synthe.sis 


with  this 
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‘h),  and  no 

sertofconfomitv7  * together  there  is  tliat 

‘tng  them  togetHr^o"!  Put- 

^i^alizaiion.’^  ' receives  the  name  of  gen- 


•■■'Aj'fi.  "--i 

ou^with  his 


tinction  which  he  folio..*  .... 

usual  clearness  and  consistg^a^,*^iM  oL 
which  he  never,  in  any  of  his  w'otkS^WIS? 
sight.  If  this  classification  in  some  mea- 
sure resemble  Aristotle’s  division  into 
Primary  and  Secondary  substances,  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have  a 
much  more  comprehensive  influence,  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  author  em- 
ploys it,  to  have  a much  more  important 
application  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  thought.  Nouns  expressing 


real  entities  are  names  of  things  of 


which  we  predicate  the  actual  exis- 
tence— such  as  a ball,  a wheel,  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  &c.  Nouns 
expressive  of  fictitious  entities,  are,  all 
those  nouns  which  do  not  express  such 
actual  existences.  The  distinction  seems 
to  be  a pretty  obvious  one;  but  the  uses 
which  its  Author  makes  of  it  are  novel 
and  important.  In  our  phraseology  as  to 
fictitious  entities,  we  borrow  the  forms 
of  words  which  have  been  invented  for 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  real  en- 
tities ; and  we  cannot  speak  of  the  for- 
mer without  the  actual  use,  or  think  of 
them  without  the  mental  use,  of  these 
forms  of  words.  Thus  motion  is  a ficti- 
tious entity.  TYe  talk  of  motion  being 
in  a thing,  or  of  a thing  being  in  mo- 
tion ; and  in  using  the  preposition  m,  w e 
borrow  a word  which  was  invented  to 
be  usjd  upon  physical  matter.  Relation 
IS  a fictitious  entity— one  thing  is  said 
to  have^  a relation  to  another,  and  in  this 
word  have  we  are  obliged  to  borrow  a 
word  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timating corporal  possession.  The  me- 
thod in  which  Ihavexxxj  pen,  and  the  me- 
lod  in  which  logic  may  have  a relatio« 
to  metaphysics,  are  two  very  diflerem 
deas  ; but  we  cannot  expre.ss  the  lattet 
w tbout  borrowing  the  use  of  tliose  worcU 

represent  the 

oriner.  Hence,  fictitious  entities  can- 
rthSt  ««r  instrument 

loffv  of  ^ have  no  pbrnseo- 

Whetber  have  none, 

or  not  is  n separafe  existence 

for  I,  T'estion  wo  have  not  ilata 

wifi  <‘fnnot  Ihink  of  them 

Without  clotlmi'T  tliiMii  i...- . . 
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in  tlio  wonls  wlilch  arc  invented  fur 
tliinking  of  real  entities.''^  How  far 
a |Hir.snit  of  tliis  subject  would  throw 
Ji^dit  on  the  olil  <Iispute  of  the  Realists 
and  Materialists — how  far  misa])prohen- 
sion  as  to  the  actual  s'  hjcct  of  discus- 
sion may  have  arisen  from  this  necessity 
of  borrow  ing  the  i)hraseoloirv  of  real  en- 
titles  for  the  pui’jM^se  of  discussinir  ficti- 
tious entities,  is  an  inquiry  on  which  the 
present  writer  cannot  venture. 

'J'he  next  feature  immiinently  de- 
manding attention  in  the  loLncal  tracts, 
isthc  instrument  which  their  Author  used 
for  analyzing  and  laying  out  his  subjects 
— his  exhaustive  method  of  division,  on 
the  Dichotomous  or  Bifurcate  plan.  He 
took  the  hint  of  this  system  from  the 
old  editions  of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  | 
in  which  there  is  a diagram  exhiliiting 
an  exemplification  of  it,  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  inventive  genius  of  Por- 
phyry himself,  but  probably  the  work  of 
an  editor.  The  dichotomous  mode  of 
division  is  freijuently  alluded  to  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aristotelian  logicians, 
and  it  received  considerable  attention 
from  Ramus ; but  it  was,  like  many 
other  instruments  of  discovery,  a mere 
plaything  for  the  intellect,  until  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a man  who  was  able 
to  adapt  it  to  practical  service.  The 
Porj)hyrian  tree  represents  as  the  centre 
or  trunk  a f/eniis  ffeneralissimum,  irom 
which  successive  branches  issuing  carry 
off  some  separable  quality,  until  it  has 
gone  through  as  many  processes  of  divi- 
sion as  can  be  applieil  to  it,  and  leaves 
in  the  two  last  condividends  the  two 
most  concrete  entities  which  can  be  com- 
prehended within  the  general  term. 

The  service  which  Bentham  derived 
from  the  study  of  this  diagram,  was  in 
its  leading  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  species  of  division  which  in  its 
very  terms  bears  to  be  exhaustiv'e,  is  a 
division  into  two.  It  may  happen  that 
any  other  division — such  as  that  of  the 
works  of  nature  into  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  may  turn 
out  to  be  exhaustive:  but  the  object  is 
to  find  a formula  the  use  of  which  of 
itself  secures  exhaustiveness.  i 

I 

* See  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  119,  126,  195  et 
teq.,  263.  j 


It  is  only  by  a division  into  two  parts 
that  htgical  definition  <?< 

ferentium  can  be  accomplished.  Tiio 
sj^ecies  is  marked  oif  by  its  possessing 
the  quality  of  the  genus,  and  some  dif- 
ferential quality  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  species  o^  that  genus.  It  is 
only  by  the  expression  of  a difference  as 
between  two,  that  thought  and  language 
enable  us  to  say  whether  the  elements 
of  the  thing  divide-^’  are  exhausted  in  the 
condividends.  We  can  only  compare 
two  things  together — we  cannot  com- 
pare three  o more  at  one  time.  In  com- 
mon language  we  do  sjteak  of  compar- 
ing togr-  her  more  things  than  two  ; but 
the  operation  by  which  we  acconqjlish 
this  end  is  compound,  consisting  of  de- 
I ductions  drawn  from  a scries  of  com- 
parisons, each  relating  to  only  two  things 
at  a time.  Coni[)arison  is  the  estimate 
of  differences;  and  language,  by  giving 
us  the  word  “•  between,”  as  that  by 
wdiich  we  take  the  estimate,  shows  that 
we  can  otdy  operate  on  two  things  at  a 
time.  Thus,  if  we  have  a division  of  an 
aggregate  into  three,  we  cannot  gi\'e 
such  a nomenclature  to  these  three  ele- 
ments as  will  show  that  they  exhaust 
the  aggregate.  If  wo  say  law  is  divided 
into  penal  and  non-penal,  we  feel  cer- 
tain, in  the  v'ery  form  of  the  statement, 
that  wc  include  every  sort  of  law  under 
one  or  other  of  these  designations ; but 
if  we  say  that  law  is  divided  into  real, 
personal,  and  penal,  we  cannot  be,  in  the 
same  manner,  sure  that  we  include  every 
kind  of  law.  If  wo  wish  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  the  division,  and,  after  dividing 
the  law  into  penal  and  non-penal,  say 
the  non-penal  is  divided  into  that  which 
affects  persons  and  that  whieh  does  not 
affect  persons,  we  are  sure  still  to  be  ex- 
haustive ; and  this  system  we  can  con- 
tinue with  the  same  certainty  ad  inji- 
nitnm. 

The  system  is  undoubtedly  a labori- 
ous and  a tedious  one,  when  the  subject 
is  large,  and  the  examinatiot!  minute. 
'I’he  exemplifications  which  the  Author 
has  given  in  his  tables  are  the  produce  of 
great  labour,  and  cover  but  a limited  ex- 
tent of  subject  It  was  more  as  a test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  made  by 
the  mind  when  proceeding  with  its  ordi- 
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nary  abbreviated  operations,  than  as  an 
instrument  to  be  actually  used  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  Author  adopted  the 
bifurcate  system.  As  a means  of  using 
it  with  the  more  clearness  and  certainty, 
he  recommended  the  adaptation  to  it  of 
the  Contradictory  formula— viz.,  the  use 
of  a positive  affirmation  of  a quality  in  one 
of  the  condividends,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  correspondent  negative  in 
the  other.  The  value  of  this  test,  as 
applicable  to  any  description  of  argu- 
mentative statement,  is,  in  its  bringing 
out  intended  contrasts  with  clearness 
and  certainty.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Differential  formula  should  be  ac- 
tually employed.  In  its  constant  use 


there  would  be  an  end  to  all  freedom 
and  variety  in  style.  Bit  it  is  highly 
useful,  to  take  the  statement  to  pieces, 
and  try  whether  its  various  propositions 
contain  within  them  the  essence  of  the 
bifurcate  system  and  the  formula ; in 
otli€#  wmrds,  to  see  that  when  differences 
are  explained,  or  contra.sts  made,  they 
be  clearly  applied  to  only  two  things  at 
a time,  and  that  the  phraseology,  in- 
stead of  implying  vague  elements  of  dif- 
ference, explains  distinctly  what  theono 
thing  has,  and  what  the  other  has  not.* 


* For  an  account  of  the  BTnrcate  system, 
see  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  95,  103,  107,  1 10,  1 U, 
253. 
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Tuf.  following  sheets  were,  as  the  title-page 
expresses,  printed  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
lyt^O.  The  design,  in  pursuance  of  which 
they  w'ere  written,  was  not  so  extensive  as 
that  announced  hy  the  present  title.  They 
had  at  that  time  no  other  destination  than 
that  of  serving  as  an  introduction  to  a plan 
of  a penal  code,  in  fenniiiis,  designed  to  follow 
them,  in  the  same  volume. 

The  body  of  the  work  had  received  its 
completion  according  to  the  then  present  ex- 
tent of  the  author’s  views,  when,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  flaws  he  had  discovered, 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  entangled  in 
an  unsuspected  corner  of  th.e  mehiphysieal 
maze.  A suspension,  at  first  not  appreheiided 
to  be  more  than  a temporary  one,  necessarily 
ensued:  suspension  brought  on  coolness ; and 
coolness,  aided  by  other  concurrent  causes, 
ripened  into  disgust. 

Imperfections  pervading  the  whole  mass 
had  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  sincerity 
of  severe  and  discerning  friends ; and  con- 
science had  certified  the  justness  of  their 
censure.  The  inordinate  length  of  some  of 
the  chapters,  the  apparent  inutility  of  others, 
and  the  dry  and  metaphysical  turn  of  the 
whole,  suggested  an  apprehension,  that,  if 
published  in  its  present  form,  the  work  would 
contend  under  great  disadvantages  for  any 
chance,  it  might  on  other  accounts  possess, 
of  being  read,  and  consequently  of  being  of 
use. 

But,  though  in  this  manner  the  idea  of 
completing  the  present  work  slid  insensibly 
aside,  that  was  not  by  any  means  the  case 
with  the  considerations  which  had  led  him 
to  engage  in  it.  Every  opening,  which  pro- 
mised to  afford  the  lights  he  stood  in  need 
of,  was  still  pursued  : as  occasion  arose,  the 
several  departments  connected  with  that  in 
which  he  had  at  first  engaged,  were  succes- 
sively explored;  insomuch  that,  in  one  branch 
or  other  of  the  pursuit,  his  researches  have 
nearly  embraced  the  whole  field  of  legislation. 

Several  causes  have  conspired  at  present  to 
bring  to  light,  under  this  new  title,  a work 
which  under  its  original  one  had  been  imper- 
ceptibly, but  as  it  had  seemed  irrevocably, 


doomed  to  oblivion.  In  the  course  of  eight 
years,  materials  for  various  works,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  branches  of  the 
subject  of  legislation,  had  been  produced,  and 
some  nearly  reduced  to  shape  : and,  in  every 
one  of  tliose  works,  the  princi|)les  exhibited 
in  the  present  publication  had  been  found  so 
necessary,  that,  either  to  transcribe  ibem 
piecemeal,  or  to  exhibit  them  somewhere, 
where  they  could  )!C  referred  to  in  the  lump, 
was  found  unavoidable.  The  former  course 
would  have  occasioned  repetitions  too  bulky 
to  be  employed  without  necessity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a pl.m  unavoidably  so  voluminous  : 
the  litter  was  therefore  indisputably  the  pre- 
ferable one. 

To  publish  the  materials  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  alreiidy  printed,  or  to  work 
tlioni  lip  into  a new  one,  was  tberofore  tlie 
only  alternative:  the  hitter  had  all  along 
been  bis  wish ; and,  had  lime  and  the  requi- 
site degree  of  alacrity  been  at  command,  it 
would  as  certainly  have  been  realized.  Co- 
gent considerations,  however,  concur  with  li  e 
irksomeness  of  the  task,  in  placing  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  at  present  at  an  unfa- 
thomable distance. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  present  work,  had  it  heem  ever  so 
decidedly  wished,  is  no  longer  altogether  in 
his  power.  In  the  course  of  so  long  an  in- 
terval, various  iueideiits  have  introduced  co- 
pies into  vai'ions  liands,  from  some  ot  winch 
they  have  been  transferred,  by  dealhs  and 
other  accidents,  into  others  that  are  unknown 
to  him.  Detached,  but  considerable  extracts, 
have  even  been  published,  without  any  dis- 
honourable views  (for  the  name  of  the  author 
was  very  honestly  subjoined  to  them),  hut 
without  his  privity,  and  in  publications  un- 
dertaken without  bis  knowledge. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add,  to 
complete  bis  excuse  for  offering  to  the  puhhc 
a work  pervaded  by  blemishes,  wliich  have 
not  escaped  even  the  author’s  partial  eye, 
that  the  censure,  so  justly  bestowed  upon 
the  form,  a.d  not  extend  itself  to  the  matter. 

In  sending  it  thus  abroad  into  the  world 
ivith  all  its  imperfections  upon  its  head,  hi 
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tliiiiks  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  few 
readers  he  can  expect,  to  receive  a short  in- 
tiiiiatioii  of  the  chief  particulars,  in  respect 
of  wliich  it  fails  of  corresponding  with  his 
inaturer  views.  It  will  thence  he  observed 
how  in  some  respects  it  fails  of  quadrating 
with  the  design  announced  by  its  original 
title,  as  in  others  it  does  with  that  announced 
by  (he  one  it  bears  at  present. 

An  introduction  to  a work  wliich  takes 
f.»r  its  subject  the  totality  of  any  science, 
ouglit  to  contain  all  .such  matters,  and  such 
matters  only,  as  belon>r  in  common  to  every 
paidicular  branch  of  that  science,  or  at  least 
to  more  liranches  of  it  than  one.  Compared 
with  its  present  title,  the  present  work  fail- 
in  both  ways  of  being  conformable  to  that  rule. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  principles  ot 
murals,  in  addition  to  the  analysis  it  contains 
of  the  extensive  ideas  sicnilied  by  the  terms 
pleasure,  pain,  motive,  and  disposition,  it 
ought  to  have  given  a similar  analysis  of  the 
not  less  extensive,  though  much  less  deter- 
niiiiate,  ideas  annexed  to  the  terms  emotion, 
passion,  appetite,  virtue,  vice,  and  some 
others,  including  the  names  of  the  particular 
virtues  and  vices.  But  as  the  true,  and,  if 
he  conceives  right,  the  only  true  ground- 
n'ork  for  the  development  of  the  latter  set 
of  terms,  has  been  laid  by  the  explanation  of 
the  former,  the  completion  of  such  a dic- 
tionary, so  to  style  it,  would,  in  comparison 
of  the  commence  aunt,  be  little  more  than  a 
inechanieal  operation. 

Again,  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  leyislation  in  general,  it  ought  rather  to 
have  included  matters  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  civil  branch,  than  matters  more  par- 
ticularly af)plicable  to  the  penal;  the  latter 
being  but  a means  of  compassing  the  ends 
firoposed  by  the  former.  In  preference,  there- 
fore, or  at  least  in  priority,  to  the  several 
chapters  which  will  be  found  relative  to  pu- 
yushment,  it  ought  to  have  exhibited  a set  of 
propositions  which  have  since  presented  them- 
selves to  him  as  allbrding  a standard  for  the 
operations  performed  by  government,  in  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  proprietary  and 
other  civil  rights.  He  means  certain  axioms 
of  wliat  may  be  termed  mental  pathology,  e.x- 
pressive  of  the  connexion  betwixt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  several 
classes  of  incidents,  which  either  call  for,  or 
are  produced  by,  operations  of  the  nature 
above  mentioned.* 


• For  example : It  is  worse  to  lose  than  simply 
not  to  gain.  A loss  fulls  the  lighter  hy  being 
d vided.  The  suffering,  of  a person  hurt  in  grn- 
tificuiion  of  enmity,  is  greater  than  the  gratifi- 
cation produced  by  the  same  cause.  These,  and 
a few  otliers  whicb  he  will  have  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  head  of  anoth.er  publication,  have 
the  .same  claim  to  the  appellation  of  axioms,  as 
tlio.se  given  by  mathematicians  under  that  name;  ] 


The  consideration  cf  the  division  ofofTences, 
and  every  thing  else  that  belongs  to  offences, 
ou-ht,  besides,  to  have  preceded  the  con- 
sideration of  punishment : for  the  idea  of 

punishment  presupposes  the  idea  ol  ojfencc; 
punishment,  as  such,  not  being  inflicted  but 
in  consideration  of  olfence. 

Lastly,  the  analytical  discussions  relative 
to  the  classification  of  offences  would,  ac- 
cording to  his  present  views,  be  transferred  to 
a separate  treatise,  in  which  the  system  of 
legislation  is  considered  solely  in  respect  of 
its  form : in  other  words,  in  respect  of  its 
method  and  terminoloyy. 

In  these  respects,  the  performance  fails  of 
coming  up  to  the  author’s  own  ideas  of  what 
should  have  been  exhibited  in  a work,  bearing 
the  title  he  has  now  given  it,  viz.  that  of  an 
Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Leyislation.  He  knows  however  of  no  other 
that  would  be  less  unsuitable:  nor,  in  par- 
ticular, would  so  adequate  an  intimation  of 
its  actual  contents  have  been  given,  by  a title 
corresponding  to  the  more  limited  design, 
with  w Inch  it  was  written ; viz.  that  of  serv- 
ing as  an  introduction  to  a penal  code. 

Yet  more.  Dry  and  tedious  as  a gruat 
part  of  the  discussions  it  contains  must  un- 
avoidably be  found  by  the  bulk  of  leaders, 
he  knows  not  how  to  regret  the  having 
written  them,  nor  even  the  having  made  them 
public.  Under  every  head,  the  practical  uses, 
to  which  the  discussions  contained  under  that 
head  appeared  applicable,  are  indic.ited:  nor 
is  there,  he  believes,  a single  proposition  that 
he  has  not  found  occasion  to  build  upon  in 
the  penning  of  some  article  or  other  of  those 
provisions  of  detail,  of  which  a body  of  law, 
authoritative  or  unauthoritativc,  must  be 
composed.  He  will  vent  lire  to  specify  par- 
ticularly, in  this  view,  the  several  chapters 
shortly  characterized  hy  the  words  Sensibility, 
Actions,  Intentionality,  Consciousness,  Mo- 
tives, Dispositions,  Consequences.  Even  in 
the  enormous  chapter  on  the  division  of  of- 
fences, which,  notwithstanding  the  forced 
compression  the  plan  has  undergone  in  seve- 
ral of  its  parts,  in  manner  there  mentioned, 
occiqiies  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four 
closely  printed  quarto  pages, f the  ten  con- 
cluding ones  are  employed  in  a statement  of 
the  practical  advantages  that  may  be  reaped 
from  the  plan  of  classification  which  it  ex- 
hibits. Those  in  whose  sight  the  Defence 
of  Usury  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
favour,  may  reckon,  as  one  instance  of  those 
advantages,  the  discovery  of  the  principles 


since,  referring  to  universal  experience  as  their 
immediate  basis,  they  are  incapable  of  demon- 
stration, and  require  only  to  be  developed  and 
illustrated,  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  incon- 
testable. 

-f  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1789>  i” 
quarto. 
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developed  in  that  little  treatise.  In  the  pre- 
face to  an  anonymous  tract  published  so  long 
ago  as  in  1776,*  he  had  hinted  at  the  utility 
of  a natural  classification  of  offences,  in  the 
character  of  a test  for  distinguishing  genuine 
from  spurious  ones.  The  case  ot  usury  is  one 
among  a number  of  instances  of  the  truth  of 
that  observation.  A note  at  the  end  of  Sect. 
XXXV.  Chap.  XVI.  of  the  present  publication, 
may  serve  to  show  how  the  opinions  deve- 
loped in  that  tract  owed  their  origin  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  find  a 
place  in  his  system  for  that  imaginary  offence. 
To  some  readers,  as  a means  of  helping  them 
to  support  the  fatigue  of  wading  through  an 
analysis  of  such  enormous  length,  he  would 
almost  recommend  the  beginning  with  those 
ten  concluding  pages. 

One  good  at  least  may  result  from  the 
present  publiciition ; viz.  that  the  more  lie  has 
trespassed  on  tlie  patience  of  the  reader  on 
this  occasion,  the  less  need  he  will  have  so 
to  do  on  future  ones:  so  that  this  may  do  to 
those,  the  office  which  is  done  hy  books  of 
pure  matheiiiatics  to  books  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics and  natural  iihilosopliy.  The  narrower 
the  circle  of  readers  is,  within  which  the 
present  work  may  be  condemned  to  confine 
itself,  the  less  limited  may  be  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  fruits  of  his  succeeding 
labours  may  be  found  accessible.  He  may 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  find  himself  in  the 
condition  of  those  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
who  are  represented  as  liaving  held  two  bodies 
of  doctrine,  a popular  and  an  occult  one  : but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  his  instance  the 
occult  and  the  popular  will,  he  hopes,  he 
found  as  consistent  as  in  those  they  were 
contradictory;  and  that,  in  ids  production, 
Mhatever  there  is  of  ocoultness  has  been  the 
pure  result  of  sad  necessity,  and  in  no  respect 
of  choice. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  this  advertisement, 
had  such  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  dif- 
ferent arrangements,  as  having  been  suggested 
by  more  extensive  and  niaturer  views,  it  may 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
reader,  to  receive  a short  intimation  of  their 
nature  : tlie  rather,  as  without  -ucl;  explana- 
tion, refemices  made  h<!re  and  there  to  un- 
published works  might  be  prcdiictive  of  ]ier- 
plexity  and  mistake.  Tlie  following,  then, 
are  the  titles  of  the  works  by  the  pidilic.tion 
of  which  his  present  designs  would  be  com- 
pleted. They  are  exhibit erl  in  the  order  which 
seemed  to  liiiii  be>t  fitted  for  a[)prel!eiisioi> 
and  ill  which  they  would  stand  disposoti,  were 
the  wliole  assemldagc  ready  to  come  out  at 
once:  hut  the  order  in  which  they  will  even- 
tually appear,  may  probably  onotigh  be  intUi- 
enced  in  some  di.’gree  hy  collateral  and  tern-  | 
porary  considerations.  j 

■*  A Fragme.u  on  (ia\ eminent,  tVe.  reprinted  I 
iV.-22.  ' I 


Part  the  1st.  — Principles  of  legislation  in 
ma.tters  of  civil,  more  distinctively  termed 
private  distributive,  or  for  shortness,  distri- 
butive, law. 

Part  the  2d.  — Principles  of  legislation  in 
matters  of  penal  law. 

Part  the  3d Principles  of  legislation  in 

matters  of  procedure : uniting  in  one  view  ti  e 
criminal  and  civil  branches,  between  tthich 
no  line  can  be  drawn,  but  a very  imlistim  s 
one,  and  that  continually  liable  to  variation. 

Part  the  4th Principles  of  legislation  in 

matters  of  reward. 

Part  the  5th Principles  of  legislation  in 

matters  of  public  distributive,  more  concisely 
as  well  as  familiarly  termed  consliluiiouul, 
law. 

Part  the  6th.  — Principles  of  legislation  in 
matters  of  political  tactics:  or  of  the  art  cf 
maintaining  order  in  the  procce  ings  of  poli- 
tical assemblies,  so  as  to  direct  rhcni  to  the 
end  of  their  institution  ; viz.  by  a system  of 
rules,  which  are  to  the  constitutional  brand!, 
in  some  respects,  what  the  law  of  procedure 
is  to  the  civil  and  the  penal. 

Part  the  7th.  — Principles  of  legislation  in 
matters  betwixt  nation  and  nation,  or,  to  use 
a new  though  not  inexpressive  appellation,  in 
matters  of  international  law. 

Part  the  8th.  — Principles  of  legislation  in 
matters  of  finance. 

Part  the  9th Principles  of  legislation  in 

matters  of  political  economy. 

Part  the  Kith.  — Plan  of  a body  of  law, 
complete  in  all  its  branches,  considered  in  re- 
spect of  its  /dm  ; in  other  words,  in  respect 
of  its  metiiod  and  terminology;  including  a 
view  of  the  origination  and  connexion  of  tlie 
ideas  expressed  liy  the  sliort  list  of  terms,  the 
cxjiosition  of  which  contains  all  that  can  be 
said  with  propiiety  to  belong  to  the  head  ot 
uuirersal  jurisprudence,  f 

Tlie  use  of  tlie  priiieiples  laid  down  under 
tlie  aliove  several  lieads  is  to  prefiare  the  u:iy 
for  tlie  body  of  law  itself  exhihired  in  Ur- 
minis  : and  which,  to  be  complete  with  refe- 
reiu’e  toany  political  state,  must  conscqitem  ly 
lie  cjilciihil  ed  for  the  meridian,  ami  a(!apt''il 
to  file  eireiimstances,  of  some  one  such  state 
in  parricular. 

Had  he  an  miliniiltui  power  of  dram'iig 
upon  time,  and  every  oilier  coiidirioii  neecs- 
sa:y.  it  would  lie  his  \\i>h  to  postpone  the 
piibiicat  ion  ofcacii  p;i!'t  to  flic  coii!)  lction  of 
the  whole.  Ill  [■•aniciibir.  t!ic  ii-e  of  the  ten 
pans,  \vhic;ii  c\hihit  what  ajipear  to  him  ti’c 
dictates  of  utility  in  every  line,  being  no 
otlii*r  Ilian  to  fiirni:-li  reasons  for  (lie  several 
corresponding  provisions  eoiitaiiied  ui  ll-'.: 
body  of  law  itself,  flie  exact  truth  (,f  the  foi'- 
riier  can  nevci'  he  firecisely  aseeitaiiied,  till 

+ .Snell  as  oliligation,  rigl.t,  jiower.  jio-sessioo, 
title,  (•xcirjit.icri.  in'’!iiii'ity.  iraiic’iisc,  piiviicf;  , 
nullity,  validity,  and  ilie  like. 
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tlie  provisions,  to  which  they  are  destined  to  I these  questions,  it  is  Rut  too  evident  that 
ap[)lv,  are  themselves  ascertained,  and  that  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  every  part 
in  h-nnini^.  But  as  the  iniirmity  of  human  ] of  the  lef^islative  system,  with  res[>ect  to 
nature  renders  all  plans  precarious  in  the  ex-  | every  other,  must  have  been  comprehended 
ecution,  in  proportion  as  they  are  extensive  ! and  ascertained.  But  it  is  only  upon  a view 
in  the  desii'U,  and  as  he  has  already  made  of  these  parts  themselve.s,  that  such  an  ope- 
consi(lera’)!e  advances  in  several  branches  of  ration  could  have  been  performed.  To  the 
the  theory,  without  havinpr  made  correspon-  accuracy  of  such  a survey  one  necessary  cou- 
fent  advances  in  the  practical  applications,  dition  would  therefore  be,  the  complete  ex- 
he  deems  it  more  than  [irobable,  that  the  istence  of  the  fabric  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the 
event  u il  order  (»f  publication  will  not  con  e-  j performance  of  this  condition  no  example  is 
spond  exactly  with  thiit  whicli,  had  it  been 
cquallv  practicable,  would  htive  appetired 
most  eligible.  Of  this  irregularity  the  un- 
avoidable result  will  be,  a multitude  of  im- 
[lerlectioits,  which,  if  the  execution  of  the  ^ no  known  person  for  its  author,  no  known 
liodv  of  law  in  tmiiinis  had  kept  pace  with  assemblage  of  words  for  its  substance,  forms 
tlie  d-velopment  of  the  |)iinei[)les,  so  that  every  where  the  main  body  of  the  legal  faljrie: 
each  part  had  been  adjusted  and  corroeted  like  tliat  fSuicied  ether,  which,  in  default  of 
liy  the  other,  miglit  have  heeu  avoided,  llis  sensil)le  matter,  fills  u[)  tlio  measure  of  the 
conduct,  however,  will  he  the  less  swayed  hy  universe.  Shreds  and  scraps  of  real  law, 
tl'is  ineonvenienec,  from  his  suspeetiiig  it  to  stuck  on  upon  lhat  imaginary  ground,  eom- 
he  of  tlie  mimher  of  those  in  which  the  per-  j pose  the  furniture  of  every  national  code, 
somil  vanity  of  the  author  is  much  more  eon-  What  follows?  That  he  who,  for  the  pnr- 
cenied,  than  the  in.-druetion  of  the  public:  pose  just  mentioned,  or  for  any  oilier,  wanis 

since  whatever  amendments  may  be  siigge.stcd  an  exanqjle  of  a com.  lete  body  of  law  to  refer 
in  the  detail  of  the  princi[>les,  by  the  literal  to,  must  begin  with  making  one. 
fivatiou  of  tlie  i)rovisious  to  which  they  are  Tiiere  is,  or  rather  there  ought  to  he,  a 
relative,  may  easily  bo  made  in  a corrected  lo(/ic  of  the  u i/i,  as  well  as  of  the  -7.7,0/- 
edition  of  the  former,  succeeding  upon  the  m//  : the  oporarioiis  of  the  former  faculty  are 
puhlicatioii  of  the  latter.  neither  less  susceptible,  nor  less  won  liy,  than 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages,  refe-  those  of  the  latter,  ol  bemg  delineated  by 
renci's  will  l)c  found,  as  alrtiady  intimated,  rules.  Of  these  two  branches  ot  that  re- 
soiiie  to  tile  plan  of  a penal  code,  to  which  condite  art,  j\ristotle  saw  only  the  latter: 
this  work  wa.s  meant  as  an  intiodiiction  ; some  succeeding  logiciiuis,  treading  in  the  steps 
to  otlier  l)rai!ches  of  the  above-mentioned  of  tlieir  great  founder,  have  coiieurred  in 
generiil  plan,  tinder  titles  somewhat  dill'erent  seeing  with  no  other  eyes,  ^et  so  tar  as  a 
Irom  those  l)y  which  they  have  been  men-  dilferenee  oan  be  assigned  ludween  branches 
tioned  here.  'I'he  giving  this  warning  is  all  so  intimately  connei'ted,  wlutever  difference 
Ai'hieh  it  i:s  in  the  author’s  power  to  do,  to  there  is,  in  point  of  imporlaneo,  is  in  favour 
save  the  reiider  from  the  perplexity  of  look-  of  the  logic  of  the  will ; since  it  is  only  by 
irig  out  for  what  has  not  as  yet  any  existence,  their  capacity  of  directing  the  operations  of 
'I'lie  recollection  of  the  change  of  plan  will  this  faculty,  that  the  operations  of  the  under- 
in like  nijinner  account  for  sevenil  similar  standing  are  of  any  consequence, 
incongruities  not  wortli  particularizing.  Of  this  logic  of  the  will,  the  science  of  law, 

Allusion  was  made,  at  the  outset  of  this  considered  in  respect  of  its  /iavw,  is  the  most 
advertisement,  to  some  unspecified  dilbcul-  ooiisideralile  branch,  — the  most  important 
ties  as  tlie  causes  of  the  original  suspension,  application.  It  is,  to  the  art  of  legislation, 
and  unfinished  complexion,  of  the  present  what  the  science  of  anal oniy  is  to  the  art  ot 
M’ork.  Ashamed  of  his  defeat,  and  unable  to  medicine:  with  tiiis  dilferenee,  that  the  sub- 
dissemhle  it,  he  knows  not  howto  refuse  ject  of  it  is  what  the  artist  has  to  work  ic/tA, 
lainself  the  benefit  of  such  an  apology  as  a instead  of  being  ^vhat  ho  has  to  operate /qma. 
slight  sketch  of  the  nature  of  (hose  diilicul-  Nor  is  the  body  politic  less  in  danger  from  a 
ties  may  alFord. 

The  discovery  of  them  was  produced  by 
(lie  attempt  to  solve  the  tpiestioiis  lhat  will 
he  found  at  tlie  eouelusioii  of  the  volume : 

Mlterein  consisted  the  identiti/  and  complete-  • tioii,  may  he  seen  in  the  note  which  termi- 
iiess  of  a law  ? What  the  distinction,  and  nates  this  volume. 

where  the  separation,  heZ/ree/i  a penal  and  a Such,  then,  were  the  dilbcnllies  : such  tlie 
civil  law?  Il7/a/  the  distinction,  and  tvhere  | preliminaries: — an  unexampled  work  to  a- 
the  separation,  between  the  penal  and  other  • eliieve,  a:ul  then  a new  science  to  create:  a 
branches  qf  the  law?  new  liraiicli  to  add  to  one  ot  tlie  most  ab- 

To  give  a complete  and  correct  answer  to  ! striise  of  seienees 


I want  of  acquaintance  with  the  one  science, 
than  the  liody  natural  from  ignorance  in  the 
other.  One  example,  amongst  a thousand 
that  might  I'e  adduced  in  proof  of  this  asser- 


as  yet  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Cununon 
law,  as  it  styles  itself  in  England,  jmlielarj/ 
law,  us  it  might  more  aptly  he  styled  every 
M'here,  that  tictitious  composition  wliich  lias 
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Yet  more  j a body  of  proposed  law,  how 
complete  soever,  would  be  comparatively 
useless  and  uninstructive,  unless  explained 
and  justified,  and  that  in  every  tittle,  by  a 
continued  accompaniment,  a perpetual  com- 
mentary of  reasons  ;*  which  reasons,  that  the 
comparative  value  of  such  as  point  in  opposite 
directions  may  be  estimated,  and  the  conjunct 
force  of  such  as  point  in  the  same  direction 
may  be  felt,  must  be  marshalled,  and  put  un- 
der  subordination  to  such  extensive  and 
leading  ones  as  are  termed  principles.  There 
must  be  therefore,  not  one  system  only,  but 
two  parallel  and  connected  systems,  running 
on  together ; the  one  of  legislative  provisions, 
the  other  of  political  reasons  ; each  affording 
to  the  other  correction  and  support. 

Are  enterprises  like  these  achievable  ? He 
knows  not.  This  only  he  knows,  that  they 
have  been  undertaken,  proceeded  in,  and 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  all  of 
them.  He  will  venture  to  add,  if  at  all 
achievable,  never  at  least  by  one,  to  whom 
the  fatigue  of  attending  to  discussions,  as 
arid  as  those  which  occupy  the  ensuing  pages. 


• To  the  aggregate  of  them  a common  deno- 
mination has  since  been  assigned — the  rationale. 


would  either  appear  useless,  or  feel  intoler- 
able. He  will  repeat  it  boldly  (for  it  has 
been  said  before  him),  truths  that  form  the 
basis  of  political  and  moral  science  are  not 
to  be  discovered  but  by  investigations  as  se- 
vere as  mathematical  ones,  and  beyond  all 
comparison  more  intricate  and  extensive. 
T he  familiarity  of  the  terms  is  a presumption, 
but  it  is  a most  fallacious  one,  of  the  facility 
of  the  matter.  Truths  in  general  have  been 
called  stubborn  things:  the  truths  just  men- 
tioned are  so  in  their  own  way.  They  are 
not  to  be  forced  into  detached  and  general 
propositions,  unincumbered  with  explanations 
and  exceptions.  They  will  not  compress 
themselves  into  epigrams.  They  recoil  from 
the  tongue  and  the  pen  of  the  declaimer. 
They  flourish  not  in  the  same  soil  with  sen- 
timent. They  grow  among  thorns  ; and  are 
not  to  be  plucked,  like  daisies,  by  infants  as 
they  run.  Labour,  the  inevitable  lot  of  hu- 
manity, is  in  no  tract  more  inevitable  than 
here.  In  vain  would  an  Alexander  bespeak 
a peculiar  road  for  royal  vanity,  or  a Ptolemy 
a smoother  one  for  royal  indolence.  There 
is  no  King’s  Road,  no  Sladtholder  s Gate, 
to  legislative,  any  more  than  to  mathematic 
science. 
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cliievous  consequences, ib. 

Toe  misduef  of  an  act,  primary  or  secon- 
dary,   ih. 

Primary — original  or  derivative,  ....  ib. 
The  secondary — 1.  Alarm:  or,  2.  Danger,  ih. 

Example, ib. 

I The  danger  -.ehcncc  it  arises — a past  oHence 
afford.s  no  direct  motive  to  a,  fat  arc,  . . 70 

Blit  it  suggests  fcasihility,  and  weakens  the 
force  of  restraining  motives,  ....  ib. 

viz.  1.  Those  issuing  from  tlie  political 

s nction, ib. 

2.  Those  issuing  from  the  moral,  ib. 

It  is  said  to  operate  by  the  iujlitcnec  of  ex- 
ample,   ib. 

The  alarm  and  the  danger,  though  connected, 

are  disiiuguishahlc, 71 

Both  may  have  respect  to  the  same  person, 

or  to  others, ib. 

The  primary  consequences  of  an  act  may  he 
mischievous,  and  the  secondary,  benrfeial,  ib. 
Analysis  of  the  different  shapes  in  whicli  the 
mischief  of  an  act  may  show  itself,  . . ih. 

— applied  to  the  preceding  cases,  . . . . 12 

— to  examples  of  other  cases  where  tlie  mis- 
chief is  less  conspicuous, ib. 

Ex:im))le  I.  An  act  of  self-intoxication,  . il). 

Example  II.  Non-payment  of  a tax, . _ . . ib. 

No  alarm,  when  no  assignable  person  is  the 
object, 73 

§ 2.  How  Jntentionality,  ^-r.  may  influence  the 
Mischief  of  an  Act. 

Secondary  mischief  influenced  by  the  slate  of 

the  agent’s  mind, 

Case  1.  Jnvoluntariness,  74 

Case  2.  Unintentionalily,  with  heedlessncss,  ib. 
Case  3.  Missapposiil  of  a complete  jusiiflea- 
lion,  willumt  rashness,  . . _ ■ • • , • A’- 

Case  4.  jMissii])))Osal  of  a partial  justifica- 
tion, M’ithout  rashne.ss, )b. 

Ca.se  o.  iMissupiiosal,  witli  rashness,  • • • ib- 

Case  fi.  Consequences  completely  intentional, 

and  free  from  niissnpposal, ih. 

The  nature  of  a motive  takes  not  away  the 
mischief  of  die  secondary  consequences,  ib. 
Nor  the  beneffcialntss,  .....••  i''» 
But  it  may  aggravate  the  mischievousness, 

where  they  are  mischievous, 7o 

But  not  the  most  in  the  case  of  the  wo^si 

motives, _•  • • ; *“• 

It  does  the  more,  t’le  more  considerable  tne 
tendency  of  the  motive  to  produce  such  acts,  ib. 

— which  is  as  its  strength  and  constancy,  . m. 
General  eificncn  of  a species  of  motive,  how 
* ^ 
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A mischievous  act  is  more  so,  when  issuiiij^ 
I’roiii  a .'ii  tj'-rr^.ird'nig  ihan  when  Iroiii  a 

dissm  i I motive, 7<'» 

— so  tuen  wiien  is.su in from  the  motive  of 

rcUf^itu), ib. 

How  the  secondary  misc'iicf  is  iuHuenced  by 

dh/Hixinuii. 7b 

Conne.'vion  of  this  witli  the  succeeding  chap- 
ter,   ib. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Circumxtmicex  iiiJhiviiciiKj  the  Decree  of  Alarm. 

J.  The  situation  of  tlte  oiKndev,  . . . . ib. 

2.  The  ease  or  dilKci.Uy  of  ])reventing  the 

crime, ib. 

3.  The  greater  or  less  facility  with  whicli  the 

oflender  can  be  concealed,  ....  77 

4.  The  character  of  the  off -c.tler,  ....  il). 
Case  in  wliicli  tlier  is  no  ahirm,  ....  tiO 
Of  the  cases  in  which  the  danger  is  greater 

than  the  alarm, ib. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Rcaaons  for  consideriii;/  certnin  Actions  as 
Crimes, 81 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Cases  unmeet  for  Punishment. 

§ 1.  General  view  of  Cases  unmeet  for  Punish- 
ment. 

The  end  of  the  law  is,  to  augment  happiness,  83 

But  punishment  is  an  evil ib. 

What  concerns  the  end,  and  several 
other  topics,  relative  to  punishment, 
dismissed  to  another  work,  . . . ib. 

Concise  view  of  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment,   ib. 

Therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted, . . . ib. 

1.  Where  ffroundkss, ib. 

2.  Ineficuciou.s, ib. 

3.  Unprofitable, ib. 

4.  Or  needless, 84 

^ 2.  Cases  in  which  Punishment  is  groittidless. 

1.  MHiere  there  has  never  been  a)ii/  mischief, 

as  in  t'’e  case  of  consent  il). 

2.  Where  the  mischief  was  outweighed ; as  in 

prerantion  agairist  calamity,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  powers, ib. 

3 — or  will,  for  a certainty,  be  cured  by  com- 

pensution, ib. 

H ence  the  favours  sliown  to  the  offen- 
ces of  responsible  offetulers;  such 
as  simple  mercantile,  frauds,  . . ib. 

§ 3.  Cases  in  which  Punishment  must  be 
inejficacions. 

1.  Where  the  penal  provision  comes  too  late: 

as  in,  1.  An  ex-post-facto  law.  2.  An 
ultra-legal  sentence, ib. 

2.  Or  it  is  not  made  known:  as  in  a law  not 

sufficiently  promulgated,  ....  ib. 

3.  here  the  will  cannot  be  deterred  from 
any  act,  as  in  [a]  lufaney,  ....  ib. 

b Insau'ity,  ....  il). 
^cj  Inloxiralioti,  . . ib. 

In  infancy  and  intoxication,  the  case 
can  hardly  be  proved  to  come  under 

the  rule, ib. 

The  reason  for  not  punishing  in  these 
tl'.rce  c ;ses  is  commonly  jv.it  uj)on  a 
wrong  footing, ib. 
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1.  Or  not  from  the  indh  iduel  act  in  question, 
asm  [aj  Uuinti  iiHoin'ily,  .... 
b J I ’ueousehtusuess,  .... 

_cj  Alissuppiis  il, 

5.  Or  is  acted  on  bv  an  ojipo-.ito  sup-  rior 
force:  as  by  [a]  Phi/sieat  d:ngrr, 

D>]  J'hre.ileiied  niis  -'ii  I'. 
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Why  the  inihieiice  of  liie  mcr  -l  and 
religious  sanetioii.s  is  not  mcniionou 

in  the  same  view, ib. 

— or  the  b„dili/  org,:iu  c.mnot  j'otla-.c  its 
di  ll  rmimilion ; as  under  physical  e-,m- 
pulsion  or  rcslraiut, ib. 


§ 4.  Cases  where  Punishment  is  uiiprofilal Ir. 

1.  M’here,  in  the  sort  of  case  in  question,  the 

jHtnisl'.ment  would  produce  more  evil 

than  the  offence  would, ib. 

Evil  jiroilucible  by  a punish meut  — its  four 
branches  — viz.  [;i]  R.  straint,  ....  ih. 

b .tpprehcusiou,  . . ib. 

c Sujl’eruiiee ib. 

, d evils,  . . ib. 

Theci'i/of  iheplfeuec,  Ijcingditf  rout ticcord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  olfence,  cannot  be 
represented  here, ou 

2.  Or,  in  the  individual  case  in  question:  by 

reason  of  [a]  The  multitude  of  dclin- 

queuts, ib. 

[b]  The  value  of  a delin- 

quent's service,  . . ib. 

[c]  The  displeasure  of  the 

people, ib. 

[dj  The  displeasure  of/orcigK 

powers, ib. 

§ 5.  Cases  where  Punishment  is  needless. 

1.  Where  the  mischief  is  to  be  prevented  at  a 
cheaper  Time:  as  by  instruction,  . . ib. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Proportion  between  Punishments  and 
Offences. 

Recapitulation, 88 

Four  objects  of  punishment, ih. 

1st  Object — to  prevent  nil  olfeuees,  . ib. 
2d  Object — to  I'revent  the  worst.  . . ib. 

3d  Object — to  keej)  down  the  mlsehief,  ib. 
4th  Object — to  act  at  the  Last  expense,  ib. 
Rules  of  peoporiion  between  punishments 

and  offences, • ....  8; 

The  same  rules  apj)licable  to  motives 

in  general, ib. 

Rule  1.  Outweigh  the  ptqfit  of  the  offence,  ih. 
Priifit  may  he  of  any  otlicr  kind,  as 

well  as  jjecimiary, ib. 

Im])ropriety  of  t’ue  notion  that  tlie  pu- 
uishmeut  ought  not  to  increase  with 

the  temptation, ib. 

The  ])ro])riety  of  taking  t''c  .<ifreugfh  of  the 
temptation  for  a ground  ol'  ab.  temcnt,  no 

objection  to  this  rule, ib. 

Rule  2.  Venture  ?)io/r  against  a g-x.v// offence 

than  a small  one, 88 

Example  — 1 ncendiarism  wo(\  coining,  ib. 
Rule  3.  Cause  the  least  of  two  offences  to  be 

preferred, ib. 

Rule  4.  Punish  for  each  paeticle  of  the  mis- 
chief,   ih« 

Example In  blows  given,  and  money 

stolen, : ' 

Rule  Punish  in  no  degree  without  specml 
reason ‘d. 
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Rule  6.  Attend  to  circumstances  iijl/tencing 

sensihiUti/, 88 

Comparative  view  of  the  above  rules, . . . ib. 

Into  the  account  of  the  value  of  a punish- 
ment, must  be  taken  its  deficiency  in  point 

of  ccrtuinti/  and  proximit;/^ ib. 

Also,  into  the  account  of  the  mischief,  and 
projt  of  the  ojff  'cnce,  the  mischief  and  profit 
of  other  offences  of  the  same  habit,  . . 89 

Rule  7.  Want  of  certainty  must  be  made  up 

in  magnitude, ib. 

Rule  8.  So  also  want  of  proximity,  . . . ib. 

Rule  9.  For  acts  indicative  of  a habit,  punish 

as  for  the  habit, ib. 

The  remaining  rules  are  of  less  importance,  ib. 
Rule  10.  For  the  sake  of  quality,  increase  in 

quantity, ib. 

Rule  11.  Particularly  for  a moral  lesson,  . ib. 

A punishment  applied  by  way  of  moral 
lesson,  what, ib. 

Example — ln«/M;;/e  corporal  injuries,  ib. 

Example — In  military  laws,  . . . ib. 

Rule  12.  Attend  to  circumstances  which  may 
render  piinishment  unprofitable,  . . . ib. 

Rule  13.  For  simplicity's  sake,  small  dispro- 
portions may  be  neglected, ib. 

Proportionality  carried  very  far  in  the 

present  work  — why ib. 

Auxiliary  force  of  the  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  sanctions,  not  here  allowed  for  — 

why, 90 

Recapitulation, ib. 

The  licety  here  observed  vindicated  from  the 
cha  ge  of  inutility, ib. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Properties  to  be  yiven  to  a Lot  of 
Puhi  shment. 

Properties  are  to  be  governed  by  proportion,  91 

Property  1.  Variability, ib. 

Property  2.  Equability, ib. 

Punislnnents  which  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in 

this  respect, ib. 

Pro]ierty  3.  Commcnsurability  to  other  pn- 

nislniients, 92 

How  two  lots  of  punisliment  may  be  rendered 

pert'cctiy  tommensurahle, ib. 

Property  4.  Characl rrlsi tea Iness,  . . . . ib. 

The  moile  of  punishment  the  most  eminently 
characteristic,  is  that  of  retaliation,  . . ib. 

Pro])crty  o.  E.vrmjdarity, ib. 

Tiic  most  cflectual  way  of  rendering  a pu- 
nislu'iicnt  c .emplary  is  by  means  of  ana- 
logy,   93 

I*ro)ierty  (!.  Fnigultfy, ib. 

Frugality  be'ongs  in  perfection  to  pecuniary 

panishment, ib. 

Exrniptarity  and  frugality,  in  what  they 

differ  and  agree,  ib. 

Other  properties  of  inferior  importance',  . ib. 
Property  7-  Subserviency  to  riformatiun,  . ib. 

— apjdied  to  ojfences  originating  in  ill-will,  ib. 

— to  offences  originating  in  indolence  joined 

to  pecuniary  interest, 94 

Properly  8.  EJficacy  with  respect  to  disable- 
ment,   . . . ib. 

— is  most  conspicuous  in  crrpifr//  punishment,  ib. 

Oilier  punishments  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  ib. 
Property  II.  Subserviency  to  compensation,  ib. 
I’roperty  10.  Popnhnity, ib. 

Cliaracteristicalness  renders  a punish- 
merit,  1.  memorable:  2.  exemplary ; 

3.  popuUtr, ib. 


Mischiefs  resulting  from  the  unpopularity  of 
a punishment — discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  weakness  in  the  law, 95 

This  property  supposes  a prejudice  which  the 

legislature  ought  to  cure, ib. 

Property  11.  Remissibility, ib. 

To  obtain  all  tliese  properties,  punishments 

must  be  mixed, 96 

The  foregoing  i rop'ferties  recap  tulated,  . . ib. 
Connection  of  this  with  the  ensuing  chapter,  ib. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Division  of  Offences. 

§ 1.  Classes  of  Offences. 

Method  pursued  in  the  following  divi- 
sion,   ib. 

Distinction  between  what  are  offences  and 

what  ought  to  be, ib. 

No  act  ought  to  he  an  offence  but  what  is 
detrimental  to  the  community,  ...  97 

To  be  so,  it  must  be  detrimental  to  some  one 

or  more  of  its  members, ib. 

These  may  be  assignable  or  not,  . . , . ib. 

Persons  assignable,  how,  . . . . ib. 
If  assignable,  the  offender  himself,  or  others,  ib. 

Class  1,  Private  offences, ib. 

Class  2.  Semi-public  offences,  .....  ib. 
lamits  between  private,  semi-public, 
and  public  offences,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  undisiinguishable,  . . ib. 

Class  3.  Self-regarding  offences,  ....  98 

Class  4.  Pnblie  offences, ib. 

Class  5.  ]\l uniform  oifen  es viz.  1.  Of- 

fences by  julsehood.  2.  Off  ences  against 

trust, ib. 

The  imper  ections  of  language  an  ob- 
stacle to  arrangement,  ....  ib. 

Irregularity  of  this  class,  . . . . ib. 

— which  could  uot  be  avoided  on  any 
other  plan, ib, 

§ 2.  Divisions  and  Subdivisions. 

Divisions  of  Class  1.  1.  Offences  again.st  per- 
son. 2.  Property.  3.  Reputation.  4.  Con- 
dition. b.  Person  and  reputation,  b.  Per- 
son and  property, 99 

In  what  manner  ])lcasiire  and  pain  de- 
])end  u]ion  the  relation  a man  bears 

to  exterior  objects, ib. 

Divisions  of  Class  2.  1.  tiffences  through 

calamity, . 100 

Subdivisions  of  offences  tiirougli  calamity, 

dismissed, ib. 

2.  Offenc  < of  mere  delinqnrncy.  iiow  they 
corresj  ond  with  the  divi.sions  of  pri- 
vate offence^,  ........  ib. 

Divisions  of  Class  .3.  coincide  with  those  of 

Class  1 ib. 

Divisions  of  Class  4 101 

Exhans/ive  method  departed  from,  ib. 

Connection  of  the  n ne  first  divisions  one 

with  anot'ier, ib. 

Connection  of  offences  against  religion  with 

the  loregoing  ones, 103 

Connection  of  offences  against  the  national 
interest  in  general  with  the  rest,  . . • 104 

Subdivisions  of  Class  5.  enumerated,  . . -ib* 

1 . Divisions  of  offences  by,/!/ . • ib* 

Offences  by  lalsehood,  in  what  ffiey  agree 

with  one  another ‘ ‘ -k 

— in  what  they  differ, . ib. 

Subdivisions  of  offences  by  falsehood  are  do- 
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termined  by  tlic  divisions  of  the  preceding 

classes, 

Oft'ences  of  this  class,  in  some  instances, 
change  their  names;  in  others,  not,  . . ib. 

A trust,  what, 

J’orviT  and  ri^/it,  why  no  complete 
definition  is  here  given  of  them,  - ib. 
O.Tences  against  coiidiliou,  and /p-c- 

pirl;/,  why  rank -d  under  separate  divi- 
sions,   

Oi'i’ences  against  trust  — thtir  connection 

with  each  other, 110 

I'nidisaHti/  in  trustees  dismissed  to  Class  3.  1 13 
Ti;e  subdivisions  of  offences  aguinst  trusty 
are  also  determined  by  the  divisions  of 

t!ic  preceding  classes. ib. 

Connection  between  offences  by  falsehood 
and  offences  against  trust, ib. 

§ 3.  Genera  of  Class  1. 

Analysis  into  genera  pursued  no  further  than 


(lass  1 ib. 

Oilcncesngainst  an  individual  may  hosimplc 

in  their  effects,  or  114 

Offences  gg-rtt/isf  ])erson  — their  . ib. 

Oii'ences  against  Ilf) 

Offences  against Ill) 

P..yment,  wliat, . ib. 

Offences  against /jiTsoH  reputation,  . 113 

tdC'oweon  01.’ person  and  property,  . .11!) 

Oj!(.nc.:s  ng.iuist  cowdtfiwi Conditions  do- 

-fi/estic  ov  civil,  . . • ib. 

DcmcsHc  conditions  grounded  on  natural 

relationships, ib. 

Ihiations — i~co  result  from  every 

two  objects, P20 

Dom-'stic  relations  which  are  purely  of  legal 

institution, 121 

Offences  toucliing  the  com/ifiOH  of  o master,  T22 

Various  modes  of  servitude, 123 

Offences  touching  tlie  condition  of  a ser- 
vant,   ib. 

Guardianship,  wl'.at — Necessity  of  the  in- 
stitution,   124 

Duration  to  he  given  to  it, 12d 

J'ourrs  that  may,  and  duties  that  ought  to 

be,  annexed  to  it, ib. 

Openers  touching  the  condition  of  a guar- 
dian,   1'2G 


Oft-  ncea  touching  the  condition  of  a -a'ard,  ib. 
Offences  touching  the  condition  of  a parent,  127 
Offences  touching  filial  condition,  . . 123 

Condition  of  a husband Puxeers,  duties, 

and  rights,  tliat  may  be  annexed  to  it,  . 120 

Offences  touching  tho  condition  of  a lius- 

band, 1,30 

Offences  touching  the  condition  of  a •a  ife,  131 

Civil  conditions, 133 

§ 4.  Advantages  of  the  present  Method. 

General  idea  of  the  method  here  pursued,  . 137 
Its  advantages, 133 

— 1.  It  is  convenient  for  the  apprehension 

and  the  memory, ib. 

— 2.  It  gives  room  for propositions,  130 

. — 3.  It  points  out  the  reason  of  the  lau',  ib. 

— 4.  It  is  alike  applicable  to  the  laws  of 

all  nations, ib. 

§ 5.  Characters  of  the  Classes. 

Characters  of  the  classes,  how  deducible 

from  the  above  method, ib. 

Characters  of  cla$s  1 ib. 
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Characters  of  class  2 140 

Characters  of  eLtss  3 in. 

Characters  of  class  4 l4l 

Characters  of  class  ib. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Limits  of  the  Penal  Branch  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

§ 1.  Limits  hetxeccn  Private  Ethics  and  the 


Art  of  Legislation, 

Use  of  this  chapter, 142 

Ethics  in  general,  what, ib. 

Private,  ethics, ib. 

The  art  of  government ; that  is,  of  legi.da- 
iion  and  administration, ib. 

Interests  of  the  inferior  animals 
improperly  neglected  in  Icgisla- 

tion, ib. 

.Vrt  of  cdiieution, 143 

Ethics  exhibit  the  rules  of,  1.  Prudeme. 

2.  Probity.  3.  Beneftecnce, ib. 

Probity  and  beneficence,  how  tliey  connect 

with  prudence, i!'. 

Every  act  which  is  a proper  object  of  ethics 

is  not  of  legislation, Ill 

The  limits  between  the  provinces  of  private 
ethics  and  legislation,  marked  out  by  the 
cases  unmeet  for  punishment,  ....  ib. 
1.  Neither  ought  to  a])]»ly  where  punishment 
is  groundless, ib. 


2.  How  far  private  ethics  can  apply  in  the 
cases  wliere  punishment  would  be  ineffica- 
cious,   ib. 

How  far,  where  it  would  be  uu  prof  tulle,  . 145 

U^hich  it  may  be  1.  yVlthough  confined  to 

tho  guilty, ib. 

2.  By  eiivtioping  tlie  iuuoecnt,  . . 14tJ 
I/Ogislation,  how  far  necessary  for  the  cn- 
torcemenl  of  the  dictates  of . . ib. 

— Ajn  to  go  too  far  in  this  rsspcct, . . . 147 

Particularly  in  matters  of  religion,  . . ib. 

How  far  necessary  for  tlte  enforcement  of 

the  dictates  of  probity, ih. 

— of  the  dictates  of  beneficence,  ....  ib. 
Difference  between  private  ethics  and  the 

art  of  legislation  recapitulated,  ....  148 

§ '2.  Jurisprudence,  its  Branches. 

Jurisprudence,  e.vpo.sitory — censorial,  . . ib. 

Ex])ository  jurisprudence,  authoritative — 

unauthorilativr, ib. 

Sources  of  the  distinctions  yet  remaining,  . ib. 
.Jurisprudence,  local — universal,  ....  149 

— Internal  tend  international,  ....  ib. 

Internal  jurisprudence,  nntiomil  and  pro- 
vincial, local  or  particular, 150 

Jurisprudence,  ancient  — living,  . . . . ib. 

Jurisprudence,  statutory  — customary,  . ib. 
Jurisprudence,  civil — penal — criminal,  . ib. 
Question  concerning  the  distinction  betw'een 
the  civil  branch  and  the  penal,  stated,  . ib. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OP  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UTILITY. 

Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  go- 
vernance of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and 
pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out 
what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine 
what  we  shall  do.  On  the  one  hand  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  on  the  other 
the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  are  fastened 
to  their  thro-.e.  They  govern  us  in  all  we 
do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think : every 
elTort  we  can  make  to  throw  off  our  subjec- 
tion, will  serv'e  but  to  demonstrate  and  con- 
firm it.  In  words  a man  may  pretend  to 
abjure  their  empire:  but  in  reality  he  will 
remain  eubjcct  to  it  al  the  while.  'Yhe prin- 
ciple of  utility  recognises  this  subjection,  and 
assumes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that  system,. 


• Note  by  the  Author,  July  U122 

To  this  denomination  has  of  late  been  added, 
or  substituted,  the  greatest  happineis  or  greatest 
felicity  principle : this  for  shortness,  instead  of 
saying  at  length  that  principle  which  states  the 
greatest  happiness  of  all  those  whose  interest  is 
in  question,  as  being  the  right  and  proper,  and 
onlv  right  and  proper  and  universally  desirable, 
end  of  human  action:  of  human  action  in  every 
situation,  and  in  particular  in  that  of  a func- 
tionary or  set  of  functionaries  exercising  the 
powers  of  Government.  The  word  utility  does 
not  so  clearly  point  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and 
pain  as  tlie  words  happiness  'awIIl  fcticity  do:  nor 
does  it  lead  us  to  tie  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber., of  the  interests  affected  • to  the  number.,  as 
being  the  circumstance,  which  contribute.s,  in 
the  largest  proportion,  to  the  formatipn  of  the 
standard  ere  in  question ; the  standard  of  right 
and  tvrong,  by  which  alone  the  propriety  of 
human  conduct,  in  every  situation,  can  with 
propriety  be  tried.  This  want  of  a sufficiently 
manifest  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea 
of  uti  ity  on  the  other,  I have  every  now  and 
then  found  op  rating,  and  with  but  too  much 
efficiency,  as  a bar  to  the  acceptance,  that  mig.it 
otherwise  have  been  given,  to  this  principle. 

Vo  I..  I. 


the  object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of 
felicity  by  the  hands  of  reason  and  of  law. 
Systems  which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal 
in  sounds  instead  of  sense,  in  caprice  instead 
of  reason,  in  darkness  instead  o f light. 

But  enough  of  metaphor  and  declamation  ; 
it  is  not  by  such  means  that  moral  science  is 
to  be  improved. 

II. 

The  principle  of  utility  is  the  foundation 
of  the  present  work : it  will  be  proper  there- 
fore at  the  outset  to  give  an  explicit  and  de- 
terminate account  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  By 
the  principlef  of  utility  is  meant  that  prin- 
ciple which  approves  or  disapproves  of  every 
action  whatsoever,  according  to  the  tendency 
which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment  or  dimi- 
nish the  happiness  of  the  party  whose  interest 
is  in  question : or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  to  promote  or  to  oppose  that 
happiness.  I say  of  every  action  whatsoever; 
and  therefore  not  only  of  every  action  of  a 
private  individual,  but  of  every  measure  of 
government. 

III. 

By  utility  is  meant  that  property  in  any 
object,  whereby  it  tends  to  produce  benefit, 

+ [Principle.]  The  word  principle  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  principium:  wh'ch  seenis  to  be 
compounded  of  the  two  words  primus,  first,  or 
chief,  and  cipium,  a termination  which  seerns  to 
be  derived  from  capio.,  to  take,  as  in  mancipium, 
mnnicipium ; to  which  are  analogous  auceps, 
forceps,  and  others.  It  is  a term  of  very  vague 
and  very  extensive  signification:  it  is  applied  to 
any  thing  which  is  conceived  to  serve  as  a foun- 
dation or  beginning  ro  any  series  of  operations; 
in  some  cases,  of  physical  operations:  but  of 
mental  operations  in  the  present  case. 

The  principle  here  in  question  may  be  taken 
for  an  act  of  the  mind;  a sentiment;  a senti- 
ment of  approbation ; a sentiment  which,  when 
applied  to  an  action,  approves  of  its  utility,  as 
that  quality  of  it  by  whicl)  the  m asure  ot  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  bestowed  upon  it  ought 
to  be  governed. 
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advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or  happiness  (all 
this  in  the  present  case  comes  to  the  same 
♦hing),  or  (what  comes  again  to  the  sime 
♦’ling)  to  prevent  the  happening  of  mischief, 
pain,  evil,  or  unhappiness  to  the  party  whose 
interest  is  considered : if  that  party  be  the 
community  in  general,  then  the  hafipiness  of 
the  coininunity ; if  a pirticular  individual, 
then  the  happiness  of  tliat  individual. 

IV. 

The  interest  of  the  community  is  one  of 
the  most  general  expressions  that  can  occur 
in  the  phraseology  of  mor<ds  ; no  wonder  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is  often  lost.  When  it  has 
a meaning,  it  is  this.  The  community  is  a 
fictitious  body,  composed  of  the  individual 
persons  who  are  considered  as  constituting 
as  it  were  its  members.  The  interest  of  the 
community  then  is,  what?  — the  sum  of  the 
interests  of  the  several  members  who  com- 
pose it. 

V. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  interest  of  the 
community,  without  understanding  what  is 
the  interest  of  the  individual.*  A thing  is 
Said  to  promote  the  interest,  or  to  be /or  the 
interest,  of  an  individual,  when  it  tends  to 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  his  pleasures : or, 
what  comes  to  the  s mj  thing,  to  diminish 
the  sum  total  of  his  pains. 

VI. 

An  action  then  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  principle  of  utility,  or,  for 
shortness  sake,  to  utility  (meaning  with  re- 
spect to  the  community  at  large),  when  the 
tendency  it  has  to  augment  the  happiness  of 
the  community  is  greater  than  any  it  has  to 
diminish  it. 

VII. 

A measure  of  government  (which  is  but  a 
particular  kind  of  action,  performed  by  a par- 
ticular person  or  persons)  may  be  s lid  to  be 
conformable  to  or  dictated  by  the  principle 
of  utility,  when  in  like  manner  the  tendency 
whicl)  it  has  to  augment  the  happiness  of  the 
community  is  greater  than  any  which  it  has 
to  diminish  it. 

VIII. 

When  an  action,  or  in  particular  a measure 
of  government,  is  supposed  by  a indii  to  be 
conform  ,ble  to  t.  e principle  of  utility,  it  may 
be  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of  discourse, 
to  imagine  a kind  of  law  or  dictate,  c.dled  a 
law  or  dict.te  of  utility  : and  to  speak  of  the 
action  in  question,  as  being  conformable  to 
such  law  or  dictate. 

IX. 

A man  may  be  said  to  be  a partizan  of  the 
principle  of  utility,  when  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  he  annexes  to  any  action,  or 


• [Interest,  &c.]  Interest  is  one  of  those 
words,  whicU  not  iiaving  any  superior  genus, 
cannot  in  the  ordinary  way  be  delined. 


to  any  measure,  is  determined,  by  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  tendency  which  be  con- 
ceives it  to  have  to  augment  or  to  diminish 
the  happiness  of  the  community:  or  in  other 
words,  to  its  conformity  or  unconformity  to 
the  laws  or  dictates  of  utility. 

X. 

Of  an  action  that  is  conformable  to  the 
principle  of  utility,  one  may  always  say 
either  that  it  is  one  that  ought  to  Jie  done, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  not  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  done.  One  may  say  also,  that  it  is 
right  it  should  be  done  ; at  le^st  that  it  is  not 
wrong  it  should  be  done : that  it  is  a right 
action  ; at  least  that  it  is  not  a wrong  action. 
When  thus  interpreted,  the  words  and 

riyht  and  wrong,  and  others  of  that  stamp, 
have  a meaning : when  otherwise,  they  have 
none. 

XI. 

Has  the  rectitude  of  this  principle  been 
ever  formally  contested  ? It  should  seem 
that  it  had,  by  those  who  have  not  known 
what  they  have  been  meaning.  Is  it  suscep- 
tible of  any  direct  proof?  It  should  seem 
not:  for  that  which  is  used  to  prove  every 
thing  else,  cannot  itself  be  proved  : a chain 
of  proofs  must  have  their  commencement 
somewhere.  To  give  such  proof  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  neeuless. 

XII. 

Not  that  there  is  or  ever  has  been  that 
human  creature  breathing,  however  stupid  or 
perverse,  who  has  not  on  many,  perhaps  on 
most  occasions  of  his  life,  deferred  to  it.  By 
the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  frame, 
on  most  occasions  of  their  lives  men  in  gene- 
ral embrace  this  principle,  without  thinking 
of  it : if  not  for  the  ordering  of  their  own 
actions,  yet  for  the  trying  of  their  own  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  of  those  of  other  men.  Ihere 
have  been,  at  the  same  time,  not  many,  per- 
haps, even  of  the  most  intelligent,  who  have 
been  disposed  to  embrace  it  purely  and  with- 
out reserve.  There  are  even  tew  who  have 
not  taken  some  occasion  or  other  to  qu.irrel 
with  it,  either  on  account  of  their  not  under- 
stand ing  always  how  to  apply  it,  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  prejudice  or  other  which  they 
were  afraid  to  examine  into,  or  could  not 
bear  to  part  with.  For  such  is  the  stull  that 
man  is  made  of:  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice, in  a right  tr  ick  auu  in  a wrong  one,  the 
rarest  of  all  human  qu  lities  is  consistency. 

xm. 

When' a man  attempts  to  combat  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  it  is  with  reasons  drawn, 
without  his  being  aw.tre  of  it,  from  that  very 
principle  itself.f  Ilis  arguments,  if  they  prove 


f “ The  principle  of  utility  (I  have  heard  it 
said)  is  a dangerous  principle:  it  is  cangerous 
on  certiiin  occasions  to  consult  it.”  Tins  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  what?  that  it  is  not  consonant 
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any  thing,  prove  not  that  the  principle  is 
itrrong,  but  that,  according  to  the  applications 
he  supposes  to  be  made  of  it,  it  is  misapplied. 
Is  it  possible  for  a man  to  move  the  earth  ? 
Yes  ; but  he  must  first  find  out  another  earth 
to  stand  upon. 


to  utility,  to  consult  utility ; in  short,  that  it  is 
not  consulting  it,  to  consult  it. 

Addition  by  the  Author.  July  1822  — 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Frag, 
ment  on  Government,  anno  1778,  in  which,  in 
the  character  of  an  all-comprehensive  and  all- 
commanding  principle,  the  principle  of  iitilily 
was  brought  to  view,  one  person  by  whom  ob- 
servation to  t’'e  above  effect  was  made  was  Alex- 
ander Wedderburn,  at  that  time  Attorn 'y  or 
Solicitor  G.-n  ral,  afterwards  successively  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Chancellor 
of  England,  under  the  successive  titles  of  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  It  was 
made — not  indeed  in  my  hearing,  but  in  the 
hearing  of  a person  by  whom  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately communicated  to  me.  So  far  from 
being  sel. -contradictory,  it  was  a shrewd  and 
perfectly  tiue  one.  Ily  that  distinguished 
functionary,  the  state  of  the  Government  was 
thoroughly  understood ; by  the  obscure  indivi- 
dual, at  that  time  not  so  much  as  supposed  to  be 
so  : his  disquisitions  had  not  been  as  yet  applied, 
with  any  thing  like  a comprehensive  view,  to  the 
field  of  Constitutional  Law,  nor  therefore  to 
those  features  of  the  English  Government,  by 
w ich  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  ruling  one 
with  or  without  t lat  of  a favoured  few,  are  now 
so  plainly  seen  to  be  t c only  ends  to  which  the 
course  of  it  has  at  any  time  been  directed.  The 
principle  of  ntUUy  was  an  appellative,  at  that 
time  employed— employed  by  me,  as  it  had  been 
by  others,  to  des  gnate  that  which,  in  a more 
perspicuous  and  instructive  manner,  may,  as 
above,  be  d s'gnated  by  the  name  of  thefrreulest 
hnppiurss  principle.  “ T is  principle  (said 
Wedderburn)  is  a dangerous  one.”  Saying  so, 
he  said  that  w ich,  to  a certain  extent,  is  strictly 
true  : a principle,  w iich  lays  down,  as  the  only 
'lifrJii  i,nd  justiliable  end  of  Government,  the 

greatest  happiness  ot  the  greatest  number how 

can  it  be  denied  to  be  a dangerous  one  ? danger, 
ous  it  unquestionably  is,  to  every  government 
which  has  mr  its  artiuil  end  or  object,  th  great- 
est happiness  of  a certain  one,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  some  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  others,  whom  it  is  matter  of  pie  sure  or 
accommodation  to  him  to  admit,  each  o'  them,  to 
a share  in  the  concern,  on  the  looting  o so  many 
junior  pa'tners.  Duiiffcronx  it  t ere'ore  re.hy 
was,  to  t e interest — the  sinister  intere-t — of  ail 
those  functionaries,  imself  inciuded,  whose  in- 
terest it  was,  to  maximize  delay,  vexation,  and 
expense,  in  judicial  and  other  moiles  o procedure, 
for  tie  s..ke  of  the  pr 'ft,  extractible  out  of  the 
expense.  In  a Government  w ich  had  for  its 
end  in  view  t''e  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  Alex..nder  Wecklerburn  mig'-t  have 
been  Attorney  General  and  t'  en  C’^ancellor  j ‘ ut 
he  would  not  have  been  Altirney  General  with 
£lf),000  a-year.  nor  Ciiancellor  with  a peerage, 
w.th  a veto  upon  all  justice,  with  X2.i,0<10  a-year, 
and  with  600  sinecures  at  his  disposal,  under 
the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  besides 
el  cceteras. 


XIV. 

To  disprove  the  propriety  of  it  by  argu. 
merits  is  impossible;  but.  from  the  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned,  or  from  some 
confused  or  partial  view  of  it,  a man  may 
h ippen  to  be  disposed  not  to  relish  it.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  if  he  thinks  the  settling  of 
his  opinions  on  such  a subject  worth  the 
trouble,  let  him  take  the  following  steps,  and 
at  length,  perhaps,  he  may  come  to  reconcile 
himself  to  it. 

1.  Let  him  settle  with  himself,  whether 
he  would  wish  to  discard  this  principle  alto- 
gether ; if  so,  let  him  consider  what  it  is  that 
all  his  reasonings  (in  matters  of  politics  espe- 
cially) can  amount  to? 

2.  If  he  would,  let  him  settle  with  himself, 
whether  he  would  judge  and  act  without  any 
principle,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  he 
would  judge  and  act  by  ? 

3.  ]f  there  be,  let  him  examine  and  s'ltisfy 
himself  w'hether  the  principle  he  thinks  he 
has  found  is  really  any  separate  intelligible 
principle ; or  whether  it  be  not  a mere  prin- 
ciple in  words,  a kind  of  phrase,  which  at 
bottom  expresses  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  mere  averment  of  his  own  unfounded 
sentiments ; that  is,  what  in  another  person 
he  might  be  apt  to  call  caprice  ? 

4.  If  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  own 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  annexed  to  the 
idea  of  an  act,  wdthoiit  any  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences, is  a suffif’ient  foundation  for  him 
to  judge  and  act  upon,  let  him  ask  himself 
whether  his  sentiment  is  to  be  a standard  of 
right  and  W'rorig,  with  respect  to  every  other 
man,  or  whether  every  man  s sentiment  has 
the  same  privilege  of  being  a standard  to 
itself? 

5.  In  the  first  case,  let  him  ask  himself 
whether  his  principle  is  not  despotical,  and 
hostile  to  all  the  rest  of  humin  race  ? 

6.  In  the  second  case,  whether  it  is  not 
anarchial,  and  whether  at  this  rate  there  are 
not  as  many  different  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  as  there  are  men  ? and  whether  even 
to  the  same  man,  the  same  thing,  which  is 
right  to-day,  may  not  (without  tlie  least 
change  in  its  nature)  be  wrong  to-morrow? 
and  whether  the  S'lne  thing  is  not  right  and 
wrong  in  the  same  pi  ice  at  the  same  time? 
and  ill  either  case,  whether  all  argument  is 
not  at  an  end?  and  whether,  when  two  men 
have  said,  “ I like  this,”  and  “ I don’t  like 
it,”  they  can  (upon  such  a principle)  have  any 
thing  more  to  say? 

7.  If  he  should  have  sai.d  to  himself,  No : 
for  that  th“  sentiment  which  he  proposes  as 
a standard  must  he  grounded  on  reflection, 
let  him  say  on  what  particulars  the  reflect  on 
is  to  turn  ? If  on  p rticulars  having  rcl  tion 
to  the  utility  of  the  act,  then  let  him  say 
whether  this  is  not  deserting  his  own  prin.- 
ciple,  and  borrowing  assistance  liom  ih.al 
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very  one  in  opposition  to  which  he  sets  it 
up : or  if  not  on  those  particulars,  on  what 
other  particulars? 

8.  If  he  should  he  for  compounding  the 
matter,  and  adopting  his  own  principle  in 
parr,  and  the  principle  of  utility  in  part,  let 
him  say  how  far  he  will  adopt  it  ? 

9.  When  he  has  settled  with  himself  where 
he  will  stop,  then  let  him  ask  himself  how  he 
justifies  to  himself  the  adopting  it  so  far?  and 
why  he  will  not  adopt  it  any  fiirtlier? 

10.  Admitting  any  other  principle  than  the 
principle  of  utility  to  he  a right  principle,  a 
principle  that  it  is  right  for  a man  to  pursue; 
admitting  (what  is  not  true)  that  the  word 
ri(jht  can  have  a meaning  without  reference 
to  utility,  let  him  say  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a motive  that  a ma,n  can  have 
to  pursue  the  dictates  of  it : if  there  is,  let 
him  say  wliat  that  motive  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  whitdi  enforce 
the  dictates  of  utility:  if  not,  then  lastly  let 
him  say  what  it  is  this  other  principle  can  be 
good  for  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  PRINCIPLES  ADVERSE  TO  THAT  OF  UTILITY. 

I. 

If  the  principle  of  utility  he  a right  principle 
to  be  governed  by,  and  that  in  all  cases,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  just  observed, 
that  whatever  principle  differs  from  it  in  any 
case  must  necessarily  be  a wrong  one.  To 
prove  any  other  principle,  therefore,  to  be  a 
wrong  one,  there  needs  no  more  than  just  to 
show  it  to  be  what  it  is,  a principle  of  which 
the  dictates  arc  in  some  point  or  other  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  principle  of  utility:  to 
state  it  is  to  confute  it. 

IL 

A principle  may  be  different  from  that  of 
utility  in  two  ways  : I.  By  being  constantly 
opposed  to  it:  this  is  the  case  with  a prin- 
ciple which  may  be  termed  the  principle  of 
asceticism*  2.  By  being  sometimes  opposed 


• [Asceticism.]  A.sceticis  a term  that  has  been 
sometimes  applied  to  Monks.  It  comes  from  a 
Greek  word  which  signifies  exercise.  The  prac- 
tices by  which  IMonks  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  men  were  called  their  Ex- 
ercis&s.  These  exercises  consisted  in  so  many 
contrivances  they  had  for  tormenting  themselves. 
By  this  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  Deity.  For  the  Deity,  said  they,  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  benevolence:  now  a Being  of 
the  most  ordinary  benevolence  is  pleased  to  see 
others  make  themselves  as  happy  as  they  can; 
therefore  to  make  ourselves  as  unhappy  as  we 
can  is  the  way  to  please  the  Deity.  If  any  body 
ask  them,  what  motive  they  could  find  for  doing 
all  this  ? Oh  ! said  they,  yon  are  not  to  imagine 
fltat  we  are  punishing  ourselves  for  nothing:  we 
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to  it,  and  sometimes  not.  as  it  may  happen : 
this  is  the  case  with  another,  which  mav  be 
termed  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy. 

III. 

By  the  principle  of  asceticism  I mean  that 
principle,  w'hich,  like  the  principle  of  utility, 
approves  or  disapproves  of  any  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  tendency  which  it  appears  to 
have  to  augment  or  diminish  the  happiness  of 
tlie  party  whose  interest  is  in  question  ; but 
in  an  inversive  manner:  approving  of  actions 
in  as  far  as  they  tend  to  diminish  his  happi- 
ness ; disapproving  of  them  in  as  far  as  they 
tend  to  augment  it. 

IV. 

It  is  evident  that  any  one  who  reprobates 
any  the  least  particle  of  pleasure,  as  such, 
from  w'hatever  source  derived,  is  pro  lanto  a 
partizan  of  the  principle  of  asceticism.  It  is 
only  upon  that  principle,  and  not  from  the 
principle  of  utility,  that  the  most  abominable 
pleasure  whicii  the  vilest  of  malefactors  ever 
reaped  from  his  crime  would  be  to  be  repro- 
bated, if  it  stood  alone.  The  case  is,  that  it 
never  does  stand  alone ; but  is  necessarily 
follow'ed  by  such  a quantity  of  pain  (or,  w'hat 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  such  a chance  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  pain)  that  the  pleasure  in 
comparison  of  it,  is  as  nothing : and  this  is 
the  true  and  sole,  but  perfectly  sulTicient, 
reason  for  inaldng  it  a ground  for  punish- 
ment. 

V. 

There  are  twm  classes  of  men  of  very  dif- 
ferent complexions,  by  whom  tl;e  principle 
of  asceticism  appears  to  have  been  embraced ; 
the  one  a set  of  moralists,  the  other  a set  of 
reli-ionists.  Dilferent  accordingly  have  been 
the  motives  which  appear  to  have  recom- 
mended it  to  the  notice  of  these  dilferent 
parties.  Hope,  that  is,  the  prospect  of  plea- 
sure, seems  to  have  animated  tlie  former  : 
hope,  the  aliment  of  philosophic  pride : the 
hope  of  honour  and  reputation  at  the  hands 
of  men.  Fear,  that  is,  the  prospect  of  pain, 
the  latter  : fear,  the  offspring  of  superstitious 
fancy  : the  fear  of  future  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  a splenetic  and  revengeful  Deity. 
1 say  in  this  case  fear:  for  of  the  invisible 
future,  fear  is  more  powerful  than  hope. 

know  very  well  w'hat  we  are  about.  You  are  to 
know,  that  for  every  grain  of  pain  it  costs  us 
now,  we  are  to  have  a hundred  grains  of  plea- 
sure by  and  by.  The  case  is,  that  God  loves  to 
see  us  torment  ourselves  at  present : indeed  he 
has  as  good  as  told  us  so.  But  this  is  done  only 
to  try  us,  in  order  just  to  see  how  we  should 
behave:  which  it  is  plain  he  could  not  know, 
without  making  the  experiment.  Now  then, 
from  the  satisfaction  it  gives  him  to  see  us  make 
ourselves  as  unhappy  as  we  can  make  ourselves 
in  this  present  life,  wc  Imve  a sure  proof  of  the 
satisfaction  it  will  give  him  to  see  us  as  happy 
as  he  can  make  us  in  a life  to  come. 
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• Tliese  circumstances  characterize  the  two 
(Ufrerent  parties  among  the  partizans  of  the 
principle  of  asceticism : the  parties  and  their 
motives  different,  the  principle  the  same. 

VI. 

The  religious  party,  however,  appear  to 
have  carried  it  farther  than  the  philosophical : 
they  have  acted  more  consistently  and  less 
wisely.  The  philosophical  party  have  scarcely 
gone  farther  than  to  reprobate  pleasure  : the 
religious  party  have  frequently  gone  so  far  as 
to  make  it  a matter  of  merit  and  of  duty  to 
court  pain.  The  philosophical  party  have 
hardly  gone  farther  than  the  making  pain  a 
matter  of  indifference.  It  is  no  evil,  they 
have  said : they  have  not  said,  it  is  a good. 
They  have  not  so  much  as  reprobated  all 
pleasure  in  the  lump.  They  have  discarded 
only  what  they  have  called  the  gross  ; that 
is,  such  as  are  organical,  or  of  which  the 
origin  is  easily  traced  up  to  such  as  are  or- 
ganical : they  have  even  cherished  and  mag- 
nified the  refined.  Yet  this,  however,  not 
under  the  name  of  pleasure  : to  cleanse  itself 
from  the  sordes  of  its  impure  original,  it  was 
necessary  it  should  change  its  name : the 
honourable,  the  glorious,  the  reputable,  the 
becomimr,  the  honestum,  the  decorum^  it  w<is 
to  be  called : in  short,  any  thing  but  pleasure. 

VII. 

From  these  two  sources  have  flowed  the 
doctrines  from  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  have  all  along  received  a 
tincture  of  this  principle  ; some  from  the  phi- 
losophical, some  from  the  religious,  some 
from  both.  Men  of  education  more  fre- 
quently from  the  philosophical,  as  more 
suited  to  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments  : 
the  vulgar  more  frequently  from  the  super- 
stitious, as  more  suited  to  the  narrowness  of 
their  intellect,  undilated  by  knowledge  : and 
to  the  abjectness  of  their  condition,  conti- 
nually open  to  the  attacks  of  fear.  The  tinc- 
tures, however,  derived  from  the  two  sources, 
would  naturally  intermingle,  insomuch  that 
a man  would  not  always  know  by  which  of 
them  he  was  mostinliuenced  : and  they  would 
often  serve  to  corroborate  and  enliven  one 
another.  It  was  this  conformity  that  made 
a kind  of  alliance  between  parties  of  a com- 
plexion otherwise  so  dissimilar  : and  disposed 
them  to  unite  upon  various  occasions  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  partizan  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  whom  they  joined  in  brand- 
ing with  the  odious  name  of  Epicurean. 

VIII. 

The  principle  of  asceticism,  however,  with 
whatever  warmth  it  may  have  been  embraced 
by  its  partizans  as  a rule  of  private  con- 
duct, seems  not  to  have  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  length,  when  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  government.  In  a few  instances  it 
has  been  carried  a little  way  by  the  philoso- 
phical party  : witness  the  Spartan  regimen. 
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Though  then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  a measure  of  security : and 
an  application,  though  a precipitate  and  per- 
verse application,  of  the  principle  of  utility. 
Scarcely  in  any  instances,  to  any  consider- 
able length,  by  the  religious : for  the  various 
monastic  orders,  and  the  societies  of  the 
Quakers,  Dumplers,  Moravians,  and  other 
religionists,  have  been  free  societies,  whose 
regimen  no  man  has  been  astricted  to  with- 
out the  intervention  of  his  o^vn  consent. 
Whatever  merit  a man  may  have  thought 
there  would  be  in  makin  ■ himself  miserable, 
no  such  notion  seems  ever  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  them,  that  it  may  be  a merit,  mucli 
less  a duty,  to  make  others  miserable : al- 
though it  should  seem,  that  if  a certain  quan- 
tity of  misery  were  a thing  so  desirable,  it 
would  not  matter  much  whether  it  were 
brought  by  each  man  upon  himself,  or  by  one 
man  upon  another.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
same  source  from  whence,  among  the  religion- 
ists, the  attachment  to  the  principle  of  asceti- 
cism took  its  rise,  flowed  other  doctrines  and 
practices,  from  which  misery  in  abundance 
was  produc*ed  in  one  man  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  another : witness  the  holy  wars,  and 
the  persecutions  for  religion.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  producing  misery  in  these  cases  pro- 
ceeded upon  some  special  ground  ; the  exer- 
cise of  it  was  conlined  to  persons  of  particular 
descriptions ; they  were  tormented,  not  as 
men,  but  as  heretics  and  infidels.  To  have 
inflicted  the  same  miseries  on  their  lellow- 
believers  and  fellow-sectaries,  would  have 
been  as  blameable  in  the  eyes  even  of  these 
religionists,  as  in  those  of  a partizan  of  the 
principle  of  utility.  For  a man  to  give  him- 
self a certain  number  of  stripes  was  indeed 
meritorious  : but  to  give  the  same  number  of 
stri^ies  to  another  man,  not  consenting,  would 
have  been  a sin.  We  read  of  saints,  who  for 
the  good  of  their  souls,  and  the  mortification 
of  their  bodies,  have  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves a prey  to  vermin : hut  though  many 
persons  of  this  class  have  wielded  the  reins 
of  empire,  we  read  of  none  who  have  set 
themselves  to  work,  and  made  laws  on  pur- 
pose, with  a view  of  stocking  the  body  politic 
with  the  breed  of  highwaymen,  housebreakers, 
or  incendiaries.  If  at  any  time  they  have 
suffered  the  nation  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
swarms  of  idle  pensioners,  or  useless  place- 
men, it  has  rather  been  from  negligence  and 
imbecility,  than  from  any  settled  plan  for 
oppres.sing  and  plundering  of  the  people.* 
If  at  any  time  they  have  sapped  the  sources 
of  national  wealth,  by  cramping  commerce, 
and  driving  the  inhabitants  into  emigration, 
it  has  been  with  other  views,  and  in  pursuit 
of  other  ends.  If  they  have  declaimed  against 


• So  thought  Anno  1/80  and  1780 — Not  s4 
Anno  1814.— J.  Bent  ham. 
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the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  use  of  wealth, 
they  have  commonly  stopped  at  declamation: 
the}  have  not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  express 
or  iiirtiices  for  the  purpose  of  banisliiiig  the 
pr(jcious  metals.  If  they  have  established 
idleness  by  a law,  it  has  been  not  because  idle 
ness,  the  mother  of  vice  and  misery,  is  itself 
a virtue,  but  because  idleness  (say  they)  is 
the  road  to  holiness.  If  under  the  notion  of 
fasting,  they  have  joined  in  the  plan  of  con- 
fining their  subjects  to  a diet,  thought  by 
some  to  be  of  the  most  noiirisliing  and  pro- 
lific nature,  it  has  been  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  them  tributaries  to  the  nations  by 
whom  that  diet  was  to  be  supplied,  but  for 
uie  sake  of  manifesting:  their  own  power,  and 
exercising  the  obedience  of  the  people.  If 
they  have  established,  or  suffered  to  be  esta- 
blished, punishments  for  the  breach  of  celi- 
bacy, they  have  done  no  more  than  comply 
with  the  petitions  of  those  deluded  rigorists, 
who,  dupes  to  the  ambitious  and  deep-laid 
policy  of  their  rulers,  first  laid  themselves 
under  that  idle  obligation  by  a vu  , 

IX. 

The  principle  of  asceticism  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  reverie  of  certain  hasty 
speculators,  who  having  perceived,  or  fancied, 
that  certain  pleasures,  when  reaped  in  certain 
circumstances,  have,  at  the  long  run,  been 
attended  with  pains  more  than  equivalent  to 
them,  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  every 
thing  that  offered  itself  under  the  name  of 
pleasure.  Having  then  got  thus  far,  and 
having  forgot  the  point  which  they  set  out 
from,  they  pushed  on,  and  went  so  much  fur- 
ther as  to  think  it  meritorious  to  fall  in  love 
with  pain.  Even  this,  we  see,  is  at  bottom 
but  the  principle  of  utility  misapplied. 

X. 

The  principle  of  utility  is  capable  of 
being  consistently  pursued ; and  it  is  but 
tautolo  y to  say,  that  the  more  consistently 
it  is  pursued,  the  better  it  must  ever  be  for 
human-kind.  The  principle  of  asceticism 
never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  consistently  pur- 
sued by  any  livin,'  creature.  Let  but  one 
tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
pursue  it  consistently,  and  in  a day’s  time 
they  will  have  turned  it  into  a hell. 

XI. 

Among  principles  adverse’*  to  that  of  uti- 


• The  following  Note  was  first  printed  in  Ja- 
nuary 1789: 

It  ought  rather  to  have  been  styled,  more 
extensively,  the  principle  of  caprice.  Where  it 
applies  to  the  choice  of  actions  to  be  marked 
out  tor  injunction  or  prohibition,  for  reward  or 

Jmnishment,  (to  stand,  in  a word,  as  subjects 
or  obliffufiom  to  be  imposed),  it  may  indeed 
with  propriety  be  termed,  as  in  the  text,  the 
principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  But  this 
appellative  does  not  so  well  apply  to  it,  when 
occupied  in  the  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to 
serve  as  sources  of  title  with  respect  to  rights : 


[C.H.  II. 

lity,  that  which  at  this  day  seems  to  have 
most  iiiliucnce  in  matters  of  government 
is  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  svm- 

where  the  actions  prohibited  and  allowed,  the 
oblig  tious  and  rights  being  alr-a:’y  fixed,  the 
only  question  is,  under  wii.it  circumstances  a 
man  is  to  b^  invested  with  t e one  or  subjected 
to  the  ot  er  ? irom  what  incidents  occasion  is  to 
be  tak  n to  invest  a man,  or  to  refuse  to  invest 
him,  with  the  one,  or  to  subject  Mm  to  the 
other?  In  t'-is  latter  case  it  may  more  appo. 
sitely  b ? c'-aracterized  by  the  name  of  t’'e  phan- 
tiisti:-  principle.  Sympat'’y  and  antipafiiy  are 
aff  ctions  of  t e sensible  faculty.  But  the  choice 
of  titles  with  respect  to  rights,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  proprietary  rig'  ts,  upon  grounds  uncon- 
nected with  utility,  has  I een  in  many  in.stanc.s 
the  work,  not  of  the  affections  but  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

When,  in  justification  of  an  article  of  English 
Common  Law,  ca'ling  uncles  to  succeed  in  cer- 
tain  cases  in  preference  to  fathers,  Lord  Coke 
produced  a sort  of  ponderosity  he  had  discovered 
in  rights,  disqualifying  them  from  ascending  in 
a straight  line,  it  was  not  that  he  loved  uncles 
particularly,  or  hated  fathers,  but  b ’cause  the 
analogy,  such  as  it  was,  was  what  his  imagina- 
tion pr-sented  him  with,  inst  ad  of  a reason, 
and  because,  to  a judgment  unobservant  of  the 
stand  rd  of  utility,  or  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  consulting  it,  where  affection  is  out  of  the 
wav,  imagination  is  the  only  guide. 

When  I know  not  what  ingenious  grammarian 
invented  the  proposition  Delegatus  non  potest 
delegare,  to  serve  as  a rule  ot  law,  it  was  not 
surely  that  he  had  any  antipathy  to  d legates  of 
the  second  order,  or  that  it  was  any  pbasurc  to 
him  to  think  of  the  ruin  whicli,  tor  want  of  a 
manager  at  home,  may  be  al  the  affairs  of  a 
traveller,  whom  an  imtoreseen  accident  has  de- 
prived of  the  object  of  his  choice : it  was,  that 
the  incongruity  of  giving  the  same  law  to  ob- 
jects so  contrasted  as  active  and  passive  are,  was 
not  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  -atus  chimes,  as 
well  as  it  contrasts,  with  -are. 

When  that  inexorable  maxim  (of  which  the 
dominion  is  no  more  to  be  defined,  than  the  date 
of  its  birth,  or  the  name  of  its  fi  ther,  is  to  be 
found)  was  imported  from  England  lor  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  and  the  wdiole  fabric  of 
judic'ture  was  crushed  by  the  thunders  of  ex 
post  facto  justice,  it  was  not  surely  that  the 
prospect  of  a blameless  magistracy  perishing  in 
prison  afforded  any  enjoyment  to  the  unoffended 
authors  of  their  misery  ; but  that  the  music  of 
the  maxim,  absorbing  the  whole  imagination, 
had  drowned  the  cries  of  humanity  along  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.*  Fiat  Justitia, 
. — mat 

* Additional  Not'’  by  the  Author,  July  1822 — 

Add,  and  that  the  bad  system,  of  Mahometan  and 
other  native  law,  was  to  be  put  down  at  all  events, 
to  make  way  for  the  inapplicable  and  still  more 
mischievous  system,  of  English  Judg’-made 
law,  and,  by  the  hand  of  his  accomplice  Hastings, 
was  to  be  put  into  thenocket  of  Impey  — importer 
of  this  instrument  ot  subversion — £8000  a-year 
contrary  to  law,  in  addition  to  the  £8000  a-year 
lavished  upon  him,  with  the  customaryprofusion, 

by  the  hand  of  law See  the  Account  of  this 

trrinsaction  in  Mill's  British  India. 

To  this  Governor  a statue  is  erecting  by  a vote 
of  East  India  Directors  and  Proprietor* : on  it 

should 
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pathy  and  antipathy.  By  the  principle  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  I mean  that  prin 
ciple  which  approves  or  disapproves  of  certain 


ruat  ccelnm,  says  another  maxim,  as  full  o ‘ ex- 
travafjanc?  as  it  is  of  harmony;  Go  heaven  to 

wre-.k so  justice  be  but  done  ; — and  what  is  the 

ruin  or  kingdoms,  in  comparison  of  the  wreck  of 
heaven  ? 

So  again,  when  the  Prussian  chancellor,  in- 
spired with  the  wisdom  of  1 know  not  what  Ro- 
man sage,  proclaimed  in  good  L tin,  tor  the 
edi  ication  of  German  ears,  S<‘rvitiis  scrvitnlis 
non  datnr  [Cod.  Fred.  tom.  ii.  par.  *2.  liv.  2,  tit.  x. 
§ fi,  p.  30it],  it  was  not  that  he  had  conceived 
any  aversion  to  the  lifehold er  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  t rm,  should  wish  to  gra- 
ti‘y  a neighbour  with  a right  of  way  or  Wcter,  or 
to  the  neighbour  wlio  should  wish  to  accept  of 
the  indulgence ; but  that,  to  a jurisprudential 
ear,  -tus  -tuth  sound  little  less  melodious  than 
-afu.t-atr.  Whether  the  melody  of  the  maxim 
w s the  real  reason  of  the  rule,  is  not  left  open 
to  dispute : for  it  is  ushered  in  by  the  conjunction 
quill,  reason’s  appointed  harbinger : quia  servi. 
tits  scrvitiitis  non  diitnr. 

Neither  would  equal  melody  have  been  pro- 
duced, nor  indeed  could  similar  melody  nave 
been  called  for,  in  either  of  these  instances,  by 
the  opposite  provision  : it  is  only  when  they  are 
opposed  to  general  rules,  and  not  when  by  their 
conformity  they  are  absorbed  in  them,  that  more 
specific  ones  can  obtain  a separate  existence. 
DflrffaUis  potest  delegare,  and  Scrvitns  servi- 
tutis  datiir,  provisions  already  included  under 
the  general  adoption  of  contracts,  would  have 
been  ; s unnecessary  to  the  apprehension  and  the 
memory,  as,  in  comparison  of  their  energetic 
negatives,  they  are  insipid  to  the  ear. 

Were  the  inquiry  diligently  made,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  goddess  of  harmony  has  ex- 
ercised mote  influence,  however  latent,  over  the 
dispensations  of  Themis,  than  her  most  diligent 
historiographers,  or  even  her  most  passionate 
jnnegyrists,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.  Every 
one  knows,  how,  by  the  ministry  of  Orpheus,  it 


should  be  inscribed  — Let  it  hut  put  money  into 
9ur  pockets,  no  tyranny  too  Jlafritious  to  be  vor. 
thipprd  by  us. 

To  this  stitue  of  the  Arch-malefactor  should 
be  added,  for  a companion,  that  o the  long-robed 
accomplice : the  one  lodging  the  bribe  in  the 
hand  of  the  other.  The  hundred  millions  of 
"blundered  and  oppressed  Hindoos  and  ^lahome- 
tans  pay  for  the  one  : a Westminster-IIall  sub- 
scrintion  might  pay  for  the  other. 

What  they  have  done  for  IreLmd  with  her 
seven  millions  of  souls,  the  authorised  Ueniers 
and  pervertors  of  justicehave  done  for  Hindostan 
with  her  hundred  millions.  In  this  there  is  no- 
thing wonderful.  The  wonder  i.s that,  under 

such  institutions,  men,  though  in  ever  such  small 
number,  should  be  found,  whom  the  vi.w  of  the 
injustices  which,  by  Eiif^tish  Judf'e-made  law, 
they  are  compelled  to  commit,  and  the  miseries 
they  are  thus  compelled  to  produce,  deprive  of 
health  and  rest.  Witness  the  I^ctter  of  an 
Engl.sh  Hindostan  Judge,  Sect.  1,1)119,  which 
lies  before  me.  I will  not  make  so  cruel  a re- 
quital for  his  honesty,  as  to  put  his  name  in 
print : indeed  the  House  of  Commons’  Docu- 
ments already  published  leave  little  need  of  it. 


actions,  not  on  account  of  their  tending  to 
augiiieiit  the  happiiicss,  nor  yet  on  account 
ol  their  ten,  ing  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 


was  she  who  first  collect. d the  sons  of  men  be- 
neath the  s adow  o the  sceptre;  yet,  in  the 
midst  or  continual  exp,  rience,  men  sitin  yet  to 
learn,  with  what  su  cesslul  diligence  she  ras 
laboured  to  guide  it  in  its  course.  Kvery  orie 
knows,  that  m asured  numbers  wer;  the  lan- 
gu  ige  of  the  infancy  of  law;  none  se  m to  have 
observed,  with  what  imperious  sway  th  y have 
governed  her  maturer  ag-.  In  English  juris- 
prudence in  particular,  t e connexion  betwixt 
law  and  music,  however  less  perceived  tcan  in 
Spartan  legislation,  is  not  pernaps  less  real  nor 
less  close.  The  music  of  the  0-.  ce,  though  not 
of  the  same  kind,  is  not  less  musical  in  its  kind, 
t an  the  music  of  the  T'eatre;  t at  which 

hardens  the  heart,  than  that  which  soltens  it; 

sostenutos  as  long,  cadences  as  sonorous ; and 
those  governed  by  rules,  though  not  yet  pro- 
mulgated, not  less  determinat Search  inaict- 
ments,  pleadings,  proceedings  in  chancery,  con- 
veyances; whatever  trespasses  you  may  find 
against  truth  and  common  sense,  you  will  find 
none  against  the  laws  of  harmony.  The  English 
Liturgy,  justly  as  this  quality  has  been  extolled 
in  that  sacred  office,  possesses  not  a greater  mea- 
sure of  it,  than  is  commonly  to  be  lound  in  an 
English  Act  of  Parliame/:t.  Dignity,  simplici- 
ty, brevity,  precision,  intilligibility,  possibility 
of  being  retained  or  so  much  as  appichended, 
everything  yields  to  Harmony.  Volumes  might 
be  tilled,  shelves  loaded,  with  t*'e  sacrifices  that 
are  made  to  this  insatiate  power.  Expletives, 
her  ministers  in  Grecian  poetry,  are  not  less 
busy,  though  in  different  shape  and  bulk,  in 
English  legislation  ; in  the  toimer,  t ey  are 
monosyllables in  the  latter,  they  are  whole 
lines.b 

To  return  to  the  principle  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy  : a term  preferred  at  first,  on  account 
of  its  imjiartiality,  to  the  principle  of  caprice. 
The  choice  of  an  appellative,  in  the  above  re- 
spects too  narrow,  was  owing  to  my  not  having, 
at  that  time,  extended  my  views  over  the  civil 
branch  of  law,  any  otherwise  than  as  1 had  found 
it  inseparably  involved  in  the  penal.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  former  branch,  we  shall  see  the 
phaniustic  principle  making  at  least  as  great  a 
figure  there,  as  the  principle  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy  in  the  latter. 

In  the  days  of  Lord  Coke,  the  light  of  utility 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as  yet  shone  upon 
the  face  of  Common  L.w.  If  a faint  ray  of 
it,  under  the  n.ime  of  t e argumentum  ah  in., 
ennvenienti,  is  to  be  found  in  a list  of  about 
twenty  topics  exhil.itcd  by  that  grei  t lawyer  as 
the  co-onlinate  leaders  of  that  all-perfect  system, 
the  admission,  so  circumstanced,  i.s  as  sure  a 
proof  o neglect,  as,  to  the  statues  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  exclusion  was  a cause  of  notice.  It 
stands,  neither  in  the  front,  nor  in  the  rear,  nor 
in  any  post  of  honour  ; but  huddled  in  towards 
the  middle,  without  the  smallest  mark  of  pre- 
ference. [Coke  Littleton.  11.  a.]  Nor  is  this 
Latin  inconvenience  by  any  means  the  same 
thing 

® TO/. 

^ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that — Provided  always,  and  it  is  here- 
by further  enacted  and  declared  that— &c-  cxc. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION. 


the  party  whose  interest  is  in  question,  but 
merely  because  a man  finds  himself  disposed 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  them : holding 
up  that  approbation  or  disapprobation  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  itself,  and  disclaiming 
the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  any  extrinsic 
grountL  Thus  far  in  the  general  department 
of  morals : and  in  the  particular  department 
of  politics,  measuring  out  the  quantum  (as 
well  as  determining  the  f.  round)  of  punish- 
ment, by  the  degree  of  the  disapprobation, 
xir. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  is  rather  a prin- 
ciple in  name  than  in  reality : it  is  not  a 
positive  principle  of  itself,  so  much  as  a 
term  employed  to  signify  the  negation  of  all 
principle.  What  one  expects  to  find  in  a 
principle  is  something  that  points  out  some 
external  consideration,  as  a means  of  war- 
ranting and  guiding  the  internal  sentiments 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation : this  ex- 
pectation is  but  ill  fulfilled  by  a proposition, 
which  does  neither  more  nor  less  than  hold 
up  each  of  those  sentiments  as  a ground  and 
standard  for  itself. 

XIII. 

In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  human 
actions  (says  a partizan  of  this  principle) 
in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  are 
to  be  marked  with  the  seal  of  disappro- 
bation, you  need  but  to  take  counsel  of  your 
own  feelings  ; whatever  you  find  in  yourself 
a propensity  to  condemn,  is  wrong  for  that 
very  reason.  For  the  same  retison  it  is  also 
meet  for  punishment : in  what  proportion  it 
is  adverse  to  utility,  or  whether  it  be  adverse 
to  utility  at  all,  is  a matter  that  makes  no 
difference.  In  that  same  proportion  also  is 
it  meet  for  punishment : if  you  hate  much, 
punish  much  : if  you  hate  little,  punish  little  : 
punish  as  you  hate.  If  you  hate  not  at  all, 
punish  not  at  all : the  fine  feelings  of  the  soul 
are  not  to  be  overborne  and  tyrannized  by 


thing  with  the  English  one.  It  stands  distin- 
guished from  mischief:  and  because  by  the  vul- 
gar it  is  taken  for  something  less  bad,  it  is  given 
by  the  learned  as  something  worse.  The  law 
prefers  a mischief  to  an  inconvenience,  says  an 
admired  maxim,  and  the  more  admired,  because 
as  nothing  is  expressed  by  it,  the  more  is  sup- 
posed to  be  understood. 

Not  that  there  is  any  avowed,  much  less  a 
constant  opposition,  between  the  prescriptions  of 
utility  and  the  operations  of  the  common  law  : 
such  constancy  we  have  seen  to  be  too  much  even 
for  ascetic  fervor.  {Supra,  par.  x.  ] From  time 
to  time,  instinct  would  unavoidably  betray  them 
into  the  paths  of  reason:  instinct  which,  however 
it  may  be  cramped,  can  never  be  killecl  by  edu- 
cation. The  cobwebs  spun  out  of  the  materials 
brought  together  by  “ the  competition  of  oppo- 
site  analogies,”  can  never  have  ceased  being 
warped  by  the  silent  attraction  of  the  rational 
principle : though  it  should  have  been,  as  the 
needle  is  to  the  magnet,  without  the  privity  of 
conscience. 


[Ch.  II. 

the  harsh  and  rugged  dictates  of  polincal 
utility. 

XIV. 

The  various  systems  that  have  been  formed 
concerning  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle  of  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy.  One  account  may 
serve  for  all  of  them.  They  consist  all  of 
them  in  so  many  contrivances  for  avoiding 
the  obligation  of  appealing  to  any  external 
standard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the  reader 
to  accept  of  the  author’s  sentiment  or  opinion 
as  a reason,  and  that  a sufficient  one,  for  itself. 
The  phrases  different,  but  the  principle  the 
same.* 


* It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  va- 
riety of  inventions  men  have  bit  upon,  and  the 
variety  of  phras  s they  have  brought  forward,  in 
order  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and,  if  possible, 
from  themselves,  ttiis  very  general  and  therefore 
very  pardonable  self-sufficiency. 

1.  One  man  [Lord  Shaftesbury,  Hutchin- 
son, Hume,  &C.1  says,  he  has  a thing  made  on 
purpose  to  tell  him  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong;  and  that  it  is  called  a moral  sense:  and 
then  he  goes  to  work  at  his  ease,  and  says,  such 

a thing  is  right,  and  such  a thing  is  wrong 

why  ? “ because  my  moral  sense  tells  me  it  is.” 

2.  Another  man  [Dr.  Beattie]  comes  and 
alters  the  phrase:  leaving  out  moral,  and  put- 
ting in  common,  in  the  room  of  it.  He  then 
tells  youj  that  his  common  sense  teaches  him 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  as  surely  as  the  other’s 
moral  sense  did : meaning  by  common  sense,  a 
sense  of  some  kind  or  other,  which,  he  says,  is 
possessed  by  all  mankind  : the  sense  of  tliose, 
whose  sense  is  not  the  same  as  the  author’s,  be- 
ing struck  out  of  the  account  as  not  worth  taking. 
This  contrivance  does  better  than  the  other  ; for 
a moral  sense,  being  a new  thing,  a man  may 
feel  about  him  a good  while  without  being  able 
to  find  it  out : but  common  sense  is  as  old  as  the 
creation ; and  there  is  no  man  but  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  his  neighbours.  It  has  another  great  ad- 
vantage : by  appearing  to  share  power,  it  1 ssens 
envy : for  when  a man  gets  up  upon  this  ground, 
in  order  to  anathematize  those  who  diner  from 
him,  it  is  not  by  a sic  volo  sic  jubeo,  but  by  a 
vclitis  juheatis. 

3.  Another  man  [Dr.  Price]  comes,  and  says, 
that  as  to  a moral  sense  indeed,  he  cannot  find 
that  he  has  any  such  thing:  that  however  he  has 
an  understanding,  which  will  do  quite  as  well. 
This  understanding,  he  saysj  is  the  standard  of 
right  ami  wrong  : it  tells  him  so  and  so.  All 
good  and  wise  men  understand  as  he  does : if 
other  men’s  understandings  differ  in  any  point 
ftom  his,  so  much  the  worse  for  t’'em : it  is  a 
sure  sign  they  are  either  defective  or  corrupt. 

4.  Another  man  says,  that  here  is  an  eter- 
nal and  immutable  Rule  of  Right : that  that 
rule  of  right  dictates  so  and  so:  and  then  he 
begins  giving  you  his  sentiments  upon  any  thing 
that  comes  uppermost:  and  these  sentiments  (you 
are  to  take  for  granted)  are  so  many  branches 
of  the  eternal  rule  of  right. 

5.  Another  man  [Dr.  Clark],  or  perhaps  the 
same  man  (it’s  no  matter)  says,  tnat  there  are  cer- 
tain practices  conformable,  and  others  repugnant, 


Ch.  il]  of  principles  adverse  to  that  of  utility. 


XV. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  dictates  of  this 
principle  will  frequently  coincide  with  those 

to  the  Fitness  of  Things  ; and  then  he  tells  you 
at  his  leisure,  what  practices  arj  conformable 
and  what  repugnant ; just  as  he  happens  to  like 
a practice  or  dislike  it. 

6.  A great  multitude  of  people  are  continually 
talking  ot  the  Law  of  Nature ; and  then  th  y go 
on  giving  you  t’  eir  sentiments  about  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong:  and  these  sentiments, 
you  are  to  und  rstand,  are  so  many  chapters,  and 
sections  of  the  Law  ot  Nature. 

7.  Instead  of  the  phrase.  Law  of  Nature,  yon 
have  sometimes  Law  of  Reason,  Right  Reason, 
Natural  Justice,  Natural  Equity,  Good  Order. 
Any  ot  them  will  do  equally  well.  This  latter 
is  most  used  in  politics.  The  three  last  are 
much  more  tolerable  than  the  others,  because 
they  do  not  very  explicitly  claim  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  p rases:  they  insist  but  feebly 
upon  the  being  looked  upon  as  so  many  positive 
standards  of  themselves,  and  seem  content  to  be 
tiken,  upon  occasion,  for  phrases  expressive  of 
the  conformity  of  the  thing  in  question  to  the 
proper  standard,  whatever  that  may  be.  On 
most  occasions,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  say 
ntUitif : ulility  is  clearer,  as  referring  more 
explicitly  to  pain  and  pleasure. 

8.  We  have  one  philosopher  [Woolaston], 
who  says,  there  is  no  harm  in  any  tidng  in  the 
world  but  in  telling  a lie : and  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, you  were  to  murder  your  own  father, 
tliis  would  only  be  a particular  way  of  saying,  he 
was  not  your  father.  Of  course,  when  this  phi- 
losopher sees  any  thing  that  he  does  not  like,  he 
says,  it  is  a particular  way  of  telling  a lie.  It 
is  sayuig,  that  the  act  ought  to  be  done,  or  may 
be  done,  when,  in  truth,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done. 

9.  The  fairest  and  openest  of  them  all  is  that 
sort  of  man  who  speaxs  out,  end  says,  I am  of 
the  number  of  the  Elect : now  God  himself  takes 
care  to  inform  the  Elect  what  is  right:  and  that 
with  so  good  effect,  that  let  them  strive  ever  so, 
they  cannot  help  not  only  knowing  it  but  prac- 
tising it.  If  therefore  a man  wants  to  know  wliat 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  come  to  me. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  antipathy  that  such 
and  such  acts  are  often  reprobated  on  the  score 
of  their  being  unnatural : the  practice  of  expos- 
ing children,  established  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  unnatural  practice.  Unnatural, 
when  it  means  any  thing,  means  unfrequent : 
and  there  it  means  something;  although  nothing 
to  the  present  purpose.  But  here  it  means  no 
such  thing : for  the  frequency  of  such  acts  is 
perhaps  the  great  complaint.  It  theremre  means 
nothing;  nothing,  I mean,  which  there  is  in  the 
act  itself.  All  it  can  serve  to  express  is,  the  dis- 
position of  the  person  who  is  talking  of  it : the 
disposition  he  is  in  to  be  angry  at  the  thoughts 
of  U.  Does  it  merit  his  anger  ? Very  likely  it 
mav  : but  whether  it  does  or  no  is  a question, 
whicli.  to  be  answered  rightly,  can  only  be  an- 
swered upon  the  principle  of  utility. 

Unnatural,  is  as  good  a word  as  moral  sense, 
ot  common  sense;  and  would  be  as  good  a foun- 
dation for  a system.  Such  an  act  is  unnatural ; 
that  is,  repugnant  to  nature  : for  I do  not  like 
to  practise  it ; and,  consequently,  do  not  practise 


of  utility,  though  perhaps  without  intend- 
ing any  such  thing.  Probably  more  frequently 
than  not : and  hence  it  is  that  the  business 

It.  It  is  therefore  repugnant  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  nature  of  every  body  else. 

The  mischief  common  to  all  these  ways  of 
thinking  and  arguing  (which,  in  truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  but  one  and  the  same  method, 
couched  in  different  forms  of  words)  is  their 
serving  as  a cloke,  and  pretence,  ami  aliment, 
to  despotism : if  not  a despotism  in  practice,  a 
despotism  however  in  disposition  : which  is  but 
too  apt,  when  pretence  and  power  offer,  to  show 
itself  in  practice.  The  consequence  is,  that  with 
intentions  very  commonly  ol  the  purest  kind,  a 
man  becomes  a torment  either  to  himself  or  his 
fellow-creatures.  If  he  be  of  the  melancholy 
cast  [Dr.  Price,]  he  sits  in  silent  grief,  bewail- 
ing their  blindness  and  depravity : if  of  the 
irascible  [Dr.  Beattie,]  he  declaims  with  fury 
and  virulence  against  all  who  differ  from  him; 
blowing  up  tbe  coals  of  fanaticism,  and  brand- 
ing witn  the  charge  of  corruption  and  insince- 
rity, every  man  wiio  does  not  think,  or  profess 
to  think  as  he  does. 

If  such  a man  happens  to  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  style,  his  book  may  do  a considerable 
deal  of  mischief  before  the  nothingness  of  it  is 
understood. 

These  principles,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
it  is  more  frequent  to  see  applieef  to  morals  than 
to  politics  : but  their  influence  extends  itself  to 
both.  In  politics,  as  well  as  morals,  a man  will 
be  at  least  equally  glad  of  a pretence  for  deciding 
any  question  in  the  manner  that  best  pleases 
him,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  If  a man  is 
an  infallible  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  the  actions  of  private  individuals,  why  not  in 
the  measures  to  be  observed  by  public  men  in 
the  direction  of  those  actions  ? Accordingly  (not 
to  mention  other  chimeras)  I have  more  than 
once  known  the  pretended  law  of  nature  set  up 
in  legislative  debates,  in  opposition  to  arguments 
derived  from  the  principle  of  utility. 

“ But  is  it  never,  then,  from  any  other  con- 
siderations than  those  of  utility,  that  we  derive 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong?”  I do  not 
know  : I do  not  care.  Whether  a moral  senti- 
ment can  be  originally  conceived  from  any  otlicr 
source  than  a view  of  utility,  is  one  question  : 
whether  upon  examination  and  reflection  it  can, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  actually  persisted  in  and  jus- 
tified on  any  otner  ground,  by  a person  reflecting 
within  himself,  is  another : whether  in  point  of 
right  it  can  properly  be  justified  on  any  other 
ground,  by  a peison  addressing  himself  to  the 
community,  is  a third.  The  two  first  are  ques- 
tions of  speculation : it  matters  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  how  they  are  decided.  The  last  is  a 
question  of  practice  : the  decision  of  it  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  that  ot  any  can  be. 

“ I feel  in  myself,”  say  you,  “ a disposition 
to  approve  of  such  or  such  an  action  in  a moral 
view  : but  this  is  not  owing  to  any  notion.s  I 
have  of  its  being  a useful  one  to  the  community. 
I do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  it  be  an  use- 
ful one  or  not:  it  may  be,  for  aught  I know,  a 
mischievous  one.”  ‘ But  is  it  then,’  say  I, 

‘ a mischievous  one  ? Examine  ; and  if  you  can 
make  yours:  If  sensible  that  it  is  so,  their,  if  duty 
means  any  thing,  that  is,  moral  duty,  it  is  your 
duly  at  least  to  abstain  from  it : and  more  Uian 
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of  penal  justice  is  carried  on  upon  that  to- 
lerable sort  of  footiii^^  upon  which  we  see  it 
carried  on  in  common  at  this  day.  For  what 
more  natural  or  more  ceneral  ground  of  hatred 
to  a practice  oan  there  be,  than  the  mis- 
chievousness of  such  practice  ? What  all  men 
are  exposed  to  suffer  by,  all  men  will  be  dis- 
posed to  hate.  It  is  fur  yet,  however,  from 
being  a constant  grounc  : for  when  a man 
su.Fers  it  is  not  always  that  he  knows  what 
it  is  he  suffers  by.  A man  may  suffer  griev- 
ously,  for  instance,  by  a new  tax,  without 
being  able  to  trace  up  the  cause  of  his  suffer- 
ings to  the  injustice  of  some  nei  hbour,  who 
has  eluded  the  payment  of  an  old  one. 

XVI. 

The  principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy 
is  most  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity. 
It  is  for  applying  punishment  in  many  cases 
which  deserve  none  : in  many  cases  which 
deserve  some,  it  is  for  applying  more  than 
they  deserve.  There  is  no  incident  imagi- 
nable, be  it  ever  so  trivial,  and  so  remote 
from  mischief,  from  which  this  principle  may 
not  extract  a ground  of  punishment.  Any 
dilference  in  taste  : any  tlifference  in  opinion  ; 
upon  one  subject  as  well  as  upon  another. 
No  disagreement  so  tritling  which  persever- 
ance and  altercation  will  not  render  serious. 
Each  becomes  in  the  other’s  eyes  an  enemy, 
and,  if  laws  permit,  a criminal.*  This  is 


that,  if  it  is  what  ’ies  in  your  power,  and  can  be 
done  without  too  great  a sacrifice,  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  not  your  cherishing  the  no- 
tion of  it  in  your  bosom,  and  giving  it  the  name 
of  virtue,  t’'at  will  excuse  you.’ 

“ 1 feel  in  myself,”  say  you  again,  “ a dis- 
position to  detest  such  or  such  an  action  in  a 
moral  view  ; but  this  is  not  owing  to  tmy  notions 
I have  of  its  being  a mischievous  one  to  the 
community.  I do  not  pretend  to  know  whet'^er 
it  be  a mischievous  one  or  not : it  may  be  not  a 
mischievous  one:  it  may  be,  for  aught  I know, 
an  useful  one.” — ‘ May  it  indeed,’  say  I,  ‘ an 
useful  one?  but  let  me  tell  you  then,  tliat  unless 
duty,  and  right  and  wrong,  be  just  what  you 
please  to  make  them,  if  it  really  be  not  a mis- 
chievous one,  and  any  body  has  a mind  to  do  it, 
it  is  no  duty  of  your’s,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  very  wrong  in  you,  to  take  upon  you  to 
prevent  him  : detest  it  within  yourself  as  much 
as  you  please  ; that  m.-iy  be  a very  good  reason  ] 
(unless  it  be  also  a useful  one)  for  your  not 
doing  it  yourself:  but  if  you  go  about,  by  word 
or  deed,  to  do  any  thing  to  hinder  him,  or  make 
him  suffer  for  it,  it  is  you,  and  not  he,  that  have 
done  wrong : it  is  not  your  s tting  yourself  to 
blame  his  conduct,  or  branding  it  with  the  name 
of  vice,  that  will  make  him  culpable,  or  you 
blameless.  Therefore,  if  you  can  make  your- 
self content  that  he  sh  11  be  of  one  mind,  and 
you  of  another,  about  that  matter,  and  so  con- 
tinue, it  is  well ; but  if  nothing  will  serve  you, 
but  that  you  and  be  must  needs  be  of  tlie  same 
mind.  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do : it  is 
for  you  to  get  the  better  of  your  antipathy,  not 
for  nim  to  truckle  to  it.' 

• King  James  the  First  of  England  had  con- 


[Cri.  li 

one  of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  distiiuuished  (not  much  indeed 
to  its  advantage)  from  the  brute  creation. 

XVII. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  unex- 
ampled for  this  principle  to  err  on  the  side 
of  lenity.  A near  and  perc.  prible  mischief 
moves  antipathy.  A remote  and  impercep- 
tible mischief,  though  not  less  real,  h.is  no 
effect.  Instances  in  proof  of  this  will  occur 
in  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  work.*  It 
would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  order  of  it  to 
give  them  here. 

xviti. 

It  may  be  wondered,  perhaps,  that  in  all 
this  while  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
theolo<jical  principle-,  meaning  that  principle 
which  professes  to  recur  for  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  to  the  will  of  God.  But 
the  case  is,  this  is  not  in  fact  a distinct  prin- 
ciple. It  is  never  any  thing  more  or  less 
than  one  or  other  of  the  three  before-men- 
tioned principles  presenting  itself  under  an- 


ceivfd  a violent  antipathy  against  Arians  : two 
of  whom  he  burnt.“  Tcis  gr  ti  ’cation  be  pro- 
cured himself  without  muc'i  difficulty  : the  no- 
tions of  the  times  wer  ■ favourable  to  it.  He 
wrote  a furious  book  against  Vorstbis,  for  being 
wliat  was  called  an  Arminian  : for  V’orsiius  was 
at  a distance.  He  also  wrote  a lurious  book, 
called  “ A Counterblast  to  Tobacco,”  against 
the  Use  of  that  drug,  which  Sir  'W'alter  Raleigh 
had  then  1;  tely  introduced.  Had  the  notions  of 
the  times  co-o])erated  with  him,  he  would  have 
iDurnt  the  Anabaptist  and  the  smoker  of  tobacco 
in  the  same  fire.  However,  he  had  the  satisf.ic- 
tion  of  putting  Raleigh  to  death  afterwards, 
though  for  another  crime. 

Disputes  concerning  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  French  and  Italian  music  have  occa- 
sioned very  serious  bickerings  at  Paris.  One 
o*'  the  parties  would  not  have  been  sorry  (sayt 
Mr.  D’Alembert'’)  to  have  brought  goveiu- 
ment  into  the  quarrel.  Pretences  were  sought 
after  and  urgecl.  Long  before  that,  a dispute 
of  like  nature,  and  of  at  least  equal  waimth, 
had  been  kindled  at  London  upon  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  two  composers  at  London;  where 
riots  between  the  approvers  and  clisapprovers  of 
a new  play  are,  at  this  day,  not  unfrequent. 
The  groun.l  of  quarrel  between  the  Big-endians 
and  the  Little-endians  in  the  fable,  was  not 
I more  frivolous  than  many  an  one  which  has  laid 
empires  desolate.  In  Russia,  it  is  said,  there 
was  a time  when  some  thousands  of  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  a quarrel,  in  which  the  government 
had  taken  part,  about  t’^e  number  of  fingers  to 
be  used  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This 
was  in  days  of  yore : the  ministers  of  Catherine 
II.  are  better  histruded'^  than  to  take  any  other 
part  in  such  disputes,  than  that  of  preventing 
the  parties  concerned  from  doing  one  another  a 
mischief. 

+ See  ch.  xviii.  [Division],  par.  42,  44. 


® Hume’s  Hist  vol.  6. 

Melanges  Essai  sur  la  Liberte  delaMusique. 
= Instruct  art  474,  47r),  470. 
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other  shape.  The  will  of  God  here  meant 
cannot  he  his  revealed  will,  as  contained  in 
the  sicred  writings:  for  that  is  a system 
which  nobody  ever  thinks  of  recurring  to  at 
this  time  of  day,  for  the  details  of  political 
administration  : and  ev  m before  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  details  of  private  conduct,  it 
is  universally  allowed,  by  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  all  persuasions,  to  stand  in  need 
of  pretty  ample  interpretations : else  to  what 
use  are  the  works  of  those  divines  ? And 
for  the  guidance  of  these  interpretations,  it 
is  also  allowed,  that  some  other  standard 
must  be  assumed.  The  mil  then  which  is 
meant  on  this  occasion,  is  that  which  may  be 
called  the  presumptive  will : that  is  to  say, 
that  which  is  presumed  to  be  his  will  on  ac- 
count of  the  conformity  of  its  dictates  to 
those  of  some  other  principle.  What  then 
may  be  this  other  principle  ? it  must  be  one 
or  other  of  the  three  mentioned  above : for 
there  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  any  more. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  setting  revelation 
out  of  the  question,  no  light  can  ever  be 
thrown  upon  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
by  any  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  God’s  will.  We  may  be  per- 
fectly sure,  indeed,  that  whatever  is  right  is 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God  : but  so  far 
is  that  from  answering  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing us  what  is  right,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  first  whether  a thing  is  right,  in  order 
to  know  from  thence  w'hether  it  be  conform- 
able to  the  will  of  God.* 

XIX. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  very  apt 
to  be  confounded,  but  which  it  imports  us 
carefully  to  distinguish  : — the  motive  or 
cause,  which,  by  operating  on  the  mind  of 


• The  principle  of  theology  refers  every  thing 
to  God’s  pleasure.  But  what  is  God’s  pleasure  ? 
Goil  does  not,  he  confessedly  does  not  now,  either 
speak  or  write  to  us.  How  then  are  we  to  know 
what  is  his  pleasu  e ? By  observing  what  is  our 
own  pleasure,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  his.  Ac- 
cordingly, what  is  called  the  pleasure  of  God 
is  and  must  necessarily  be  (revelation  apart) 
neither  more  nor  le>s  than  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  person,  whoever  he  be,  who  is  pronouncing 
what  he  believes,  or  pretends,  to  be  God’s  plea- 
sure. How  know  you  it  to  be  God’s  pleasure 
that  such  or  such  an  act  should  be  abstained 
from  ? whence  come  you  even  to  suppose  as 
much  ? “ B cause  the  engaging  in  it  would, 

I imagine,  be  prejudicial  upon  the  whole  to  the 
happiness  of  m.arikind;”  says  tlie  partizan  of 
the  principle  of  utility  : “ Because  the  commis- 
sion of  it  is  attended  with  a gross  and  sensual, 
or  at  least  with  a trifling  and  transient  satisfac- 
faction;”  says  the  partizan  of  the  principle  of 
asceticism  : “ Because  I detest  the  thouglits  of 
it ; and  I cannot,  neither  ought  I to  be  called 
npon  to  toll  why;’’  says  he  who  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  of  antipathy.  In  the  words  of  one 
or  other  of  these  must  that  person  necessarily 
answer  (revelation  apart)  who  professes  to  take 
for  his  standard  the  will  of  God. 


an  individual,  is  productive  of  any  act  . and 
the  ground  or  reason  which  warrants  a legis- 
lator, or  other  by-stander,  in  regarding  that 
act  with  an  eye  of  approbation.  Wh  -n  the 
act  happens,  in  the  particular  instance  in 
question,  to  be  productive  of  effects  which 
we  approve  of,  much  more  if  we  happen  to 
observe  that  the  same  motive  may  frequently 
be  productive,  in  other  instances,  ot  the  like 
effects,  W'e  are  apt  to  transfer  our  approba- 
tion to  the  motive  itself,  and  to  assume,  as 
the  just  ground  for  the  approbation  we  be- 
stow on  the  act,  the  circumstance  of  its  ori- 
ginating from  that  motive.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  sentiment  of  antipathy  has  often 
been  considered  as  a just  ground  of  action. 
Antipathy,  for  instance,  in  such  or  such  a 
case,  is  the  cause  of  an  action  which  is  at- 
tended with  good  effects : but  this  does  not 
make  it  a right  ground  of  action  in  that  case, 
any  more  than  in  any  other.  Still  farther. 
Not  only  the  effects  are  good,  but  the  agent 
sees  beforehand  that  they  will  be  so.  This 
may  make  the  action  indeed  a perfectly  right 
action  : but  it  does  not  make  antipathy  a 
right  ground  of  action.  For  the  same  senti- 
ment of  antipathy,  if  implicitly  deferred  to, 
may  be,  and  very  frequently  is,  productive 
of  the  very  worst  effects.  Antipathy,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  a right  ground  of  action. 
No  more,  therefore,  can  resentment,  whiib, 
as  will  be  seen  more  particularly  hereafter,  is 
but  a modification  of  antipathy.  The  only 
right  ground  of  action,  that  can  possibly  sub- 
sist, is,  after  all,  the  consideration  of  utility, 
which,  if  it  is  a right  principle  of  action,  and 
of  approbation,  in  any  one  case,  is  so  in 
every  other.  Other  principles  in  abundance, 
that  is,  other  motives,  may  be  the  reasons 
why  such  and  such  an  act  has  been  done : 
that  is,  the  reasons  or  causes  of  its  being 
done : but  it  is  this  alone  that  can  be  the 
reason  why  it  might  or  ought  to  have  been 
done.  Antipathy  or  resentment  requires 
always  to  be  regulated,  to  prevent  its  doing 
mischief : to  be  regulated  by  what  ? always 
by  the  principle  of  utility  The  principle  of 
utility  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any 
other  regulator  than  itself. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PRINCIPLE 
OF  UTILITY  ANSWERED.! 

TiiiFLixG  scruples  and  “ trifling  verbal  diffi- 
culties may  be  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  utility,  but  no  real  and  distinct 
objection  can  be  opposed  to  it.  Indeed,  how 
can  it  be  combated,  if  not  by  reasons  drawn 
from  the  principle  itself?  To  say  that  it  is 

■f  The  following  paragraphs  ar  .■  insertwl  here 
from  Dumont’s  ‘‘  Traitos  de  Legislation,”  m 
order  to  complete  the  exhibition  of  Bentham  s 
principles,  as  published  in  his  lifetime. — L-kO.  J 
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rtanircrous,  is  to  say  that  to  consult  utility 
is  contrary  to  utility. 

The  (lilliculty  in  tliis  quc.stion  arises  from 
the  perversity  of  languatje.  Virtue  has  been 
represented  as  opposed  to  utility.  Virtue, 
it  lias  been  said,  consists  in  the  sucrilicc  of 
our  interests  to  our  duties.  In  order  to  e.x- 
press  these  ideas  clearly  ; it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  are  interests  ol  dilferent 
orders,  and  that  dilferent  interests  are  in 
certain  circumstances  incompatible.  Virtue 
is  the  sacrifice  of  a smaller  to  a greater  in- 
terest   of  a momentary  to  a permanent 

interest — -of  a doubtful  to  a certain  interest. 
Every  idea  of  virtue,  wliich  is  not  derived 
from  this  notion,  is  as  obscure  as  the  motive 
to  it  is  precarious. 

Those  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  seeking 
to  distinguish  politics  and  morals,  assign 
utility  as  the  principle  of  the  first,  an  l jus- 
tice of  the  second,  only  exhibit  the  confusion 
of  their  ideas.  The  whole  difference  be- 
tween polities  and  mora's  is  this:  the  one 
directs  the  operations  of  governments,  the 
other  directs  the  proceedings  of  individuals  ; 
their  common  object  is  happiness.  That 
which  is  politically  good  cannot  be  morally 
bad;  unless  tlie  rules  of  arithmetic,  whieli 
are  true  for  great  number.s,  are  false  as  re- 
spects those  which  are  small. 

Evil  may  be  done,  whilst  it  is  believed 
that  the  jirincijilc  of  nlililij  is  followed.  A 
feeble  and  limited  mind  may  deceive  itself, 
by  considering  only  a part  of  the  good  and 
evil.  A man  under  the  influence  of  passion 
may  deceive  himself,  by  setting  an  extreme 
value  upon  one  advantage  which  hides  from 
him  the  inconveniences  attending  upon  it. 
IVhat  constitutes  a wicked  man,  is  the  habit 
of  seeking  pleasures  hurtful  to  others ; and 
even  this  supposes  the  absence  of  many  kinds 
of  pleasures.  But  we  ought  not  to  charge 
upon  this  principle  the  faults  which  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  which  it  alone  can  serve  to 
remove.  If  a man  calculate  badly,  it  is  not 
arithmetic  which  is  in  fault,  it  is  himself. 
If  the  reproaches  which  are  heaped  upon 
Machiavel  are  well  founded,  his  errors  do  not 
arise  from  his  having  made  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility ; but  from  his  having  made 
fals.;  applications  of  it.  The  author  of  Anli- 
Machiavel  has  well  understood  this.  He  has 
refuted  “ The  Prince,”  by  shewing  that  its 
maxims  are  mischievous,  and  that  bad  faith 
is  bad  policy. 

Those  who,  after  reading  the  Offices  of 
Cicero  and  the  platonic  moralists,  have  a 
confused  notion  of  utilil;/  as  opposed  to 
honesty,  often  quote  the  saying  of  Aristides 
with  regard  to  the  project  which  Themis- 
tocles  had  unfolded  to  him  alone  : “ The  pro- 
ject of  Themistocles  is  very  adcantayeous,” 
said  Aristides  to  the  assembled  people,  “ but 
it  is  very  unjust.”  They  think  they  sec  here 


[Cii.  ir. 

a decided  opposition  between  utility  and  jus. 
tice;I)ut  they  deeidve  themselves;  there  is 
only  a comparison  of  good  and  evil.  Injus- 
tice is  a term  which  presents  to  tlie  mind  the 
ecdlection  of  all  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
situation  in  wliich  men  can  no  lon>;er  trust 
one  another.  Aristides  should  have  said, 

“ The  project  of  Themistocles  would  he 
usehd  fora  moment,  and  hurtl'ul  forages: 
what  it  would  bestow  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  what  it  would  take  away.”* 

This  princijile  of  utility,  it  is  said,  is  only 
the  renewal  of  epicurism,  and  it  is  known 
what  ravages  this  doctrine  made  in  manners: 
it  was  always  the  doctrine  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt men. 

Epicurus,  it  is  true,  is  the  only  one  among 
the  ancients  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
knoivn  the  true  source  of  morality  ; but  to 
suppose  that  his  doctrine  leads  to  the  conse- 
([uences  imputed  to  it,  is  to  suppose  tlmt 
happiness  can  be  the  enemy  of  happiness 
itself.  “ Sic  prasentihus  utaris  vohijitutihiis 
lit  futuris  non  noceas."  Seneca  is  here  in 
accordance  with  Epicurus : and  what  more 
can  be  desired  in  morals  than  the  cutting 
olf  of  every  pleasure  hurtful  to  one’s  self  or 
to  others.  But  is  not  this  the  principle  of 
utility  ? 

“ But  it  may  be  said,  every  one  will  be 
constituting  himself  judge  of  this  utility  . 
every  obligation  will  cease  when  he  no  longer 
thinks  he  perceives  in  it  hb  own  interest. 

Every  one  will  constitute  himself  judge  of 
his  own  utility ; this  is  and  this  ought  to  he, 
otherwise  man  would  not  be  a reasonable 
being.  He  who  is  not  a judge  of  what  is 
suitable  for  himself,  is  less  tlian  an  infant,  is 
a fool.  The  obligation  which  binds  men  to 
their  engagements,  is  nothing  but  a feeling 
of- an  interest  of  a superior  class,  which  out- 
weighs an  inferior  interest.  Men  are  not 
always  held  by  the  particular  utility  of  a cer- 
tain engagement ; but  in  the  case  in  which 
tlie  engagement  becomes  burthensome  to  one 
of  the  parties,  they  are  still  held  by  the  gene- 
ral utility  of  engagements — by  the  confidence 
that  each  enlightened  man  wishes  to  have 
pi  iced  in  his  word,  that  he  may  be  considered 
as  trustworthy,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  at- 
tached to  probity  and  esteem.  It  is  not  the 
engagement  which  constitutes  the  obligation 
by  Itself;  for  there  are  some  void  engage- 
ments; there  are  some  unlawful.  Why? 
Because  they  are  considered  as  hurtful.  It 
is  the  utility  of  the  contract  which  gives  it 
force. 

• This  anecdote  is  not  worth  quoting,  e.xcent 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  since  its  falsehood  is  demonstrated.  (Sec 
Mitford’s  History  of  Greece.)  Plutarch,  w lo 
desired  to  honour  the  Athenians,  has  been  gready 
embarrassed  in  reconciling  this  noble_  sentiment 
of  justice  with  tlie  greater  part  of  their  history. 


Ch.  II.] 

The  most  exalted  acts  of  virtue  may  be 
easily  reduced  to  a calculation  of  good  and 
evil.  This  is  neither  to  degrade  nor  to 
weaken  them,  but  to  represent  them  as  the 
effects  of  reason,  and  to  explain  them  in 
a simple  and  intelligible  manner. 

Let  us  observe  the  circle  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  move  when  the  principle  of 
utility  is  not  recognized.  I ought  to  keep 
my  promise.  Why  ? Because  my  conscience 
prescribes  it.  How  do  you  know  that  your 
conscience  prescribes  it?  Because  I have 
an  internal  feeling  of  it.  Why  ought  you  to 
obey  your  conscience?  Because  God  is  the 
author  of  my  nature ; and  to  obey  my  con- 
science, is  to  obey  God.  Why  ought  you  to 
obey  God?  Because  it  is  my  first  duty. 
How  do  you  know  this  ? Because  my  con- 
science tells  me  so — &c.  Such  is  the  eter- 
nal round  from  which  there  is  no  exit : such 
is  the  source  of  obstinate  and  invincible  er- 
rors; for  if  there  is  no  where  any  judge  but 
feeling,  there  is  no  method  of  distinguishing 
between  the  injunctions  of  an  enlightened 
and  a blind  conscience.  All  persecutors  have 
had  the  same  title,  and  all  finatics  possess 
the  same  right. 

If  you  would  reject  the  principle  of  utility, 
because  it  may  be  ill  applied,  what  would 
you  substitute  in  its  stead  ? What  rule  have 
you  found  which  cannot  be  abused  ? — what 
infallible  guide  do  you  possess? 

Would  you  substitute  some  despotic  prin- 
ciple, which  directs  men  to  act  in  a certain 
manner,  without  knowing  why,  from  pure  ob- 
sequiousness ? 

Would  you  substitute  some  anarchical  and 
capricious  principle,  founded  solely  upon  in- 
ternal and  peculiar  feelings? 

In  these  cases,  what  are  the  motives  by 
which  you  would  determine  men  to  follow 
you?  Would  they  be  independent  of  their 
interest?  If  they  do  not  agree  with  you, 
how  will  you  reason  with  them  ? — how  wall 
you  attempt  to  conciliate  them  ? Where 
w'ould  you  cite  all  the  sects,  all  the  opinions, 
all  the  contradictions,  which  overspread  the 
earth,  if  not  to  the  tribunal  of  their  common 
interest. 

The  most  obstinate  adversaries  of  the 
principle  of  utility  are  those  who  fix  them- 
selves upon  w'hat  they  call  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. They  profess  to  take  the  will  of  God 
for  the  sole  rule  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  the 
only  rule,  they  say,  w'hich  possesses  all  the 
requisite  characters,  being  infallible,  univer- 
sal, supreme,  &c. 

T reply,  that  the  religious  principle  is  not  a 
distinct  principle ; that  it  is  one  or  other  of 
those  of  W'hich  we  have  already  spoken,  pre- 
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sented  under  another  aspect.  What  is  called 
the  will  of  God,  can  only  be  presumed  to  be 
his  tvill,  except  where  God  has  explained 
himself  to  us  by  immediate  and  peculiar  re- 
velations. But  how  shall  a man  presume 
upon  the  wll  of  God  ? According  to  his 
own  will  ? Now  his  own  will  is  always 
directed  by  one  of  the  three  before-men- 
tioned principles.  How  do  you  know  that 
God  has  walled  a certain  thing?  “ Because 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of 
men,”  replies  the  partisan  of  utility.  “ Be- 
cause it  includes  a gross  and  sensual  pleasure 
that  God  disapproves,”  replies  the  ascetic. 
“ Because  it  wounds  my  conscience,  because 
it  is  contrary  to  my  natural  feelings,  and 
ought  to  be  detested  without  examination,” 
is  the  language  of  antipathy. 

But  revelation,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  direct 
expression  of  the  will  of  God.  In  it  there  is 
nothing  arbitrary.  It  is  a guide  which  ought 
to  govern  all  human  reasoning. 

I shall  not  indirectly  reply,  that  revelation 
is  not  universal ; that  among  Christian  nations 
there  are  many  individuals  who  do  not  admit 
it,  and  that  some  common  principle  of  reason- 
ing is  required  for  all  men 

But  I say  that  revelation  is  not  a system 
of  politics  or  of  morals  ; that  its  precepts  re- 
quire to  be  explained,  modified,  limited  the 
one  by  the  other;  that  taken  in  a literal  sense, 
they  would  overturn  the  world,  annihilate 
self-defence,  industry,  commerce,  reciprocal 
attachments.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  one  in- 
contestible  proof  of  the  frightful  evils  which 
result  from  religious  maxims  ill  understood. 

How  great  the  differences  betw'een  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  theologians!  betw'een  the 
moderns  and  the  ancients  I The  evangelical 
morality  of  Paley  is  not  the  evangelical  mo- 
rality of  St.  Nicholas  ; that  of  the  Jansenists 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings  divide  them 
selves  into  three  classes : one  class  is  guided  by 
criticism;  the  principle  of  utility;  another  fol- 
low's ascetism ; the  other  follow’S  the  confused 
impressions  of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  The 
first,  far  from  excluding  pleasures,  offer  them 
as  a proof  of  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
ascetics  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  pleasures  : 
if  they  allow'  them,  it  is  never  for  their  own 
sake,  but  as  a means  to  a certain  necessary 
end.  The  last  approve  or  condemn  them 
according  to  their  fancy,  w'ithout  being  de- 
termined by  the  consideration  of  their  conse- 
quences. Re  velation  is  not  therefore  a separate 
principle  : this  title  can  only  be  given  to  what 
does  not  require  proof,  and  which  may  be 
employed  to  prove  every  thing  else. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION. 


[Cii.  III. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  FOUU*  SAN’CTIOMS  OR  SOURCES  OF 
PAI.V  AND  PLEASURE. 


I. 

It  Ins  been  showTi  that  the  happiness  of  the 
individuals,  of  wliom  a coininunity  is  com- 
posed, that  is,  their  pleasures  and  their  se<‘u- 
rity,  is  the  end  and  the  sole  end  which  the 
leftislator  ought  to  have  in  view : the  sole 
standard,  in  conformity  to  wliieh  each  indi- 
vidu  il  ought,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the 
legislator,  to  be  made  to  fashion  his  beha- 
viour. But  whether  it  be  this  or  any  thing 
else  that  is  to  be  done,  there  is  nothing  by 
which  a man  can  ultimately  be  made  to  do  it, 
but  either  pain  or  pleasure.  Having  taken  a 
general  view  of  these  two  grand  objects  (viz. 
pleasure,  and  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
immunity  from  pain)  in  the  character  o( final 
causes;  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a view 
of  pleasure  and  pain  itself,  in  the  character 
of  efficient  causes  or  means. 

II. 

There  are  four  distinguishable  sources  from 
which  pleasure  and  pain  are  in  use  to  flow : 
considered  separately,  they  may  be  termed 
the  physical,  the  political,  the  moral,  and  the 
reliyious:  and  inasmuch  as  the  pleasures  and 
pains  belonging  to  each  of  them  are  capable 
of  giving  a binding  force  to  any  law  or  rule 
of  conduct,  they  may  all  of  them  be  termed 
sanctions.'^ 


• The  following  is  an  extract  from  a better  of 
Bentham’s  to  Dumont,  dated  O t 2fl,  1(121 : — 

“ Sanctions.  Since  the  Traites,  ot’'ers  have 
been  discovered.  T ere  are  now,  I.  Human: 
six,  viz.  1.  Phys'cal ; 2.  Retributive;  il.  Sym- 
patn  t:c;  4.  Antipat  eti  ; ft.  Popular,  or 
JMoral  • H.  Political,  including  Legal  and  Ad- 
ministrative. 

1 1.  Superhuman  vice  Religious  : all  exem- 
plif'able  in  the  case  of  drunkenness ; viz.  the 
punitory  class. 

“ Note — San-tions  in  ffcnere  duae,  punitoriae  et 
remuneratoriae ; in  scrie,  septem  ut  super;  seven 
multip'ied  ('y  two,  equal  fourteen. 

“ The  J idic  tory  of  t'  e popular  or  moral 
sanction  has  two  Sections  : that  of  the  few,  and 
that  of  the  many:  Aristocratic •!  and  Demo- 
cr.itiral:  th  ir  law.s,  their  decisions,  are  to  a vast 
extent  opposit'*.” 

+ S metio,  in  Latin,  was  used  to  signify  the 
act  of  hindm/x,  and,  by  a common  grammatical 
transition,  any  Ihinsx  ■which  serves  to  bind  a 
man  : to  wit,  to  the  observ mce  of  such  or  su  h 
a mode  of  conduct.  According  to  a Latin  gram, 
marian,®  the  import  of  the  word  is  derived  by 
rather  a far-fetc''ed  process  (such  as  those  com- 
monly are,  and  in  a great  m'>asure  indeed  must 
be,  by  which  int’lle  tual  ideas  are  derivetl  from 
sensible  ones)  from  t 'e  word  .wwgwi.v,  blood 
because  among  the  Romans,  with  a view  to  in- 
culcate into  the  people  a persuasion  that  such  or 

» Servius.  See  Ainsworth’s  Diet,  ad  verbum 
Sanctio, 


HI. 

If  it  be  in  the  present  life,  and  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  not  purposely  mo- 
dified by  the  interposition  of  the  will  of  any 
human  being,  nor  by  any  extraordinary  in- 
terposition of  any  superior  invisible  being, 
that  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  takes  place  or 
is  expected,  it  m ly  be  said  to  issue  from,  or 
to  belong  to,  the  physical  sanction. 

IV. 

If  at  the  hands  of  a particular  person  or 
set  of  persons  in  the  community,  who  under 
names  correspondent  to  that  of  judye,  are 
chosen  for  the  particular  purpose  of  dispens- 
ing it,  accori.ing  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
or  supreme  ruling  power  in  the  state,  it  may 
be  said  to  issue  from  the  political  sanction. 
v. 

If  at  the  hands  of  such  chance  persons  in 
the  community,  as  the  party  in  question  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  have  con- 
cerns with,  according  to  each  man’s  spon- 
taneous disposition,  and  not  according  to  any 
settled  or  concerted  rule,  it  may  be  said  to 
issue  from  the  moral  or  popular  sanction.^h. 

VI. 

If  from  the  immediate  hand  of  a superior 
invisible  being,  either  in  the  present  life,  or 
in  a future,  it  may  be  said  to  issue  from  the 
reliijious  sanction. 

VII. 

Pleasures  or  pains  which  may  be  expected 
to  issue  from  the  physical,  political,  or  moral 
sanctions,  must  all  of  them  be  expected  to  be 
experienced,  if  ever,  in  t)\Q  present  life:  those 
which  may  be  expected  to  issue  from  the  reli- 
yious  sanction,  may  be  expected  to  be  expe- 
rienced either  in  the  present  life  or  in  a future. 

VIII. 

Those  which  can  be  experienced  in  the 
present  life,  can  of  course  be  no  others  than 


such  a mode  o conduct  would  be  rendered  obli- 
gatory upon  a man  by  the  force  of  what  I call 
tile  religious  sanction  (Pat  is,  that  he  would  be 
made  to  suffer  liy  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  some  superior  being,  if  he  failed  to  observe 
the  mode  of  conduct  in  question)  certain  cere- 
monies were  contrived  by  the  priests : in  the 
course  of  which  ceremonies  the  blood  of  victims 
was  made  use  of. 

A Sanction  t'^en  is  a source  of  obligatory 
powers  or  motives:  that  is,  of  and  plea- 
sures ; w'dc"  , according  as  tlicy  are  connected 
with  such  or  such  modes  of  conduct,  op  rate, 
and  are  indeed  the  only  things  which  can  operate, 
■AS  fnotives.  See  CIi  p.  x.  [Motives.] 

J B tte  f’rmed  popular,  as  more  directly  in- 
dicative of  its  co''stituf-nt  cause;  as  likewise  of  its 
relation  to  the  more  common  jihrase  public  opi- 
nion, in  French  opinion  pnblique.  the  name  Pere 
given  to  that  tutelary  power,  of  whic  of  late  so 
much  is  said,  and  • y which  so  much  is  done. 
The  latter  appellation  is  however  unhapny  and 
ine.xpressive ; since  if  opinion  is  material,  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  t’:e  influence  it  exercises  over 
action,  through  the  medium  of  the  affections 
and  the  will. 
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sudi  as  human  nature  in  the  course  of  the 
present  life  is  susceptible  of : and  from  each 
of  these  sources  may  floAV  all  the  pleasures  or 
pains  of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
life,  human  nature  is  susceptihle.  With  re- 
gard to  these,  then  (with  which  alone  we 
have  in  this  place  any  concern),  those  of  them 
which  belong  to  any  one  of  those  sanctions, 
differ  not  ultimately  in  kind  from  those  which 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  other  three : the 
only  difference  there  is  among  them  lies  in 
the  circumstances  that  accompany  their  pro- 
duction. A suffering  which  bef’als  a man  in 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  course  of  things, 
shall  be  styled,  for  instance,  a calamity ; in 
which  case,  if  it  be  supposed  to  befal  him 
through  any  imprudence  of  his,  it  may  be 
styled  a punishment  issuing  from  the  physical 
sanction.  Now  this  same  suffering,  if  in- 
flicted by  the  law,  will  be  what  is  commonly 
called  a punishment ; if  incurred  for  want  of 
any  friendly  assistance,  which  the  misconduct, 
or  supposed  misconduct,  of  the  sufferer  has 
occasioned  to  he  witliholden,  a punishment 
issuing  from  the  moral  sanction;  if  through 
the  immediate  interposition  of  a particular 
providence,  a punishment  issuing  from  the 
religious  sanction. 

IX. 

A man’s  goods,  or  his  person,  are  consumed 
by  fire.  If  this  happened  to  him  by  what  is 
called  an  accident,  it  was  a calamity : if  by 
re  json  of  his  own  imprudence  (for  instance, 
from  his  ne, fleeting  to  put  his  candle  out),  it 
may  be  styled  a punishment  of  the  physical 
sanction  : if  it  happened  to  him  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  political  ma.istrate,  a punishment 
belonging  to  the  political  sanction  — that  is, 
what  is  commonly  called  a punishment:  if  for 
want  of  any  assistance  which  his  neUjhbour 
withheld  from  him  out  of  some  dislike  to  his 
moral  character,  a punishment  of  the  moral 
sanction  : if  by  an  immediate  act  of  God's 
displeasure,  manifested  on  account  of  some 
sin  committed  by  him,  or  through  any  dis- 
traction of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  dread  of 
such  displeasure,  a punishment  of  the  reliy  ious 
sanction.* 

X. 

As  to  such  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  be- 
longing to  the  religious  sanction,  as  regard  a 
future  life,  of  what  kind  these  may  be,  we 
cannot  know.  These  lie  not  open  to  our 
observation.  During  tl;e  present  lift  they 
are  matter  only  of  expectation:  and,  whether 
that  expectation  be  derive. 1 from  natural  or 
revealed  religion,  the  particular  kind  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  if  it  be  ditferent  from  all  those 

* A suffering  conceived  to  be  al  a man  by 
the.  immediate  act  of  God,  as  above,  is  often,  for 
sbo.tness  sake,  called  & jndgmnil : instead  of 
saying,  a suffering  inflicted  on  him  in  cons-e- 
quence  of  a special  judgment  formed,  and  reso- 
lution thereupon  taken,  by  the  Deity. 
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which  lie  open  to  our  observation,  is  what 
we  can  have  no  idea  of.  The  best  ideas  we 
can  obtain  of  such  pains  and  pleasures  are 
altogether  unliquidated  in  point  of  quality. 
In  what  other  respects  our  ideas  of  them  m'aij 
be  liquidated,  will  be  considered  in  another 
place. f 

xr. 

Of  these  four  sanctions,  the  physical  is  al- 
together, we  may  observe,  tlie  ground-work 
of  the  political  and  the  moral : so  is  it  also 
of  the  religious,  in  as  far  as  the  latter  bears 
relation  to  tlie  present  life.  It  is  included  in 
each  of  those  other  three.  This  may  operate 
in  any  case  (that  is,  any  of  the  pains  or  plea- 
sures belonging  to  it  may  operate)  independ- 
ently of  them  : none  of  them  can  operate  but 
by  means  of  this.  In  a word,  the  powers  of 
nature  may  operate  of  themselves ; hut  nei- 
ther the  magistrate,  nor  men  at  large,  can 
operate,  nor  is  God  in  the  case  in  question 
supposed  to  operate,  but  through  the  powers 
of  nature. 

XII. 

For  these  four  objects,  which  in  their  na- 
ture have  so  much  in  common,  it  seemed  of 
use  to  tind  a common  name.  It  seemed  of 
use,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  convenience 
of  giving  a name  to  certain  pleasures  and 
pains,  for  which  a name  equally  characteristic 
could  hardly  otherwise  have  been  found  : in 
the  second  place,  for  the  sake  of  liolning  up 
the  efficacy  of  certain  moral  forces,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  apt  not  to  be  sufficiently 
attended  to.  Does  the  political  sanction 
exert  an  influence  over  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind ? Tlie  moral,  the  religious  sanctions,  do 
so  too.  In  every  inch  of  his  career  are  the 
operations  of  the  political  magistrate  liable 
to  be  aided  or  impeded  by  these  two  foreign 
powers:  who,  one  or  other  of  them,  or  both, 
are  sure  to  be  either  his  rivals  or  his  allies. 
Does  it  happen  to  him  to  leave  them  out  in 
his  calculations?  he  will  be  sure  almost  to 
find  himself  mistaken  in  the  result.  Of  all 
this  we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  work.  It  behoves  him,  therefore, 
to  have  them  continually  before  I is  eyes;  and 
that  under  such  a name  as  e.xhibits  the  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  his  own  purposes  and  designs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

VALUE  OF  A LOT  OF  PLEASURE  OR  PAIN, 

• HOW  TO  RE  measured. 

I. 

Pleasures  then,  and  the  avoidance  of  pains 
are  the  ends  which  the  legislator  has  in  vieW' 
it  behoves  him  therefore  to  understand  their 
value.  Pleasures  and  pains  are  the  in>ti  u- 
ments  he  has  to  work  with : it  behoves  him 

-f-  See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet],  par.  2,  Note, 
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therefore  to  understand  their  force,  which  is 
a^'iiin,  in  another  point  of  view,  their  value. 

II. 

To  a person  considered  by  hititxelf,  the 
value  of  a pleasure  or  pain  considered  by  it- 
self, will  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
four  foHowdng  circumstances  :* 

1.  Its  intensity. 

2.  Its  duration 

3.  Its  certainty  or  uncertainty. 

4.  Its  propinquity  or  remoteness. 

III. 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  are  to 
be  considered  in  estimating  a pleasure  or  a 
pain  considered  each  of  them  by  itself.  But 
when  the  value  of  any  pleasure  or  pahi  is 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
tendency  of  any  act  by  wdiich  it  is  produced, 
there  are  two  other  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  the  account ; these  are, 

5.  Its  fecundity,  or  the  chance  it  has  of 
being  followed  by  sensations  of  the  sane  kind ; 
that  is,  pleasures,  if  it  be  a pleasure : pains, 
if  it  he  a pain. 

6.  Its  purity,  or  the  chance  it  has  of  not 
beinr  followed  by  sensations  of  the  opposite 
kind  ; that  is,  pains,  if  it  be  a pleasure  : 
pleasures,  if  it  be  a pain. 

These  two  last,  however,  are  in  strictness 
scarcely  to  be  deemed  properties  of  the  pleti- 
sure  or  the  pain  itself ; they  are  not,  there- 
fore, in  strictness  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  that  pleasure  or  that 
pain.  They  are  in  strictness  to  he  deemed 
properties  only  of  the  act,  or  other  event,  by 
which  such  pie  sure  or  pain  has  been  pro- 
duced ; and  accordingly  are  only  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  of  the  tendency  of  such  act 
or  such  event. 

IV. 

To  a number  of  persons,  Aidth  reference  to 
each  of  whom  the  value  of  a pleasure  or  a 
pain  is  coi.sidered,  it  will  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  seven  circumstances:  to  wit,  the 
six  preceding  ones ; viz. 

1.  Its  intensity. 

2.  Its  duration. 

3.  Its  certainty  or  uncertainty. 

4.  Its  propinquity  or  remoteness. 

5.  Its  fecundity. 


• These  circumstances  have  since  been  de- 
nominated elements  or  dimensions  of  value  in  a 
pleasure  or  a pain. 

Not  long  a ter  t’^e  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  the  following  memoriter  verses  were 
framed,  in  the  view  of  lodging  more  effectually, 
in  the  memory,  these  points,  on  which  the  whole 
fal  ric  ot  morals  and  legislation  may  be  seen  to 
rest. 

Intense,  long^  certain,  speedy,  fruitful,  pure — 

Suen  marks  in  plcusnrrs  and  in  pains  endure. 

Such  pleasures  seek,  if  private  be  thy  end  : 

If  it  he  public,  wide  let  them  e.rtcnd. 

Sue' I pi. his  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view; 

If  pains  snust  come,  let  the.n  extend  to  few. 


G.  Its  purity. 

And  one  othor ; to  wit : 

7.  Its  extent ; that  's,  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  extends;  or  (in  other  words) 
who  are  alfected  by  it. 

V. 

To  take  an  exact  account,  then,  of  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  any  act,  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  a community  are  affected,  proceed 
as  follows.  Begin  with  any  one  person  of 
those  whose  interests  seem  most  imme- 
diately to  be  affected  by  it : and  take  an  ac- 
count, 

1.  Of  the  value  of  each  distinguishahle 
pleasure  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  it 
in  the  first  instance. 

2.  Of  the  value  of  each  pain  which  appears 
to  he  produced  by  it  in  the  first  instance. 

3.  Ol  the  value  of  each  pleasure  which 
appears  to  he  produced  by  it  after  the  hist. 
This  constitutes  the  fecundity  of  the  first 
pleasure  and  the  imqiurity  of  the  first  pain. 

4.  Of  the  value  of  each  pain  which  appears 
to  be  produced  by  it  after  the  first.  This 
constitutes  the  fecundity  of  the  first  pain,  and 
the  impurity  of  the  first  pleasure. 

o.  Sum  up  all  the  values  of  all  the  plea- 
sures on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  all  the 
pains  on  the  other.  The  balance,  if  it  he 
on  the  side  of  pleasure,  will  give  the  yood 
tendency  of  the  act  upon  the  whole,  with 
respect  to  the  interests  of  that  individual 
person  ; if  on  tlie  side  of  pain,  the  bad  ten- 
dency of  it  upon  the  whole. 

G.  Take  an  accoum  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons whose  interests  appear  to  be  concerned ; 
and  repeat  tlie  above  process  with  respect  to 
each.  Sum  up  the  numbers  expressive  of  the 
degrees  oi  yood  tendency,  which  the  act  has, 
with  respect  to  each  individual,  in  regard  to 
whom  the  tendency  of  it  is  yood  upon  the 
whole : do  this  again  w ith  respect  to  each 
individual,  in  regard  to  whom  the  tendency 
of  it  is  yood  upon  the  wiiole : do  this  again 
with  respect  to  each  individual,  in  regard  to 
W'hoin  the  tendency  of  it  is  bad  upon  the 
W'hole.  Take  the  balance  ; which,  if  on  the 
side  of  pleasure,  will  give  the  general  yood 
tendency  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  or  community  of  individuals  con- 
cerned ; if  on  the  side  of  pain,  the  general 
evil  tendency,  with  respect  to  the  same  com- 
munity. 

VI. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  process 
should  be  strictly  pursued  previously  to  every 
moral  judgment,  or  to  every  legislative  or 
judicial  operation.  It  may,  however,  be 
always  kept  in  view' : and  as  near  as  the 
process  actually  pursued  on  these  occasions 
approaches  to  it,  so  near  will  such  process 
approach  to  the  character  of  an  exact  one. 

vii. 

The  same  process  is  alike  applicable  to 
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pleasure  and  pain,  in  whatever  sh^e  they 
appear ; and  by.  whatever  Uenoinination  they 
are  disting.uis.ied to  pleasure,  whetl.er  it  be 
called  good  (which  is  properly  the  cause  or 
instrument  of  pleasure),  or  profit  (wliich  is 
dist  nt  pleasure,  or  the  c.use  or  instrument 
of  distant  pleasure),  or  convenience,  or  advan- 
tage,. benefit,  emolument,  happiness,  and  so 
forth:  to  pain,  whether  it  be  called  evil 
(which  corresponds  to  good),  or  mischief,  or 
inconvenience,  or  disadvantage,  or  loss,  or  un- 
happiness, and  so  forth. 

VIII. 

Nor  is  this  a novel  and  unwarranted,  any 
more  than  it  is  a useless  theory.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  but  what  the  practice  of 
mankind,  wheresoever  they  have  a clear  view 
of  their  own  interest,  is  perfectly  conformable 
to.  An  article  of  property,  an  estate  in  land, 
for  instance,  is  valuable:  on  what  account? 
On  account  of  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds  which 
it  enables  a man  to  produce,  and,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  pains  of  all  kinds  which 
it  enables  him  to  avert.  But  the  value  of 
such  an  article  of  property  is  universally  un- 
derstood to  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  length 
or  shortness  of  the  time  which  a man  has  in 
it  • the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  its  coming 
into  possession : and  the  nearness  or  remote- 
ness of  the  time  at  which,  if  at  all,  it  is  to 
come  into  possession.  As  to  the  intensity  of 
the  pleasures  which  a man  may  derive  from 
it,  this  is  never  thought  of,  because  it  de- 
pends upon  the  use  which  each  particular 
person  may  come  to  make  of  it ; which  cannot 
be  estimated  till  the  particular  pleasures  he 
may  come  to  derive  from  it,  or  the  particular 
pains  he  may  come  to  exclude  by  means  of 
it,  are  brought  to  view.  For  the  same  reason, 
neither  does  he  think  of  the  fecundity  or 
purity  of  those  pleasures. 

Thus  much  for  pleasure  and  pain,  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness,  in  general.  We  come 
now  to  consider  the  several  particular  kinds 
of  pain  and  pleasure. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PLEASURES  AND  PAINS,  THEIR  KINDS. 

I. 

Having  represented  what  belongs  to  all  sorts 
of  pleasures  and  pains  alike,  we  come  now  to 
exhibit,  each  by  itself,  the  several  sorts  of 
pains  and  pleasures.  Pains  and  pleasures 
may  be  calleu  by  one  general  word,  interest- 
ing perceptions.  Interesting  perceptions  are 
either  simple  or  complex.  Tlie  simple  ones 
are  those  which  cannot  any  one  of  them  be 
resolved  into  more  : complex  are  those  which 
are  resolvable  into  divers  simple  ones.  A 
complex  interesting  perception  may  accord- 
ingly be  composed  either,  1.  Of  pleasures 
alone  : 2.  Of  pains  alone : or,  3,  Of  a plea- 
VOL.  I. 


sure  or  pleasures,  and  a pain  or  pains  toge- 
ther. What  cetermines  a lot  of  pleasure, 
for  example,  to  be  r..garded  as  one  complex 
pleasure,  rather  than  as  divers  simple  ones, 
is  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  W hat- 
ever  pleasures  are  excited  all  at  once  bv 
the  action  of  the  same  cause,  are  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  constituting  all  together  but 
one  pleasure. 

II. 

The  several  simple  pleasures  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible,  seem  to  be  as 
follows:  1.  The  pleasures  of  sense.  2.  The 
pleasures  of  wealth.  3.  The  pleasures  of 
skill.  4.  The  pleasures  of  amity.  5.  The 
pleasures  of  a good  name.  6.  The  pleasures 
of  power.  7.  The  pleasures  of  piety.  8.  1 he 
pleasures  of  benevolence.  9.  The  pleasures 
of  malevolence.  19.  The  pleasuiv-s  of  me- 
mory. 11.  The  pleasures  of  imagination. 
12.  The  pleasures  of  expectation.  13.  The 
pleasures  dependent  on  association.  14.  The 
pleasures  of  relief. 

III. 

The  several  simple  pains  seem  to  be  as 
follows  : 1.  The  pains  of  privation.  2.  The 
pains  of  the  senses.  3.  The  pains  of  awk- 
wardness. 4.  The  pains  of  enmity.  5.  The 
pains  of  an  ill  name.  6.  The  pains  of  piety. 
7 The  pains  of  benevolence,  ft.  The  pains 
of  malevolence.  9.  The  pains  of  the  me- 
mory. 10.  The  pains  of  the  imagination. 
11.  The  pains  of  expectation.  12.  The  pains 
dependent  on  association.* 

IV. 

1 . The  pleasures  of  sense  seem  to  be  as 
follows:  1.  The  pleasures  of  the  taste  or 
palate  ; including  whatever  pleasures  are 
experienced  in  satisfying  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  2.  The  pleasure  of  in- 
toxication. 3.  The  pi  asures  of  the  organ 
of  smelling.  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  touch. 
5.  The  simple  pleasures  of  the  ear ; inde- 
pendent of  association.  6.  The  simple  plea- 
sures of  the  eye;  independent  of  associa*’on, 
7.  The  pleasure  of  the  sexual  sense.  8.  The 
pleasure  of  health  : or,  the  internal  plea- 
surable feeling  or  flow  of  spirits  (as  it  is 

* Tne  catalogue  here  given,  is  w'  at  seemed 
to  be  a complete  list  of  the  several  simple  plea- 
sures and  pains  of  which  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible : insomuch,  that  if,  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  a man  feels  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is 
either  referable  at  once  to  some  one  or  other  of 
these  kinds,  or  resolvable  into  such  as  are.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  a satisfaction  to  the 
rea.ier,  to  have  seen  an  analytical  view  of  the 
subject,  taken  upon  an  exhaustive  plan,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  catalogue  to  be 
what  it  puqrorts  to  be,  a complete  one.  The 
catalogue  is  in  fact  the  result  of  such  an  ana- 
lysis ; which,  however,  I thought  it  better  to 
tliscard  at  present,  as  being  of  too  metaitl'y-iciil 
a cast,  and  not  strictly  within  the  limits  oi  t'.is 
desiun.  See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmett]  par. 
Note. 
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called)  which  accompanies  a state  of  full 
health  and  vigour ; especially  at  times  of 
moderate  bodily  exertion.  9.  The  pleasures 
of  novelty : or,  the  pleasures  derived  from 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  of  curiosity, 
hy  the  application  of  new  objects  to  any  of 
the  senses.* 

v. 

2.  By  the  plejisures  of  wealth  may  be 
meant  those  pleasures  which  a man  is  apt  to 
derive  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
any  article  or  articles  which  stand  in  the  list 
of  instruments  of  enjoyment  or  security,  and 
more  particularly  at  the  time  of  his  first  ac- 
quiring them  ; at  which  time  the  pleasure 
may  be  styled  a pleasure  of  gain  or  a pleasure 
of  acquisition : ut  other  titnes  a pleasure  of 
possession. 

3.  The  pleasures  of  skill,  as  exercised 
upon  particular  ohjects,  are  those  whicli  ac- 
company the  application  of  such  particular 
instruments  of  enjoyment  to  their  uses,  as 
cannot  be  so  applied  without  a greater  or  less 
share  of  difficulty  or  exertion.f 

VI. 

4.  The  pleasures  of  amity,  or  self-recom- 
mendation, arc  the  pleasures  that  may  ac- 
company the  persuasion  of  a man’s  being  in 
the  acquisition  or  the  possession  of  the  good- 
will of  such  or  such  assignable  person  or 
persons  in  particular  : or,  as  the  phrase  is,  of 
being  upon  good  terms  with  him  or  them : 
and  as  a fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  a way  to 
have  tbe  benefit  of  their  spontaneous  and 
gratuitous  services. 

VII. 

5.  The  pleasures  of  a good  name  are  the 
pleasures  that  accompany  the  persuasion  of  a 
man’s  being  in  the  acquisition  or  the  posses- 
sion of  tbe  good-will  of  the  world  about  him  ; 
that  is,  of  such  members  of  society  as  he  is 
likely  to  have  concerns  with ; and  as  a means 
of  it,  either  their  love  or  their  esteem,  or 
both : and  as  a fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in 
the  way  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  sponta- 
neous and  gratuitous  services.  These  may 
likewise  be  called  the  pleasures  of  good  re- 
pute, the  pleasures  of  honour,  or  the  plea- 
sures of  the  moral  sanction.:); 

VIII. 

6.  The  pleasures  of  power  are  the  plea- 
sures that  accompany  the  persuasion  of  a 
man’s  being  in  a condition  to  dispose  people, 
by  means  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  give 

• There  are  also  pleasures  of  novelty,  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  new  ideas  ; these  are  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination.  See  infra,  xiii. 

•f  For  instance,  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
gratify  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  singing,  or  per- 
forming upon  an;y  musical  instrument.  The 

geaiure  thus  obtained,  is  a thing  superadded  to, 
id  perfectly  distinguishable  from,  that  which 
a man  eiyoys  fVom  nearing  another  person  per- 
form in  the  same  nanner. 

$ See  ch,  iii  [Sanctions.] 


him  the  benefit  of  their  services  : that  is,  by 
the  hope  of  some  service,  or  by  the  fear  of 
some  disservice,  that  he  may  be  in  the  way 
to  render  them. 

IX. 

7.  The  pleasures  of  piety  are  the  pleasures 
that  accompany  the  belief  of  a man’s  being  in 
the  acquisition  or  in  possession  of  the  good- 
will or  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; and  as 
a fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  a way  of  enjoy- 
ing pleasures  to  be  received  by  God’s  special 
appointment,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  a life  to 
come.  These  may  also  be  called  the  plea- 
sures of  religion,  the  pleasures  of  a religious 
disposition,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  religious 
sanction.il 

X. 

8.  The  pleasures  of  benevolence  are  the 
pleasures  resulting  from  the  view  of  any  plea- 
sures supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  beings 
who  may  be  tlic  objects  of  beneyolence  ; to 
wit,  the  sensitive  beings  we  are  acquainted 
with ; under  which  are  commonly  included, 
1.  The  Supreme  Being.  2.  Human  beings. 
3.  Other  animals.  These  may  also  be  called 
the  pleasures  of  good-wll,  the  pleasures  of 
sympathy,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent 
or  social  affections. 

XI. 

9.  The  pleasures  of  malevolence  are  the 
pleasures  resulting  from  the  view  of  any  pain 
supposed  to  be  suffered  by  the  beings  who 
may  become  the  objects  of  malevolence ; to 
wit,  1.  Human  beings.  2.  Other  animals. 
These  may  also  be  styled  the  pleasures  of 
ill-will,  the  pleasures  of  the  irascible  appetite, 
the  pleasures  of  antipathy,  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  malevolent  or  dissocial  affections. 

XII. 

10.  The  pleasures  of  the  memory  are  the 
pleasures  which,  after  having  enjoyed  such 
and  such  pleasures,  or  even  in  some  cases  af- 
ter having  suffered  such  and  such  pains,  a man 
will  now  and  then  experience,  at  recollecting 
them  exactly  in  the  order  and  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  actually  enjoyed 
or  suffered.  These  derivative  pleasures  may 
of  course  be  distinguished  into  as  many  species 
ns  there  are  of  original  perceptions,  from 
whence  they  may  be  copied.  They  may  also 
be  styled  pleasures  of  simple  recollection. 

XIII. 

11.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are 
the  pleasures  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  any  such  pleasures  as  may 
happen  to  be  suggested  by  the  memory,  but 
in  a different  order,  and  accompanied  by  dif- 
ferent groups  of  circumstances.  These  may 
accordingly  be  referred  to  any  one  of  the  three 
cardinal  points  of  time,  present,  past,  or  fu- 
ture. It  is  evident  they  may  admit  of  as  many 
distinctions  as  those  of  the  former  class. 


II  See  ch.  iii.  [Sanctions.] 
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XIV. 

12.  The  pleasures  of  expectation  are  the 
pleasures  that  result  from  the  contemplation 
of  any  sort  of  pleasure,  referred  to  time  fu- 
ture, and  accompanied  wth  the  sentiment  of 
belief.  These  also  may  admit  of  the  same 
distinctions.* 

XV. 

13.  The  pleasures  of  association  are  the 
pleasures  which  certain  objects  or  incidents 
may  happen  to  afford,  not  of  themselves,  but 
merely  in  virtue  of  some  association  they 
have  contracted  in  the  mind  with  certain  ob- 
jects or  incidents  which  are  in  themselves 
pleasurable.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  pleasure  of  skill,  when  afforded  by 
such  a set  of  incidents  as  compose  a game  of 
chess.  This  derives  its  pleasurable  quality 
from  its  association  partly  with  the  pleasures 
of  skill,  as  exercised  in  the  production  of 
incidents  pleasurable  of  themselves : partly 
from  its  association  with  the  pleasures  of 
power.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  plea- 
sure of  good  luck,  when  afforded  by  such 
incidents  as  compose  the  game  of  hazard,  or 
any  other  game  of  chance,  when  played  at 
for  nothing.  This  derives  its  pleasurable 
quality  from  its  association  with  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  wealth ; to  Avit,  with  the  plea- 
sure of  acquiring  it. 

XVI. 

14.  Farther  on  we  shall  see  pains  grounded 
upon  pleasures ; in  like  manner  may  we  now 
see  pleasures  grounded  upon  pains.  To  the 
catalogue  of  pleasures  may  accordingly  be 
added  the  pleasures  of  relief:  or,  the  plea- 
sures which  a man  experiences  when,  after 
he  has  been  enduring  a pain  of  any  kind  for 
a certain  time,  it  comes  to  cease,  or  to  abate. 
These  may  of  course  be  distinguished  into  as 
many  species  as  there  are  of  pains : and  may 
give  rise  to  so  many  pleasures  of  memory,  of 
imagination,  and  of  expectation. 

XVII. 

1.  Pains  of  privation  are  the  pains  that  may 
result  from  the  thought  of  not  possessing  in 
the  time  present  any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
pleasures.  Pains  of  privation  may  accordingly 
be  resolved  into  as  many  kinds  as  there  are 
of  pleasures  to  whicli  they  may  correspond, 
and  from  the  absence  whereof  they  may  be 
derived. 

XVIII. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  pains  which  arc 
only  so  many  modifications  of  the  several 
pains  of  privation.  When  the  enjoyment  of 
any  particular  pleasure  happens  to  be  parti- 
cularly desired,  but  without  any  expectation 
approaching  to  assurance,  the  pain  of  privation 
which  thereupon  results  takes  a particular 
name,  and  is  called  the  pain  of  desire,  or  of 
unsatisfied  desire. 

* In  contradistinction  to  tliese,_  all  other  plea- 
sures may  be  termed  pleasures  of  enjoymeni. 
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XIX. 

Wliere  the  enjoyment  happens  to  have  been 
looked  for  with  a degree  of  expectation  ap- 
proaching to  assurance,  and  that  expectation 
is  made  suddenly  to  cease,  it  is  called  a pain 
of  disappointment. 

XX. 

A pain  of  privation  takes  the  name  of  a 
pain  of  regret  in  two  cases:  1.  Where  it  is 
grounded  on  the  memory  of  a pleasure,  which 
having  been  once  enjoyed,  appears  not  likely 
to  be  enjoyed  again : 2.  Where  it  is  grounded 
on  the  idea  of  a pleasure,  which  was  never 
actually  enjoyed,  nor  perhaps  so  much  as  ex- 
pected, but  which  might  have  been  enjoyed 
(it  is  supposed)  had  such  or  such  a contin- 
gency happened,  which,  in  fact,  did  not 
happen. 

XXI. 

2.  The  several  pains  of  the  senses  seem 
to  be  as  follows;  1.  The  pains  of  hunger  and 
thirst : or,  the  disagreeable  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  want  of  suitable  substances 
which  need  at  times  to  be  applied  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  2.  The  pains  of  the  taste : 
or,  the  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
the  application  of  various  substances  to  the 
palate,  and  other  superior  parts  of  the  same 
canal.  3.  The  pains  of  the  organ  of  smell : 
or,  the  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
the  effluvia  of  various  substances  wnen  ap- 
plied to  that  organ.  4.  The  pains  of  the 
touch : or,the  disagreeable  sensations  produced 
by  the  application  of  various  substances  to 
the  skin.  5.  The  simple  pains  of  the  hear- 
ing: or,  the  disagreeable  sensations  excited  in 
the  organ  of  that  sense  b)'  various  kinds  of 
sounds;  independently  (as  before)  of  associa- 
tion. 6.  The  simple  pains  of  the  sight : or,  the 
disagreeable  sensations,  if  any  such  there  be, 
that  may  be  excited  in  the  organ  of  that  sense 
by  visible  images,  independent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  7.f  The  pains  resulting 
from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  unless  these  be 
referable  to  the  toucli.  8.  The  pains  of  dis- 
ease : or,  the  acute  and  uneasy  sensations 
resulting  from  the  several  diseases  and  indis- 
positions to  which  human  nature  is  liable. 
9.  The  pain  of  exertion,  whether  bodily  or 
mental : or,  the  uneasy  sensation  which  is  apt 
' to  accompany  any  intense  effort,  whether  of 
mind  or  body. 

XXII. 

3-1;  The  pains  of  au  kwardness  are  the  pains 


•f  The  pleasure  of  the  sexual  sense  seems  to 
have  no  positive  pain  to  correspond  to  it : it  ha» 
only  a pain  of  privation,  or  pain  of  the  menta- 
class,  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  desire.  If  any 
positive  pain  of  body  result  from  the  want  of 
such  indulgence,  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  pains 
of  disease. 

J The  pleasures  of  novelty  have  no  positive 
pains  corresponding  to  them.  The  pain  which 
a man  experiences  when  he  is  in  the  condition 
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wl'iich  sometimes  result  from  the  unsuecess- 
ful  eiuh'iivour  to  apply  any  particular  instru- 
ments of  eiijoytiient  or  security  to  their  uses, 
or  from  tlie  clitliculty  a man  experiences  in 
applying  them.* 

XXIII. 

4.  The  pains  of  enmity  are  the  pains  that 
may  accompany  the  persuasion  of  a man’s  l)e- 
ing  obnoxious  to  the  ill-will  of  such  or  such 
an  assignable  person  or  j)ersons  in  | artienlai-; 
or,  as  the  plirase  is,  of  being  upon  ill  terms 
with  him  or  them:  ami,  in  consequence,  of 
I eing  obiioxious  to  certain  i)ains  of  some  sort 
or  other,  of  which  he  may  be  the  cause. 

XXIV. 

5.  The  pains  of  an  ill-name  are  the  pains 
that  accompany  the  persuasion  of  a man  s be- 
ing obnoxious,  or  in  a way  to  be  oliuoxious 
to  the  ill-will  of  the  world  about  I im.  I hese 
may  likewise  be  called  the  pains  of  ill-ivpute, 
the  pains  of  dishonour,  or  the  pains  of  the 
moral  sanction. f 

XXV. 

6. J  The  pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that 
accompany  the  belief  of  a man’s  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  displeasure  of  the  Supreme 
Being:  and,  in  consequence,  to  certain  pains 

of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  hims  If,  that 
pain,  w ich  in  French  is  expressed  by  a single 
word  cinini,  is  a pain  of  privation  ; a pain  re- 
sulting from  the  absencq  not  only  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  novelty,  but  of  all  kinds  of  plea- 
sure whatsoever. 

The  pleasures  of  wealth  have  also  no  positive 
pains  corresponding  to  them  : the  only  pains 
opposed  to  them  are  pains  of  privation.  Ir  any 
positive  pains  result  from  the  want  of  wealth, 
they  are  re  erable  to  some  other  class  of  positive 
pains ; principally  to  t ose  of  the  senses.  From 
the  want  of  tood,  for  instance,  result  the  pains 
of  hunger;  from  the  want  of  clothing,  the  pains 
of  cold  ; and  so  forth. 

* It  may  be  a question,  perhaps,  whether  this 
be  a positive  pain  of  itseb,  or  whet  er  it  be 
nothing  more  t an  a pain  of  privation,  resulting 
from  tlie  consciousness  of  a want  of  skill.  It 
is,  however,  but  a question  of  words,  nor  does 
it  matter  which  way  it  be  determined. 

■f  In  as  far  as  a man's  fellow-creatures  are  sup- 
osed  to  be  d.  terinined  by  any  event  not  to  regard 
im  with  any  degree  of  esteem  or  good  will,  or 
to  regard  him  with  a less  degree  of  esteem  or 
ood  will  than  they  would  otherwise  ; not  to  do 
im  any  sorts  oi good  offices,  or  not  to  do  him  so 
many  good  offices  as  they  would  otherwise  ; the 
p in  resulting  from  sucii  consideration  may  be 
reckoned  a pain  of  privation  : as  far  as  they  are 
supposed  to  regard  him  with  such  a degree  of 
aversion  or  disesteem  as  to  l.e  disposed  to  do  him 
positive  Ulo  ces,  it  may  be  reckoned  a positive 
pdn.  The  pain  of  privation,  and  t le  positive 
pain,  in  this  case  run  one  into  another  indistin- 
guishably. 

J There  seem  to  be  no  positive  pains  to  cor- 
respond to  the  pleasures  of  power.  The  pains 
that  a man  may  feel  trom  the  want  or  the  loss  of 
power,  in  as  far  as  power  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  sources  of  pleasure,  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  than  pains  of  privation. 


to  be  inflicted  by  his  especial  appointment 
either  in  this  life  or  in  a life  to  come.  These 
may  also  be  called  the  pains  of  religion;  the 
pains  of  a religious  disposition  ; or  the  pains 
of  the  religious  sanction.  'When  the  belief 
is  looked  upon  as  well-grounded,  these  pains 
are  commonly  called  religious  terrors;  when 
looked  upon  as  ill-grounded,  superstitious 
terrors.  II 

XXVI. 

7.  The  pains  of  benevolence  are  the  pains 
resulting  from  the  \ iew  of  any  pains  supposed 
to  be  ei.duied  by  other  beings.  '1  hese  may 
also  be  called  the  pains  of  good-will,  of  s\  iu- 
[lathy,  or  the  pains  of  the  benevolent  or  social 
all'ections. 

xxvii. 

8.  The  pains  of  malevolence  are  the  pains 
residting  from  the  view  of  any  pleasures  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoyed  by  any  beings  who  hap- 
pen to  be  the  objects  of  a man’s  displeasure. 
These  may  also  be  styled  the  pains  of  ill-will, 
of  antipathy,  or  the  [laiiis  of  the  malevolent 
or  dissocial  affections. 

XXVIII. 

9.  The  pains  of  the  memory  maybe  ground- 
ed on  every  one  of  the  above  kinds,  as  well 
of  pains  of  privation  as  of  positive  pains. 
These  correspond  exactly  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  memory. 

XXIX. 

10.  The  pains  of  the  imagination  may  also 
be  grounded  on  any  one  of  the  above  kinds, 
as  well  of  pains  of  privation  as  of  positive 
pains:  in  other  respects  they  correspond  ex- 
actly to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 

XXX. 

11.  The  pains  of  expectation  may  be 
grounded  on  each  one  of  the  above  kinds,  as 
well  of  pains  of  privation  as  of  positive  pains. 
These  may  be  also  termed  pains  of  appre- 
hension.§ 

XXXI. 

12.  The  pains  of  association  correspond  ex- 
actly to  the  pleasures  of  association. 

XXXII. 

Of  the  above  list,  there  are  certain  plea- 
sures and  pains  which  suppose  the  existence 
of  some  pleasure  or  pain  of  some  other  per- 
son, to  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  the 
person  in  question  has  regard  : such  pleasures 
and  pains  may  be  termed  extra-retjarditoj. 

11  The  positive  pains  of  piety,  and  tlie  pains 
of  privation,  opposed  to  the  pleasures  ol  piety, 
run  one  into  a'  other  in  the  same  niimner  as  the 
po.sitive  pains  of  enmity,  oro  an  ill  name,  do 
with  respect  to  the  pains  of  privation,  opposed 
to  the  pleasures  of  amity,  and  those  of  a good 
name.  If  what  is  appre  ended  at  the  hamls  oi 
God  is  barely  the  not  receiving  pleasure,  t e 
pain  is  of  the  privative  class ; it,  mor;.over,  actual 
p in  be  appreliended,  it  is  of  the  class  ot  positive 
pains. 

§ In  contradistinction  to  these,  all  other  pains 
may  be  termed  pains  of  sufferance. 


Ch.  VI.]  CIRCUMSTANCES  INFLUENCING  SENSIBILITY. 
Others  do  not  suppose  any  such  thing;  these  I 


may  be  termed  sclf-ref/arding.  Ihe  oidy 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  extra-regarding 
class  are  those  of  benevolence,  and  those  of 
malevolence:  all  the  rest  are  self-regarding. f 

XXXIII. 

Of  all  these  several  sorts  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  there  is  scarce  any  one  which  is  not 
liable,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  law.  Is  an 
offence  committed  ? It  is  the  tendency  wliich 
it  has  to  destroy,  in  such  or  such  persons, 
some  of  these  pleasures,  or  to  produce  some 
of  these  pains,  that  constitutes  the  mischief 
of  it,  and  the  ground  for  punishing  it.  It  is 
the  prospect  of  some  of  these  pleasures,  or 
of  security  from  some  of  these  pains,  that 
constitutes  the  motive  or  temptation  it  is 
the  attainment  of  them  that  constitutes  the 
profit  of  the  offence.  Is  the  offender  to  be 
punished?  It  can  be  only  by  the  production 
of  one  or  more  of  these  pains,  that  the  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted.  J 

• See  chap.  x..  [Motives.] 

+ By  this  means  t ie  pleasures  and  pains  of 
amity  may  be  the  more  clearly  i istinguished 
from  those  of  benevolence  : and  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  enmity  from  those  of  malevolence. 
The  pleasures  and  p.iins  of  amity  and  enmity 
are  of  the  self-regarding  cast : those  of  benevo- 
lence and  m.ilevolence  o;  the  e.xtra-regarding. 

J It  would  be  a matter  not  only  of  curiosity, 
but  of  some  use,  to  exhibit  a catalogue  of  the 
several  complex  pleasures  and  pains,  analyzing 
th  m at  the  same  time  into  the  several  simple 
ones,  of  which  they  are  resp  ctively  composed. 
But  such  a disquisition  would  take  up  too  much 
room  t ) be  admitted  here.  A short  specimen, 
however,  for  th  - purpose  of  illustration,  can 
barely  be  dispensed  wit’'. 

The  pleasures  uken  in  at  f'e  eye  end  ear  are 
genenlly  very  complex.  The  pleasures  of  a 
country  s ene,  for  instai  ce,  consist  commonly, 
amonirst  others,  o'  the  lollowing  pleasures  : 

I.  Pleasures  of  the  sens  s. 

1.  T ie  simple  pl  'asure  of  sight,  excited  by 
the  perception  of  agreeable  colours  and  figures, 
green  fields,  waving  foliage,  glistening  water, 
and  the  like. 

2.  The  simple  pleasures  of  the  ear,  excited  by 
the  perceptions  of  the  chirping  o.  birds,  the 
murmuring  of  waters,  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
among  t''e  trees. 

il.  The  pi  asures  of  the  smell,  excit  ’d  by  the 
perceptions  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  of  new- 
mown  hay,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  in  the 
first  stages  of  fermentation. 

4.  The  agreeable  inward  sensation,  produced 
by  a brisk  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ven- 
tilation of  it  in  the  lungs  by  a pure  air,  such  as 
that  in  the  country  frequent  y is  in  comparison 
of  that  which  is  breathed  in  towns. 

II.  Pleasures  of  the  imagination  produced  by 
asso  iation. 

1.  The  idea  of  the  plenty,  resulting  from  the  I 

possession  of  the  objects  that  are  in  view,  and  of  j 
the  ' appiness  arising  from  it.  _ I 

2.  The  idea  of  the  innocence  and  happiness  of 

the  birds,  sheep,  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  gentle  or 
domestic  animals^  : 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  INI'LUENCING 
SENSIBILITY. 

I. 

Pain  and  pleasure  are  produced  in  men’s 
minds  by  the  action  of  ciM'tain  causes.  But 
the  quantity  of  pleasure  and  pain  runs  not 
uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  cause;  in  other 
words,  to  the  quiintity  of  force  exerted  liy 
such  cause.  The  truth  of  this  observation 

sts  not  upon  any  metaphysical  nicety  in  the 
import  given  to  the  terms  cause,  quantity, 
and /Jirce  .•  it  will  bo  equ  lly  true  in  wj^tso- 
ever  manner  such  force  be  measured. 

II. 

The  disposition  which  any  one  has  to  feel 
such  or  such  a quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
upon  tlie  application  of  a cause  of  given  force, 
is  what  we  term  the  degree  or  quantum  of 
his  sensibility.  This  may  be  either  general, 
referring  to  the  sum  of  the  causes  that  act 
upon  him  during  a given  period:  or  particu- 
lar, referring  to  tlie  action  ut  any  one  parti- 
cular cause,  or  sort  of  c<iuse. 

III. 

But  in  the  same  mind  such  and  such 
caiises  of  pain  or  pleasure  will  produce  more 
pain  or  pie  isure  than  such  or  such  other 
causes  of  pain  or  pie  sure ; and  this  propor- 
tion will  in  ( ifFercnt  minds  be  different.  I'he 
disposition  wLicli  any  one  has  to  have  the 
proportion  in  which  he  is  affected  by  two 
such  causes,  di.d'ereiit  from  that  in  which  an- 
other man  is  affected  by  (he  same  two  causes, 
may  be  termed  tlie  quality  or  liias  of  Lis  sen- 
sibility. One  m n,  for  ins’ance,  may  he  most 
affected  by  the  pleasures  of  the  taste;  ar.o'he.' 
by  those  of  the  ear.  So  also,  if  tl.ere  he  a 
difference  in  the  nature  or  proportion  of  two 
pains  or  pleasures  which  they  respeetively 
experience  from  the  same  cause;  a case  not 
so  fivquent  as  the  former.  From  the  same 
injury,  for  instance,  one  man  may  feel  the 
same  quantity  of  grief  and  resentment  toge- 
ther as  another  man  : but  one  of  them  shall 
feel  a greater  share  of  grief  than  of  resent- 
ment : the  other,  a greater  share  of  resent- 
ment than  of  grief. 

;i.  The  idei  of  the  constant  flow  of  healt’’,  sujK 
posed  to  I e enjoyed  by  all  these  creatures;  a no- 
tion which  is  apt  to  result  Irom  t e occas  onal 
flow  of  health  tnjoyed  hy  the  supposed  spect  'tor 

4.  The  idea  of  gr  titude,  ■ xciud  by  the  con- 
t'mplation  of  the  all-power‘ul  and  beneficent 
Being,  who  is  looked  uj)  to  as  t’le  j-ulhor  of  these 
ble'^sings. 

These  four  last  ?re  all  of  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  pleasures  of  .symp-.t'  y. 

The  depriving  a man  of  this  groiqi  of  plea- 
sures is  one  of  the  evils  apt  to  result  from  im- 
prisonment; whether  produced  by  i lit  gal  violence, 
or  in  t'le  way  of  punishment,  bv  appointment 
the  laws. 
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IV. 

Anv  iiiridciit  wliicli  serves  as  a c.iiiso, 
eirlier  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  may  l)e  lei  iiied 
an  r.a:i/i/i;j  cause  : if  of  pleasure,  a plcasur- 
si!>l(!  caiise : if  of  [lain,  a painl'ul,  alliictive, 
or  tlolorilic  cause.* 

V. 

Now  the  f|uantity  of  pleasure,  or  of  pain, 
wl'.icli  a man  is  liable  lo  experience  upon  the 
aj)|)lication  of  an  excitin/^  cause,  since  they 
■will  not  depend  altogether  upon  that  cause, 
will  de[>end  in  some  measure  upon  some 
other  circumstance  or  circumstances  : these 
circumstances,  whatsoever  they  be,  may  be 
term^^l  circuinsluitccs  injincnciny  senaibtUly.^ 

VI. 

These  circumstances  will  apply  difrcrcntly 
to  diiFerent  exciting  causes;  insomuch  that 
to  a certain  exciting  cause,  a certain  circum- 
stance shiill  not  apply  at  all,  which  slmll  apply 
with  great  force  to  another  exciting  cause. 
Put  without  entering  for  the  present  into 
these  distinctions,  it  may  be  of  use  to  sum 
lip  all  the  circumst  inces  which  can  be  found 
to  inlluence  the  elfect  of  ann  exciting  cause. 
These,  as  on  a former  occasion,  it  may  be  as 
well  first  to  sum  up  together  in  the  concisest 
manner  possible,  find  afterwards  to  allot  a 
few  words  to  the  se[mrate  explanation  of  each 
article.  They  seem  to  be  as  follows:  1. 

Health.  2.  Strength.  3.  Hardiness.  4.  Bo- 
dily imperfection.  5.  Quantity  and  quality 
of  knowledge.  6.  Strength  of  intellectual 
powers.  7.  Firmness  of  mind.  8.  Steadi- 
ness of  mind.  9.  Bent  of  inclination.  10. 
Moral  sensibility.  11.  Moral  biases.  12. 
Religious  sensibility.  13.  Religious  biases. 
14.  Sympathetic  sensibility,  lo.  Sympa- 
thetic biases.  10.  Antipatlietic  sensibility. 
17.  Antipathetic  biases.  18.  Insanity.  19. 
Habitual  occupations.  20.  Pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. 21.  Connexions  in  the  way  of 
sympathy.  22.  Connexions  in  the  way  of 
antipathy.  23.  R.idical  frame  of  body.  24. 
Radicril  frame  of  mind.  25.  Sex.  20.  Age. 
27.  Rank.  28.  Education.  29.  Climate. 


* The  exciting  cause,  the  pleasure  or  pain  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  the  intention  [iroducetl  by  such 
pleasure  or  pain  in  the  character  of  a motive,  are 
objects  so  intiinat-ely  connectetl,  that,  in  what 
follows,  I fear  I have  not.  on  every  occasion, 
been  able  to  keep  them  suniciently  (listinct.  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  warn- 
ing ; after  which,  shoiihl  there  be  found  any  such 
mistakes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  confusion. 

-f  Thus,  in  physical  bodies,  the  momentum  of 
a ball  put  in  motion  by  impulse,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumstance  of  gravity:  being 
in  some  directions  increased,  in  others  diminished 
by  it.  So  in  a ship,  put  in  motion  by  the  wind, 
the  momentum  and  direction  will  be  influenced 
not  only  by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  but  by  the 
motion  and  resistance  of  the  water,  and  several 
other  circumstances. 


[Ch.  Vl 

I 30.  Lineage.  31.  Government.  32.  Reli- 
gious [irofession.  J 

VII. 

1.  Health  is  the  ahseiiee  of  disease,  and 
consequently  of  all  those  kindsof  pain  winch 
are  among  the  svnptoms  of  di^ease.  A man 
may'  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  health,  when 
he  is  not  conscious  of  any  uneasy  sensations, 
the  primary  seat  of  which  can  be  perceived 
I to  be  any  where  in  his  body-.j]  in  point  of 
j general  sensibility,  a man  who  is  under  the 
pressure  of  any  bodily  imiis[)osition,  or,  as  the 


± .An  analytical  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
will  be  giv.n  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter: 
to  which  place  it  was  necessary  to  refer  it,  as  it 
could  not  well  have  been  understood,  till  some 
of  them  had  been  previously  explained. 

To  search  out  the  vast  variety  of  exciting  or 
moderating  causes,  by  which  the  degree  or  bias 
of  a man’s  sensibility  may  lie  influenced,  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  each,  to  extricate  them 
from  the  entanglements  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved, to  lay  the  c-ftcct  of  each  article  distinctly 
before  the  reader’s  eye,  is,  [lerhaps,  if  not  ab- 
solutely the  most  ditticult  task,  at  least  one  of 
the  most  diflicult  tasks,  within  the  compass  of 
moral  physiology.  Disquisitions  on  this  head 
can  never  be  completely  satisfactory  without  ex- 
amples. To  provide  a sufficient  collection  of 
such  examples,  would  be  a work  of  great  labour 
as  well  as  nicety : history  and  biography  would 
need  to  be  ransacked : a vast  course  of  reading 
would  need  to  be  travelled  througli  on  purpose. 
By  such  a process  the  present  work  would  doubt- 
less have  been  rendered  more  amusing;  but  in 
point  of  bulk  so  enormous,  that  this  single  chap- 
ter would  have  been  swelled  into  a considerable 
volume.  Feigned  cases,  although  they  may 
upon  occasion  serve  to  render  the  general  matter 
tolerably  intelligible,  can  never  be  sufficient  to 
render  it  palatable.  On  t'lis  therefore,  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  I must  confine  myself  to 
dry  and  general  instruction : discarding  illustra- 
tion, although  sensible  that  without  it  instruction 
cannot  manifest  half  its  efficacy  The  subject, 
however,  is  so  difficult,  and  so  new,  that  I sliall 
think  I nave  not  ill  succeeded,  if,  without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  it,  I shall  have  been  able  to 
mark  out  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  to  put 
the  matter  in  such  a method  as  may  faciliute 
the  researches  of  happier  inquirers. 

The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
words;  which  are  not,  like  pain  and  pleasure, 
names  of  homogeneous  real  entities,  but  names 
of  various  fictitious  entities,  for  which  no  com- 
mon genus  is  to  be  found:  and  which  therefore, 
without  a vast  and  roundabout  chain  of  investi- 
gation, can  never  be  brought  under  any  exhaus- 
tive plan  of  arrangement,  but  must  be  picked 
up  here  and  there  as  t'ley  happen  to  occur. 

II  It  may  be  thought,  that  in  a certain  degree 
of  health,  this  negative  account  of  the  matter 
hardly  comes  up  to  the  case.  In  a certain  de- 
gree of  health,  there  is  often  such  a kind  of 
feeling  diffused  over  the  whole  frame,  such  a 
comfortable  feel,  or  flow  of  spirits,  as  it  is  called, 
as  may  with  propriety  come  under  the  head  or 
positive  pleasure.  But  without  experiencing  any 
such  pleasurable  feeling,  if  a man  experience  no 
painful  one,  he  may  be  well  enough  said  to  be  m 
liealth. 


Ch.  VI.]  CIRCUMSTANCES  INFLUENCING  SENSIBILITY. 


phrase  is,  is  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  is  less 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  any  pleasurable 
cause,  and  more  so  to  that  of  any  afflictive 
one,  than  if  he  were  loell. 

VIII. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  strength,  though  in 
point  of  causality  closely  connected  with  that 
of  health,  is  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
it.  The  same  man  Avill  indeed  generally  be 
stronger  in  a good  state  of  health  than  in  a 
bad  one.  But  one  man,  even  in  a bad  state 
of  health,  may  be  stronger  than  another  even 
in  a good  one.  Weakness  is  a common  con- 
comitant of  disease : but  in  consequence  of 
his  radical  frame  of  body,  a man  may  be  weak 
all  his  life  long,  without  experiencing  any 
disease.  Health,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
principally  a negative  circumstance  : strength 
a positive  one.  The  degree  of  a man’s 
strength  can  be  measured  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy.* 

IX. 

3.  Hardiness  is  a circumstance  which, 
though  closely  connected  wdth  that  of  strength, 
is  distinguishable  from  it.  Hardiness  is  the 
absence  of  irritability.  Irritability  respects 
either  pain,  resulting  from  the  action  of  me- 
chanical causes ; or  disease,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  causes  purely  physiological. 
Irritability,  in  the  former  sense,  is  the  dis- 
position to  undergo  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  pain  upon  the  application  of  a mechanical 
cause  ; such  as  are  most  of  those  applications 
by  which  simple  afflictive  punishments  are 
inflicted,  as  whipping,  beating,  and  the  like. 
In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  disposition  to 
contract  disease  with  greater  or  less  facility, 
upon  the  application  of  any  instrument  act- 
ing on  the  body  by  its  physiological  proper- 
ties ; as  in  the  case  of  fevers,  or  of  colds,  or 
other  inflammatory  diseases,  produced  by  the 

• The  most  accurate  measure  that  can  be  given 
of  a man’s  strength,  seems  to  be  tliat  which  is 
taken  from  the  weight  or  number  of  pounds 
and  ounces  he  can  lii't  with  his  hands  in  a given 
attitude.  This  indeed  relates  immediately  only 
to  his  arms  : but  these  are  the  organs  of  strength 
which  are  most  employed ; of  which  the  strength 
corresponds  with  most  exactness  to  the  general 
state  of  the  body  with  regard  to  strength ; and  in 
which  the  quantum  of  strength  is  easiest  mea- 
sured. Strength  may  accordingly  be  distinguished 
into  ff-eiicral  and  particular. 

Weakness  is  a negative  term,  and  imports  the 
absence  of  strength.  It  is,  besides,  a relative 
term,  and  accordingly  imports  the  absence  of 
such  a quantity  of  strength  as  makes  the  share, 
possessed  by  the  person  in  question,  less  than 
that  of  some  person  he  is  compared  to.  M'eak- 
ness,  when  it  is  at  such  a degree  as  to  make  it 
painful  for  a man  to  perform  the  motions  ne- 
cessary to  tlie  going  through  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  life,  such  as  to  get  up,  to  walk,  to  dress 
one’s  self,  and  so  forth,  brings  the  cir;  umstance 
of  health  into  question,  and  puts  a man  into  that 
sort  of  comlition  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  in  ill 
health. 


application  of  damp  air  : or  to  experience  im» 
mediate  uneasiness,  as  in  the  case  of  relaxa- 
tion or  chilliness  produced  by  an  over  or  under 
proportion  of  the  matter  of  heat. 

Hardiness,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  the  action  of  mechanical  causes  is 
distinguishable  from  strength.  The  external 
indications  of  strength  are  the  abundance  and 
firmness  of  the  muscular  fibres  : those  of  har- 
diness, in  this  sense,  are  the  firmness  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  the  callosity  of  the  skin. 
Strength  is  more  peculiarly  the  gift  of  nature : 
hardiness,  of  education.  Of  two  persons  who 
have  had,  the  one  the  education  of  a gentle- 
man, the  other  that  of  a common  sailor,  the 
first  may  be  the  stronger,  at  the  samd  time 
that  the  other  is  the  hardier. 

X. 

4.  By  bodily  imperfection  may  be  under- 
stood that  condition  which  a person  is  in, 
who  either  stands  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable deformity,  or  wants  any  of  those 
parts  or  faculties,  which  the  ordinary  run  of 
persons  of  the  same  sex  and  age  are  furnished 
with : who,  for  instance,  has  a hare-lip,  is 
deaf,  or  has  lost  a hand.  This  circumstance, 
like  that  of  ill  health,  tends  in  general  to 
diminish  more  or  less  the  effect  of  any  plea- 
surable circumstance,  and  to  increase  that  of 
any  afflictive  one.  The  effect  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  admits  of  great  variety: 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a great  variety  of  ways 
in  which  a man  may  suffer  in  his  personal 
appearance,  and  in  his  bodily  organs  and  fa- 
culties : all  which  diiference  will  be  taken 
notice  of  in  their  proper  places. f 

XI. 

5.  So  much  for  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  condition  of  the  body  : we  come  now  to 
those  which  concern  the  condition  of  the 
mind : the  use  of  mentioning  these  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  In  the  first  place  ma}'"  be 
reckoned  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
knowledge  the  person  in  question  happens  to 
possess:  that  is,  of  the  ideas  which  he  has 
actually  in  store,  ready  upon  occasion  to  call 
to  mind  : meaning  such  ideas  as  are  in  some 
way  or  other  of  an  interesting  nature : that  is, 
of  a nature  in  some  way  or  other  to  influence 
his  ha[)piness,  or  that  of  other  men.  When 
these  ideas  are  many,  and  of  importance,  a 
man  is  said  to  be  a man  of  knowledge ; when 
few,  or  not  of  importance,  ignorant. 

XII. 

6.  By  strength  of  intellectual  powers  may 
be  understood  the  degree  of  facility  which  a 
man  experiences  in  his  endeavours  to  call  to 
mind  as  well  such  ideas  as  have  been  already 
aggregated  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  as  any 
others,  which,  upon  any  occasion  that  may 
happen,  he  may  conceive  a desire  to  place 
there.  It  seems  to  be  on  some  such  occa- 

See  B.  I.  tit.  [Irrep.  Corp.  Injuries.] 
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sion  ns  this  that  the  words  partu  and  taleiils 
are  coiiininnly  employed.  To  tliis  head  may 
he  referred  the  several  f|iialitie.s  of  readines.s 
of  apprehension,  aec.iracy  and  tenacity  of 
memory,  strength  of  attention,  clearness  of 
discernment,  amplitude  of  comprehension, 
vividity  and  rapidity  of  imagination.  Strength 
of  intelle(;tiiai  jjowers,  in  general,  seems  to 
correspond  pretty  exactly  to  getieral  strength 
of  body  : as  any  of  the.se  qualities  in  parti- 
cular does  to  particular  strength. 

XIII. 

7-  Firmness  of  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and 
irritability  on  the  other,  regard  the  propor- 
tion between  the  degrees  of  etiicacy  with 
wliich  a man  is  acted  upon  by  an  exciting 
cause,  of  which  the  value  lies  chieliy  in  mag- 
nitude, and  one  of  which  the  value  lies  chiefly 
in  propinquity.*  A man  may  he  said  to  be 
of  a firm  mind,  when  small  pleasures  or  pains, 
which  are  present  or  near,  do  not  affect  him, 
in  a greater  pro[)ortion  to  their  value,  than 
greater  pleasures  or  pains,  which  are  uncer- 
tain or  remote  ;t  of  an  irritable  mind,  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case. 

XIV. 

8.  Steadiness  regards  the  time  during 
which  a given  exciting  cause  of  a given  value 
continues  to  affect  a man  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  at  first,  no  assignable 
external  event  or  change  of  circumstances  in- 
tervening to  make  an  alteration  in  its  force.:}; 

XV. 

0.  By  the  bent  of  a man’s  inclinations  may 
he  understood  the  propensity  he  has  to  ex- 
pect pleasure  or  pain  from  certain  objects, 
rather  than  from  others.  A man’s  inclina- 
tions may  be  said  to  have  such  or  such  a 
bent,  when,  amongst  the  several  sorts  of  ob- 
jects which  afford  pleasure  in  some  degree  to 
all  men,  lie  is  apt  to  expect  more  pleasure 
from  one  particular  sort,  than  from  another 
pai  ticulir  sort,  or  more  from  any  given  parti- 
culai'  sort,  than  another  man  would  expect 
from  that  sort ; or  when,  amongst  the  several 
sorts  of  objects,  which  to  one  man  afford 
pleasure,  whilst  to  another  they  afford  none, 

• fS  e chap.  iv.  [Value.] 

■f  When,  tor  instance,  having  been  deter- 
mined,  by  the  prospect  of  .some  inconvenience, 
net  to  disclose  a fact,  although  •’€  should  be  put 
to  the  rack,  he  p -Tseveres  in  such  resolution  a ter 
the  rack  is  brought  into  his  presence,  and  even 
applied  to  him. 

X The  facility  with  which  children  grow  tired 
of  their  play-things,  and  throw  them  away,  is  an 
instance  of  unsteadiness  : the  p.rseverance  with 
which  a merchant  applies  himself  to  his  traffic, 
or  an  author  to  his  book,  may  be  taken  for  an 
in.'«t;mce  of  the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  these  cases, 
but  from  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  the 
character  of  a motive  ; and  even  then  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce,  whether  the  change  of  conduct 
ballpens  by  the  extinction  of  the  old  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a new  one. 


[Cii.  VI. 

he  is  apt  to  expect,  or  not  to  expect 
pleasure  from  an  object  of  such  or  such  a 
sort : so  also  with  regard  to  [lains.  This  cir- 
cumstance, though  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  bias  of  a man’s  sensibility,  is  not 
undistiiigiiisliable  from  it.  The  quantity  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  wliich  on  any  given  occasion 
a man  may  experience  from  an  a|)plicatioii  of 
any  sort,  may  be  greatly  induenced  by  the 
expectations  he  has  been  used  to  entertain 
of  pleasure  or  pain  from  that  quarter ; but 
it  will  not  be  absolutely  determined  by  them : 
for  plea.«ure  or  pain  may  come  upon  him  from 
a quarter  from  wliich  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  expect  it. 

XVI. 

10.  The  circumstances  of  moral,  relif/ious, 
/tympathctic  and  antipathetic,  sensibility,  when 
closely  considered,  will  appear  to  be  included 
in  some  sort  under  that  of  bent  ofinelination.. 
On  account  of  their  particular  importance 
they  may,  however,  be  worth  mentioning 
apart.  A man’s  moral  sensibility  may  he 
said  to  be  strong,  when  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures of  the  moral  sanction  ||  show  greater  in 
his  eyes,  in  comparison  with  other  pleasures 
and  pains  (and  consequently  exert  a stronger 
influence),  than  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  he 
is  compared  with ; in  other  words,  when  he 
is  acted  on  with  more  than  ord'nary  efficacy 
by  the  sense  of  honour  : it  may  be  said,  to  be 
weak,  when  the  contrary  is  the  ease. 

XVII. 

11.  Moral  sensibility  seems  to  regard  the 
average  effect  or  influence  of  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  moral  sanction,  upon  all 
sorts  of  occasions  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
or  happens  to  be  applied.  It  re;.ards  the 
average  force  or  quantity  of  the  impulses  the 
mind  receives  from  that  source  during  a given 
period.  Moral  bias  regards  the  particular  acts 
on  which,  upon  so  many  particular  occasions, 
the  force  of  that  sanction  is  looked  upon  as 
attaching.  It  regards  the  quality  or  direct. on 
of  those  impulses.  It  admits  of  as  many  varie- 
ties, therefore,  as  there  are  dictates  whicli  the 
moral  sanction  may  be  conce  ved  to  issue  forth. 
A man  may  be  said  to  have  such  or  such  a mond 
bias,  or  to  have  a moral  bias  in  favour  of  such 
or  such  an  action,  when  he  h oks  upon  it  as  be- 
ing of  the  number  of  those  of  which  the  per- 
formance is  dictated  by  the  moral  sanction. 

XVIII. 

12.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
moral  sensibility,  may  be  applied,  mututis 
mutandis,  to  religious. 

XIX. 

13.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
moral  biases,  may  also  he  applied,  mututis 
mutandis,  to  religious  biases. 

XX. 

14.  By  sympathetic  sensibility  is  to  be 


* See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and  Pains.] 
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understood  the  propensity  that  a man  has  to 
derive  pleasure  from  the  happiness,  and  pain 
from  the  unhappiness,  of  other  sensitive 
beings.  It  is  the  stronger,  the  greater  the 
ratio  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  he  feels  on  their 
account  is  to  that  of  the  pleasure  or  pain 
which  (according  to  what  appears  to  him) 
they  feel  for  themselves. 

XXI. 

i5.  Sympathetic  bias  regards  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  parties  who  are  the  objects  of  a 
man’s  sympathy : and  of  the  acts  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  or  belonging  to  those  persons, 
by  which  the  sympathy  is  excited.  These 
parties  may  be,  1 . Certain  individuals.  2.  Any 
subordinate  class  of  individuals.  3.  The  whole 
nation.  4.  Human  kind  in  general.  5.  The 
whole  sensitive  creation.  According  as  these 
objects  of  sympathy  are  more  numerous,  the 
affection,  by  which  the  man  is  biased,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  more  enlarged. 

XXII. 

IG,  17.  Antipathetic  sensibility  and  anti- 
pathetic biases  are  just  the  reverse  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  and  sympathetic  biases. 
By  antipathetic  sensibility  is  to  be  understood 
the  propensity  that  a man  has  to  derive  pain 
from  the  happiness,  and  pleasure  from  the 
unhappiness,  of  other  sensitive  beings. 

XXIII. 

18.  The  circumstance  of  insanity  of  mind 
corresponds  to  that  of  bodily  imperfection. 
It  admits,  however,  of  much  less  variety,  in- 
asmuch as  the  soul  is  (for  aught  we  can  per- 
ceive) one  indivisible  thing,  not  distinguish- 
able, like  the  body,  into  parts.  What  lesser 
degrees  of  imperfection  the  mind  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of,  seem  to  he  comprisable  under  the 
ali  eady-mentioned  heads  of  ignorance,  weak- 
ness of  mind,  irritability,  or  unsteadiness  ; or 
under  such  others  as  are  reducible  to  them. 
Those  which  are  here  in  view  are  those  ex- 
traordinary species  and  degrees  of  mental  im- 
perfection, which,  wherever  they  take  place, 
are  as  conspicuous  and  as  unquestionable  as 
lameness  or  blindness  in  the  body:  operating 
partly,  it  should  seem,  by  inducing  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  the  imperfections  above 
mentioned,  partly  by  giving  an  extraordinary 
and  preposterous  bent  to  the  inclinations. 

XXIV. 

19.  Under  the  head  of  a man’s  habitual 
occupations,  are  to  be  understood,  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  those  which  he  pursues  for 
the  sake  of  profit,  as  those  which  he  pursues 
for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure.  1 he  con- 
sideration of  the  profit  itself  belongs  to  the 
head  of  a man’s  pecuniary  circumstances.  It 
is  evident,  that  if  by  any  means  a punish- 
ment, or  any  other  exciting  cause,  has  the 
effect  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  con- 
tinue in  the  pursuit  of  any  such  occupation, 
it  must  on  that  account  be  so  much  the  more 
distressing.  A man’s  habitual  occupations. 


though  intimately  connected  in  point  of  cau 
sality  with  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  ar 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  precisely  the  same 
circumstance.  An  amusement,  or  channel 
of  profit,  may  he  the  object  of  a man’s  incli- 
nations, which  has  never  been  the  subject  of 
his  habitual  occupations : for  it  may  be,  that 
though  he  wished  to  betake  himself  to  it,  he 
never  did,  it  not  being  in  his  power:  a cir- 
cumstance which  may  make  a good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  effect  of  any  incident  by 
which  he  happens  to  be  debarred  from  it. 

XXV. 

20.  Under  the  head  of  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, I mean  to  bring  to  view  the  propor- 
tion which  a man’s  means  bear  to  his  wants : 
the  sum  total  of  his  means  of  every  kind,  to 
the  sum  total  of  his  wants  of  every  kind. 
A man’s  means  depend  upon  three  circum- 
stances: 1.  His  property.  2.  The  profit  of 
his  labour.  3.  His  connexions  in  the  way  of 
support.  His  wants  seem  to  depend  upon 
four  circumstances : 1 . His  habits  of  expense. 

2.  His  connexions  in  the  way  of  burthen. 

3.  Any  present  casual  demand  he  may  have. 

4.  The  strength  of  bio  expectation.  By  a 
man’s  property  is  to  be  understood,  whatever 
he  has  in  store  independent  of  his  labour. 
By  the  profit  of  his  labour  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  growing  profit.  As  to  labour,  it 
may  be  either  of  the  body  principally,  or  of 
the  mind  principally,  or  of  both  iiidifi'erently 
nor  does  it  matter  in  what  manner,  nor  on 
what  subject,  it  be  applied,  so  it  produce  a 
profit.  By  a man’s  connexions  in  the  way 
of  support,  are  to  be  understood  the  pecuni- 
ary assistances,  of  whatever  kind,  which  he 
is  in  a way  of  receiving  from  any  persona 
who,  on  whatever  account,  and  in  whatever 
proportion,  he  has  reason  to  expect  should 
contribute  gratis  to  his  maintenance : such 
as  his  parents,  patrons,  and  relations.  It 
seems  manifest,  that  a man  can  have  no 
other  means  than  these.  hat  he  uses,  he 
must  have  either  of  his  own,  or  from  other 
people  : if  from  other  people,  either  gratis  or 
for  a price.  As  to  habits  of  expense,  it  is 
well  known,  that  a man’s  desires  are  governeC 
in  a great  degree  by  his  habits.  Many  art 
the  cases  in  which  desire  (and  consequently 
the  pain  of  privation  connected  with  it*' 
would  not  even  subsist  at  all,  but  for  pre- 
vious enjoyment.  By  a man’s  connexions 
the  way  of  burthen,  are  to  be  understood 
whatever  expense  he  has  reason  to  look 
upon  himself  as  bound  to  be  at  in  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  by  law,  or  the  customs  of 
the  world,  are  warranted  in  looking  up  to 
him  for  assistance ; such  as  children,  poor 
relations,  superannuated  servants,  and  any 
other  dependents  whatsoever.  As  to  present 
casual  demand,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  are 

• See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and  Pains.] 
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ot'ca'^ions  on  wliicli  a given  sum  will  be  worth 
inlinitely  mure  to  a man  than  the  same  sum 
would,  at  another  lime:  where,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a rase  of  extremity,  a man  sfa;ids 
in  need  of  extraordinary  medical  assistance  : 
or  wants  money  to  carry  on  a law-suit,  on 
W’hich  his  alt  (lepctuls  : or  has  got  a liveli- 
hood waiting  for  him  in  a distant  country, 
and  wants  money  for  the  charges  of  convey- 
ance. In  such  cases,  any  piece  of  good  or 
ill  fortnne,  in  the  pecuniary  way,  miglit  have 
a very  dilferent  elFeet  from  what  it  would 
have  at.  any  other  time.  With  regard  to 
strength  of  expectation  ; when  one  man  ex- 
pects to  gain  or  to  keep  a thing  which  an- 
other does  not,  it  is  plain  the  circumstance 
of  not  having  it  will  alfect  the  former  very 
differently  from  the  latter ; who,  indeed, 
commonly  will  not  be  affected  by  it  at  all. 

XXVI. 

21.  Under  the  bead  of  a man’s  connexions 
in  the  w'ay  of  sympathy,  I would  bring  to 
view  the  number  and  description  of  tlic  per- 
sons in  w'hose  welfare  he  takes  such  a concern, 
as  that  the  idea  of  their  happiness  should  be 
productive  of  pleasure,  and  that  of  their  un- 
happiness of  pain  to  hi;n : for  instance,  a 
man's  wife,  his  children,  his  parents,  his  near 
relations,  and  intimate  fiiends.  This  class 
of  persons,  it  is  obvious,  wall  for  the  most 
part  include  the  two  classes  by  which  liis 
pecuniary  circumstances  are  affected  : those, 
to  wit,  from  whose  means  he  may  expect 
support,  and  those  whoso  wants  operate  on 
him  as  a burthen.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
besides  these,  it  may  very  well  include  others, 
with  whom  he  has  no  such  jiceuniarv  con- 
nexion: and  even  with  regard  to  these,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pecuniary  dependence,  and 
the  union  of  affections,  are  circumstances 
perfectly  distinguishable.  Accordingly,  the 
connexions  here  in  question,  independently 
of  any  influence  they  may  have  on  a man’s 
pecuniary  circumstances,  have  an  influence 
on  the  effect  of  any  exciting  causes  whatso- 
ever. The  tendency  of  them  is  to  increase 
a man’s  general  sensibility ; to  increase,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  produced  by  all 
pleasurable  causes ; on  the  other,  the  pain 
produced  by  all  afliictive  ones.  When  any 
pleasurable  incident  happens  to  a man,  he 
naturally,  in  the  first  moment,  thinks  of  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford  immediately  to  him- 
self: presently  afterwards,  however  (except 
in  a few  cases,  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
here  to  insist  on),  he  begins  to  think  of  the 
pleasure  which  his  friends  will  feel  upon  their 
coming  to  know  of  it : and  this  secondary 
pleasure  is  commonly  no  mean  addition  to  the 
primary  one.  First  comes  the  self-regarding 
pleasure  : then  comes  the  idea  of  the  pleasure 
of  sympathy,  which  you  suppose  that  plea- 
sure of  your’s  will  give  birth  to  in  the  bosom 
of  your  friend  : and  this  idea  excites  again  in 
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your’s  a new  pleasure  of  sympathy,  grounded 
upon  his.  'J'lie  fn  ^r  pleasure  issuing  from 
your  own  bo^om.  as  it  were  from  a radiant 
point,  illuminates  the  bosom  of  your  friend  : 
reverlierated  from  thence,  it  is  retleeted  with 
augmented  warmth  to  the  point  from  w liciiec 
it  first  proceeded:  and  so  it  is  with  pains.* 

Nor  does  this  effect  depend  wholly  upon 
alFection.  Among  near  ridations,  although 
there  should  be  no  kindness,  the  plea'ures 
and  pains  of  the  moral  sanction  are  quickly 
propagated  by  a peculiar  kind  of  sympathy  : 
no  article,  either  of  honour  or  disgraee,  can 
well  fall  upon  a man,  without  extending  to 
a certain  distance  within  the  circle  of  hi.s  fa- 
mily. Wlmt  reflects  honour  upon  thefa.ber, 
reflects  honour  upon  the  son : what  reflects 
disgrace,  disgrace.  The  cause  of  this  singu- 
lar and  seemingly  unreasonable  circumstance 
(that  is,  its  analogy  to  the  re.-^t  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mindl,  belongs  not  to 
the  prc.sent  purpose.  It  is  sullicieiit  if  the 
eil'ect  be  beyond  dispute. 

XXVII. 

22.  Of  a man’s  connexions  in  the  way  of 
antipathy,  there  needs  not  any  thing  very 
particular  to  be  observed.  Happily  tliere  is 
no  primreval  and  constant  source  of  anti- 
pathy in  human  nature,  as  there  is  of  sym- 
pathy. There  are  no  permanent  sets  of  per- 
sons who  are  naturally  and  of  course  the 
objects  of  antipathy  to  a man,  as  there  are 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  contrary  affection. 
Sources,  however,  but  too  many,  of  anti- 
pathy, are  apt  to  spring  up  upon  larioiis 
occasions  during  the  course  of  a man's  life: 
and  whenever  they  do,  this  circumstance  may 
have  a very  considerable  influence  on  tlia 
effects  of  various  exciting  causes.  As  on  the 
one  hand  a puiiishmcnt,  for  instance,  which 
tends  to  separate  a man  from  those  with 
whom  he  is  connected  in  the  way  of  sym- 
pathy, so  on  the  other  hand,  one  which  tends 
to  force  him  into  the  company  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  connected  in  the  way  of  antipathy, 
will,  on  that  account,  be  so  much  the  more 
distressing.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  sym- 
pathy itself  multiplies  the  sources  of  anti- 
pathy. Sympathy  for  your  friend  gives  birth 
to  antipathy  on  t/our  part  against  all  those 
who  are  objects  of  antipathy,  as  well  as  to 
sympathy  for  those  who  arc  objects  of  sym- 
pathy to  him.  In  the  same  manner  docs 
antipathy  multiply  the  sources  of  sympathy; 
though  commonly  perhaps  with  rather  a less 

* This  is  one  reason  why  legislators  in  general 
like  better  to  have  married  people  to  deal  with 
than  single  ; and  people  that  have  children  th.an 
such  as  are  childless.  It  is  inanitest  that  the 
stronger  and  more  numerous  a man’s  connexions 
in  the  way  of  sympathy  arc,  the  stronger  is  the 
hold  which  the  law  has  iqjon  him.  A wife  and 
cliiklren  are  so  many  pledges  a man  gives  to  the 
world  for  his  good  behaviour. 
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degree  of  efficacy.  Antipathy  against  your 
enemy  is  apt  to  give  birth  to  sympathy  on 
your  part  towards  those  who  are  objects  of 
antipathy,  as  well  as  to  antipathy  against 
those  who  are  objects  of  sympathy,  to  him. 

XXVIII. 

23.  Thus  much  for  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  effect  of  any  exciting  cause  may 
be  influenced,  when  applied  upon  any  given 
occasion,  at  any  given  period.  But  besides 
these  supervening  incidents,  there  are  other 
circumstances  relative  to  a man,  that  may 
have  their  influence,  and  which  are  co-eval 
to  his  birth.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to 
be  universally  agreed,  that  in  the  original 
frame  or  texture  of  every  man’s  body,  there 
is  a something  which,  independently  of  all 
subsequently  intervening  circumstances,  ren- 
ders him  liable  to  be  affected  by  causes  pro- 
ducing bodily  pleasure  or  pain,  in  a maimer 
different  ^rom  that  in  which  another  man 
woulu  ue  affected  by  the  same  causes.  To 
the  catalogue  of  circumstances  influencing  a 
man’s  sensibility,  we  may  therefore  add  his 
original  or  radical  frame,  texture,  constitu- 
tion, or  temperament  of  body. 

XXIX. 

24.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  there  is  something  also  in 
the  original  frame  or  texture  of  every  man’s 
mind,  which,  independently  of  all  exterior 
and  subsequently  intervening  circumstances, 
and  even  of  his  radical  frame  of  body,  makes 
him  liable  to  be  differently  affected  by  the 
same  exciting  causes,  from  what  another  man 
would  be.  To  the  catalogue  of  circumstances 
influencing  a man’s  sensibility,  we  may  there- 
fore further  add  his  original  or  radical  frame, 
texture,  constitution,  or  temperament  of 
mind.* 

XXX. 

It  seems  pretty  certain,  all  this  while,  that 
a man’s  sensibility  to  causes  producing  plea- 
sure or  pain,  even  of  mind,  may  depend  in  a 
considerable  degree  upon  his  original  and  ac- 
quired frame  of  body.  But  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  can  depend  altogether 
upon  that  frame  : since,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  see  persons  whose  frame  of  body  is  as 
much  alike  as  can  be  conceived,  differing 
very  considerably  in  respect  of  their  mental 
frame  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  whose 
frame  of  mind  is  as  much  alike  as  can  be  con- 
ceived, differing  very  conspicuously  in  regard 
to  their  bodily  frame. f 


* The  characteristic  circumstances  whereby 
one  man’s  frame  of  body  or  mind,  considered 
t any  given  period,  stands  distinguished  from 
that  of  another,  have  been  comprised  by  meta- 
pliysicians  and  physiologists  under  the  name 
u iosyncrasy,  from  peculiar,  and 

composition. 

+ Tliose  who  maintain,  that  the  mind  and  the 
boily  are  one  substance,  may  here  object,  that 
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It  seems  indisputable  also,  that  the  diffe- 
rent  sets  of  external  occurrences  that  mav 
befal  a man  in  the  course  of  his  life,  will 
make  great  differences  in  the  subsequent 
texture  of  his  mind  at  any  given  period’  yet 
still  those  differences  are  not  solely  xo  be 
attributed  to  such  occurrences.  Equally  far 
from  the  truth  seems  that  opinion  to  be  (if 
any  such  be  maintained)  which  attributes 
all  to  nature,  and  that  Avhich  attributes  all 
to  education.  The  two  circumstances  will 
therefore  still  remain  distinct,  as  well  from 
one  another,  as  from  all  others. 

XXXII. 

Distinct  however  as  they  are,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  at  no  period  in  the  active  part  of 
a man’s  life  can  they  either  of  them  make 
their  appearance  by  themselves.  All  they 
do  is  to  constitute  the  latent  ground- work 
which  the  other  supervening  circumstances 
have  to  work  upon : and  whatever  influence 
those  original  principles  may  have,  is  so 
changed  and  modified,  and  covered  over,  as 
it  were,  by  those  other  circumstances,  as 
never  to  be  separately  discernible.  The 
effects  of  the  one  influence  are  indistinguish- 
ably  blended  with  those  of  the  other. 

XXXIII. 

The  emotions  of  the  body  are  received, 
and  with  reason,  as  probable  indications  of 
the  temperature  of  the  mind.  But  they  are 
far  enough  from  conclusive.  A man  may 
exhibit,  for  instance,  the  exterior  appear- 
ances of  grief,  without  really  grieving  at  all, 
or  at  least  in  any  thing  near  the  proportion 
in  which  he  appears  to  grieve.  Ohver  Crom- 
well, whose  conduct  indicated  a heart  more 
than  ordinarily  callous,  was  as  remarkably 
profuse  in  tears,  f Many  men  can  command 
the  external  appearances  of  sensibility  with 
very  little  real  feeling.  ||  The  female  sex 

upon  that  supposition  the  distinction  between 
frame  of  mind  and  frame  of  body  is  but  nominal, 
and  that  accordingly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
frame  of  mind  distinct  from  the  frame  of  body. 
But  granting,  for  argument-sake,  the  antecedent, 
we  may  dispute  the  consequence.  For  if  the 
mind  be  but  a part  of  the  body,  it  is  at  any  rate 
of  a nature  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

A man’s  frame  of  botly  cannot  in  any  part  of 
it  undergo  any  considerable  alteration  without 
its  being  immedi.vtely  indicated  by  phenomena 
discernible  b)'  the  senses.  A man’s  frame  of 
mind  may  undergo  very  considerable  alterations, 
his  frame  of  body  remaining  the  same  to  all  ap- 
pearance; that  is,  for  ar.y  thing  that  is  indicated 
to  the  contrary  by  phenomena  cognizable  to  the 
senses  : meaning  those  of  other  men. 

J Hume’s  Hist. 

II  The  quantity  of  the  sort  of  pain,  which  is 
called  grief,  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  measured  by 
any  external  indication.s.  It  is  neither  to  l>e 
measured,  for  instance,  by  the  quantity  ol  the 
tears,  nor  by  the  number  ot  moments  spent  in 
crying.  Indications  rather  less  equivocal  may. 
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romrtioTily  "ith  greater  facility  than  the 
male  : lieiK-c  flic  fimvci  l)i.il  cx|in.‘ssion  of  a 
woman’s  tears.  To  liave  tins  kind  of  coin- 
iiiaiid  over  one’s  self,  was  the  cliaracteristic 
c,\celleni-e  of  the  orator  of  ancient  times,  and 
is  still  that  of  the  player  in  our  own. 

X.KXIV. 

The  remaining  circumstances  may,  witli 
reference  to  those  already  mentioned,  he 
termed  xe.c<Jiiihtr>i  intlucncinin'  eircnmstancos. 
Tliese  have  an  influence,  it  is  true,  on  the 
r|uantum  or  bias  of  a man’s  sensibility,  but  it 
is  only  by  means  of  the  other  primary  ones. 
I'he  manner  in  which  these  two  sets  of  cir- 
ciiinstanees  are  <;oncerned,  is  such  that  the 
primary  ones  do  the  liusiness,  while  the 
secondary  ones  lie  most  open  to  oltservation. 
'J'he  secondary  ones,  therefore,  are  those 
which  are  most  heard  of;  on  wliieh  account 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  them: 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  only  by  moans  of 
the  primary  ones  that  their  influence  can  be 
explained  ; whereas  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
mary ones  will  be  apparent  enough,  without 
any  mention  of  the  secondary  ones. 

XXXV. 

25.  Among  such  of  the  primitive  modifi- 
cations of  the  corporeal  frame  ns  may  afipear 
to  in/iuence  the  fjuantum  and  bias  of  sensi- 
bility, the  most  obvious  and  conspicuous  are 
those  w'hich  constitute  the  sea-.  In  point  of 
quantity,  the  sensibility  of  the  female  sex 
appears  in  general  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  male.  ’J'he  health  of  the  female  is  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  male : in  point  of 
strength  aiid  hardiness  of  body,  in  point  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge,  in  point 


perhajis,  be  afforded  by  the  pulse.  A man  ha.s 
not  the  motions  of  his  heart  at  command  as  he 
has  those  ot  t''e  muscles  of  his  -ace.  lint  the 
particular  signilicancy  of  these  indications  is  still 
viry  uncertain.  All  they  can  exjiress  is,  that 
t'  c man  is  alf  ct^d  ; they  cannot  express  in  what 
manner,  nor  from  what  tause.  To  an  affection 
resulting  in  reality  from  such  or  such  a cause, 
he  may  give  an  ; rtilicial  colouring,  and  attribute 
it  to  such  or  such  another  cause.  To  an  affec- 
tion directed  in  reality  to  such  or  such  a person 
as  its  object,  h me.y  give  an  artilicial  bias,  and 
represent  it  as  if  directed  to  sucb  or  .such  another 
object.  Tears  of  rage  he  may  attribute  to  con- 
trition. Tlie  concern  lie  feels  at  the  t'  oug’  ts  of 
a punishment  that  awaits  him,  he  may  impute 
to  a sympetheti  ••  concern  for  the  mischiet  pro- 
duced by  his  off-  ncc. 

A very  tolerable  judgment,  however,  may  com- 
monly be  formed  by  a discerning  mind,  upon 
haying  all  the  external  indications  exhibited  by  a 
man  together,  and  at  the  same  time  comparing 
them  with  his  actions. 

A remarkable  insuince  of  the  power  of  the  will, 
over  tlie  external  indications  of  sensibility,  is  to 
be  found  in  Tacitus’s  story  of  the  Rum  n soldier, 
who  raised  a mutiny  in  the  camp,  pretendmg 
to  have  lost  a brother  by  the  lawless  cruelty  oi 
the  General.  The  trutli  was,  he  never  had  had  a 
brother. 


of  sfrength  of  intellectual  powers,  and  firm- 
ness of  iiiiml,  she:  is  eoiiiiiionly  infirrior 
moral,  religious,  syuipathetie',  and  anti[ia- 
thetic  sensiliility  are  eominonly  stronger  in 
her  than  in  the:  male.  The  (piylity  of  her 
knowledge,  and  tlie  bent  of  her  iiieliiiations, 
are  comiiKinlv  in  many  respects  different. 
Her  moral  biases  are  also,  in  rerlain  respects, 
remarkably  different : eliastity,  modesty,  and 
delicacy,  for  instance,  are  prized  more  than 
courage  in  a woman:  courage,  more  than  any 
of  those  qualities,  in  a man.  The  religious 
biases  in  the  two  sexes  are  not  apt  to  be  re- 
inarkahly  different:  except  that  the  female 
is  rather  more  inelined  than  the  male  to 
superstition:  that  is,  to  ohservaiiees  not  dic- 
tated by  the  principle  of  utility  ; a differenec 
that  may  he  [irctty  well  aeeounted  for  by 
some  of  the  before-mentioned  eireuinstanees. 
Her  sympathetic  biases  are  in  many  respects 
different:  for  her  own  offspring  all  their 
lives  long,  and  for  children  in  general  wliilc 
young,  her  alfeetion  is  commonly  stronger 
than  that  of  the  male.  Her  aireetions  arc 
apt  to  be  less  enlarged:  seldom  expanding 
tlieinselves  so  much  as  to  take  in  the  welfare 
of  her  country  in  general,  innch  less  that  of 
mankind,  or  the  whole  sensitive  creation: 
seldom  embracing  any  extensive  class  or  di- 
vision, even  of  Ikt  own  countrymen,  unless 
it  be  in  virtue  other  sympathy  for  some  par- 
ticular individuals  that  belong  to  it.  In 
general,  Jier  antipathetic,  as  well  as  sympa- 
thetic biases,  are  apt  to  he  less  coiiforiiiahle 
to  the  principle  of  utility  than  those  of  the 
male ; owing  chiefly  to  some  defieii-mw’  in 
poitit  of  knowledge,  discenmienT,  and  com- 
prehension. Her  habitual  oeeiqiatioiis  of  the 
iumising  kind  arc  apt  to  he  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  the  male.  M ith  re- 
gard to  her  connexiiins  in  the  way  of  syiiqia- 
thy,  there  can  he  no  difference.  In  [xiiiit  of 
pecuniary  circumstances,  according  to  the 
customs  of  perhaps  all  countries,  she  is  in 
general  less  independent. 

XXXVI. 

20.  Age  is  of  course  divided  into  divers 
periods,  of  which  the  number  and  limits  are 
iiy  no  means  uniformly  ascertained.  One 
might  distinguisli  it,  for  the  present  purpose, 
into,  1.  Infancy.  2.  Adolescence.  3.  Youth. 
4.  Maturity.  5.  Decline.  0.  Decrepitude 
It  were  lost  time  to  stop  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  examine  it  at  each  period,  and  ta 
observe  the  indications  it  gives,  with  rcsfied 
to  the  several  primary  circumstances  just 
reviewed.  Infancy  and  decrepitude  arc  com- 
monly inferior  to  the  other  periods,  in  point 
of  health,  strength,  haid  ness,  and  S ) forth. 
In  infancy  on  the  part  of  the  female,  the  im- 
perfections of  that  sex  are  enhanced  : on  the 
part  of  the  male,  imperfections  take  place 
mostly  similar  in  quality,  but  greater  in 
quantity,  to  those  attending  the  states  of 
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adolescence,  youth,  and  maturity  in  the  fe- 
male. In  the  stage  of  decrepitude  both  sexes 
relapse  into  many  of  the  imperfections  of  in- 
fancy. The  generality  of  these  observations 
may  easily  be  corrected  upon  a particular 
review. 

XXXVII. 

27.  Station,  or  rank  in  life,  is  a circum- 
stance, that,  among  a civilized  people,  Mull 
commonly  undergo  a multiplicity  of  variations. 
Caleris  paribus,  the  quantum  of  sensibility 
appears  to  be  greater  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  men  than  in  the  lower.  The  primary 
circumstances  in  respect  of  which  this  se- 
condary circumstance  is  apt  to  induce  or  in- 
dicate a difference,  seem  principally  to  be  as 
follows:  1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  know- 
ledge. 2.  Strength  of  mind.  3.  Bent  of 
inclination.  4.  Moral  sensibility.  5.  Moral 
biases.  6.  Religious  sensibility.  7.  Religious 
biases.  8.  Sympathetic  sensibility.  9.  Sym- 
pathetic biases.  10.  Antipathetic  sensibility. 
11.  Antipathetic  biases.  12.  Habitual  oc- 
cupations. 13.  Nature  and  productiveness 
of  a man’s  means  of  livelihood.  14.  Connex- 
ions importing  profit.  15.  Habit  of  expense. 
16.  Connexions  importing  burthen.  A man 
of  a certain  rank  will  frequently  have  a 
number  of  dependents  besides  those  whose 
dependency  is  the  result  of  natural  relation- 
ship. As  to  health,  strength,  and  hardiness, 
if  rank  has  any  influence  on  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  but  in  a remote  way,  chieHy  by 
the  influence  it  may  have  on  his  habitual  oc- 
cupations. 

XXXVIII. 

28.  The  influence  of  education  is  still 
more  extensive.  Education  stands  upon  a 
footing  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
circumstances  of  age,  sex,  and  rank.  These 
words,  though  the  influence  of  the  circum- 
stances they  respectively  denote  exerts  itself 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  me- 
dium of  certain  of  the  primary  circumstances 
before  mentioned,  present,  how'ever,  each  of 
them  a circumstance  which  has  a separate 
existence  of  itself.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  word  education : which  means  nothing 
any  farther  than  as  it  serves  to  call  up  to 
view  some  one  or  more  of  those  primary  cir- 
cumstances. Education  may  be  distinguished 
into  physical  and  mental ; the  education  of 
the  body  and  that  of  the  mind : mental,  again, 
into  intellectual  and  moral ; the  culture  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  culture  of  the 
affections.  3 he  education  a man  receives, 
is  given  to  him  partly  by  others,  partly  by 
himself.  By  education,  then,  nothing  more 
can  be  expressed  than  the  condition  a man  is 
in  in  respect  of  those  primary  circumstances, 
as  residting  partly  from  the  management  and 
contrivance  of  others,  principally  of  those 
who,  in  the  early  periods  of  his  life,  have 
had  dominion  oyer  him,  partly  from  his  own. 


To  the  physical  part  of  his  education,  belong 
the  circumstances  of  health,  stren  th,  and 
hardiness:  sometimes,  by  accident,  that  of 
bodily  imperfection , as  where  by  intemper- 
ance or  negligence  an  irreparable  mischief 
happens  to  his  person.  To  the  intellectual 
parts,  those  of  quantity  and  quality  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  some  measure  perhaps  those  of 
firmness  of  mind  and  steadiness.  To  the 
moral  part,  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  moral,  religious, 
sympathetic,  and  antipathetic  sensibility  : to 
all  three  branches  indiscriminately,  but  under 
the  superior  control  of  external  occurrences, 
his  habitual  recreations,  his  property,  his 
means  of  livelihood,  his  connexions  in  the 
way  of  profit  and  of  burthen,  and  his  habits 
of  expense.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  all  these 
points,  the  influence  of  education  is  modified, 
in  a manner  more  or  less  apparent,  by  that  of 
exterior  occurrences ; and  in  a manner  scarce- 
ly at  all  apparent,  and  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  calculation,  by  the  original  texture 
and  constitution  as  well  of  his  body  as  of  his 
mind. 

XXXIX. 

29.  Among  the  external  circumstances  by 
which  the  influence  of  education  is  modified, 
the  principal  are  those  which  come  under  the 
head  of  climate*  This  circumstance  places 


• Upon  reflection,  I seem  to  have  overlooked, 
in  the  chapter  on  circumstances  influencing  sen- 
sibility, the  circumstance  of  the  face,  or  rather 
texture  of  the  country : that  being  a circum- 
stance which  the  purpose  for  which  I was  then 
considering  the  subject  did  not  necessarily  bring 
to  view : had  I strictly  pursued  the  exhaustive 
Ian,  this  oversight  would  probably  not  have 
appened.  The  article  which  comes  nearest  is 
that  of  climate;  but  the  word  cUmule'w'iW  scarce- 
ly with  propriety  serve  to  bring  to  view  t -at  of 
the  texture  of  the  country.  Tne  word  climate 
denotes  primarily  the  situation  or  inclination  of 
the  part  of  the  earth  in  question,  with  reference 
to  the  part  marked  out  by  that  planet  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun  : and  thence  derivatively  the  de- 
gree of  heat  which,  during  a given  period,  is  ex- 
cit'd in  that  part.  It  may  thence  again  serve 
to  bring  to  view  the  state  of  the  air  in  respect  to 
density,  purity,  and  dryness  or  moisture.  But 
the  evenness  or  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  its  elevation  or  depression,  the  pro- 
portion between  earth  and  water  in  any  given 
spot,  and  the  quality  of  each  ; these  are  parti- 
culars which  can  not  properly  be  referable,  any 
of  them,  to  the  head  of  cliiimie. 

It  is  evident  that  the  circumstances  compre- 
hended under  the  head  of  texture  of  the  earth, 
may  have  an  influence  on  those  whic’’,  in  a se- 
cond .ly  manner,  are  included  undir  the  head  of 
( linwtr.  The  density  of  the  air,  its  dryness  and 
moistness,  and  the  temperature  oi  the  atmosphere 
and  t e earth  together,  in  respect  of  heat  and 
cold,  depend  for  the  most  pan  on  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  cart  I’s  surface,  the  propor- 
tion b tween  earth  and  water,  and  quality  of 
both  these  element*.  But  the  tcxlureol  the  earth 
does  not,  except  in  as  far  as  it  influences  the 
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itself  ill  front,  and  demands  a separate  de- 
nomination, not  merely  on  account  of  the 
mafrilitude  of  its  influence,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  conspicuous  to  every  body, 
and  of  its  applying  indiscriminately  to  great 
numbers  at  a time.  This  circumstance  de- 
pends for  its  es.stvice  upon  the  situation  of  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  is  in  question,  with 
respect  to  the  course  taken  by  the  whole 
planet  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  : but 
for  its  htfhience  it  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  earth's 
surface  at  that  part,  principally  upon  the 
quantities  of  sensible  heat  at  dilferent  periods, 
and  upon  the  density,  and  purity,  and  dry- 
ness or  moisture  of  the  circumambient  air. 
Of  the  so  often  mentioned  primary  circum- 
stances, there  are  few  of  which  the  produc- 
tion is  not  influenced  by  this  secondary  one  ; 
partly  by  its  manifest  effects  upon  the  body ; 
partly  by  its  less  perceptible  effects  upon  the 
mind.  In  hot  climates,  men’s  health  is  apt 
to  be  more  precarious  than  in  cold  : their 
strength  and  hardiness  less  : their  vigour, 
firmness,  and  steadiness  of  mind  loss  : and 
thence  indirectly  their  quantity  of  know- 
ledge : the  bent  of  their  inclinations  differ- 
ent: most  remarkably  so  in  rc5[iect  of  their 
superior  propensity  to  sexual  enjoyments, 
and  in  respect  of  the  earliness  of  the  period 
at  which  that  propensity  begins  to  manifest 
itself : their  sensibilities  of  all  kinds  more 
intense  : their  habitual  occupations  savouring 
more  of  sloth  than  of  activity  : their  radical 
frame  of  body  less  strong,  probably,  and  less 
hardy  : their  radical  frame  of  mind  less  vigo- 
rous, less  firm,  less  steady. 

XL. 

30  Another  article  in  the  catalogue  of 
secondary  circumstances,  is  tl:at  of  race  or 
linea(je:  the  national  race  or  lineage  a man 
issues  from.  This  circumstance,  indepen- 
dently of  tb.at  of  climate,  wH  commonly 
make  some  difference  in  point  of  radical  frame 
of  mind  and  body.  A man  of  negro  race, 
born  in  France  or  England,  is  a very  differ- 
ent being,  in  many  respects,  from  a man  of 
French  or  English  race.  A man  of  S[)anish 
race,  born  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  is  at  the  hour 
of  his  birth  a dilferent  sort  of  being,  in  many 
respects,  from  a man  of  the  original  Mexican 


climate,  exert  any  direct  influence  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  men  themselves  who  are  its 
inhabitants.  It  exerts,  indeed,  partly  through  the 
medium  of  climate,  and  partly  by  its  own  imme- 
diate efficacy,  an  influence  over  the  vegetables 
and  animals,  which  are  of  a nature  to  be  either 
of  use  or  detriment  to  man;  and  thence  again, 
by  another  channel,  over  the  state  and  condition 
of  man  himself.  It  was  the  remoteness  of  this 
latter  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  texture 
of  tlie  earth  upon  man,  tliat  was  the  reason  of 
ts  being  overlooked  on  the  occasion  before  men- 
tioned. 


or  Peruvian  race.  This  circumstance,  as  far 
as  it  is  distinct  from  climate,  rank,  and  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  two  just  mentioned 
operates  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
moral,  religious,  sympathetic,  and  antipa- 
tbctic  biases. 

XLI. 

31.  The  last  circumstance  but  one,  is  that 
of  govenuneiit : the  government  a man  lives 
under  at  the  time  in  question  ; or  rather  that 
under  which  he  has  been  accustomed  most 
to  live.  This  circumstance  operates  princi- 
pally through  the  medium  of  education:  the 
magistrate  operating  in  the  character  of  a 
tutor  upon  all  the  memhers  of  the  state,  by 
the  direction  he  gives  to  their  hopes  and  to 
their  fears.  Indeed,  under  a solicitous  and 
attentive  government,  the  ordinary  preceptor, 
nay  even  the  parent  himself,  is  hut  a deputy, 
as  it  were,  to  the  magistrate  : whose  con- 
trolling influence,  dilferent  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  preceptor,  dwells 
with  a man  to  his  life's  end.  Tlie  elfects  of 
the  peculiar  power  of  the  magistrate  are 
seen  more  particularly  in  the  influence  it 
exerts  over  the  quantum  and  bias  of  men's 
moral,  religions,  sympathetic,  and  anti  pa- 
pathetic  sensibilities.  Under  a well-consti- 
tuted, or  even  under  a well-administered 
though  ill-constituted  govenuneiit,  men's 
moral  sensibility  is  commonly  stronger,  and 
their  moral  biases  more  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  utility:  their  religious  sensibility 
frequently  weaker,  hut  their  religious  biases 
le.ss  unconforniable  to  the  dictates  of  utility: 
their  sympathetic  affections  more  enlarged, 
directed  to  the  magistrate  more  than  to  small 
parties  or  to  individuals,  and  more  to  the 
whole  community  than  to  either:  their  anti- 
pathetic  sensibilities  less  violent,  as  being 
more  obsequious  to  the  influence  of  well- 
directed  moral  biases,  ami  less  a|it  to  be  e.x- 
cited  by  that  of  ill-directed  religious  ones: 
their  antipathetic  biases  more  conformable  to 
well-directed  moral  ones,  more  apt  (in  pro- 
portion) to  he  grounded  on  enlarged  and 
sympathetic  than  on  narrow  and  self-regard- 
ing aifections,  and  accordingly,  upon  the 
whole,  more  confonnahle  to  the  dictates  of 
utility. 

XT.II. 

•32.  The  last  circumstance  is  that  of  reli- 
gious profession : the  religious  profession  a 
man  is  of:  the  religious  fraternity  of  which 
he  is  a member.  Tliis  circumstance  operates 
principally  tbrougli  the  medium  of  religious 
sensibility  and  religious  biases.  It  operate.s, 
however,  as  an  indication  more  or  less  con- 
clusive, with  respect  to  several  other  cir- 
cumstances. M’ith  respect  to  some,  scarcely 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  two  just 
mentioned : this  is  the  case  wtb  regard  to  the 
qiuiiitum  and  bias  of  a man’s  moral,  sympa- 
thetic, and  antipathetic  sensibility : perhaps 
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in  some  cases  wth  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  knowledge,  strength  of  intellectual 
powers,  and  bent  of  inclination.  With  re- 
spect to  others,  it  may  operate  immediately 
of  itself : this  seems  to  be  the  case  wdth  re- 
gard to  a man’s  habitual  occupations,  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  and  connexions  in  the 
way  of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  A man  who 
pays  very  little  inward  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  the  religion  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
profess,  may  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  joining 
in  the  ceremonies  of  it,  and  hearing  a part  in 
the  pecuniary  burthens  it  imposes.*  By  the 
force  of  habit  and  example  he  may  even  be 
led  to  entertain  a partiality  for  persons  of 
the  same  profession,  and  a proportionable 
antipathy  against  those  of  a rival  one.  In 
particular,  the  antipathy  against  persons  of 
different  persuasions  is  one  of  the  last  points 
of  religion  which  men  part  with.  Lastly,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  religious  profession  a 
man  is  of  cannot  but  have  a considerable  in- 
fluence on  his  education.  But,  considering 
the  import  of  the  term  education,  to  say  this 
is  perhaps  no  more  than  saying  in  other 
words  what  has  been  said  already. 

XUII. 

These  circumstances,  all  or  many  of  them, 
will  need  to  be  attended  to  as  often  as  upon 
any  occasion  any  .account  is  taken  of  any 
quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure,  as  resulting 
from  any  cause.  Has  any  person  sustained 
an  injury  ? they  wall  need  to  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  mischief  of  the  offence.  Is 
satisfaction  to  be  made  to  him  ? they  will 
need  to  be  attended  to  in  adjusting  the 
quantum  of  that  satisfaction.  Is  the  injurer 
to  he  punished  ? they  will  need  to  he  at- 
tended to  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  im- 
pression that  will  be  made  on  him  by  any 
gpven  punishment. 

xuv. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  they  seem 
all  of  them,  on  some  account  or  other,  to 
merit  a place  in  the  catalogue,  they  are  not 
all  of  equal  use  in  practice.  Different  articles 
among  them  are  applicable  to  different  ex- 
c ting  causes.  Of  those  that  may  influence 
the  effect  of  the  same  exciting  cause,  some 
apply  indiscriminately  to  whole  classes  of 
persons  together  ; being  applicable  to  all, 
without  any  remarkable  difference  in  degree : 

• The  ways  in  which  a religion  may  lessen  a 
man’s  means,  or  augment  his  wants,  are  various. 
Sometimes  it  will  prevent  him  from  mnking  a 
ro'lt  of  bis  money : sometimes  from  setting  bis 
and  to  labour.  Sonictimes  it  will  oblige  biiu 
to  buy  dearer  food  instead  of  cheaper  : some- 
times to  purchase  useless  labour : sometimes  to 
pay  men  for  not  labouring : sometimes  to  pur- 
chase trinkets,  on  which  imagination  alone  has 
set  a value  : sometimes  to  purchase  exemptions 
from  punishment,  or  titles  to  felicity  in  the  world 
to  come. 


these  may  be  directly  and  pretty  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  the  legislator.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  the  primary  circumstances 
of  bodily  imperfection,  and  insanity  : with 
the  secondary  circumstance  of  sex ; perhaps 
with  that  of  age  : at  any  rate,  with  those  of 
rank,  of  climate,  of  lineage,  and  of  religious 
profession.  Others,  however  they  may  ap- 
ply to  whole  classes  of  persons,  yet  in  their 
application  to  different  indit  iduals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  perhaps  an  indefinite  variety  of 
degrees.  These  cannot  be  fully  provided 
for  by  the  legislator  ; but,  as  the  existence  of 
them,  in  every  sort  of  case,  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  take  place  is  capable  of  being  measured, 
provision  may  be  made  for  them  by  the  judge, 
or  other  executive  magistrjite,  to  whom  the 
several  individuals  that  happen  to  be  con- 
cerned may  he  made  known.  This  is  the 
case,  1.  With  the  circumstance  of  health. 

2.  In  some  sort  with  that  of  streiigih. 

3.  Scjircely  with  that  of  hardiness  : still  less 
with  those  of  quantity  and  quality  of  know- 
ledge, strength  of  intellectual  powers,  firm- 
ness or  steadiness  of  mind  ; except  in  as  far 
as  a man’s  condition,  in  respect  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  indicated  by  the  secon- 
dary circuinstances  of  se.x,  age,  or  rank; 
hardly  with  that  of  bent  of  ijiclination,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  that  latent  circumstance  is 
indicated  by  the  more  manifest  one  of  habi- 
tual occupations  : hardly  with  that  of  a man’s 
moral  sensibility  or  biases,  except  in  as  far 
as  they  may  be  indicated  by  his  sex,  age, 
rank,  and  education : not  at  all  with  his  re- 
ligious sensibility  and  religious  biases,  except 
in  as  far  as  they  may  be  indicsited  by  the 
religious  profession  he  belongs  to:  not  at  all 
with  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  synipa- 
thetic  or  antipatlieti.c  sensibilities,  except  in 
as  far  as  tliey  may  he  presumed  from  his  sex, 
age,  rank,  education,  lineage,  or  religious 
profession.  It  is  the  case,  however,  with 
ins  liahitual  occupations,  with  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  and  with  his  connexions  in  the 
way  of  sympatliy.  Of  others,  again,  either 
the  existence  Ciumot  he  ascertained,  or  the 
degree  cannot  be  measured.  Tliese,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  taken  into  account,  cither 
by  tiie  legislator  or  the  executive  magistrate. 
Accordingly,  they  would  have  no  claim  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  were  it  not  for  those  secoii- 
dary  circumstances  by  which  they  are  indi- 
cated, and  whose  influence  could  not  well  be 

j understood  without,  them.  What  these  are, 
bus  been  already  mentioned. 

XLV. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  thfit  diffier- 
ent  articles  in  this  list  of  circumstances  apply 
to  different  exciting  causes : the  circumstance 
of  bodily  strength,  for  instance,  has  scarcely 
any  influence  of  itself  (whatever  it  may  have 
in  a roundabout  way,  and  by  accident)  on  the 
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cITect  of  ail  im;iden(  which  should  increase  or 
diminish  the  riuantum  of  a man’s  property. 
It  remains  to  be  considered,  w'hat  the  excit- 
ing causes  are  with  which  the  legislator  has 
to  do.  These  may,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
be  any  whatsoever : but  those  with  which 
he  has  principally  to  do,  are  those  of  the 
painful  or  atflictive  kind.  With  pleasurable 
ones  he  has  little  to  do,  except  now'  and  then 
by  accident : the  reasons  of  which  may  be 
easily  enough  perceived,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  take  up  too  much  room  to 
unfold  them  here.  The  exciting  taiises  wdth 
which  he  has  principally  to  do,  arc,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mischievous  acts,  which  it  is 
his  business  to  prevent ; on  the  other  hand, 
the  punishments,  by  the  terror  of  wdiich  it 
is  his  endeavour  to  prevent  them.  Now  of 
these  two  sets  of  exciting  causes,  the  latter 
only  is  of  his  production  ; being  produced 
partly  by  his  own  special  appointment,  partly 
in  conformity  to  his  general  appointment,  by 
the  special  appointment  of  the  judge.  For 
the  legislator,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
judge,  it  is  necessary  (if  they  would  know 
what  it  is  they  are  doing  when  they  are  ap- 
pointing punishment)  to  have  an  eye  to  all 
these  circumstances.  For  the  legislator,  lest, 
meaning  to  apply  a certain  quantity  of  punish- 
ment to  all  persons  who  shall  put  themselves 
in  a given  predicament,  he  should  unaw'ares 
apply  to  some  of  those  persons  much  more 
or  much  less  than  he  lumself  intended ; for 
the  judge,  lest,  in  applying  to  a particular 
person  a particular  measure  of  punishment, 
he  should  apply  much  more  or  much  less  than 
was  intended,  perhaps  by  himself,  and  at  any 
rate  by  the  legislator.  They  ought  each  of 
them,  therefore,  to  have  before  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  a list  of  the  several  circumstances 
by  which  sensibility  may  be  influenced;  on 
the  other  band,  a list  of  the  several  species 
and  degrees  of  punishment  which  they  pur- 
pose to  make  use  of : and  then,  by  making  a 
comparison  between  the  tw'O,  to  form  a de- 
tailed estimate  of  the  influence  of  each  of  the 
circumstances  in  question,  upon  the  elfect  of 
each  species  and  degree  of  punishment. 

There  are  two  plans  or  orders  of  distribu- 
tion, either  of  which  might  be  pursued  in  the 
drawing  up  this  estimate.  The  one  is  to  make 
the  name  of  the  circumstance  take  the  lead, 
and  under  it  to  represent  the  dilferent  in- 
fl’ienccs  it  exerts  over  the  effects  of  the  se- 
veral modes  of  punishment : the  other  is  to 
make  the  name  of  the  punishment  take  the 
lead,  and  under  it  to  represent  the  different 
influences  which  are  exerted  over  the  effects 
of  it  by  the  several  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned. Now  of  these  two  sorts  of  objects, 
the  punishment  is  that  to  which  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  is  directed  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  of  his  owm  creation,  and 
uill  be  whatsoever  he  thinks  fit  to  make  it : 


the  iiiflueuring  circumstance  exists  indepen- 
dently of  him,  and  is  what  it  is  whether  he 
will  or  no.  What  he  has  oi'casion  to  do  is 
to  establish  a certain  species  and  degree  of 
punishment:  and  it  is  only  with  reference  to 
that  punishment  that  he  has  occasion  to 
make  any  inquiry  concerning  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances here  in  question.  '1  he  latter  of 
the  two  plans  therefore  is  that  which  ap[>ears 
by  far  the  most  useful  iind  commodious. 
But  neither  upon  the  one  or  the  other  plan 
can  any  such  estimate  be  delivered  liere.* 
XLVl. 

Of  the  several  circumstances  contained  in 
this  catalogue,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  some 
sort  of  analytic  view  ; in  order  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  discovered  if  any  which 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  are  omitted ; and 
that,  with  regard  to  those  which  are  inserted, 
it  may  be  seen  how  they  differ  and  agree. 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  distinguished 
into  jirimary  and  secondary  : those  mav  be 
termed  primary,  which  operate  immediately 
of  themselves ; those  secondary,  which  operate 
not  but  by  the  medium  of  the  former.  To 
this  latter  head  belong  the  circumstances  of 
sex,  age,  station  in  life,  education,  climate, 
lineage,  government,  and  religious  profession : 
the  rest  are  primary.  These  again  are  either 
connate  or  adventitious : those  which  are 
connate,  are  radical  frame  of  body  and  radical 
frame  of  mind.  Those  which  are  adventi- 
tious, are  either  personal,  or  exterior.  The 
personal,  again,  concern  either  a man’s  dis- 
positions, or  his  actions.  Those  which  concern 
his  di.spositions,  concern  cither  his  hody  or  his 
mind.  Those  which  concern  his  body  are 
health,  strength,  hardiness,  and  bodily  im- 
perfection. Those  which  concern  his  mind, 
again,  concern  either  his  understanding  or 
his  affections.  To  the  former  head  belong 
the  circumstances  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
knowledge,  strength  of  understanding,  and 
insanity.  To  the  latter  belong  the  circum- 
stances of  firmness  of  mind,  steatliness,  bent 

* This  is  far  from  being  a visionary  proposal, 
not  reducible  to  practice  I speak  from  expe- 
rience, having  actually  drawn  up  such  an  esti- 
mate, though  u])On  the  least  commodious  of  the 
two  plans,  and  before  the  several  circumstances 
>n  question  had  been  reduced  to  the  precise  num- 
bet  and  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 
T ’is  is  a part  of  the  matter  destined  for  another 
work.  See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet]  par.  2.  Note. 
Tiiere  are  some  ol  these  cinumstances  that  be- 
stow particular  denominations  on  the  persons 
they  relate  to:  thus,  from  the  circumstance  of 
bodily  imperections,  jicrsons  are  d< nominated 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  so  forth : from  tl.e  cir- 
cumstance of  insanity,  idiots,  and  maniacs:  from 
the  circumstance  01  age,  infants:  for  all  which 
classes  of  persons  particular  provision  is  made 
in  the  Code.  See  B.  I.  tit.  [Exemptions.]  Per- 
sons thus  distinguished  will  lorm  so  many  rticlc.s 
in  the  caiaiogns  pcrsonurntn  privUcgialurum. 
See  Appendix,  tit.  [Composition.] 
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of  inclination,  moral  sensibility,  moral  biases, 
religious  sensibility,  religious  biases,  sympa- 
thetic sensibility,  sympathetic  biases,  anti- 
pathetic sensibility,  and  antipathetic  biases. 
Those  which  regard  his  actions,  are  his  ha- 
bitual occupations.  Those  which  are  exterior 
to  him,  regard  either  the  things  or  the  persons 
which  he  is  concerned  wdth  : under  the  for- 
mer head  come  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
under  the  latter,  his  connexions  in  the  way 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 


USES  OF  THE  PRECEDING 
OBSERVATIONS.! 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  move- 
ment of  a vessel,  without  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances wliich  influence  its  speed ; such 
as  the  force  of  the  winds,  the  resistance  of 
the  water,  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  the  weight 
of  its  burden,  &c. ; in  the  same  manner,  one 
cannot  work  with  certainty  in  matters  of 
legislation,  without  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  sensibility. 

I shall  limit  myself  here,  to  what  concerns 
the  penal  code : it  requires  in  all  its  parts  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  this  diversity. 

1 . In  estimating  the  evil  o f an  offeiice.  In 
effect,  the  same  nominal  offence  is  not  the 
same  real  offence,  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
individual  injured  is  not  the  same.  A cer- 
tain action,  for  example,  would  be  a serious 
insult  to  a woman,  whilst  it  is  indifferent  to 
a man.  A certain  corporal  injury,  if  done 
to  a sick  person,  would  endanger  his  life,  but 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  a person  in 
good  health.  An  imputation  which  would 
ruin  the  fortune  or  the  honour-  of  a certain 
individual,  would  do  no  injury  to  another  in- 
dividual. 

2.  Iji  giving  a suitable  satisfaction  to  an  in- 
jured person.  The  same  nominal  satisfaction 
is  not  the  same  real  satisfaction,  when  the 
sensibility  materially  differs.  A pecuniary 

* As  to  a man’s  pecuniary  circumstances,  the 
causes  on  which  those  circumstances  depend,  do 
not  come  all  of  them  under  the  same  class.  The 
absolute  quantum  of  a man’s  property  does  in- 
deed come  under  the  same  class  with  his  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  in  general : so  docs  the 
profit  he  makes  from  the  occupation  which  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  means  of  livelihood.  But 
the  occupation  itself  concerns  his  own  person, 
and  comes  under  the  same  head  as  his  habitual 
amusements:  as  likewise  his  habits  of  expense: 
his  connexions  in  the  ways  of  profit  and  of  bur- 
then, under  the  same  head  as  nis  connexions  in 
the  way  of  sympathy : and  the  circumstances  of 
his  present  demand  for  money,  and  stre^igth  of 
expectation,  come  under  the  head  of  those  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  his  person  which  regard 
his  aft’ections. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  inserted  here 
from  Dumont’s  Traites  de  Li3gislation,”  in 
order  to  complete  the  exhibition  of  Bentham’s 
principles  as  published  in  his  lifetime. — Ed. 
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satisfaction  for  an  affront  may  be  agreeable 
or  offensive,  according  to  the’rank,  the  for- 
tune, or  the  prejudices  of  a person.  Am  I 
insulted?  A pardon  publicly  asked  would 
be  a suflicient  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  my 
superior  or  my  equal,  but  not  on  that  of  my 
inferior. 

3.  In  estimating  the  force  and  impression 
of  punishment  upon  delinquents.  The  same 
nominal  punishment  is  not  the  same  real 
punishment,  when  the  sensibility  is  essen- 
tially different.  Banishment  would  be  a very 
unequable  punishment  in  the  case  of  a young 
and  an  old  man ; of  a bachelor  and  the  father 
of  a family;  for  a workman  who  has  not  the 
means  of  subsistence  out  of  his  own  country, 
and  a rich  man  who  need  only  change  the 
scene  of  his  pleasures.  Imprisonment  would 
be  an  unequable  punishment  for  a man  and  a 
woman ; for  a sick  person  and  a person  in 
health  ; for  a rich  man,  whose  family  would 
not  suffer  by  his  absence  ; and  for  a man  wlio 
lives  by  his  labour,  and  who  would  leave  his 
family  in  poverty. 

4.  In  transplanting  a law  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  same  law  verbally  would 
not  be  the  same  law  really,  when  tlie  sensi- 
bility of  the  two  people  is  essentially  differ- 
ent. A certain  law  in  Europe  produces  the 
happiness  of  families  ; transported  into  Asia, 
it  would  become  the  scourge  of  society  : wo- 
men in  Europe  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  even  to  govern  the  house:  wo- 
men in  Asia  are  prepared,  by  their  education, 
for  the  seclusion  of  the  seraglio,  and  even 
for  slavery.  Marriage  in  Europe  and  the 
East  is  not  a contract  of  the  same  kind:  if  it 
were  sought  to  subject  it  to  the  same  rules, 
it  would  evidently  cause  unhappiness  to  all 
the  parties  interested. 

The  same  punishments  for  the  same  offences 
is  often  said.  This  adage  has  an  appearance 
of  justice  and  impartiality,  which  seduces 
superficial  minds.  To  give  it  a reasonable 
meaning,  it  ’vould  be  necessary  to  determine 
beforehand  what  is  meant  by  the  same  pu- 
nishments and  the  same  ofiences.  An  in- 
flexible law  — a law  which  should  regard 
neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  fortune,  nor  rank, 
nor  education,  nor  the  moral  nor  religious 
prejudices  of  individuals  — would  be  doubly 
vicious,  as  ineflicacious,  or  as  tyranniial.  Too 
severe  for  some,  too  lenient  for  others  ; al- 
ways simnng  by  excess  or  defect ; under  an 
appearance  of  equality,  it  would  hide  the 
most  monstrous  inequality. 

When  a man  of  large  fortune,  and  a man 
of  moderate  fortune,  are  condemned  to  the 
same  fine,  is  the  punishment  the  same?  do 
they  suffer  the  same  evil  ? The  manifest 
inequality  of  such  treatment,  is  it  not  ren- 
dered more  hateful  by  the  derisory  equality? 
Is  not  the  design  of  the  law  missed,  since  the 
one  may  lose  the  means  of  his  existencoi 
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whilst  the  other  escapes  with  triumph  ? 
When  a strong  young  man  and  a fcel)le  old 
man  are  both  condemned  to  be  loaded  with 
fetters  for  the  same  number  of  years,  a sophist 
skilful  in  darkening  the  most  evident  truths, 
might  contend  for  the  equality  of  the  punish- 
ment ; but  the  unsophisticated  populace, 
faithful  to  nature  ami  just  feeling,  would 
murmur  internally  at  beholding  such  injustice ; 
and  their  indignation  changing  its  object, 
would  pass  from  the  criminal  to  the  judge, 
and  from  the  judge  to  the  legislature. 

I am  aware  that  s|)ccious  objections  may 
be  urged.  It  may  be  asked,  “ How  is  it 
possible  to  take  an  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  inlluencc  sensibility?  How 
can  internal  and  hidden  dispositions  be  ap- 
preciated ; such  as  strength  of  mind,  degree 
of  knowledge,  inclinations,  sympathies  ? How 
can  the  different  qualities  of  all  beings  be 
measured  ? A father  of  a family  may  con- 
sult these  internal  dispositions,  these  diver- 
sities of  character,  in  the  treatment  of  his 
'children  ; but  a public  instructor,  charged 
with  a limited  number  of  pupils,  could  not. 
The  legislator,  who  has  in  view  a whole 
people,  is  by  much  stronger  reason  obliged 
to  confine  himself  to  general  laws,  and  must 
fear  lest  he  should  render  them  complicated 
by  descending  to  particular  cases.  If  he  leave 
to  the  judge  the  right  of  varying  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  according  to  this  infinite 
diversity  of  circumstances  and  characters, 
there  will  be  no  limits  to  the  arbitrariness 
of  his  judgments  : under  pretence  of  seizing 
the  true  spirit  of  the  legislator,  the  judges 
will  make  the  laws  the  instruments  of  their 
whims  and  fancies.  Sed  aliler  leges  aliter 
philosophi  tollunt  asfutias : leges  quatenus 
vianu  tenere  possunt  philosophi,  quatenus  ra~ 
tione  et  intelligentia — (De.  Oif.  3.  17.)” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  answer,  but  to  ex- 
plain : all  such  observations  exhibit  a diffi- 
culty, rather  than  an  objection.  The  principle 
is  not  denied  : it  is  only  its  application  which 
is  deemed  impossible. 

1.  It  is  allowed  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  differences  of  sensibility  are  inappre- 
ciable : that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  their 
existence  in  individual  cases,  or  to  measure 
their  force  or  degree  ; but  fortunately  these 
interior  and  hidden  dispositions,  if  it  may  be 
so  said,  have  external  and  manifest  indica- 
tions. These  are  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  called  secondary : sex,  age,  rank, 
race,  climate,  gooernrneut,  education,  religious 
profession ; circumstances  evident  and  pal- 
pable, which  represent  the  interior  disposi- 
tions. Here  then  the  legislator  is  relieved 
from  a part  of  his  difficulty.  He  does  not 
stop  at  metaphysical  and  moral  qualities : he 
lays  hold  only  of  ostensible  circumstances. 
He  directs,  for  example,  the  modification  of 
a certain  punishment ; not  on  account  of  the 
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greater  sensibility  of  the  individual,  or  on 
account  of  his  steadiness,  strength  of  mind 
or  knowledge,  but  on  account  of  his  sex  or 
age. 

It  is  true,  that  presumptions  drawn  from 
these  cireumstances  arc  liable  to  be  defective. 
It  may  happen  that  a youth  of  fifteen  years 
old  is  more  enlightened  than  a man  of  thirty: 
it  may  happen  that  a certain  woman  has  more 
courage  and  less  modesty  than  a certain  man ; 
but  these  presumptions  will  have  in  general 
all  the  justice  necessary  to  prevent  the  laws 
being  tyrannical;  and,  above  all,  to  conci- 
liate to  the  legislator  the  sufTfages  of  public 
opinion. 

2.  These  secondary  circumstances  arc  not 
onlg  easily  seized : they  are  few  in  number  ; 
they  form  general  classes.  Grounds  of  jus- 
tification, of  extenuation  or  of  aggravation, 
with  regard  to  the  different  offences,  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  Thus  complexity  dis- 
appears, atvl  simplicity  is  easily  restored 
throughout. 

3.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary.  It  is  not 
the  judge,  it  is  the  law  itself,  which  modifies 
a certain  punishment,  according  to  the  sex, 
the  age,  the  religious  profession,  &c.  As  to 
other  circumstances,  which  must  absolutely 
be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  judge,  as 
the  greater  or  less  derangement  in  the  mind, 
the  greater  or  less  in  point  of  strength,  the 
greater  or  less  in  point  of  fortune;  the  legis- 
lator who  can  pronounce  nothing  as  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  (brccts  the  tribunals  by  general 
rules,  and  leaves  them  a certain  latitude,  that 
they  may  proportion  their  judgment  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  circumstance. 

What  is  recommended  here  is  not  an  Uto- 
pian idea.  There  never  was  a legislator  so 
barbarous  or  so  stupid  as  to  neglect  all  the 
circumstances  influencing  sensibility.  They 
have  had  a regard  to  them  more  or  less  con- 
fused, which  has  guided  them  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  political  rights : they 
have  shown  more  or  less  regard  to  circum- 
stances in  the  institution  of  punishments : 
hence  arises  the  admitted  differences  with 
regard  to  women,  children,  freemen,  slaves, 
soldiers,  ecclesiastics,  &c. 

Draco  appears  alone  to  have  rejected  all 
these  considerations,  at  least  in  penal  mat- 
ters. All  offences  appeared  to  him  equal, 
because  they  were  all  violations  of  the  law. 
He  condemned  all  offenders  to  death,  with- 
out distinction.  He  confounded,  he  over- 
turned all  the  principles  of  human  sensibility. 
His  horrid  rvork  did  not  long  endure  ; and  it 
is  doubtful  if  his  laws  were  ever  literally 
obeyed. 

Without  falling  into  this  extreme,  how 
many  faults  have  not  been  committed  of  the 
same  kind ! There  would  be  no  end  of  citing 
examples.  There  have  been  sovereigns  who 
have  chosen  to  lose  whole  provinces,  and  to 
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shed  floods  of  human  blood,  rather  than  to 
respect  a particular  sensibility  of  a people,  or 
tolerate  a custom  indifferent  in  itself,  or  re- 
spect an  ancient  prejudice,  a certain  dress, 
a certain  form  of  prayers. 

A prince  of  our  own  times,  active,  enlight- 
ened, animated  by  the  desire  of  glory  and  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  undertook  to  re- 
form every  thing  in  his  states ; and  caused 
them  all  to  revolt  against  him.*  At  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  recollecting  all  the  vexations 
of  his  life,  he  desired  that  there  should  be 
engraven  upon  his  tomb,  that  he  had  been 
unhappy  in  all  his  enterprises.  He  ought 
also  to  have  had  engraved  there,  for  the  in- 
struction of  posterity,  that  he  had  always 
been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  the 
desires,  the  inclinations,  and  the  sensibilities 
of  men. 

When  legislators  shall  study  the  human 
heart ; when  they  shall  show  their  attention 
to  the  different  degrees  and  different  kinds 
of  sensibility,  by  limitations  and  modifica- 
tions ; these  condescensions  on  the  part  of 
power  will  charm  like  paternal  endearments. 
Conduct  of  this  kind  is  the  foundation  of  the 
approbation,  which  is  sometimes  bestowed 
upon  the  laws,  under  the  vague  terms  of 
humanity,  equity,  suitableness,  moderation, 
and  wisdom. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a striking  analogy 
between  the  art  of  the  legislator  and  that 
of  the  physician.  The  catalogue  of  circum- 
stances influencing  sensibility  is  necessary  in 
both  their  sciences.  What  distinguishes  the 
physician  from  the  empiric  is  the  attention 
which  the  first  pays  to  every  thing  which 
constitutes  the  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  especially  in  diseases  which 
affect  the  mind  ; in  those  which  concern  mo- 
rality ; when  hurtful  habits  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  new  ones  formed,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  study  every  thing  which  affects 
the  dispositions  of  the  invalid ; since  a single 
error  in  this  respect  may  change  all  the  re- 
sults, and  increase  the  evil,  instead  of  reme- 
dying it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

I. 

The  business  of  government  is  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  society,  by  punishing 
and  rewarding.  That  part  of  its  business 
which  consists  in  punishing,  is  more  particu- 
larly the  subject  of  penal  law.  In  propor- 
tion as  an  act  tends  to  disturb  that  happi- 
ness, in  proportion  as  the  tendency  of  it  is 
pernicious,  will  be  the  demand  it  creates  for 
punishment.  What  happiness  consists  ot,  we 
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have  already  seen  : enjoyment  of  pleasures, 
security  from  pains. 

II. 

The  general  tendency  of  an  act  is  more  or 
less  pernicious,  according  to  the  sum  total  of 
its  consequences:  that  is,  according  to  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  such  as  are 
good,  and  the  sum  of  such  as  are  evil. 

III. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  here,  as  well  as 
henceforward,  wherever  consequences  are 
spoken  of,  such  only  are  meant  as  arc  material. 
Of  the  consequences  of  any  act,  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  must  needs  be  infinite ; but 
such  of  them  only  as  are  material  are  worth 
regarding.  Now  among  the  consequences  of 
an  act,  be  they  what  they  may,  such  only, 
by  one  who  views  them  in  the  capacity  of  a 
legislator,  can  be  said  to  be  material,!  as 
either  consist  of  pain  or  pleasure,  or  have  an 
influence  in  the  production  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure.! 

IV. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  consequences  of  the  act,  are  to 
be  taken  not  such  only  as  might  have  en- 
sued, were  intention  out  of  the  question,  but 
such  also  as  depend  upon  the  connexion  there 
may  be  between  these  first-mentioned  con- 
sequences and  the  intention.  The  connexion 
there  is  between  the  intention  and  certain 
conseqtiences  is,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  || 
a means  of  producing  other  consequences. 
In  this  lies  the  difference  between  rational 
agency  and  irrational. 

V. 

Now  the  intention,  with  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  an  act,  will  depend  upon 
two  things  : 1.  The  state  of  the  will  or  in- 
tention, ivith  respect  to  the  act  itself.  And, 
2.  The  state  of  the  understanding,  or  percep- 
tive faculties,  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  it  is,  or  may  appear  to  be, 
accompanied  with.  Now  with  respect  to 
these  circumstances,  the  perceptive  faculty 
is  susceptible  of  three  states : consciousness, 
unconsciousness,  and  false  consciousness. 
Consciousness,  w'hen  the  party  believes  pre- 
cisely those  circumstances,  and  no  others, 
to  subsist,  which  really  do  subsist : iincon- 

■f  Or  of  importance. 

! In  certain  cases  the  consequences  of  an  act 
may  be  material  by  serving  as  evidences  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  some  other  material  fact, 
which  is  even  antecedent  to  the  act  of  which 
they  are  the  consequences:  but  even  here,  they 
are  material  only  because,  in  virtue  of  such  their 
evidentiary  quality,  they  have  an  influence,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  time,  in  the  production  of 
pain  and  pleasure : for  example,  by  serving  ^ 
grounds  for  conviction,  and  thence  for  punish- 
ment. See  tit.  [Simple  Falsehoods],  verho  [Ma- 
terial.] 

II  See  B.  I,  tit.  [Exemptions],  and  tit.  [Ex- 
tenuations. ] 

■'  c2 
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scioiisncss,  whc'n  he  fails  of  perceiving  certain 
circinnstances  to  subsist,  which,  however, 
do  subsist:  false  consciousness,  when  he  be- 
lieves or  imagines  certain  circumstances  to 
subsist,  which  in  truth  do  not  subsist. 

VI. 

In  every  transaction,  therefore,  which  is 
examined  with  a view  to  punishment,  there 
are  four  articles  to  be  considered  : 1.  The  net 
itself,  which  is  done.  2.  The  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  done.  3.  Tlie  iiUentionalitii  i\\a.i 
mav  have  accomiianied  it.  4.  The  conscions- 
71CSS,  unconsciousness,  or  false  consciousness, 
that  may  have  accompanied  it. 

Wliat  regards  the  act  and  the  circum- 
stances will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter  : what  regards  intention  and  con- 
sciousness, that  of  the  two  succeeding. 

VII. 

There  are  also  two  other  articles  on  which 
the  general  tendency  of  an  act  depends  : and 
on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  the 
demand  which  it  creates  for  punishment. 
These  are,  1.  The  particular  motive  or  mo- 
tives which  gave  birth  to  it.  2.  The  general 
disposition  which  it  indicates.  These  articles 
wall  be  the  subject  of  two  other  chapters. 

VIII. 

Acts  may  be  distinguished  in  several  ways, 
for  several  purposes. 

They  may  be  distinguished,  in  the  first 
place,  into  positive  and  negative.  By  positive 
are  meant  such  as  consist  in  motion  or  exer- 
tion : by  negative,  such  as  consist  in  keeping 
at  rest ; that  is,  in  forbearing  to  move  or 
exert  one’s  self  in  such  and  such  circum- 
stances. Thus,  to  strike  is  a positive  act : 
not  to  strike  on  a certain  occasion,  a nega- 
tive one.  Positive  acts  are  styled  also  acts 
of  commission ; negative,  acts  of  omission  or 
forbearance.* 


* The  distinction  between  positive  and  nega- 
tive acts  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  of- 
fence.s,  and  sometimes  makes  a material  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  their  consequences.  To 
reconcile  us  the  better  to  the  extensive,  and,  as 
it  may  appear  on  some  occasions,  the  incon- 
sistent signification  here  given  to  the  word  net, 
it  may  be  considered,  1.  That  in  many  cases, 
where  no  exterior  or  overt  act  is  exercised,  the 
state  which  the  mind  is  in  at  the  time  when  the 
supposed  act  is  said  to  happen,  is  as  truly  and 
directly  the  result  of  the  will,  as  any  exterior  act, 
how  plain  and  conspicuous  soever.  The  not 
revealing  a conspiracy,  for  instance,  may  be  as 
perfectly  the  act  of  the  will,  as  the  joining  in  it. 
In  the  next  place,  that  even  though  the  mind 
should  never  have  had  the  incident  in  question 
in  contemplation  (insomuch  that  the  event  of  its 
not  happening  should  not  have  been  so  mmh  as 
obliquely  intentional),  still  the  state  the  person’s 
mina  was  in  at  the  time  when,  if  he  had  so  willed, 
the  incident  might  have  happened,  is  in  many 
cases  productive  of  as  material  consequences ; 
and  not  only  as  likely,  but  as  fit  to  call  for  the 
interposition  of  other  agents,  as  the  opposite  one. 


IX. 

Such  acts,  again,  as  are  negative,  may 
either  be  absohitelp  so,  or  relativeh/ : abso- 
lutely, when  they  import  the  negation  of  all 
positive  agency  whatsoever ; for  instance, 
not  to  strike  at  all : relatively,  when  they 
import  the  negation  of  such  or  sudi  a par- 
ticular mode  of  agency  ; for  instance,  not  to 
strike  such  a [)ersou  or  such  a thing,  or  in 
such  a direction. 

X. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nature  of 
the  act,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  not 
to  be  determined  immediately  by  the  form  of 
the  discourse  made  use  of  to  express  it.  An 
act  which  is  positive  in  its  nature  may  be 
characterized  by  a negative  expression ; thus, 
not  to  be  at  rest,  is  as  much  as  to  say  to 
move.  So  also  an  act,  which  is  negative  in 
its  nature,  may  be  characterized  by  a positive 
expression  : thus,  to  forbear  or  omit  to  In  ing 
food  to  a person  in  certain  circumstances,  is 
signified  by  the  single  and  positive  term  to 
starve. 

XI. 

In  the  second  place,  acts  may  be  distin- 
guished into  external  and  internal.  By  ex- 
ternal, are  meant  corporal  acts ; acts  of  the 
body  : by  internal,  mental  acts  ; acts  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  to  strike  is  an  external  or 
exterior  f act : to  intend  to  strike,  an  internal 
or  interior  one. 

XII. 

Acts  of  discovrsc  are  a sort  of  mixture  of 
the  two : external  acts,  which  are  no  ways 
material,  nor  attended  with  any  consequen- 
ces, any  farther  than  as  they  serve  to  express 
the  existence  of  internal  ones.  To  speak  to 
another  to  strike,  to  write  to  him  to  strike, 
to  make  signs  to  him  to  strike,  are  all  so 
many  acts  of  discourse. 

XIII. 

Third,  Acts  that  are  external  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Acts  may  be  called  transitive,  when  the  mo- 
tion is  communicated  from  the  person  of  the 
agent  to  some  foreign  body  : that  is,  to  such 
a foreign  body  on  which  the  clfects  of  it  are 
considered  as  being  material;  as  where  a 
man  runs  against  you,  or  throws  water  in 
your  face.  Acts  may  be  called  intransitive, 
wlien  the  motion  is  communicated  to  no 
other  body,  on  which  the  elfects  of  it  are 
regarded  as  material,  than  some  part  of  tlie 
same  person  in  whom  it  originated  ; as  where 
a man  runs,  or  washes  himself.  J 

Thus,  when  a tax  is  imposed,  your  not  paying  it 
is  an  act  which  at  any  rate  must  be  puni>hed  m 
a certain  manner,  whether  you  happened  to  think 
of  paying  it  or  not,  . 

f [Exterior.]  An  exterior  act  is  also  called 

by  law'yers  overt.  , i . 

t The  distinction  is  well  known  to  the  later 
grammarians  : it  is  with  them  indeed  that  it  took 
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An  act  of  tlie  transitive  kind  may  be  said 
to  be  in  its  commencement,  or  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  progress,  while  the  motion  is 
confined  to  the  person  of  the  agent,  and  has 
not  yet  been  communicated  to  any  foreign 
body,  on  which  the  effects  of  it  can  be  ma- 
terial. It  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  termination, 
or  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  its  progress,  as 
soon  as  the  motion  or  impulse  has  been  com- 
municated to  some  such  foreign  body.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  middle  or  intermediate 
stage  or  stages  of  its  progress,  w'hile  the  mo- 
tion, having  passed  from  the  person  of  the 
agent,  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  any 
such  foreign  body.  Thus,  as  soon  as  a man 
has  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike,  the  act  he 
performs  in  striking  you  is  in  its  commence- 
ment ; as  soon  as  his  hand  has  reached  you, 
it  is  in  its  termination.  If  the  act  be  the 
motion  of  a body  which  is  separated  from  the 
person  of  the  agent  before  it  reaches  the  ob- 
ject, it  may  be  said,  during  that  interval,  to 
be  in  its  intermediate  progress,*  or  in  gradu 
mediativo  : as  in  the  case  where  a man  throws 
a stone  or  fires  a bullet  at  you. 

XV. 

An  act  of  the  intransitive  kind  may  be  said 
to  be  in  its  commencement,  when  the  motion 
or  impulse  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  member 
or  organ  in  which  it  originated ; and  has  not 
yet  been  communicated  to  any  member  or 
organ  that  is  distinguishable  from  the  former. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  termination,  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  applied  to  any  other  part 
of  the  same  person.  Thus,  where  a man 
poisons  himself : while  he  is  lifting  up  the 
poison  to  his  mouth,  the  act  is  in  its  com- 
mencement ; as  soon  as  it  has  reached  his 
lips,  it  is  in  its  termination. f 

XTI. 

In  the  third  place,  acts  may  be  distin- 
guished into  transient  and  continued.  Thus, 
to  strike  is  a transient  act : to  lean,  a conti- 
nued one.  To  buy,  a transient  act : to  keep 
in  one’s  possession,  a continued  one. 

its  rise ; though  by  them  it  has  been  applied 
rather  to  the  names  than  to  the  things  themselves. 
To  verbs,  signifying  transitive  acts,  as  here  de- 
scribed, they  have  given  the  name  of  transitive 
verbs : those  significative  of  intransitive  acts  they 
have  termed  intransitive.  These  last  are  still 
mote  frequently  called  neuter  ; that  is,  neither 
active  nor  passive.  The  appellation  seems  im- 
proper: since,  instead  of  their  being  neither, 
they  are  both  in  one. 

To  the  class  of  acts  that  are  here  tenned 
intransitive,  belong  those  which  constitute  the 
third  class  in  the  system  of  offences.  See  ch. 
[Division],  and  B.  1.  tit.  [Self -regarding  Of- 
fences. ] 

• Or  in  its  migration,  or  in  transitu. 

-f  These  distinctions  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
next  chapter:  ch.  viii.  [ Intentionality] : and  ap- 
plied  to  practice  in  B.  I.  tit.  [Extenuations.] 


In  strictness  of  speech  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  a continued  act  and  a repetition 
of  acts.  It  is  a repetition  of  acts,  when  there 
are  intervals  filled  up  by  acts  of  different 
natures : a continued  act,  when  there  are  no 
such  intervals.  Thus,  to  loan,  is  one  con- 
tinued act : to  keep  striking,  a repetition  of 
acts. 

XVIII. 

There  is  a difference,  again,  between  a 
repetition  of  acts,  and  a habit  or  practice. 
The  term  repetition  of  acts  may  be  employed, 
let  the  acts  in  question  be  separated  by  ever 
sucb  short  intervals,  and  let  the  sum  total  of 
them  occupy  ever  so  short  a space  of  time. 
The  term  habit  is  not  employed  but  when 
the  acts  in  question  are  supposed  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  long-continued  intervals,  andthesum 
total  of  them  to  occupy  a considerable  space 
of  time.  It  is  not  (for  instance)  the  drink- 
ing ever  so  many  times,  nor  ever  so  much  at 
a time,  in  the  course  of  the  same  sitting, 
that  will  constitute  a habit  of  drunkenness : 
it  is  necessary  that  such  sittings  themselves 
be  frequently  repeated.  Every  habit  is  a 
repetition  of  acts  ; or,  to  speak  more  strictly, 
when  a man  has  frequently  repeated  such 
and  such  acts  after  considerable  intervals,  he 
is  said  to  have  persevered  in  or  contracted 
a habit : but  every  repetition  of  acts  is  not 
a habit,  t 

XIX. 

Fourth,  acts  may  be  distinguished  into 
indivisible  and  divisible.  Indivisible  acts  are 
merely  imaginary : they  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, but  can  never  be  known  to  be  exem- 
plified. Such  as  are  divisible  may  be  so, 
with  regard  either  to  m.atter  or  to  motion. 
An  act  indivisible  with  regard  to  matter,  is 
the  motion  or  rest  of  one  single  atom  of 
matter.  An  act  indivisible,  with  regard  to 
motion,  is  the  motion  of  any  body,  from  one 
single  atom  of  space  to  the  nc.vt  to  it. 

Fifth,  acts  may  be  distinguished  into  sim- 
ple and  complex:  simple,  such  as  the  act  of 
striking,  the  act  of  leaning,  or  the  act  of 
drinking,  above  instanced : complex,  con- 
sisting each  of  a multitude  of  simple  acts, 
which,  though  numerous  and  heterogeneous, 
derive  a sort  of  unity  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  some  common  design  or  end ; such 
as  the  act  of  giving  a dinner,  the  act  of 
maintaining  a child,  the  act  of  exhibiting  a 
triumph,  the  act  of  bearing  arms,  the  act  of 
holding  a court,  and  so  forth. 

XX. 

It  has  been  every  now  and  then  made  a 

[Habit.]  A habit,  it  should  seem,  can  hard- 
ly in  strictness  be  termed  an  aggregate  of  acts  : 
acts  being  a sort  of  real  archetypal  entities,  and 
habits  a kind  of  fictitious  entities  or  imaginary 
beings,  supposed  to  be  constituted  by,  or  to  re- 
sult as  it  were  out  of,  the  former. 
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r|iii'stion,  wlia)  it  is  in  sncb  a case  tliat  cmi- 
sliliitcs  f»«r  act  : wluTc  one  act  lias  ended, 
and  aiiofher  ae|.  lias  liejfim  ; wliellier  wind 
lias  liappeneii  lias  lieen  one  act  or  many.’ 
'I’liesi;  ipii-stioiis,  it  is  now  evident,  may 
freipiently  l>i'  answered,  with  eipial  pro- 
prietv,  in  op|iosite  ways:  and  it  lliere  he  any 
oer-asions  on  which  tlu-y  can  he  answered 
only  in  one  way,  tlie  answer  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  ol  tin;  occasion,  and  I In- 
purpose  (or  which  the  (pieslioii  is  proposed. 
A man  is  wounded  in  two  fliifreis  at  one 

jilroke Is  it  one  wound  or  sevt-ral  ? A 

man  is  heaten  at  I'i  o’clock,  and  a.i'ain  at  H 
minntes  after  I’i — Is  it  one  healiiif,--  or 
several  ? Yon  heat  one  man,  and  instantly 
in  the  same  hicatli  yon  heat  another — Is 
this  one  lu-atiiif'  or  several  ? In  any  of  these 
cases  it  may  he  one,  perhajis,  as  to  some 
purposes,  and  xc.vrral  as  to  others.  'J'hese 
examples  are  K’'’* * * §’"*  nware 

of  the  amhi^jnity  of  lan^Mia^n;  : and  neither 
liarass  tln-mselves  with  iinsolvahle  doubts, 
nor  one  another  with  interniinahle  disputes. 

XXI. 

So  much  with  regard  to  acts  consiilered  in 
themselves:  we  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
t:in:iims/niiccs  with  which  th(-y  may  have 
lieen  accompanied.  'I'hese  must  necessarily 
he  taken  into  the  account  heloie  any  thing 
can  he  determined  relative  to  the  eoiise- 
rjuenees.  What  the  consequences  of  an  act 
may  he  upon  the  whole  can  never  otherwise 
be  ascei  tained : it  can  never  he  known  w'he- 
ther  it  is  lu-nefii-ial,  or  inditferent,  or  inis- 
rhievons.  In  some  cirenmstam-es,  even  to 
kill  a man  may  he  a heiieficial  act:  in  others, 
to  set  food  before  liim  may  be  a iiernieions 
one. 

XXII. 

Now  the  eircimistanei-s  of  an  act,  are, 
what  ? Any  object sf  wdiatsoevor.  'I’ake  any 
act  whatsoever,  t hei  e is  nothing  in  the  nat  ni  e 
of  things  that  excludes  any  imaginable  ohjeet 
from  being  a eirenmstanee  to  it.  Any  given 
ohjeet  may  he  a eirenmstanee  to  any  other.J 


• Distinctions  like  these  come  frequently  in 

question  in  the  course  of  Proceilnre. 

-f-  Or  cntitic.s.  Sec  IJ.  II.  tit.  [Evidence], 

§ I Facts.] 

'J'he  etymology  of  the  word  circumstance 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  its  import : circum 
sititilia,  things  standing  round:  objects  standing 
round  a given  olijcct.  I forget  what  mathema- 
tician it  was  that  defined  God  to  he  a circle,  of 
which  the  centre  is  every  where,  hut  the  circum- 
ference no  where.  In  like  manner,  the  held  of 
circumstances  belonging  to  any  act  may  he  de- 
fined a circle,  of  which  the  circumference  is  no- 
where, but  of  which  the  act  in  question  is  the 
centre.  Now  them  as  any  act  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discourse,  lie  considered  as  a centre,  any 
other  act  or  object  whatsoever  may  be  considered 
a,s  of  the  number  of  those  that  arc  standing 
round  it. 


xxiir. 

Wo  have  aln-iidy  had  m-oasioii  fo  make 
moiilioii  liir  a nimiK-iit  ot  the  fiinst’iii/riiras  of 
an  act:  these  wore  ilistiiigiiislird  into 
ferial  and  iimiial crial.  In  like  iiiamier  may 
the  eirciimstaiices  of  it  he  (list iiigiiislicd. 
Now /;(«<('/•;«/////  is  a n-lalive  Icriii:  applied 
to  the  eoiiscipn-iiccs  of  an  act,  il  hori- rela- 
tion to  jiain  and  pleasure:  applied  (o  the 
eireiimstaiiees,  it.  hears  relation  totln-eon- 
seqiieiiees.  A eireiimshmec  may  he  said  lo 
h<-  material,  when  it  hears  a visililc  relation 
in  point  ol  eaiisality  to  the  eoiisi  ijiieiiei-s  : 
ininiaterial,  when  it  hears  no  sin  h visible  re- 
lation. 

XXIV. 

The  eonse(|ueiiees  of  an  act  :ire  event s.j] 
A <-iminis(anee  may  he  related  lo  an  event 
in  point,  of  eansalil  y in  any  one  of  lour  ways: 
I.  In  the  way  of  eansatioii  or  prodnetion. 
'2.  In  the  way  of  di-rival  ion.  M.  In  tin;  way 
id'  eollalei'nl  eonne.xion.  4.  In  the  wav  of 
eoninnel,  intluenee.  It  maybe  said  lo  he  re- 
laled  1 1)  the  event  in  the  way  of  eansalion, 
when  it  is  of  (he  nnmher  of  (hose  that  eoii- 
ti'ilmle  to  the  prodnetion  of  sneh  event  : in 
the  way  of  derivation,  when  it  is  of  the 
nnmiK-r  of  the  evenis  to  t he  |irodiiel ion  of 
whieh  that  in  question  has  been  i-ontrihulory  ; 
in  the  way  of  eollaleral  l•1)nlu•.\ioll,  where 
the  eirenmstanee  in  question,  and  (he  event 
in  question,  wit  limit  being  cillier  of  them 
insiriinieiit.al  in  the  yirodiiel ion  of  the  other, 
are  related,  i-aeli  of  them,  to  some  eomnioii 
ohjeet,  whieh  lias  been  eoiieerned  in  (he 
pmdnelion  of  tliem  both:  in  the  way  ofeon- 
jiinet  indiienee,  when,  whether  related  in 
any  other  way  or  not,  they  liave  iioth  of 
them  eoneiirred  in  the  prodnetion  of  some 
eommoii  eonsequeiire. 

XXV. 

An  example  may  he  of  use.  In  (he  year 
1G28,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Ihiekingham,  favour- 
ite and  minister  of  (.'harles  1.  of  ICnglaiid, 
rei-eived  a woiiiid  and  died.  The  man  who 
gave  it  him  was  one  l-'eltoii,  who,  exas- 
perated at  the  mal-adminis( ration  of  whieh 
that  minister  was  aeciised,  went  down  froni 
London  to  I’oitsniouth,  where  Ihiekingham 
haiipened  (hen  to  he,  made  his  way  into  his 
anti-ehamher,  and  liiidiiighim  busily  engaged 
in  roiiversatioii  with  a number  of  people 
round  him,  got  close  to  liiiii,  drew  a knife, 
and  stahhi'd  him.  In  tlie  i-lforf,  the  assas- 
sin’s hat  fi'll  off,  wliieh  was  found  soon  after, 
and,  upon  searehing  him,  tlie  bloody  knife, 
in  the  crown  of  the  liat  were  found  scnqis  of 
jiaper,  with  sentenees  expressive  of  the  pur- 
pose  he  was  eoine  upon.  Here  then,  suppose 
the  event  in  question  is  the  wound  received 
hy  Ihiekingham  : Felton’s  drawing  out  his 
knife,  his  making  his  way  into  the  chamber, 

II  SccB.  II.  tit.  [Evidence],  § [Facts.] 
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his  going  downi  to  Portsmouth,  his  conceiving 
an  indignation  at  the  idea  of  Buckingham’s 
administration,  that  administration  itself, 
Charles’s  appointing  such  a minister,  and  so 
on,  higher  and  higher  without  end,  are  so 
many  circumstances,  related  to  the  event  of 
Buckingham’s  receiving  the  wound,  in  the 
way  of  causation  or  production  : the  bloodi- 
ness of  the  knife,  a circumstance  related  to 
the  same  event  in  the  way  of  derivation : 
the  finding  of  the  hat  upon  the  ground,  the 
finding  the  sentences  in  the  hat,  and  the 
writing  them,  so  many  circumstances  related 
to  it  in  the  way  of  collateral  connexion;  and 
the  situation  and  conversations  of  the  people 
about  Buckingham,  were  circumstances  re- 
lated to  the  circumstances  of  Felton’s  making 
his  way  into  the  room,  going  down  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  so  forth,  in  the  way  of  conjunct 
influence  ; inasmuch  as  they  contributed  in 
common  to  the  event  of  Buckingham’s  re- 
ceiving the  wound,  by  preventing  him  from 
putting  himself  upon  his  guard  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  intruder.* 

XXVI. 

These  several  relations  do  not  all  of  them 
attach  upon  an  event  with  equal  certainty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain,  indeed,  that 
every  event  must  have  some  circumstance  or 
other,  and  in  truth,  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  circumstances,  related  to  it  in  the  way  of 
production  : it  must  of  course  have  a still 
greater  multitude  of  circumstances  related  to 
it  in  the  way  of  collateral  connexion.  But 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  every  event 
should  have  circumstances  related  to  it  in 
the  way  of  derivation  : nor  therefore  that  it 
sliould  have  any  related  to  it  in  the  way  of 
conjunct  influence.  But  of  the  circumstances 
of  all  kinds  which  actually  do  attach  upon 
an  event,  it  is  only  a very  small  number  that 
can  be  discovered  by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
the  human  faculties : it  is  a still  smaller 
number  that  ever  actually  do  attract  our 
notice : when  occasion  happens,  more  or 
fewer  of  them  will  be  discovered  by  a man 

• The  division  may  be  farther  illustrated  and 
conflrmed  by  the  more  simple  and  particular  case 
of  anitnal  generation.  To  production  corresponds 
paternity:  to  derivation,  filiation:  to  collateral 
connexion,  collateral  consanguinity:  to  conjunct 
influence,  marriage  and  copulation. 

If  necessary,  it  might  be  again  illustrated  by 
the  material  image  of  a chain,  such  as  that  which, 
according  to  the  ingenious  fiction  of  the  ancients, 
is  attached  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter.  A section 
of  this  chain  should  then  be  exhibited  by  way  of 
specimen,  in  the  manner  of  the  diagram  of  a 
pedigree.  Such  a figure  I should  accordingly 
have  exhibited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appre- 
hension that  an  exhibition  of  this  sort,  while  it 
made  the  subject  a small  matter  clearer  to  one 
man  out  of  a hundred,  might,  like  the  mathe- 
matical formularies  we  see  sometimes  employed 
for  the  like  purpose,  make  it  more  obscure  and 
formiilable  for  the  other  ninety-nine. 
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in  proportion  to  the  strength,  partly  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  partly  of  his  inclination,  j* 
It  appears  therefore  that  the  multitude  and 
description  of  such  of  the  circumstances 
belon^ng  to  an  act,  as  may  appear  to  be 
material,  will  be  determined  by  two  con- 
siderations : 1 . By  the  nature  of  things  them- 
selves. 2.  By  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  faculties  of  those  who  happen  to  con- 
sider them. 

XXVII. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise 
in  general,  concerning  acts  and  their  circum- 
stances, previously  to  the  consideration  of 
the  particular  sorts  of  acts  with  their  parti- 
cular circumstances,  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  do  in  the  body  of  the  work.  An 
act  of  some  sort  or  other  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  the  notion  of  every  offence.  To- 
gether with  this  act,  under  the  notion  of  the 
same  offence,  are  included  certain  circum- 
stances; which  circumstances  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  offence,  contribute  by  their 
conjunct  influence  to  the  production  of  its 
consequences,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
act  are  brought  into  view  by  the  name  by 
which  it  stands  distinguished.  These  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  distinguish  hereafter 
by  the  name  of  criminative  circumstances. J 
Other  circumstances  again  entering  into  com- 
bination with  the  act  and  the  former  set  of 
circumstances,  are  productive  of  still  farther 
consequences.  These  additional  consequences 
if  they  are  of  the  beneficial  kind,  bestow,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  they  bear  in  that  capa- 
city, upon  the  circumstances  to  which  they 


■f-  The  more  remote  a connexion  of  this  sort 
is,  of  course  the  more  obscure.  It  will  often 
happen  that  a connexion,  the  idea  of  which  would 
at  first  sight  appear  extravagant  and  absurd, 
shall  be  lenderea  highly  probable,  and  indeed 
indisputable,  merely  by  the  suggestion  of  a few 
intermediate  circumstances. 

At  Rome,  31)0  years  before  the  Christian  tera, 
a goose  sets  up  a cackling : two  thousand  years 
afterwards  a king  of  France  is  murdered.  To 
consider  these  two  events,  and  nothing  more, 
what  can  appear  more  extravagant  than  the  no- 
tion that  the  former  of  them  should  have  had 
any  influence  on  the  production  of  the  latter? 
Fill  up  the  gap,  bring  to  mind  a lew  inter- 
mediate circumstances,  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  probable.  It  was  the  cackling  of  a pan  el  of 
geese,  at  the  time  the  Gauls  had  surprised  the 
Capitol,  that  saved  the  Roman  commonwealth ; 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ascendancy  that  common- 
wealth acquired  afterwards  over  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  amongst  others  over  France, 
the  Christian  religion,  humanly  speaking,  could 
not  have  established  itself  in  the  manner  it  did 
in  that  country.  Grant  then,  that  such  a man  as 
Henry  IV.  would  have  existed,  no  man,  how- 
ever, would  have  had  those  motives  by  which 
Ravaillac,  misled  by  a mischievous  notion  con- 
cerning the  dictates  of  that  religion,  w'as  prompted 
to  assassinate  him. 

J See  B.  I.  tit.  [Crim.  Circumstances.) 
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owe  their  birth,  the  appellation  of  ercul- 
jmtive* * * §  or  cxlenuat.ive  circumstances  :f  if  of 
the  mischievous  kind,  they  bestow  on  them 
the  appellation  oi u<jijravative  circumstances.  J 
Of  all  these  different  sets  of  circumstances, 
the  criminative  are  connected  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  original  offence,  in  the  way 
of  production  ; with  the  act,  and  with  one 
another,  in  the  way  of  conjunct  influence : 
the  consequenses  of  the  original  offence  with 
them,  and  with  the  act  respectively,  in  the 
way  of  derivation  : the  consequences  of  the 
modified  offence,  with  the  criminative,  excul- 
pative, and  extenuative  circumstances  respec- 
tively, in  the  way  also  of  derivation:  these 
different  sets  of  circumstances,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  modified  act  or  offence,  in 
the  way  of  production  : and  with  one  another 
(in  respect  of  the  consequences  of  the  mo- 
dified act  or  offence)  in  the  way  of  conjunct 
intiueTice.  Lastly,  whatever  circumstances 
can  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  offence,  whether  directly 
in  the  way  of  derivation,  or  obliquely  in  the 
way  of  collateral  affuiity  (to  wit,  in  virtue 
of  its  being  connected,  in  the  W'ay  of  deriva- 
tion, with  some  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  stand  connected  in  the  same 
manner)  bear  a material  relation  to  the  offence 
in  the  way  of  evidence,  they  may  accordingly 
be  styled  evidentiarn  circumstances,  and  may 
become  of  use,  by  being  held  forth  upon  oc- 
casion as  so  many  proofs,  indications,  or  evi- 
dences of  its  luiving  been  committed.  |1§ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  I N T E N T I O N A L I T Y. 

I. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  two  first  of  the 
articles  upon  which  the  evil  tendency  of  an 
action  may  de()end  : viz.  the  act  itself,  and 
the  general  assemblage  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  may  have  been  accompanied. 
We  come  now  to  consider  the  w'ays  in  which 
the  particular  circumstance  of  intention  may 
be  concerned  in  it. 

II. 

Firsts  then,  the  intention  or  will  may  re- 
gard cither  of  tw'O  objects  : 1.  The  act  itself: 
or,  2.  Its  consequences.  Of  these  objects, 
that  which  the  intention  regards  may  be 
styled  intentional.  If  it  regards  the  act,  then 

• See  B.  L tit.  [Justifications.] 

See  B.  I.  tit.  [Extenuations.] 

± See  B.  I.  tit.  [ Aggravations^ 

II  See  B.  I.  tit.  [Accessory  Offences] , and  B. 
II.  tit.  [Evidence.] 

§ It  is  evident  that  this  analysis  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  incidents  of  a purely  physical  nature, 
as  to  those  in  which  moral  agency  is  concerned. 
If  therefore  it  be  just  and  useful  here,  it  might 
be  found  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  find  some 
use  for  it  in  natural  philosophy. 


the  act  may  be  said  to  be  intentional  if 
the  consequences,  so  also  then  may  the  con- 
sequences. If  it  regards  both  the  act  and  the 
consequences,  the  whole  action  may  be  said 
to  be  intentional.  Whichever  of  those  arti- 
cles is  not  the  object  of  the  intention,  may 
of  course  be  said  to  be  unintentional. 

III. 

The  act  may  very  easily  be  intentional 
wdthout  the  consequences ; and  often  is  so. 
Thus,  you  may  intend  to  touch  a man,  witli- 
out  intending  to  hurt  him  : and  yet,  as  tlie 
consequences  turn  out,  you  may  chance  to 
hurt  him. 

IV. 

The  consequences  of  an  act  may  also  be 
intentional,  w'ithout  the  act’s  being  inten- 
tional througbout ; that  is,  without  its  being 
intentional  in  every  stage  of  it:  but  this  is 
not  so  frequent  a case  as  the  former.  '\'oii 
intend  to  hurt  a man,  suppose,  by  running 
against  him,  and  pushing  him  down  ; and  you 
run  towards  him  accordingly:  but  a seeJind 
man  coming  in  on  a sudden  between  you  and 
the  first  man,  before  you  ran  stop  yourself, 
you  run  against  the  second  man,  and  by  him 
push  down  the  first. 

V. 

But  the  consequences  of  an  act  cannot  be 
intentional,  without  the  act’s  being  itself  in- 
tentional in  at  least  the  first  stage.  If  the 
act  be  not  intentional  in  the  first  stage,  it 
is  no  act  of  your’s : there  is  accorriingly  no 
intention  on  your  part  to  produce  the  conse- 
quences: that  is  to  say,  the  individual  con- 
sequences. All  there  can  have  been  on  your 
part  is  a distant  intention  to  produce  other 
consequences,  of  the  same  nature,  by  some 
act  of  your’s,  at  a future  time  : or  else,  with- 
out any  intention,  a bare  ivish  to  see  such 
event  take  place.  The  second  man,  suppose, 


^ On  this  occasion  the  words  volnntari/  and 
involuntartf  are  commonly  employed.  These, 
however,  I purposely  abstain  from,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  their  signification. 
By  a voluntary  act  is  meant,  sometimes,  any  act 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  will  has  had 
any  concern  at  all ; in  this  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous to  intentional : sometimes  such  acts  only, 
in  the  production  of  which  the  will  has  been  de- 
termined by  motives  not  of  a painful  nature ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  to  unconstrained, 
or  uncocrccil : sometimes  such  acts  only,  in 
the  production  of  which  the  will  has  been  de- 
termined by  motives,  which,  whether  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  kind,  occurred  to  a man 
himself,  without  being  suggested  by  any  body 
else ; in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  to  sponta- 
neous, The  sense  of  the  word  involuntary  does 
not  correspond  completely  to  that  of  the  word 
voluntary.  Involuntary  is  used  in  opposition  to 
intentional,  and  to  unconstrained;  but  not  to 
spontaneous.  It  might  be  of  use  to  confine  the 
signification  of  the  words  voluntary  and  invohm- 
tary  to  one  single  and  very  narrow  case,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  note. 
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runs  of  his  own  accord  against  the  first,  and 
pushes  him  down.  You  had  intentions  of 
doing  a thing  of  the  same  nature : viz.  T o 
run  against  him,  and  push  him  do^TO  your- 
self; but  you  had  done  nothing  in  pursuance 
of  those  intentions:  the  individual  conse- 
quences therefore  of  the  act,  which  the 
second  man  performed  in  pushing  down  the 
first,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  on  your 
part  intentional.* 

VI. 

Second.  A consequence,  when  it  is  in- 
tentional, may  either  be  directly  so,  or  only 
obliquely.  It  may  be  said  to  be  directly  or 
lineally  intentional,  when  the  prospect  of 
producing  it  constituted  one  of  the  links  in 
the  chain  of  causes  by  which  the  person  was 
determined  to  do  the  act.  It  may  be  said 


* To  render  the  analysis  here  given  of  the  pos- 
sible states  of  tiiemind  in  point  of  intentionality 
absolutely  complete,  it  must  be  pushed  to  such 
a farther  degree  of  minuteness,  as  to  some  eyes 
will  be  apt  to  appear  trifling.  On  this  ac  :ount 
it  seemed  advisable  to  discard  what  follows, 
from  the  text  to  a place  where  any  one  who 
thinks  proper  may  pass  by  it.  An  act  of  the 
body,  when  of  the  positive  kind,  is  a motion  : 
now  in  motion  there  are  always  three  articles  to 
be  considered  : 1.  The  quantity  of  matter  that 
moves : 2.  The  direction  in  which  it  moves : 
and,  3.  The  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  Cor- 
res]K)ndent  to  these  three  arictles,  are  so  many 
modes  of  intentionality,  with  regard  to  an  act, 
consideretl  as  being  only  in  its  first  stiige.  To 
be  completely  unintentional,  it  must  be  unin- 
tentional with  respect  to  every  one  of  these  three 
particulars.  This  is  the  case  with  those  acts 
which  alone  are  properly  termed  involuntary ; 
acts,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  will  has 
no  sort  of  share;  such  as  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

Upon  this  principle,  acts  that  are  unintentional 
in  tneir  first  stage,  may  be  distinguished  into 
such  as  are  completely  unintentional,  and  such 
as  are  incompletely  unintentional : and  these 
again  may  be  unintentional,  either  in  point  of 
quantity  of  matter  alone,  in  point  of  direction 
alone,  in  point  of  velocity  alone,  or  in  any  two 
of  these  points  together. 

The  example  given  further  on  may  easily  be 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  analysis,  by  any  one 
who  thinks  it  worth  the  while. 

There  seem  to  be  occasions  in  which  even 
these  disquisitions,  minute  as  they  may  appear, 
may  not  be  without  their  use  in  practice.  In 
the  case  of  homicide,  for  example,  and  other 
coqrorul  injuries,  all  the  distinctions  here  spe- 
cified may  occur,  and  in  the  course  of  trial  may, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  require  to  be  brought 
to  mind,  and  made  the  subject  of  discourse. 
What  may  contribute  to  render  the  mention  of 
them  pardonable,  is  the  use  that  might  {wssibly 
be  made  of  them  in  natural  philosophy.  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert  metaphysician,  these,  to- 
gether with  the  foregoing  chapter  on  human 
actions,  and  the  section  on  facts  in  general,  in 
title,  Evidence  of  the  Book  of  Procedure,  might, 
perhaps,  be  made  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  possible 
varieties  of  mechanical  inventions. 
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to  be  obliquely  or  collaterally  intentional, 
when,  although  the  consequence  was  in  con- 
templation, and  appeared  likely  to  ensue  in 
case  of  the  act’s  being  performed,  vet  the 
prospect  of  producing  such  consequence  did 
not  constitute  a link  in  the  aforesaid  chain. 

VII. 

Third.  An  incident,  which  is  directly  in- 
tentional, may  either  be  ultimately  so,  or  only 
mediately.  It  may  be  said  to  be  ultimately 
intentional,  when  it  stands  last  of  all  exterior 
events  in  the  aforesaid  chain  of  motives;  in- 
somuch that  the  prospect  of  the  production 
of  such  incident,  could  there  be  a certainty 
of  its  taking  place,  would  be  suflicient  to 
determine  the  will,  without  the  prospect  of 
its  producing  any  other.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  mediately  intentional,  and  no  more,  when 
there  is  some  other  incident,  the  prospect  ot 
producing  which  forms  a subsequent  link  in 
the  same  chain : insomuch  that  the  prospect 
of  producing  the  former  would  not  liavc 
operated  as  a motive,  but  for  the  tendency 
which  it  seemed  to  have  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latter. 

VIII. 

Fourth.  WTien  an  incident  is  directly  in- 
tentional, it  may  cither  be  exclusively  so,  or 
inexclusively.  It  may  be  said  to  be  exclu- 
sively intentional,  when  no  other  but  that 
very  individual  incident  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  insomuch  that  no  other  incident 
had  any  share  in  determining  the  will  to  the 
act  in  question.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inexclusively f intentional,  when  there  was 
some  other  incident,  the  prospect  of  which 
was  acting  upon  the  will  at  the  same  time. 

IX. 

Fifth.  ■\\'hen  an  incident  is  inexclusively 
intentional,  it  may  be  either  conjunctively 
so,  r/isjunctively,  or  indiscriminately.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  conjunctively  intentional  with 
regard  to  such  other  incident,  when  the  in- 
tention is  to  produce  both:  disjunctively, 
when  the  intention  is  to  produce  either  the 
one  or  the  other  indiflerently,  but  not  both : 
indiscriminately,  when  the  intention  is  in- 
differently to  produce  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  as  it  may  happen. 

X. 

Sixth.  When  two  incidents  are  disjunc- 
tively intentional,  they  may  be  so  with  or 
without  preference.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  so  with  preference,  when  the  intention  is, 
that  one  of  them  in  particular  should  happen 
rather  than  the  other:  without  preference, 
w'hen  the  intention  is  equally  fulfilled,  which- 
ever of  them  happens.  J 

-f  Or  co3icurrently. 

:}:  There  is  a diff  erence  between  the  case  where 
an  incident  is  altogether  unintentional,  and  th^ 
in  which,  it  being  disjunctively  intentional  with 
reference  to  another,  the  preference  is  in  favour 
of  that  other.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  not  the  m« 
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XI. 

One  example  will  make  all  this  clear. 
"William  1 1.  king  of  Fiiiglaiicl,  being  out  a stag- 
hunting,  received  from  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died.*  Let  us  take  this 
case,  and  diversify  it  with  a variety  of  sup- 
positions, correspondent  to  the  distinctions 
just  laid  down. 

1.  First,  then,  Tyrrel  did  not  so  much  as 
entertain  a thought  of  the  king's  death ; or, 
if  he  did,  looked  upon  it  as  an  event  of 
which  there  ■was  no  danger.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  incident  of  his  killing  the 
king  was  altogether  unintentional. 

2.  He  saw  a stag  running  that  way,  .and 
he  saw  the  king  riding  that  w'ay  at  the  same 
time:  what  he  aimed  at  was  to  kill  the  stag: 
he  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  king : at  the  same 
time  he  saw',  that  if  he  shot,  it  was  as  likely 
he  should  kill  the  king  as  the  stag : yet  for 
all  that,  he  shot,  and  killed  the  king  accord- 
ingly. In  this  case,  the  incident  of  his  killing 
the  king  was  intentional,  but  obliquely  so. 

3.  He  killed  the  king  on  account  of  the 
hatred  he  boro  him,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  pleasure  of  destroying  him.  In  this 
case,  the  incident  of  the  king’s  death  w'as  not 
only  directly  but  ultimately  intentional. 

4.  He  killed  the  king,  intending  fully  so 
to  do ; not  for  any  hatred  he  bore  him,  but 
for  the  sake  of  plundering  him  when  dead. 
In  this  case,  the  incident  of  the  king’s  death 
■H'as  directly  intentional,  but  not  ultimately: 
it  W'as  mediately  intentional. 

5.  He  intended  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  kill  the  king.  He  had  no  other  aim  nor 
w'ish.  In  this  case,  it  was  exclusively  as  w'ell 
as  directly  intentional : exclusively,  to  wit, 
with  regard  to  every  other  material  incident. 

6.  Sir  Walter  shot  the  king  in  the  right  leg, 
as  he  W’as  plucking  a thorn  out  of  it  wath  his 
left  hand.  His  intention  w'as,  by  shooting 
the  arrow’  into  his  leg  through  his  hand,  to 
cripple  him  in  both  those  limbs  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  case,  the  incident  of  the  king’s 
being  shot  in  the  leg  was  intentional : and 
that  conjunctively  wdth  another  w'hich  did  not 
happen  ; viz.  his  being  shot  in  the  hand. 

7.  The  intention  of  Tyrrel  was  to  shoot 
the  king  cither  in  the  hand  or  in  the  leg,  but 
not  in  both ; and  rather  in  the  hand  than  in 
the  leg.  In  this  case,  the  intention  of  shoot- 
ing in  the  hand  was  disjunctively  concurrent, 


tention  of  the  party  that  the  incident  in  question 
should  happen  at  all ; in  the  latter  case,  tlie  in- 
tention is  rather  tliat  the  otlier  should  happen : 
but  if  that  cannot  be,  then  that  this  in  question 
should  happen,  rather  than  tliat  neither  should, 
and  that  both,  at  any  rate,  should  not  happen. 

All  these  are  distinctions  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  use  of  the  particle  or;  a particle  of  very 
ambiguous  import,  and  of  great  importance  in 
legislation.  See  Append,  tit.  [Composition.] 

• Hume’s  Hist. 


with  regard  to  the  other  incident,  and  that 
with  preference. 

8.  His  intention  w'as  to  shoot  the  king 
cither  in  the  leg  or  the  hand,  whichever  might 
happen,  but  not  in  both.  In  this  case,  the 
intention  wa.s  inexclu.sive,  but  disjunctively 
so:  yet  that,  how'cver,  without  preference. 

9.  His  intention  was  to  shoot  the  king 
either  in  the  leg  or  the  hand,  or  in  both,  as 
it  might  happen.  In  this  case,  the  intention 
W'as  indiscriminately  concurrent,  with  respect 
to  the  tw’o  incidents. 

xn. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  an  act  may  be 
unintentional  in  any  stage  or  stages  of  it, 
though  intentional  in  the  preceding:  and, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  may  be  intentional  in 
any  stage  or  stages  of  it,  and  yet  unintentional 
in  the  succecding.f  But  whether  it  be 
intentional  or  no  in  any  precetUng  stage,  is 
immaterial,  with  respect  to  the  consequences, 
so  it  be  unintentional  in  the  last.  The  oidy 
point,  w'ith  res[)ect  to  w’liich  it  is  material,  is 
the  proof.  The  more  stages  the  act  is  unin- 
tentional in,  the  more  apparent  it  will  com- 
moidy  be,  that  it  was  unintentional  with 
respect  to  the  last.  If  a man,  intending  to 
strike  you  on  the  cheek,  strikes  you  in  the 
eye,  and  puts  it  out,  it  will  probably  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  prove  that  it  w’as  not  his 
intention  to  strike  you  in  the  eye.  It  will 
probably  be  easier,  if  his  intention  was  really 
not  to  strike  you,  or  even  not  to  strike  at  all. 

XIII. 

It  is  frequent  to  hear  men  speak  of  a good 
intention,  of  a bad  intention ; of  the  goodness 
and  badness  of  a man’s  intention:  a circum- 
stance on  W’hich  great  stress  is  generally  laid. 
It  is  indeed  of  no  small  ini|)ortance,  when 
properly  understood  : but  the  import  of  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  ambiguous  and  obscure. 
Strictly  speaking,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
good  or  bad,  but  cither  in  itself;  which  is 
the  case  only  with  pain  or  pleasure ; or  on 
account  of  its  effects  ; which  is  the  case  only 
with  things  that  are  the  causes  or  preventives 
of  pain  and  pleasure.  But  in  a figurative  and 
less  proper  way  of  speech,  a thing  may  also 
be  styled  good  or  bad,  in  consideration  of  its 
cause.  Now’  the  effects  of  an  intention  to  do 
such  or  such  an  act,  are  the  same  objects 
which  we  have  been  speaking  of  under  the 
appellation  of  its  consequences:  and  the  causes 
of  intention  are  called  motives.  A man’s  in- 
tention, then,  on  any  occasion  may  be  styled 
good  or  bad,  with  reference  either  to  the 
consequences  of  the  act,  or  w’ith  reference 
to  his  motives.  If  it  be  deemed  good  or  bad 
in  :my  sense,  it  must  be  cither  because  it  is 
deemed  to  be  productive  of  good  or  of  bad 
consequences,  or  because  it  is  deemed  to  ori- 
ginate from  a good  or  from  a bad  motive. 

-f-  See  ch.  vii.  [Actions],  par.  14. 


Ch.  ix.j  of  consciousness. 


But  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  conse- 
quences depend  upon  the  circumstances.  Now 
the  circumstances  are  no  objects  of  the  inten- 
tion. A man  intends  the  act;  and  by  his 
intention  produces  the  act : but  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  does  not  intend  them;  he  does 
not,  inasmuch  as  they  are  circumstances  of 
it,  produce  them.  If  by  accident  there  be  a 
few  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, it  has  been  by  former  intentions, 
directed  to  former  acts,  productive  of  those 
circumstances  as  the  consequences : at  the 
time  in  question,  he  takes  them  as  he  finds 
them.  Acts,  wth  their  consequences,  are 
objects  of  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  under- 
standing: circumstances,  as  such,  are  objects 
of  the  understanding  only.  All  he  can  do 
with  these,  as  such,  is  to  know  or  not  to 
know  them  ; in  other  words,  to  be  conscious 
of  them,  or  not  conscious.  To  the  title  of 
Consciousness  belongs  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  a man’s  intention, 
as  resulting  from  the  consequences  of  the  act : 
and  to  the  head  of  Motives,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  his  intention,  as  resulting  from  the 
motive. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
will  or  intention  may  be  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  incident : we  come  now 
to  consider  the  part  which  the  understanding 
or  perceptive  faculty  may  have  borne,  with 
relation  to  such  incident. 

II. 

A certain  act  has  been  done,  and  that  in- 
tentionally : that  act  was  attended  with  cer- 
tain circumstances  : upon  these  circumstances 
depended  certain  of  its  consequences  ; and 
amongst  the  rest,  all  those  which  were  of  a 
nature  purely  pliysiciil.  Now  then,  take  any 
one  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain,  that 
a man,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  from 
whence  such  consequences  ensued,  may  have 
been  either  conscious,  with  respect  to  this 
circumstance,  or  unconscious.  In  other 
words,  he  may  either  have  been  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  or  not  aware  : it  may  either 
have  been  present  to  his  mind,  or  not  pre- 
sent. In  the  first  case,  the  act  may  be  said 
to  have  been  an  advised  act,  with  respect  to 
that  circumstance  ; in  the  other  case,  an  un- 
advised one. 

III. 

There  are  two  points,  with  regard  to 
which  an  act  may  have  been  advised  or  un- 
advised : 1.  The  existence  of  the  circum- 
stance itself.  2.  The  materiality  of  it.* 

• See  ch.  vii.  [Actions],  par.  3. 


IV. 

It  is  manifest,  that  wth  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  act,  such  circumstance  may  have 
been  either  present,  past,  or  future. 

V. 

An  act  which  is  unadvised,  is  either  heed- 
less, or  not  heedless.  It  is  termed  heedless, 
when  the  case  is  thought  to  be  such,  that  a 
person  of  ordinary  prudence,!  if  prompted  by 
an  ordinary  share  of  benevolence,  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  bestowed  such  and 
so  much  attention  and  reflection  upon  the 
material  circumstances,  as  would  have  effec- 
tually disposed  him  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous incident  from  taking  place : not 
heedless,  when  the  case  is  not  thought  to  be 
such  as  above  mentioned.]; 

VI. 

Again.  Whether  a man  did  or  did  not 
suppose  the  existence  or  materiality  of  a 
given  circumstance,  it  may  be  that  he  did 
suppose  the  existence  and  materiality  of  some 
circumstance,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which,  though  existing,  was  not  material. 
In  such  case  the  act  may  be  said  to  be  misad- 
vised, vvith  respect  to  such  imagined  circum- 
stance : and  it  may  be  said,  that  there  has  been 
an  erroneous  supposition,  or  a mis-supposal 
in  the  case. 

VII. 

Now  a circumstance,  the  existence  of  which 
is  thus  erroneously  supposed,  may  be  material 
e ther,  1 . In  the  way  of  prevention  : or,  2.  In 
that  of  compensation.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
material  in  the  Way  of  prevention,  when  its 
effect  or  tendency,  had  it  existed,  would  have 
been  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  consequences  : 
in  the  way  of  compensation,  when  that  effect 
or  tendency  would  have  been  to  produce 
other  consequences,  the  beneficialness  of 
which  would  have  out-weighed  the  mischiev- 
ousness of  the  others. 

VIII. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  act,  such  imaginary  circumstance 
may  in  either  case  have  been  supposed  either 
to  be  present,  past,  or  future. 

IX. 

To  return  to  the  examide  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

10.  Tyrrel  intended  to  shoot  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  shot : but  he  did  not  know 
that  the  king  was  riding  so  near  that  way. 
In  this  case,  the  act  he  performed  in  shoot- 
ing, the  act  of  shooting,  was  unadvised,  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  king’s  being  so  near  riding  that  way. 

11.  He  knew  that  the  king  was  riding  that 
way  : but  at  the  distance  at  which  the  king 
was,  he  knew  not  of  the  probability  there 
was  that  the  arrow  would  reach  him.  In 

+ See  ch.  vi.  [Sensibility],  par.  12. 

See  B.  I.  tit,  [Extenuations.] 
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this  case,  the  act  was  unadvisetl,  ^^■ith  respect 
to  the  viaterialUij  of  the  circumstance. 

12.  Somebody  had  dipped  the  arrow  in 
poison,  without  Tyrrel’s  knowing  of  it.  In 
this  ease,  the  act  was  unadvised,  with  resjject 
to  the  existence  of  a past  circumstance. 

13.  At  the  very  instant  that  Tyrrel  drew 
the  bow,  the  king,  being  screened  IVum  his 
view  by  the  foliage  of  some  bushes,  was  riding 
furiously,  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  arrow 
in  a direct  line:  whicli  circumstance  was  also 
more  than  Tyrrel  knew  of.  In  tliis  case,  the 
act  was  unadvised,  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a prc'-cnt  circumstance. 

14.  7’Iie  king  being  at  a distance  from  court, 
could  get  nobtuly  to  dress  his  wound  till  the 
next  day  ; of  which  circumstance  Tyrrel  was 
not  aware.  In  this  case,  the  act  was  unad- 
vised, M'ith  respect  to  what  was  then  n future 
(•ircumstanee. 

lo.  Tyrrel  knew  of  the  king's  being  riding 
that  way,  of  his  being  so  near,  and  so  forth; 
but  Ijcing  di-ccived  bj'  the  foliage  of  the 
buslics,  he  thought  lie  saw  a liank  between 
the  spot  from  which  he  shot,  and  that  to 
which  the  king  was  riding.  In  this  case  the 
act  was  mis(i(li:i.se(f,  proceeding  on  the  mis- 
suppoanl  of  a j>rcvcntive  circumstance. 

10.  Tyrrel  knew  that  every  thing  v.'as  as 
above,  nor  was  he  deceived  by  the  supposi- 
ti(  n of  any  preventive  circumstance.  Put 
he  believed  the  king  to  be  an  usurper:  and 
supposed  he  was  coming  up  to  attack  a per- 
son whom  Tyrrel  believed  to  be  the  rightful 
king,  and  wlio  was  riding  liy  Tyrrel's  side. 
In  this  case,  the  act  was  also  misadvised,  but 
proceeded  on  the  mis-supposal  of  a couipcn- 
satii  e circumstance. 

X, 

Let  us  observe  the  connexion  there  is  be- 
tween intentioTiality  and  consciousness.  When 
the  act  itself  is  intentional,  and  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  all  the  circumstances  ad- 
vi>ied,  as  also  with  respect  to  the  materiality 
of  those  circumstances,  in  relation  to  a given 
conseipience,  and  there  is  no  mis-supposal 
with  regard  to  any  preventive  circumstance, 
that  conseriucnce  must  also  be  intentional, 
in  oilier  words,  advisedness,  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances,  if  clear  from  the  mis-sup- 
posal of  any  preventive  circumstance,  extends 
the  intcntionality  from  the  act  to  the  conse- 
quenc.'s.  I'hose  consequences  may  be  either 
directly  intentional,  or  only  obliquely  so  : but 
at  any  rate  they  cannot  but  be  intentional. 

XI. 

To  go  on  with  the  example.  If  Tyrrel 
intended  to  shoot  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  king  was  riding  up,  and  knew  that  the 
king  was  coming  to  meet  the  arrow,  and  knew 
the  pi  obability  there  was  of  his  being  shot  in 
that  same  part  in  which  he  was  shot,  or  in  an- 
other as  dangerous,  and  with  that  same  degree 
of  force,  and  so  forth,  and  was  not  misled  by 


the  erroneous  supposition  of  a circumstance 
by  which  the  shot  would  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  place,  or  any  such  other  preven- 
tive  circumstance,  it  is  plain  he  could  not  but 
have  intended  the  king’s  death.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  positively  wish  it;  but  for  all  that, 
in  a certain  sense  he  intended  it. 

XII. 

What  heedlessncss  is  in  the  case  of  an 
unadvised  act,  rashness  is  in  the  case  of  a 
misadvised  one.  A misadvised  act,  then,  may 
be  cither  rash  or  not  rash.  It  may  be  termed 
rash,  when  the  case  is  thought  to  be  such, 
that  a person  of  ordinary  prudence,  if  prom  pled 
by  an  ordinary  share  of  benevolence,  would 
have  employed  such  and  so  much  attention 
and  reflection  to  the  imagined  circumstance, 
as,  by  discovering  to  him  the  non-existence, 
improbability,  or  immateriality  of  it,  wouhl 
have  olfoctually  disposed  him  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  incident  from  taking  place. 

XIII. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  when  a man  does  an 
act  of  which  the  consequences  proie  mis- 
chievous, it  is  a common  thing  to  speak  of 
him  as  having  acted  with  a good  intention  or 
with  a liad  intention;  of  his  intention  being 
a good  one  or  a bad  one.  The  epithets  good 
and  bad  are  all  this  while  applied,  we  see,  to 
the  intention  : but  the  application  of  them 
is  most  commonly  governed  by  a supposition 
formed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. 3'he  act,  though  eventually  it  prove 
mischievous,  is  said  to  be  done  with  a good 
intention,  when  it  is  supposed  to  issue  from 
a motive  which  is  looked  upon  as  a good 
motive:  with  a bad  intention,  when  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a motive  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a bad  motive.  But  the 
nature  of  the  consequences  intended,  and  the 
nature  of  the  motive  which  gave  birth  to  the 
intention,  arc  objects  which,  though  inti- 
mately connected,  arc  perfectly  distinguish- 
able. The  intention  might  therefore  with 
perfect  propriety  be  styled  a good  one,  what- 
ever were  the  motive.  It  might  be  styled 
a good  one,  when  not  only  the  consequences 
of  the  act  prore  mischievous,  but  the  motive 
which  gave  birth  to  it  teas  what  is  called  a 
bad  one.  To  warrant  the  speaking  of  the  in- 
tention as  being  a good  one,  it  is  sufTiciont  if 
the  consequences  of  the  act,  had  they  proved 
what  to  the  agent  they  seemed  likely  to  be, 
tvould  have  been  of  a beneficial  nature.  And 
in  the  same  manner  the  intention  may  be  bad, 
when  not  only  the  consequences  of  the  act 
prove  beneficial,  but  the  motive  which  gave 
birtli  to  it  was  a good  one. 

XIV. 

Now,  when  a man  has  a mind  to  speak  of 
your  intention  as  being  good  or  bad,  with  re- 
ference to  the  consequences,  it  he  speaks  of 
it  at  all  he  must  use  the  word  intention,  for 
there  is  no  other.  But  if  a man  means  to 
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speak  of  the  motive  from  which  your  inten- 
tion originated,  as  being  a good  or  a bad  one, 
he  is  certainly  not  obliged  to  use  the  word 
intention : it  is  at  least  as  well  to  use  the 
word  motive.  By  the  supposition  he  means 
the  motive ; and  very  likely  he  may  not  mean 
the  intention.  For  what  is  true  of  the  one 
is  very  often  not  true  of  the  other.  The 
motive  may  be  good  when  the  intention  is 
bad : the  intention  may  be  good  when  the 
motive  is  bad:  whether  they  are  both  good 
or  both  bad,  or  the  one  good  and  the  other 
bad,  makes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a very 
essential  difference  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences.* It  is  therefore  much  better, 
when  motive  is  meant,  never  to  say  inten- 
tion. 

XV. 

An  example  wdll  make  this  deaf.  Out  of 
malice  a man  prosecutes  you  for  a crime  of 
which  he  believes  you  to  be  guilty,  but  of 
which  in  fact  you  are  not  guilty.  Here  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct  are  mischievous : 
for  they  are  mischievous  to  you  at  any  rate, 
in  virtue  of  the  shame  and  anxiety  which 
you  are  made  to  suffer  while  the  prosecution 
is  depending:  to  which  is  to  be  added,  in 
case  of  your  being  convicted,  the  evil  of  the 
punishment-  To  you  therefore  they  are  mis- 
chievous ; nor  is  tliere  any  one  to  whom  they 
are  beneficia*.  The  man’s  motive  was  also 
w'hat  is  called  a bad  one  : for  malice  will  be 
allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a bad  motive. 
However,  the  consequences  of  his  conduct, 
had  they  proved  such  as  he  believed  them 
likely  to  be,  would  have  been  good  : for  in 
them  would  have  been  included  the  punish- 
ment of  a criminal,  w’hich  is  a benefit  to  all 
who  are  exposed  to  suffer  by  a crime  of  the 
like  nature.  The  intention,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  though  not,  in  a common  way  of  speak- 
ing, the  motive,  might  be  styled  a fjood  one. 
But  of  motives  more  particularly  in  the  next 
chapter. 

XVI. 

In  the  same  sense,  the  intention,  whether 
it  be  positively  good  or  no,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  bad,  may  be  termed  innocent.  Accord- 
ingly, let  the  consequences  have  proved  mis- 
chievous, and  let  the  motive  have  been  what 
it  will,  the  intention  may  be  termed  innocent 
in  either  of  two  cases ; 1 . In  the  case  of  un- 
advisedness  with  respect  to  any  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  the  mischievousness  of  the 
consequences  depended : 2.  In  the  case  of 
7jfis-advisedness  with  respect  to  any  circum- 
stance, which,  had  it  been  what  it  appeared 
to  be,  would  have  served  either  to  prevent 
or  to  outw'eigh  the  mischief. 

XVII. 

A few  words  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
what  has  been  said  to  the  Roman  law.  Un- 

• See  ch.  xii.  [Consequences.] 


intentionality,  and  innocence  of  intention, 
seem  both  to  be  included  in  the  case  of  infor- 
tunium, where  there  is  neither  dolus  nor  culpa. 
Unadvisedness  coupled  with  heedlessness, 
and  mis-advisedness  coupled  tvith  rashness, 
correspond  to  the  culpa  sine  dolo.  Direct 
intentionality  corresponds  to  dolus.  Oblique 
intentionality  seems  hardly  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  direct : were  it  to  occur,  it 
Avould  probably  be  deemed  also  to  correspond 
to  dolus.  The  division  into  culpa  lata,  levis, 
and  levissima,  is  such  as  nothing  certain  can 
correspond  to.  What  is  it  that  it  expresses? 
A distinction,  not  in  the  case  itself,  but  only 
in  the  sentiments  which  any  person  (a  judge, 
for  instance)  may  find  himself  disposed  to 
entertain  with  relation  to  it;  supposing  it 
already  distinguished  into  three  subordinate 
cases  by  other  means. 

The  word  dolus  seems  ill  enough  contrived : 
the  word  culpa  as  indifferently.  Dolus,  upon 
any  other  occasion,  w'ould  be  understood  to 
imply  deceit,  concealment,!  clandestinity 
but  here  it  is  extended  to  open  force.  Culpa, 
upon  any  other  occasion,  would  be  under- 
stood to  extend  to  blame  of  every  kind  : it 
would  therefore  include  Jo/tfs.|| 
xviir. 

The  above-mentioned  definitions  and  dis- 

+ See  B.  1.  tit.  [Tlielt],  verho  [amenable.] 

! Dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ? 

VlKOIL. 

■ 9JS  S50S/  HoMMI. 

II  I pretend  not  here  to  give  any  determinate 
explanation  of  a set  of  words,  of  which  the  great 
misfortune  is,  that  the  import  of  them  is  con- 
fused and  indeterminate.  I speak  only  by  ap- 
proximation. To  attempt  to  determine  the 
precise  import  that  has  been  given  them  by  a 
liundredth  part  of  the  authors  that  have  used 
them,  would  be  an  endless  task.  Would  any 
one  talk  intelligibly  on  this  subject  in  Latin  ? 
let  him  throw  out  dolns  altogether  : let  him  keep 
culpa,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  not  the  case 
itself,  but  the  sentiment  that  is  entertained  con- 
cerning a case  described  by  otlier  means.  Tor 
intentionality,  let  him  coin  a word  boldly,  and 
say  ' intcntionalitas  : for  unintentionality,  non- 
intcutionalitas.  For  unadvisedness,  he  has  al- 
ready the  word  insritia ; though  the  words 
iinprudciifia,  hiohscrvantia,  were  it  not  for  the 
other  senses  they  are  used  in,  would  do  better: 
for  unadvisetlness  coupled  with  heedlessness,  let 
him  .say  iiiscitia  cttlpahtlix : for  unadvisedness 
without  heedlessness,  iuscitia  inculpuhilis : lor 
mis-ad visedness  coupled  with  rashness,  error 
culpabili.1,  error  temcrarhis,  or  error  cum  temc- 
riiatc  : for  mis-ad  visedness  without  rashness, 
error  inculpahilh,  error  non-tcmci-ar\us,  or  er- 
ror sine  trmcritatc. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  likewise  to  meet  with  the 
phra.se,  malo  animo ; a phrase  still  more  inde- 
terminate, if  possible,  than  any  of  the  former. 
It  seems  to  have  reference  either  to  intention, 
ality,  or  to  consciousness,  or  to  the  motive,  or  to 
the  disposition,  or  to  any  two  or  more  of  these 
taken  together;  nobody  can  tell  which:  these 
being  objects  which  seem  to  have  never  hitherto 
been  properly  distinguished  and  defined. 
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tinctions  are  far  from  being  mere  matters  of 
speculation.  They  are  capal)Ie  of  the  most 
extensive  and  constant  application,  as  well 
to  moral  discourse  as  to  legislative  practice. 
Upon  the  degree  and  bias  of  a man’s  inten- 
tion, upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  con- 
sciousness or  mis-supposal,  depend  a great 
part  of  the  good  and  bad,  more  especially  of 
the  had  consequences  of  an  act ; and  on  this, 
as  well  as  other  grounds,  a great  part  of  the 
demand  for  punishment.* * * §  The  presence  of 
intention  with  reg-ard  to  such  or  such  a con- 
sequence, and  of  consciousness  with  regard  to 
such  or  such  a circumstance,  of  the  act,  will 
form  so  many  criminative  circumstances,!  or 
essential  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
this  or  that  offence : applied  to  other  circum- 
stances, consciousness  will  form  a ground  of 
aggravation,  annexablc  to  the  like  offence.  X 
In  almost  all  cases,  the  absence  of  intention 
with  regfird  to  certain  consequences,  and  the 
absence  of  consciousness,  or  the  presence  of 
mis-supposal,  with  regard  to  certain  circum- 
stances, will  constitute  so  many  grounds  of 
extenuation.  § 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  MOTIVES. 

§ I . Different  Senses  of  the  word.  Motive.  1| 

I. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  every  kind 
of  act  whatever,  and  consequently  every  kind 
of  offence,  is  apt  to  a.ssuinc  a different  cha- 
racter, and  be  attended  with  different  effects, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motive  which 
gives  birth  to  it.  This  makes  it  requisite  to 
take  a view  of  the  several  motives  by  which 
human  conduct  is  liable  to  be  influenced. 

II. 

By  a motive,  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  ever  used  with  reference 
to  a thinking  being,  is  meant  any  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  give  birth  to,  or  even  to 
prevent,  any  kind  of  action.  Now  the  action 
of  a thinking  being  is  the  act  either  of  the 
body,  or  only  of  the  mind:  and  an  act  of  the 


• See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet.] 

See  B.  I.  tit.  [Circumstances  influencing.] 

± See  B.  I.  tit.  [Aggravations.] 

§ See  B.  I.  tit.  [Extenuations.] 
f|  Note  by  the  Author,  July  1822— 

For  a tabular  simultaneous  view  of  the  whole 
list  of  MOTIVES,  in  conjunction  with  the  cor- 
responding pleasures  and  pains,  interests  and 
desires,  see,  by  the  same  author.  Table  of  the 
Springs  of  Action,  &c.  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Observations.  I^ondon,  1817,  Hunter,  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard,  8vo,  pp.  32. 

The  word  inducement  has  of  late  presented 
itself,  as  being  in  its  signification  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  word  motive,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions more  apposite. 


mind  is  an  act  either  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culty, or  of  the  will.  Acts  of  the  intellectual 
faculty  will  sometimes  rest  in  the  under- 
standing merely,  without  exerting  any  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  any  acts  of  the 
will.  Motives,  which  are  not  of  a nature  to 
influence  any  other  acts  than  those,  may  be 
styled  purely  speculative  motives,  or  motives 
resting  in  speculation.  But  as  to  these  acts, 
neither  do  they  exercise  any  influence  over 
e.xternal  acts,  or  over  their  consequences,  nor 
consequently  over  any  pain  or  any  pleasure 
that  may  be  in  the  number  of  such  conse- 
quences. Now  it  is  only  on  acount  of  their 
tendency  to  produce  either  pain  or  pleasure, 
that  any  acts  can  be  material.  With  acts, 
therefore,  that  rest  purely  in  the  understand- 
ing, w^e  have  not  here  any  concern : nor  there- 
fore with  any  object,  if  any  such  there  be, 
wiiich,  in  the  character  of  a moti'-c  can  have 
no  influence  on  any  other  acts  thtoi  those. 

III. 

The  motives  with  which  alone  we  have  any 
concern,  are  such  as  are  of  a nature  to  act 
upon  the  will.  By  a motive,  then,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  understood  any 
thing  wiiatsoever,  wiiich,  by  influencing  the 
will  of  a sensitive  being,  is  supposed  to  serve 
as  a means  of  determining  him  to  act,  or 
voluntarily  to  forbear  to  act,^  upon  any  oc- 
casion. Motives  of  this  sort,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  former,  may  be  styled  practical 
motives,  or  motives  applying  to  practice. 

IV. 

Owing  to  the  poverty  and  unsettled  state 
of  language,  the  word  motive  is  enqiloyed 
indiscriminately  to  denote  tw'o  kinds  of  ob- 
jects, which,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  should  be  distin- 
guished. On  some  occiisions  it  is  employed 
to  denote  any  of  those  really  existing  inci- 
dents from  whence  the  act  in  question  is 
supposed  to  take  its  rise.  The  sense  it  bears 
on  these  occasions  may  be  styled  its  literal 
or  unfigurative  sense.  On  other  occasions  it 
is  employed  to  denote  a certain  fictitious 
entity,  a passion,  an  affection  of  the  mind,  an 
ideal  being,  w'hich  upon  the  happening  of  any 
such  incident  is  considered  as  operating  upon 


^ W*hen  the  effect  or  tendency  of  a motive  is 
to  determine  a man  to  forbear  to  act,  it  may  seem 
improper  to  make  use  of  the  term  motive:  since 
motive,  properly  speaking,  means  that  which 
disposes  an  object  to  move.  We  must,  however 
use  that  improper  term,  or  a term  which,  though 
projier  enough,  is  scarce  in  use,  the  word  deter- 
minative. By  way  of  justificadon,  or  at  least 
apology,  for  the  popular  usage  in  this  behalf,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  even  forbearance  to  act,  or 
the  negation  of  motion  (that  is,  of  bodily  mo- 
tion),  supposes  an  act  done,  when  such  forbear- 
ance is  voluntary.  It  supposes,  to  wit,  an  act  of 
the  will,  which  is  as  much  a positive  act,  as  much 
a motion,  as  any  other  act  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stance. 
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the  mind,  and  prompting  it  to  take  that 
course,  towards  which  it  is  impelled  by  the 
influence  of  such  incident.  Motives  of  this 
class  are  Avarice,  Indolence,  Benevolence, 
and  so  forth;  as  we  shall  see  more  parti- 
cularly farther  on.  This  latter  may  be  styled 
thQ  figurative  sense  of  the  term  motive. 

V. 

As  to  the  real  incidents  to  which  the  name 
of  motive  is  also  given,  these  too  are  of  two 
very  different  kinds.  They  may  be  either, 
1.  The  internal  perception  of  any  individual 
lot  of  pleasure  or  piiin,  the  expectation  of 
which  is  looked  upon  as  calculated  to  deter- 
mine you  to  act  in  such  or  such  a manner ; 
as  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  such  a sum  of 
money,  the  pain  of  exerting  yourself  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  so  forth : Or,  2.  Any  exter- 
nal event,  the  happening  whereof  is  regarded 
as  having  a tendency  to  bring  about  the  per- 
ception of  such  pleasure  or  such  pain:  for 
instance,  the  coming  up  of  a lottery  ticket, 
by  which  the  possession  of  the  money  de- 
volves to  you ; or  the  breaking  out  of  a fire 
in  the  house  you  are  in,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  quit  it.  The  former  kind  of 
motives  may  be  termed  interior,  or  internal : 
the  latter  exterior,  or  external. 

VI. 

Two  other  senses  of  the  term  motive  need 
also  to  be  distinguished.  Motive  refers  ne- 
cessarily to  action.  It  is  a pleasure,  pain,  or 
other  event,  that  prompts  to  action.  Motive, 
then,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  pre- 
vious to  such  event.  But,  for  a man  to  be 
governed  by  any  motive,  he  must  in  every 
case  look  beyond  that  event  which  is  called 
his  action  ; he  must  look  to  the  consequences 
of  it : and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  idea 
of  pleasure,  of  pain,  or  of  any  other  event, 
can  give  birth  to  it.  He  must  look,  there- 
fore, in  every  ease,  to  some  event  posterior 
to  the  act  in  contemplation : an  event  which 
as  yet  exists  not,  but  stands  only  in  prospect. 
Now,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  difficult,  and  in  most 
cases  unnecessary,  to  distinguish  between  ob- 
jects so  intimately  connected,  as  the  poste- 
rior possible  object  which  is  thus  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  the  present  existing  object  or 
event  which  t.akes  place  upon  a man’s  look- 
ing forward  to  the  other,  they  are  both  of 
them  spoken  of  under  the  same  appellation, 
motive.  To  distinguish  them,  the  one  first 
mentioned  may  be  termed  a motive  in  pro- 
spect, the  other  a motive  in  esse : and  under 
each  of  these  denominations  will  come  as  well 
exterior  as  internal  motives.  A fire  breaks 
out  in  your  neighbour’s  house  : pu  are  un- 
der apprehension  of  its  extending  to  your 
own : you  are  apprehensive,  that  if  you  stay 
in  it,  you  will  be  burnt : you  accordingly  run 
out  of  it.  This  then  is  the  act : the  others 
are  all  motives  to  it.  The  event  of  the  fire’s 
breaking  out  in  your  neighbour’s  house  is  an 
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external  motive,  and  that  in  esse : the  idea 
or  btdief  of  the  probability  of  the  fire’s  ex- 
tending to  your  own  house,  that  of  your  be- 
ing  burnt  if  you  continue,  and  the  pain  you 
feel  at  the  thought  of  such  a catastrophe, 
are  all  so  many  internal  events,  but  still  in 
esse:  the  event  of  the  fire’s  actually  extend- 
ing to  your  own  house,  and  that  of  your  be- 
ing actually  burnt  by  it,  external  motives  in 
prospect : the  pain  you  would  feel  at  seeing 
your  house  a-burning,  and  the  pain  you  would 
feel  while  you  yourself  were  burning,  inter- 
nal motives  in  prospect : which  events,  ac- 
cording as  the  matter  turns  out,  may  come 
to  be  in  esse  : but  then  of  course  they  will 
cease  to  act  as  motives. 

VII. 

Of  all  these  motives,  which  stand  nearest 
to  the  act  to  the  production  of  which  they 
all  contribute,  is  that  internal  motive  in  esse 
which  consists  in  the  expectation  of  the  in- 
ternal motive  in  prospect : the  pain  or  un- 
easiness you  feel  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
burnt.*  All  other  motives  are  more  or  less 
remote  : the  motives  in  prospect,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  period  at  which  they  are  expected 
to  happen  is  more  distant  from  the  period  at 
which  the  act  takes  place,  and  consequently 
later  in  point  of  time  : the  motives  in  esse, 
in  proportion  as  they  also  are  more  distant 
from  that  period,  and  consequently  earlier  in 
point  of  tiine.f 

VIII. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  with 
motives  of  which  the  influence  terminates 
altogether  in  the  understanding,  we  have 
nothing  here  to  do.  If,  then,  amongst  objects 
that  are  spoken  of  as  motives  with  reference 
to  the  understanding,  there  be  any  which 
concern  us  here,  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  such 
objects  may,  through  the  medium  of  the  un- 

• Whether  it  be  the  expectation  of  being  burnt 
or  the  pain  that  accompanies  that  expectation, 
that  is  the  immediate  internal  motive  spoken  of, 
may  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  even  be 
questioned,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  distinct 
entities.  Both  questions,  however,  seem  to  be 
mere  questions  of  words,  and  the  solution  of 
them  altogether  immaterial.  Even  the  other 
kinds  of  motives,  though  for  some  purposes  they 
demand  a separate  consideration,  are,  however, 
so  intimately  allied,  that  it  will  often  be  scarce 
practicable,  and  not  always  material,  to  avoid 
confounding  them,  as  they  have  always  hitherto 
been  confounded. 

+ Under  the  term  esse  must  be  included  as 
well  past  existence,  with  reference  to  a given 
period,  as  present.  They  are  equally  real,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  as  yet  but  future.  Lan- 
guage is  materially  deficient,  in  not  enabling  us 
to  distinguish  with  precision  between  existence 
as  opposed  to  unreality,  and  present  e.xistence 
as  opposed  to  past.  The  word  existence  in  Eng- 
lish, and  esse,  adopted  by  lawyers  from  the 
Latin,  have  the  inconvenience  of  appearing  to 
confine  the  existence  in  question  to  some  single 
period  considered  as  being  present. 
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derstanding,  exorcise  an  influence  over  tlie 
will.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
that  any  objects,  in  virtue  of  any  tendency 
they  may  have  to  influence  the  sentiment  of 
belief,  may  in  a practical  sense  act  in  the 
character  of  motives.  Any  ohjoets,  by  tend- 
ing to  induce  a belief  concerning  the  exis- 
tence, actual,  or  probable,  of  a practical 
motive;  that  is,  concerning  the  probability 
of  a motive  in  prospect,  or  the  existence  of 
a motive  in  esse  ; may  e.\'crci.«e  an  influence 
on  the  will,  .and  raidc  with  those  other  mo- 
tives th.'it  have  been  placed  under  the  name 
of  practie.'il.  The  pointitig  out  of  motives 
such  as  these,  is  what  wo  frequently  mean 
when  we  talk  of  giving  reasons.  Your  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire  ns  before.  I observe 
to  you,  that  at  the  lower  part  of  your  neigh- 
bour's house  is  some  wood-work,  which  joins 
on  to  your’s ; that  the  flames  have  caught 
this  wood-work,  and  so  forth  ; which  I do 
in  order  to  dispose  you  to  believe  as  I be- 
lieve, that  if  you  stay  in  your  house  much 
longer  you  will  be  burnt.  In  doing  this,  then, 
I suggest  motives  to  your  understanding; 
which  motives,  by  the  tendency  they  have 
to  give  birth  to  or  strengthen  a jiain,  which 
operates  upon  you  in  the  character  of  an  in- 
ternal motive  in  esse,  join  their  force,  and 
act  .as  motives  upon  the  will. 

§ 2.  JVo  Motives  either  constantly  good, 
or  constantly  bad. 

IX. 

In  all  this  chain  of  motives,  the  principal 
or  original  link  seems  to  be  the  last  internal 
motive  in  prospect ; it  is  to  this  that  all  the 
other  motives  in  prospect  owe  their  mate- 
riality: and  the  immediately  acting  motive 
its  existence.  This  motive  in  prospect,  we 
see,  is  always  some  pleasure,  or  some  pain : 
some  pleasure,  which  the  act  in  question  is 
expected  to  be  a means  of  continuing  or 
producing:  some  pain  which  it  is  expected 
to  be  a means  of  discontinuing  or  prevent- 
ing. A motive  is  substantially  nothing  more 
than  pleasure  or  pain,  operating  in  a certain 
manner. 

X. 

Now,  ple.asure  is  in  itself  a good ; n.ay, 
even  setting  aside  immunity  from  pain,  the 
only  good : pain  is  in  itself  an  evil ; and, 
indeed,  without  exception,  the  only  evil ; or 
else  the  words  good  and  evil  have  no  mean- 
ing. And  this  is  alike  true  of  every  sort  of 
pain,  and  of  every  sort  of  pleasure.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  immediately  and  incontes- 
tibly,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  sort 
of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a bad  one.* 

• Let  a man’s  motive  be  ill-will ; call  it  even 
malice,  envy,  cruelty  ; it  is  still  a kind  of  plea- 
sure that  is  his  motive  : the  pleasure  he  takes  at 
the  thought  of  the  pain  which  he  sees,  or  expects 
to  see,  his  adversary  undergo.  Now  even  this 


XI. 

It  is  common,  however,  to  speak  of  actions 
as  proceeding  from  good  or  bad  motives  ; in 
which  case  the  motives  meant  are  such  as 
are  internal.  The  expression  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  accurate  one  ; and  as  it  is  apt  to  occur 
in  the  consideration  of  almost  every  kind  of 
offence,  it  will  be  requisite  to  settle  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  it,  and  observe  how  far  it 
quadrates  with  the  truth  of  things. 

XII. 

With  respect  to  goodne.'s  and  badness,  as 
it  is  with  every  thing  else  that  is  not  itself 
either  pain  or  pleasure,  so  is  it  with  motives. 
If  they  are  good  or  bad,  it  is  only  on  account 
of  their  ellects:  good,  on'accoum  of  their 
tendency  to  produce  pleasure,  or  avert  pain : 
bad,  on  .account  of  their  tendency  to  produce 
pain  or  avert  pleasure.  Now  the  case  is, 
that  from  one  and  the  same  motive,  and  from 
every  kind  of  motive,  may  proceed  actions 
that  are  good,  others  that  are  bad,  and  others 
that  are  indifferent.  This  we  shall  proceed 
to  shew  with  respect  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  motives,  as  determined  by  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pleasures  and  pains, 

XIII. 

Such  an  an.ilysis,  useful  as  it  is,  will  b* 
found  to  be  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty ; 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  a certain  perver- 
sity of  structure  which  pres-ails  more  or  less 
throughout  all  languages.  To  speak  of  mo- 
tives, as  of  any  thing  else,  one  must  call  them 
by  their  names.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a motive  of  which  the 
name  expresses  that  and  nothing  more.  Com- 
monly along  with  the  very  name  of  the  motive, 
is  tacitly  involved  a proposition  imputing  to 
it  a certain  quality;  a quality  which,  in  many 
cases,  will  appear  to  include  tlmt  very  good- 
ness or  badness,  concerning  which  we  arc 
here  inquiring  whether,  properly  speaking,  it 
be  or  be  not  imputable  to  motives.  To  use 
the  common  phi’ase,  in  most  cases,  the  name 
of  the  motive  is  a word  which  is  employed 
either  only  in  a good  sense,  or  else  only  in  a 
bad  sense.  Now,  when  a word  is  spoken  of 
as  being  used  in  a good  sense,  all  that  is  ne- 
cess.arily  meant  is  this : that  in  conjunction 
with  the  idea  of  the  object  it  is  put  to  signify, 
it  conveys  an  idea  of  approbation ; that  is,  of 
a pleasure  or  s.atisfaction,  entertained  by  the 
person  who  employs  the  term,  at  the  thoughts 
of  such  object.  In  like  m.anner,  when  a word 
is  spoken  of  as  being  used  in  a bad  sense,  all 
that  is  necessarily  meant  is  this : that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  idea  of  the  object  it  is  put 
to  signify,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  disappro- 

wretched  pleasure,  taken  by  itself,  is  good  : it 
may  be  faint ; it  may  be  short ; it  must  at  any 
rate  be  impure ; yet  while  it  lasts,  and  before 
any  bad  consequences  arrive,  it  is  as^ood  ^ any 
other  that  is  not  more  intense,  bee  ch.  iv. 
[Value.] 
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bation : that  is,  of  a displeasure  entertained 
by  the  person  who  employs  the  term  at  the 
thoughts  of  such  object.  Now,  the  circum- 
stance on  which  such  approbation  is  grounded 
will,  as  naturally  as  any  other,  be  the  opinion 
of  the  goodness  of  the  object  in  question,  as 
above  explained;  such,  at  least,  it  must  be, 
upon  the  principle  of  utility:  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstance  on  which  any  such 
disapprobation  is  grounded,  will,  as  naturally 
as  any  other,  be  the  opinion  of  the  badness 
of  the  object:  such,  at  least,  it  must  be,  in 
as  far  as  the  principle  of  utility  is  taken  for 
the  standard. 

Now  there  are  certain  motives  which,  un- 
less in  a few  particular  cases,  have  scarcely 
any  other  name  to  be  expressed  by  but  such 
a word  as  is  used  only  in  a good  sense.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  motives  of 
piety  and  honour.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  if,  in  speaking  of  such  a motive,  a man 
should  have  occasion  to  apply  the  epithet  bad 
to  any  actions  which  he  mentions  as  apt  to 
result  from  it,  he  must  appear  to  be  guilty  of 
a contradiction  in  terms.  But  the  names  of 
motives  which  have  scarcely  any  other  name 
to  be  expressed  by,  but  such  a word  as  is 
used  only  in  a bad  sense,  are  many  more.* 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  mo- 
tives of  lust  and  avarice.  And  accordingly, 
if,  in  speaking  of  any  such  motive,  a man 
should  have  occasion  to  apply  the  epithets 
good  or  indifferent  to  any  actions  which  he 
mentions  as  apt  to  result  from  it,  he  must 
here  also  appear  to  be  guilty  of  a simihar 
contradiction.! 

This  perverse  association  of  ideas  cannot, 
it  is  evident,  but  throw  great  Cifficultics  in 
the  way  of  the  inquiry  now  before  us.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  language  most  in  use,  a 
man  can  scarce  avoid  running,  in  appearance, 
into  perpetual  contradictions.  His  proposi- 
tions will  appear,  on  the  one  h.and,  repug- 
nant to  truth  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  adverse 
to  utility.  As  paradoxes,  they  will  excite  con- 
tempt: as  mischievous  paradoxes,  indignation. 
For  the  truths  he  labours  to  convey,  however 
important,  and  however  salutary,  his  reader 

• For  the  reason,  sec  chap.  xi.  [Dispositions], 
par.  17,  note. 

To  this  imperfection  of  language,  and 
nothing  more,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  great 
measure,  the  violent  clamours  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  raised  against  those  ingenious 
moralists,  who,  travelling  out  of  the  beaten  tract 
of  speculation,  have  found  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  disentangling  themselves  from  the  shackles 
of  ordinary  language:  such  as  Rochefoucault, 
Mandeville,  and  flelvetius.  To  the  unsoundness 
of  their  opinions,  and,  with  still  greater  injustice, 
to  the  corruption  of  their  hearts,  was  often  im- 
puted, what  was  most  commonly  owirig  either  to 
a want  of  skill  in  matters  of  language  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  or  a want  of  discernment, 
possibly  now  and  then  in  some  instances  a want 
of  probity,  on  the  part  of  the  commentator. 

VoL.  I. 
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is  never  the  better : and  he  himself  is  much 
the  worse,  lo  obviate  this  inconvcirence 
completely,  he  has  but  this  one  unpleasant 
remedy  ; to  lay  aside  the  old  phraseology  and 
invent  a new  one.  Happy  the  man  whose 
language  is  ductile  enough  to  permit  him 
this  resource.  To  palliatethe  inconvenience, 
where  that  method  of  obviating  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, he  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  enter 
into  a long  discussion,  to  state  the  whole 
matter  at  large,  to  confess,  that  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  purposes,  he  lias  violated  the 
established  laws  of  language,  and  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  readers.]; 

§ 3.  Catalogue  of  Motives  corresponding  to 
that  of  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

XIV. 

From  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  con- 
sidered in  the  gross,  results  the  motive  which, 
in  a neutral  sense,  may  be  termed  physical 
desire : in  a bad  sense,  it  is  termed  sensuality. 
Name  used  in  a good  sense  it  has  none.  Of 
this,  nothing  can  be  determined,  till  it  be 
considered  separately,  with  reference  to  the 
several  species  of  pleasures  to  which  it  cor- 
responds. 

XV. 

In  particular,  then,  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
taste  or  palate  corresponds  a motive,  which 
in  a neutral  sense  having  received  no  name 
that  can  serve  to  express  it  in  all  cases,  can 
only  be  termed,  by  circumlocution,  the  love 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  In  particular 
cases  it  is  styled  hunger : in  others,  thirst.  || 

]:  Happily,  language  is  not  always  so  i:  tract- 
able, but  that  by  making  use  of  two  words 
instead  of  one,  a man  may  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience of  fabricating  words  that  are  absolutely 
new.  Thus  instead  of  the  word  lust,  by  putting 
together  two  words  in  common  use,  he  may 
frame  the  neutral  expression,  sexual  desire:  in- 
stead of  the  word  avarice,  by  putting  together 
two  other  words  also  in  common  use,  he  may 
frame  the  neutral  expression,  pecuniary  interest. 
This,  accordingly,  is  the  course  which  I have 
taken.  In  these  instances,  indeed,  even  the 
combination  is  not  novel : the  only  novelty  there 
is  consists  in  the  steady  adherence  to  the  one 
neutral  expression,  rejecting  altogether  the 
terms,  of  which  the  import  is  infected  by  ad- 
ventitious and  unsuitable  ideas. 

In  the  catalogue  of  motives,  corresponding  to 
the  several  sorts  of  pains  and  pleasures,  I have 
inserted  such  as  have  occurred  to  me.  I cannot 
pretend  to  warrant  it  comjilete.  To  make  sure 
of  rendering  it  so,  the  only  way  would  be,  to 
turn  over  the  dictionary  from  beginning  to  end : 
an  operation  which,  in  a view  to  perl'ection, 
would  be  necessary  for  more  purposes  than  this. 
See  B.  I.  tit.  [Defamation],  and  Append,  tit. 
[Composition.] 

II  Hunger  and  thirst,  considered  in  the  light 
of  motives,  import  not  so  much  the  desire  of  a 
particular  kind  of  pleasure,  as  the  desire  of  re- 
moving a positive  kind  of  pain.  They  do  not 
extend  to  the  desire  of  that  kind  o(  pleastire 
which  depends  on  the  choice  ot  foods  and  liquors. 
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The  love  of  pood  cheer  expresses  this  motive, 
but  seems  to  po  beyond:  intiinatinp,  that  the 
pleasure  is  to  be  partaken  of  in  company, 
and  involving  a kind  of  sympathy.  In  a bad 
sense,  it  is  styled  in  some  cases  greediness, 
voraciousnes.i,  gluttony:  in  others,  princi- 
pally when  afiplied  to  children,  liekerisliness. 
It  may  in  some  cases  also  be  represented  by 
the  word  daintiness.  Name  used  in  a good 
sense  if  has  none.  1.  A hoy,  who  does  not 
want  for  victuals,  steals  a cake  out  of  a 
pastry-cook’s  shop,  and  eats  it.  In  this  case 
ids  niotive  will  he  universally  deemed  a had 
one : and  if  it  he  asked  what  it  is,  it  may  he 
answered,  perhaps,  lickerishness.  2.  A boy 
buys  a cake  out  of  a pastry-cook’s  shop,  and 
eats  it.  In  this  case  his  motive  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  as  either  good  or  had,  unless 
his  master  should  be  out  of  humour  with 
him  ; and  then  perhaps  he  may  call  it  licker- 
ishness, as  before.  In  both  cases,  however, 
his  motive  is  the  same.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  motive  corresponding  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  palate.* 

XVI. 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  sexual  sense  cor- 
responds the  motive  which,  in  a neutral 
sense,  may  be  termed  sexual  desire.  In  a 
bad  sense,  it  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
lasciviousness,  and  a variety  of  other  names 
of  reprobation.  Name  used  in  a good  sense, 
it  has  none.f 

1.  A m-n  ravishes  a virgin.  In  this  case 
the  motive  is,  without  scruple,  termed  by  the 
name  ot  lust,  lasciviousness,  and  so  forth; 
and  is  universally  looked  upon  as  a had  one. 

2.  The  same  man,  at  another  time,  exercises 
the  rights  of  marriage  with  his  wife.  In  this 
case  the  motive  is  accounted,  perhaps,  a 
good  one,  or  at  least  indifferent:  and  here 
[leople  would  scruple  to  call  it  by  any  of 
those  names.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
motive  may  be  precisely  the  same.  In  both 
cases  it  may  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
sexual  desire. 

XVII. 

To  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  corresponds 

• It  will  not  be  worth  while,  in  every  case,  to 
give  an  instance  in  which  the  action  may  be  in- 
tlifferent:  if  good  as  well  as  bad  actions  may 
re.sult  from  the  same  motiv^  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  also  may  be  indifferent. 

Love  indeed  includes  sometimes  this  idea: 
hut  then  it  can  never  answer  the  purjiose  of  ex- 
Inbiting  it  separ  tely:  since  there  are  three  mo- 
tives, at  least,  that  may  all  of  them  be  incliuletl 
in  it,  besides  this:  the  love  of  beauty  correspond- 
ing to  the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  the  motives 
corresponding  to  those  of  amity  and  I enevolence. 
We  speak  of  the  love  of  children,  of  the  love  of 
parents,  of  the  love  of  God,  These  pious  uses 
protect  the  appellation,  and  preserve  it  from  the 
Ignominy  poured  forth  upon  its  profane  i’S.so- 
ciates.  Even  sensual  love  would  not  answer  the 
purpose;  since  that  would  include  the  love  of 
beauty. 
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the  motive  known  by  the  same  name:  and 
which  may  he  otherwise  called  the  love  of 
novelty,  or  the  lo\e  of  experiment;  and,  on 
particular  occasions,  sport,  and  sometimes 
play. 

1.  Ahoy,  in  order  to  divert  himself,  reads 
an  improving  book : the  motive  is  accounted, 
perhaps,  a good  one : at  any  rate,  not  a bad 
one.  2.  He  sets  his  top  a-spinning:  the  mo- 
tive is  deemed,  at  any  rate,  not  a bad  one. 

3.  He  sets  loose  a mad  ox  among  a crowd  : 
his  motive  is  now,  perhaps,  terme  : an  aliomi- 
nable  one.  Yet  in  all  three  cases  the  mo- 
tive may  be  the  very  same:  it  may  be  neitlier 
more  nor  less  than  curiosity. 

xvm. 

i As  to  the  other  pleasures  of  sense,  they 
; are  of  too  little  cousequence  to  have  given 
any  .separate  denominations  to  thecorrespoml- 
ing  motives. 

XTX. 

To  the  pleasures  of  wealth  corresponds  the 
sort  of  niotive  which,  in  a neutral  sense,  may 
be  termed  pecuniary  interest.  In  a bad  sense, 
it  is  termed,  in  some  cases,  avarice,  covetous- 
ness, rapacity,  or  lucre  : in  other  cases,  nig- 
gardliness: in  a good  sense,  but  only  in 
particular  cases,  economy  and  frugality;  and 
in  some  cases  the  word  industry  may  be  ap- 
plied to  :t : in  a sense  nearly  indifferent,  but 
rather  bad  than  otherwise,  it  is  styled,  though 
only  in  particular  cases,  parsimony. 

I.  For  money  yon  gratify  a man's  hatred, 
by  putting  Lis  adversary  to  death.  2.  For 
money  you  plough  bis  field  for  him.  In  the 
first  case  your  motive  is  termed  lucre,  and  is 
accounted  corrupt  and  abominable : and  in 
the  second,  for  want  of  a proper  appellation, 
it  is  styled  industry;  and  is  looked  upon  as 
innocent  at  least,  if  not  meritorious.  Yet 
the  motive  is  in  both  cases  precisely  the 
same  ; it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pe- 
cuniary interest. 

XX. 

The  pleasures  of  skill  are  neither  distinct 
enough,  nor  of  consequence  enough,  to  have 
given  any  name  to  the  corresponding  motive. 

XXI. 

To  the  pleasures  of  amity  corresponds  a 
motive  which,  in  a neutral  sense,  may  be 
termed  the  desire  of  ingratiating  one's  self. 
In  a bad  sense,  it  is  in  certain  cases  styled 
servility : in  a good  sense  it  has  no  name  that 
is  peculiar  to  it:  in  the  cases  m which  it  has 
been  looked  on  with  a favourable  eye,  it  has 
seldom  been  distinguished  Iroin  the  motive 
of  sympathy  or  benevolence,  with  which,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  commonly  associated. 

1.  To  acquire  the  affections  of  a woman 
before  marriage,  to  jtreserve  them  afterwards, 
you  do  every  thing,  that  is  consistent  with 
other  duties,’  to  make  her  happy : in  this  case 
your  motive  is  looked  upon  as  laudiihle, 
though  there  is  no  name  for  it.  2.  For  the 
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same  purpose,  you  poison  a woman  with 
whom  she  is  at  enmity:  in  this  case,  your 
motive  is  looked  upon  as  abominable,  thou^fh 
still  there  is  no  name  for  it.  3.  To  acquire 
or  preserve  the  favour  of  a man  who  is  richer 
or  more  poweiful  than  yourself,  you  make 
yourself  subservient  to  his  ple  isures.  Let 
them  even  be  lawful  pleasures,  if  people 
choose  to  attribute  your  l)ehaviour  to  this 
motive,  you  will  not  get  them  to  find  any 
other  name  for  it  than  servility.  Yet  in  all 
three  cases  the  motive  is  the  same:  it  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  desire  of  ingra- 
tiating yourself. 

xxn. 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  sajiction,  or, 
as  they  may  otherwise  be  called,  the  pleasures 
of  a good  name,  corresponds  a motive  which, 
in  a neutral  sense,  has  scarcely  yet  obtained 
any  adequate  appellative.  It  may  be  styled 
the  love  of  reputation.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  the  motive  last  preceding:  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  desire  of  ingratiating 
one’s  self  with,  or,  as  in  this  case  we  should 
rather  say,  of  recommending  one’s  self  to, 
tlie  world  at  large.  In  a good  sense,  it  is 
termed  honour,  or  the  sense  of  honour ; or 
rather,  the  word  honour  is  introduced  some- 
how or  other  upon  the  oc(‘asion  of  its  being 
brought  to  view:  for  in  strictness  the  word 
honour  is  put  rather  to  signify  that  imaginary 
object,  which  a man  is  spoken  of  as  possess- 
ing upon  the  occasion  of  his  obtaining  a con- 
spicuous share  of  the  pleasures  that  arc  in 
question.  In  particular  cases,  it  is  styled 
the  love  of  glory.  In  a bad  sense,  it  is  styled, 
in  some  cases,  false  honour  ; in  others,  pride ; 
in  others,  vanity.  In  a sense  not  decidedly 
bad,  but  rather  bad  than  otherwise,  ambition. 
In  an  indilFerent  sense,  in  some  cases,  the 
love  of  fame  ; in  others,  the  setise  of  shame. 
And,  as  the  pleasures  belonging  to  the  moral 
sanction  run  undistingiiishably  into  the  pains 
derived  fiom  the  same  source,*  it  may  also  be 
styled,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  of  < ishonour, 
the  fear  of  disgrace,  the  fear  of  infamy,  the 
fear  of  ignominy,  or  the  fear  of  shame. 

1.  You  have  received  an  affront  from  a 
man : according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
iji  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  save  yourself 
from  the  shame  of  being  thought  to  bear  it 
patiently  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  the 

• See  chap.  vi.  [Pleasures  and  Pains],  par.  ‘J4, 
note. 

•f  A man’s  bearing  an  affront  patiently,  that 
is,  without  taking  this  method  of  doing  what  is 
called  wi])ing  it  off,  is  thought  to  import  one 
or  other  of  two  things;  either  that  he  does  not 
possess  that  sensibility  to  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  moral  sanction,  which,  in  order  to  render 
himself  a respectable  member  of  society,  a man 
ought  to  possess:  or,  th.at  he  does  not  possess 
courage  enough  to  stake  his  li!e  for  the  chance 
of  gratifying  that  resentment  which  a pro]>er 
sense  of  the  value  of  tl'.ose  pleasures  and  those 
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reputation  of  courage  ; you  challenge  him  to 
fight  with  morta.1  weapons.  In  this  case  your 
motive  will  by  some  people  be  aeconnted 
laudable,  ami  styled  honour;  by  others  it 
will  be  accounted  blameable,  and  these,  if 
they  call  it  honour,  will  prefix  an  epithet  of 
improbation  to  it,  and  call  it  false  honour, 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  a post  of  rank  and  tiig- 
nity,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  respect 
paid  you  by  the  public,  you  bribe  the  elec- 
tors who  are  to  confer  it,  or  the  judge  before 
whom  the  title  to  it  is  in  dispute.  In  this 
case  your  motive  is  cornmoidy  aecoimted  cor- 
rupt and  abominable,  and  is  styled,  perhaps, 
by  some  such  name  as  dislionest  or  corrupt 
ambition,  as  there  is  no  single  name  for  it. 

3,  In  order  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the 
public,  you  bestow  a large  sum  in  works  of 
private  charity  or  public  utility.  In  this  ease 
people  will  be  apt  not  to  agree  al)out  your 
motive.  Your  enemies  will  put  a bad  colour 


pains  it  is  thought  would  not  fail  to  ins-pire. 
True  it  is,  that  ihere  are  divers  ofi'er  motives, 
by  any  of  which  the  same  conduct  might  equally 
be  produced:  the  motives  corresponding  to  the 
religious  sanction,  and  the  motives  that  come 
under  tlie  hea  l of  benevolence.  Piety  towards 
God,  the  practice  in  question  being  generally 
looked  upon  as  repugnant  to  the  dictiites  of  tlie 
religious  sanction:  sym))athy  for  your  antagonist 
himself,  whose  life  would  be  put  to  hazard  at 
the  same  time  with  vour  own  : sympathy  for  his 
connexions;  the  persons  who  are  dependent  on 
him  in  the  way  of  supjrort,  or  connected  with 
him  in  the  way  of  sympathy:  sympathy  for  your 
own  connexions:  and  even  sympathy  for  the 
public,  in  cases  where  the  man  is  such  that  the 

fmblic  appears  to  have  a material  intereNt  in  his 
ifc.  But  in  comparison  with  the  love  o(  life, 
the  influence  of  the  religious  sanction  is  known 
to  be  in  general  but  weak;  especially  among 
people  of  those  classes  w o are  In.  re  in  question: 
a sure  proof  of  which  is  the  juevalence  of  tliis 
very  custom.  APhtre  it  is  so  strong  as  to  pic- 
ponderatc,  it  is  so  rare,  that,  peibajis,  it  gives  a 
man  a place  in  the  calendar:  and,  at  any  r,  tc, 
exalts  him  to  the  rank  of  martyr.  Aioreover,  the 
instances  in  which  either  private  benevolence  or 
public  spirit  predominate  over  the  love  of  life, 
will  also  naturally  be  but  rare;  and,  owing  to  the 
general  propensity  to  detraction,  it  will  also  be 
much  rarer  for  them  to  be  thought  to  do  so. 
Now,  when  three  or  more  motives,  any  one  of 
them  capable  of  producing  a K'ven  mode  of  con- 
duct, ap])ly  at  oiue,  that  wliich  ap]>ears  to  be 
tire  most  powerful  is  that  which  will  of  course 
be  deemeu  to  have  actually  done  the  nwsi:  and, 
as  the  bulk  of  maukind,  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions,  are  disposed  to  deck!  peremptorily 
upon  superh'cial  estimates,  it  will  generally  be 
looked  upon  as  having  done  the  whole. 

The  consequence  is,  that  when  a man  of  a 
certain  rank  forbears  to  take  this  chance  of  re*- 
venging  an  affront,  his  conduct  will,  by  most 
people,  be  imputed  to  the  love  of  lile:  which, 
wl  cn  it  predominates  over  the  love  of  repu- 
tation, is,  by  a not  ui;salut;.ry  association  or 
ideas,  stigmatized  with  the  reproachful  name  of 
cowardice. 
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upon  it,  iuul  call  it  ostcMitation : yotir  friend#,  | 
to  save  you  from  tliis  rcproucli,  will  choose  j 
to  impute  your  conduct  not  to  this  motive  hut 
to  some  other;  such  as  that  of  charity  (the  j 
denomitiation  in  this  case  j;iven  to  private 
sympathy),  or  that  of  puldic  spirit.  4.  A , 
kin<t,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  admiration  | 
annexed  to  the  name  of  conrpieror  (we  will 
sup[)ose  power  and  resentment  out  ot  the 
question \ engages  liis  kingdom  in  a hloody 
war  His  motive,  hy  the  multitude  (whose 
sympathy  for  millions  is  easily  overhorne  hy 
tiie  pleasure  which  their  imagination  finds 
in  gaping  at  any  novelty  they  observe  in  the 
conduct  of  a single  person),  is  deemed  an 
admirahle  one.  Men  of  feeling  and  rcHec- 
tion,  who  disapitrove  of  the  dominion  exer- 
cised hy  this  Tiiotive  on  this  occasion,  without 
always  perceiving  that  it  is  the  same  motive 
which  in  other  instances  meets  with  their 
approhatioM,  deem  it  an  altomina))le  one;  and 
because  the  multitude,  who  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  language,  have  not  given  them 
a siiu[»lo  name  to  call  it  hy,  they  will  call  it 
by  some  such  compound  name  as  the  love  of 
false  glory  or  false  amhition.  Yet  in  all  four 
cases  the  motive  is  the  same:  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  love  of  reputation. 

xxni. 

To  the  pleasures  of  |>ower  corresponds  the 
motive  which,  in  a neutral  sense,  may  bo 
termed  the  love  of  power.  People,  who  are 
out  of  humour  with  it,  sometimes  call  it  the 
lust  of  power.  In  a good  sense,  it  is  scarcely 
provided  with  a name.  In  certain  cases  this 
motive,  as  well  as  the  love  of  reputation,  are 
confounded  under  the  same  name,  amhition. 
This  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  considering 
the  intimate  connexion  there  is  between  the 
two  motives  in  many  cases:  since  it  com- 
monly happens,  that  the  same  object  which 
affords  the  one  sort  of  pleasure,  alfords  the 
other  sort  at  the  same  time ; for  instance, 
oflices,  which  arc  at  once  posts  of  honour 
and  places  of  trust:  and  since  at  any  rate 
reputation  is  the  road  to  power. 

1.  If,  in  order  to  gain  a place  in  adminis- 
tration, you  poison  the  man  who  occupies  it. 
2.  If,  in  the  same  view,  you  propose  a salu- 
tary plan  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
welfare;  your  motive  is  in  both  cases  the 
same.  Yet  in  the  first  case  it  is  accounted 
criminal  and  abominable  : in  the  second  case 
allowable,  and  even  laudable. 

XXIV. 

To  the  pleasures  as  well  as  to  the  pains 
of  the  religious  sanction  corresponds  a motive 
which  lias,  strictly  speaking,  no  perfectly 
neutral  name  applicable  to  all  cases,  unless 
the  word  religion  be  admitted  in  this  charac- 
ter; though  the  word  religion,  strictly  speak- 
ing, seems  to  mean  not  so  much  the  motive 
itself,  as  a kind  of  tietitious  personage,  by 
whom  the  motive  is  supposed  to  be  created, 


or  an  assemblage  of  acts,  supposed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  that  personage:  nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  com])letely  settled  into  a neutral  sense. 
In  the  same  sense  it  is  also,  in  some  ( ase<, 
styled  religious  zeal : in  other  cases,  the  fear 
ot  God.  The  love  of  God,  though  com- 
monly contrasted  with  the  fear  of  God,  does 
not  come  strictly  under  this  head.  It  coin- 
cides properly  with  a motive  of  a dirferent 
denomination  ; viz.  a kind  of  sympathy  or 
good-will,  which  has  the  Deity  for  its  object. 
In  a good  sense,  it  is  sty  led  devotion,  piety, 
and  pious  zeal.  In  a bad  sense,  it  is  styled, 
in  soine  cases,  seperstitiou.  or  superstitious 
zeal;  in  other  cases,  fanatici-:m,  or  fuiatie 
zeal : in  a sense  not  decidedly  bad,  becau-e 
not  appropriated  to  this  motive,  enthusiasm, 
or  enthusiastic  zeal. 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Suprciue  lleing,  ti  man  assassinates  his  law- 
ful sovereign.  In  this  case  the  motive  is 
now  almost  universally  looked  upon  as  abo- 
mimible,  and  is  termed  fanaticism  : formerly 
it  was  by  gretit  numbers  accounted  lauilaltle, 
and  was  by  them  called  pious  zeal.  2.  In  the 
same  view,  a man  lashes  himself  with  thongs. 
In  this  case,  in  yonder  house,  the  motive  is 
accounted  laudable,  and  is  called  pious  zeal ; 
in  the  next  house  it  is  deemed  contemptible, 
and  called  superstition.  3.  In  the  same  view, 
a man  eats  a piece  of  bread  (or  at  least  wlmt 
to  external  appearance  is  a piece  of  bread) 
with  certain  ceremonies.  In  this  case,  in 
yonder  house,  his  motive  is  looked  upon  as 
iaudable,  and  is  styled  piety  and  devotion:  in 
the  next  house  it  is  deemed  abominable,  and 
styled  superstition,  as  before ; perhaps  even 
it  is  absurdly  styled  impiety.  4.  In  the  same 
view,  a man  holds  a cow  by  the  tail  while 
he  is  dying.  On  the  Thames  the  motive 
would  in  this  case  be  deemed  contemptible, 
and  called  superstition  : on  the  Ganges  it  is 
deemed  meritorious,  and  called  piety.  5.  In 
the  same  view,  a man  bestows  a large  sum 
in  works  of  charity,  or  public  utility.  In  this 
case  the  motive  is  styled  laudable,  by  those 
at  least  to  whom  the  works  iu  question  ap- 
|iear  to  come  under  this  description;  and  by 
these  at  least  it  would  be  styled  piety.  Yet 
in  all  these  cases  the  motive  is  precisely  the 
same : it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
motive  belonging  to  the  religious  sanction.’ 
XXV. 

To  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  corresponds 

• I am  aware,  or  at  least  I hope,  tliat  people 
in  general,  when  they  see  the  matter  thus  stated, 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  niotive  in 
these  cases,  whatever  be  the  tendency  ot  the  acts 
which  it  protluces,  is  not  a bad  one  : but  this 
will  not  render  it  the  less  true,  that  hitherto,  in 
popular  discourse,  it  has  been  common  tor  men 
to  speak  of  acts,  which  they  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge to  have  originated  from  this  source, 
as  proceeiling  from  a bad  motive.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  many  of  the  other  cases. 
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the  motive  which,  in  a neutral  sense,  is 
termed  good-will.  The  word  sympathy  may 
also  he  used  on  this  occasion ; though  the 
sense  of  it  seems  to  be  rather  more  extensive. 
In  a good  sense,  it  is  styled  benevolence : 
and  in  certain  cases,  philanthropy:  and,  in 
a figurative  way,  brotherly  love  ; in  others, 
humanity ; in  others,  charity  ; in  otliers,  pity 
and  compassion ; in  others,  mercy  ; in  others, 
gratitude  ; in  others,  tenderness  ; in  others, 
patriotism ; in  others,  public  spirit.  Love  is 
also  employed  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
senses.  In  a bad  sense,  it  has  no  name  ap- 
jilicable  to  it  in  all  eases : in  particular  cases 
it  is  styled  partiality.  The  word  zeal,  with 
certain  epithets  prefixed  to  it,  might  also  be 
employed  sometimes  on  tliis  occasion,  though 
the  sense  of  it  be  more  extensive  ; applying 
sometimes  to  ill  as  well  as  to  good  will.  It 
is  thus  we  speak  of  party  zeal,  national  zeal, 
and  public  zeal.  The  word  attachment  is 
also  used  with  the  like  epithets  : we  also  say 
family-attachment.  Tlie  French  expression, 
esprit  de  corps,  for  which  as  yet  there  seems 
to  he  scarcely  any  name  in  English,  might  be 
rendered,  in  some  cases,  though  rather  in- 
adequately, by  the  terms  corporation-spirit, 
corporation-attachment,  or  corporation-zeal. 

1.  A man  who  has  set  a town  on  fire  is 
apprehended  and  committed  : out  of  regard 
or  compassion  for  him,  you  help  him  to  break 
prison.  In  this  case  the  generality  of  people 
will  probably  scarcely  know  whetlicr  to  con- 
demn your  motive  or  to  applaud  it : tliosc 
wlio  condemn  your  conduct,  will  be  disposed 
rather  to  impute  it  to  some  other  motive  ; 
if  they  style  it  benevolence  or  compassion, 
they  will  be  foi-  prefixing  an  epithet,  and 
calling  it  false  benevolence  or  false  com- 
passion.* 2.  The  man  is  taken  again,  and 
is  put  upon  his  trial ; to  save  him,  you  swear 
falsely  in  his  favour.  People,  who  would 
not  call  your  motive  a bad  one  before,  will 
perhaps  call  it  so  now.  3.  A man  is  at  law 
with  you  about  an  estate  : he  has  no  right 
to  it  : the  judge  knows  this,  yet,  having  an 
esteem  or  affection  for  your  adversary,  ad- 
judges it  to  him.  In  this  case  the  motive  is 


• Among  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  motive,  and 
the  conduct  it  gave  birth  to,  would,  in  such 
a case,  have  lieen  rather  approved  than  dis- 
approved of.  It  seetns  to  have  been  deemed  an 
act  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  Hercules,  to  have 
delivered  Ihs  friend  Theseus  from  hell:  though 
divine  justice,  which  held  him  there,  should  na- 
turally have  been  regarded  as  being  at  least  upon 
a footing  with  human  justice.  But  to  divine  jus- 
tice, even  when  acknowledged  under  that  cha- 
racter, the  respect  paid  at  that  time  of  day  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  ])rofound,  or  w'cil- 
settlcd:  at  present,  the  respect  paid  to  it  is  pro- 
found and  settled  enough,  though  the  name  of 
it  is  but  too  often  apjdied  to  dictates  which  could 
have  had  no  other  origin  than  the  worst  sort  of 
human  caprice. 


by  every  body  deemed  abominable,  and  is 
termed  injustice  and  partiality.  4.  You  de- 
tect a statesman  in  receiving  bribes : out  of 
regard  to  the  public  interest,  you  give  in- 
formation of  it,  and  prosecute  him.  In  this 
case,  by  all  who  acknowledge  your  conduct 
to  have  originated  from  this  motive,  your 
motive  \tdll  be  deemed  a laudable  one,  and 
styled  public  spirit.  But  his  friends  and 
adherents  will  not  choose  to  account  for 
your  conduct  in  any  such  manner : they  will 
rather  attribute  it  to  party  enmity.  5.  You 
find  a man  on  the  point  of  starving:  you 
relieve  him  ; and  save  his  life.  In  this  case 
your  motive  will  by  every  body  be  accounted 
laudable,  and  it  will  be  termed  compassion, 
pity,  charity,  benevolence.  Yet  in  all  the.se 
cases  the  motive  is  the  same:  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  motive  of  good-will. 

XXVI. 

To  the  pleasures  of  malevolence,  or  anti- 
pathy, corresponds  the  motive  which,  in  a 
neutral  sen.se,  is  termed  antipathy  or  dis- 
pleasure : and,  in  particular  cases,  dislike, 
aversion,  abhorrence,  and  indignation : in  a 
neutral  sense,  or  perhaps  a sense  leaning  a 
little  to  the  had  side,  ill-will:  and,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  anger,  wrath,  and  enmity.  In 
a bad  sense,  it  is  styled,  in  different  cases, 
wrath,  spleen,  ill-humour,  animosity,  hatred, 
malice,  rancour,  rage,  fury,  cruelty,  tyranny, 
envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  misanthropy,  and  by 
other  names,  which  it  is  hai'dly  worth  while 
to  endeavour  to  collect.f  Like  good-will, 
it  is  used  with  epithets  expressive  of  the 
persons  ndio  are  the  olyects  of  the  affection. 
Hence  we  hear  of  party  enmity,  [)arty  rage, 
and  so  forth.  In  a good  sense,  there  seems 
to  be  no  single  name  for  it.  In  compound 
expressions  it  may  be  spoken  of  in  such  a 
sense,  h}^  epithets,  such  as  just  and  laudable, 
prefixed  to  words  that  are  used  in  a neutral 
or  nearly  neutral  sense. 

1.  You  rob  a man  : he  prosecutes  you,  and 
gets  jou  punished:  out  of  resentment  you 
set  upon  him,  and  hang  him  with  your  own 
hands.  In  this  case  your  motive  will  uni- 
versally be  deemed  detestable,  and  will  be 
called  malice,  cruelty,  revenge,  and  so  forth. 
2.  A man  has  stolen  a little  money  from  you : 
out  of  resentment  \ ou  prosecute  him,  and 
get  him  hanged  by  course  of  law.  In  this 
ca.se  people  nill  probably  be  a little  divided 

•f  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  same  words  wliich  are  mentioned  as  names 
of  motives,  are  also  many  of  them  names  of 
passions,  aj)])etites,  and  aflections:  lictitious 
entities,  which  are  framed  only  by  considering 
])leasures  or  jiains  in  some  particular  point  of 
view.  Some  of  them  are  also  names  of  moral 
qualities.  This  branch  of  nomenclature  is  re- 
markably entangled : to  unravel  it  completely 
would  take  up  a whole  volume;  not  a syllable 
of  which  would  belong  jiroperly  to  the  present 
design. 
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in  their  opinions  about  your  motive : your 
friends  will  deem  it  a laudable  one,  and  call 
it  a just  or  laudable  resentment:  your  ene- 
mies will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  deem  it 
blaineable,  and  call  it  cruelty,  malice,  re- 
venge, and  so  forth  ; to  ol)viate  which,  your 
friends  will  try  perhaps  to  change  the  motive, 
and  call  it  public  spirit.  .‘3.  A man  has 
nnirdered  your  father:  out  of  resentment  you 
prosecute  him,  and  get  him  put  to  death  in 
course  of  law.  In  this  case  your  motive  will 
be  universally  deemed  a laudable  one,  and 
styled,  as  beibre,  a just  or  laudable  resent- 
ment : and  your  friends,  in  order  to  bring 
forward  the  more  amiable  principle  from 
which  the  malevolent  one,  which  was  your 
immediate  motive,  took  it  srise,  will  be  for 
keeping  the  latter  out  of  sight,  speaking  of 
the  former  only,  under  some  such  name  us 
filial  piety.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  motive 
is  the  same  : it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  motive  of  ill-will. 

xxvii. 

'I’o  tlic  several  sorts  of  pains,  or  at  least 
to  all  such  of  them  as  are  conceived  to  sub- 
sist in  an  intense  degree,  and  to  death,  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  is  the  termination 
of  all  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  all  the  pains 
we  are  acquainted  with,  corresponds  the 
motive  which,  in  a neutral  sense,  is  styled, 
in  general,  self-preservation ; the  desire  of 
preserving  one’s  self  from  the  pain  or  evil  in 
(juestion.  Now  in  many  instances  the  de- 
sire of  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  pain,  run 
into  one  another  undistinguishably.  Self- 
pi'cservation,  therefore,  where  the  degree  of 
the  pain  which  it  corresponds  to  is  but  slight, 
will  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  by  any  pre- 
cise line,  from  the  motives  corresponding  to 
the  several  sorts  of  pleasures.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst:  physi- 
cal want  will  in  many  cases  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  physical  desire.  In  seme 
cases  it  is  styled,  still  in  a neutral  sense, 
self-defence.  Between  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  the  moral  and  religious  sanctions,  and 
con-;cfiuently  of  the  motives  that  correspond 
to  them,  as  likewise  between  the  pleasures 
of  amity,  and  the  pains  of  enmity,  this  want 
of  boundaries  has  uli  eady  been  taken  notice 
of.*  The  case  is  the  same  between  the 
jde.!sures  of  wealthy  and  the  pains  of  priva- 
tion corresponding  to  those  pleasures.  There 
are  many  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it  will 
be  dillicult  to  distinguish  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation  from  pecuniary  interest,  from 
the  desire  of  in,  ratiaiing  one's  self,  from  the 
love  of  reputation,  and  from  religious  hope: 
in  which  cases,  those  more  s[)ecilie  and  ex- 
plicit names  will  naturally  be  preferred  to 
this  general  and  inexplicit  one.  There  are 
also  a multitude  of  compound  names,  which 
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either  are  already  in  use,  or  might  be  de- 
vised, to  distinguish  the  specific  branches  of 
the  motive  of  self-preservation  from  those 
several  motives  of  a pleasurable  origin:  such 
as  the  fear  of  poverty,  the  fear  of  losing  such 
or  such  a man’s  regard,  the  fear  of  shame, 
and  the  fear  of  God.  Moreover,  to  the 
evil  of  death  corresponds,  in  a neutral  sense, 
the  love  of  life;  in  a bad  sense,  cowardice: 
which  corresponds  also  to  the  pains  of  the 
senses,  at  least  when  considered  as  subsisting 
in  an  acute  degree.  There  seems  to  be  no 
name  for  the  love  of  life  that  has  a good  sense ; 
unless  it  be  the  vague  and  general  name  of 
prudence. 

1.  To  save  yourself  from  being  hanged, 
pilloried,  imprisoned,  or  fined,  you  poison 
the  only  person  who  can  give  evidence  against 
you.  In  this  case  your  motive  will  univer- 
sally be  styled  abominable  : but  as  the  term 
self-preservation  has  no  bad  sense,  people 
will  not  care  to  make  this  use  of  it ; they 
will  be  apt  rather  to  change  the  motive,  anil 
call  it  malice.  '2.  A woman,  having  been 
just  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  in 
order  to  save  herself  from  shame,  destroys 
the  child,  or  abandons  it.  In  this  case,  also, 
peo[)le  will  call  the  motive  a bad  one ; and, 
not  caring  to  speak  of  it  under  a neutral 
name,  they  will  be  apt  to  change  the  ino- 
tive,  and  to  call  it  by  some  such  name  as 
cruelty.  3.  To  save  the  expense  of  a half- 
penny, you  suffer  a man,  whom  you  could 
preserve  at  that  ex|)ense,  to  perish  with 
want,  before  your  eyes.  In  this  case  your 
motive  will  be  universally  deemed  an  abo- 
minable one ; and,  to  avoid  calling  it  by  so 
indulgent  a name  as  self-prescrvatkm,  peo- 
ple will  be  apt  to  call  it  avarice  and  niggard- 
liness, with  which  indeed  in  this  case  it 
indistinguishably  coincides : for  the  sake  of 
finding  a more  reproachful  appellation,  they 
will  be  apt  likewise  to  change  the  motive, 
and  term  it  cruelty.  4.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  pain  of  hunger,  you  steal  a loaf  of  bread. 
In  this  case  your  motive  will  scarcely,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  a very  bad  one ; and,  in 
to  order  express  more  indulgence  for  it,  peo- 
ple will  be  apt  to  find  a stronger  name  for  it 
than  self-preservation,  terming  it  necessity. 

! 5.  To  save  yourself  from  drowning,  you  beat 
oir  an  innocent  man  who  has  got  hold  ot  the 
same  plank.  In  this  case  your  motive  will  in 
general  be  deemed  neither  good  nor  bad  ; and 
it  will  be  termed  self-preser\ation,  or  neces- 
sity, or  the  love  of  life.  6.  To  save  your  life 
from  a gang  of  robbers,  you  kill  them  in  the 
c(>iillict.  In  this  case  the  motive  may,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  rather  laudable  than  other- 
wise; and,  besides  sell-preservation,  is  styled 
also  self-defence.  7.  A soldier  is  sent  out 
upon  a party  against  a weaker  party  ot  the 
enemy:  before  he -ets  up  with  them,  to  save 
his  bfe,  he  runs  away.  In  this  case  the  mo- 
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tive  will  universally  be  deemed  a contemp- 
tible one,  and  will  be  called  cowardice.  Yet 
in  all  these  various  cases,  the  motive  is  still 
the  same : it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
sell-preservation. 

XXVIII. 

In  particular,  to  the  pains  of  exertion  cor- 
responds the  nmtive  which,  in  a neutral 
sense,  may  be  termed  the  love  of  ease,  or  by 
a longer  circumlocution,  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing trouble.  In  a bad  sense,  it  is  termed 
indolence.*  It  seems  to  have  no  name  that 
carries  with  it  a good  sense. 

1.  To  save  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it, 
a parent  leaves  his  child  to  perish.  In  this 
Ciise  the  motive  will  be  deemed  a abomin- 
able one,  and  because  indolence  will  seem 
too  mild  a name  for  it,  the  motive  will,  per- 
haps, be  changed,  and  spoken  of  under  some 
such  term  as  cruelty.  2.  To  save  yourself 
from  an  illegal  slavery,  you  make  your  escape. 
In  (his  case  the  motive  will  be  deemed  cer- 
tainly not  a bad  one;  and,  because  indolence, 
or  even  the  love  of  ease,  will  be  thought  too 
unfavourable  a name  for  it,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  styled  the  love  of  liberty.  3.  A mechanic, 
in  order  to  save  his  labour,  makes  an  im- 
provement in  his  machinery.  In  this  case, 
people  will  look  upon  his  motive  as  a good 
one ; and  finding  no  name  for  it  that  carriea  a 
good  sense,  they  will  be  disposed  to  keep  the 
motive  out  of  sight:  they  will  speak  rather 
of  his  ingenuity,  than  of  the  motive  which 
was  the  means  of  his  manifesting  that  qua- 
lity. Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  motive  is  the 
same : it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
love  of  ease. 

XXIX. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  sort  of  motive  which  is  a bad 
one  in  itself:  nor,  consequently,  any  such 
thing  as  a sort  of  motive,  which  in  itself  is 
exclusively  a good  one.  And  as  to  their 
effects,  it  appears  too  that  these  are  some- 
times bad,  at  other  times  either  iiuiifferent 
or  good : and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
every  sort  of  motive.  Jf  any  sort  of  motive, 
then,  is  either  yood  or  bud  on  the  score  of  its 
effects,  this  is  the  case  only  on  individual  oc- 
casions, and  with  individual  motives ; and  this 
is  the  case  with  one  sort  of  motive  as  well  as 
with  another.  Jf  any  sort  of  motive,  then,  ca  >, 
in  consideration  of  its  effects,  be  termed  with 
any  propriety  a bud  one,  it  can  only  be  with 
reference  to  the  balance  of  all  the  effects  it 
may  have  had  of  both  kinds  within  a given  pe- 
riod, that  is,  of  its  most  usual  tendency. 

XXX. 

What  then  ? (it  will  be  said)  are  not  lust, 

• It  may  seem  odd  at  first  sight  to  speak  of  the 
love  of  ease  as  giving  birth  to  action:  i ut  ex- 
ertion is  as  natural  an  effect  of  the  love  of  ease 
as  inaction  is,  when  a smaller  degree  of  exertion 
promises  to  exempt  a man  from  a great'-r. 


cruelty,  avarice,  bad  motives?  Is  there  so 
much  as  any  one  individual  occasion,  in  which 
motives  like  these  can  be  otherwise  than  bad  ? 
No,  certainly:  and  yet  the  proposition,  that 
there  is  no  one  sort  of  motive  hut  what  will 
on  many  occasions  be  a good  one,  is  ne- 
vertheless true.  The  fact  is,  that  these  are 
names  which,  if  properly  applied,  are  never 
applied  but  in  the  cases  where  tlie  motives 
they  signify  happen  to  be  bad.  The  names 
of  these  motives,  considered  apart  from  tlieir 
effects,  are  sexual  desire,  displeasure,  and 
pecuniary  interest.  To  sexual  desire,  when 
the  effects  of  it  are  looked  upon  as  bad,  is 
given  the  name  of  lust.  Now  lust  is  always 
a bad  motive.  Why?  Because  if  the  case  be 
such  that  the  effects  of  the  motive  are  not 
bad,  it  does  not  go,  or  at  least  ought  not  to 
go,  by  the  name  of  lust.  The  case  is,  then, 
that  when  I say,  “ Lust  is  a bad  motive,”  it 
is  a proposition  that  merely  concerns  the  im- 
port of  the  word  lust;  and  which  would  be 
false  if  transferred  to  the  other  word  used 
for  the  same  motive,  sexual  desire.  Hence 
we  see  the  emptiness  of  all  those  rhapsod'es 
of  common-place  morality,  whicli  consist  in 
the  taking  of  such  names  as  lust,  cruelty,  and 
avarice,  and  branding  them  with  marks  of 
reprobation : applied  to  the  thiny,  they  are 
false  ; applied  to  the  name,  they  are  true,  in- 
deed, but  nugatory.  Would  you  do  a real 
service  to  mankind,  show  them  the  cases  in 
which  sexual  desire  merits  the  name  of  lust; 
displeasure,  that  of  cruelty ; and  pecuniary 
interest,  that  of  avarice. 

XXXI. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  apply  such  denomi- 
nations as  good,  bad,  and  indilfereiit,  to  mo- 
tives, they  might  be  classed  in  the  following 
maimer,  in  consideration  of  the  most  frequent 
complexion  of  thei"  eri'ects.  In  the  class  of 
good  motives  uiighl  Oe  placed  the  articles  of, 

].  Goodwill.  2.  Love  of  reimtation.  3.  De- 
sire of  amity.  And,  4.  Religion.  In  the 
class  of  bad  motives,  5.  Displeasure.  In 
the  class  of  neutral  or  indiireieiit  motives, 

6.  Physical  desire.  7.  Pecuniary  interest. 

8.  Love  of  power.  9.  Self-preservation  ; as 
including  the  fear  of  the  pains  of  the  senses, 
the  love  of  ease,  and  the  love  of  life. 

XXXII. 

This  method  of  arrangement,  however, 
cannot  but  be  imperfect;  and  the  nomencla- 
ture belonging  to  it  is  in  danger  of  being  fal- 
lacious. For  bv  what  method  of  investigation 
can  a man  be  assured,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  ranked  under  the  name  of  good, 
the  good  effects  they  have  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  have,  in  each  of  the 
four  species  comprised  under  this  name,  been 
superior  to  the  bad  ? Still  more  difTiculty 
would  a mail  find  in  assuring  himself,  that 
with  regard  to  those  which  are  ranked  uiidcs 
the  name  of  neutral  or  imlillerciit,  the  cfleets 
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they  liave  bad  have  exactly  balanced  each  j 
other,  the  value  of  the  good  being  neither  , 
greater  nor  less  than  that  of  the  bad.  It  is  | 
to  be  considered,  that  the  interests  of  the  I 
person  himself  can  no  more  be  left  out  of  the  j 
estimate,  than  those  of  the  re.st  of  the  coin- 
iminity.  For  what  would  become  of  tlie 
species,  if  it  were  not  for  the  motives  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  se.xual  desire,  tlie  fear  of  pain, 
and  the  love  of  life  y Nor  in  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  is  the  motive  of  dis- 
jjleasiire  less  necessary,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  others:  although  a system,  in  which  the 
busine.ss  of  life  might  be  carried  on  without  it, 
might  possibly  be  conceived.  It  seems,  there- 
tiire,  that  they  could  scarcely,  without  great 
danger  of  mistakes,  be  distinguished  in  this 
manner,  even  with  reference  to  each  other. 

XXXllI. 

The  only  way,  it  should  seem,  in  which  a 
motive  can  with  safety  and  propriety  be  styled 
good  or  bad,  is  with  reference  to  its  effects 
in  each  individual  instance ; and  principally 
from  the  intention  it  gives  birth  to:  from 
which  arise,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the 
most  material  part  of  its  ellects.  A motive 
is  good,  when  the  intention  it  gives  birth  to 
is  a good  one  ; bad,  when  the  intention  is  a 
bad  one  : and  an  intention  is  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  material  consequences  that 
are  the  objects  of  it.  So  fiir  is  it  from  the 
goodness  of  tlie  intention’s  being  to  be  known 
only  from  the  si)ecies  of  the  motive.  But 
from  one  and  the  same  motive,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  result  intentions  of  every  sort  of 
complexion  whatsoever.  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  can  atford  no  clue  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  sorts  of  motives. 

xxxiv. 

A more  commodious  method,  therefore,  it 
should  seem,  w'ould  be  to  distribute  them 
according  to  the  influence  which  they  appear 
to  have  on  the  interests  of  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  laying  those  of  the  party 
himself  out  of  the  question  ; to  wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  tendency  which  they  appear  to 
liave  to  unite,  or  disunite,  his  interests  and 
theirs.  On  this  plan  they  may  be  distin- 
guished into  social,  dissocial,  and  self-reyard- 
i/ii/.  In  the  social  class  may  be  reckoned, 

1.  Good-will.  2.  Jmve  of  reputation.  3.  De- 
sire of  amity.  4.  Religion.  In  tlie  dissocial 
may  be  placed,  5.  Displeasure.  In  the  self- 
regiirding  class,  G.  Physical  desire.  7.  Pecu- 
niary interest.  8.  Love  of  power.  9.  Self- 
preservation  ; as  including  the  fear  of  the 
pains  of  the  senses,  the  love  of  ease,  and  the 
love  of  life. 

XXXV. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  that  have 
been  termed  social,  if  any  farther  distinction 
should  be  of  use,  to  that  of  good-will  alone 
may  be  applied  the  epithet  of  purehj-sociai ; 
while  the  love  of  reputation,  the  desire  of 


amity,  and  the  motive  of  religion,  may  toge- 
ther be  comprised  under  the  division  of  .semj- 
social;  the  social  tendency  being  much  more 
constant  and  unequivocal  in  the  former  than 
in  any  of  the  three  latter.  Indeed  these  last, 
social  as  they  may  be  termed,  are  self-regard- 
ing at  the  same  time.* 

§ 4.  Order  of  Pre-eminence  umony  Motives. 

XXXVI. 

Of  all  these  sorts  of  motives,  good-will  is 
that  of  which  the  dictates,!  taken  in  a genei'al 
view,  are  surest  of  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  principle  of  utility.  For  the  ilietates  of 
utility  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dic- 
tates of  the  most  extensive^  and  enlightened 
fthat  is  well-adviscdJW  benevolence.  The 
dictates  of  the  other  motives  may  be  con- 
formable to  those  of  utility,  or  repugnant,  as 
it  may  happen. 

XXXVII. 

In  this,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  in  the  case  in  question  the  dictates  of 
benevolence  are  not  contradicted  by  those  of 
a more  extensive,  that  is  enlarged,  beiie\o- 
lence.  Now  when  the  dictates  of  benevo- 
lence, as  respecting  the  interests  of  a certain 
set  of  persons,  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates 
of  the  same  motive,  as  respecting  the  more 
important  § interests  of  another  set  of  per- 
sons, the  former  dictates,  it  is  evident,  are 
repealed,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter:  and  a 
man,  were  he  to  be  governed  by  the  former, 
could  scarcely,  with  proiiriety,  be  said  to  be 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  On 
this  account,  were  the  motives  on  both  sides 
sure  to  be  alike  ju  esent  to  a man's  mind,  the 
case  of  such  a repugnancy  would  hardly  be 
worth  distinguishing,  since  the  partial  bene- 
volence might  be  considered  as  swallowed 
up  in  the  more  extonsive  : if  the  former  pre- 
vailed, and  governed  the  action,  it  must  be 
considered  as  not  owing  its  birth  to  benevo- 
lence, but  to  some  other  motive  : if  the  lat- 
ter |)ievailed,  the  former  might  be  considered 
as  having  no  cli'ect.  But  the  case  is,  that  a 
partial  benevolence  may  govern  the  action, 
without  entering  into  any  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  more  extensive  benevolence 
which  would  forbid  it ; because  the  interests 
of  the  less  numerous  assemblage  of  persons 


• “ Religion, ” .says  tlie  pious  Addison,  some- 
where in  the  Spectator,  “ is  the  highest  species 
of  self-love.” 

When  a man  is  supposed  to  be  prompts 
by  any  motive  to  engage,  or  not  to  engage,  in 
such  or  such  an  action,  it  may  be  of  use,  for  the 
convenience  of  discourse,  to  speak  of  such  mo- 
tive as  giving  birth  to  an  imaginary  kind  of 
laxv  or  dictate,  enjoining  him  to  engage,  or  not 
to  engage,  in  it.  (See  cb.  i-)  ^ 

See  ch.  iv.  [Value],  and  ch.  vi.  [Sensi- 
bility],  par.  21. 

II  See  ch.  ix.  [Consciousness.] 

S Or  valuable.  See  ch.  iv.  [Value.] 
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may  be  present  to  a man’s  mind,  at  a time 
when  those  of  the  more  numerous  are  eitlier 
not  present,  or,  if  present,  make  no  impres- 
sion. It  is  in  this  way  that  the  dictates  of 
this  motive  may  be  repugnant  to  utility,  yet 
still  be  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  What 
makes  those  of  private  benevolence  confor- 
mable upon  the  whole  to  the  princi[)le  of 
utility,  is,  that  in  general  they  stand  unop- 
,»osed  by  those  of  public  : if  they  are  repug- 
nant to  them,  it  is  only  by  accident.  Wliat 
makes  them  the  more  conformable,  is,  that 
in  a civilized  society,  in  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  would  of  themselves  be  apt  to 
run  counter  to  those  of  public  benevolence, 
they  find  themselves  opposed  by  stronger 
motives  of  the  self-regarding  class,  which  are 
played  off  against  them  by  the  laws ; and  that 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  they  stand  unop- 
posed by  the  other  more  salutary  dictates, 
that  they  are  left  free.  An  act  of  injusti(re 
or  cruelty,  committed  by  a man  for  the  sake 
of  his  father  or  his  son,  is  punished,  and  with 
reason,  as  much  as  if  it  were  committed  for 
his  own. 

xxxviir. 

After  good-will,  the  motive  of  which  the 
dictates  seem  to  have  the  next  best  chance 
for  coinciding  with  those  of  utility,  is  that 
of  the  love  of  reputation.  There  is  but  one 
circumstance  which  prevents  the  dictates  of 
this  motive  from  coinciding  in  all  cases  with 
those  of  the  former.  This  is,  that  men  in 
their  likings  and  dislikings,  in  the  disposi- 
tions they  manifest  to  annex  to  any  mode  of 
conduct  their  approbation  or  their  disappro- 
bation, and  in  consequence  to  the  person 
who  appears  to  practise  it,  their  good  or  their 
ill  will,  do  not  govern  themselves  exclusively 
by  the  principle  of  utility.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  principle  of  asceticism  they  are  guided 
by  sometimes  the  principle  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  There  is  another  circumstance, 
which  diminishes,  not  their  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  utility,  but  only  their  efficacy  in 
comparison  with  the  dictates  of  the  motive 
of  benevolence.  The  dictates  of  this  motive 
will  operate  as  strongly  in  secret  as  in  public : 
whether  it  appears  likely  that  the  conduct 
which  they  recommend  will  be  known  or  not : 
those  of  the  love  of  reputation  will  coincide 
with  those  of  benevolence  only  in  proportion 
as  a man’s  conduct  seems  hkely  to  be  known. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  make 
so  much  difference  as  at  first  sight  might 
appear.  Acts,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ma- 
terial, are  apt  to  become  knowm:*  and  in 
point  of  reputation,  the  slightest  suspicion 
often  serves  for  proof.  Besides,  if  an  act  be 
a disreputable  one,  it  is  not  any  assurance  a 
man  can  have  of  the  secrecy  of  the  particular 
act  in  question,  that  will  of  course  surmount 

• See  B.  II.  tit.  [Evidence,] 
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the  objections  he  may  have  against  engaging 
in  it.  1 hough  the  act  in  question  should 
remain  secret,  it  rvill  go  towards  forming  a 
habit,  which  may  give  birth  to  other  acts, 
that  may  not  meet  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune. There  is  no  human  being,  perhaps, 
who  is  at  years  of  discretion,  on  whom  con- 
siderations of  this  sort  have  not  some  weight; 
and  they  have  the  more  Aveight  upon  a man, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind.f 
Add  to  this,  the  influence  which  habit  itself, 
when  once  formed,  has  in  restraining  a man 
from  acts  towards  which,  from  the  view  of 
the  disrepute  annexed  to  tliem,  as  well  as 
from  any  other  cause,  he  has  contracted  an 
aversion.  The  influence  of  habit,  in  such 
cases,  is  a matter  of  fact,  which,  though  not 
readily  accounted  for,  is  acknowledged  and 
indubitable.]; 

XXXIX. 

After  the  dictates  of  the  love  of  reputation 
come,  as  it  should  seem,  those  of  the  desire 
of  amity.  The  former  are  disposed  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  utility,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  disposed  to  coincide  with  those  of  bene- 
volence. Now  those  of  the  desire  of  amity 
are  apt  also  to  coincide,  in  a certain  sort, 
with  those  of  benevolence.  But  the  sort  of 
benevolence,  with  the  dictates  of  which  the 
love  of  reputation  coincides,  is  the  more  ex- 
tensive ; that  with  which  those  of  the  de- 
sire of  amity  coincide,  the  less  extensive. 
Those  of  the  love  of  amity  have  still,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  those  of  the  self-re- 
garding motives.  The  former,  at  one  [)eriod 
or  other  of  his  life,  dispose  a man  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  persons ; the  latter,  from  the  begin- 
ningoflife  to  the  end  of  it,  confine  themseives 
to  the  care  of  that  single  individual.  I'he 
dictates  of  the  desire  of  amity,  it  is  plain, 
will  approach  nearer  fo  a coincidence  with 
those  of  the  love  of  reputation,  and  thence 
with  those  of  utility,  in  pro|)ortion,  cateris 
paribus,  to  the  number  of  the  persons  whose 
amity  a man  has  occasion  to  desire : and 
hence  it  is,  for  example,  that  an  English 
member  of  parliament,  with  all  his  own 
weaknesses,  and  all  the  follies  of  the  people 
whose  amity  he  has  to  cultivate,  is  probably, 
in  general,  a better  character  than  the  se- 
cretary of  a vizier  at  Constantinople,  or  of  a 
nai'b  in  Indostan. 


-f-  See  ch.  vi.  [Sensibility],  par.  12,  13. 

];  Strictly  speaking,  habit,  being  but  a ficti- 
tious  entity,  and  not  really  any  thing  distinct 
fiom  the  acts  or  perceptions  by  which  it  is  pid 
to  be  formed,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing. 
The  enigma,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily 
solved  upon  tne  principle  of  association,  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  which  a very  satisfactory 
account  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Priestley’s  edition 
of  Hartley  on  Man. 
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XI.. 

The  dictates  of  relipion  are,  under  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  religions,  so  extremely 
variable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
general  aeeount  to  give  of  them,  or  in  what 
rank  to  place  the  motive  they  belong  to. 
Upon  tbe  mention  of  religion,  people's  first 
thoughts  turn  naturally  to  the  religion  they 
themselves  profess.  This  is  a great  source 
of  iniscaleiilation,  and  has  a tendency  to  place 
this  sort  of  motive  in  a higher  rank  than  it 
deserves.  The  dictates  of  religion  would 
coincide,  in  all  cases,  with  those  of  utility, 
were  the  Heing,  who  is  the  object  of  religion, 
universally  supposed  to  be  as  benevolent  as 
he  is  supposed  to  be  wise  and  powerful ; and 
were  the  notions  entertained  of  hi.s  benevo- 
lence, at  the  same  time,  as  correct  as  those 
which  are  entertained  of  his  wisdom  and  his 
power.  Unhapi)ily,  however,  neither  of  these 
is  the  case,  He  is  universally  sui)posed  to 
be  all-powerful : for  by  the  Deity,  what  else 
docs  any  man  mean  than  the  Being,  what- 
ever he  be,  by  whom  every  thing  is  done? 
And  as  to  knowledge,  by  the  same  rule  that 
lie  should  know  one  thing,  be  should  know 
another.  These  notions  seem  to  be  as  cor- 
rect, for  all  material  purposes,  as  aey  are 
universal.  But  among  the  votaries  of  reli- 
gion (of  which  number  the  multifarious  fra- 
ternity of  Christians  is  but  a small  part)  there 
seem  to  be  but  few  ( 1 will  not  say  how  few) 
who  are  real  believers  in  his  benevolence. 
They  call  him  benevolent  in  words,  but  they 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  so  in  reality.  They 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  benevolent  as  man 
is  conceived  to  be  benevolent : they  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  benevolent  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  benevolence  has  a meaning.  For 
if  they  did,  they  would  recognise  that  the 
dictates  of  religion  could  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  dictates  of  utility : not  a 
tittle  different : not  a tittle  less  or  more. 
But  the  case  is,  that  on  a thousand  occa- 
sions they  turn  their  backs  on  the  principle 
of  utility.  They  go  astray  after  the  strange 
principles  its  antagonists  : sometimes  it  is  the 
principle  of  asceticism  : sometimes  the  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  and  antipathy.*  Accord- 
ingly, tbe  idea  they  bear  in  their  minds,  on 
such  occasions,  is  but  too  often  the  idea  of 
malevolence  ; to  which  idea,  stripping  it  of 
its  own  proper  name,  they  bestow  the  spe- 
cious appellation  of  the  social  motive. t The 

“ Gh.  ii.  [Principles  Adverse],  par.  111. 

Sometimes,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  the 
cheat  (from  their  own  eyes  doubtless  as  well  as 
from  others)  they  set  up  a phantom  of  their  own, 
which  they  call  Justce;  whose  dictates  are  to 
modify  (which  being  explained,  means  to  op- 
pose) the  dictates  of  benevolence.  But  justice, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  has  a meaning, 
is  an  imaginary  personage,  feigned  for  the  con- 
venience of  discourse,  whose  dictates  are  the 
dictates  of  utility,  applied  to  certain  particular 


[Cii.  X. 

dictates  of  religion,  in  short,  are  no  other 
than  the  dictates  of  thaf  principle  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
the  theological  [irinciple.l:  These,  as  has 

been  observed,  are  just  as  it  may  happen, 
according  to  the  biases  of  the  person  in  qiies- 
tion,  copies  of  the  dictates  of  one  or  other  of 
the  three  original  principles:  sometimes,  in- 
deed, of  the  dictates  of  utilit  y ; but  frocpiently 
of  those  of  asceticism,  or  tliose  of  sympathy 
and  antipathy.  In  this  rcs[)ect  they  are  onlv 
on  a par  with  the  dictates  of  the  love  of  re- 
putation : in  another  they  are  below  it.  ff’he 
dictates  of  religion  are  in  all  places  inter- 
rni.ved  more  or  less  with  dictates  unconform- 
able  to  those  of  u'  iity,  deduced  from  texts, 
well  or  ill  interpreted,  of  the  writings  held 
for  sacreil  by  each  sect : tinconformable,  by 
imposing  practices  sometimes  inconvenient 
to  a man’s  self,  sometimes  pernicious  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  'I'hc  sufferings  of 
uncalled  martyrs,  the  calamities  of  holy  wars 
and  religious  persecutions,  the  mischiefs  of 
intolerant  laws,  (obje-cts  which  can  here  only 
be  glanced  at,  not  detailed  1,  are  so  many  ad- 
ditional mischiefs  over  and  above  the  number 
of  those  which  were  ever  brought  into  the 
world  by  the  love  of  reputation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  manifest,  that  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  operating  in  secret,  the  dic- 
tates of  religion  have  the  same  advantage 
over  those  of  the  love  of  reputation  and  the 
desire  of  amity,  as  is  possessed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  benevolence. 

XLI. 

Happily,  the  dictates  of  religion  seem  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a coincidence 
with  th('se  of  utility  every  day.  But  wliy  ? 
Because  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sanction  do 
so:  and  those  coincide  with  or  arc  influenced 
by  these.  Men  of  the  worst  religions,  intlu- 
enced  by  the  voice  and  practice  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  borrow  continually  a new  and 
a new  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  utility  : and 
with  these,  in  order  not  to  break  tvith  their 
religion,  they  endeavour,  sometimes  with  vio- 
lence enough,  to  patch  together  and  adorn 
the  repositories  of  their  faith. 

XLII. 

As  to  the  self-regarding  and  dissocial  mo- 
tives, the  order  that  takes  place  among  these, 
and  the  preceding  one,  in  point  of  extra- 
regarding  influence,  is  too  evident  to  need 
insisting  on.  As  to  the  order  that  takes  place 
among  the  motives  of  the  self-regarding  class, 


cases.  Justice,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
imaginary  instrument,  employed  to  forward , on 
certain  occasions,  and  by  certain  means,  the 
purposes  of  benevolence.  The  dictates  of  justice 
are  nothing  more  than  a part  of  the  dictates  of 
benevolence,  which,  on  certain  occasions,  are 
applied  to  certain  subjects;  to  wit,  to  certain 

actions.  . 

+ See  ch.  ii.  [Principles  Adverse,  &C.J 
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considered  in  comparison  with  one  another, 
there  seems  to  be  no  difference  which  on  this 
occasion  would  be  worth  mentioning.  With 
respect  to  the  dissocial  motive,  it  makes  a 
difference  (with  regard  to  its  extra-regarding 
effects)  from  which  of  two  sources  it  origi- 
nates ; whether  from  self-regarding  or  from 
social  considerations.  The  displeasure  you 
conceive  against  a man  may  be  founded  either 
on  some  act  which  offends  you  in  the  first 
instance,  or  on  an  act  which  offends  you  no 
otherwise  than  because  you  look  upon  it  as 
being  prejudicial  to  some  other  party  on 
whose  behalf  you  interest  yourself ; which 
other  party  may  be,  of  course,  either  a deter- 
minate individual,  or  any  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals, determinate  or  indeterminate.*  It 
is  obvious  enough,  that  a motive,  though  in 
itself  dissocial,  may,  by  issuing  from  a social 
origin,  possess  a social  tendency ; and  that 
its  tendency,  in  this  case,  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  social,  the  more  enlarged  the  descri{)tion 
is  of  the  persons  whose  interests  you  espouse. 
Displeasure,  venting  itself  against  a man,  on 
account  of  a mischief  supposed  to  be  done  by 
him  to  the  public,  may  be  more  social  in  its 
effects  than  any  good-will,  the  exertions  of 
which  are  confined  to  an  individual. f 

§ 5.  Conflict  among  Motives. 

xi.m. 

When  a man  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
engage  in  any  action,  he  is  frequently  acted 
upon  at  the  same  time  by  the  force  of  divers 
motives  : one  motive,  or  set  of  motives,  act- 
ing in  one  direction  ; another  motive,  or  set 
of  motives,  acting  as  it  were  in  an  opposite 
direction  : the  motives  on  one  side  dispos- 
ing him  to  engage  in  the  action ; those  on 
the  other,  disposing  him  not  to  engage  in  it. 
Now,  any  motive  the  influence  of  which  tends 
to  dispose  him  to  engage  in  the  action  in 
question,  may  be  termed  an  impelling  motive: 
any  motive,  the  influence  of  which  tends  to 
dispose  him  not  to  engage  in  it,  & restraining 
motive.  But  these  appellations  may  of  course 
be  interchanged,  according  as  the  act  is  of 
the  positive  kind,  or  the  negative. J 

XLIV. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  motive  but  may  give  birth  to  any  sort  of 
action.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are 
no  two  motives  but  may  come  to  be  op- 
posed to  one  another.  Where  the  tendency 
of  the  act  is  bad,  the  most  common  case  is 
for  it  to  have  been  dictated  by  a motive 
either  of  the  self-regarding,  or  of  the  dissocial 
class.  In  such  case  the  motive  of  benevo- 
lence has  commonly  been  acting,  though  in- 
effectually, in  the  character  of  a restraining 
motive. 

• See  ch.  vi.  [Sensibility],  par.  21. 

-f  See  snpra,  par.  37. 

* Sec  ch.  vii.  [Actions],  par.  8. 


XLV. 

An  example  may  be  of  use,  to  show  the 
variety  of  contending  motives,  by  which  a 
man  may  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time. 
Crillon,  a Catholic  (at  a time  when  it  was 
generally  thought  meritorious  among  Catho- 
lics to  extirpate  Protestants),  was  ordered  by 
his  king,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  to  fall  pri- 
vately upon  Coligiiy,  a Protestant,  and  as- 
sassinate him  : his  answer  was,  “ Excuse  me. 
Sire:  but  I’ll  fight  him  with  all  my  heart. ’’[| 
Here,  then,  were  all  the  three  forces  above 
mentioned,  including  that  of  the  political 
sanction,  acting  upon  him  at  once.  By  the 
political  sanction,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the 
force  of  it  as  such  a mandate,  from  such  a 
sovereign,  issued  on  such  an  occasion,  might 
be  supposed  to  carry  with  it,  he  was  enjoined 
to  put  Coligny  to  death  in  the  way  of  assas- 
sination ; by  the  religious  sanction,  that  is, 
by  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  en- 
joined to  put  him  to  death  in  any  way:  by 
the  moral  sanction,  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
dictates  of  honour,  tl.at  is,  of  the  love  of 
reputation,  he  was  permitted  (which  permis- 
sion, when  coupled  with  the  mandates  of  his 
sovereign,  operated,  he  conceived,  as  an  in- 
junction) to  fight  the  adversary  upon  equal 
terms : by  the  dictates  of  cidarged  benevo- 
lence (supposing  the  mandate  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable) he  was  enjoined  not  to  attempt  his 
life  in  atiy  way,  but  to  remain  at  peace  with 
him:  supposing  the  mandate  to  be  unjustifi- 
able, by  the  dictates  of  private  benevolence 
he  was  enjoined  not  to  meddle  witli  him  at 
any  rate.  Among  this  confusion  of  repug- 
nant dictates,  Crillon,  it  seems,  gave  the  pre- 
fereTice,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  of  honour: 
in  the  next  place,  to  those  of  benevolence. 
He  would  have  fought,  had  his  offer  been  ac- 
cepted : as  it  was  not,  he  remained  at  peace. 

Here  a multitine  of  questions  might  arise. 
Supposing  the  dictates  of  the  political  sane- 
tit)n  to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign, 
of  what  kind  were  the  motives  which  they 
afforded  him  for  compliance?  The  answer 
is,  of  the  self-regarding  kind  at  any  rate: 
inasmuch  as.  by  the  supposition,  it  was  in  the 
|)ower  of  the  sovereign  to  punish  him  for 
non-com[)liance,  or  rewarfi  him  for  compli- 
ance. Did  they  afford  him  the  motive  of 
religion?  (I  mean  indepem’ently  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  heresy  above  mentioned.)  The 
answer  is.  Yes,  if  his  notion  was,  that  it  was 
God’s  pleasure  he  should  comply  with  them: 
No,  if  it  was  not.  Did  they  afford  him  the 
motive  of  the  love  of  reputation  ? Yes,  if  it 
was  his  notion  that  the  world  would  expect 
and  require  that  he  shoidd  comply  with  them. 
No,  if  it  was  not.  Did  they  afford  him  that 
of  benevolence?  Yes,  if  it  was  his  notion 

II  The  idea  of  the  case  here  supposed  is  taken 
from  an  anecdote  in  real  history,  but  varies  from 
it  in  several  particulars. 
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that  the  community  would,  upon  the  whole  ! with 
be  the  better  for  his  complying  with  them  . | 

No,  if  it  was  not.  But  the  dictates  of  ' 


the  political  sanction,  in  the  case  in  question, 
actually  followthe  mandates  of  the  sovereign ; 
in  other  words,  was  such  a mandate  legal  ? 
'I’his,  we  see,  is  a mere  question  of  local  ju- 
risprudence, altogether  foreign  to  the  jiresent 
purpose. 

xr.vi. 

What  is  here  said  about  the  goodness  and 
badness  of  motives,  is  far  from  being  a mere 
matter  of  words.  There  will  be  occasion  to 
make  use  of  it  hereafter  for  various  important 
purposes.  I shall  have  need  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  dissipating  various  prejudices,  which  are 
of  disservice  to  the  community,  sometimes 
by  cherishing  the  flame  of  civil  dissensions,* 
at  other  times  by  obstructing  the  course  of 
justice.  It  M’ill  be  shown,  that  in  the  case 
of  many  otreiices,f  the  consideration  of  the 
motive  is  a most  material  one:  for  that,  in 
the  first  place,  it  makes  a very  material  dif- 
terence  in  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief 
in  the  ne.xt  place,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  ascer- 
tained ; and  thence  may  be  made  a ground 
for  a difference  in  the  demand  for  puiiish- 
inent:  but  that  in  other  cases  it  is  altogether 
incapable  of  being  ascertained ; and  that, 
were  it  capable  of  being  ever  so  well  ascer- 
tained, good  or  bad,  it  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  demand  for  punishment : that  in 
all  cases,  the  motive  that  may  happen  to 
govern  a prosecutor  is  a consideration  totally 
irnmateri.il : whence  may  be  seen  the  mis- 
chievousness of  the  prejudice  that  is  so  apt 
to  be  entertained  against  informers  ; and  the 
consequence  it  is  of  that  the  judge,  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  proof  against  the  influence 
of  such  delusions. 

Lastly,  the  subject  of  motives  is  one  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted,  in 
order  to  pass  a judgment  on  any  means  that 
may  be  proposed  for  combating  offences  in 
their  source.  1| 

But  before  the  theoretical  foundation  for 
these  practical  observations  can  be  completely 
laid,  it  is  necessary  we  should  say  something 
on  the  subject  of  disposition : which,  accord- 
ingly, will  furnish  matter  for  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XL 

OF  HUMAN  DISPOSITIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

I. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  it  has  been  shown 
at  large,  that  goodness  or  badness  cannot, 

• See  B.  I.  tit.  [Rebellion.] 

+ Ib.  tit.  [Simp.  Corp.  Injuries],  [Homicide.] 
J See  ch.  xi.  [Dispositions.] 

II  See  Essay  on  Indirect  Methods  of  Prevent- 
ing Offences. 
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any  propriety,  be  predicated  of  motives, 
w.ere  nothing,  then,  about  a man  that  can 
properly  be  termed  good  or  bad,  when,  on 
such  or  such  an  occasion,  he  suifers  himself 
to  be  governed  by  such  or  such  a motive? 
\es,  certainly:  his  disposition.  Now  dis- 
position is  a kind  of  fictitious  entity,  feigned 
for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  in  order  to 
e.xpress  what  there  is  supposed  to  be  jiermn- 
nent  in  a man’s  frame  of  mind,  where,  on  such 
or  such  an  occasion,  he  has  been  influenced 
by  Such  or  such  a motive,  to  engage  in  an 
act,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  of  such 
or  such  a tendency. 

II. 

It  is  with  disposition  as  with  cverv  tiling 
else:  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  its 
elfects;  according  to  the  effects  it  has  in  aug- 
mcntiiig  or  diminishing  the  happiness  of  the 
comiminity.  A man’s  disposition  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  in  two  points  of  view: 
according  to  the  influence  it  has,  either,  1. 
On  his  own  happiness:  or,  2.  On  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  Viewed  in  both  these  lights 
together,  or  in  either  of  them  iiidisci  iminate- 
ly,  it  may  be  termed,  on  the  one  hand,  good  ; 
on  the  other,  bad;  or,  in  flagrant  cases,  de- 
praved.§ Viewed  in  the  former  of  these 
lights,  it  has  scarcely  any  peculiar  name  which 
has  as  yet  been  appropriated  to  it.  It  might 
be  termed,  though  but  inexpressively,  fr.iil  or 
infirm,  on  the  one  hand:  sound  or  firm,  on 
the  other.  Viewed  in  the  other  light,  it 
might  be  termed  beneficent  or  meritorious, 
on  the  one  hand : pernicious  or  mischievous, 
on  the  other.  Now  of  that  branch  of  a man's 
disposition,  the  etlects  of  which  regard  in  the 
first  instance  only  himself,  there  needs  not 
much  to  be  said  here.  To  reform  it  when 
bad,  is  the  business  rather  of  the  moralist 
than  the  legislator:  nor  is  it  susce|)tible  of 
those  various  modifications  which  make  so 
material  a difference  in  the  elfects  of  the  other. 
Again,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  it,  the 
effects  whereof  regard  others  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  of  a mis- 
chievous nature  that  the  penal  br.anch  of  law 
has  any  immediate  concern  with  it : in  as  far 


§ It  might  also  be  termed  virtuous,  or  vicious. 
Tlie  only  objection  to  the  use  of  those  terms  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  the  great  quantity  of  good 
and  bad  repute  that  respectively  stand  annexed 
to  them.  The  inconvenience  of  this  is,  their 
being  apt  to  annex  an  ill-proportioned  measure 
of  disrepute  to  dispositions  which  are  ill-consti- 
tuted only  with  respect  to  the  party  himself : 
involving  them  in  such  a degree  of  ignominy  m 
should  be  appropriated  to  such  dispositions  only 
as  are  miscnievous  with  regard  to  others.  To 
exalt  weaknesses  to  a level  with  crimes,  is  away 
to  diminish  the  abhorrence  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  crimes.  To  exalt  small  evils  to  a 
level  with  great  ones,  is  the  way  to  diminish  the 
share  of  attention  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
great  ones. 
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as  it  may  be  of  a beneficent  nature,  it  belongs 
to  a hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  and  as  yet 
unnamed  branch  of  law,  which  might  be  styled 
the  reinuneratory. 

III. 

A man,  then,  is  said  to  be  of  a mischiev- 
ous disposition,  when,  by  tbe  influence  of  no 
matter  what  motives,  he  is  presumed  to  be 
more  apt  to  engage,  or  form  intentions  of 
engaging,  in  acts  which  are  apparenthj  of  a 
pernicious  tendency,  than  in  such  as  are  ap- 
parently of  a beneficial  tendency;  of  a me- 
ritorious or  beneficent  disposition,  in  the 
opposite  case. 

IV. 

I say  presumed:  for,  by  the  supposition, 
all  that  appears  is  one  single  action,  attended 
with  one  single  train  of  circumstances : but 
from  that  degree  of  consistency  and  unifor- 
mity which  experience  lias  shown  to  be  ob- 
servalile  in  the  different  actions  of  the  same 
person,  the  probable  existence  (past  or  future) 
of  a number  of  acts  of  a similar  nature  is 
naturally  and  justly  inferred  from  the  obser- 
vation of  one  single  one.  Under  such  cir- 
cnmsrances,  such  as  the  motive  proves  to  be 
in  one  instance,  such  is  the  disposition  to  be 
presumed  to  be  in  others. 

V. 

I say  (ijipureuthi  mischievous ; that  is,  ap- 
parently with  regard  to  him  ; such  as  to  him 
appear  to  possess  that  tendency : for  from 
the  mere  event,  independent  of  what  to  him 
it  appears  beforehand  likely  to  be,  nothing 
can  he  inferred  on  either  side.  If  to  him  it 
appears  likely  to  be  mischievous,  in  such 
case,  though  in  the  upshot  it  should  prove 
innocent,  or  even  beneficial,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference ; there  is  not  the  less  reason  for  pre- 
suming his  disposition  to  be  a bad  one  : if  to 
him  it  appears  liktdy  to  bo  beneficial  or  in- 
nocent, in  such  case,  though  in  the  ufishot 
it  should  prove  pernicious,  there  is  not  the 
more  reason  on  that  account  for  presuming 
his  disposition  to  be  a good  one.  And  here 
we  see  the  importance  of  the  circumstances 
of  intentionality,  * consciousness,  f uncon- 
sciousness,f and  mis-snpposal.f 

vi. 

The  truth  of  these  positions  depends  upon 
two  others,  both  of  them  sulliciently  verified 
by  experience : The  one  is,  that  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  the  consequences  of 
actions  commuidy  turn  out  conformable  to 
intentions.  A man  who  sets  up  a butcher’s 
shoj),  and  deals  in  beef,  when  he  intends  to 
knock  down  an  ox,  commonly  does  knock 
down  an  ox  ; though  by  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent he  mav  chance  to  miss  his  blow  and 
knock  down  a man  : he  who  sets  up  a gro- 
cer’s shop,  and  deals  in  sugar,  when  he  in- 
tends to  sell  sugar,  commonly  does  sell  sugar; 


though  by  some  unlucky  accident  he  may 
chance  to  sell  arsetuc  in  the  room  of  it. 

vir. 

The  other  is,  that  a man  who  entertains 
intentions  of  doing  mischief  at  one  time  is  apt 
to  entertain  the  like  intentions  at  another. t 

VIII. 

There  are  two  circumstances  upon  which 
the  nature  of  the  disposition,  as  indicated  by 
any  act,  is  liable  to  depend  : 1.  'I'he  apparent 
tendency  of  the  act;  2.  The  nature  of  the 
motive  which  gave  birth  to  it.  This  depen- 
dency is  subject  to  dilFerent  rules,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  motive.  In  stating  them, 

I suppose  all  along  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  act  to  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  the  same 
as  the  real. 

IX. 

1 . Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  good, 
and  the  motive  is  of  the  self-regarding  kin*. 
In  this  case,  the  motive  affords  no  inference 
on  either  side.  It  affords  no  indication  of  a 
good  disposition  : hut  neither  docs  it  afford 
any  indication  of  a bad  one. 

A baker  sells  his  bread  to  a liungry  man 
who  asks  for  it.  This,  we  see,  is  one  of  those 
acts  of  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  teiuiency 
is  unquestionably  good.  The  baker’s  motive 
is  the  ordinary  commercial  motive  of  pecu- 
niary interest.  It  is  plain,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  transaction,  thus  slated,  that  call 
afford  the  least  ground  for  presuming  that  the 
baker  is  a better  or  a worse  man  than  any  of 
his  neighbours. 

X. 

2.  Where  the  tendency'  of  the  act  is  bud, 
and  the  motive,  as  before,  is  of  the  self-re- 
garding kind.  In  this  c.ise,  the  disposition 
indicated  is  a mischievous  one. 

A man  steals  bi  cad  out  of  a baker’s  shop- 
this  is  one  of  those  acts  of  which  the  ten- 
dency will  readily  be  acknowledged  to  be 
bad.  Why,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  so, 
w'ill  be  stated  farther  on.||  His  motive,  we 
will  say,  is  that  of  pecuniary  interest ; the 
desire  of  getting  the  value  of  the  bread  for 
nothing.  His  disposition,  aceordiiigly,  appears 
to  be  a bad  one : for  every  one  will  allow  a 
thievish  disposition  to  be  a bad  one. 

J To  suppo.se  a man  to  be  of  a good  Ui.spo- 
sition,  and  at  the  same  time  likely,  in  virtue  ot 
that  very  disposition,  to  engage  in  an  habitual 
train  of  miseluevous  actions,  is  a contradiction 
in  terms:  nor  could  such  a proposition  ever  be 
advanced,  but  from  the  giving,  to  the  thing 
which  die  w'ord  disposition  is  put  for,  a reality 
winch  does  7/of  belong  to  it.  If,  then,  for  e.x- 
ample,  a man  of  religious  disposition  should,  in 
virtue  of  that  very  disposition,  be  in  the  haliit 
of  doing  mischief,  for  instance  by  persecuting 
his  neighbours,  the  case  must  be,  either  that  his 
disposition,  though  good  in  certain  re-p  cis,  i.s 
not  good  upon  the  whole;  or  that  a religious 
disposition  is  not  in  geiicral  a ‘tro  l on»'. 

j|  See  ch.  xii.  [Consequences],  and  Code,  l>.  1. 
tit.  [Theft.] 


• See  ch.  viii. 


See  ch.  ix. 
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3.  'W'liere  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  good, 
and  the  motive  is  the  purely  social  one  of 
good-will.  In  this  c ise  the  disposition  indi- 
cated is  a beneficent  one. 

A baker  gives  a poor  man  a loaf  of  bread. 
His  motive  is  compassion;  a name  given  to 
the  motive  of  benevolence,  in  particular  c.ises 
of  its  operation.  The  disposition  indicated 
by  the  b iker,  in  this  case,  is  such  as  every 
man  will  be  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  to 
be  a good  one. 

XII. 

4.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  bad, 
and  the  motive  is  the  purely  social  one  of 
good-will.  Even  in  this  case,  the  disposition 
which  the  motive  indicates  is  dubious:  it 
may  be  a mischievous  or  a meritorious  one, 
^ it  ha|)pens ; according  as  the  mischievous- 
ness of  the  act  is  more  or  less  apparent. 

XIII. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a case  of  this  sort 
cannot  exist;  and  that  to  suppose  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  For  the  act  is  one 
which,  by  the  supposition,  the  agent  knows 
to  be  a mischievous  one.  How,  then,  can  it 
be,  that  good-will,  that  is,  the  desire  of  doing 
good,  could  have  been  the  motive  that  led 
him  into  it?  To  reconcile  this,  we  must 
advert  to  the  distinction  between  enlarged 
benevolence  and  confined.*  The  motive  that 
led  him  into  it,  was  that  of  confined  benevo- 
lence. Had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  en- 
larged benevolence,  he  would  not  have  done 
what  he  did.  Now,  although  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  that  branch  of  benevolence, 
which  in  any  single  instance  of  its  exertion 
is  mischievous,  when  opposed  to  the  other, 
yet,  as  the  cases  which  call  for  the  exertion 
of  the  former  are,  beyond  comp  irison,  more 
numerous  than  those  which  call  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  latter,  the  disposition  indicated 
by  him,  in  following  the  impulse  of  the  for- 
mer, will  often  be  such  as  in  a man,  of  the 
common  run  of  men,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a 
good  one  upon  the  whole. 

XIV. 

A man  with  a numerous  family  of  children, 
on  the  point  of  starving,  goes  into  a baker’s 
shop,  steals  a loaf,  divides  it  all  among  the 
children,  reserving  none  of  it  for  himself.  It 
will  be  hard  to  infer  that  that  man’s  dispo- 
sition is  a mischievous  one  upon  the  whole. 
Alter  the  case:  give  him  but  one  child,  and 
that  hungry  perhaps,  but  in  no  imminent  dan- 
ger of  starving : and  now  let  the  man  set  fire 
to  a house  full  of  people,  for  the  sake  of 
stealing  money  out  of  it  to  buy  the  bread 
with.  The  disposition  here  indicated  will 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a good  one. 

XV. 

Another  case  will  appear  more  difficult  to 


• See  ch.  x.  [Motive.*.] 
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decide  than  either.  Ravaillac  assassinated  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  sovereigns,  at  a time 
when  a good  and  wise  sovereign,  a blessing 
at  all  times  so  valuable  to  a state,  was  parti- 
cularly precious ; and  that  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a populous  and  extensive  empire.  He  is 
t iken,  and  (loomed  to  tlie  most  excruciating 
tortures.  His  son,  well  persuaded  of  his 
being  a sincere  penitent,  and  that  mankind, 
in  case  of  his  being  at  large,  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  fear  from  him,  effectuates  his 
escape : Is  this,  then,  a sign  of  a good  dis- 
position in  the  son,  or  of  a bad  one  ? Per- 
haps some  will  answer,  of  a bad  one;  for, 
besides  the  interest  which  the  nation  has  in 
the  sufferings  of  such  a criminal,  on  the  score 
of  the  example,  the  future  good  behaviour 
of  such  a criminal  is  more  than  any  one  can 
have  sidficient  ground  to  be  persuaded  of. 

XVI. 

Well,  then,  let  Ravaillac,  the  son,  not  fa- 
cilitate  his  father’s  escape  ; but  content  him- 
self with  conveying  poison  to  him,  that  at 
the  price  of  an  easier  death  he  may  escape 
his  torments.  The  decision  will  now,  per- 
haps, be  more  difficult.  1 he  act  is  a wrong 
one,  let  it  be  allowed,  and  such  as  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  punished : but  is  the  cf/.-- 
position  manifested  by  it  a bad  one?  Be- 
cause the  young  man  breaks  the  laws  in  this 
one  instance,  is  it  probable,  that  if  let  alone, 
be  would  break  the  laws  in  ordinary  inst.'uices, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  any  inordidate  desires 
of  his  own  ? The  answer  of  most  men  woidd 
probably  be  in  the  negative. 

XVII. 

5.  Where  the  tein’ency  of  the  act  is  good, 
and  the  motive  is  a semi-social  one,  the  loce 
of  reputation.  In  this  case,  the  disposition 
indicated  is  a good  one. 

In  a time  of  scarcity,  a baker,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  neighbourhood, 
distributes  bread  gratis  among  the  industri- 
ous poor.  Let  this  be  taken  for  granted : 
and  let  it  be  allowed  to  be  a matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, whether  he  had  any  real  feeling  tor 
the  sufferin  s of  those  whom  he  has  relieved, 
or  no.  His  disposition,  for  all  that,  cannot, 
with  any  pretence  of  reason,  be  termed  other- 
wise than  a good  and  beneficent  one.  It 
can  only  be  in  consequence  of  some  very  idle 
prejudice,  if  it  receives  a different  iiame.t 

■f  The  bulk  of  mankind,  ever  ready  to  de- 
preciate the  character  of  tneir  neighbours,  in 
order  indirectly  to  exalt  their  own,  will  take 
occasion  to  refer  a motive  to  the  <;lass  of  bad 
ones  as  often  as  they  can  find  one  still  better,  to 
which  the  act  might  have  owed  its  birth.  Con- 
scious that  his  own  motives  are  not  of  the  best 
class,  or  persuaded  that  if  they  be,  they  will  not 
be  referred  to  that  class  by  otbers;  afr  id  of 
being  taken  fora  dupe,  and  anxious  to  show  the 
reach  of  his  pienetration ; each  man  takes  care, 
in  the  first  place,  to  impute  the  conduct  of  every 
other  man  to  the  least  laudable  of  the  motives 
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6.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  bad, 
and  the  motive,  as  before,  is  a semi-social 
one,  the  love  of  reputation.  In  this  case, 
the  disposition  w'hich  it  indicates  is  more  or 
less  good  or  bad : in  the  first  place,  accord- 
ing as  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  more  or  less 
mischievous ; in  the  next  place,  according  as 
the  dictates  of  the  moral  sanction,  in  the  so- 
ciety in  question,  approach  more  or  less  to  a 
coincidence  with  those  of  utility.  It  does 
not  seem  probable,  that  in  any  nation,  which 
is  in  a state  of  tolerable  civilization,  in  short, 
in  any  nation  in  which  such  rules  as  these 
can  come  to  be  consulted,  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sanction  will  so  far  recede  from  a coin- 
cidence with  those  of  utility  (that  is,  of  en- 
lightened benevolence)  that  the  disposition 
indicated  in  this  case  can  be  otherwise  than 
a good  one  upon  the  whole. 

XIX. 

An  Indian  receives  an  injury,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, from  an  Indian  of  another  tribe.  He 
revenges  it  upon  the  person  of  his  antagonist 
with  the  most  excruciating  torments:  the 
case  being,  that  cruelties  indicted  on  such  an 
occasion  gain  him  reputation  in  his  own  tribe. 
The  disposition  manifested  in  such  a case  can 
never  be  deemed  a goo,i  one,  among  a people 
ever  so  few  degrees  advanced,  in  point  of  ci- 
vilization, above  the  Indians. 

XX. 

A nobleman  (to  come  back  to  Europe) 
contracts  a debt  with  a poor  tradesman.  The 
same  nobleman,  presently  afterwards,  con- 
tracts a debt,  to  the  same  amount,  to  another 
nobleman,  at  play.  He  is  unable  to  pay  both  : 
he  pays  the  whole  debt  to  the  companion  of 
his  aimisements,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the 
tradesman.  The  disposition  manifested  in 
this  case  can  scarcely  be  termed  otherwise 
than  a bad  one.  It  is  certainly,  however, 

that  can  account  for  it:  in  the  next  place,  when 
he  has  gone  as  far  that  way  as  he  can,  and  can- 
not  drive  down  the  individual  motive  to  any 
lower  class,  he  changes  his  battery,  and  attacks 
the  very  cla-ss  itself.  To  the  love  of  reputation 
he  will  accordingly  give  a bad  name  upon  every 
occasion,  calling  it  ostentation,  vanity,  or  vain- 
glory. 

Partly  to  the  same  spirit  of  detraction,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  sensibility  of  men  to 
the  force  of  the  moral  sanction,  partly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  asceticism,  may,  per- 
haps, be  im])uted  the  great  abundance  of  bad 
names  of  motives,  in  comparison  of  such  as  are 
good  or  neutral : and,  in  particul.ir,  the  total  want 
of  neutial  names  for  the  motives  of  sexual  de- 
.sire,  physical  desire  in  general,  and  pecuniary 
interest.  The  superior  abundance,  even  of  good 
names,  in  comparison  of  neutral  ones,  would,  if 
examined,  bi  tound  rather  to  confirm  than  dis- 
prove the  above  remark.  The  language  of  a 
people  on  these  points  may,  perhaps,  serve  in 
some  measure  as  a key  to  tneir  luoral  senti- 
ments. Itut  such  speculative  disquisitions  are 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work. 


not  so  bad  .ns  if  he  had  paid  neither.  The 
principle  of  love  of  reputation,  or  (as  it  is 
called  in  the  case  of  this  partial  application 
of  it)  honour,  is  here  opposed  to  the  wortl  ier 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  gets  the  better 
of  it.  But  it  gets  the  better  also  of  the  self- 
regarding  principle  of  pecuniary  interest.  The 
disposition,  therefore,  wliich  it  indicates,  al- 
though  not  so  good  a one  as  that  in  which 
the  principle  of  benevolence  predominates,  is 
better  than  one  in  which  the  principle  of 
self-interest  predominates.  He  would  be  the 
better  for  having  more  benevolence : but 
would  he  be  the  better  for  1 aving  no  honour? 
This  seems  to  admit  of  great  dispute.* 

XXI. 

7.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  (joad, 
and  the  motive  is  the  semi-social  one  of  reli- 
gion. In  this  case,  the  disposition  iiidicate(l 
by  it  (considered  with  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  it  on  t e man’s  conduct  towards 
others)  is  manifestly  a beneficent  and  meri- 
torious one. 

A baker  distributes  bread  gratis  among  the 
industrious  poor.  It  is  not  that  he  feels  for 
their  distresses : nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing reputation  among  his  neighbours.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
Deity  ; to  whom,  he  takes  for  granted,  such 
conduct  will  be  acceptable.  The  disposition 
manifested  by  such  conduct  is  plainly  what 
every  man  would  call  a good  one. 

XXII. 

8.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  bad, 
and  the  motive  is  that  of  religion,  as  before. 
In  this  case  the  disposition  is  dubious.  It 
is  good  or  bad,  and  more  or  less  good  or  bad, 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  tendency  of  the  act 
is  more  or  less  mischievous ; in  the  next 
place,  according  as  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  person  in  question  approach  more  or  less 
to  a coincidence  with  the  dictates  of  utility. 

XXIII. 

It  should  seem  from  history,  that  even  in 
nations  in  a tolerable  state  of  civilization  in 
other  respects,  the  dictates  of  religion  have 
been  found  so  far  to  recede  from  a coincidence 
with  those  of  utility  ; in  other  words,  from 
those  of  enliiihtened  benevolence  ; that  the 
disposition  imlicated  in  this  case  inay  even  he 
a bad  one  upon  the  whole.  1 his,  however, 
is  no  objection  to  the  inference  which  it  af- 
fords of  a good  disposition  in  those  countries 
(such  as  perhaps  are  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  at  present)  in  which  its  di<-tates  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  a man  towards  other 
men  approach  very  nearly  to  a coincidence 
with  those  of  utility.  The  dictates  of  reli- 
gion, in  their  application  to  the  conduct  of 
a man  in  what  concerns  himself  alone,  seem 
in  most  European  nations  to  savour  a good 

* See  the  rase  of  Duels  discusscil  in  B.  I.  tiU 
[Homicide.] 
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deal  of  the  ascetic  principle : but  the  obe- 
dience to  such  mistaken  dictates  indicates  not 
any  such  disposition  as  is  likely  to  break  out 
into  acts  of  pernicious  tendency  with  respect 
to  others.  Instances  in  which  the  dictates 
of  religion  lead  a man  into  acts  which  arc 
pernicious  in  this  latter  view,  seem  at  present 
to  be  but  rare : unless  it  be  acts  of  ()crsecution, 
or  impolitic  measures  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, where  the  law  itself  is  either  the  prin- 
cipal actor,  or  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief. 
Ravaillac,  instigated  by  no  other  motive  than 
this,  gave  his  country  one  of  the  most  fatal 
stabs  that  a country  ever  received  from  a 
simrle  hand:  but  happily  the  Ravaillacs  are 
but  rare.  They  have  been  more  frequent, 
however,  in  France,  than  in  any  other  country 
duriiie:  the  same  period:  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  every  instance  it  is  this  motive  that 
has  produced  them.  When  they  do  appear, 
however,  nobody,  I suppose,  but  such  as 
themselves,  will  he  for  terming  a disposition, 
such  as  they  manifest,  a good  one.  It  seems 
hardly  to  be  denied,  but  that  they  arc  just  so 
much  the  worse  for  their  notions  of  religion; 
and  that  had  they  been  left  to  the  sole  guidance 
of  benevolence,  and  the  love  of  reputation, 
wdtbout  any  religion  at  all,  it  would  have  been 
but  so  much  the  better  for  mankind.  One 
may  say  nearly  the  same  thing,  perhaps,  of 
those  persons  who,  without  any  particular 
obligation,  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
execution  of  laws  made  for  the  [)unishment 
of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
with  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  relieion, 
much  more  of  the  legislator  himself,  who  has 
put  it  in  their  power.  If  Imuis  XIV.  had 
had  no  religion,  France  would  not  have  lost 
800,(}()0  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the 
M’ars  called  holy  ones  ; Nvhetlier  waged  against 
persons  called  Infidels,  or  persons  branded 
with  the  still  more  odious  name  of  Heretics. 
In  Deninaik,  not  a great  many  years  ago,  a 
a sect  is  said  to  have  arisen,  who  by  a strange 
perversion  of  reason  took  it  into  their  heads, 
that,  by  leading  to  repentance,  murder,  or 
any  other  horrid  crime,  might  be  made  the 
road  to  heaven.  It  should  all  along,  however, 
be  observed,  that  instances  of  this  latter  kind 
were  always  rare  ; and  that,  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  instances  of  the  former 
kind,  though  once  abundantly  frequent,  have 
for  some  time  ceased.  In  certain  countries, 
however,  persecution  at  home  (or  what  pro- 
duces a degree  of  restraint,  which  is  one  part 
ot  the  mischiefs  of  persecution ; I mean  the 
disposition  to  persecute  whensoever  occasion 
happens)  is  not  yet  at  an  end  : insomuch  that 
if  there  is  no  actual  persecution,  it  is  only 
because  there  are  no  heretics ; and  if  there 
are  no  heretics,  it  is  only  because  there  are 
no  thinkers.* 


XXIV. 

9.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  good 
and  the  motive  (as  before)  is  the  dissocial 
one  of  ill-will.  In  this  case,  the  motive  seems 
not  to  afford  any  indication  on  either  side ; 
It  is  no  indi('ation  of  a good  disposition ; but 
neither  is  it  any  indication  of  a bad  one. 

You  have  detected  a baker  in  selling  short 
w'eight : you  prosecute  him  for  the  cheat. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  gain  that  you  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution ; for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  by  it:  it  is  not  from  public  spirit: 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  reputation  ; for  there 
is  no  reputation  to  be  got  by  it : it  is  not  in 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  Deity  : it  is  merely 
on  account  of  a quarrel  you  have  with  the 
man  you  prosecute.  Fro'm  the  transaction, 
as  thus  stated,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
thing  to  be  said  either  in  favour  of  your  dis- 
position or  against  it.  The  tendency  of  the 
act  is  good  : but  yo.i  \vould  not  have  engaged 
in  it,  had  it  not  been  from  a motive  which 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  to  conclude 
will  ever  prompt  you  to  engage  in  an  act  of 
the  same  kind  again.  Your  motive  is  of 
that  sort  which  may,  with  least  impropriety, 
be  termed  a bad  one ; but  the  act  is  of  that 
sort,  which,  were  it  engaged  in  ever  so 
often,  could  never  have  any  evil  tendency ; 
nor  indeed  any  other  tendency  than  a good 
one.  By  the  supposition,  the  motive  ij:  hap- 
pened to  be  dictated  by  was  that  of  ill-will : 
but  the  act  itself  is  of  such  a nature  as  to 
have  wanted  nothing  but  suflicient  discern- 
ment on  your  part  in  order  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  most  enlarged  benevolence. 
Now,  from  a man’s  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  to  gratify  his  resentment  by 
means  of  an  act  of  which  the  tendency  is 
good,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would 
be  ready  on  another  occasion,  through  the 
inlluencc  of  the  same  sort  of  motive,  to  en- 
gage in  any  act  of  which  the  tendency  is  a 
bail  one.  The  motive  that  impelled  you 
was  a dissocial  one : but  what  social  motive 
could  there  have  been  to  restrain  yon  ? None, 
but  what  might  have  been  outweighed  by  a 
more  enlarged  motive  of  the  same  kind. 
Now,  because  the  dissocial  motive  prevailed 
when  it  stood  alone,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  would  prevail  when  it  had  a social 
one  to  combat  it. 

XXV. 

10.  Where  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  bad, 
and  the  motive  is  the  dissocial  one  of  male- 
volence. In  this  case,  the  disposition  it  indi- 
cates is  of  course  a mischievous  one. 

The  man  wdio  stole  the  bread  from  the 
baker,  as  before,  did  it  with  no  other  view 
than  merely  to  impoverish  and  afflict  him : 
accordingly,  when  he  had  got  the  bread,  he 
did  not  eat,  or  sell  it;  but  destroyed  it. 
That  the  disposition,  evidenced  by  such  a 
transaction,  is  a bad  one,  is  what  every  body 
must  perceive  immediately. 


• See  U.  I.  tit.  [Offences  against  Religion.] 
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xxvr. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances from  which  the  mischievousness  or 
meritoriousness  of  a man’s  disposition  is  to 
be  inferred  in  the  gross : we  <‘,ome  now  to 
the  measvre  of  that  mischievousness  or  meri- 
toriousness, as  resulting  from  those  circum- 
stances. Now  with  meritorious  acts  and 
dispositions  we  have  no  direct  concern  in 
the  present  work.  All  that  penal  law  is 
concerned  to  do,  is  to  measure  the  depravity 
of  the  disposition  where  the  act  is  mischie- 
vous. To  this  object,  therefore,  we  shall 
here  confine  ourselves. 

XXVII. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  nature  of  a man’s 
disposition  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  motives  he  is  apt  to  be  influenced  by ; in 
other  words,  upon  the  degree  of  his  sensi- 
bility to  the  force  of  such  and  such  motives. 
For  his  disposition  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of 
his  intentions  : the  disposition  he  is  of  during 
a certain  period,  the  sum  or  result  of  his  in- 
tentions during  that  period.  If,  of  the  acts 
he  has  been  intending  to  engage  in  during 
the  supposed  period,  those  wliich  are  ap- 
parently of  a mischievous  tendency  bear  a 
large  proportion  to  those  which  appear  to 
him  to  be  of  the  contrary  tendency,  his  dis- 
position will  be  of  the  mischievous  cast : if 
but  a small  proportion,  of  the  innocent  or 
upright. 

xxviii. 

Now  intentions,  like  every  thing  else,  are 
produced  by  the  things  that  are  their  causes  : 
and  the  causes  of  intentions  are  motives.  If, 
on  any  occasion,  a man  forms  either  a good 
or  a bad  intention,  it  must  be  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  motive. 

XXIX. 

^^’hen  the  act,  which  a motive  prompts  a 
man  to  engage  in,  is  of  a mischievous  nature, 
it  may,  for  distinction’s  sake,  be  termed  a 
seducing  or  corrupting  motive : in  wliich 
case  also  any  motive  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  former,  acts  in  the  character  of  a re- 
straining motive,  may  be  styled  a tutelary, 
conservatory,  preservatory,  or  preserving  mo- 
tive. 

XXX. 

Tutelary  motives  may  again  be  distin- 
guished into  standing  or  constant,  and  occa- 
sional. By  standing  tutelary  motives,  I 
mean  such  as  act  with  more  or  less  force  in 
all,  or  at  least  in  most  cases,  tending  to  re- 
strain a man  from  any  mischievous  acts  he 
may  be  prompted  to  engage  in;  and  that 
with  a force  Avhich  depends  upon  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  act,  rather  than  upon  any 
accidental  circumstance  with  which  any  in- 
dividual act  of  that  sort  may  happen  to  be 
accompanied.  By  occasional  tutelary  mo- 
tives, I mean  such  motives  as  may  chance  to 
act  in  this  direction  or  not,  according  to  the 
Von.  I. 


nature  of  the  act,  and  of  the  particular  occa- 
sion on  which  the  engaging  in  it  is  brought 
into  contemplation. 

XXXI. 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  motive  by  which  a man  may  not  be 
prompted  to  engage  in  acts  that  are  of  a 
mischievous  nature ; that  is,  which  may  not 
come  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a seducing 
motive.  It  has  been  shown,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  some  motives  which  are 
remarkably  less  likely  to  operate  in  this  way 
than  others.  It  has  also  been  shown,  that 
the  least  likely  of  all  is  tlwt  of  benevolence 
or  good-will : the  most  common  tendency  of 
which,  it  has  been  shown,  is  to  act  in  the 
character  of  a tutelary  motive.  It  has  also 
been  shown,  that  even  when  by  accident  it 
acts  in  one  way  in  the  character  of  a seducing 
motive,  still  in  another  way  it  acts  in  the 
opposite  character  of  a tutelary  one.  The 
motive  of  good-will,  in  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  interests  of  one  set  of  persons,  may 
prompt  a man  to  engage  in  acts  which  are 
productive  of  mischief  to  another  and  more 
extensive  set : but  this  is  only  because  his 
good-will  is  imperfect  and  confined ; not 
taking  into  contemplation  the  interests  of  all 
the  persons  whose  interests  are  at  stake. 
The  same  motive,  were  the  affection  it 
issued  from  more  enlarged,  would  operate 
effectually,  in  the  character  of  a constraining 
motive,  against  that  very  act  to  which,  by 
the  supposition,  it  gives  birth.  This  same 
sort  of  motive  may  therefore,  without  any 
real  contradiction  or  deviation  from  truth, 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  standing  tute- 
lary motives,  notwithstanding  the  occasions 
in  which  it  may  act  at  the  same  time  in  the 
character  of  a seducing  one. 

XXXII. 

The  same  observation,  nearly,  may  be 
applied  to  the  semi-social  motive  of  love  of 
reputation.  The  force  of  this,  like  that  of 
the  former,  is  liable  to  be  divided  against 
itself.  As  in  the  case  of  good-will,  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  persons,  who  may 
be  the  objects  of  that  sentiment,  are  liable 
to  be  at  variance  with  those  of  others : so 
in  the  case  of  love  of  reputation,  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  persons,  whose  good 
opinion  is  desired,  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  of  other  persons  of  that 
number.  Now  in  the  case  of  an  act,  which 
is  really  of  a mischievous  nature,  it  can 
scarcely  happen  that  there  shall  be  no  per- 
sons whatever  wdio  will  look  upon  it  with 
an  eye  of  disapprobation.  It  can  scarcely 
ever  happen,  therefore,  that  an  act  really 
mischievous  shall  not  have  some  part  at 
least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  force  of  this 
motive  to  oppose  it ; nor,  therefore,  that 
this  motive  should  not  act  with  some  degree 
of  force  in  the  character  of  a tutelary  motive. 
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This,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  as  another 
article  in  the  catalogue  of  standing  tutelary 
motives. 

XXXIII. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
the  desire  of  amity,  though  not  in  altogether 
equal  measure.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
mischievousness  of  an  act,  it  may  happen, 
without  much  difficulty,  that  all  the  persons 
for  whose  amity  a man  entertains  any  par- 
ticular present  desire  which  is  accompanied 
with  expectation,  may  concur  in  regarding 
it  with  an  eye  rather  of  approbation  than 
the  contrary.  This  is  but  too  apt  to  be  the 
case  among  such  fraternities  as  those  of 
thieves,  smugglers,  and  many  other  denomi- 
nations of  offenders.  This,  however,  is  not 
constantly,  nor  indeed  most  commonly  the 
case ; insomuch  that  the  desire  of  amity  may 
still  be  regarded,  upon  the  whole,  as  a tute- 
lary motive,  were  it  only  from  the  closeness 
of  its  connexion  with  the  love  of  reputation. 
And  it  may  be  ranked  among  standing  tute- 
lary motives,  since,  where  it  does  apply,  the 
force  nuth  which  it  acts  depends  not  upon 
the  occasional  circumstances  of  the  act  which 
it  opposes,  but  upon  principles  as  general  as 
those  upon  which  depend  the  action  of  the 
other  semi-social  motives. 

XXXIV. 

The  motive  of  religion  is  not  altogether 
in  the  same  case  with  the  three  former.  The 
force  of  it  is  not,  like  theirs,  liable  to  be  di- 
vided against  itself ; I mean  in  the  civilized 
nations  of  modern  times,  among  whom  the 
notion  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  uni- 
versal. In  times  of  classical  antiquity  it 
w'as  otherwise.  If  a man  got  Venus  on  his 
side,  Pallas  was  on  the  other : if  ^Eolus  was 
for  him,  Neptune  w'as  against  him.  vEneas, 
with  all  his  piety,  had  but  a partial  interest 
at  the  court  of  heaven.  That  matter  stands 
upon  a different  footing  now-a-days.  In  any 
given  person,  the  force  of  religion,  whatever 
it  be,  is  now  all  of  it  on  one  side.  It  may 
balance,  indeed,  on  w’hich  side  it  shall  declare 
itself : and  it  may  declare  itself,  as  we  have 
seen  already  in  but  too  many  instances,  on 
the  wrong  as  well  as  on  the  right.  It  has 
been,  at  least  till  lately,  perhaps  is  still  ac- 
customed so  much  to  declare  itself  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  in  such  material  instan- 
ces, that  on  that  account  it  seemed  not  pro- 
per to  place  it,  in  point  of  social  tendency, 
on  a level  altogether  wnth  the  motive  of 
benevolence  Where  it  does  act,  however, 
as  it  does  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  seducing 
motives,  it  acts,  like  the  motive  of  benevo- 
lence, in  an  uniform  manner,  not  depending 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  that  may 
attend  the  commission  of  the  act ; but  tend- 
ing to  oppose  it,  merely  on  account  of  its 
mischievousness,  and  therefore  with  equal 
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force,  in  whatsoever  circumstances  it  mav  be 
proposed  to  be  committed.  This,  therefore, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  stand- 
ing tutelary  motives. 

XXXV. 

As  to  the  motives  which  may  operate 
occasionally  in  the  character  of  tutelary  mo- 
tives, these,  it  has  been  already  intimated, 
are  of  various  sorts,  and  various  degrees  of 
strength  in  various  offences : depending  not 
only  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence,  but  up- 
on the  accidental  circumstances  in  w'hich  the 
idea  of  engaging  in  it  may  come  in  contem- 
plation. Nor  is  there  any  sort  of  motive 
W'hich  may  not  come  to  operate  in  this  cha- 
acter  ; as  may  be  easily  conceived.  A thief, 
for  instance,  may  be  prevented  from  engaging 
in  a projected  scheme  of  house-breaking,  by 
sitting  too  long  over  his  bottle,*  by  a visit 
from  his  doxy,  by  the  occasion  he  may  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  in  order  to  receive  his  divi- 
dend of  a former  booty  ;f  and  so  on. 

XXXVI. 

There  are  some  motives,  however,  which 
seem  more  apt  to  act  in  this  character  than 
others ; especially  as  things  are  now  con- 
stituted, now  that  the  law  has  every  where 
opposed  to  the  force  of  the  principal  se- 
ducing motives,  artificial  tutelary  motives  of 
its  own  creation.  Of  the  motives  here  meant 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a general  view. 
They  seem  to  be  reducible  to  two  heads , 
viz.  1.  The  love  of  ease ; a motive  put  into 
action  by  the  prospect  of  the  trouble  of  the 
attempt ; that  is,  the  trouble  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bestow  in  overcoming  the 
physical  difficulties  that  may  accompany  it. 
2.  Self-preservation,  as  opposed  to  the  dan- 
gers to  which  a man  may  be  exposed  in  the 
prosecution  of  it. 

xxxvn. 

These  dangers  may  be  either,  1.  Of  a 
purely  physical  nature : or,  2.  Dangers  re- 
sulting from  moral  agency  ; in  other  words, 
from  the  conduct  of  any  such  persons  to 
whom  the  act,  if  known,  may  be  expected 
to  prove  obnoxious.  But  moral  agency  sup- 
poses knowledge  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances that  are  to  have  the  effect  of  exter- 
nal motives  in  giving  birth  to  it.  Now  the 
obtaining  such  knowledge,  with  respect  to 
the  commission  of  any  obnoxious  act,  on  the 
part  of  any  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to 
make  the  agent  suffer  for  it,  is  called  detec- 
tion, and  the  agent  concerning  whom  such 
knowledge  is  obtained,  is  said  to  be  detected. 
The  dangers,  therefore,  which  may  threaten 
an  offender  from  this  quarter,  depend,  what- 
ever they  be,  on  the  event  of  his  detection ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  all  of  them  comprised 
under  the  article  of  the  danger  of  detection. 


• Love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
•j-  Pecuniary  interest. 
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OF  HUMAN  DISPOSITIONS  IN  GENERAL. 


XXXVIll. 

The  danger  depending  upon  detection  may 
be  divided  again  into  two  branches  : 1.  That 
which  may  result  from  any  opposition  that 
may  be  made  to  the  enterprise  by  persons 
on  the  spot ; that  is,  at  the  very  time  the 
enterprise  is  carrying  on  : 2.  That  which 
respects  the  legal  punishment,  or  other  suf- 
fering, that  may  await  at  a distance  upon  the 
issue  of  the  enterprise. 

XXXIX, 

It  may  be  worth  calling  to  mind  on  this 
occasion,  that  among  the  tutelary  motives, 
which  have  been  styled  constant  ones,  there 
are  two,  of  which  the  force  depends  (though 
not  so  entirely  as  the  force  of  the  occasional 
ones  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  yet  in 
a great  measure)  upon  the  circumstance  of 
detection.  These,  it  may  be  remembered, 
are,  the  love  of  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
amity.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
chance  of  being  detected  appears  greater, 
these  motives  will  apply  with  the  greater 
force ; with  the  less  force,  as  it  appears  less. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  two  other 
standing  tutelary  motives,  that  of  benevo- 
lence, and  that  of  religion. 

XL. 

We  are  now  in  a condition  to  determine, 
with  some  degree  of  precision,  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  strength  of  a temptation, 
and  what  indication  it  may  give  of  the  degree 
of  mischievousness  in  a man’s  disposition  in 
the  case  of  any  offence.  When  a man  is 
prompted  to  engage  in  any  mischievous  act, 
we  will  say,  for  shortness,  in  an  offence,  the 
strength  of  the  temptation  depends  upon  the 
ratio  between  the  force  of  the  seducing  mo- 
tives on  the  one  hand,  and  such  of  the  occa- 
sional tutelary  ones,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  call  forth  into  action,  on  the  other. 
The  temptation,  then,  may  he  said  to  he 
strong,  when  the  pleasure  or  advantage  to  be 
got  from  the  crime  is  such  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  offender  must  appear  great  in  comparison 
of  the  trouble  and  danger  that  appear  to  him 
to  accompany  the  enterprise:  slight  or  weak, 
when  that  pleasure  or  advantage  is  such  as 
must  appear  small  in  comparison  of  such 
trouble  and  such  danger.  It  is  plain,  the 
strength  of  the  temptation  depends  not  upon 
the  force  of  the  impelling  (that  is,  of  the 
seducing)  motives  altogether : for  let  the 
opportunity  be  more  favourable,  that  is,  let 
the  trouble,  or  any  branch  of  the  danger,  be 
made  less  than  before,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  temptation  is  made  so  much 
the  stronger ; and  on  the  other  hand,  let  the 
opportunity  become  less  favourable,  or,  in 
other  words,  let  the  trouble,  or  any  branch 
of  the  danger,  be  made  greater  than  before, 
the  temptation  will  be  so  much  the  weaker. 

Now,  after  taking  account  of  such  tutelary 
motives  as  have  been  styled  occasional,  the 
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only  tutelary  motives  that  can  remain  are 
those  which  have  been  termed  standing  ones. 
But  those  which  have  been  termed  the  stand- 
ing tutelary  motives,  are  the  same  that  we 
have  been  styling  social.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  in 
any  case,  after  deducting  the  force  of  the 
social  motives,  is  as  the  sum  of  the  forces  of 
the  seducing,  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the 
occasional  tutelary  motives. 

XLI. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  indication 
concerning  the  mischievousness  or  depravity 
of  a man’s  disposition  is  afforded  by  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  in  the  case  where 
any  offence  happens  to  have  been  committed. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  weaker  the  tempta- 
tion is,  by  which  a man  has  been  overcome, 
the  more  depraved  and  mischievous  it  shows 
his  disposition  to  have  been.  For  the  good- 
ness of  his  disposition  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  his  sensibility  to  the  action  of  the 
social  motives : * in  other  words,  by  the 
strength  of  the  influence  which  those  motives 
have  over  him.  Now,  the  less  considerable 
the  force  is  by  which  their  influence  on  him 
has  been  overcome,  the  more  convincing  is 
the  proof  that  has  been  given  of  the  weak- 
ness of  that  influence. 

Again,  the  degree  of  a man’s  sensibility 
to  the  force  of  the  social  motives  being  given, 
it  is  plain  that  the  force  with  which  those 
motives  tend  to  restrain  him  from  engaging 
in  any  mischievous  enterprise  wdll  be  as  the 
apparent  mischievousness  of  such  enterprise, 
that  is,  as  the  degree  of  mischief  with  which 
it  appears  to  him  likely  to  be  attended.  In 
other  words,  the  less  mischievous  the  offence 
appears  to  him  to  be,  the  less  averse  he  will 
be,  as  far  as  he  is  guided  by  social  considera- 
tions, to  engage  in  it : the  more  mischievous, 
the  more  averse.  If,  then,  the  nature  of  the 
offence  is  such  as  must  appear  to  him  highly 
mischievous,  and  yet  he  engages  in  it  not- 
withstanding, it  shows,  that  the  degree  of 
his  sensibility  to  the  force  of  the  social  mo- 
tives is  but  slight;  and  consequently  that  his 
disposition  is  proportionably  depraved.  More- 
over, the  less  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
was,  the  more  pernicious  and  depraved  does 
it  show  bis  disposition  to  have  been.  For 
the  less  the  strength  of  the  temptation  was, 
the  less  ivas  the  force  which  the  influence  of 
those  motives  had  to  overcome  : the  clearer, 
therefore,  is  the  proof  that  has  been  given  of 
the  weakness  of  that  influence. 

XMI. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  that, 
for  judging  of  the  indication  that  is  afforded 
concerning  the  depravity  of  a man’s  disposi- 
tion by  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  com- 
pared with  the  mischievousness  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  following  rules  may  be  laid  down : 

• Supia,  par.  27,  20. 
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Rule  1 . The  strength  of  the  temptation  being 
given,  the  mischievousness  of  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  enterprise,  is  as  the  appa- 
rent mischievousness  of  the  act. 

Thus,  it  would  show  a more  depraved  dis- 
position, to  murder  a man  for  a reward  of  a 
guinea,  or  falsely  to  cliarge  him  with  a rob- 
bery for  the  same  reward,  than  to  obtain  the 
same  sum  from  him  by  simple  theft ; the 
trouble  he  would  have  to  take,  and  the  risk 
he  would  have  to  run,  being  supposed  to 
•stand  on  the  same  footing  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other. 

Rule  2.  The  apparent  mischievousness  of 
the  act  being  given,  a man's  disposition  is  the 
more  depraved,  the  slighter  the  temptation  is 
by  which  he  has  been  overcome. 

Thus,  it  shows  a more  depraved  and  dan- 
gerous disposition,  if  a man  kill  another  out 
of  mere  sport,  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
Muley  Mahomet,  is  said  to  have  done  great 
numbers;  than  out  of  revenge,  as  Sylla  and 
Marius  did  thousands;  or  in  the  view  of  self- 
preservation,  as  Augustus  killed  many;  or 
even  for  lucre,  as  the  same  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  killed  some.  And  the  effects  of  such 
a depravity,  on  that  part  of  the  public  which 
is  apprized  of  it,  run  in  the  Stame  proportion. 
From  Augustus,  some  persons  only  had  to 
fear,  under  some  particular  circumstances: 
from  Muley  Mahomet,  every  man  had  to 
fear  at  all  times. 

Rule  3.  The  apparent  mischievousness  of 
the  act  being  given,  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  of  the  depravity  of  a man's  disposition 
is  the  less  conclusive,  the  stronger  the  tempta- 
tion is  by  which  he  has  been  overcome. 

Thus,  if  a poor  man,  w'ho  is  ready  to  die 
with  hunger,  steal  a loaf  of  bread,  it  is  a less 
explicit  sign  of  depravity,  than  if  a rich  man 
were  to  commit  a theft  to  the  same  amount. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  rule  all  that 
is  said  is,  that  the  evidence  of  depravity  is 
in  this  case  the  less  conclusive:  it  is  not  said 
that  the  depravity  is  positively  the  less.  For 
in  this  case  it  is  possible,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  that  the  theft  might 
have  been  committed,  even  had  the  tempta- 
tion been  not  so  strong.  In  this  case,  the 
alleviating  circumstance  is  only  a matter  of 
presumption ; in  the  former,  the  aggravating 
circumstance  is  a matter  of  certainty. 

Ride  4.  Where  the  motive  is  of  the  dis- 
social kind,  the  apparent  mischievousness  of 
the  act,  and  the  strength  of  the  temptation, 
being  given,  the  depravity  is  as  the  degree  of 
deliberation  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

For  in  every  man,  be  his  disposition  ever  so 
depraved,  the  social  motives  are  those  which, 
wherever  the  self-regarding  ones  stand  neu- 


ter, regulate  and  determine  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life.  If  the  dissocial  motives  are  put 
in  action,  it  is  only  in  p.articular  circumstances 
and  on  particular  occasions;  the  gentle  but 
constant  force  of  the  social  motives  being  for 
a while  subdued.  The  general  and  standing 
bias  of  every  man’s  nature  is,  therefore,  to- 
wards that  side  to  which  the  force  of  the  so- 
cial motives  would  determine  him  to  adhere. 
This  being  the  case,  the  force  of  the  social 
motives  tends  continually  to  put  an  end  to 
that  of  the  dissocial  ones;  as,  in  natural  bo- 
dies, the  force  of  friction  tends  to  put  an  end 
to  that  which  is  generated  hy  impulse.  Time, 
then,  which  wears  away  the  force  of  the  dis- 
social motives,  adds  to  that  of  the  social. 
The  longer,  therefore,  a man  continues,  on 
a given  occasion,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
dissocial  motives,  the  more  convincing  is  the 
proof  that  has  been  given  of  his  insensibility 
to  the  force  of  the  social  ones. 

Thus,  it  shows  a worse  disposition,  where 
a man  lays  a deliberate  plan  for  beating  his 
antagonist,  and  beats  him  accordingly,  than 
if  he  were  to  beat  him  upon  the  spot,  in 
consequence  of  a sudden  quarrel : and  worse 
again,  if,  after  having  had  him  a long  while 
together  in  his  power,  he  beats  him  at  inter- 
vals, and  at  his  leisure.* 

XLIII. 

The  depravity  of  disposition  indicated  by 
an  act  is  a material  consideration  in  several 
respects.  Any  mark  of  extraordinary  de- 
pravity, by  adding  to  the  terror  already  in- 
spired  by  the  crime,  and  by  holding  up  the 
offender  as  a person  from  whom  there  may 
be  more  mischief  to  be  apprehended  in  future, 
adds  in  that  way  to  the  demand  for  punish- 
ment. By  indicating  a general  want  of  sen- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  offender,  it  may 
add  in  another  way  also  to  the  demand  for 
punishment.  The  article  of  disposition  is  of 
the  more  importance,  inasmuch  as,  in  mea- 
suring out  the  quantum  of  punishment,  the 
principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  is  apt  to 
look  at  nothing  else.  A man  who  punishes 
because  he  hates,  and  only  because  he  hates, 
such  a man,  when  he  does  not  find  any  thing 
odious  in  the  disposition,  is  not  for  punishing 
at  all ; and  when  he  does,  he  is  not  for  car- 
rying the  punishment  further  than  his  hatred 
carries  him.  lienee  the  aversion  we  find  so 
frequently  expressed  against  the  maxim,  that 
the  punisinnent  must  rise  with  the  strength 
of  the  temptation  ; a maxim,  the  contrary  of 
which,  as  we  shall  sec,  would  be  as  cruel  to 
offenders  themselves,  as  it  would  be  subver- 
sive of  the  purposes  of  punishment. 


• See  B.  I.  tit.  [Confinement.] 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  A MISCHIEVOUS  ACT. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A MISCHIEVOUS 

ACT. 

§ I.  Shapes  in  which  the  Mischief  of  an  Act 
may  show  itself 

I. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious articles  or  objects  on  which  the  conse- 
quences or  tendency  of  an  act  may  depend : 
of  the  bare  act  itself:  of  the  circumstances  it 
may  have  been,  or  may  have  been  supposed 
to  be,  accompanied  with  : of  the  consciousness 
a man  may  have  had  with  respect  to  any  sucli 
circumstances:  of  the  intentions  that  may 
have  preceded  the  act:  of  the  motives  that 
may  have  given  birth  to  those  intentions: 
and  of  the  disposition  that  may  have  been 
indicated  by  the  connexion  between  such 
intentions  and  such  motives.  We  now  come 
to  speak  of  consequences  or  tendency : an  ar- 
ticle which  forms  the  concluding  link  in  all 
this  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  involving  in 
it  the  materiality  of  the  whole.  Now,  such 
part  of  this  tendency  as  is  of  a mischievous 
nature,  is  all  that  we  have  any  direct  concern 
with ; to  that,  therefore,  we  shall  here  con- 
fine ourselves. 

II. 

The  tendency  of  an  act  is  mischievous 
when  the  consequences  of  it  are  mischievous; 
that  is  to  say,  either  the  certain  consequences 
or  the  probable.  The  consequences,  how 
many  and  whatsoever  they  may  be,  of  an 
act,  of  which  the  tendency  is  mischievous, 
may,  such  of  them  as  are  mischievous,  be 
conceived  to  constitute  one  aggregate  body, 
which  may  be  termed  the  mischief  of  the  act. 

III. 

This  mischief  may  frequently  be  distin- 
guished, as  it  were,  into  two  shares  or  par- 
cels: the  one  containing  what  may  be  called 
the  primary  mischief ; the  other,  what  may 
be  called  the  secondary.  Tliat  share  may  be 
termed  the  primary,  which  is  sustained  by 
an  assignable  individual,  or  a multitude  of 
assignable  individuals.  That  share  may  be 
termed  the  secondary,  which,  taking  its  origin 
from  the  former,  extends  itself  either  over 
the  whole  community,  or  over  some  other 
multitude  of  unassignable  individuals. 

IV. 

The  primary  mischief  of  an  act  may  again 
be  distinguished  into  two  branches:  1.  The 
oriyinal:  and,  2.  Tlie  derivative.  By  the 
original  branch,  I mean  that  which  alights 
upon  and  is  confined  to  any  person  who  is  a 
sufferer  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  his  own 
account;  the  person,  for  instance,  who  is 
beaten,  robbed,  or  murdered.  By  the  de- 
rivative branch,  I mean  any  share  of  mischief 
which  may  befal  any  other  assignable  persons 
in  consequence  of  "his  being  a suil'erer,  and 


no  otherwise.  These  persons  must,  of  course, 
be  persons  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  are  con- 
nected with  him.  Now,  the  ways  in  which 
one  person  may  be  connected  with  another, 
have  been  already  seen:  they  may  be  con- 
nected in  the  way  of  interest  (meaning  self- 
regarding  interest)  or  merely  in  the  way  of 
sympathy.  And  again,  persons  connected 
with  a given  person,  in  the  way  of  interest, 
may  be  connected  with  him  either  by  afford- 
ing support  to  him,  or  by  deriving  it  from 
him.* 

V. 

The  secondary  mischief,  again,  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  to  consist  of  two  other  shares 
or  parcels  : the  first  consisting  of  pain ; the 
other  of  danger.  The  pain  which  it  produces 
is  a pain  of  apprehension  ; a pain  grounded 
on  the  apprehension  of  suffering  such  mis- 
chiefs or  inconveniences,  whatever  they  may 
be,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  primary  mischief 
to  produce.  It  may  be  styled,  in  one  word, 
the  alarm.  The  danger  is  the  chance,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  the  multitude  it  concerns 
may,  in  consequence  of  the  primary  mischief, 
stand  exposed  to,  of  suffering  such  mischiefs 
or  inconveniences.  For  danger  is  nothing 
but  the  chance  of  pain,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  of  loss  of  pleasure. 

VI. 

An  example  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
A man  attacks  you  on  the  road,  and  robs  you. 
You  suffer  a pain  on  the  occasion  of  losing 
so  much  money  :f  you  also  suffered  a pain  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  personal  ill-treatment 
you  apprehended  he  might  give  you,  in  case 
of  your  not  happening  to  satisfy  his  demands. f 
These  together  constitute  the  original  branch 
of  the  primary  mischief,  resulting  from  the 
act  of  robbery.  A creditor  of  your’s,  who 
expected  you  to  pay  him  with  part  of  that 
money,  and  a son  of  your’s,  who  expected 
yon  to  have  given  him  another  part,  are  in 
consequence  disappointed.  You  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  bounty  of  your  father, 
to  make  good  part  of  the  deficiency.  These 
mischiefs  together  make  up  the  derivative 
branch.  The  report  of  this  robbery  circu- 
lates from  hand  to  hand,  and  spreads  itself 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  finds  its  way  into 
the  newspapers,  and  is  propagated  over  the 
whole  country.  Various  people,  on  this  oc- 
casion, call  to  mind  the  danger  which  they 
and  their  friends,  as  it  appears  from  this  ex- 
ample, stand  exposed  to  in  travelling;  es- 
pecially such  as  may  have  occasion  to  travel 
the  same  road.  On  this  occasion  they  na- 
turally feel  a certain  degree  of  pain:  slighter 

* See  cb.  vi.  [Sensibility.] 

h ViZ.  a pain  of  privation.  See  ch.  v.  [Plea- 
sures and  Pains],  par.  17- 

:{;  Viz.  a pain  of  ajipre/irnsion,  grounded  on 
the  prospect  of  organic:;!  pain,  or  whatever  other 
iniscliiefs  might  have  ensued  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment. Ib.  par.  30. 
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or  heavier,  according  to  the  degree  of  ill- 
treatment  they  may  understand  you  to  have 
received  ; the  frequency  of  the  occasion  each 
person  may  have  to  travel  in  that  same  road, 
or  its  neighbourhood ; the  vicinity  of  each 
person  to  the  spot ; his  personal  courage  ; 
the  quantity  of  money  he  may  have  occasion 
to  carry  about  with  him;  and  a variety  of 
other  circumstances.  This  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  the  secondary  mischief,  resulting 
from  the  act  of  robbery;  viz.  the  alarm. 
But  people  of  one  description  or  other,  not 
only  are  disposed  to  conceive  themselves  to 
incur  a chance  of  being  robbed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  robbery  committed  upon  you, 
but  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  they  do 
really  incur  such  a chance.  And  it  is  this 
chance  which  constitutes  the  remaining  part 
of  the  secondary  mischief  of  the  act  of  rob- 
bery j viz.  the  danger. 

VII. 

Let  us  see  what  this  chance  amounts  to ; 
and  whence  it  comes.  How  is  it,  for  in- 
stance, that  one  robbery  can  contribute  to 
produce  another?  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  create  any  direct  mo- 
tive. A motive  must  be  the  prospect  of 
some  pleasure,  or  other  advantage,  to  be  en- 
joyed in  future ; but  the  robbery  in  question 
is  past : nor  would  it  furnish  any  such  pros- 
pect w'ere  it  to  come  ; for  it  is  not  one  rob- 
bery that  will  furnish  pleasure  to  him  w'ho 
may  be  about  to  commit  another  robbery. 
The  consideration  that  is  to  operate  upon 
a man,  as  a motive  or  inducement  to  commit 
a robbery,  must  be  the  idea  of  the  pleasure 
he  expects  to  derive  from  the  fruits  of  that 
very  robbery ; but  this  pleasure  exists  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  robbery. 

VIII. 

The  means,  then,  by  which  one  robbery 
tends,  as  it  should  seem,  to  produce  another 
robbery,  are  two:  1.  By  suggesting  to  a 
person  exposed  to  the  temptation,  the  idea 
of  committing  such  another  robbery  (accom- 
panied, perhaps,  with  the  belief  of  its  faci- 
lity.) In  this  case  the  influence  it  exerts 
applies  itself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  under- 
standing. 2.  By  w'eakening  the  force  of  the 
tutelary  motives  which  tend  to  restrain  him 
from  such  an  action,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  temptation.*  In  this  case 
the  influence  applies  itself  to  the  will.  These 
forces  are,  1.  The  motive  of  benevolence, 
which  acts  as  a branch  of  the  physical  sanc- 
tion.2.  The  motive  of  self-preservation, 
as  against  the  punishment  that  may  stand 


• See  ch.  xi.  [Dispositions],  par.  40. 

-[•  To  wit,  in  virtue  of  the  pain  it  may  give  a 
man  to  be  a witness  to,  or  otherwise  conscious 
of,  the  sufferings  of  a fellow-creature:  especially 
when  he  is  himself  the  cause  of  them : in  a word, 
the  pain  of  sympathy.  See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and 
Pains],  par.  26. 


provided  by  the  poUtical  sanction.  3.  q'he 
fear  of  shame ; a motive  belonging  to  the 
moral  sanction.  4.  The  fear  of  the  divine 
displeasure  ; a motive  belonging  to  the  reli- 
gious  sanction.  On  the  first  and  last  of  these 
forces  it  has,  perhaps,  no  influence  worth 
insisting  on  ; but  it  has  on  the  other  two. 

IX. 

The  W'ay  in  which  a past  robbery  may 
weaken  the  force  with  which  the  political 
sanction  tends  to  prevent  a future  robbery, 
may  be  thus  conceived.  The  way  in  which 
this  sanction  tends  to  prevent  a robbery,  is 
by  denouncing  some  particular  kind  of  pu- 
nishment against  any  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
it : the  real  value  of  which  punishment  wall 
of  course  be  diminished  by  the  Teal  uncer- 
tainty : as  also,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
the  apparent  value  by  the  apparent  uncer- 
tainty. Now  this  uncertainty  is  proportion- 
ahly  increased  by  every  instance  in  which  a 
man  is  knowm  to  commit  the  offence,  wdth- 
out  undergoing  the  punishment.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  the  case  with  every  offence 
for  a certain  time ; in  short,  until  the  pu- 
nishment allotted  to  it  takes  place.  If  pu- 
nishment takes  place  at  last,  this  branch  of 
the  mischief  of  the  offence  is  then  at  last,  but 
not  till  then,  put  a stop  to. 

X. 

The  W'ay  in  w'hich  a past  robbery  may 
weaken  the  force  with  w'hich  the  moral  sanc- 
tion tends  to  prevent  a future  robbery,  may 
be  thus  conceived.  The  w’ay  in  w'hich  the 
moral  sanction  tends  to  prevent  a robbery 
is  by  holding  forth  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind as  ready  to  fall  upon  him  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  it.  Now  this  indignation  wall  be 
the  more  formidable,  according  to  the  number 
of  those  who  join  in  it : it  will  be  the  less 
so,  the  few'er  they  are  who  join  in  it.  But 
there  cannot  be  a stronger  w'ay  of  showing 
that  a man  does  not  join  in  whatever  indig- 
nation may  be  entertained  against  a practice, 
than  the  engaging  in  it  himself.  It  shows 
not  only  that  he  himself  feels  no  indignation 
against  it,  but  that  it  seems  to  him  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  apprehending  what 
indignation  may  be  felt  against  it  by  others. 
Accordingly,  where  robberies  are  frequent, 
and  unpunished,  robberies  are  committed 
without  shame.  It  was  thus  amongst  the 
Grecians  formerly.!  It  is  thus  among  the 
Arabs  still. 


XI. 

In  whichever  way,  then,  a past  offence 
tends  to  pave  the  way  for  the  commission  of 
a future  offence,  whether  by  suggesting  the 
idea  of  committing  it,  or  by  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  in  both  cases  it 


t See  Horn.  Odyss.  L.  xix.  1.  395.  lb.  L.  in. 
, 71.  Plato  de  Rep.  L.  i.  p.  576,  edit.  Ficr. 
rhucyd.  L.  i.  And  see  B.  I.  tit.  [Offences 
gainst  External  Security.] 
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may  be  said  to  operate  by  the  force  or  influ- 
ence of  example. 

XII. 

The  two  branches  of  the  secondary  mis- 
chief of  an  act,  the  alarm  and  the  danger,  must 
not  be  confounded:  though  intimately  con- 
nected, they  are  perfectly  distinct : either 
may  subsist  wthout  the  other.  The  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  alarmed  with  the  report  of 
a robbery,  when,  in  fact,  no  robbery  either 
has  been  committed,  or  is  in  a way  to  be 
committed  : a neighbourhood  may  be  on  the 
point  of  being  disturbed  by  robberies,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, we  shall  soon  perceive,  that  some  acts 
produce  alarm  without  danger : others,  dan- 
ger without  alarm. 

XIIT. 

As  well  the  danger  as  the  alarm  may  again 
be  divided,  each  of  them,  into  two  branches: 
the  first,  consisting  of  so  much  of  the  alarm 
or  danger  as  may  be  apt  to  result  from  the  ! 
future  behaviour  of  the  same  agent : the 
second,  consisting  of  so  much  as  may  be  apt 
to  result  from  the  behaviour  of  other  per- 
sons : such  others,  to  wit,  as  may  come  to 
engage  in  acts  of  the  same  sort  and  ten- 
dency. • 

XIV. 

The  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  consequences  of  an  act,  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  so  just,  that 
the  latter  may  often  be  of  a directly  opposite 
nature  to  the  former.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  primary  consequences  of  the  act  are  at- 
tended with  a mischief,  the  secondary  con- 
sequences may  be  beneficial,  and  that  to  such 
a degree,  as  even  greatly  to  outweigh  the 
mischief  of  the  primary.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  all  acts  of  punishment, 
when  properly  applied.  Of  these,  the  primary 
mischief  being  never  intended  to  fall  but 
upon  such  persons  as  may  happen  to  have 
committed  some  act  which  it  is  expedient  to 
prevent ; the  secondary  mischief,  that  is,  the 
alarm  and  the  danger,  extends  no  farther  than 
to  such  persons  as  are  under  temptation  to 
commit  it : in  which  case,  in  as  far  as  it  tends 
to  restrain  them  from  committing  such  acts, 
it  is  of  a beneficial  nature. 

XV. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  acts  that  pro- 
duce positive  pain,  and  that  immediately. 
This  case,  by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  seemed 
the  fittest  to  take  the  lead.  But  acts  may 
produce  mischief  in  various  other  ways,  which, 
together  with  those  already  specified,  may 


• To  the  former  of  these  branches  is  opposed 
so  much  of  the  force  of  any  punishment,  as  is 
said  to  operate  in  the  way  of  reformation:  to 
the  latter,  so  such  as  is  said  to  operate  in  the 
wav  of  example.  See  ch.  xv,  [Cases  unmeet], 
par.  2,  note. 
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all  be  comprised  by  the  following  abridged 
analysis. 

Mischief  may  admit  of  a division  in  any 
one  of  three  points  of  view : 1 . According 
to  its  own  nature.  2.  According  to  its  cause. 
3.  According  to  the  person,  or  other  party, 
who  is  the  object  of  it.f  With  regard  to  its 
nature,  it  may  be  either  simple  or  complex ;% 
when  simple,  it  may  either  be  positive  or 
negative:  positive,  consisting  of  actual  pain: 
negative,  consisting  of  the  loss  of  pleasure. 
Whether  simple  or  complex,  and  whether 
positive  or  negative,  it  may  be  either  certain 
or  contingent.  When  it  is  negative,  it  con- 
sists of  the  loss  of  some  benefit  or  advan- 
t^e:  this  benefit  may  be  material  in  both  or 
either  of  two  ways:  1.  By  affording  actual 
pleasure : or,  2.  By  averting  pain  or  dan- 
ger, which  is  the  chance  of  pain , that  is, 
by  affording  security.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the 
benefit  which  a mischief  tends  to  avert  is 
productive  of  security,  the  tendency  of  such 
mischief  is  to  produce  insecurity.  2.  With 
regard  to  its  cause,  mischief  may  be  produced 
either  by  one  single  action,  or  not  without 
the  concurrence  of  other  actions:  if  not  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  other  actions,  these 
others  may  be  the  actions  either  of  the  same 
person,  or  of  other  persons : in  either  case, 
they  may  be  either  acts  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  in  question,  or  of  other  kinds.  3.  Lastly, 
with  regard  to  the  party  who  is  the  object  of 
the  mischief,  or,  in  other  words,  ivho  is  in  a 
way  to  be  alfectcd  by  it,  such  party  may  be 
either  an  assignable^  individual,  or  assem- 
blage of  individuals,  or  else  a multitude  of 
unassignable  individuals.  When  the  object 
is  an  assignable  individual,  this  individual 
may  either  be  the  person  himself,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  or  some  other  person. 
When  the  individuals,  who  are  the  objects 
of  it,  are  an  unassignable  multitude,  this 
multitude  may  be  either  the  whole  political 
community  or  state,  or  some  subordinate 
division  of  it.  Now,  when  the  object  of  the 
mischief  is  the  author  himself,  it  may  be 
styled  self-regarding : when  any  other  party 
is  the  object,  extra-regarding:  when  such 
other  party  is  an  individual,  it  may  be  styled 
private:  when  a suboidinate  branch  of  the 
community,  semi-public : when  the  whole 
community,  public.  Here,  for  the  present, 
we  must  stop.  To  pursue  the  subject  through 
its  inferior  distinctions,  will  be  the  business 


•f-  There  may  be  other  points  of  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  mischief  might  be  divided,  besides 
these:  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  division 
here  given  from  being  an  exhaustive  one.  A 
line  may  be  divided  in  any  one  of  an  infinity  of 
ways,  and  yet  without  leaving  in  any  one  of 
those  cases  any  remainder.  See  ch.  xviii.  [Di- 
vision], par.  1,  note. 

X Cn.  v.  [Pleasures  and  P.iins],  par.  1, 

II  See  ch.  xviii.  [Division],  par.  4,  note. 
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of  tbe  chapter  which  exhibits  the  division  of 
offences.* 

The  cases  which  have  been  already  illus- 
trated. are  those  in  which  the  primary  mis- 
chief is  not  necessarily  otherwise  than  a 
simple  one,  and  that  positive : present,  and 
therefore  certain : producible  by  a single 
action,  without  any  necessity  of  the  concur- 
rence of  any  other  action,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  same  agent,  or  of  others  : and  having 
for  its  object  an  assignable  individual,  or,  by 
accident,  an  assemblage  of  assignable  indi- 
viduals : extra-regarding,  therefore,  and  pri- 
vate. This  primary  mischief  is  accompanied 
by  a secondary ; the  first  branch  of  which  is 
sometimes  contingent  and  sometimes  certain, 
the  other  never  otherwise  than  contingent : 
both  extra-regarding  and  serai-public  : in 
other  respects,  pretty  much  upon  a par  with 
the  primary  mischief : except  that  the  first 
branch,  viz.  the  alarm,  though  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  the  primary,  is.  in  point  of 
extent,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  in 
point  of  magnitude,  much  superior. 

XVI. 

Two  instances  more  will  be  sudicient  to 
illustrate  the  most  material  of  the  modifica- 
tions above  exhibited. 

A man  drinks  a certain  quantity  of  liquor, 
and  intoxicates  himself.  The  intoxication  in 
"Dis  particular  instance  does  him  no  sort  of 
harm : or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
none  that  is  perceptible.  But  it  is  probable, 
and,  indeed,  next  to  certain,  that  a given 
number  of  acts  of  the  same  kind  would  do 
him  a very  considerable  degree  of  harm ; more 
or  less  according  to  his  constitution  and  other 
circumstances : for  this  is  no  more  than  what 
experience  manifests  every  day.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  one  act  of  this  sort,  by  one 
means  or  other,  tends  considerably  to  in- 
crease tbe  disposition  a man  may  In;  iti  to 
practise  other  acts  of  the  same  sort ; for  tliis 
also  is  verified  by  experience.  This,  there- 
fore, is  one  instance  where  the  mischief  pro- 
ducible by  tbe  act  is  contingent:  in  other 
words,  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  act  is 
no  otherwise  mischievous  than  in  virtue  of 
its  producing  a chance  of  mischief.  This 
chance  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  otlier 
acts  of  the  same  kind ; and  those  such  as 
must  be  practised  by  the  same  person.  'I’he 
rbject  of  the  mischief  is  that  very  person 
himself  who  is  the  author  of  it,  and  he  only, 
unless  by  accident.  The  mischief  is,  there- 
fore, private  and  self-regarding. 

As  to  its  secondary  mischief,  alarm,  it 
Iproduces  none : it  produces,  indeed,  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  danger  by  the  inlliumce  of 
example  ; but  it  is  not  often  that  this  danger 
will  amount  to  a quantity  worth  regarding. 


XVII. 

Again.  A man  omits  paying  his  share  to 
a public  tax.  This,  we  see,  is  an  act  of  the 
negative  kind.t  Is  this,  then,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  list  of  mischievous  acts?  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. Upon  what  grounds  ? Llpon  the  fol- 
lowing. To  defend  the  community  against 
its  external  as  well  as  its  internal  adversaries, 
are  tasks,  not  to  mention  others  of  a less  in- 
dispensable nature,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
but  at  a considerable  expense.  But  whence 
is  the  money  for  defraying  this  expense  to 
come?  It  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  man- 
ner than  by  contributions  to  be  collected  from 
individuals:  in  a word,  by  taxes.  The  pro- 
duce, then,  of  these  taxes  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a kind  of  benefit  which  it  is  necessary 
the  governing  part  of  the  community  should 
receive  for  the  use  of  the  whole.  This  pro- 
duce, before  it  can  be  applied  to  its  destina- 
tion, requires  that  there  should  be  certain 
persons  commissioned  to  receive  and  to  apply 
it.  Now',  if  these  persons,  had  they  received 
it,  would  have  applied  it  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, it  w'ould  have  been  a benefit : the  not 
putting  them  in  a way  to  receive  it,  is  then 
a mischief.  But  it  is  possible,  that  if  received, 
it  might  not  have  been  applied  to  its  proper 
destination;  or  that  the  services,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  it  was  bestowed,  might  not 
have  been  performed.  It  is  possible,  that  the 
under-officer,  w'ho  collected  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  might  not  have  paid  it  over  to  his  prin- 
cipal: it  is  possible  that  the  principal  might 
not  have  forw’arded  it  on  according  to  its 
farther  destination ; to  the  judge,  for  instance, 
who  is  to  protect  the  community  against  its 
clandestine  enemies  from  within,  or  the  sol- 
dier, W’ho  is  to  protect  it  against  its  open 
enemies  from  w'ithout : it  is  possible  that  the 
judge,  or  the  soldier,  had  they  received  it, 
w’ould  not,  however,  been  induced  by  it  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties:  it  is  possible 
that  the  judge  w'ould  not  have  sat  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  and  the  decision  of 
controversies;  it  is  possible  that  the  soldier 
w'ould  not  have  draw’ii  his  sword  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  community.  These,  together 
with  an  infinity  of  other  intermediate  acts, 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I pass  over, 
form  a connected  chain  of  duties,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  community.  They  must  every 
one  of  them  be  discharged,  ere  the  benefit  to 
which  they  are  contributory  can  be  produced. 
If  they  are  all  discharged,  in  that  case  the 
benefit  subsists,  and  any  act,  by  tending  to 
intercept  that  benefit,  may  produce  a mis- 
chief. But  if  any  of  them  are  not,  the  bene- 
fit fails:  it  fails  of  itself:  it  would  not  have 
subsisted,  although  the  act  in  question  (the 
act  of  non-payment)  had  not  been  committed. 


• Ch.  xviii. 


• See  ch  vii.  [Actions],  par.  8. 
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The  benefit  is  therefore  contingent ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, upon  a certain  supposition,  the  act 
which  consists  in  the  averting  of  it  is  not  a 
mischievous  one.  But  this  supposition,  in 
any  tolerably-ordered  government,  will  rarely 
indeed  be  verified.  In  the  very  worst-ordered 
government  that  exists,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  duties  that  are  levied  are  paid  over  ac- 
cording to  their  destination : and,  with  regard 
to  any  particular  sum  that  is  attempted  to 
be  levied  upon  any  particular  person  upon  any 
particular  occasion,  it  is  therefore  manifest, 
that,  unless  it  be  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
so  disposed  of,  the  act  of  withholding  it  is  a 
mischievous  one. 

The  act  of  payment,  when  referable  to 
any  particular  sum,  especially  if  it  be  a small 
one,  might  also  have  tailed  of  proving  bene- 
ficial on  another  ground:  and,  consequently, 
the  act  of  non-payment,  ot  proving  mischiev- 
ous. It  is  possible  that  ihe  same  services, 
precisely,  might  have  been  rendered  without 
the  money  as  with  it.  If,  then,  speaking  of 
any  small  limited  sum,  such  as  the  greatest 
which  any  one  person  is  called  upon  to  pay 
at  a time,  a man  were  to  say,  that  the  non- 
payment of  it  would  be  attended  ndth  mis- 
chievous consequences;  this  would  be  far 
from  certain:  but  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  it  were,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
when  applied  to  the  whole.  It  is  certain, 
that  if  all  of  a sudden  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  was  to  cease,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  thing  effectual  done,  either  for  the  main- 
tenance of  justice,  or  for  the  defence  of  the 
community  against  its  foreign  adversaries : 
that  therefore  the  weak  would  presently  be 
oppressed  and  injured  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
by  the  strong  at  home,  and  both  together 
overwhelmed  by  oppressors  from  abroad. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  manifest, 
that  in  this  case,  though  the  mischief  is  re- 
mote and  contingent,  though  in  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the 
interception  of  a benefit,  and  though  the  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  favour  that  benefit  would 
have  been  reduced  into  the  explicit  form  of 
pleasure  or  security,  are  altogether  unassign- 
able, yet  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  act 
is  not  on  all  these  accounts  the  less  indis- 
putable. The  mischief,  in  point  of  intensity 
and  duration,  is  indeed  unknown : it  is  uncer- 
tain : it  is  remote.  But  in  point  of  extent  it  is 
immense:  and  in  point  oi fecundity,  pregnant 
to  a degree  that  baffles  calculation. 

XVIII. 

It  may  now  be  time  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  case  where  the  mischief  is  extra- 
regarding,  and  has  an  assignable  person  or 
persons  for  its  object,  that  so  much  of  the 
secondary  branch  of  it  as  consists  in  alarm 
can  have  place.  ^’iTien  the  individuals  it 
alfccts  arc  uncertain,  and  altogether  out  of 
sight,  no  alarm  can  be  produced:  as  there  is 
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nobody  whose  sufferings  you  can  see,  there  is 
nobouy  whose  sufferings  you  can  be  alarmed 
at.  No  alarm,  for  instance,  is  produced  by 
non-payment  to  a tax.  If,  at  any  distant 
and  uncertain  period  of  time,  such  offence 
should  chance  to  be  productive  of  any  kind 
of  alarm,  it  wouLl  appear  to  proceed,  as  in- 
deed immediately  it  would  procee  , from  a 
very  different  cause.  It  might  be  immediately 
referable,  for  example,  to  the  act  of  a legis- 
lator, who  should  deem  it  necessary  to  lay 
on  a new  tax,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  occasioned  in  the  produce  of  the 
old  one : or  it  might  be  referable  to  the 
act  of  an  enemy,  who,  under  favour  of  a de- 
ficiency thus  created  in  the  fund  allotted  for 
defence,  might  invade  the  country,  and  exact 
from  it  much  heavier  contributions  than  those 
which  had  been  thus  withholden  from  the 
sovereign.* 

As  to  any  alarm  which  such  an  offence 
might  raise  among  the  few  who  might  chance 
to  regard  the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  states- 
men, it  is  of  too  slight  and  uncertain  a nature 
to  be  worth  taking  into  the  account. 

§ 2.  How  Intentionality,  ^'C.  may  influence  the 
Mischief  of  an  Act. 

XIX. 

We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
mischief,  which  is  apt  to  be  reflected,  as  it 
were,  from  the  primary,  in  the  cases  where 
the  individuals  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
mischief  are  assignable.  It  is  now  time  to 
examine  into  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  production  of  such  secondary  mischief 
depends.  These  circumstances  are  no  others 
than  the  four  articles  which  have  formed  the 
subjects  of  the  four  last  preceding  chapters . 
viz.  I . The  intentionality.  2.  The  conscious- 
ness. 3.  The  motive.  4.  The  disposition. 
It  is  to  be  observed  all  along,  that  it  is  only 
the  danger  that  is  immediately  governed  by 
the  real  state  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  those 
articles : it  is  by  the  apparent  state  of  it  that 

• The  investigation  might,  by  a process  ren- 
dered obvious  by  analogy,  be  extended  to  the 
consequences  of  an  act  of  a beneficial  nature. 
In  both  instances,  a third  order  of  consequences 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  taken  place,  when  the 
influence  of  the  act.  through  tlie  medium  of  the 
assive  faculty  of  the  patient,  has  come  to  affect 
is  active  faculty.  In  this  wav,  1.  Evil  may 
flow  out  of  evil: — instance;  the  exertions  of 
industry  put  a stop  to  by  the  extinction  of  in- 
ducement, resulting  from  a continued  chain  of 
acts  of  robbery  or  extortion.  2.  Good  out  of 
evil:  — instance;  habits  of  depredation  put  a 
stop  to  by  a steady  course  of  punishment.  3. 
fCvil  out  of  good: — instance;  habits  of  indus- 
try put  a stop  to  by  an  excessive  course  of  gra- 
tuitous bounty.  4.  Good  out  of  good:  — instance; 
a constant  and  increasing  course  of  industry, 
excited  and  kept  up  by  the  rewards  afforded  by 
a regular  and  increasing  market  lor  die  fiuits 
of  it. 
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the  alarm  is  governed.  It  is  governed  by 
the  real  only  in  as  far  as  the  apparent  hap- 
pens, as  in  most  cases  it  may  be  expected  to 
do,  to  quadrate  with  the  real.  The  different 
influences  of  the  articles  of  intentionality 
and  consciousness  may  be  represented  in  the 
several  cases  following. 

XX. 

Case  1.  Where  the  act  is  so  completely 
unintentional,  as  to  be  altogether  involuntary. 
In  this  case  it  is  attended  with  no  secondary 
mischief  at  all. 

A bricklayer  is  at  work  upon  a house : a 
passenger  is  walking  in  the  street  below.  A 
fellow-workman  comes  and  gives  the  brick- 
layer a violent  push,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  falls  upon  the  passenger,  and  hurts  him. 
It  is  plain  there  is  nothing  in  this  event  that 
can  give  other  people,  who  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  street,  the  least  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  thing  in  future  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  fell,  whatever  there  may  be  with 
regard  to  the  man  who  pushed  him. 

XXI. 

Case  2.  Where  the  act,  though  not  unin- 
tentional, is  unadvised,  insomuch  that  the 
mischievous  part  of  the  consequences  is  un- 
intentional, but  the  unadvisedness  is  attend- 
ed with  heedlessness.  In  this  case  the  act  is 
attended  with  some  small  degree  of  secon- 
dary mischief,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heedlcssness. 

A groom  being  on  horseback,  and  riding 
through  a frequented  street,  turns  a corner 
at  full  pace,  and  rides  over  a passenger,  who 
happens  to  be  going  by.  It  is  plain,  by  this 
behaviour  of  the  groom,  some  degree  of  alarm 
may  be  produced,  less  or  greater,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heedlessness  betrayed  by 
him  : according  to  the  quickness  of  his  pace, 
the  fulness  of  the  street,  and  so  forth.  He 
has  done  mischief,  it  may  be  said,  by  his 
carelessness,  already : who  knows  but  that 
on  other  occasions  the  like  cause  may  pro- 
duce the  like  effect  ? 

XXII. 

Case  3.  Where  the  act  is  misadvised  with 
respect  to  a circumstance  which,  had  it  ex- 
isted, would  fully  have  excluded  or  (what 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  outweighed  the 
primary  mischief : and  there  is  no  rashness 
in  the  case.  In  this  case  the  act  is  attended 
with  no  secondary  mischief  at  all. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  any 
farther. 

XXIII. 

Case  4.  Where  the  act  is  misadvised  with 
respect  to  a circumstance  which  would  have 
excluded  or  counterbalanced  the  primary  mis- 
chief in  part,  but  not  entirely : and  still  there 
is  no  rashness.  In  this  case  the  act  is  attended 
with  some  degree  of  secondary  mischief,  in 
proportion  to  that  part  of  the  primary  which 
remains  unexcluded  or  uncounterbalanced. 


XXIV. 

Case  5.  WTiere  the  act  is  misadvised  with 
respect  to  a circumstance  which,  had  it  ex- 
isted, would  have  excluded  or  counterbalanced 
the  primary  mischief  entirely,  or  in  part . and 
there  is  a degree  of  rashness  in  the  supposal. 
In  this  case  the  act  is  also  attended  with  a 
farther  degree  of  secondary  mischief,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  rashness. 

XXV. 

Case  6.  Where  the  consequences  are  com- 
pletely intentional,  and  there  is  no  missup- 
posal  in  the  case.  In  this  case  the  second- 
ary mischief  is  at  the  highest. 

XXVI. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  intentionality 
and  consciousness.  We  now  come  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  secondary  mischief 
is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  motive. 

Where  an  act  is  pernicious  in  its  primary 
consequences,  the  secondary  mischief  is  not 
obliterated  by  the  goodness  of  the  motive; 
though  the  motive  be  of  the  best  kind.  For, 
notwtbstanding  the  goodness  of  the  motive, 
an  act,  of  which  the  primary  consequences 
are  pernicious,  is  produced  by  it  in  the  in- 
stance in  question,  by  the  supposition.  It 
may,  therefore,  in  other  instances : although 
this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen  from  a good 
motive  as  from  a bad  one.* 

XXVII. 

An  act  which,  though  pernicious  in  its 
primary  consequences,  is  rendered  in  other 
respects  beneficial  upon  the  whole,  by  virtue 
of  its  secondary  consequences,  is  not  changed 
back  again,  and  rendered  pernicious  upon  the 
whole  by  the  badness  of  the  motive:  although 
the  motive  be  of  the  worst  kind.f 

• An  act  of  homicide,  for  instance,  is  not  ren- 
dered innocent,  much  less  beneficial,  merely  by 
its  proceeding  from  a principle  of  religion,  of 
honour  (that  is,  of  love  of  reputation),  or  even  of 
benevolence.  When  Ravaillac  assassinated  Hen- 
ry IV.  it  was  from  a principle  of  religion.  But 
tnis  did  not  so  much  as  abate  from  the  mischief 
of  the  act:  it  even  rendered  the  act  still  more 
mischievous,  for  a reason  that  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, than  if  it  had  originated  from  a principle 
of  revenge.  When  the  conspirators  against  the 
late  king  of  Portugal  attempted  to  assassinate 
him,  it  IS  said  to  have  been  from  a principle  of 
honour.  But  this,  whether  it  abated  or  no,  will 
certainly  not  be  thought  to  have  outweigh^,  the 
mischief  of  the  act.  Had  a son  of  Ravaillac’s, 
as  in  the  case  before  supposeil,*  merely  on  the 
score  of  filial  affection,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  participation  in  his  crime,  put  him  to 
death  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  the  severer 
hands  of  justice,  the  motive,  although  it  should 
not  be  thought  to  afford  any  proof  of  a mis- 
chievous disposition,  and  should,  even  in  case 
of  punishment,  have  made  such  rescuer  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  would  hardly  have  made  the  act  of 
rescue  a beneficial  one. 

.p  The  prosecution  of  offences,  for  instance, 
» Ch.  xi.  [Dispositions],  par.  15. 
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XXVIII. 

But  when  not  only  the  primary  conse- 
quences of  an  act  are  pernicious,  but,  in 
other  respects,  the  secondary  likewise,  the 
secondary  mischief  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
nature  of  the  motive : so  much  of  that  mis- 
chief, to  wit,  as  respects  the  future  behaviour 
of  the  same  person. 

XXIX. 

It  is  not  from  the  worst  kind  of  motive, 
however,  that  the  secondary  mischief  of  an 
act  receives  its  greatest  aggravation. 

XXX. 

The  aggravation  which  the  secondary  mis- 
chief of  an  act,  in  as  far  as  it  respects  the 
future  behaviour  of  the  same  person,  receives 
from  the  nature  of  a motive  in  an  individual 
case,  is  as  the  tendency  of  the  motive  to 
produce,  on  the  part  of  the  same  person,  acts 
of  the  like  bad  tendency  with  that  of  the  act 
in  question. 

XXXI. 

The  tendency  of  a motive  to  produce  acts 
of  the  hke  kind,  on  the  part  of  any  given 
person,  is  as  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
its  influence  on  that  person,  as  applied  to  the 
production  of  such  effects. 

XXXII. 

The  tendency  of  a species  of  motive  to 
give  birth  to  acts  of  any  kind,  among  persons 
in  general,  is  as  the  strength,  constancy,  and 
extensiveness*  of  its  influence,  as  applied  to 
the  production  of  such  effects. 

XXXIII. 

Now  the  motives,  whereof  the  influence  is 
at  once  most  powerful,  most  constant,  and 
most  extensive,  are  the  motives  of  physical 
desire,  the  love  of  wealth,  the  love  of  ease, 
the  love  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  pain : all  of 

roceeds  most  commonly  from  one  or  other,  or 
oth  together,  of  two  motives,  the  one  of  which 
is  of  the  self-regarding,  the  other  of  the  dissocial 
kind ; viz.  pecuniary  interest,  and  ill-will : from 
pecuniary  interest,  for  instance,  whenever  the 
obtaining  pecuniary  amends  for  damage  suffered 
is  one  end  of  the  prosecution.  It  is  common 
enough  indeed  to  near  men  speak  of  prosecu- 
tions undertaken  from  public  spirit;  which  is  a 
branch,  as  we  have  seen,*  of  the  principle  of 
benevolence.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  but 
thit  such  a principle  may  very  frequently  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  sum  of  motives,  by  which  men 
are  engaged  in  a proceeding  of  this  nature. 
But  whenever  such  a proceeding  is  engaged  in 
from  the  sole  influence  of  public  spirit,  uncom- 
bined with  the  least  tincture  of  self-interest  or 
ill-will,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a pro- 
ceeding of  the  heroic  kind.  Now  acts  of  heroism 
are,  in  the  very  essence  of  them,  but  rare:  for 
if  they  were  common,  they  would  not  be  acts  of 
heroism.  But  prosecutions  for  crimes  are  very 
frequent,  and  yet,  unless  in  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances indeed,  they  are  never  otherwise 
than  beneficial. 

• Ch.  iv.  [Value.] 
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them  self-regarding  motives.  The  motive  of 
displeasure,  whatever  it  may  be  in  point  of 
strength  and  extensiveness,  is  not  near  so 
constant  in  its  influence  (the  case  of  mere 
antipathy  excepted)  as  any  of  the  other  three. 
A pernicious  act,  therefore,  when  committed 
through  vengeance,  or  otherwise  through  dis- 
pleasure, is  not  nearly  so  mischievous  as  the 
same  pernicious  act,  when  committed  by 
force  of  any  one  of  those  other  motives,  f 

XXXIV. 

As  to  the  motive  of  religion,  whatever  it 
may  sometimes  prove  to  be  in  point  of  strength 
and  constancy,  it  is  not  in  point  of  extent  so 
universal,  especially  in  its  application  to  acts 
of  a mischievous  nature,  as  any  of  the  three 
preceding  motives.  It  may,  however,  be  as 
universal  in  a particular  state,  or  in  a par- 
ticular district  of  a particular  state.  It  is 
liable  indeed  to  be  very  irregular  in  its  ope- 
rations. It  is  apt,  however,  to  be  frequently 
as  powerful  as  the  motive  of  vengeance,  or 
indeed  any  other  motive  whatsoever.  It  will 
sometimes  even  be  more  powerful  than  any 
other  motive.  It  is  at  any  rate  much  more 
constant.];  A pernicious  act,  therefore,  when 


-t*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a threat,  or  other 
personal  outrage,  when  committed  on  a stranger, 
in  pursuance  of  a scheme  of  robbery,  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  mischief  in  society,  and  accord- 
ingly is,  perhaps,  every  where  more  severely 
punished,  than  an  outrage  of  the  same  kind 
offered  to  an  acquaintance,  in  prosecution  of  a 
scheme  of  vengeance.  No  man  is  always  in  a 
rage.  But,  at  all  times,  every  man,  more  or  less, 
loves  money.  Accordingly,  although  a man 
by  his  quarrelsomeness  should  for  once  have 
been  engaged  in  a bad  a;  tion,  he  may  never- 
theless remain  a long  while,  or  even  his  whole 
lifetime,  without  engaging  in  another  bad  action 
of  the  same  kind ; tor  he  may  very  well  remain 
his  whole  lifetime  without  engaging  in  so  violent 
a quarrel : nor  at  any  rate  will  he  quarrel  with 
more  than  one,  or  a few  people  at  a time.  But 
if  a man,  by  his  love  of  money,  has  once  been 
engaged  in  a bad  action,  such  as  a scheme  of 
robbery,  he  may  at  any  time,  by  the  influence 
of  the  same  motive,  be  engaged  in  acts  of  the 
same  degree  of  enormity.  For  take  men  through- 
out, if  a man  loves  money  to  a certain  degree 
to-day,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  love  it,  at  least 
in  equal  degree,  to-morrow.  And  if  a man  is 
disposed  to  acquire  it  in  that  way,  he  will  find 
inducement  to  rob,  wheresoever  and  whensoever 
there  are  people  to  be  robbed. 

+ If  a man  happen  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
assassinate  with  his  own  hands,  or  with  the 
sword  of  justice,  those  whom  he  calls  heretics,- 
that  is,  people  who  think,  or  perhaps  only  speak, 
differently  upon  a subject  which  neither  party 
understands,  he  will  be  as  much  inclined  to  do 
this  at  one  time  as  at  another.  Fanaticism  never 
sleeps  ; it  is  never  glutted ; it  is  never  stopped 
by  pliilanthrophy ; for  it  makes  a merit  of  tramp- 
ling on  philantrophy : it  is  never  stopped  by 
conscience;  for  it  has  pressed  conscience  into 
its  service.  Avarice,  lu.st,  and  vengeance,  have 
piety,  benevolence,  honour;  fanaticism  has  no- 
thing to  oppose  iu 


» See  ch.  x.  [Motives],  pp.r.  25. 
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committed  through  the  motive  of  religion, 
is  more  mischievous  than  when  committed 
through  the  motive  of  ill-will. 

XXXV. 

Lastly,  The  secondary  mischief,  to  wit, 
so  much  of  it  as  hath  respect  to  the  future 
behaviour  of  the  same  person,  is  aggravated 
or  lessened  by  the  apparent  depravity  or  be- 
nelieence  of  his  (lisf)osition  : and  tliat  in  tlie 
proportion  of  such  apparent  depravity  or  be- 
neficence. 

xxxvr. 

Tiie  consequences  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking  of  are  the  rwfural  consequences  of 
whicli  the  act,  and  the  other  articles  we 
have  been  considering,  are  the  causes  : con- 
sequences that  result  from  the  behaviour  of 
the  individual,  who  is  the  offending  agent, 
without  tlie  interference  of  political  autho- 
rity. We  now  come  to  speak  of  punishment : 
which,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  con- 
sidered, is  an  artificial  consequence,  annexed 
by  political  authority  to  an  offensive  act,  in 
one  instance;  in  the  view  of  putting  a stop 
to  the  production  of  events  similar  to  the 
obnoxious  part  of  its  natural  consequences, 
in  other  instances. 


CHAPTER  XIIL* 

OFCIRCUMSTAXCrS  INFLUENCI.VG  THF,  DKGRFF. 

OF  ALARM. 

I.  The  Situation  of  the  Offender, 

Thf.rf,  are  some  offences  which  all  the 
world  can  commit:  there  are  others,  the  com- 
mission of  which  depends  upon  a particular 
situation  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  this  particular 
situation  which  gives  the  individual  the  op- 
portunity of  offending. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  circumstance 
upon  alarm  ? It  tends  generally  to  diminish 
it,  by  restricting  its  sphere. 

A theft  produces  a general  alarm : an  act 
of  peculation  by  a guardian  against  his  ward 
produces  hardly  any. 

Some  alarm  is  inspired  by  an  act  of  ex- 
tortion on  the  part  of  an  oflicer  of  police : 
a contribution  levied  by  robbers  upon  the 
highway  would  inspire  much  more.  Why  is 
this?  It  is  because  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  most  determined  extortioner  in  office  has 
some  bridle  and  some  restraint.  He  requires 
opportunities  and  pretexts  for  abusing  his 
power  ; whilst  the  highway  robbers  menace 
all  the  world  at  all  times,  and  are  not  at  all 
restrained  by  public  opinion. 

This  circumstance  operates  in  the  same 

• The  chapter  here  numbered  xiii.  is  inserted 
from  Dumont’s  Traite's  de  liCgislation.  Vol.  If. 
chapters  ^ii.  ix,  x.  xi.  xii.  and  xiii.,  in  order  to 
complete  the  exhibition  of  Bentham’s  principles 
as  published  in  hA^ifetime.— Ed. 
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I manner  upon  other  classes  of  offences,  such 
as  seduction,  adultery,  &c.  The  first  woman 
who  is  met  cannot  be  seduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  may  be  robbed.  Such  an  en- 
terprise requires  a continued  acquaintance,  a 
certain  association  of  rank  and  fortune  ; in  a 
word,  the  advantages  of  a particular  position. 

Of  two  murders,  the  one  committed  in 
order  to  succeed  to  an  estate,  the  other  in 
a course  of  robbery : the  first  exhibits  tb.e 
most  atrocious  character,  but  the  secoiul 
excites  the  most  alarm.  The  man  who  be- 
lieves himself  secure  from  the  evil  doigits 
of  his  heirs,  experiences  no  sen.sible  alarm 
1 from  the  first  event;  but  what  securitv  can 
, he  have  against  robbers  ? Add  to  this,'  that 
the  miscreant  who  would  commit  murder 
that  he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  will 
not  transform  himself  into  a murderer  on  the 
highway.  He  would  risk  much  for  an  estate, 
which  he  would  not  risk  for  a few  shillings. 

This  observation  extends  to  all  offences 
implying  violation  of  trust,  and  abuse  of  con- 
fidence or  power,  public  or  private.  Such 
offences  cause  so  much  the  less  alarm,  inas- 
much as  the  situation  of  the  offender  is  the 
more  particular ; that  there  are  a smaller 
number  of  persons  in  a similar  situation  ; and 
hence,  that  the  sphere  of  the  offence  is  more 
restricted. 

An  important  exception  is  found  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  individual  is  clothed  with 
great  powers ; when  he  can  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  actions  over  a great  number  of 
persons.  Though  his  situation  be  particular, 
it  increases  the  .alarm,  instead  of  restricting 
it.  When  the  object  of  a judge  is  to  pillage, 
to  murder,  to  tyrannize  ; when  the  object  of 
a military  officer  is  to  steal,  to  vex,  to  shed 
blood  ; the  alarm  which  they  excite  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  may 
surpass  that  of  the  most  atrocious  robberies. 

In  these  elevated  situations  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  criminal : a simjile  fault,  free  from 
evil  intention,  may  cause  a lively  alarm.  Is 
an  innocent  person  sentenced  to  death  by  an 
upright  but  ignorant  judge  ? As  soon  as  the 
fault  is  known,  public  confidence  is  wounded, 
the  shock  makes  itself  felt,  and  the  alarm  pro- 
duced rises  to  a high  degree. 

Happily,  this  species  of  alarm  may  he  at 
once  arrested  by  displacing  the  incapable  sub- 
ject of  it. 

II.  The  Ease  or  Difficulty  of  preventing  the 
Crime. 

The  mind  at  once  is  led  to  compare  the 
means  of  attack  and  defence ; and  accordingly, 
as  the  crime  is  considered  more  or  less  easy 
of  commission,  the  alarm  is  more  or  less 
lively.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
raise  the  mischief  of  an  act  of  robbery  so  far 
above  the  miscliief  of  a simple  theft.  Force 
can  accomplish  'uany  th'ngs  which  would  be 
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beyond  the  reach  of  cunning.  With  respect 
to  robbery,  that  which  attacks  the  dwelling- 
house  is  more  alarming  than  that  which 
takes  place  upon  the  highway : that  which 
is  committed  at  night,  than  that  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  open  day  : that  which  is  combined 
with  incendiarism,  than  that  which  is  limited 
to  the  ordinary  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  appa- 
rent ease  of  opposing  a crime,  the  less  alarm- 
ing it  appears.  The  alarm  will  not  be  so  lively 
when  the  offence  cannot  be  completed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  party  suffering.  It  is 
easy  to  apply  this  principle  to  fraudulent  ac- 
quisition, seduction,  duels,  self-regarding  of- 
fences, and  particularly  to  suicide. 

The  rigour  of  the  laws  against  domestic 
theft  has  been  founded,  without  doubt,  upon 
the  difficulty  of  opposing  this  offence.  But 
the  aggravation  which  results  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  equal  to  the  effect  of  an- 
other circumstance  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  alarm ; namely,  the  peculiarity  of  the  situ- 
ation which  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the 
theft.  The  domestic  thief,  once  discovered, 
is  no  longer  dangerous.  He  requires  my 
consent,  in  order  to  rob  me  : I must  introduce 
him  into  my  house,  and  give  him  my  confi- 
dence. With  so  much  facility  for  securing 
myself,  he  can  only  inspire  me  with  a very 
feeble  alarm.* 

III.  The  greater  or  less  Facility  with  which 
the  Offender  can  be  concealed. 

The  alarm  is  greater,  when,  by  the  nature 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  it  is  more 
dilficult  to  discover  or  to  recognise  its  author. 
If  the  delinquent  remain  unknown,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  crime  is  an  encouragement  to  him 
and  to  others:  no  limits  can  be  discovered 
to  those  crimes  which  remain  unknown, 
whilst  the  party  injured  loses  all  hope  of 
indemnification. 

There  are  some  crimes  which  admit  of 
precautions  particularly  adapted  for  conceal- 
ment : such  as  the  disguising  of  the  person  ; 
the  choice  of  night  for  the  period  of  action ; 
the  sending  of  anonymous  threatening  letters 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  undue  conces- 
sions. 

There  are  also  separate  crimes,  to  which 
recourse  may  lie  had,  in.  order  to  render  the 
discovery  of  other  offences  more  difficult. 
An  individual  may  be  confined  or  conveyed 
away,  or  destroyed,  in  order  that  the  criminal 
may  free  himself  from  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  his  testimony. 

In  those  cases  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  criminal  is  necessarily  known, 
the  alarm  is  considerably  diminished.  Hence 

• ; 

• The  principal  reason  against  the  severity  of  i 
punishment  in  this  case  is,  that  it  renders  mas.  ' 
ters  disinclined  to  prosecute  the  offence,  and  con-  i 
sequcntly  favours  impunity.  1 
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personal  inj  urics,  resulting  from  a momentary 
transport  of  passion  excited  by  the  presence 
of  an  adversary,  inspire  less  alarm  than  a 
theft  which  affects  concealment;  although  the 

evil  of  the  first  class  may  be  greater,  or  may 
chance  to  be  so,  in  the  first  case. 

IV.  The  Character  of  the  Offender. 

The  character  of  an  offender  is  judged  of 
from  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and  especially 
from  the  extent  of  its  mischief : from  the  evil 
of  the  first  class  ; which  is  the  part  most  ap- 
parent in  it.  But  his  character  may  be  also 
judged  of  from  circumstances;  from  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct  whilst  committing  the 
crime  itself.  Thus,  the  character  of  a man 
will  appear  more  or  less  dangerous,  according 
as  the  tutelary  motives  appear  to  have  more 
or  less  influence  over  him,  when  compared 
ivith  the  force  of  the  seductive  motives. 

Character  ought  on  two  accounts  to  be  re- 
garded, in  the  choice  of,  and  the  quantity  of  a 
punishment : first,  because  it  either  increases 
or  diminishes  the  alarm  ; secondly,  because  it 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
such  strong  measures  to  repress  a weak,  but 
naturally  good  character,  as  arc  required  for 
an  opposite  temperament. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  of  aggravation 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  source. 

1.  The  less  the  party  injured  was  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himself,  the  more  strong, 
ly  the  sentiment  of  natural  compassion  ought 
to  act.  The  hnvs  of  honour  come  to  the 
support  of  this  instinct  of  pity,  and  make  it 
an  imperious  duty  to  succour  the  weak,  and 
to  spare  him  who  is  no  longer  able  to  resi.st. 
First  indication  of  a dangerous  character  — 
IFeaA'/ie.s.s  oppressed. 

2.  If  weakness  alone  ought  to  awaken  com- 
passion, the  appearance  of  a suH'ering  indi- 
vidual ought  to  act.  in  this  direction  witli  a 
double  force.  The  simple  refusal  of  relief  to 
the  distressed,  raises  a presumption  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  character  of  an  individii  il: 
but  what  must  his  character  be,  who  seizes 
the  moment  of  calamity  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  anxiety  of  an  afflicted  mind ; 
tlie  moment  of  disgrace,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  bitter  by  a new  affront ; the  moment 
of  indigence,  for  the  purpose  of  entirely 
stripping  its  victims  ? Second  indication  of  a 
dangerous  character  — Distress  aggravated. 

3.  It  is  an  essential  branch  of  moral  policy, 
that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
flection, and  who  may  be  presumed  to  possess 
wisdom  and  experience,  shoidd  be  treated 
with  respect  by  those  who  have  not  acquired 
the  same  habits,  or  possessed  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  education.  This  species  of  su- 
periority is  generally  received  by  the  more 
elevated  ranks  from  those  below  them  ; by 
old  persons  from  younger  persons  of  the  same 
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rank ; and  by  certain  professions  set  apart  for 
the  public  instruction.  There  exists  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  certain  sentiments  of 
deference  and  respect,  in  relation  to  these 
distinctions ; and  this  respect,  greatly  useful 
in  repressing  without  effort  the  seductive 
passions,  is  one  of  the  best  foundations  for 
manners  and  laws.  Third  indication  of  a 
dangerous  character  — Respect  towards  su- 
periors disregarded.  * 

4.  When  the  motives  which  have  led  to 
the  commission  of  an  offence  have  been 
comparatively  light  and  frivolous,  the  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  benevolence  must  have 
had  but  little  force.  If  the  man  who  is 
urged  by  an  imperious  desire  of  vengeance 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  humanity  is  esteemed 
dangerous,  what  should  be  thought  of  him 
who  gives  way  to  acts  of  ferocity,  from  a 
simple  motive  of  curiosity,  of  imitation,  or 
of  amusement?  Fourth  indication  of  a dan- 
gerous character  — Gratuitous  cruelty 

5.  Time  is  particularly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  tutelary  motives.  During 
the  first  assault  of  passion,  as  under  a thun- 
der-stroke, the  sentiments  of  virtue  may  yield 
for  a moment : but  if  the  heart  is  not  per- 
verted, reflection  will  soon  restore  them  to 
their  first  force,  and  establish  their  triumph. 
If  a sufficiently  long  time  elapse  between  the 
conception  of  a crime  and  its  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  matured 
and  consolidated  wickedness.  Fifth  indication 
of  a dangerous  character  — Premeditation. 

6.  The  number  of  accomplices  is  another 
mark  of  depravity  : concert  supposes  reflec- 
tion. The  union  of  many  persons  against  a 
single  innocent  person  also  displays  a cruel 
cowardice.  Sixth  indication  of  a dangerous 
character — Conspiracy. 

To  these  causes  of  aggravation  may  be 
added  two  other  causes,  not  so  easily  classed  : 
falsehood,  and  violation  of  confidence. 

Falsehood  stamps  a character  with  a deep 
and  degrading  stain,  which  even  the  most 
brilliant  qualities  cannot  efface.  Public  opi- 
nion is  right  in  this  respect.  Truth  is  one 
of  the  first  wants  of  man ; it  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  our  existence  ; necessary  as  the 
light  of  the  day  to  us.  At  every  moment  of 
our  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  build  our  judg- 
ments, and  to  direct  our  conduct,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  of  which  there  are  only 

• It  was  from  not  having  known  the  utility, 
not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  this  subordination, 
that  the  French  fell,  during  the  revolution,  into 
that  excess  of  folly  which  delivered  them  up  to 
unheard-of  evils,  and  which  has  carried  desola- 
tion to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world:  it  was 
because  they  had  no  superiors  in  France,  that 
there  was  no  security.  Tne  principle  of  equality 
includes  within  itself  that  of  anarchy ; it  is  the 
total  of  the  small  masses  of  particular  influence 
which  sustains  thegrand  barrier  of  tlielawsagainst 
the  torrent  of  the  passions. 


a few  that  can  pass  under  our  own  observa- 
tion. Hence  there  follows  the  most  abso- 
lute  necessity  for  our  trusting  to  the  reports 
of  others.  If  falsehood  is  mingled  with  these 
reports,  our  judgments  become  erroneous, 
our  progress  faulty,  our  hopes  deceived  : we 
live  in  a state  of  umjuiet  distrust,  and  know 
not  where  to  seek  for  security.  In  a word, 
falsehood  includes  the  principle  of  every  evil, 
since  it  would  bring  in  its  train  the  dissolu- 
tion of  human  society. 

The  importance  of  truth  is  so  great,  that 
the  least  violation  of  its  laws,  even  in  trifling 
matters,  always  draws  after  it  a certain  dan- 
ger: the  slightest  wandering  is  a:i  attack  upon 
the  respect  due  to  it : the  first  transgression 
facilitates  the  second,  by  familiarizing  the 
odious  idea  of  a lie.  If  the  evil  of  falsehood 
is  so  great  in  things  which  are  unimportant 
in  themselves,  what  will  it  be  in  those  greater 
occasions  when  it  serves  as  an  instrument  ot 
crime  ? 

F'alseiiood  is  sometimes  an  essential  cir- 
cumstance in  a crime  ; sometimes  simply  an 
accessory.  It  is  necessarily  comprised  in 
perjury,  in  fraudulent  acquisition,  an<l  all  its 
mc.'dilications.  In  other  offences,  it  is  only 
collateral  and  accidental.  It  is  only  by  rela- 
tion to  these  last,  that  it  can  furnish  a sepa- 
rate cause  of  aggiavation. 

Violation  of  confidence  refers  to  a particular 
position  ; to  a power  confided,  which  imposes 
on  the  delinquent  an  obligation  which  he  has 
violated.  It  may  sometimes  be  considered  as 
the  principal  offence,  sometimes  only  as  an 
accessory  offence.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
consider  the  details. 

We  may  here  make  one  general  observation 
with  respect  to  all  these  sources  of  aggrava- 
tion. Although  they  all  furnish  unfavourable 
indications  as  to  the  character  of  the  offender, 
this  is  not  a reason  for  proportionably  aug- 
menting his  punishment.  It  is  sufficient  if  a 
certain  modification  be  given  to  it,  which  shall 
have  some  analogy  wth  this  accessory  offence, 
and  which  shall  serve  to  waken  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  a salutary  antipathy  against 
this  aggravating  circumstance.  This  will  be- 
come more  clear,  when  we  treat  of  the  methods 
of  rendering  punishments  characteristic.! 


•f-  An  interesting  question  in  morals  and  legis- 
lation arises  here  — 

If  an  individual  perform  actions  which  the 
public  opinion  condemns,  and  which,  according 
to  the  principles  of  utility,  it  ought  not  to  con- 
demn, can  an  unfavourable  indication  bt  drawn 
from  nence  with  respect  to  the  character  of  that 
individual? 

I reply,  that  a good  man,  though  he  sub- 
mit in  general  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
may  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  particular  cases,  when  the  judgment  of 
this  tribunal  appears  to  him  opposed  to  his  rea^n 
and  his  happiness,  or  when  it  exacts  from  him 
a painful  sacrifice,  without  any  real  utility  to  any 
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We  proceed,  however,  to  the  extenuations 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  same  source, 
and  which  have  the  effect  of  more  or  less 
diminishing  the  demand  for  punishment.  I 
call  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  di- 
minish alsirm.  Extenuations,  because  they 
furnish  a favourable  indication  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  individual.  They  may 
be  reduced  to  nine  : — 

1.  Absence  of  evil  intention. 

2.  Self-preservation. 

3.  Previous  provocation. 

4.  Preservation  of  dear  connections. 

5.  Overstepping  the  bounds  of  necessary 

defence. 

6.  Submission  to  threats. 

7.  Submission  to  authority. 

8.  Intoxication. 

9.  Infancy. 

One  point  common  to  these  circumstances, 
except  the  two  last,  is,  that  the  offence  has 
not  had  its  source  in  the  will  of  the  offender. 
The  first  cause  is  the  act  of  another ; a 
foreign  will,  or  some  physical  accident.  Apart 
from  this  event,  he  would  have  remained  as 
innocent  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  he  had 
been  till  then;  and  even  should  he  not  be 
punished,  his  future  conduct  would  be  as 
good  as  if  he  had  not  committed  the  oftence 
in  question. 

Each  of  these  circumstances  requires  details 
and  explanations.  I confine  myself  here  to 
observing,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
great  latitude  to  the  judge  for  appreciating 
these  different  sources  of  extenuation,  their 
validity  and  extent. 

With  respect  to  a provocation  received, 
for  example,  this  provocation  should  have 
been  recently  given,  in  order  to  merit  indul- 
gence : it  ought  to  have  been  received  in  the 
course  of  the  same  quarrel.  But  what  con- 
stitutes the  same  quarrel?  what  ought  to 
be  considered  a recent  injury?  It  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  these  lines  of  demarcation. 
“ Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,'" 
IS  the  precept  of  the  Scriptures.  Sleep  ought 
to  calm  the  transport  of  the  passions,  the 


erson.  Take  a Jew  to  lasbon,  for  example:  he 
issimulates,  he  violates  the  laws,  he  braves  an 
opinion  which  has  in  its  favour  all  tlie  force  of 
the  popular  sanction:  is  he,  therefore,  the  most 
wicked  of  men  ? Do  you  believe  him  capable  of 
every  crime?  Will  he  be  a slanderer,  a thief,  a 
perjurer,  if  he  could  hope  not  to  be  discovered  ? 
No;  a Jew  in  Portugal  is  not  more  addicted  to 
these  crimes  than  others.  A monk  allows  him- 
self in  secret  to  violate  some  of  the  absurd  and 
painful  observances  of  his  convent:  does  it  fol- 
low, that  he  would  be  a deceitful  and  dangerous 
man,  ready  to  violate  his  word  upon  a point  in 
which  probity  was  concerned  ? Such  a conclusion 
would  be  very  ill  founded.  Good  sense,  en- 
lightened by  interest,  is  sufficient  to  detect  a 
general  error,  and  does  not  on  that  account  lead 
to  the  contempt  of  essential  laws. 
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fever  of  the  senses,  and  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  influence  of  the  tutelary  motives.  This 
natural  period  might  serve,  in  the  case  of 
homicide,  to  separate  that  which  is  preme- 
ditated, from  that  which  is  not. 

In  the  case  of  intoxication,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  whether  the  intention  to  commit 
the  offence  did  not  exist  beforehand : whether 
the  intoxication  has  not  been  feigned ; whe- 
ther it  had  not  for  its  object  to  embolden  the 
individual  in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
A relapse  ought  perhaps  to  destroy  the  ex- 
cuse w'hich  might  be  drawn  from  this  source. 
He  who  knows,  by  experience,  that  wine 
renders  him  dangerous,  does  not  deserve  any 
indulgence  for  those  excesses  into  which  it 
may  lead  him. 

The  English  law'  does  not  admit  intoxica- 
tion as  a ground  of  excuse.  This  would  be, 
it  is  said,  to  excuse  one  crime  by  another. 
This  morality  appears  hard  and  unthinking: 
it  is  derived  from  the  principle  of  asceticism. 

Whilst,  as  to  infancy,  this  does  not  refer 
to  that  age  at  which  the  offender  does  not 
know  that  he  is  responsible  for  what  he  does, 
and  w'here  punishments  would  be  ineffica- 
cious. To  what  good  purpose  punish  judi- 
cially, for  the  crime  of  incendiarism,  an  infant 
of  four  years  old  ? 

Within  w'hat  limits  ought  this  source  of 
extenuation  to  be  confined?  It  seems  that 
a reasonable  limit  is  the  period  w'hen  a man 
is  considered  to  have  arrived  at  such  matu- 
rity as  no  longer  to  require  a guardian ; and 
he  becomes  his  own  master.  Before  this 
period,  it  is  not  expected  that  he  has  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs. 

It  is  not  said  that,  with  respect  to  every 
crime  committed  before  mature  age,  the  or- 
dinary punishment  ought  necessarily  to  be 
diminished.  This  diminution  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  the  whole  circumstances.  But 
W'hat  is  intended  to  be  said  is,  that  this  period 
being  passed,  punishment  ought  no  longer  to 
be  diminished  on  this  account. 

On  account  of  minority  in  age,  infamous 
punishments  are  principally  remitted.  He 
who  has  no  hope  of  reviving  honour,  is  with 
difficulty  again  incited  to  virtue. 

When  I speak  of  majority,  I do  not  mean 
the  Homan  majority,  fixed  at  twenty-five 
years ; because  there  is  injustice  and  folly  in 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  man  for  so  long 
a time,  and  keeping  him  in  the  bonds  of 
infancy  after  the  full  development  of  his  fa- 
cidties.  The  period  which  I have  in  view 
is  the  English  period  of  twenty-one  years. 
Before  this  age,  Pompey  had  conquered  pro- 
vinces ; and  Pliny  the  younger  had  sustained 
with  honour  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  bar.  Great  Britain  was  governed 
by  a minister,  who  managed  the  complicated 
system  of  her  finances  with  eclat,  before  the 
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age  at  wliicli,  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  sell  an  acre 
of  land. 

Case  in  which  there  is  no  Alarm. 

The  alarm  is  absolutely  null  in  the  case 
in  which  the  only  persons  exposed  to  the 
danger,  if  there  are  any,  are  unsusceptible  of 
fear. 

This  circumstance  explains  the  insensibility 
of  many  nations  with  respect  to  infanticide ; 
that  is  to  say,  homicide  committed  upon  a 
new-born  child,  with  the  consent  of  its  father 
and  mother.  I say  their  consent ; for  without 
this,  the  alarm  would  be  nearly  the  same  as 
if  it  respected  an  adult.  The  less  infants  are 
susceptible  of  fear  for  themselves,  the  more 
the  tenderness  of  parents  is  apt  to  be  alarmed 
for  them. 

I pretend  not  to  justify  these  nations. 
They  arc  so  much  the  more  barbarous,  inas- 
much as  they  have  given  to  the  father  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  new  born  babe,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  who,  after  all  the 
dangers  of  maternity,  finds  herself  deprived 
of  its  reward,  and  reduced,  by  this  unworthy 
slavery,  to  the  same  condition  with  those  in- 
ferior creatures  whose  fecundity  is  a burthen 
to  us.  Infanticide,  such  as  I have  defined 
it  to  be,  cannot  be  punished  as  a principal 
offence,  since  it  produces  no  evil  of  the  first 
or  second  class  ; but  it  ought  to  be  punished 
as  a step  towards  other  crimes,  furnishing 
an  indication  against  the  characters  of  its 
authors.  The  sentiments  of  respect  for  hu- 
manity cannot  be  too  strongly  fortified ; nor 
can  too  great  a repugnance  be  inspired  against  , 
every  thing  which  leads  to  habits  of  crueltj'. 
Infanticide  ought  therefore  to  be  punished, 
by  attaching  to  it  some  disgrace.  The  fear 
of  shame  is  commonly  its  cause:  it  requires, 
therefore,  a greater  stigma  to  repress  it.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  occasions  for  punish- 
ment should  be  rendered  rare,  by  requiring 
Clear  proof  of  its  commission. 

The  laws  against  this  offence,  upon  pre- 
tence of  humanity,  have  been  most  manifest 
violations  of  it.  Compare  the  crime  and  the 
punishment.  What  is  the  crime  ? The  death 
of  an  ijifant,  which  has  ceased  to  exist  before 
it  has  known  existence;  an  event  which 
cannot  excite  the  slightest  uneasiness  in  the 
imagination  of  the  most  fearful,  and  which 
can  leave  no  regrets  but  with  those  who, 
from  a feeling  of  shame  and  of  pity,  have 
refused  to  prolong  its  days,  commenced  under 
such  unhappy  auspices.  And  what  is  the 
punishment?  A barbarous  punishment,  an 
ignominious  death,  inflicted  upon  an  unhappy 
mother,  whose  crime  itself  proves  her  exces- 
sive sensibility;  on  a woman  led  astray  by 
despair,  who  has  injured  herself  alone,  by 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  sweetest  instinct  of 


nature.  She  is  devoted  to  infamy,  because 
she  too  deeply  dreaded  shame;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  her  friends,  who  survive  her,  is 
poisoned  by  opprobrium  and  ignominy!  But 
if  the  legislator  himself  has  been  the  first 
cause  of  the  evil ; if  he  can  be  considered  as 
the  true  murderer  of  these  innocent  creatures, 
how  much  more  odious  would  this  rigour 
appear!  It  is,  however,  he  alone,  who  by 
acting  harshly  against  her  frailty  has  excited 
this  direful  combat  in  tbe  heart  of  a mother, 
between  tenderness  and  shame. 

Of  the  Cases  in  which  the  Damjer  v'eatei 
than  the  Alarm. 

Although  alarm  in  general  corresponds 
with  danger,  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
this  proportion  is  not  exact : the  danger  may 
be  greater  than  the  alarm. 

This  happens  in  those  mixed  offences 
which  include  a private  evil,  and  a danger 
which  is  proper  to  them  in  their  character  of 
public  offences. 

It  might  happen  in  a state,  that  a prince 
should  be  robbed  by  unfaitbful  officers,  and 
the  public  oppressed  by  the  vexations  of  bis 
subordinates.  The  accomplices  in  these  dis- 
orders might  compose  a threatening  phalanx, 
allowing  nothing  to  approach  the  throne  but 
mercenary  eulogiurns;  insomuch  that  truth 
should  become  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
Timidity,  under  the  mask  of  prudence,  would 
soon  form  the  national  character.  If,  during 
this  universal  abasement  of  courage,  a vir- 
tuous citizen  should  venture  to  denounce  the 
offenders,  and  should  become  the  victim  of 
his  zeal,  his  loss  would  excite  but  little 
alarm:  his  magnanimity  would  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  folly  ; and  each  one,  pro- 
mising to  himself  that  he  would  not  act  like 
him,  would  behold,  without  emotion,  a mis- 
fortune which  be  would  see  that  he  had  the 
means  of  avoiding.  But  the  alarm,  in  thus 
subsiding,  would  make  way  for  a more  con- 
siderable misebief:  this  mischief  consists  in 
the  danger  of  impunity  for  all  public  offences, 
in  the  cessation  of  all  voluntary  services  to 
justice,  in  the  profound  indifference  ot  indi- 
viduals to  every  thing  which  does  not  per- 
sonally affect  them. 

It  is  said,  that  in  certain  of  the  Italian 
states,  those  who  have  given  evidence  against 
thieves  and  robbers  have  been  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  their  accomplices,  and  ob- 
liged to  seek  in  flight  that  security  which  the 
laws  could  not  give  them  ; it  being  more  dan- 
gerous for  individuals  to  lend  their  services 
to  justice,  than  to  arm  themselves  against 
it : a witness  running  more  danger  than  an 
assassin.  The  alarm  which  results  from  this 
state  of  things  is  weak;  because  no  one  need 
expose  himself  to  this  mischief,  but  the  dan- 
ger is  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

REASONS  FOR  CONSIDERING  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
AS  CRIMES.* 

W’e  have  made  an  analysis  of  evil.  This 
analysis  shows,  that  there  are  certain  actions 
from  which  there  results  more  evil  than  good : 
it  is  actions  of  this  kind,  or,  at  least,  those 
which  have  been  reputed  such,  that  legisla- 
tors have  prohibited.  A prohibited  action  is 
what  is  called  a crime:  to  make  these  j)ro- 
hibitions  respected,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
institute  punishments. 

But  is  it  proper  to  consider  certain  actions 
as  crimes  ? or,  in  other  terms,  is  it  proper  to 
subject  them  to  legal  punishments  ? 

What  a question ! Is  not  all  the  world 
agreed  upon  it  ? Is  it  necessary  to  prove  a 
recognised  truth,  a truth  so  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

All  the  world  may  he  agreed ; but  upon 
what  is  this  agreement  founded?  Ask  each 
one  his  reasons.  You  will  find  a strange 
diversity  of  sentiments  cTiid  principles:  you 
will  find  it  not  only  among  the  people,  but 
among  the  philosophers.  Is  it  lost  time  to 
seek  for  an  uniform  base  of  agreement  upon 
so  essential  an  object  ? 

The  agreement  whicb  exists  is  only  founded 
upon  prejudices;  and  those  prejudices  vary 
according  to  times  and  places,  according  to 
opinions  and  customs.  1 have  always  been 
told  that  such  an  action  was  a crime,  and  1 
think  that  it  Ls  a crime.  Such  is  the  guide 
of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  legislator.  But 
if  custom  has  considered  innocent  actions  as 
crimes ; if  it  have  considered  small  olfences 
as  great  ones,  and  great  offences  as  small 
ones ; if  it  vary  every  where,  it  is  clear  that 
it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a rule,  and  not 
he  taken  as  the  rule  itself.  We  appeal,  then, 
here  to  the  principle  of  utility : it  confirms  the 
decisions  of  prejudice  wherever  tliey  arejust; 
it  annuls  them  wherever  they  are  pernicious. 

1 suppose  myself  a stranger  to  ail  our  pre- 
sent denoiniiiations  of  vice  or  virtue  : I am 
called  to  consider  human  actions  only  with 
relation  to  their  good  or  evil  effects.  I open 
two  accounts;  1 place  on  the  side  of  pure 
profit  all  ideasures ; I place  on  the  side  of 
loss  all  pains:  I faithfully  weigh  the  interests 
of  all  parties;  theman  whom  prejudice  brajids 
us  vicious;  he  who  is  accounted  virtuous, 
arc,  for  the  moment,  equal  before  me.  1 wish 
to  judge  the  prejudice  itself,  and  to  weigh 
in  this  new  balance  all  actions,  wdth  the  in- 
tention of  forming  a catalogue  of  those  which 
ought  to  be  permitted,  and  of  those  which 
ought  to  be  prohibited. 

• This  chapter  is  inserted  from  Dumont’s 
“ Traitds  de  licgislation,”  Vot.  I.  ch.  ii.,  in  order 
to  complete  the  exhibition  of  Bentham’s  prin- 
ciples as  published  in  his  lifetime Ed. 
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The  operation,  which  at  first  appears  so 
com.plictvted,  becomes  easy,  by  t.icaiis  of  the 
distinction  which  we  have  made  between  the 
evil  of  the  first,  the  second,  ar.d  the  third 
order. 


Have  I to  examine  an  act  attacking  the 
security  of  an  individual?  I compare  all  the 
pleasure,  or,  in  other  terms,  all  the  profit 
which  arises  from  this  act  to  its  author,  with 
all  the  evil,  or  all  the  loss,  which  results  from 
it  to  the  party  injured.  I see  at  once  that 
the  evil  of  the  first  order  surpa.sses  the  good 
of  the  first  order.  But  I do  not  stop  there. 
This  action  is  followed  by  danger  and  alarm 
to  society  : the  evil  which  was  confined  at 
first  to  asinglc  person,  spreads  itself  over  all  in 
the  shape  of  fear.  The  pleasure  resultingfrom 
the  action  is  only  for  one : the  pain  is  for  a 
thousand,  for  ten  thousand,  for  all.  The  dis- 
proportion, already  prodigious,  appears  almost 
infinite,  if  1 pass  on  to  the  evil  of  the  third 
order,  by  considering,  that  if  the  act  in  ques- 
tion w'ere  not  repressed,  there  would  result 
from  it  an  universal  and  durable  discourage- 
ment, a cessation  of  labour,  and  at  last  the 
dissolution  of  society. 

I shall  consider  the  strongest  desires,  those 
the  satisfaction  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  pleasures ; and  it  will  he  .seen 
that  their  satisfaction,  u hen  it  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  security,  is  much  more  fruitful 
of  evil  than  of  good. 

1.  Let  us  first  take  enmity  : it  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  attacks  upon  hoiionr  and  the 
person.  1 have  conceived,  it  matters  not  on 
what  account,  enmity  against  you.  Passion 
leads  me  astray  : 1 insult  you,  I degraric  you, 

I wound  you.  The  sfiectaele  of  your  suffering 
gives  me,  at  least  for  a time,  a feeling  of 


pleasure.  But  even  for  this  time,  can  it  be 
lielieved  that  the  pleasure  I feel  is  equal  to 
the  pain  you  suffer?  If  even  each  atom  of 
your  pain  could  he  painted  in  my  mind,  is  it 
probable  that  eacli  atom  of  pleasure  which 
corresponds  to  it,  would  appear  to  me  to  have 
the  same  intensity?  and  yet  there  are  only 
some  scattered  atoms  of  your  sufferings  xvliich 
present  themselves  to  iny  distracted  and 
troubled  imagination  : as  to  you,  not  one  of 
them  can  he  lost ; as  to  me,  the  greater  part 
is  always  dissipated  in  [lure  loss.  But  ibis 
pleasure,  such  us  it  is,  is  not  slow  in  letting 
its  natural  impurity  break  out.  Humanity 
a principle  which  nothing  perhaps  can  stiiie 
in  the  most  atrocious  minds,  awakens  a se- 
cret remorse  in  mine:  fears  of  all  kinds;  fear 
of  vengeance,  either  on  your  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  those  connected  with  you ; fear  of 
the  public  voice  ; religious  fears,  if  there  re- 
main any  spark  of  religion  in  me:  all  these 
fears  will  soon  arise  to  trouble  my  security 
and  corrupt  my  triumph.  The  passion  has 
faded;  the  |)lcasiire  is  de.stroyed;  internal 
reproach  succeeds  it.  But  on  your  side  the 
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suffering'  still  endures,  ami  may  liave  a long 
duration.  It  is  thus  with  sliglit  wounds  that 
time  can  heal : what  will  it  he  in  those  cases 
in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the 
wound  is  incui'ahle,  when  the  liinhs  have 
been  cut  olf,  the  features  disfigured,  or  the 
faculties  destroyed  ? M eigh  these  evils,  their 
intensity,  their  duration,  their  conse([ueiices ; 
measure  all  their  dimensions,  and  see  Intw  in 
all  senses  the  pleasure  is  inferior  to  the  i)ain. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  tlie  elfocts  of  the  second 
order.  'I'he  news  of  your  niisfortnne  spreads 
over  all  minds  the  poison  of  fear.  Every 
man  who  has  an  enemy,  or  who  may  have 
an  enemy,  tliinks  with  dread  on  evei’v  thing 
which  can  inspire  the  passion  ot  liatred : 
among  feeble  beings,  who  have  so  many  things 
for  which  to  envy  one  another,  about  which 
to  dispute  ; whom  a thousand  little  rivalries 
place  without  ceasing,  in  oi)position  to  one 
another;  the  spirit  of  revenge  announces  a 
train  of  endless  evils. 

Hence,  every  act  of  cruelty  produced  by  a 
passion,  of  which  the  principle  is  in  all  hearts, 
and  by  which  every  body  may  suffer,  causes 
an  ahirm,  which  will  continue  mitil  the  pu- 
mshment  of  the  guilty  has  removed  the 
danger  to  the  side  of  injustice  and  enmity. 
This  is  a suffering  common  to  all ; and  we 
ought  not  to  forget  another  pain,  which  re- 
sults from  it,  that  pain  of  sympathy  whicli  is 
felt  by  generous  minds  on  beholding  crimes 
of  this  nature. 

2.  If  we,  secondly,  examine  those  actions 
which  may  arise  from  that  imperious  motive, 
from  that  desire  to  which  nature  has  con- 
fided the  perpetuity  of  the  species,  and  so 
large  a portion  of  man’s  happiness;  we  shall 
see,  that  when  it  injures  personal  security, 
or  the  domestic  condition,  the  good  which 
results  from  its  satisfaction  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  evil  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

I speak  here  only  of  that  attack  which 
manifestly  com|)romises  the  security  of  the 
person — -Rape.  It  is  not  proper,  by  a gross 
and  puerile  joke,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
this  crime,  and  to  diminish  the  honor  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in  this 
respect,  even  those  women  who  are  most 
prodigal  of  their  favours,  would  not  like  that 
a brutal  fury  should  ravish  them.  But  here 
the  magnitude  of  the  alarm  renders  useless 
all  discussion  respecting  the  primitive  evil : 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  actual 
crime,  the  possibility  of  its  perpetration  will 
always  be  an  object  of  dread.  The  more 
universal  the  desire  which  gives  birth  to  this 
crime,  the  greater  its  alarm  and  its  force.  In 
those  times  when  the  laws  had  not  sulficient 
power  to  repress  it,  or  manners  were  not 
sufficiently  regulated  to  disgnice  it.  it  gave 
rise  to  revenges,  of  which  liistorv  has  pre- 
served some  recollection.  Whoie  nations 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  quarrel, 
and  hatred  lias  been  transmitted  from  fathers 
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to  their  sons.  It  seems  that  the  severe  con 
tinemeiit  of  the  Greek  women,  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  owed  its  origin  to  a 
period  of  trouble  and  revolution,  in  which 
the  feebleness  of  the  laws  had  multiplied 
disorders  of  this  kind,  and  disseminated  a 

genei'al  terror. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  motive  of  cupidity 

If  we  com[)are  the  pleasure  of  acfjuiring  by 

usurpation,  with  the  pain  of  losing,  the  one 
will  not  be  fomid  aii  equivalent  for  the  other. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  restrain  their  effects  to  evils  of  the 
first  oidc]-,  the  good  would  have  an  incontes- 
tihle  preponderance  over  the  evil.  In  con- 
sidering such  crimes  in  this  point  of  view 
oidy,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  Every  thing  turns  upon 
the  evils  of  the  second  order:  it  is  these 
which  give  to  the  action  the  character  of  a 
crime ; it  is  these  which  render  punishment 
necessary.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  phv- 
sical  desire  has  for  its  object  the  satisfying  o, 
hunger;  that  a poor  man,  pressed  with  want, 
steals  a loaf  in  the  house  of  a rich  man,  whicli 
perhaps  may  save  his  life : can  the  good  which 
he  has  done  to  himself,  and  the  evil  he  has 
done  to  the  rich  man,  be  considered  equal  ? 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  less 
strikingexamples.  Siqipose that aman pillages 
the  public  funds:  he  enriches  himself,  ami 
imiwverishes  nobody:  the  wrong  he  does  to 
individuals  reduces  itself  to  impalpable  por- 
tions. It  is  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
evil  of  the  first  order  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  these  actions  as  crimes : it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  evils  of  tlie  second  order. 

If  tlie  pleasures  attached  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  desires,  so  powerful  as  enmity,  lust, 
and  luuiger,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
parties  interested,  is  far  from  equalling  the 
evils  which  arise  from  such  satisfaction,  the 
disproportion  will  appear  much  greater  with 
regard  to  less  active  and  powerful  motives. 

The  desire  of  self-preservation  is  the  only 
one  which  still  demands  a separate  conside- 
ration. 

Suppose  this  desire  regards  an  evil  whicli 
the  laws  themselves  would  impose  upon  an 
individual,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be 
for  some  very  pressing  reason,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  putting  in  execution  the  punish- 
ments directed  by  the  tribunals ; puiiisliments, 
\nthout  which  there  would  be  no  security, 
no  government.  Now,  if  the  desire  to  escape 
from  this  punislinieiit  is  satisfied,  the  law  is 
found  in  this  respect  struck  with  impotence. 
The  evil  which  results  fi'om  this  satisfaction 
is,  then,  that  which  results  from  the  impo- 
tence of  the  laws,  or  (^which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing)  the  non-existence  of  all  law.  But 
the  evil  whicli  results  from  the  non-existcnce 
of  laws  is  in  effect  the  assemblage  of  the 
different  evils  which  laws  are  established  to 
prevent;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  evils  that 
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men  are  liable  to  experience  from  men.  A 
single  triumph  of  this  kind  on  the  part  ol  an 
individual  over  the  laws,  is  not  sudicient  to 
strike  the  whole  system  with  impotence. 
Nevertheless,  every  example  of  this  kind 
a symptom  of  weakness,  a step  towards  de- 
struction. There  results  irom  it  an  evil  of 
the  second  order  : an  alarm,  a danger  at  least ; 
and  if  the  laws  connive  at  this  evasion,  they 
are  in  contradiction  with  their  proper  ends : for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  a small  evil,  they  ad- 
mit another  much  more  than  its  equivalent. 

There  remains  the  case  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual repels  an  evil  to  which  the  laws  do  not 
wish  to  expose  him.  But  since  they  do  not 
wash  that  he  should  submit  to  this  evil,  they 
wish  that  he  should  not  submit  to  it.  To 
avert  this  evil  is  in  itself  a good.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  him- 
self, the  individual  may  eause  an  evil  more 
than  equivalent  to  this  good.  The  evil  which 
he  has  caused  in  his  self-defence,  is  it  confined 
to  what  was  necessary  for  this  object,  or  has 
it  exceeded  it  ? What  relation  does  the  evil 
done  bear  to  the  evil  averted  ? Is  it  equal? 
Is  it  greater  ? Is  it  less  ? Would  the  evil 
averted  have  been  susceptible  of  indemnifi- 
i-ation,  if,  instead  of  being  prevented  by  such 
costly  proceedings,  the  party  had  tempoiMrily 
submitted  to  it  ? These  are  so  many  ques- 
tions of  fact,  which  the  law  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  in  establishing  regulations 
m detail,  wdth  regard  to  self-defence.  It  is  a 
subject  which  belongs  to  the  penal  code  ; in 
the  examination  of  the  means  of  justification 
or  extenuation  with  regard  to  offences.  It 
is  enough  to  observe  here,  that"  in  all  cases, 
whatever  may  be  the  evil  of  the  first  order,  all 
the  evil  that  an  individual  can  do  in  self-de- 
fence, does  not  produce  any  alarm,  any  danger. 
If  the  individual  be  not  attacked,  and  his  se- 
curity compromised,  other  persons  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

§ 1 . General  View  of  Cases  unmeet  for 
Punishment. 

I. 

Thk  general  object  whicli  all  laws  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  in  common,  is  to  augment  the 
total  happiness  of  the  community ; and  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  to  exclude,  as  far  as 
may  be,  every  thing  that  tends  to  subtiaet 
from  that  happiness : in  other  words,  to  ex- 
clude mischief. 

II. 

But  all  punishment  is  mischief:  all  pu- 
nishment in  itself  is  evil.  Upon  the  principle 
of  utility,  if  it  ought  at  all  to  be  admitted,  it 
ought  only  to  be  admitted  in  as  far  as  it  pro- 
mises to  exclude  some  greater  evil.* 

• What  follows,  relative  to  the  subject  of 


III. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  follow'ing 
cases,  punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted. 

1.  W here  it  is  groundless ; where  thei'e  is 
no  mischief  for  it  to  prevent ; the  act  not 
being  mischievous  upon  the  w'hole. 

2.  W’here  it  must  be  inefficacious ; wdiere 
it  cannot  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

3.  Where  it  is  unprofitable,  or  too  expen- 
sive ; W'here  the  mischief  it  would  produce 
would  be  greater  than  wdiat  it  w'ould  pre- 
vent. 

punishment,  ought  regularly  to  be  preceded  by  a 
distinct  chapter  on  the  ends  of  punishment.  But 
having  little  to  say  on  that  particular  branch  of 
the  subject,  which  has  not  been  said  before,  it 
seemed  better,  in  a work,  which  will  at  any  rate 
be  but  too  volumnious,  to  omit  this  title,  re- 
serving it  for  another,  hereafter  to  be  published, 
entitled,  liaiionale  of  Punishment.^  To  the 
same  work  I must  refer  the  analysis  of  the  seve- 
ral possible  modes  of  punishment,  a particular 
and  minute  examination  of  the  nature  of  each, 
and  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
various  other  disquisitions,  which  did  not  seem 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  inserted  here.  A very 
few  words,  however,  concerning  the  cuds  of  pu- 
nishment, can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 

The  immediate  principal  end  of  punishment 
is  to  controul  action.  This  action  is  either  that 
of  the  offender,  or  of  others:  that  of  the  ofl'en- 
der  it  controuls  by  its  influence,  either  on  his 
will,  in  w'hich  case  it  is  said  to  oper.ite  in  the 
way  of  reformation ; or  on  his  physical  power, 
in  which  case  it  is  said  to  operate  by  disable- 
ment: that  of  others  it  can  influence  no  other- 
wise than  by  its  influence  over  their  wills;  in 
which  case  it  is  said  to  operate  in  the  way  of 
example.  A kind  of  collateral  end.  which  it  has 
a natural  tendency  to  answer,  is  that  of  afford- 
ing a pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  the  party  in- 
jured, where  there  is  one,  and,  in  general,  to 
parties  whose  ill-will,  wliether  on  a self-regard- 
ing account,  or  on  the  account  of  sympathy  or 
antipathy,  has  been  excited  by  the  offence.  This 
purpose,  as  far  as  it  can  be  answered  gratis,  is  a 
beneficial  one.  But  no  punishment  ought  to  be 
allotted  merely  to  this  purpose,  because  (setting 
aside  its  effects  in  the  way  of  controul)  no  such 
pleasure  is  ever  produced  bv  puni^hment  as  can 
be  equivalent  to  the  pain.  The  punishment, 
however,  which  is  allotted  to  the  other  purpose, 
ought,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  expense, 
to  be  accommodated  to  this.  Satisi'action  thus 
administered  to  a party  injured,  in  the  shape  ot 
a dissocial  pleasure,*'  may  be  styled  a vindictive 
satisfaction  or  compen.sation : as  a compensation, 
administered  in  the  shape  of  a self-regarding 
profit,  or  stock  of  pleasure,  may  be  styled  a lu- 
crative one.  See  B.  I.  tit.  vi.  [Compensation.] 
Example  is  the  most  important  end  of  all,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  the  persons  under 
temptation  to  offend  is  to  one. 

® This  is  the  work  which,  from  the  Author’s 
papers,  has  since  been  published  by  Mr.  Du. 
mont,  in  French,  in  company  with  The  Uationale 
of  Ilc-xard  added  to  it,  for  the  pur])ose  ot  niu- 
tual  illustration.  Both  of  these  have  since  been 
published  in  English  from  the  Author's  MSS., 
and  arc  reprinted  in  this  edition. 

**  See  ch.  X.  [Motives.] 
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4.  Where  it  is  needless ; where  the  mischief 
may  l)C  prcvente<i,  or  cease  of  itself,  without 
it;  that  is,  at  a cheaper  rate. 

§ 2.  Cases  in  which  Puriiahment  is  groundless. 

IV. 

These  are,  1.  Where  there  has  nes'crheen 
anv  mischief;  where  no  mischief  has  been 
produced  to  any  body  by  the  act  in  que.-jtion. 
Of  this  nuiulter  are  those  in  wliich  the  act  was 
.such  as  might,  on  some  occasiojis,  lie  mis- 
chievous or  disagreeable,  but  the  person  whose 
interest  it  concerns  gave  his  consent  to  tlie 
performanceof  it.*  This  consent,  provided  it 
be  free,  and  fairly  obtained,*  is  the  best  [)ioof 
that  can  be  [)roduced,  that,  to  tlie  person 
w'ho  gives  it,  no  mischief,  at  le  ist  no  imme- 
diate mischief,  upon  the  w'hole,  is  done. 
For  no  man  can  he  so  good  a judge  as  the 
man  himself,  what  it  is  gives  him  pleasure 
or  displeasure. 

V. 

2.  Where  the  mischief  U'as  oulweujhcd: 
although  a mischief  was  produced  by  that 
act,  yet  the  same  act  wais  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a benefit  wdiich  was  of  greater 
value f than  the  mischief.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  any  thing  that  is  done  in  the  way 
of  precaution  against  instant  calamity,  as  also 
with  any  thing  that  is  done  in  the  e.vercise 
of  the  several  sorts  of  pow'crs  necessary  to  be 
established  in  every  community,  to  wit,  do- 
mestic, judicial,  military,  and  supreme.* 

VI. 

3.  Where  there  is  a certainty  of  an  adequate 
compensation ; and  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  offence  can  be  committed.  This  supposes 
two  things:  1.  That  the  offence  is  such  as 
atlmits  of  an  adequate  compensation ; 2.  That 
such  a compensation  is  sure  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. Of  these  suppositions,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  a merely  ideal  one ; a supposi- 
tion that  cannot,  in  the  universality  here 
given  to  it,  be  verified  by  fact.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  in  practice,  be  numbered  amongst 
the  grounds  of  absolute  impunity.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  a ground  for  an 
abatement  of  that  punishment,  which  other 
considerations,  standing  by  themselves,  w'ould 
seem  to  dictate.  J 

• Sjc  li.  I.  tit.  [.lustilicatious.] 

+ fSee  supra,  ch.  iv.  [Value.] 

J This,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  one 
ground,  at  least,  of  the  favour  .shown  by  perhaps 
all  systems  of  laws,  to  such  oftenders  as  .stand 
upon  a footing  of  responsibility:  shown,  not  di- 
rectly indeed  to  the  prersons  themselves;  but  to 
such  offences  as  none  but  respjonsible  persons 
are  likely  to  have  the  opqiortnnity  of  cnaging  in. 
In  particular,  this  steins  to  be  the  reason  why 
embezzlement,  in  icrtain  cases,  has  not  com- 
monly been  punished  upon  the  footing  of  theft: 
nor  mercantile  frauds  upon  that  of  common 
sharping.® 

• See  tit.  rSimple  Merc.  Deliaudment.] 


§ 3.  Cases  in  which  Punishment  must  be 
inel/icacious. 

VII. 

These  are,  1 . Where  the  penal  provision  is 
not  established  until  after  the  act  is  done 
Such  are  the  cases,  1 . Of  an  ex-post  facto  law 
where  the  legislator  himself  appoints  not  a 
punishment  till  after  the  act  is  done.  2.  Of 
a sentence  beyond  the  law' ; where  the  judge 
of  his  own  authority,  appoints  a punishment 
which  tlie  legislator  hail  not  appointed. 

vm. 

2.  Where  the  penal  provision,  though  esta- 
blished, is  not  coni;ei/ed  to  the  notice  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  seems  intended  that  it 
should  opciMte.  Such  is  the  case  where  the 
law  has  omitted  to  employ  any  of  the  expe- 
dients w'hich  are  necessary,  to  make  sure 
that  every  person  whatsoever,  who  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  law,  be  apijirized  of  all  the 
cases  wiui'^oever,  in  wdiieh  (being  in  the 
station  of  life  he  is  in)  he  can  be  subjected 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.j| 

IX. 

3.  Where  the  penal  provision,  though  it 
were  conveyed  to  a man’s  notice,  could  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  him,  with  respect  to  the 
preventing  him  from  engaging  in  any  act  of 
the  sort  in  question.  Such  is  the  case,  1.  In 
extreme  infancy ; where  a man  has  not  yet 
attained  that  state  or  disposition  of  mind  in 
W'hich  the  prospect  of  evils  so  distant  as  those 
whieli  are  held  forth  by  the  law',  has  the  effect 
of  influencing  his  conduct.  2.  In  insanity, 
wliere  tlie  person,  if  he  has  attained  to  that 
disposition,  has  since  been  deprived  of  it 
through  th«  influence  of  some  permanent 
thougli  unseen  cause.  3.  In  intoxication ; 
where  he  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  tran- 
sient influence  of  a visible  cause:  such  as 
the  use  of  w’ine,  or  opium,  or  other  drugs, 
that  act  in  this  manner  on  the  nervous  system; 
which  condition  is  indeed  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a temporary  insanity  produced  by  an 
assignable  cause. § 

II  SeeB.  II.  Appendix,  tit  iii.  [Promulgation.] 
§ Notwiths  anding  what  is  here  said,  the  cases 
of  infancy  and  intoxication  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  practice  as 
affording  sufficient  grounds  for  absolute  impu- 
nity. But  tins  exception  in  point  of  practice 
is  no  objection  to  the  propriety  of  the  rule  m 
point  of  theory.  The  ground  of  the  exception  is 
neither  more  nor  less  tlian  the  difficulty  there  is 
of  ascertaining  the  matter  of  fact:  viz.  whether 
at  the  requisite  point  of  time  the  party  was  ac- 
tually in  tlie  state  in  que.stion;  that  is,  whetlier 
a given  case  comes  really  under  the  rule,  sup- 
pose the  matter  of  fact  capable  of  being  ® j ‘ 
ly  ascertained,  without  danger  or  mistake,  1 1 
impropriety  of  punishment  would  be  as  mduW  - 
able  in  these  cases  as  in  any  othei.*  , 

The  reason  that  is  commonly  assigned  for  tne 

® See  B.  I.  tit.  iv.  [Exemptions],  and  tit.  vii. 
[Extenuations.] 
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X. 

4.  Where  the  penal  provision  (although, 
being  conveyed  to  the  party’s  notice,  it  might 
very  well  prevent  his  engaging  in  acts  of  the 
sort  in  question,  provided  he  knew  that  it 
related  to  those  acts)  could  not  have  this 
eTect  with  regard  to  the  individual  act  he  is 
about  to  engage  in : to  wit,  because  he  knows 
not  that  it  is  of  the  number  of  those  to  which 
the  penal  provision  relates.  This  may  happen, 

1.  In  the  case  of  unintentionalily ; whore  he 
intends  not  to  engage,  and  thereby  knows 
not  that  he  is  about  to  engage,  in  the  act  in 
which  eventually  he  is  about  to  engage.* 

2.  In  the  case  of  unconsciousness;  where, 
although  he  may  know  that  he  is  about  to 
engage  in  the  act  itself,  yet,  from  not  knowing 
all  the  material  circumstances  attending  it, 
he  knows  not  of  the  teiideury  it  has  to  pro- 
duce that  mischief,  in  contemplation  of  which 
it  has  been  made  penal  in  most  instances, 
■b.  In  the  case  of  mis-supposnl ; where,  al- 
though he  may  know  of  the  tendency  the  act 
has  to  produce  that  degree  of  mischief,  he  sup- 
poses it,  though  mistakeidy,  to  he  attended 
with  some  circumstance,  or  set  of  circumstan- 
ces, which,  if  it  had  been  attended  with,  it 
wmuld  either  not  have  been  productive  of  that 
mischief,  or  have  been  productive  of  such  a 
greater  degree  of  good,  as  has  determined  the 
legislator  in  such  a case  not  to  make  it  penal.f 

XI. 

5.  Where,  though  the  penal  clause  might 
exercise  a full  and  prevailing  influence,  w'ere 
it  to  act  alone,  yet  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  some  opposite  cause  upon  the  will, 
it  must  necessarily  be  inelfectual : because  the 
evil  which  he  sets  himself  about  to  undergo, 
in  the  case  of  his  7iot  engaging  in  the  act,  is 
so  great,  that  the  evil  denounced  by  the  penal 
clause,  in  case  of  his  engaging  in  it,  cannot 
appear  greater.  This  may  happen,  1.  In  the 
case  of  physical  danyer ; where  the  evil  is 
such  as  appears  likely  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  2.  In 
the  case  of  a threatened  mischief;  where  it 
is  such  as  appears  likely  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  intentional  and  conscious  agency 
of  man.\ 


establishing  an  exemption  from  punishment  in 
favour  of  infants,  insane  persons,  and  persons 
under  intoxication,  is  either  false  in  fart,  or  con- 
fusedly expressetl.  The  phrase  is,  that  the  will 
of  these  persons  concurs  not  with  the  art;  that 
they  have  no  vicious  will ; or,  that  they  have  not 
the  free  use  of  their  will.  But  suppose  all  this 
to  be  true;  wluit  is  it  to  the  purpose?  No- 
thing: except  in  as  far  as  it  implies  the  reason 
given  in  the  text. 

* See  ch.  viii.  [Tntentionality.] 

•f  See  ch.  ix.  [Conscioii.sness.] 

:}:  The  influences  of  the  moral  and  rc/i;rious 
sanctions,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  motives  of 
lore  of  reputation  and  rr/igJoH,  are  other  causes, 
the  force  of  which  may,  uiwn  pavtiCiilar  o.  ca- 


XII. 

6.  Where,  though  the  penal  clause  may 
exert  a full  and  prevailing  influence  over  the 
will  of  the  party,  yet  his  physical  facilities 
(owdng  to  the  predominant  influence  of  some 
physical  cause)  are  not  in  a condition  to  follow 
the  determination  of  the  will : insomuch  that 
the  act  is  absolutely  involuntary.  Such  is 
the  case  of  physical  compulsion  or  restraint^ 
by  whatever  means  brought  about;  where 
the  man’s  hand,  for  instance,  is  pushed  against 
some  object  which  his  will  disposes  him  not 
to  touch  ; or  tied  down  from  touching  some 
object  which  his  w'ill  disposes  him  to  touch. 

§ 4 Cases  where  Punishment  is  unprofitable. 

XIII. 

These  are,  1.  Where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
nature  of  the  offence ; on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  punishment,  are,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  thinys,  such,  that  when  compared  together, 
the  evil  of  the  latter  w'ill  turn  out  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  former. 

XIV. 

Now  the  evil  of  the  punishment  divides 
itself  into  four  branches,  by  which  so  many 
different  sets  of  persons  are  affected.  1.  The 
evil  of  coercion  or  restraint;  or  the  pain 
which  it  gives  a man  not  to  be  able  to  do  the 
act,  w'hatever  itbe,  wdiich  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  punishment  he  is  deterred  from  doing. 
This  is  felt  by  those  by  whom  the  law’ is  o/;- 
scjved.  2.  Tlie  evil  of  apprehension ; or  tlie 
pain  which  a man,  who  has  exposed  himself 
to  punishment,  feels  at  the  thoughts  of  un- 
dergoing it.  This  is  felt  by  those  by  wliom 
the  law  has  been  hrohen,  and  who  feel  them- 
selves in  danyer  of  its  being  executed  upon 
them.  .3.  The  evil  of  .s.'///iv.’<77tce  .’H  or  the 
pain  which  a man  feels,  in  virtue  of  the 
punishment  itself,  from  the  time  when  lie 
begins  to  undergo  it.  This  is  felt  by  (hose 
by  whom  the  law  is  broken,  and  upon  whom 
it  comes  actually  to  be  executed.  4.  The 
pain  of  svinpathy,  and  the  oilier  derivative 
evils  resulting  to  the  persons  who  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  several  classes  of  original 
sufferers  just  mentioned. § Now  of  the.se  four 
lots  of  evil,  the  first  will  be  greater  or  less. 


sions,  come  to  (>e  greater  than  that  of  any  punish- 
ment which  the  "legislator  is  able,  or  at  least 
which  lie  will  think  proper,  to  apply.  These, 
therefore,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  have  his 
eye  upon.  But  the  force  of  these  influences  is 
variable  and  ditFerent  in  different  times  and 
places;  the  force  of  the  foregoing  influences  is 
constant  and  the  same,  at  all  times  and  every 
where.  These,  therefore,  it  can  never  be  pro- 
per to  look  upon  as  safe  grounds  for  establish- 
ing absolute  impunity:  owing  (as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  of  infancy  and  into-xication)  to 
the  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  matter 
of  fact. 

II  See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and  Pains. j 

IjSoech.  xii.  [t’tins.(ur:i'.’Cv],  per.  1, 
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acpording  fo  the  nature  of  the  act  from  wliicli 
tlie  party  is  restrained  : the  second  and  tliird 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
which  stands  annexed  to  that  offence. 

XV. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  tlie  evil  of  the 
offence,  this  will  also,  of  course,  be  greater 
or  less,  according  tothe  nature  of  each  offence. 
The  proportion  between  the  one  evil  and  the 
other  will  therefore  be  different  in  the  case 
of  each  particular  offence.  'I'he  cases,  there- 
fore, where  punishment  is  unprofitable  on  this 
ground,  can  l)y  no  other  means  be  discovered, 
than  by  an  examination  of  each  particular 
offence  ; which  is  what  will  be  the  business 
of  the  body  of  the  work. 

XVI. 

2.  Where,  although  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  things,  the  evil  resulting  from  the  punish- 
ment is  not  greater  than  the  benefit  which 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  force  with  which 
it  operates,  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
towards  the  excluding  the  evil  of  the  offence, 
yet  it  may  have  been  rendered  so  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  occasional  ciraimsluticcs.  In 
the  number  of  these  circumstances  may  be, 

1.  The  multitude  of  delinquents  at  a parti- 
cular juncture  ; being  such  as  would  increase, 
beyond  tlie  ordinary  measure,  the  quantum  of 
the  second  and  third  lots,  and  thereby  also 
of  a part  of  the  fourth  lot,  in  the  evil  of  the 
punishment.  2.  The  extraordinary  value  of 
the  services  of  some  one  delinquent;  in  the 
case  where  the  effect  of  the  punishment  would 
be  to  deprive  the  community  of  the  benefit 
cf  those  services.  3.  The  displeasure  of  the 
people ; that  is,  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
the  members  of  the  same  community,  in 
cases  where  (owing  to  the  influence  of  some 
occasional  incident)  they  happen  to  conceive 
that  the  offence  or  the  offender  ought  not  to 
be  punished  at  all,  or  at  least  ought  not  to 
he  punished  in  the  way  in  question.  4.  The 
displeasure  oiforeiyn  powders  ; that  is,  of  the 
governing  body,  or  a considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  some  foreiyn  community  or 
communities,  with  which  the  community  in 
question  is  connected, 

§ 5.  Cases  ivhere  Punishment  is  needless. 

XVII. 

These  are,  1.  Where  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  practice  may  be  attained  as 
effectually  at  a cheaper  rate  : by  instruction, 
for  instance,  as  well  as  by  terror : by  inform- 
ing the  understanding,  as  well  as  by  exercising 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  will.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  all  those 
offences  which  consist  in  the  disseminating 
pernicious  principles  in  matters  of  duty ; of 
whatever  kind  the  duty  be ; whether  poli- 
tical, or  moral,  or  religious.  And  this,  w hether 
such  principles  be  disseminated  under,  or  even 
without  a sincere  persuasion  of  their  being 
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beneficial.  I say,  even  without:  for  though 
in  such  a case  it  is  not  instruction  that  can 
prevent  the  w'riter  from  endeavouring  to  in- 
culcate  his  principles,  yet  it  may  the  readers 
from  adopting  them  ; w'ithout  which,  his  en- 
deavouring to  inculcate  them  will  do  no  harm. 
In  such  a case,  the  sovereign  wll  commonly 
have  little  need  to  take  an  active  part:  if  it 
be  the  interest  of  one  individual  to  inculcate 
principles  that  are  pernicious,  it  W'ill  as  surely 
be  the  interest  of  other  individuals  to  expose 
them.  But  if  the  sovereign  must  needs  take 
a part  in  the  controversy,  the  pen  is  the 
proper  w'eapon  to  combat  error  with,  not  the 
sw'ord. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  I’ROl’OUTION  BETWEEN  PLXISHMENTS 
AND  OFFENCES. 

I. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  object  of  all 
law’s  is  to  prevent  mischief ; that  is  to  say, 
when  it  is  w'orth  while ; but  that,  w'here 
there  are  no  other  means  of  doing  this  than 
punishment,  there  are  four  cases  in  which  it 
is  not  worth  while. 

II. 

When  it  is  w'orth  while,  there  are  four 
subordinate  designs  or  objects,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  to  compass,  as  far  as 
may  be,  that  one  general  object,  a legislator, 
whose  view’s  are  governed  by  the  principle  ot 
utility,  comes  naturally  to  propose  to  himself. 

III. 

1.  His  first,  most  extensive,  and  most  eli- 
gible object,  is  to  prevent,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  and  worth  while,  all  sorts  of  offences 
whatsoever  :*  in  other  w’ords,  so  to  manage 
that  no  offence  whatsoever  may  be  committed. 

IV. 

2.  But  if  a man  must  needs  commit  an 
offence  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  next  object 
is  to  induce  him  to  commit  an  offence  less  mis- 
chievous, rather  than  one  more  mischievous : 
in  other  w’ords,  to  choose  always  the  least 
mischievous  of  two  offences  that  will  either 
of  them  suit  his  purpose. 

v. 

3.  When  a man  has  resolved  upon  a par- 
ticular offence,  the  next  object  is  to  dispose 
him  to  do  no  more  mischief  than  is  necessary 
to  his  purpose : in  other  w’ords,  to  do  as  little 
mischief  as  is  consistent  w'ith  the  benefit  he 
has  in  view’. 

VI. 

4.  The  last  object  is,  w’hatever  the  mis- 
chief be  which  it  is  proposed  to  prevent,  to 
prevent  it  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  possible. 


* By  offences  I mean,  at  present,  acts  which 
appear  to  him  to  have  a tendency  to  produce 
mischief. 
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vir. 

Subservient  to  these  four  objects,  or  pur- 
poses, must  be  the  rules  or  canons  by  whicli 
the  proportion  of  punishments*  to  offences  is 
to  be  governed. 

VIII. 

Rule  1.  — 1.  The  first  object,  it  has  been 
seen,  is  to  prevent,  in  as  far  as  it  is  worth 
while,  all  sorts  of  offences : therefore. 

The  value  of  the  puniahment  must  not  he 
less  in  any  case  than  what  is  sufficient  to  out- 
weiyh  that  of  the  profit  \ of  the  offence.  % 

If  it  be,  the  offence  (unless  some  other 
considerations,  independent  of  the  punish- 
ment, should  intervene  and  operate  effica- 
ciously in  the  character  of  tutelary  motives  ||) 
will  be  sure  to  be  committed  notwithstand- 
ing : § the  whole  lot  of  punishment  will  he 

* [Punishments.]  The  same  rules  (it  is  to  be 
ebserved]  may  be  applied,  with  little  variation, 
.0  rewards  as  well  as  punishment:  in  short,  to 
motives  in  general,  which,  according  as  they  are 
of  the  pleasurable  or  painful  kind,  are  of  the 
nature  of  reward  or  pnnislwiciu  ; and,  accord- 
ing as  the  act  they  are  applied  to  produce  is  of 
the  positive  or  negative  kind,  are  styled  impelling 
or  restraining.  See  ch.  x.  [Motives],  par.  4iJ. 

-]•  [Profit.]  By  the  profit  of  an  offence,  is  to 
ne  understood,  not  merely  the  pecuniary  pro- 
fit, but  the  pleasure  or  advantage,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  which  a man  reaps,  or  expects  to 
reap,  from  the  gratification  of  the  desire  which 
orompted  him  to  engage  in  the  offence.® 

It  is  the  profit  (that  is,  the  exjiectation  of  the 
profit)  of  the  offence  that  constitutes  the  i)n- 
vcUiiiff  motive,  or,  where  there  arc  several,  the 
vum  of  the  impelling  motives,  by  which  a man 
IS  prompted  to  engage  in  the  offence.  It  is 
the  punishment,  that  is,  the  expectation  of  the 
punishment,  that  constitutes  the  irsfraiuiu!' mo- 
tive, which,  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction 
with  others,  is  to  act  upon  him  in  a couirary  di- 
rection, so  as  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  en- 
gaging in  the  offence.  Accident  il  circumstances 
apart,  the  strength  of  the  temjitation  is  as  the 
force  of  the  seducing,  that  is,  of  the  impelling 
motive  or  motives.  To  say  then,  as  authors 
of  great  merit  and  great  ntune  have  said,  that 
•he  punishment  ouglit  not  to  increase  with  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
•ji  mechanics,  that  the  moving  force  or  mnwen- 
lum  of  the  pn-ier  need  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  momentum  of  the  burthen. 

J Bcccaria,  dei  diletti,  § fi,  id.  trad.  par.  Mo- 
rclict,  § ‘23. 

Ij  See  ch.  xi.  [liispositions],  n r.  2!f. 

§ It  is  a well-known  adage,  tliough  it  is  to  be 
noped  not  a true  one,  that  every  man  has  his 
price.  It  is  commonly  meant  of  a man’s  virtue. 
This  saying,  though  in  a very  different  sense, 
was  strictly  verified  by  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws;  by  which  a fixed  price  was  set,  not  u))on 
a man’s  virtue  indeed,  but  upon  his  life:  that 
of  the  .sovereign  himself  among  the  rest.  For 
2(!0  shillings  you  might  have  killed  a peasant:'’ 
for  six  times  as  much,  a nobleman : for  six-and- 
thirty  times  as  much  you  might  have  killed  the 


* See  ch.  X.  [Motives],  § 1. 

'Wilkin’s  Leg.  Anglo-.Sax,  p.  ’/\,  72.  See 
Hume,  V’ol.  I.  App.  U p.  ‘2111. 
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thrown  away ; it  will  be  altogether  ineffica- 
cious.* 

IX. 

The  above  rule  has  been  often  objected  to, 
on  account  of  its  seeming  harshness;  but 
this  can  only  have  happened  for  want  of  its 
being  properly  understood.  The  strength  of 
the  temptation,  catcris  paribus,  is  ns  the 
profit  of  the  offence ; the  (juantmn  of  the 
punishment  must  rise  with  the  profit  of  the 
offence : ca  teris  paribus,  it  must  therefore 
rise  with  the  strength  of  the  temptation. 
This  there  is  no  disputing.  True  it  is,  that  the 
stronger  the  temptation,  the  less  conclusive 
is  the  indication  which  the  act  of  delinquency 
affords  of  the  depravity  of  the  offender’s  dis- 
position.! So  far,  then,  as  the  absence  of  any 
aggravation,  arising  from  extraordinary  de- 
pravity of  disposition,  may  operate,  or  at  the 
utmost,  so  far  as  the  presence  of  a ground  of 
extenuation,  resulting  from  the  innocence  or 
beneficence  of  the  offender’s  disposition,  can 
operate,  the  strength  of  the  temptation  may 
0[)crate  in  abatement  of  the  demand  for  pu- 
nishment. But  it  can  never  o|)erate  so  far  as 
to  indicate  tlie  propriety  of  making  tlie  pu- 
nishment ineffectual,  which  it  is  sure  to  be 
when  l)i-ought  helow  the  level  of  the  appa- 
rent profit  of  the  offence. 

The  partial  licnevolence  wliich  should  pre- 
vail for  the  reduction  of  it  below  this  level, 
would  counteract  as  well  those  purposes  which 
such  a motive  would  actually  have  in  view, 
as  those  more  extensive  puiqioses  wliich  bene- 
volence ouglit  to  have  in  view:  it  would  be 
cruelty  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  very 
persons  in  whose  behalf  it  pleads . in  its  effects, 
I mean,  however  opposite  in  its  intention. 
Cruelty  to  the  public,  that  is,  cruelty  to  the 


king.  A king  in  those  days  was  worth  cx.TCt'y 
7’2tiO  shillings.  If,  then,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
for  cxamiile,  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  it,  he 
had  a secure  and  legal  w'ay  of  gratifying  hi.s  im- 
patience: he  had  but  to  kill  the  king  with  one 
hand,  and  pay  himself  with  the  other,  and  all 
was  right.  An  Earl  Godwin,  or  a Duke  Streon, 
coukl  have  bought  the  lives  of  a whole  dynasty. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  ever  a king  in  those  days  died 
in  his  bed,  he  must  have  had  something  else, 
besides  this  law,  to  thank  for  it.  This  being 
the  jiroduction  of  a remote  and'  barbarous  age, 
the  absurdity  of  it  is  presently  recognised : but, 
u])on  examination,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
freshest  l.vvs  of  the  most  civilized  nations  are 
continually  falling  into  the  same  error.*’  This, 
in  .short,  is  the  case  wbere.soever  the  punishment 
is  fixed  while  the  profit  of  delinquency  is  inde- 
finite: or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  where  the 
punishment  is  limited  to  such  a mark,  that  the 
profit  of  delinquency  may  reach  beyond  it. 

* See  ch.  xv.  [('ases  unmeet],  § 1. 

+ See  ch.  xi.  [Dispositions],  par.  42. 


' See  in  particular  the  TiiffUsfi  .Statute  Lmes 
throughout,  Bonaparte's  Penal  Code,  and  t*’e 
recently  enacted  or  not  enacted  .Spanish  J’enal 
Code.  — Kate  by  the  Author,  .1  aty  1)!22. 
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innocent,  by  suffering  them,  for  want  of  an 
adcrinate  protection,  to  lie  exposed  to  the  mis- 
cliief'of  the  olfeiice : cruelty  even  to  the  offen- 
der liiiii'Clf,  l)v  punishing  him  to  no  purpose, 
and  without  the  clmnce  of  coinpassing  that 
beneficial  end,  by  wliichiHone  the  introduction 
of  tlie  evil  of  punishment  is  to  be  justified. 

X. 

Rule  2.  But  whether  a given  offence  shall 
.10  prevented  in  a given  degree  by  a given 
rpiantity  of  punishment,  is  never  any  thing 
better  than  a chance;  for  the  purchasing  of 
which,  whatever  punishment  is  employed,  is 
so  much  expended  in  advance.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  it  the  better  chance  of  out- 
weighing the  profit  of  the  offence. 

The  the  mischief  of  the  offence,  the 

firentcr  is  the  eipcnse,  irhich  it  mop  be  tvorth 
white  to  be  (it,  in  the  icaij  of  punishment  * 
xr. 

Rule  3.  The  next  object  is,  to  induce  a man 
to  choose  always  the  least  mischievous  of  two 
offences : therefore, 

Where  two  offences  come  in  competition,  the 
punishment  for  the  greater  offence  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  a man  to  prefer  the  /ess.  f 

XII. 

Rule  4.  AVlien  a man  has  resolved  upon  a 
particular  offence,  the  nextobject  is,  toinduce 
liiin  to  do  no  more  mischief  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  [lurpose:  therefore 

The  punishment  should  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  to  each  particular  offence,  that  for  every 
part  of  the  mischief  there  may  be  a motive  to 
restrain  the  offender  from  giving  birth  to  tV.J 

• For  example,  if  it  can  ever  be  worth  while  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  so  horrible  a punishment 
as  that  of  burning  alive,  it  will  be  more  so  in 
the  view  of  preventing  such  a crime  as  that  of 
murder  or  incendiarLsm,  than  in  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  uttering  of  a piece  of  bad  money. 
See  B.  I.  tit.  [Defraudment  touching  the  Coin] 
and  [Incendiarism.] 

+ Kspr.  des  I^oix,  L.  vi.  c.  If). 

If  any  one  have  any  doubt  of  this,  let  him 
conceive  the  offence  to  be  divided  into  as  many 
separate  offences  as  there  are  distinguishable 
l>arcels  of  mischief  that  result  from  it.  Let  it 
consist,  for  example,  in  a man’s  giving  you  ten 
blows,  or  stealing  from  you  ten  shillings.  If, 
then,  for  giving  you  ten  blows,  he  is  punished 
HO  more  than  for  giving  you  five,  the  giving  you 
five  of  these  ten  blows  is  an  offence  for  which 
there  is  no  punishment  at  all : which  being  un- 
derstood, as  often  as  a man  gives  you  rive  blows, 
he  will  be  sure  to  give  yon  rive  more,  since  lie 
may  have  thepleasureof  givingyou  these  five  for 
nothing.  In  like  manner,  if  tor  stealing  from 
you  ten  shillings,  he  is  punishetl  no  more  than 
for  stealing  rive,  the  stealing  of  the  remaining 
five  of  those  ten  shillings  is  an  offence  for  which 
there  is  no  punishment  at  all.  This  rule  is  vio- 
lated in  almost  every  page  of  every  body  of  laws 
I have  ever  seen. 

The  profit,  it  is  to  he  observed,  though  fre- 
quently, is  not  constantly,  proportioned  to  the 
mischief : for  example,  where  a thief,  along  with 
the  things  he  covets,  steals  otlters  which  are  of 


XIII. 

Rule  5.  The  last  object  is,  whatever  mis- 
chief  is  guarded  against,  to  guard  against  it  at 
as  cheap  a rate  as  possible;  therefore 

The  jninishinent  ought  in  no  case  to  be  more 
than  what  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  confor- 
mity with  the  rules  here  given, 

XIV. 

Rule  6.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  tliat 
owing  to  the  different  manners  and  degrees 
in  which  persons  under  different  circumstances 
are  affected  by  the  same  exciting  cause,  a pu- 
nishment which  is  the  same  in  name  will  not 
always  either  really  produce,  or  even  so  much 
as  appear  to  others  to  produce,  in  two  differ- 
ent persons  the  same  degree  of  pain : therefore. 
That  the  quantity  actually  inflicted  on  each 
individual  offender  may  correspond  to  the  qnnn- 
lity  intended  for  similar  offenders  in  general, 
the  several  circumstances  influencing  sensibility 
ought  always  to  be  taken  into  account. \\ 

XV, 

Of  the  above  rules  of  proportion,  the  four 
first,  we  may  perceive,  serve  to  mark  out  the 
limits  on  the  side  of  diminution  ; the  limits 
below  which  a punishment  ought  not  to  be  di- 
minished: the  fifth,  the  limits  on  the  side  of 
increase;  the  limits  above  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  increased.  The  five  first  are  calculated 
to  serve  as  guides  to  the  legislator;  the  sixth 
is  calculated,  in  some  measure,  indeed,  for  the 
same  purpose;  but  principally  for  guiding  the 
judge  in  his  endeavours  to  conform,  on  both 
sides,  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislator. 

XVI. 

Let  us  look  hack  a little.  The  first  rule, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  conveniently  appli- 
cable to  practice,  may  need,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
little  more  particularly  unfolded.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  then,  that  for  the  sake  of  accuracy 
it  was  necessary,  instead  of  the  wmixl  quantity, 
to  make  use  of  the  less  perspicuous  term  value. 
For  the  word  quantity  will  not  properly  in- 
clude the  circumstances  either  of  certainty  or 
proximity ; circumstances  which,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a lot  of  pain  or  pleasure,  must 
always  be  taken  into  the  account. § Now,  on 
the  one  hand,  a lot  of  punishment  is  a lot  of 
pain;  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit  of  an 
offence  is  a lot  of  pleasure,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it.  But  the  profit  of  the  offence  is 
commonly  more  certain  than  the  punishment, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  appears  so 
at  least  to  the  offender.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
commonly  more  immediate.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that,  in  order  to  maintain  its  superiority 
over  the  profit  of  the  offence,  the  punishment 
must  have  its  value  made  up  in  some  other 
way,  in  proportion  to  that  whereby  it  falls 
short  in  the  tw'o  points  of  certainty  and  proxi- 

no  use  to  him.  This  may  hapjien  through  wan- 
tonness, indolence,  precipitation.  See.  Sec, 

II  See  ch.  vi.  [Sensibility.] 

§ See  ch.  iv.  [Value.J 
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mity.  Now,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
it  can  receive  any  addition  to  its  value,  but 
by  receiving  an  addition  in  point  of  maynitiide. 
Wherever,  then,  the  value  of  the  punishment 
falls  short,  either  in  point  of  certainty,  or  of 
proximity,  of  that  of  the  profit  of  the  offence, 
it  must  receive  a proportionable  addition  in 
point  of  magnitude* 

XVII. 

Yet  farther.  To  make  sure  of  giving  the 
value  of  the  punishment  the  superiority  over 
that  of  the  offence,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
some  cases,  to  take  into  the  account  the  pro- 
fit not  only  of  the  individual  ofi’cnce  to  which 
the  punishment  is  to  be  annexed,  but  also  of 
such  other  offences  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
offender  is  likely  to  have  already  committed 
without  detection.  This  random  inode  of 
calculation,  severe  as  it  is,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  having  recourse  to,  in  certain 
cases;  in  such,  to  wit,  in  which  the  profit  is 
pecuniary,  the  chance  of  detection  very  small, 
and  the  obnoxious  act  of  such  a nature  as  in- 
dicates a habit : for  example,  in  the  case  of 
b auds  against  the  coin.  If  it  be  ml  recurred 
to,  the  practice  of  committing  the  offence 
will  be  sure  to  be,  upon  the  balance  of  the 
account,  a gainful  practice.  That  being  the 
case,  the  legislator  will  be  absolutely  sure  of 
not  being  able  to  suppress  it,  and  the  whole 
punishment  that  is  bestowed  upon  it  w'ill  be 
thrown  away.  In  a word  (to  keep  to  the 
same  expressions  we  set  out  with)  that  whole 
rpiantity  of  punishment  wall  be  inefficacious. 

XVIII. 

Rule  7.  These  things  being  considered, 
the  three  following  rules  may  be  laid  down 
by  way  of  supplement  and  explanation  to 
Rule  1. 

To  enable  the  value  of  the  punishment  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  profit  of  the  offence,  it 
must  be  increased,  in  point  of  magnitude,  in 
proportion  as  it  falls  short  inpoint  of  certainty. 

XIX. 

Rule  8.  Punishment  must  be  further  in- 
creased in  point  of  magnitude,  in  proportion 
as  it  falls  short  in  point  of  pro.vimity. 

XX. 

Rule  9.  Where  the  act  is  conclusively  indi- 
cative of  a habit,  such  an  increase  must  be 
given  to  the  punishment  as  may  enable  it  to 
outweigh  the  profit  not  only  of  the  individual 
offence,  hut  of  such  other  like  offences  as  are 
likely  to  have  been  committed  with  impunity  by 
the  same  offender. 

XXI. 

There  may  be  a few'  other  circumstances 
or  considerations  which  may  influence,  in 
some  small  degree,  the  demand  for  punish- 
ment : bnt  as  the  propriety  of  these  is  either 
not  so  demonstrable,  or  not  so  constant,  or 

* It  is  for  this  reason,  tor  example,  that  simple 
rompensation  is  never  looked  upon  as  sufficient 
pimishineiit  t(>r  theft  or  rolibery. 
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the  application  of  them  not  so  determinate, 
as  that  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  doubteil 
whether  they  be  worth  putting  on  a level 
with  the  others. 

XXII. 

Rule  10.  When  a punishment,  which  in 
point  of  quality  is  particularly  well  calculated 
to  answer  its  intention,  cannot  exist  in  less 
than  a certain  quantity,  it  may  sometimes  be 
of  use,  for  the  sake  of  employing  it,  to  stretch 
a little  beyond  that  quantity  which,  on  other 
accounts,  would  be  strictly  necessary. 

XXIII. 

Rule  11.  In  particular,  this  may  sometimes 
be  the  case,  where  the  punishment  proposed  is 
of  such  a nature  as  to  be  particularly  well 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a moral 
lesson.'\ 

XXIV. 

Rule  12.  The  tendency  of  the  above  con- 
siderations is  to  dictate  an  augmentation  in 
the  punishment ; the  following  rule  operates 
in  the  way  of  diminution.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases  (it  has  been  seen)J  in  which,  by 
the  influence  of  accidental  circumstances, 
punishment  may  be  rendered  unprofitable  in 
the  w'hole ; in  the  same  cases  it  may  chance 
to  be  rendered  unprofitable  as  to  a part  only. 
Accordingly, 

In  adjusting  the  quantum  of  punishment,  the 
circumstances,  by  which  all  punishment  may  he 
rendered  unprofitable,  ought  to  be  attended  tc  . 

XXV. 

Rule  13.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  more 
various  and  minute  any  set  of  provisions  arc, 
the  greater  the  chance  is  that  any  given 
article  in  them  will  not  be  borne  in  mind; 
without  which,  no  benefit  can  ensue  from  it. 
Distinctions,  w'hich  are  more  complex  than 
w’hat  the  conceptions  of  those  whose  conduct 
it  is  designed  to  influence  can  take  in,  will 
even  be  worse  than  useless.  The  whole  sys- 
tem W’ill  present  a eonfused  appearance  ; and 
thus  the  effect,  not  only  of  the  proportions 
established  by  the  articles  in  question,  but  of 
w’hatever  is  connected  with  them,  will  be 


A punishment  may  be  said  to  be  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a moral  lesson,  when, 
by  reason  of  the  ignominy  it  stamps  upon  the 
offence,  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  public 
with  sentiments  of  aversion  towards  those  per- 
nicious habits  and  dispositions  with  which  the 
offence  apjiears  to  be  connected  • and  thereby  to 
inculcate  the  opposite  beneficial  habits  and  dis- 
positions. 

It  is  this,  for  example,  if  any  thing,  that  must 
justify  the  application  of  so  severe  a punishment 
as  the  infamy  of  a public  exhibition,  hereinafter 
proposed,  for  him  who  lifts  up  his  hand  against 
a woman,  or  against  his  father.  See  B.  I.  tit. 
[Simp.  Corporal  Injuries.] 

It  is  partly  on  this  principle,  I suppose,  that 
military  legislators  have  justified  to  themselves 
the  inflicting  death  on  the  soldier  who  lifts  up 
his  hand  against  his  superior  ofkcer. 

J Sec  ch.  XV.  [Cases  unmeet],  ^ 1, 
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fici^troycd.*  To  draw  a prerise  line  of  direc- 
tion in  such  case  seems  impossible.  How- 
ever, by  way  of  memento,  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  subjoin  the  following  rule. 

Among  provisions  designed  to  perfect  the 
jiroportion  between  punishments  and  olfenees, 
if  any  occur,  which,  hg  their  own  pi/rtieuhir 
good  effects,  would  not  make  up  for  the  harm 
they  would  do  hg  adding  to  the  intricaeg  of 
the  Code,  they  should  he  omitted.] 

XXVI. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  political 
s.inction',  Iieing  tliat  to  which  the  sort  of 
pmiishment  belongs,  which  in  this  cliapfer  is 
all  along  in  view,  is  but  one  of  four  sanctions, 
which  may  all  of  them  contribute  their  share 
towards  producing  the  same  effects.  It  may 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  adjusting  the 
(piantity  of  political  punishment,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  assistance  it  may  meet 
with  from  those  other  controuling  powers. 
'I’rue  it  is,  that  from  each  of  these  several 
sources  a very  powerful  assistance  may  some- 
times he  derived.  Hut  the  case  is,  that  (set- 
ting aside  the  moral  sanction,  in  the  case 
where  the  force  of  it  is  expressly  adopted  in- 
to and  modified  by  the  politicaljj  the  force 
of  those  other  powers  is  never  determinate 
enough  to  be  depended  upon.  It  can  never 
be  reduced,  like  polititral  |)unisbmcnt,  into 
exact  lots,  nor  meted  out  in  miinber,  quan- 
tity, and  value.  The  legislator  is  therefore 
obliged  to  provide  the  full  complement  of 
punishment,  as  if  he  were  sure  of  not  receiv- 
ing any  assistance  whatever  from  any  of  those 
quarters.  If  he  does,  so  much  the  better : 
but  lest  he  should  not,  it  is  necessary  he 
should,  at  all  events,  make  that  provision 
which  dejicnds  upon  himself. 

XXVII. 

It  may  be  of  use,  in  this  place,  to  recapi- 
tulate the  several  circumstances,  which,  in 
establishing  the  proportion  betwixt  pimish- 
monts  and  oflences,  are  to  be  attended  to. 
'Phese  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  Offence; 

1.  The  profit  of  the  olfcnce  ; 

2.  The  mischief  of  the  ofience  ; 

3.  The  profit  and  mischief  of  other  greater 

or  lesser  olfenees,  of  dilferent  sorts, 
n hich  the  olfender  may  have  to  choose 
out  of; 

• See  B.  II.  tit.  [Purposes.]  Append,  tit. 
[Composition.] 

•j-  Notwithstanding  this  rule,  my  fear  is,  that 
in  the  ensuing  model,  1 may  be  thought  to  have 
carried  iny  endeavours  at  proportionality  too 
far.  Hitherto  scarce  any  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it.  IVIontesquieu  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most the  first  who  has  had  the  least  idea  of  any 
such  thing.  In  such  a matter,  therefore,  excess 
seemed  more  eligible  than  defect.  The  difficulty 
is  to  invent : that  done,  if  any  thing  seems  su- 
perfluous, it  is  easy  to  retrench, 
i See  B.  I.  tit.  [Punishments.] 


4.  The  profit  and  mischief  of  othei  olfenees 
of  the  same  sort,  which  the  same  of- 
fender may  probably  have  been  guilt v 
of  already. 

II.  On  the  part  of  the  Punishment : 

5.  The  magnitude  of  the  punishment : com- 
po.sed  of  its  intensity  and  duration  ; 

G.  The  deficiency  of  the  punishment  in  point 
of  certainty ; 

7.  The  deficiency  of  the  punishment  in  point 
of  pi-oximity  ; 

8.  The  (juality  of  the  punishment ; 

}).  The  accidental  advantage  in  point  of  qua- 
lity of  a imnishment,  not  strictly  needed 
in  point  of  quantity  ; 

10.  The  use  of  a punishment  of  a partieular 

quality,  in  the  character  of  a moral 
lesson. 

III.  On  the  part  of  the  Offender : 

1 1 . The  responsibility  of  the  class  of  persons 

in  a way  to  oirend  ; 

12.  The  sensibility  ofeach  particular  offender; 

1 3.  The  ])articular  merits  or  useful  qualities 

of  any  particular  olfender,  in  case  of  a 
punishment  which  might  deprive  the 
community  of  the  benelit  of  them; 

14.  The  multitude  of  olfenders  on  any  parti- 

cular occasion. 

IV.  On  the  part  o f the  Public,  at  any 

particulai'  conjuncture ; 

15.  The  inclinations  of  the  people,  for  nr 

against  any  quantity  or  mode  of  punish- 
ment ; 

16.  The  inclinations  of  foreign  powers. 

V.  On  the  part  of  the  Law  : that  is,  of 

the  public  for  a continuance: 

17.  The  necessity  of  making  small  sacrifices, 

in  point  of  proportionality,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity. 

xxvm. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who,  at  first 
sight,  may  look  iqion  the  nicety  employed  in 
the  adjustment  of  such  rules,  as  so  much 
la'iour  lost : for  gross  ignorance,  they  will 
say,  never  troubles  itself  about  Ians,  and 
passion  does  not  calculate.  But  the  evil  of 
ignorance  admits  of  cure  :j|  and  as  to  the  pi  o- 
position  that  passion  does  not  calculate,  thi.s, 
like  most  of  these  very  genera)  and  oracular 
propositions,  is  not  true.  Wh^r  n:atters  of 
such  importiince  as  [litin  and  pUasnreareat 
stake,  iind  these  in  the  highest  degree  (the 
only  matters,  in  short,  that  can  be  of  im- 
portance) who  is  there  that  does  not  calcu- 
late? Men  calculate,  some  with  less  exact- 
ness, indeed,  some  with  more  : but  all  men 
calculate.  I would  not  say,  that  even  a mad- 
man does  not  calculate.^  Passion  calcu- 
lates, more  or  less,  in  every  man  : in  different 
men,  according  to  the  warmth  or  coolness  of 

i|  See  Append,  tit.  [Promulgation.] 

§ There  are  few  madmen  but  what  are  ob- 
served to  be  afraid  of  the  strait  waistcoat. 
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their  dispositions : according  to  the  firmness 
or  irritability  of  their  minds : according  to 
the  nature  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
HCted  upon.  Happily,  of  all  passions,  that  is 
the  most  given  to  calculation,  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  which,  by  reason  of  its  strength, 
constancy,  and  universality,  society  has  most 
to  apprehend  ;*  I mean  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  motive  of  pecuniary  interest : so  that 
these  niceties,  if  such  they  are  to  be  called, 
liave  the  best  chance  of  being  efficacious, 
where  efficacy  is  of  the  most  importance. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  THE  PROPERTIES  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  A LOT 
OF  PUNISHMENT. 

I. 

It  has  been  shown  what  the  rules  are,  which 
might  to  be  observed  in  adjusting  the  propor- 
tion between  the  punishment  and  the  offence. 
'I'lie  properties  to  be  given  to  a lot  of  punish- 
r.ieiir,  in  every  instance,  will,  of  course,  be  such 
iis  it  stands  in  need  of,  in  order  to  be  capable 
ofbeing  applied,  in  conformity  to  those  rules: 
the  quality  will  be  regulated  by  the  quantity. 

II. 

The  first  of  those  rules,  we  may  remember, 
was.  that  the  quantity  of  punishment  must  not 
be  less,  in  any  case,  than  what  is  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  profit  of  the  offence:  since, 
as  often  as  it  is  less,  the  whole  lot  (unless  by 
accident  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied 
from  some  of  the  other  sanctions)  is  throwm 
away;  it  is  inefficacious.  The  fifth  was,  that 
the  punishment  ought  in  no  case  to  be  more 
tlian  what  is  required  by  the  several  other 
rules:  since,  if  it  be,  all  that  is  above  that 
quantity  is  needless.  The  fourth  was,  that 
the  punishment  should  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  to  each  individual  offence,  that  every 
part  of  the  mischief  of  that  offence  may  have 
a penalty  (that  is,  a tutelary  motive)  to  en- 
counter it : otherwise,  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  the  offence  as  has  not  a penalty  to  corre- 
spond to  it,  it  is  as  if  there  were  no  punishment 
in  the  case.  Now,  to  none  of  those  rules  can 
a lot  of  punishment  be  conformable,  unless, 
for  every  variation  in  point  of  quantity,  in  the 
mischief  of  the  species  of  offence  to  which  it 
is  annexed,  such  lot  of  punishment  admits  of 
a correspondent  variation.  To  prove  this, 
let  the  profit  of  the  offence  admit  of  a multi- 
tude of  degrees.  Suppose  it,  then,  at  any  one 
of  these  degrees : if  the  punishment  be  less 
than  what  is  suitable  to  that  degree,  it  will 
be  inefficacious ; it  will  be  so  much  thromi 
away ; if  it  be  more,  as  far  as  the  difference 
extends,  it  will  be  needless ; it  will  therefore 
be  thrown  away  also  in  that  case. 

The  first  property,  therefore,  that  ought  to 

• See  cb.  xii.  | Consequences],  par,  33. 
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be  given  to  a lot  of  punishment,  is  that  of  be- 
ing variable  in  point  of  quantity,  in  conformity 
to  every  variation  which  can  take  place  in 
either  the  profit  or  mischief  of  the  offence. 
This  property  might,  perhaps,  be  termed,  in 
a single  word,  variability. 

III. 

A second  property,  intimately  connected 
wdth  the  former,  may  be  styled  equability.  It 
will  avail  but  little,  that  a mode  of  punish- 
ment (proper  in  all  other  respects)  has  been 
established  by  the  legislator;  and  that  capa- 
ble of  being  screwed  up  or  let  down  to  any 
degree  that  can  be  required ; if,  after  all,  what- 
ever degree  of  it  be  pitched  upon,  that  same 
degree  shall  be  liable,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  produce  a very  heavy  degree  of 
pain,  or  a very  slight  one,  or  even  none  at  all. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  if  circumstances 
happen  one  way,  there  will  be  a great  deal  of 
pain  produced  which  will  be  needless:  if  the 
other  way,  there  will  be  no  pain  at  all  applied, 
or  none  that  will  be  efficacious.  A punish- 
ment, when  liable  to  this  irregularity,  may  be 
styled  an  unequable  one : wdien  free  from  it 
an  equable  one.  The  quantity  of  pain  pro- 
duced by  the  punishment  will,  it  is  true,  depend 
in  a considerable  degree  upon  circumstances 
distinct  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
itself:  upon  the  condition  whicii  the  offender 
is  in,  -with  respect  to  the  circumstances  by 
winch  a man’s  sensibility  is  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced. But  the  influence  of  these  very  cir- 
cumstances will  in  many  cases  be  reciprocally 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  punishment: 
in  other  words,  the  .pain  which  is  produced 
by  any  mode  of  punishment,  will  be  the  joint 
effect  of  the  punishment  wiiich  is  applied  to 
him,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  ex- 
posed to  it.  Now  there  are  some  punishments, 
of  which  the  effect  may  be  liable  to  undergo 
a greater  alteration  by  the  influence  of  such 
foreign  circumstances,  than  the  effect  of  other 
punishments  is  liable  to  undergo.  So  far, 
then,  as  this  is  the  case,  equability  or  unequa- 
bility may  be  regarded  as  properties  belonging 
to  the  punishment  itself. 

IV. 

An  example  of  a mode  of  punishment  which 
is  apt  to  be  imcquable,  is  that  of  banishment, 
when  the  locus  a quo  (or  place  the  party  is 
banished  from)  is  some  determinate  jilace 
appointed  by  the  law,  which  perhaps  the  olfen- 
der  cares  not  whether  he  ever  see  or  no.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  pecuniary,  or  quasi-pecu- 
niary  punishment,  when  it  respects  some  par- 
ticular species  of  property,  which  the  offender 
may  have  been  possessed  of,  or  not,  as  it  may 
happen.  All  these  punishments  may  be  split 
down  into  parcels,  and  measured  out  with  the 
utmost  nicety:  being  divisible  by  time,  at 
least,  if  by  nothing  else.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, any  of  them  defective  in  point  of  varia- 
bility : and  yet,  in  many  cases,  this  defect  in 


nj 
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[mint  of  f‘f|iiability  may  make  tliem  as  unfit 
lor  use  as  if  tliey  were.’ 

V. 

Tlie  tliird  rule  of  proportion  was,  that  where 
t wo  offeiiees  come  in  competition,  the  pimi.sh- 
iiu-nt  for  the  [n  eater  olfence  must  be  siilficient 
io  induce  a man  to  prefer  the  less.  Now,  to 
lie  sutricient  for  this  purpose,  it  must  bo  evi- 
dently and  uniformly  jri eater:  ;;reater,  not  in  j 
lhe  eyes  of  some  men  only,  but  of  all  nien  ■ 
w ho  are  liable  to  be  in  a situation  to  lake  their 
cluiicc  between  the  two  otfencos;  that  is,  in  j 
olfect,  of  all  mankind.  In  other  words,  the  j 
two  fiunisliineiits  must  be  perfectly  commeu- 
^urahte.  Hence  arises  a third  property,  which  | 
may  be  termed  co//i//!<?/i'«rnb</tVi/ •'  to  wit,  with  j 
reference  to  other  punishments.f 
' I.  , 

But  ptinishments  of  different  kinds  are  m | 
very  few  instances  uniforndy  greater  one  than  i 
another ; es()ecially  when  the  lowest  degrees  ■ 
of  that  which  is  ordinarily  the  greater,  are  | 
compared  with  the  highest  degrees  of  that  | 
which  is  ordinarily  the  less:  in  other  words,  i 
punishments  of  different  kinds  are  in  few  in-  j 
stances  uniformly  commensurable.  'J  he  only  j 
certain  and  universal  means  of  making  two 
lots  of  [lunishment  perfectly  commensurable, 
is  by  making  the  lesser  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  tlie  greater.  I'liis  may  be  done 
in  cither  of  two  ways.  1.  By  adding  to  the 
lesser  (uinishment  another  quantity  of  punish- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  ‘2.  By  adding  to  it 
another  quantity  of  a different  kind.  The 
latter  mode  is  not  less  certain  than  the  for- 
mer ; for  though  one  cannot  always  be  abso- 
lutely sure,  that  to  the  same  person  a given 
[lunishinent  will  appear  greater  than  another 
given  punishment ; yet  one  may  be  always 
absolutely  sure,  tlmt  any  given  punishment, 
so  as  it  does  but  come  into  contemplation, 
will  appear  greater  than  none  at  all. 

VII. 

Again  : Punishinent  cannot  act  any  firrther 
than  in  as  far  as  the  idea  of  it,  and  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  offence,  is  present  in  the 

• By  the  English  law,  there  are  several  offen- 
ces which  are  jumished  by  a total  forfeiture  of 
moveables,  not  extending  to  immoveables.  This 
is  the  case  with  suicide,  and  with  certain  s[>ecies 
of  theft  and  homicide.  In  some  cases,  this  is 
the  principal  punishment:  in  others,  even  the 
only  one.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  a man’s 
fortune  happens  to  consist  in  moveables,  he  is 
ruined;  if  in  immoveables,  he  suffers  nothing. 

-f  See  I'icw  of  the  Ilaril-Luhour  Hill.  I>ond. 
17711,  p.  100. 

For  the  idea  of  this  property,  1 must  acknow- 
ledge myself  indebted  to  an  anonymous  letter 
in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  of  tlie  27th  of 
Sentember  1777;  the  author  of  which  is  totally 
unKnown  to  me.  If  any  one  should  be  disposed 
to  think  lightly  of  the  instruction,  on  account 
of  the  cliamiel  by  which  it  was  first  communi- 
cated, let  him  tell  me  wlicrc  I can  find  an  idea 
niore  i:tgcnious  or  ctiginal. 


mind.  The  idea  of  it,  if  not  present,  cannot 
act  at  all ; and  then  the  punishment  itself  must 
be  incfficfirious.  Now,  to  be  present,  it  must 
be  remembered,  and  to  be  remembered  it  must 
have  been  learnt.  But  of  all  punishments 
that  can  he  imagined,  there  are  none  of  which 
the  connection  with  the  offence  is  either  so 
easily  learnt,  or  so  etfieaciously  remembered 
as  those  of  which  the  idea  is  already  in  part 
associated  wfith  some  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
offence  ; which  is  the  case  when  the  one  and 
the  other  have  some  circumstance  that  belongs 
to  them  in  common.  M'hen  this  is  the  case 
with  a punishinent  and  an  offence,  the  piinish- 
nient  is  said  to  hear  an  analoyy  to,  or  to  be 
characteristic  of,  the  olfence.|  Characteris- 
ticalnesH  is,  llierefore,  a fourth  property,  which 
on  this  account  ought  to  be  given,  whenever 
it  can  conveniently  be  given,  to  a lot  of  pu- 
nishment. 

VIII. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  this  con- 
trivance  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  analogy 
is  the  closer.  The  analogy  will  be  the  closer, 
the  more  waterial  ||  that  citvmnstance  is,  which 
is  in  common.  Now,  the  most  material  cir- 
cumstance that  can  belong  to  an  offence  and 
a punishment  in  common,  is  the  hurt  or 
damage  which  they  [irodiice.  The  closest 
analogy,  therefore,  that  can  subsist  between 
an  offence  and  the  punishment  annexed  to  it, 
is  that  wliieh  subsists  between  them  when 
tile  limt  or  damage  they  produce  is  of  the 
same  nature;  in  other  words,  that  which  is 
constituted  by  the  oireninstanre  of  identity 
in  point  of  damage. § Accordingly,  the  mode 
of  pimislunent,  which  of  all  others  bears  the 
closest  analogy  to  the  olfence,  is  that  which 
in  the  [u  oper  and  exact  sense  of  the  word  is 
termed  retaliation.  Relaliation,  therefore,  in 
the  few  eases  in  which  it  is  practicable,  and 
not  too  ex|iensive,  will  have  one  great  advan- 
tage over  every  other  mode  of  punishment. 

IX. 

Again  : It  is  the  idea  only  of  the  punish- 
ment (or,  in  other  words,  t\\e  apparent  punish- 
ment) that  really  acts  upon  the  mind ; the 
punishment  itself  (the  real  punishment)  acts 
not  any  farther  tlian  as  giving  rise  to  that 
idea.  It  is  the  apparent  punishment,  there- 
fore, that  docs  all  the  service  ; 1 mean  in  the 
way  of  example,  which  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject. t It  is  the  real  punishinent  that  does  all 


J See  Montesq.  Esp.  des  Loix.  L.  xii.  ch.  iy. 
He  seems  to  have  the  [iroperty  of  charactcristi- 
calness  in  view;  but  that  the  idea  he  had  of  if 
was  very  indistinct,  a[>pears  from  the  extravar 
gant  advantages  he  attributes  to  it. 

11  See  ch.  vii.  [Actions],  par.  .3. 
g Besides  this,  there  are  a variety  of  other 
ways  in  which  the  punishment  may  bear  an  ana- 
logy  to  the  offence.  This  will  be  seen  by  Icuk- 
ing  over  the  table  of  [lunishnicms. 

'%  See  ch.  XV.  [Cases  unmeci],  g L 2.  »o:c. 
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the  mischief.*  Now  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
way  of  increa,sing  the  magnitude  of  the  ap- 
parent punishment,  is  by  increasing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  real.  The  apparent  m^nitude, 
however,  may  to  a certain  degree  be  increased 
by  other  less  expensive  means;  whenever, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  these  less 
expensive  means  would  have  answered  that 
purpose,  an  additional  real  punishment  is 
employed,  this  additional  real  punishment  is 
needless.  As  to  these  less  expensive  means, 
they  consist,  1.  In  the  choice  of  a particular 
mode  of  punishment;  a punishment  of  a par- 
ticular quality,  independent  of  the  quantity. f 
2.  In  a particular  set  of  solemnities  distinct 
from  the  punishment  itself,  and  accompanying 
the  execution  of  it.J 

X. 

A mode  of  punishment,  according  as  the 
appearance  of  it  bears  a greater  proportion 
to  the  reality,  may  be  said  to  be  the  more 
exemplary.  Now,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
choice  of  the  punishment  itself,  there  is  not 
any  means  by  which  a given  quantity  of  pu- 
nishment can  be  rendered  more  exemplary, 
than  by  choosing  it  of  such  a sort  as  shall 
bear  an  analoyy  to  the  offence.  Hence,  an- 
other reason  for  rendering  the  punishment 
analogous  to,  or  in  other  words  characteristic 
of,  the  offence. 

XI. 

Punishment,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered, 
is  in  itself  an  expense;  it  is  in  itself  an  evil.|l 
-\ccordingly,  the  fifth  rule  of  proportion  is, 
not  to  fji'oduce  more  of  it  than  what  is  de- 
manded by  the  other  rules.  But  this  is  the 
case  as  often  as  any  particle  of  pain  is  pro- 
duced, which  contributes  nothing  to  the  effect 
proposed.  Now,  if  any  mode  of  punishment 
is  more  apt  than  another  to  [)roduce  any  such 
superfluous  and  needless  pain,  it  may  be  styled 
nnfruyal ; if  less,  it  may  be  styled  _/)•«(/«/. 
Frugality,  therefore,  is  a sixth  property  to  be 
wished  for  in  a mode  of  punishment. 

XII. 

The  perfection  of  frugality,  in  a mode  of 
punishment,  is  where  not  only  no  superfluous 
pain  is  produced  on  the  part  of  the  person 
punished,  but  even  that  s;mie  operation,  by 
which  he  is  subjected  to  pain,  is  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  producing  pleasure  on 
the  part  of  some  other  person.  Understand 
a profit  or  stock  of  pleasure  of  the  self-re- 
garding kind  ; for  a pleasure  of  the  dissocial 
kind  is  produced  almost,  of  course,  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  in  whose  breasts  the  offence 
has  excited  the  sentiment  of  ill-will.  Now, 
this  is  the  case  with  pecuniary  punishment, 
as  also  with  such  punishments  of  the  (ptasi- 
pecuniary  kind  as  consist  in  the  subtraction 

• See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet],  § 4,  par.  3 
•j- .See  It.  I.  tit  [Punishments.] 

:j;See  R.  II.  tit.  [lixecution.] 

, TlLlt.  XV.  [(;ases  unmeet],  par,  2. 


of  such  a species  of  possession  as  is  tranfer- 
able  from  one  party  to  another.  The  plea- 
sure, indeed,  produced  by  such  an  operation, 
is  not  in  general  equal  to  the  pain  :§  it  may, 
however,  be  so  in  particular  circumstances^ 
as  where  he,  from  whom  the  thing  is  taken, 
is  very  rich,  and  he,  to  whom  it  is  given, 
very  poor  ; and,  be  it  what  it  will,  it  is  always 
so  much  more  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
other  mode  of  punishment. 

XIII. 

The  properties  of  exemplarity  and  fruga- 
lity seem  to  pursue  the  same  immediate  end, 
though  by  different  courses.  Both  are  occu- 
pied in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  the  real  suffer- 
ing to  the  apparent;  but  exemplarity  tends 
to  increase  the  apparent;  frugality  to  reduce 
the  real 

XIV. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  properties  to 
be  given  to  punishments  in  general,  to  what- 
soever offences  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those 
which  follow  are  of  less  importance,  either  as 
referring  only  to  certain  offences  in  particular, 
or  depending  upon  the  influence  of  transitory 
and  local  circumstances. 

In  the  first  [dace,  the  four  distinct  ends  int  o 
which  the  main  and  general  end  of  punish- 
ment is  di visible, § may  give  rise  to  so  many 
distinct  pi  operties,  according  as  any  particular 
mode  of  punishment  appears  to  be  moi  e p.ir- 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  compassing  of  one 
or  of  another  of  those  ends.  I'o  that  of  ex- 
ample, as  being  the  principal  one,  a particular 
property  has  already  been  adapted.  There 
remain  the  three  inferior  ones  of  reformation, 
disablement,  and  compensation. 

XV. 

A seventh  property,  therefore,  to  be  wished 
for  in  a mode  of  punishment,  is  that  of  sub- 
serviency to  reformation,  or  reforming  ten- 
dency. Now  any  punishment  is  subservient 
to  reformation,  in  proportioi-  to  its  quantity: 
since  the  greater  the  [iimisliment  a man  has 
experienced,  the  strongei  is  the  tende  ncy  it 
has  to  create  in  him  an  aversion  towards  the 
offence  which  was  the  cause  of  it ; and  that 
with  respect  to  all  offences  alike.  But  tliere 
are  certain  punishments  which,  with  regard 
to  certain  offences,  have  a particular  tendency 
to  produce  that  effect  by  reason  of  their 
quality:  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
punishments  in  question,  as  applied  to  the 
offences  in  question,  will  pro  tanto  have  the 
advantage  over  all  others.  This  influence  will 
dc|)end  upon  the  nature  of  the  motive  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  offence  ; the  punishment, 
most  subservient  to  reformation,  will  be  the 
sort  of  punishment  that  is  best  calculated  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  that  motive. 

XVI. 

Thus,  in  offences  originating  from  the  nio- 


§ See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet],  par,  2,  note. 
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tive  of  ill-will,*  that  punishment  has  the 
•sti  o.-iKest  reforming  teiuiency,  which  is  best 
calculated  to  wcicken  the  force  of  the  irascible 
affections  ; and  more  particularly,  in  that  sort 
of  off'iice  whicb  consists  in  an  obstinate  re- 
fusal. on  the  [)art  of  the  offender,  to  do  some- 
tliin§f  which  is  lawfully  required  of  him, f and 
in  which  the  ob.stinacy  is  in  prtrat  measure 
kept  up  by  his  resentment  against  those  who 
hav'e  an  interest  in  forcing  him  to  compliance, 
the  most  efiicaciou.s  punishment  seems  to  be 
that  of  confinement  to  spare  diet. 

XVII. 

'['hus.  also,  in  offences  which  owe  their 
hilt!)  to  the  joint  influence  of  indolence  and 
pecuniary  interest,  that  punishment  seems  to 
jKis-ess  the  strongest  reforming  tendency, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  former  of  tbo.se  dispositions.  And 
more  piirticularly,  in  the  cases  of  theft,  em- 
bezzlement,  and  every  s|)ccies  of  defraud- 
inent,  the  mode  of  punisliment  best  adapted 
to  this  purpose  seems,  in  most  cases,  to  be 
tliat  of  penal  labour. 

XVIII. 

An  eighth  property  to  be  given  to  a lot  ot 
punishment  in  certain  cases,  is  that  of  cffi- 
cacu  with  respect  to  disablement,  or,  as  it 
might  be  styled  more  briefly,  disabling  effi- 
meg.  This  is  a property  which  may  be  given 
in  perfection  to  a lot  of  punishment ; and 
that  with  much  greater  certainty  than  the 
property  of  subserviency  to  reformation.  The 
inconvenience  is,  that  this  property  is  apt,  in 
general,  to  run  counter  to  that  of  frugality: 
there  being,  in  most  cases,  no  certain  way  of 
disabling  a man  from  doing  mischief,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  disabling  him,  in  a great 
measure,  from  doing  good,  either  to  himself 
or  othcr.s.  The  mischief,  therefore,  of  the 
offence  must  be  so  great  as  to  demand  a very 
I’ousiderablc  lot  of  punishment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  e.xample,  before  it  can  warrant  the  ap- 
plication of  a punishment  equal  to  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  disablement. 

XIX. 

The  punishment,  of  which  the  efficacy  in 
this  way  is  the  greatest,  is  evidently  that  of 
death.  In  this  case  the  efficacy  of  it  is  cer- 
tain. This  accordingly  is  the  inmishment 
peculiarly  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  name  of  the  offender,  so  long  as  he  lives, 
may  be  sufficient  to  keep  a whole  nation  in  a 
flame.  This  will  now  and  then  be  the  case 
with  competitors  for  the  sovereignty,  and 
leaders  ot  the  factions  in  civil  wars:  though, 
when  applied  to  olfences  of  so  questionable 
a nature,  in  which  the  question  concerning 
criminality  turns  more  upon  success  than  any 
thing  else ; an  infliction  of  this  sort  may  seem 
to  savour  more  of  hostility  than  punishment. 
At  the  same  time  this  punishment,  it  is  evi- 

• See  cli.  X.  [iWotives.  ] 

S.'C  B.  1.  tit.  [Offences  against  Justice.] 


dent,  is  in  an  eminent  degree  nn  fnigal ; which 
forms  one  among  the  many  objections  there 
are  against  the  use  of  it,  in  any  but  very  ex- 
traordinary cases.J 

XX. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  purpose  may  be  suffi. 
ciently  answered  by  one  or  other  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  conlinement  and  banishment : 
of  which,  imprisonment  is  the  most  strict  and 
efficacious.  For  when  an  olTcnce  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  it  cannot  be  committed  but 
in  a certain  place,  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most 
part,  with  offences  a.gainsf  the  person,  all  the 
law  has  to  do,  in  order  to  disable  the  offender 
from  committing  it,  is  to  prevent  his  being 
in  that  place.  In  any  of  the  offences  which 
consist  in  tin*  breach  or  the  abuse  of  any  kind 
of  trust,  the  purpose  may  be  compiLssed  at  a 
still  cheaper  rate,  nu'rely  by  forfeiture  of  the 
trust;  and  in  general,  in  any  of  those  offences 
which  can  only  be  committed  under  favour 
of  some  relation  in  which  the  offender  stands 
with  reference  to  any  person,  or  sets  of  per- 
sons, merely  by  forfeiture  of  that  relation: 
that  is,  of  the  right  of  continuing  to  reap  the 
advantages  belonging  to  it.  'I’his  is  the  ca.se, 
for  instance,  with  any  of  those  offences  which 
consist  in  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  mar- 
riage, or  of  the  liberty  of  carrying  on  any  lu- 
crative or  other  occupation. 

XXI. 

The  ninth  property  is  that  of  suhservicneg 
to  compensation.  This  property  of  punish- 
ment, if  it  be  vindictive  compensation  that  is 
in  view,  will,  with  little  variation,  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity;  it'  lucrative,  it  is 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  property  of 
pecuniary  punishment. 

XXII. 

In  the  rear  of  all  these  properties  may  be 
introduced  that  of  popularitg ; a very  fleeting 
and  indeterminate  kind  of  property,  which 
may  belong  to  a lot  of  punishment  one  mo- 
ment, and  lie  lost  by  it  the  next.  By  popula- 
rity is  meant  the  property  of  being  acceptable, 
or  rather  not  unaccefitable,  to  the  bulk  ot 
the  (icople,  among  whom  it  is  proposed  to  be 
establisiied.  In  strictness  of  speech,  it  should 
rather  be  called  ab.sence  of  unpopulariig ; tor 
it  cannot  be  expected,  in  regard  to  such  a 
matter  as  punishment,  that  any  species  or  lot 
of  it  should  be  positively  acceiitable  and 
grateful  to  the  people:  it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
most  part,  if  they'  have  no  decided  aversion 
to  the  thoughts  of  it.  Now  the  property  ot 
eharacteristicalness,  above  noticed,  seems  to 
go  as  far  towards  conciliating  the  approbation 
of  the  people  to  a mode  of  punishment,  as 
any ; insomuch  that  popularity  may  be  re- 
garded as  a kind  of  secondary  quality,  de- 
pending upon  that  of  eharacteristicalness.  jj 

t See  13.  I tit.  [Punishments.] 

II  The  property  of  eharacteristicalness,  there- 
Ibve,  is  useful  in'a  mode  of  punishment  in  three 
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The  use  of  inserting  this  property  in  the  ca- 
talogue, is  chiedy  to  make  it  serve  by  way  of 
memento  to  the  legislator,  not  to  introduce, 
without  a cogent  necessity,  any  mode  or  lot 
of  punishment,  towards  which  he  happens  to 
perceive  any  violent  aversion  entertained  by 
the  body  of  the  people. 

XXIII. 

The  effects  of  unpopularity  in  a mode  of 
punishment  are  analogous  to  those  of  unfru- 
gality. The  unnecessary  pain  which  deno- 
minates a punishment  unfrugal,  is  most  apt 
to  be  that  which  is  produced  on  the  part  of 
the  offender.  A portion  of  superfluous  pain 
is  in  like  manner  produced  when  the  punish- 
ment is  unpopular  : but  in  this  case  it  is  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  persons  altogether  inno- 
cent, the  people  at  large.  This  is  already 
one  mischief ; and  another  is,  the  weakness 
which  it  is  apt  to  introduce  into  the  law. 
When  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  law, 
they  voluntarily  lend  their  assistance  in  the 
execution : when  they  are  dissatisfied,  they 
will  naturally  withhold-  that  assistance  ; it 
is  well  if  they  do  not  take  a positive  part  in 
raising  impediments.  This  contributes  great- 
ly to  the  uncertainty  of  the  punishment ; by 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  frequency  of 
the  offence  receives  an  increase.  In  process 
of  time,  that  deficiency,  as  usual,  is  apt  to 
draw  on  an  increase  in  magnitude : an  addi- 
tion of  a certain  quantity  which  otherwise 
would  be  needless* 

XXIV. 

This  property,  it  is  to  he  observed,  neces- 
sarily supposes,  on  the  part  of  tlie  people, 
some  prejudice  or  other,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  legislator  to  endeavour  to  correct. 
For  if  the  aversion  to  the  punishment  in 
question  were  grounded  on  the  princi|)le  of 
utility,  the  punishment  would  be  such  as,  on 
other  accounts,  ought  not  to  he  employed : 
in  which  case  its  pupularity  or  unpoinilarity 
would  never  be  worth  drawing  into  question. 
It  is  properly,  therefore,  a property  not  so 
much  of  the  punishment  as  of  the  people : 
a disposition  to  entertain  an  unreasonable 
dislike  against  an  object  which  merits  their 
approbation.  It  is  the  sign  also  of  another 
property  ; to  wit,  indolence  or  weakness,  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator  : in  suffering  the 
people,  for  the  want  of  some  instruction, 
which  ought  to  be  and  might  be  given  them, 
to  quarrel  with  their  owm  interest.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  so  long  as  any  such  dissatisfaction 
subsists,  it  behoves  the  legislator  to  have  an 


different  ways : 1.  It  renders  a mode  of  punish- 
ment, before  infliction,  more  easy  to  be  borne  in 
mind;  2.  It  enables  it,  especially  after  inflic- 
tion, to  make  the  stronger  impression,  when  it  is 
there;  that  is,  renders  it  the  more  exemplar n: 
3.  It  tends  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
peo))le,  that  is,  it  renders  it  the  more  popular, 

• See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet],  § v. 
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eye- to  it,  as  much  as  if  it  were  ever  so  well 
grounded.  Every  nation  is  liable  to  have  its 
prejudices  and  its  caprices,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  legislator  to  look  out  for,  to 
study,  and  to  cure.f 

XXV. 

The  eleventh  and  last  of  all  the  properties 
that  seem  to  he  requisite  in  a lot  of  punish- 
ment, is  that  of  remissUrilily.X  The  general 
presumption  is,  that  when  punishment  is 
applied,  punishment  is  needful : that  it  ought 
to  be  applied,  and  therefore  cannot  want  lo 
be  remitted.  But  in  very  particular,  and 
those  always  very  deplorable  cases,  it  may 
by  accident  happen  otherwise.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  punishment  shall  have  been  inflicted, 
where,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law 
itself,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  inflicted  : 
that  is,  where  the  sufferer  is  innocent  of  the 
offence.  At  the  time  of  the  sentence  passed 
he  appeared  guilty  ; but  since  then,  accident 
has  brought  his  innocence  to  light.  This 
being  the  case,  so  much  of  the  destined  pu- 
nishment as  he  has.  suffered  already,  there 
is  no  help  for.  The  business  is  then  to  free 
him  from  as  much  as  is  yet  to  come.  But  is 
there  any  yet  to  come  ? There  is  very  little 
chance  of  their  being  any,  unless  it  be  so 
much  as  consists  of  chronical  punishment : 
such  as  imprisonment,  banishment,  penal  la- 
bour, and  the  like.  So  much  as  consists  in 
acute  punishment,  to  wit,  where  the  penal 
process  itself  is  over  presently,  however  per- 
manent the  punishment  may  be  in  its  effects, 
may  be  considered  as  iVremissible.  This  is 
the  case,  for  exanqile,  with  whipping,  brand- 
ing, mutilation,  and  capital  punishinent.  The 
most  i)erfectly  irremissible  of  any  is  capital 
punishment.  For  though  other  ])unishments 
c<innot,  when  they  are  over,  be  remitted,  they 
may  be  compensated  for ; and  although  the 
unfortunate  victim  cannot  be  put  into  the 
same  condition,  yet  possibly  means  may  be 
found  of  putting  him  into  as  good  a condition 
as  he  would  have  been  in  if  he  had  nev'er 
suffered.  This  may  in  general  be  done  very 
effectually  where  the  punishment  has  been  no 
other  than  pecuniary. 

There  is  another  case  in  w hich  the  pro- 
perty of  remissibility  may  appear  to  be  of  use : 
this  is,  w'here,  although  the  offender  has  been 
justly  punished,  yet  on  account  of  some  good 
behaviour  of  his,  displayed  at  a time  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
punishment,  it  may  seem  expedient  to  remit 
a part  of  it.  But  this  it  can  scarcely  be,  if 
the  proportion  of  the  punishment  is,  in  other 
respects,  what  ’!■  ought  to  be.  The  purpose 
of  example  is  the  more  important  object,  in 
compariaon  of  that  of  reformation.!  It  is  not 


See  ch.  xv.  [Cases’unmeet],  § 

± See  View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill,  p.  iny, 
II  See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet],  par.  2,  note. 
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vorv  lik.Ov.  tliiit  puiii'hmefit  shoiiUl  Re  [ 
rcq'iired  I'lr  tlie  furiner  piirpOie  thiin  I'or  tin;  | 
),it!iT.  I’or  it  iinisl  be  rather  an  extraordi-  | 
•larvease,  il  a pimislinient,  wliicli  i<  suibcii’iiT  j 
If  deter  a man  who  has  only  thonjtht  of  it  for  | 
-I  few  tiiomeiits,  should  not  he  snllieient  to  1 
deter  a man  wIkj  lias  been  teelintt  it  all  the 
time.  Whatever,  then,  is  retpiired  for  the 
purpose  ol  exarnph;,  must  abide  at  all  evtmts: 
it  is  not  any  reformation  on  the  part  of  the 
olfender  that  r-aii  warrant  the  remittiiiE;  of 
any  jiarc  of  it  : if  it  eould,  a man  would  have 
nothin;,'  to  do  but  to  reform  immediately, 
and  so  free  himself  from  the  greatest  part  of 
that  puiiislmieiit  wliich  was  deemed  necessary. 

In  order,  then,  to  warrant  tlie  remittin;'  of 
anv  part  of  a punishment  u[ion  this  , ■'round, 
it  must  fn■:^t  be  siijiposed  that  the  punishment 
at  fust  appointed  was  more  than  was  neee.s- 
sarv  for  tlie  purpose  of  e.xample,  and  conse- 
(jnently  that  a part  of  it  was  iiecd/ass  upon  ; 
the  whole.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  apt  enou,:;h  to  [ 
be  the  ease,  under  the  imperfect  .systems  that 
are  as  yet  on  foot : and  therefore,  during,'  the 
continuance  of  those  systems,  the  property  of 
remissilnlity  may,  on  this  second  ground  like- 
wise, as  well  as  on  the  former,  be  deemed  a 
n.seful  one.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case 
in  any  new-eonstrueted  system,  in  which  the  i 
rules  of  proportion  above  laid  down  should  [ 
be  observed.  In  such  a system,  therefore, 
the  utility  of  tins  property  would  rest  solely 
on  the  former  ground. 

XXVI. 

Upon  taking  a survey  of  the  various  pos- 
sible modes  of  punishment,  it  will  appear 
evidently,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  them 
that  possesses  all  the  above  properties  in  per- 
fection. To  do  the  best  that  can  he  done 
in  the  way  of  punishment,  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary,  upon  most  occasions,  to  com- 
pound them,  and  make  them  into  complex 
lots,  each  consisting  of  a number  of  dilferent 
modes  of  punishment  put  together : the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
each  lot  being  different,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  oifence  which  it  is  designed  to 
combat. 

XXVII. 

It  may  not  be  ami.ss  to  bring  together,  and 
exhibit  in  one  view,  the  eleven  properties 
above  established.  Tliey  are  as  follows : — 

Two  of  them  are  concerned  in  establishing 
a proper  proportion  between  a single  offence 
and  its  punishment ; viz. 

1.  Variability. 

2.  Equability. 

One,  in  establishing  a proportion  between 
more  offences  than  one,  and  more  punish- 
ments than  one ; viz. 

3.  Commensnrability. 

A fourth  contributes  to  place  the  punish- 
ment ill  that  situation  in  wdiich  alone  it  can 
be  efficaciou?;  :md  at  the  same  time  to  be 
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bestowing  on  it  the  two  farther  properties  of 
exemplarity  and  popularity  ; viz. 

4.  Chanicteristicalness. 

Two  Olliers  are  concerned  in  excluding  .iR 
uscle.ss  puiiislmicnt ; the  one  indirectly,  1),- 
heightening  the  eHicacy  of  whut  is  useful ; the 
other  in  a direct  -way;  viz. 

5.  Exemplarity. 

0.  Frugality. 

Three  others  coiitrilmte  severally  to  the 
three  inferior  ends  of  punisliment ; viz. 

7-  .Siiliserviency  to  reformation. 

8.  Elfieaev  in  (lisabling. 

y.  Subseiwieiicy  to  compensation. 

Another  property  tends  to  exclude  a col- 
lateral mischief,  which  a particular  mode  of 
punishment  is  liable  accidentally  to  produce ; 
viz. 

10.  Popularity. 

The  remaining  property  tends  to  palliate 
a mischief,  which  all  punishinent,  as  such,  is 
lialde  accidentally  to  produce  ; viz. 

11.  Remis-sibility. 

The  properties  of  commcnsurahility,  eha- 
racteristicalness,  exein|)larity,  suiiserviencv 
to  reformation,  and  ellicacy  in  disabling,  are 
more  particularly  calculated  to  augment  the 
lirofit  wliich  is  to  be  made  by  punisliment : 
frugality,  subserviency  to  compensation,  po- 
[Hilarity,  and  remissibility,  to  diminish  the 
expense  : variability  and  equability  are  alike 
subservient  to  both  those  purposes. 

XXVIII. 

We  now  come  to  take  a general  survey  of 
j tlie  system  of  offences;  that  is,  of  sucli  acts 
to  which,  oil  account  of  the  mischievous  cc«- 
sequences  they  have  a natural  tendency  to 
I produce,  and  in  the  view'  of  putting  a stop  to 
j those  consequences,  it  may  be  proper  to  annex 
I a certain  artificial  consequence,  consisting  of 
I punisliment,  to  be  inflicted  on  the  aiitliors  of 
such  acts,  according  to  the  principles  just 
established. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

§ 1 . Classes  of  Offences. 

I. 

*I  r is  necessary,  at  tlie  outset,  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  such  acts  as  arc  or  mai/  be, 
and  such  as  oiit/lit  to  be  oifeiices.  Any  act 

* This  chapter  is  an  attenqn  to  jnit  our  ideas 
of  ollences  into  an  exact  metliod.  The  particu- 
lar uses  of  method  are  various:  but  the  general 
one  is,  to  enable  men  to  understand  the  things 
that  arc  the  subjects  of  it.  To  understand  a 
thing,  is  to  be  acquainted  with  its  qualities  or 
]>roperties.  Of  these  properties,  some  are  com- 
mon to  it  with  other  things;  the  rest,  peculiar. 
But  the  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  any  one 
sort  of  thing  are  few  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
those  w'hicli  are  common  to  it  with  other  things. 
To  make  it  known  in  respect  of  its  dijfcrcnce, 
would  therefore  be  doing  little,  unless  it  were 
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may  be  an  offence,  which  they  whom  the  com- 
munity arc  in  the  habit  of  obeying  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  one : that  is,  any  act  which 
they  shall  be  pleased  to  prohibit  or  to  punish. 
But,  upon  the  principle  of  utility,  such  acts 
alone  ought  to  be  made  offences,  as  the  good 
of  the  community  requires  should  be  made  so. 

II. 

The  good  of  the  community  cannot  require, 
that  any  act  should  be  made  an  offence,  which 
is  not  liable,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  de- 
trimental to  the  community.  For  in  the  case 
of  such  an  act,  all  punishment  is  groundless.* 

made  known  also  by  its  ffcrius.  To  understand 
it  perfectly,  a man  must  therefore  be  informed 
of  the  points  in  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as  of 
those  in  which  it  disagrees,  with  all  other  things. 
When  a number  of  mijects,  composing  a logical 
whole,  are  to  be  considered  together,  all  of  these 
possessing  with  respect  to  one  another  a certain 
congruency  or  agreement  denoted  by  a certain 
name,  there  is  but  one  way  of  giving  a perfect 
knowledge  of  their  nature ; and  that  is,  by  dis- 
tributing them  into  a system  of  parcels,  each  of 
them  a part,  either  of  .some  other  parcel,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  common  whole.  This  can  only 
be  done  in  the  way  of  hijjarlitioit,  dividing  each 
superior  branch  into  two,  and  but  two,  imme- 
diately subordinate  ones;  beginning  with  the 
logical  whole,  dividing  that  into  two  parts,  then 
each  of  those  parts  into  two  others;  and  so  on. 
These  first-distinguished  parts  agree  in  respect 
of  those  propertie.s  which  belong  to  the  whole: 
they  differ  in  respect  of  those  properties  which 
are  peculiai  'o  each.  To  divide  the  whole  into 
more  than  two  parcels  at  once,  for  example  into 
three,  would  not  answer  the  purpose;  for,  in 
fact,  it  is  but  two  objects  that  the  mind  can  com- 
pare together  exactly  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
then,  let  us  endeavour  to  deal  with  offences;  or 
rather,  strictly  speaking,  with  acts  which  pos- 
sess such  properties  as  seem  to  indicate  them  fit 
to  be  constituted  offences.  The  task  is  arduous; 
and,  as  yrl  at  least,  perhaps  for  ever,  above  our 
force.  There  is  no  speaking  of  objects  but  by 
their  names;  but  the  business  of  giving  them 
names  has  always  been  prior  to  the  true  and  jter- 
fect  knowledge  of  their  natures.  Objects  the 
most  dissimilar  have  been  spoken  of  and  treated 
as  if  their  properties  were  the  .same.  Objects  the 
most  similar  have  been  spoken  of  and  treated  as 
if  they  had  scarce  any  thing  in  common.  What- 
ever discoveries  may  be  made  concerning  them, 
how  different  soever  their  real  congruencies  and 
disagreements  may  be  found  to  be  from  those 
which  are  indicated  by  their  names,  it  is  not 
without  the  utmost  difliculty  d'at  any  means  can 
be  found  out  of  expressing  those  discoveries  by 
other  more  apposite  denominations.  Change  the 
import  of  the  old  names,  and  you  are  in  ))erpe- 
tual  danger  of  being  misunderstood  : introduce 
an  entire  new  set  of  names,  and  you  are  sure  not 
to  be  understood  at  all.  Complete  success,  then, 
is,  as  yet  at  least,  unattairiable.  But  an  attempt, 
though  imperfect,  may  have  its  use:  and,  at  t!;e 
worst,  it  may  accelerate  the  arrival  of  that  per- 
fect system,  the  possession  of  which  will  be  the 
happiness  of  son.e  maturer  age.  Gross  ignorance 
descries  no  difficulties;  imperfect  knowledge  finds 
them  out,  and  s \.ggles  with  them:  it  must  be 
perfect  knowledge  that  overcomes  them. 

• See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet]  § 2,  par.  1. 
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III. 

But  if  the  whole  assemblage  of  any  number 
of  individuals  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  imaginary  compound  body,  a community  or 
political  state  ; any  act  that  is  detrimental  to 
any  one  or  more  of  those  members  is,  as  to  so 
much  of  its  effects,  detrimental  to  the  state. 

IV. 

An  act  cannot  be  detrimental  to  a state,  but 
by  being  detrimental  to  some  one  or  more  of 
the  individuals  that  compose  it.  But  these 
individuals  may  either  be  assignable'f  or  un- 
assignable. 

V 

When  there  is  any  assignable  individual  to 
whom  an  offence  is  detrimental,  that  person 
may  either  be  a person  other  than  the  offen- 
der, or  the  offender  himself. 

VI. 

Offences  that  are  detrimental,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  assignable  persons  other  than  the 
offender,  may  be  termed  by  one  common 
name,  offences  against  individuals.  And  of 
these  may  be  composed  the  1st  class  of  of- 
fences. To  contrast  them  with  offences  of 
the  2d  and  4th  classes,  it  may  also  sometimes 
be  convenient  to  style  them  private  offences. 
To  contrast  them  at  the  same  time  with  of- 
fences of  the  3d  class,  they  may  be  styled 
private  extra-regarding  offences. 

VII. 

When  it  appears,  in  general,  that  there  are 
persons  to  whom  the  act  in  question  may  ne 
detriinentfil,  but  such  persons  cannot  be  in- 
dividually assigned,  the  circle  within  which 
it  appears  that  they  may  be  found,  is  either 
of  less  extent  than  that  which  comprises  the 
whole  community,  or  not.  If  of  less,  the 
persons  comprised  within  this  lesser  circle 
may  be  considered  for  this  purpose  as  com- 
posing a body  of  themselves;  comprised  witli- 
in,  but  distinguishable  from,  the  greater  body 
of  the  M’hole  community.  The  circumstance 
that  constitutes  the  union  between  the  mem- 
bers of  this  lesser  body,  may  be  either  their 
residence  within  a particular  place,  or,  in 
short,  any  other  less  explicit  principle  ot 
unioii,  which  may  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  remaining  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  first  case,  the  act  may  be  styled 
an  offence  aoaiust  a neighbourhood : in  the 
second,  an  offence  against  a particular  class 
of  persons  in  the  community.  Offences,  then, 
against  a class  or  neighbourhood,  may,  toge- 
ther, constitute  the  2d  class  of  offences.*  To 

[Assignable.]  That  is,  either  byname,  or 
at  least  by  description,  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  others;  for  in- 
stance, by  the  circumstance  of  being  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  such  and  such  goods.  See  B-  I, 
tit.  [Personation.]  Supra,  ch.  xii.  [Consequen- 
ces] p-ir.  15. 

With  regard  to  offences  against  a class  or 
neighbourhood,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fewer  the 
individuals  are,  of  which  such  class  is  composed, 
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conrni't  tlicm  with  private  offence?  on  the 
one  liaiid,  and  [)uhlic  on  the  other,  they  may 
aUo  be  styled  offence?. 

VIII. 

Offences,  which  in  the  first  instance  are 
detrimental  to  the  offender  himselt',  and  to 
no  one  else,  unh'ss  it  be  by  their  beinir  detri- 
mental to  hiiiiself,  may  .serve  to  compose  a 
third  class.  To  contra>t  them  the  better 
tvith  oirenia;?  of  the  lirst,  second,  and  fourth 
classes,  all  which  are  ot  a tran^i/we  nature, 
thev  miebt  be  styled  intransiciva*  offences; 
but  still  better,  Helf-rcijurdiinj. 

IX. 

The  fourth  clas.s  may  he  composed  of  such 
acts  as  omrht  to  he  made  offences,  on  account 
of  tlie  distant  iniscliief  which  they  threaten 
to  briiur  upon  an  unassiH;nable  indefinite  mnl-  | 
titude  oftlie  wlioh-  number  of  individuals,  of 
which  the  community  is  composed  ; although 
no  particular  individual  should  appear  more 
lik(dy  to  be  a sufferer  by  tliem  than  another. 
These  may  be  called  y.o/b/ic  offences,  or  offences 
against  the  stale. 

X. 

A fifth  class,  or  appendix,  may  be  com- 
posed of  such  acts  as,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  committed, 
and  more  particularly  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  whicli  they  are  apiilied,  may  be  detri- 
mental in  any  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
act  of  one  man  can  be  detrimental  to  another. 
These  may  be  termed  multiform,  or  hetero- 
geneous o{fcnces.'\  Offences  that  arc  in  this 

and  the  narrower  that  neighbourhood  is,  the 
more  likely  are  the  persons,  to  whom  the  offence 
is  detrimental,  to  become  a.ssignable:  insomuch 
that,  in  .some  cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine concerning  a given  offence,  whether  it  be 
an  offence  against  individuals,  or  against  a class 
or  neighbourhood.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the 
larger  the  class  or  neighbourhood  is,  the  more 
it  approaches  to  a coincidence  with  the  great 
body  of  the  state.  The  three  classes,  there- 
fore, are  liable,  to  a certain  degree,  to  run  into 
one  another,  and  be  confounded.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  what  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
all  tliose  ideal  compartments  under  which  men 
are  wont  to  distribute  objects  for  the  convenience 
of  discourse. 

* See  ch.  vii.  [Actions]  par.  111. 

+ 1.  Offences  hy  fal.iehootl : 2.  Offences  against 
trust.  See  also  par.  20  to  IK),  and  fid.  Maturer 
views  have  suggested  the  feasibility,  and  the 
means,  of  ridding  the  system  of  this  anomalous 
excrescence.  Instead  of  considering  these  as  so 
many  (th  isions  of  offences,  divided  into  f^curra, 
correspondent  and  collateral  to  the  several  gc- 
vera  distinguished  by  other  ajgiellations,  they 
may  be  considered  as  .so  may  s]>ecilic  differences, 
respectively  applicable  to  those  ^ciirra.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a simple  personal  iujiin/,  in  the 
operation  of  which  a plan  of  falsehood  has  been 
employed,  it  seems  more  simple  and  more  natu- 
ral to  consider  the  offence  thus  committed  a.s  a 
particular  specks  or  modification  of  the  ffcnusof 
offence  termed  a simple  personal  injuri/,  than  to 
consider  the  simple  personal  iryury,  when  effected 
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case  may  be  reduced  to  two  great  heads  • 
1.  Offences  by  falsehood:  and,  2.  Offences 
against  trust. 

by  such  means,  as  a modification  of  the  division 
of  offences  entitled  OUenees  throuf'h  falsehood 
By  this  means,  the  circumstances  of  the  inter*, 
vention  of  falsehood  as  an  instrument,  and  of 
the  existence  of  a particular  obligation  of  the 
natvire  of  a trust,  will  be  reduced  to  a ])ar  with 
various  other  cla.sses  of  circumstances  capalile  of 
affording  grounds  of  modification,  commonlvof 
appravaiion  or  extenuation,  to  various  genera 
of  offences:  instance,  premeditation  and  eoii. 
spiraep,  on  the  one  hand;  provocation  rccchcd 
and  intoxication,  on  the  other.  This  class  will 
appear,  but  too  plainly,  as  a kind  of  botch  in 
comparison  of  the  rest.  But  such  is  the  fate 
of  science,  and  more  particularly  of  the  moral 
branch;  the  dustribution  of  things  must  in  a 
great  measure  he  de])endent  on  their  names; 
arrangenient,  tlie  work  of  mature  reffection 
must  be  ruled  by  nomenclature,  the  work  of 
popular  caprice. 

In  the  book  of  the  laws,  offences  must  there- 
fore be  treated  of,  as  much  as  possible,  under 
their  accustomed  names.  Oenerical  terms  which 
are  in  continual  use,  and  which  express  ideas  for 
which  there  a.re  no  other  terms  in  use,  cannot 
safely  be  discarded.  When  any  such  occur, 
which  cannot  be  brought  to  quadrate  with  such 
a plan  of  classification  as  appears  to  be  most  con- 
venient upon  the  whole,  what  then  is  to  be 
done.^  There  seems  to  be  but  one  thing,  which 
is,  to  retain  them,  and  annex  them  to  the  regular 
))art  of  the  system  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 
Though  they  cannot,  when  entire,  be  made  to 
rank  under  any  of  the  classes  established  in  the 
rest  of  the  system,  the  divisions  to  which  they 
give  title  may  be  broken  down  into  lesser  divi- 
sions, which  may  not  be  alike  intractable.  By 
this  means,  how  discordant  soever  with  the  rest 
of  the  system  they  may  apjiear  to  be  at  first 
sight,  on  a closer  inspection  they  may  be  found 
conformable. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  case  with  the 
names  of  offences,  which  arc  so  various  and  uni- 
versal in  their  nature,  as  to  be  capable,  each  of 
them,  of  doing  whatever  mischief  can  be  done 
by  any  other  kind  or  kinds  of  offences  whatso- 
ever. Offences  of  this  description  may  well  be 
called  anomalous. 

Such  offences,  it  is  plain,  cannot  but  shew 
themselves  equally  intractable  under  every  kind 
of  system.  U]>on  whatever  principle  the  system 
be  constructed,  they  cannot,  any  of  them,  with 
any  degree  of  pro]>riety,  be  confined  to  any  one 
division.  If,  therefore,  they  constitute  a blemish 
in  the  present  system,  it  is  such  a blemish  as 
could  not  be  avoided  but  at  the  expense  of  a 
greater.  The  class  they  are  here  thrown  into 
will  traverse,  in  its  suhonlinatc  ramifications,  the 
other  classes  and  divisions  of  tlie  pre.sent  sys- 
tem: true,  but  so  would  they  of  any  other.  An 
irregularity,  and  that  but  a superficial  one,  is  a 
less  evil  than  continual  error  and  contradiction. 
Iluteven  this  slight  deviation,  which  the  fasliion 
of  language  seemed  to  render  unavoidable  at  the 
outset,  we  shall  soon  find  occa.sion  to  correct  as 
we  advance.  For  though  the  first  great  parcels 
into  which  the  offences  of  this  class  are  divided 
are  not  referable,  any  of  them,  to  any  of  the 
former  classes,  yet  the  subsequent  lesser  subdi- 
visions are. 
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§ 2.  Divisions  and  Sub-divisions, 

XI. 

Let  us  see  by  what  method  these  classes 
may  be  farther  subdivided.  First,  then,  wdth 
regard  to  offences  against  individuals. 

In  the  present  period  of  existence,  a man’s 
being  and  well  being,  his  happiness  and  his 
security,  in  a word,  his  pleasures  and  his 
immunity  from  pains,  are  all  dependant,  more 
or  less,  in  the  first  place,  upon  his  own  person ; 
in  the  next  place,  upon  the  exterior  objects 
that  surround  him.  These  objects  are  either 
thinps,  or  other  persons.  Under  one  or  other 
of  these  classes  must  evidently  be  comprised 
every  sort  of  exterior  object,  by  means  of 
which  his  interest  can  be  affected.  If,  then, 
by  means  of  any  offence,  a man  should  on  any 
occasion  become  a sufferer,  it  must  be  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways:  1.  absolutely,  to  wit, 
immediately  in  his  own  person ; in  which 
case  the  offence  may  be  said  to  be  an  offence 
against  his  person;  or,  2.  relatively,  by  reason 
of  some  material  relation*  which  the  before- 
mentioned  exterior  objects  may  happen  to 
bear,  in  the  way  of  causality  (See  ch.  vii. 
Actions,  par.  24),  to  his  happiness.  Now  in 

• See  ch.  vii.  [Actions]  par.  3 and  24. 

If,  by  reason  of  the  word  relation,  this  part 
of  the  division  should  appear  obscure,  the  un- 
known term  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the  following 
manner.  Our  ideas  are  derived,  all  of  them, 
from  the  senses;  pleasurable  and  painful  ones, 
therefore,  among  the  rest:  consequently,  from 
the  operation  of  sensible  objects  upon  our  senses. 
A man’s  happiness  then,  may  be  said  to  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  relation  he  bears  to  any 
sensible  object,  when  such  subject  is  in  a way 
that  stands  a chance,  greater  or  less,  of  pro- 
ducing to  him,  or  averting  from  him,  pain  or 
pleasure.  Now  this,  if  at  all,  it  must  do  in 
one  or  other  of  two  ways : 1.  In  an  active  way, 
properly  so  called;  viz.  by  motion;  or,  2.  In  a 
passive  or  quiescent  way,  by  being  moved  to,  or 
acted  upon:  and  in  either  case,  either,  1.  in  an 
immediate  way,  by  acting  upon,  or  being  acteel 
on  by,  the  organs  of  sense,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  external  object:  or,  2.  in 
a more  or  less  remote  way,  by  acting  upon,  or 
being  acted  on  by,  some  other  external  object, 
which  (with  the  intervention  of  a greater  or  less 
number  of  such  objects,  and  at  the  end  of  more 
or  less  considerable  intervals  of  time)  will  come 
at  length  to  act  upon,  or  be  acted  upon  by,  those 
organs.  And  this  is  equally  true,  whether  the 
external  objects  in  question  be  things  or  persons. 
It  is  also  equally  true  of  pains  and  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  as  of  those  of  the  body : all  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  the  production  of  these,  the  plea- 
sure or  pain  may  result  immediately  from  the 
perception  which  it  accompanies : in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  result  from 
the  action  of  an  object  ot  sense,  any  otherwise 
than  by  association ; to  wdt,  by  means  of  some 
connexion  which  the  perception  has  contracted 
with  certain  prior  ones,  lodged  already  in  the 
memory.'^ 


® See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and  Pains]  par.  lo,  31. 
Ch.  X.  [Motives]  par.  39,  note. 
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as  far  as  a man  is  in  a way  to  derive  either 
happiness  or  security  from  any  object  which 
belongs  to  the  class  of  thimjs,  such  thing  is 
said  to  be  his  property,  or  at  least  he  is  said 
to  have  a property  or  an  interest  therein  : an 
offence,  therefore,  which  tends  to  lessen  the 
facility  he  might  otherwise  have  of  deriving 
happiness  or  security  from  an  object  which 
belongs  to  the  class  of  things,  may  he  styled 
an  offence  against  his  property.  With  regard 
to  persons,  in  as  far  as,  from  objects  of  this 
class,  a man  is  in  a way  to  derive  happiness 
or  security,  it  is  iu  virtue  of  their  services. 
in  virtue  of  some  services,  which,  by  one 
sort  of  inducement  or  another,  they  may  he 
disposed  to  render  him.];  Now,  then,  take  any 
man,  by  way  of  example,  and  the  disposition, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  he  may  be  in  to 
render  you  service,  either  has  no  other  con- 
nection to  give  birth  or  support  to  it,  than 
the  general  one  which  binds  him  to  the  whole 
species,  or  it  has  some  other  connection  more 
particular.  In  the  latter  case,  such  a con- 
nection may  be  spoken  of  as  constituting,  in 
your  favour,  a kind  of  fictitious  or  incorporeal 
object  of  property,  which  is  styled  your  con- 
dition. An  offence,  therefore,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  lessen  the  facility  you  might 
otherwise  have  of  deriving  happiness  from 
the  services  of  a person  thus  specially  con- 
nected vvnth  you,  may  be  styled  an  offence 
against  your  condition  in  life,  or  simply  against 
your  condition.  Conditions  in  life  must  evi- 
dently be  as  various  as  the  relations  by  which 
they  are  constituted.  This  will  be  seen  more 
particularly  farther  on.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  of  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  master, 
servant,  citizen  of  such  or  such  a city,  natural- 
born  subject  of  such  or  such  a country,  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  examples. 

Where  there  is  no  such  particular  connec- 
tion, or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  wliere 
the  disposition,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  a 
man  is  in  to  render  you  service,  is  not  consi- 
dered as  depending  upon  such  connection,  hut 
simply  upon  the  good-will  he  bears  to  you; 
in  such  case,  in  order  to  express  what  chance 
you  have  of  deriving  a benefit  from  his  services, 
a kind  of  fictitious  object  of  property  is  spoken 
of,  as  being  constituted  in  your  favour,  and 
is  called  your  reputation.  An  offence,  there- 
fore, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  lessen  the 
facility  von  might  otherwise  have  had  of  de- 
riving happiness  or  security  from  the  services 
of  persons  at  large,  whether  connected  with 
you  or  not  by  any  special  tie,  may  be  styled  an 
offence  against  your  reputation.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  if  by  any  offence  an  individual 
becomes  a sutferer,  it  must  be  in  one  or  other 
^f  the  four  points  above  mentioned;  viz.  his 
^ person,  his  property,  his  condition  in  life,  or 
ins  reputation.  These  sources  of  distinction, 

± See  ch.  x.  [Motives.] 
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then,  may  serve  to  form  so  many  subordinate 
divisions.  If  any  offences  should  be  found  to 
affect  a person  in  more  than  one  of  these  points 
at  the  same  time,  such  offences  may  respec- 
tively be  put  under  so  many  separate  divisions ; 
and  such  compound  divisions  maybe  subjoined 
to  the  preceding  simple  ones.  The  se\  eral 
divisions  (simple  and  compound  together) 
which  are  hereinafter  established,  stand  as 
follows:  1.  Offences  against  person.  2.  Of- 
fences against  reputation.  3.  Offences  against 
property.  4.  Offences  agniinst  condition. 
5.  Offences  against  person  and  property  to- 
gether. 6.  Offences  against  penson  and  repu- 
tation together.* 

XTI. 

Next  with  regard  to  semi-public  offences. 
Pain,  considered  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  act  from  which  it  is  liable  toissue,  must, 
it  is  evident,  be  either  present,  past,  or  future. 
In  as  far  as  it  is  either  present  or  past,  it  can- 
not be  the  result  of  any  act  which  comes  under 
the  description  of  a semi-public  offence:  for 
if  it  be  present  or  past,  the  individuals  w'bo 
experience,  or  who  have  experienced,  it  are 
assiynable.f  There  remains  that  sort  of  mis- 
chief, wdiich,  if  it  ever  come  to  exist  at  all,  is  as 
yet  but  future:  mischief,  thus  circumstanced, 
takes  the  name  of  dantjcr.X  Now,  then,  when 
by  means  of  the  act  of  any  person  a whole 
neighbourhood,  or  other  class  of  persons,  are 
exposed  to  danger,  this  danger  must  either  be 
intentional  on  his  part,  or  unintentional.^  If 
unintentional,  such  danger,  when  it  is  convert- 
ed into  actual  mischief,  takes  the  name  of  a 
calamity ; offences,  productive  of  such  danger, 
may  be  styled  semi-public  offences  operating 
through  calamity ; or,  more  briefly,  offences 
through  calamity.  If  the  danger  be  intentional, 
insomuch  that  it  might  be  produced,  and  might 
convert  itself  into  actual  mischief,  w'ithout 
the  concurrence  of  any  calamity,  it  m.ay  be 
said  to  originate  in  mere  delinqucricy ; offences, 
then,  which,  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
calamity,  tend  to  produce  such  danger  as  dis- 
turbs the  security  of  a local,  or  other  subor- 
dinate class  of  persons,  may  be  styled  semi- 
public offences  operating  merely  by  delinquency, 
or,  more  briefly,  offences  of  mere  delinquency. 


• Subsequent  consideration  has  here  suggested 
several  alterations.  The  necessity  of  adding,  to 
property,  power,  in  the  character  of  a distin- 
guishable  as  well  as  valuable  object  or  subject 
matter  of  possession,  h;'s  presented  itself  to  view ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  fictitious  entity  here  termed 
condition  (for  shortness  instead  of  saying  condi- 
tion in  life),  jt  has  been  observed  to  be  a sort  of 
composite  olyect,  comjaiunded  of  property,  re- 
putation, po-ecr,  and  right  to  services.  For  this 
composite  object  the  more  proper  place  was  there-, 
fore  at  the  tail  of  the  several  simple  ones. — 
iVofe  by  the  Editor,  July  1U22. 

+ Supra,  par.  4,  note. 

J Seech,  xii.  [Consequences.] 

([See  ch.  viii.  [Intentionality.] 
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XIII. 

With  regard  to  any  farther  sub-divisions 
offences  against  calamity  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  several  calamities  to  which 
man,  and  the  several  things  that  are  of  use 
to  him,  stand  exposed.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place. § 

XIV. 

Semi-public  offences  of  mere  delinqucney 
will  follow’  the  method  of  division  applied  to 
offences  against  individuals.  It  will  easily 
be  conceived,  that  whatever  pain  or  incon- 
venience any  given  indiiidual  may  be  made 
to  suffer,  to  the  danger  of  that  pain  or  incon- 
venience may  any  number  of  individuals,  as- 
signable or  not  assignable,  be  exposed.  Now 
there  are  four  points  or  articles,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  respect  to  which  an  individual  may 
be  made  to  suffer  pain  or  inconvenience.  If, 
then,  with  respect  to  any  one  of  them,  the 
connection  of  causes  and  effects  is  such,  that 
to  the  danger  of  suffering  in  that  article  a 
number  of  persons,  who  individually  are  not 
assignable,  may,  by  the  delinquency  of  one 
person,  be  exposed,  such  article  will  form  a 
ground  of  distinction,  on  which  a particular 
sub-division  of  semi-public  offences  may  he 
established:  if,  with  respect  to  any  such 
article,  no  such  effect  can  take  place,  that 
ground  of  distinction  will  lie  for  the  present 
unoccupied : ready,  how’ever,  upon  any  change 
of  circumstances,  or  in  the  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject,  to  receive  a correspondent  sub- 
division of  offences,  if  ever  it  should  seem 
necessary  that  any  such  offences  should  be 
created. 

XV. 

We  come  next  to  self-regarding  offences ; 
or,  more  [iroperly,  to  acts  productive  in  the 
first  instance  of  no  other  than  a self-regard- 
ing mischief:  acts  which,  if  in  any  instance  it 
be  thought  fit  to  constitute  them  offences, 
w'ill  come  under  the  denomination  of  offences 
against  one’s  self.  This  class  will  not  for  the 
[•resent  give  us  much  trouble.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  whatever  points  a man  is  vul- 
nerable by  the  hand  of  another,  in  the  same 
points  may  he  be  conceived  to  be  vulnerable 
liy  his  own.  Whatever  divisions,  therefore, 
W'ill  serve  for  the  first  class,  the  same  w ill 
serve  for  this.  As  to  the  questions.  What  acts 
are  productive  of  a mischief  of  this  stamp? 
and,  among  such  as  are,  which  it  may,  and 
which  it  may  not,  be  worth  while\  to  treat 

§ Sec  B.  I.  tit.  [Semi-public  Offences.]  In 
the  mean  time,  that  nt' pestilence  may  serve  as  an 
exampl '.  A man,  witlioutany  intention  of  giving 
birth  to  such  a calamity,  may  expose  a neigli- 
bourbood  to  the  danger  of  it,  by  breaking  qna- 
rantine,  or  violating  any  of  tho.se  other  preventive 
regulations  which  governments,  at  certain  con- 
junctures, may  find  it  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  such 
danger. 

^ See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet]  § 4. 
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upon  the  footing  of  offences?  these  are  points 
^ihe  latter  of  which  at  least  is)  too  unsettled, 
and  too  open  to  controversy,  to  be  laid  down 
with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  exhi  ution  of  properties  which 
are  made  use  of  as  the  groundwork  of  an 
arrangement.  Properties  for  this  purpose 
ought  to  he  such  as  show  themselves  at  first 
glance,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the  subject 
beyond  dispute. 

XVI. 

Public  offences  may  be  distributed  under 
eleven  divisions.*  1.  Offences  against  exter- 
nal security.  2.  Offences  against  justice. 
3.  Offences  against  the  preventive  branch  of 
the  police.  4.  Offences  against  the  public 
force.  5.  Offences  against  the  jjosiime  increase 
of  the  national 6.  Offences  against 
the  public  wealth.  7.  Offences  against  popula- 
tion. 8.  Offences  against  the  national  wealth. 
9.  Offences  against  the  sovereignty.  10.  Of- 
fences against  11.  Offences  against 

the  national  interest  in  general.  The  way  in 
which  these  several  sorts  of  offences  connect 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  interest  of 
the  public,  that  is,  of  an  unassignable  mul- 
titude of  the  individuals  of  which  that  body 
is  composed,  may  be  thus  conceived. 

XVII. 

Mischief,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  above  defined,  may  be  affected,  must,  if 
produced  at  all,  be  produced  either  by  means 
of  an  influence  exerted  on  the  operations  of 

* In  this  part  of  the  analysis,  I have  found  it 
necessary  to  deviate  in  some  degree  from  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  exhaustive  method  I set  out 
with.  By  me,  or  by  some  one  else,  this  method 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  strictly  pursued  at  some 
maturer  period  of  the  science.  At  present,  the 
benefit  that  might  result  from  the  unrelaxed  oh- 
servance  of  it,  seemed  so  precarious,  that  I could 
not  help  doubting  whether  it  would  pay  for  the 
delay  and  trouble.  Doubtless  such  a method  is 
eminently  instructive : but  the  fatigue  of  follow- 
ing it  out  is  so  great,  not  only  to  the  author,  but 
probably  also  to  the  reader,  that  if  carried  to  its 
utmost  length  at  the  first  attempt,  it  might  per- 
haps do  more  disservice  in  the  way  of  disgust, 
than  service  in  the  way  of  information.  For 
knowledge,  like  physic,  how  salutary  soever  in 
itself,  becomes  no  longer  of  any  u.se,  when  made 
too  unpalatable  to  be  swallowed,  hleantime, 
it  cannot  but  be  a mortifying  circumstance  to  a 
writer,  who  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his 
subject,  and  anxious  to  do  it  justice,  to  find  him- 
self obliged  to  exhibit  what  he  perceives  to  be 
faulty,  with  any  view,  how  indistinct  soever,  of 
something  more  perfect  before  Ins  eyes.  If  there 
be  any  thing  new  and  original  in  this  work  it 
is  to  the  exhaustive  method,  so  often  aimed  at, 
that  I am  indebted  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
no  great  wonder  if  I should  not  be  able  to  quit 
it  without  reluctance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marks  of  stiffness  which  will  doubtless  be  per- 
ceived in  a multitude  of  places,  are  chiefly  owing 
to  a solicitous,  and  not  perfectly  successful,  pur- 
suit of  this  same  method  New  instruments  are 
selilom  handled  at  first  with  perfect  ease. 
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government,  or  by  other  means,  without  the 
exertion  of  such  influence. To  begin  with 
the  latter  case : mischief,  be  it  what  it  will, 
and  let  it  happen  to  whom  it  will,  must  be 
produced  eitiier  by  the  unassisted  powers  of 
the  agent  in  question,  or  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  some  other  agents.  In  the  latter 
case,  these  agents  will  be  either  p Tsons  or 
things.  Persons,  again,  must  be  either  not 
members  of  the  community  in  question,  or 
members.  Mischief  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  persons,  may  accordingly  be  pro- 
duced by  the  insfrumenlality  either  oi exter- 
nal or  of  internal  adversaries.  Now  when  it 
is  produced  by  the  agent’s  own  unassisted 
powers,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  internal 
adversaries,  or  only  by  the  instrumentality  of 
things,  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  show  itself  in 
any  other  shape  (setting  aside  any  influence 
it  may  exert  on  the  operations  of  government) 
than  either  that  of  an  offence  against  assign- 
able individuals,  or  that  of  an  offence  against 
a local  or  other  subordinate  class  of  persons. 
If  there  should  be  a way  in  which  mischief 
can  be  produced,  by  any  of  these  means,  to 
individuals  altogether  unassignable,  it  iviU 
scarcely  be  found  conspicuous  or  important 
enough  to  occupy  a title  by  itself : it  may 
accordingly  be  referred  to  the  miscellaneous 
head  of  offences  against  the  national  interest 
in  general,  The  only  mischief,  of  any  con- 
siderable account,  which  can  be  made  to  im- 
pend indiscriminately  over  the  whole  number 
of  members  in  the  community,  is  that  com- 
plex kind  of  mischief  which  results  from  a 
state  of  war,  and  is  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  external  adversaries ; by  their 
being  provoked,  for  instance,  or  invited,  or 
encouraged  to  invasion.  In  this  way  may  a 
man  very  well  bring  down  a mischief,  and 
that  a very  heavy  one,  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity in  general,  and  that  without  taking 
a part  in  any  of  the  injuries  which  came  in 
consequence  to  be  offered  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  mischief  which 

-f-  The  idea  of  government,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  introduced  here  without  any  preparation.  The 
fact  of  its  being  established,  I assume  as  noto- 
rious, and  the  necessity  of  it  as  alike  obvious 
and  incontestible.  Observations  indicating  that 
necessity,  if  any  such  should  be  thought  worth 
looking  at  in  this  view,  may  be  found  by  turn- 
ing to  a passage  in  a former  chapter,  where  they 
were  incidentally  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration. Seech,  xii.  [Consequences]  par.  17. 

-f  See  infra,  par.  54,  note.  Even  this  bead,  am- 
ple as  it  is,  and  vague  as  itmay  seem  to  be,  will  not, 
when  examined  by  the  principle  of  utility,  serve, 
any  more  than  another,  to  secrete  any  offence 
which  has  no  title  to  be  placed  there._  To  .show 
the  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  which  is  likely  to 
ensue,  is  a problem,  which  before  a legislator  can 
justify  himself  in  adding  the  act  to  the  catalogue 
of  offences,  he  may  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
be  called  upon  to  solve. 
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:i)i  ofTi'iiro  may  brinpr  upon  tlic  public  by  its 
iiitbiciicc  on  tlic  operations  of  thegovermucnt. 
'I'liis  it  may  oeeasion  either,  1.  In  a more 
imiiKMliate  way,  by  its  intlue?iee  on  tlios(! 
(ijti-rdlions  tliemsel  ves : 2,  In  a more  remote 
way,  l)y  its  intiuenee  on  the  by,  f>r 

bv  (lie  luilp  of  wliieh  tbo«e  operations  slioiibi 
be  performed  : or,  0.  In  a more  remote  way 
still,  by  its  intiuenee  on  the  xaiirrcs  from 
wlieiiee  siieli  instruments  are  to  be  derived. 
Fir.st,  then,  as  to  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, the  tendeney  of  these,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
eoidljrmable  to  what  on  the  principle  of  utility 
it  ought  to  be.  is  in  every  ease  (‘itber  to  avert 
iniseliief  from  the  community,  or  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  sum  of  positive  good.*  Now 
mischief,  we  liave  seen,  must  come  either 
from  external  adversaries,  from  internal  ad- 
versaries, or  from  calamities.  With  regard 
To  mischief  I'rom  external  ;id versaries,  there 
refpiires  no  further  division.  As  to  mischief 
fi  om  internal  adversai  ies,  tlu'  expedients  em- 
[jlo^ed  for  averting  it  may  be  distinguished 
into  such  as  may  be  apjdied  hr/arc  the  dis- 
covery of  any  mischievoiisdesignin  particular, 
and  such  as  can  ?iot  be  employed  but  in  con- 
se<(uence  of  the  discovery  of  some  such  design : 
the  former  of  these  are  commonly  referred  to 
a branch  which  may  be  styled  the  preventive 
branch  of  tlie  police:  the  latter  to  that  of 
,justice.f  8(!cond.  As  to  the  instruments  which 

* For  exam])lcs,  see  infra,  ])ar.  o4,  note.  This 
branch  of  the  business  of  government,  a sort  of 
work  of  supercro.gation,  as  it  may  be  crdled,  in 
the  calendar  of  political  duty,  is  comparatively 
but  of  recent  date.  It  is  not  for  this  that  the 
untutored  many  could  have  originally  submitted 
themselves  to  the  dominion  of  the  few.  It  was 
the  dread  of  evil,  not  the  hope  of  good,  that  (irst 
cemented  societies  together.  Necessaries  come 
always  before  luxuries.  The  state  of  laiyguage 
marks  the  i)rogrcss  of  ideas.  Time  out  of  mind, 
the  military  deiiartment  has  had  a name:  so  has 
that  of  .iusticc : the  ])owcr  which  occupies  itself  in 
preventing  mischief,  not  till  lately,  and  that  but 
a loose  one,  the  ])olicc:  for  the]iowcr  which  takes 
for  its  object  the  introduction  of  jiositive  good,  iio 
peculiar  name,  however  inadc(piate,  seems  yet  to 
nave  been  devised. 

-|-  The  functions  of  justice,  and  those  of  the  po- 
lice, must  be  apt,  in  many  points,  to  rtui  one  into 
another:  especially  as  the  business  would  be  very 
badly  managed  if  the  same  person.s,  whose  more 
jiarticular  duty  it  is  to  act  as  officers  of  the  police, 
were  not  upon  occasion  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
ollicers  of  justice.  The  ideas,  however,  of  the 
two  functions  may  still  be  kc])t  distinct:  and  I 
sec  not  where  the  line  of  sejiaration  can  be  drawn, 
unless  it  be  as  above. 

As  to  the  word  potia:,  though  of  Greek  cxtrac- 
traction,  it  seems  to  be  of  French  growth:  it  is 
from  France,  at  least,  that  it  has  been  imjiorted 
into  Great  llritain,  whercitstill  retains  its  foreign 
garb  : in  Germany,  if  it  did  not  originate  there. 
It  has  at  least  been  naturalized.  Taken  all  toge- 
ther, the  idea  belonging  to  it  seems  to  be  tiX)  mul- 
tifarious to  be  susceptible  of  any  single  definition. 
Want  of  words  obliged  me  to  reduce  the  two 
branches  here  specilied  into  one.  M’ho  would 
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government,  whether  in  the  averting  of  evil 
or  in  the  producing  of  positive  good,  can  have 
to  work  with,  these  must  he  either  persons 
or  thinijs.  Those  which  are  destined  to  the 
particular  function  of  guarding  against  mis. 
chief  from  adversaries  in  general,  but  more 
parTieiihuly  from  extenial  adversaries. J may 
he  distinguished  from  the  rest  under  the  col- 
lective appellation  of  the  puh/ic  mililnri/  fnrec 
and,  for  conciseness  sake,  the  mililnri/  f,, reel 
'fhe  rest  may  be  characterised  by  the  collec- 
tive ap()ellation  of  the  puhlic  wealth.  2'hirdly. 
Witli  regard  to  the  sources  or  funds  from 
whence  these  instruments,  howsoever  ap[)lied 
must  be  derived,  such  of  them  as  come  under 
the  denomination  of  persons  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  that  are 
in  the  community,  that  is,  out  of  the  total 
]>opulution  of  the  state  ; so  that  the  greater 
the  population,  the  greater  may,  cateris  pnri- 
l)ns,he  this  branch  of  the  public,  wealth;  and 
the  less,  the  less.  In  like  manner,  such  as  come 
under  the  denomination  of  thini/s  may  he,  and 
most  of  them  commonly  are.  taken  out  of  the 
sum  total  of  those  things  which  are  the  sepa- 
rate properties  of  the  several  members  of  the 
community : the  sum  of  which  properties  may 
be  termed  the  national  wealth  so  that  the 

have  endured,  in  this  place,  to  have  seen  two  such 
words  a.s  the  phthaun-parunomie  or  crimr-pre- 
ventins'  and  the  phthano-si/niphoric  or  calamiti/- 
preventing,  branches  of  the  police  ? The  incon- 
venience  of  uniting  the  two  branches  under  the 
same  denomination,  are,  however,  the  less,  inas- 
much as  the  operations  requisite  to  be  performed 
for  the  two  purposes  will  in  many  cases  be  the 
same.  Other  functions,  commonly  referred  to 
the  head  of  police,  may  be  referred  either  to  the 
head  of  that  power  which  occupies  itself  in  pro- 
moting, in  a positive  way,  the  increase  of  the 
national  felicity,  or  of  that  which  employs  itself 
in  the  management  of  the  public  wealth.  See 
infra,  par.  54,  note. 

:}:  It  is  from  abroad  tliat  those  ])ernicious enter- 
prises are  inostapt  to  originate,  which  come  backed 
with  a greater  quantity  of  ])hysical  force  than  the 
persons  who  are,  in  a more  particular  sense,  the 
officers  of  justice,  are  wont  to  have  at  their  com- 
mand. Mischief,  the  j)eq>etration  of  which  is 
ensured  by  a force  of  such  magnitude,  may  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  in  general  as  the  work  of 
(’.iVmioZ adversaries.  Accordingly,  when  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  is  perpetrated,  are  in  such  force 
as  to  bid  dcHance  to  the  ordinary  ellbrts  of  justice, 
they  loosen  themselves  from  their  original  deno- 
mination, in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  force, 
till  at  length  they  are  lookeu  ujton  as  being  no 
longer  members  of  the  state,  but  as  standing  al- 
together upon  a footing  with  external  adversaries. 
Give  force  enough  to  robbery,  and  it  swells  into 
rebellion:  give  permanence  enough  to  rebellion, 
and  it  settles  into  hostility. 

II  It  mu.st  be  confessed,  thatin  common  speech 
the  <listinction  here  established  between  the  pu  b- 
lic wealth  and  the  national  wealth  is  but  indifficT- 
ently  settled:  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  the 
ideas  themselves,  though  here  necessary  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, being  so  frequently  convertible.  L'lt 
I am  mistaken  it  the  language  will  furnish  any 
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greater  the  national  wealth,  the  greater,  ca;- 
teris  paribus,  may  be  this  remaining  branch  of 
the  public  wealth ; and  the  less,  the  less.  It 
is  here  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  influence 
exerted  on  any  occasion  by  an  individual  over 
the  operations  of  the  government  be  perni- 
cious, it  must  be  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways ; 
1.  By  causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  operations 
7iot  to  be  performed  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed ; in  other  words,  by  impeding  the 
operations  of  government : or,  2.  By  causing 
operations  to  be  performed  which  ought  not 
to  be  performed ; in  other  Avords,  by  mis- 
directing them.  Last,  to  the  total  assemblage 
of  the  persons  by  whom  the  several  political 
operations  above  mentioned  come  to  be  per- 
formed, we  set  out  with  applying  the  collec- 
tive appellation  of  the  government.  Among 
these  persons  there  commonly’^  is  some  one 
person,  or  body  of  persons,  whose  office  it  is 
to  assign  and  distribute  to  the  rest  their  several 
departments,  to  determine  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  each  in  the  performance  of  the 
particular  set  of  operations  that  belongs  to 
him,  and  even  upon  occasion  to  exercise  his 
function  in  his  stead.  Where  there  is  any 
such  person,  or  body  of  persons,  he  or  it  may, 
according  as  the  turn  of  the  phrase  requires, 
be  termed  the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereignty. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  to  impede  or  misdirect 
the  operations  of  the  sovereign,  as  here  de- 
scribed, may  be  to  impede  or  misdirect  the 
operations  of  the  several  departments  of  go- 
vernment, as  described  above. 

From  this  analysis,  by  which  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  above-mentioned 
heads  of  offences  is  exhibited,  we  may  now 
collect  a definition  for  each  article.  By  q(fenees 
against  external  security,  we  may  understand 
such  offences  whereof  the  tendency  is  to  bring 
upon  the  public  a mischief  resulting  from  the 
hostilities  of  foreign  adversaries.  By  offences 
against  justices,  such  offences  whereof  the 
tendency  is  to  impede  or  misdirect  the  ope- 
rations of  that  power,  which  is  employed  in 
the  business  of  guarding  the  public  against  the 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  delinquency  of 
internal  adversaries,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  done 
by  expedients,  which  do  not  come  to  be  ap- 
plied in  any  case  till  after  the  discovery  of 
some  particular  design  of  the  sort  of  those 
which  they  are  calculated  to  prevent.  By 

other  two  words  that  would  express  the  distinction 
better.  Those  in  question  will,  1 imagine,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  thus  far  well  chosen,  that  if  they  Avere 
made  to  change  their  places,  the  import  given  to 
them  would  notappear  to  be  quite  .so  proper  as  that 
which  is  given  to  them  as  they  stand  at  present. 

• I should  have  been  afraid  to  have  said  ncces- 
sai  ill).  In  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  Helvetic, 
or  even  in  the  Germanic  body,  where  is  that  one 
assembly  in  which  an  atisolute  power  over  the 
whole  resides?  where  Avas  there  in  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  ? I would  not  undertake  for  cer- 
tain to  find  an  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
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offences  against  the  preventive  branch  of  the 
police,  such  offences  AA'hereof  the  tendency  is 
to  impede  or  misdirect  the  operations  of  that 
poAver,  AA'hichis  employed  in  guarding  against 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  delinquency  of 
internal  adversaries,  by  expedients  that  come 
to  be  applied  before-hand;  or  of  that  Avhich 
is  employed  in  guarding  against  the  mischiefs 
that  might  be  occasioned  by  physical  calami- 
ties. By  offences  against  the  public  force, 
such  offences  AA'hereof  the  tendency  is  to  im- 
pede or  misdirect  the  operations  of  that  poAver 
Avhich  is  destined  to  guard  the  public  from 
the  mischiefs  Avhich  may  result  from  the  hos- 
tility of  foreign  adversaries,  and,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, in  the  capacity  of  ministers  of  justice, 
from  mischiefs  of  the  number  of  those  which 
result  from  the  delinquency  of  internal  adver- 
saries. By  offences  against  the  increase  of  the 
national  felicity,  such  offences  Avhereof  the 
tendency  is  to  impede  or  misapply  the  opera- 
tions of  those  poAvers  that  are  employed  in  the 
conducting  of  various  establishments,  Avhich 
are  calculated  to  make,  in  so  many  different 
Avays,  a positive  addition  to  the  stock  of  pub- 
lic happiness.  By  offences  against  the  public 
wealth,  such  offences  Avhereof  the  tendency 
is  to  diminish  the  amount,  or  misdirect  the 
application,  of  the  money  and  other  articles 
of  Avcalth,  AA'hich  the  government  reserves  as 
a fund,  out  of  which  the  stock  of  instruments 
employed  in  the  serv'ice  above  mentioned  may 
be  kept  up.  By  offences  against  population , 
such  offences  Avhereof  the  tendency  is  to 
diminish  the  numbers,  or  impair  the  political 
value,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  By  offences  against  the  national 
icealth,  such  offences  Avhereof  the  tendency  is 
to  diminish  the  quantity,  or  impair  the  v'alue, 
of  the  things  which  compose  the  separate  pro- 
perties or  estates  of  the  several  members  of 
the  community. 

XVIII. 

In  this  deduction,  it  may  be  asked,  AA'bat 
place  is  left  for  religion  ? This  Ave  shall  see 
presently.  For  combating  the  various  kinds 
of  offences  aboA'e  enumerated,  that  is,  for 
combating  all  the  offences  (those  not  ex- 
cepted Avhich  Ave  are  now  about  considering) 
AA'hich  it  is  in  man’s  nature  to  commit,  tlie 
state  has  tAVO  great  engines,  punishment  and 
reward : punishment,  to  be  applied  to  all, 
and  upon  all  ordinary  occasions : rcAvard,  to 
be  applied  to  a fcAv,  for  particular  purposes, 
and  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  But  Avhe- 
ther  or  no  a man  has  done  the  act  Avliich 
renders  him  an  object  meet  for  punishment 
or  reward,  the  eyes  of  those,  Avhosoever  they 
be,  to  Avhom  the  management  of  these  en- 
gines is  entrusted,  cannot  always  see,  nor, 
Avhere  it  is  punishment  that  is  to  be  admi- 
nistered, can  their  hands  be  always  sure  to 
reach  him.  To  supply  these  deficiencies  in 
point  of  poAver,  it  is  thought  necessary,  or  at 
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least  uaeful  (witlioiit  wliieh  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  vvoiihl  he  iiolliiiig  to  the  purpose),  to 
inculcate  into  the  inincisof  the  f>eO[ile  tlie 
helief  of  the  e.xistence  of  a power  ap|)licahle 
to  the  same  pur[)oses,  and  not  lialjle  to  the 
same  deficiencies:  the  power  ot  a supreme 
invisible  being,  to  whom  a disposition  ot  con- 
tributing to  the  same  ends  to  whicli  tlie 
several  institutions  already  mentioned  are 
calculated  to  contribute,  must  for  this  pur- 
pose be  ascribed.  It  is  of  course  expected 
that  this  power  will,  at  one  time  or  other, 
he  employed  in  the  promoting  of  those  ends: 
and  to  keep  up  and  strengthen  this  expeida- 
tion  among  men,  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
employment  of  a kind  of  iillegorical  per>on- 
age,  feigned,  as  before,"  for  convenience  of 
discourse,  and  styled  ralit/iuii.  To  diminish, 
then,  or  misapply  the  inlluencc  of  religion,  is 
pru  tail  to  to  diminish  or  misapply  what  iiower 
the  state  has  of  combating  with  elfeet  any  of 
the  before  enumerated  kinds  of  oUences;  that 
is,  all  kinds  of  olfences  whatsoever.  Acts 
that  appear  to  have  this  tendency  may  be 
styled  o(fenccs  ar/iiinat  rcUijiou.  Of  these, 
then,  maybe  composed  the  tenth  division  of 
the  class  of  oflences  agiiinst  the  stiite.f 
xi.\. 

If  there  be  any  acts  which  appear  lialde  to 
affect  the  state  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
above  ways,  by  oiierating  in  prejudice  of  the 
c.xternal  security  of  the  state,  or  of  its  in- 
ternal security  ; of  the  public  force ; of  the 
increase  of  the  national  felicity ; of  the  public 
wealth;  of  the  national  population;  of  the 


• See  par.  17,  with  regard  to  justice. 

■fit  may  be  observed,  that  u]ion  this  occasion 
I consider  religion  in  no  other  light,  than  in  re- 
spect of  the  influence  it  may  have  on  the  hap- 
piness of  the  present  life.  As  to  the  efi'ects  it 
may  have  in  assuring  us  of  and  preparing  us  for 
a better  life  to  come,  this  is  a matter  which 
comes  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  legisla- 
tor. See  tit.  [Offences against  Religion.] 

I say  offences  against  rcUi'ion,  the  fictitious 
entity : not  oftenccs  against  God,  the  real  being. 
For,  what  sort  of  ]>ain  should  the  act  of  a feeble 
mortal  occasion  to  a being  unsusceptible  of  pain  ? 
How  should  an  offence  affect  him  ? Should  it  be 
an  offence  against  his  person,  his  property,  his 
reputation,  or  his  condition  ? 

It  has  commonly  been  the  way  to  put  offences 
against  religion  foremost.  The  idea  of  prece- 
dence is  naturally  enough  connected  with  that 
of  reverence.  Ex  But  for  ex- 

pressing reverence,  there  are  other  methods 
enough  that  are  less  equivocal.  And  in  point  of 
method  and  perspicuity,  it  is  evident,  that  witii 
regard  to  offences  against  religion,  neither  the 
nature  of  the  mischief  which  it  is  their  tendency 
to  produce,  nor  the  reason  there  may  be  for  pu- 
nishing them,  can  be  understood,  but  from  the 
consideration  of  the  several  misciiiefs  which  re- 
.sult  from  the  several  otlier  sorts  of  offences.  In 
a political  view,  it  is  only  because  those  others 
are  mischievous,  that  offences  against  religion 
are  so  too. 


I national  wealtli ; of  the  sovereignty;  or  of 
I religion  ; at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  <dear 
in  which  of  all  these  ways  they  will  affeet  it 
most,  nor  l)ut  that,  aceordiiig  to  contingen- 
cies, they  may  affeet  it  in  one  of  these  wavs 
only,  or  in  another  ; sueh  acts  may  lie  col- 
lect edtogetlicr  under  a miscellaneous  division 
by  Themselves,  and  styled  <‘lJ'cnces  iiijainst  the 
uufiiiiial  interest  in  i/etieral.  Of  these,  then 
may  ho  congjosed  the  eleventh  and  last  divi- 
sion of  the  class  of  offences  against  the  state. 

XX. 

"U'e  come  now  to  class  the  fifth  : consisting 
of  mni/ijinm  olfences.  'I’hese,  as  lias  been 
already  intimated,  arc  either  olfences  by  laisf. 
hoiiil,  or  offences  concerning  trust.  L'lider  the 
head  of  offences  by  falsehood,  may  be  coin- 
preliended,  1.  Simple  falsehoods,  'i.  Forgery. 

Personation.  4.  Perjury. ]:  Let  us  observe 
ill  Tvliiit  parficLilars  tliese  four  kinds  of  false- 
hood agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 

XXI. 

Offences  by  falsehood,  however  diversified 
in  other  particulars,  have  this  in  eoiinnon, 
that  they  consist  in  some  abuse  of  the  faculty 
of  discourse,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, of  the  faculty  of  influencing  the  senti- 
ment of  helief  in  other  inen,||  whether  by 
discourse  or  otherwise.  The  use  of  discourse 
is  to  influence  belief,  and  that  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  other  men  to  understand  that  things 
are  as  they  are  really.  Falsehoods,  of  what- 
ever kind  they  he,  agree  in  this:  that  they 
give  men  to  understand  that  things  are  other- 
wise than  as  in  reality  they  are. 

XXII. 

Personation,  forgery,  and  perjury,  are  each 
of  them  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
uttering  falsehood  by  certain  special  circum- 


:|;  This  division  of  falsehoods,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  not  regularly  drawn  out:  that  being 
what  the  nature  of  the  case  will  not  here  admit 
of.  Falsehood  may  be  infinitely  diver.sified  in 
otlier  ways  than  these.  In  a particular  case,  for 
instance,  simple  falsehood,  when  uttered  by  wri- 
ting, is  distinguished  from  the  same  falsehood 
when  uttered  by  word  of  moutli ; and  has  had  a 
particular  name  given  to  it  accordingly ; I mean, 
where  it  strikes  against  reputation;  in  which 
case,  the  instrument  it  has  been  uttered  by  has 
been  called  a lihel.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
the  same  manner  it  niiglit  have  received  a dis- 
tinct name  in  all  other  cases  where  it  is  uttered 
by  writing.  But  there  has  not  happened  to  be 
any  thing  in  particular  that  has  disjiosed  man- 
kind in  those  cases  to  give  it  such  a name.  Tiie 
case  is,  that  among  the  infinity  of  circumstances 
by  which  it  might  have  been  diversified,  those 
which  constitute  it  a libel,  happen  to  have  en- 
gaged a peculiar  share  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  institutors  of  language;  either  in  virtue 
of  the  influence  which  these  circumstances  have 
on  the  tendency  of  the  act,  or  in  virtue  of  any 
particular  degree  of  force  with  which  on  any 
other  account  they  may  have  disposed  it  to 
strike  upon  the  imagination. 

11  See  B.  I.  tit.  [Falsehoods.] 
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stances.  When  a falsehood  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  of  those  circumstances,  it  may 
be  stvled  simple  falsehood.  These  circum- 
stances are,  1.  The/or/«  in  which  the  talse- 
hood  is  uttered.  “2.  The  circumstance  of  its 
relating  or  not  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
of  him  who  utters  it.  3.  The  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  uttered.'"  1 he 
particular  application  ol  these  distinctive  cha- 
racters may  more  commodiously  be  reserved 
for  another  place. f 

XXIII. 

We  come  now  to  the  sub-divisions  of  of- 
fences by  falsehood.  These  will  bring  us 
back  into  the  regular  track  of  analysis,  pur- 
sued, without  deviation,  through  the  four 
preceding  classes. 

By  whatever  means  a mischief  is  brought 
about,  whether  falsehood  be  or  be  not  of  the 
mnnber,  the  individuals  liable  to  be  affected 
by  it  must  either  be  assignable  or  unassign- 
able. If  assignable,  there  are  but  four  ma- 
terial articles  in  respect  to  which  they  can  be 
affected ; to  wit,  their  persons,  their  proper- 
ties, their  reputations,  and  their  conditions 
in  life.  The  case  is  the  same,  if,  though 
unassignable,  they  are  coniprisable  in  any 
class  subordinate  to  that  which  is  composed 
of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  state. 
If  the  falsehood  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  state,  it  can  otdy  be  by  operating  in 
one  or  other  of  the  characters,  which  every 
act  that  is  an  offem;e  against  the  state  must 
assume  ; viz.  that  of  an  offence  against  ex- 
ternal security,  against  justice,  against  the 
preventive  branch  of  the  police,  against  the 
public  force,  against  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional febcity,  against  the  public  wealth, 
against  the  national  population,  against  the 
national  wealth,  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  or  against  its  religion. 

XXIV. 

It  is  the  common  pro[)erty,  then,  of  the 
offences  that  belong  to  this  division,  to  run 
over  the  same  ground  that  is  occupied  by 
those  of  the  preceding  classes.  But  some  of 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  are  apt,  on  various  oc- 
casions, to  drop  or  change  the  names  which 
bring  them  under  this  division : this  is  chiefly 
the  case  with  regard  to  simple  falsehoods. 
Others  retain  their  names  unchanged ; and 
even  thereby  supersede  the  names  which 
would  otherwise  belong  to  the  offences  which 
they  denominate : this  is  chiefly  the  case  with 
regard  to  personation,  forgery,  and  perjury. 


* There  are  two  other  circumstances  still  more 
material;  viz.  1.  The  parties  whose  interest  is 
affected  by  the  falsehood.  2.  The  point  or  ar- 
ticle in  which  that  interest  is  affected.  These 
circumstances,  however,  enter  not  into  the  com- 
position of  the  generical  character.  Their  use  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  characterize  the  several  species 
of  each  genus.  See  B.  I.  tit.  [Falsehoods.] 
t Ibid. 


I When  this  circumstance,  then,  the  circum- 
I stance  ot  falsehood,  interv'cnes,  in  some  c.ises 
the  iiame  which  takes  the  lead,  is  that  which 
indicates  the  offence  by  its  eii'ect ; in  oti.er 
cases,  it  is  that  which  indicates  the  e.vpetiient 
or  instrument,  as  it  were,  by  the  help  of  which 
tlie  offence  is  committed.  Falsehood,  take  it 
by  itself,  consider  it  as  not  being  accompanied 
by  any  other  material  circumstances,  nor 
therefore  productive  of  any  material  eifects, 
can  never,  upon  the  principle  of  utility,  con- 
stitute any  offence  at  all.  Combined  with 
other  circumstaiKtes,  there  is  scarce  any  sort 
of  pernicious  effect  which  it  may  not  be  in- 
strumental ill  producing.  It  is  therefore  ra- 
ther in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  language, 
than  in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  that  falsehoods  are  made 
separate  mention  of  under  the  name  and  in 
the  character  of  distinct  offences.  All  this 
would  appear  plain  enough,  if  it  were  now  a 
time  for  entering  into  particulars  : but  that  is 
what  cannot  be  done,  consistently  with  any 
principle  of  order  or  convenience,  until  the 
inferior  divisions  of  those  other  classes  shall 
have  been  previously  exhibited. 

XXV. 

We  come  now  to  offences  against  trust.  A 
trust  is,  where  there  is  any  particular  act 
which  one  party,  in  the  exercise  of  some 
power,  or  some  right,X  which  is  conferred  on 

X Powers,  though  not  a species  of  rights  (for 
the  two  sorts  of  fictitious  entities,  termed  a pozeer 
and  a are  altogether  disparate),  are  yet 

so  far  included  under  rights,  that  wherever  the 
word  pozeer  may  be  employed,  the  word  ri^ht 
may  also  be  employed:  The  reason  is,  that 
wherever  you  may  speak  of  a person  as  having 
a power,  you  may  also  speak  of  him  as  having  a 
right  to  such  power : but  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  does  not  hold  good : there  are  cases 
in  which,  though  you  may  speak  of  a man  as 
having  a riglit,  you  can  not  speak  of  him  as 
having  a power,  or  in  any  other  way  make  any 
mention  of  that  word.  On  various  occasions  you 
have  a riffJit,  for  instance,  to  the  services  of  the 
magistrate:  but  if  you  arc  a private  person,  you 
have  no  pozeer  over  him : all  the  power  is  on  his 
side.  This  being  the  case,  as  tne  word  right 
Avas  employed,  the  word  pozeer  might,  perhaps, 
without  any  deficiency  in  the  sense,  have  been 
omitted.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  as 
in  speaking  of  trusts  this  word  is  commonly 
made  more  use  of  than  the  word  right,  it  seemed 
most  eligible,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  in- 
sert them  both. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  since  the  word  trust 
has  been  here  expounded,  the  words  pozeer  and 
right,  upon  the  meaning  of  which  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  word  trust  is  made  to  depend,  should 
be  expounded  also:  and  certain  it  is,  that  no  two 
words  can  stand  more  in  need  of  it  than  these 
do.  Such  exposition  I accordingly  set  about 
to  give,  and  indeed  have  actually  drawn  up:  but 
the  details  into  which  1 found  it  necessary  to 
enter  for  this  purpose,  were  of  such  length  as  to 
take  up  more  room  than  could  consistently  be 
allotted  to  them  in  this  place.  With  respect  to 
these  words,  therefore,  and  a number  of  others. 
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Ijiin,  is  'bound  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  j 
another.  Or,  more  full}  , thu.s:  A party  i.s  said 
to  be  invested  with  a trust,  when,  being  in- 

such  as  ponsc-isimi,  title,  and  the  like,  which  in 
■j)oint  of  import  are  inseparably  connected  with 
them,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  exposition  itseli, 

1 must  content  myself  with  giving  a general 
idea  of  the  plan  which  I have  pursued  in  framing 
it:  and  as  to  every  thing  else,  I must  leave  the 
import  of  them  to  rest  u]ion  whatever  footing 
it  may  happen  to  .stand  upon  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  each  reader.  Power  and  right,  and  the 
wliole  tribe  of  fictitious  entities  of  this  stamp, 
arc  all  of  them,  in  tile  .sense  which  belongs  to 
them  in  a book  of  juris])riulcncc,  the  results  of 
some  manifestation  or  other  of  the  legislator’s 
will  with  resjiect  to  such  or  such  an  act.  Now 
every  such  manifestation  is  cither  a jirohibition, 
a command,  or  their  respective  negations;  viz. 
a )iermission,  and  the  declaration  wiiich  the  le- 
gislator makes  of  his  wdll  when  on  any  occasion 
he  leaves  an  act  imcoinmanded.  Now,  to  render 
the  ex])ression  of  the  rule  more  concise,  the  com- 
manding of  a positive  act  maybe  rc|)resented  by 
tlie  prohibition  of  the  negative  act  which  is  op- 
posed to  it.  To  know,  then,  how  to  exjiound  a 
right,  carry  your  eye  to  tlie  act  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  <|uestion,  would  be  a violation  of 
that  right:  the  law  creates  the  right  by  prohibit- 
ing that  act.  Power,  whether  over  a man’s  own 
jierson,  or  over  other  per.sons,  or  over  things,  is 
constituted  in  the  first  instance  by  permission : 
but  in  as  far  as  the  law  takes  an  active  part  in  cor- 
roborating it,  it  is  created  by  prohibition,  and  by 
command : by  prohibition  of  such  acts  (on  the 
jiart  of  other  ]iersons)  as  are  judged  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  it;  and  upon  occa- 
sion, by  command  of  such  acts  as  are  judged  to 
be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  such  or  such 
obstacles  of  the  number  of  those  which  may  oc- 
cur to  impede  the  exercise  of  it.  For  every  right 
which  the  law  confers  on  one  party,  whether  that 
party  be  an  individual,  a subordinate  class  of 
individuals,  or  the  public,  it  thereby  imposes 
on  some  other  party  a duty  or  oUty;ntion.  But 
there  may  be  laws  which  command  or  prohibit 
acts,  that  is,  impose  duties,  without  any  other 
view  than  the  benefit  of  the  agent:  these  generate 
no  rights : duties,  therefore,  may  be  either  extra- 
rcy;ardiiig  or  sdf-rcgardrnff : extra-reg.arding 
have  rights  to  correspond  to  them : self-regard- 
ing, none. 

That  the  exposition  of  the  words  power  and 
rif^ht  must,  in  order  to  be  correct,  enter  into  a 
great  variety  of  details,  may  be  presently  made 
appear.  One  branch  of  the  system  of  rights 
and  powers,  and  but  one,  are  those  of  which 
property  is  composed : to  be  correct,  then,  it 
must,  among  other  things,  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  modifications  of  which  property 
is  susceptible.  But  the  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions, by  which  the  powers  and  rii'his  that  com- 
pose those  .several  modifications  are  created,  are 
of  many  different  forms : to  comprise  the  expo- 
sition in  question  witliin  the  compass  of  a single 
paragraph,  would  therefore  be  impossible : to 
take  as  many  paragraphs  for  it  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  exhibit  these  different  forms, 
would  be  to  engage  in  a detail  so  ample,  tliat  the 
analysis  of  the  several  possible  species  of  pro- 
perty would  compose  only  a part  of  it.  This 
labour,  uninviting  as  it  was,  I have  accordingly 
undergone:  but  the  result  of  it,  as  may  well  be 
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vested  with  a power,  or  with  a riyht,  there  is 
a certain  behaviour  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  or  of  that  right,  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  partv 
In  such  ease,  the  party  first  mentioned  is 
styled  a trustee : for  the  other  party,  no  name 
has  ever  yet  been  found : for  want  of  a name 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  resource  than  to 
give  a new  and  more  extensive  sense  to  the 
word  beneficiary,  or  to  say  at  length  the  party 
to  he  henefUed* 


imagined,  seoned  too  voluminous  and  minute 
to  be  exhibited  in  an  outline  like  the  present, 
llap|)ily  it  is  not  necessary,  except  only  lor  the 
scientific  jntrpose  of  arrangement,  to  the  under- 
standing of  any  thing  that  need  be  said  on  d e 
penal  branch  of  the  art  of  legi.slation.  In  a work 
whidi  should  treat  of  the  civil  branch  of  that 
art,  it  woulil  find  its  ]>roper  place:  and  in  such  a 
work,  if  conducted  uiam  the  plan  of  the  j>resent 
one,  it  would  be  indi.spensable.  Of  the  limits 
which  seem  to  separate  the  one  of  thc.se  branches 
from  tlic  other,  a pretty  ample  description  will 
be  found  in  the  next  cliapter:  from  which  some 
further  lights  respecting  the  course  to  be  taken 
for  developing  the  notions  to  be  annexed  to  the 
words  right  and  power,  may  incidentally  be  col- 
lected. See  in  particular,  ^ 3 and  -1.  See  also 
par.  55  of  the  present  chapter. 

I might  have  cut  this  matter  very  short,  by 
proceeding  in  the  usual  strain,  and  saying,  that 
a power  was  a faculty,  and  that  a right  was  a 
privilege,  and  .so  on,  following  the  beaten  track 
of  definition.  But  the  inanity  of  such  a metiiod, 
in  cases  like  the  present,  has  been  already  pointed 
out:*  a power  is  not  a — any  thing:  neither  is  a 
rmht  a—any  thing : the  case  is,  they  have  neither 
of  them  any  superior  genus : these,  together  with 
duty,  obUgntiou,  and  a multitude  of  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  being  of  the  number  of  those  ficti- 
tious entities,  of  which  the  import  can  by  no  other 
means  be  illustrated  than  by  showing  the  relation 
which  th^  bear  to  real  ones. 

* The  first  of  these  parties  is  styled,  in  the  law 
language,  as  well  as  in  common  .speech,  by  the 
name  here  given  to  him.  The  other  is  styled, 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  a 
cesiny  guc  trust:  in  common  speech,  as  we  have 
observed,  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  name  for 
him.  As  to  the  law  phrase,  it  is  antiquated 
French,  and  though  complex,  it  is  still  ellipti- 
cal, and  to  the  highest  degree  obscure.  The 
phrase  in  full  length  would  run  in  .some  such 
manner  as  this:  cesiny  al  use  de  qui  le  trust  est 
cre'e:  he  to  whose  use  the  trust  or  benefit  is  cre- 
ated. In  a particular  case,  a ccstuy  gue.  trust  is 
c.illed  by  the  Roman  law,  Jidei-commissarius. 
In  imitation  of  this,  I have  seen  him  somewhere 
or  other  called  in  English  a.  fidc-commitlce.  This 
term,  however,  seems  not  very  expressive.  A 
fide-committee,  or,  as  it  should  nave  been,  a 
/dfi-cominittee,  seems,  literally  speaking,  to 
mean  one  who  is  committed  to  the  gocxl  faith  of 
another.  Good  fidth  seems  to  consist  in  the 
keeping  of  a promise.  But  a trust  may  be  cre- 
ated without  any  promise  in  the  case.  It  is  in- 
deed common  enough  to  exact  a promise,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  oblige  a man  to  do 
that  which  he  is  made  to  promise  he  will  do : 


* See  Fragmen  on  Government,  ch.  v.  § 6,  note. 
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The  trustee  is  also  said  to  have  a trust 
conferred  or  imposed  upon  him,  to  be  invested 
with  a trust,  to  have  had  a trust  given  him 
to  execute,  to  perform,  to  discharge,  or  to 
fulfil.  The  party  to  be  benefited,  is  said  to 
have  a trust  established  or  created  in  his  fa- 
vour ; and  so  on  through  a variety  of  other 
phrases. 

xxvr. 

Now  it  may  occur,  that  a trust  is  often- 
times spoken  of  as  a species  of  condition  : * 
that  a trust  is  also  spoken  of  as  a species  of 
property:  and  that  a condition  itself  is  also 
spoken  of  in  the  same  light.  It  may  be 
thought,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  class,  the 
division  of  offences  against  condition  should 
have  been  included  under  that  of  the  offences 
against  property:  and  that  at  any  rate,  so 
much  of  the  fifth  class  now  before  us  as  con- 
tains offences  against  trust,  should  have  been 
included  under  one  or  other  of  those  two  di- 
visions of  the  first  class.  But  upon  exami- 
nation it  will  appear,  that  no  one  of  these 
divisions  could  with  convenience,  nor  even 
perhaps  with  propriety,  have  been  included 
under  either  of  the  other  two.  It  will  appear 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  subsisting  amongst  them  all : in- 
somuch that  of  the  lists  of  the  offences  to 
which  they  are  respectively  exposed,  any  one 
may  serve  in  great  measure  as  a model  for 
any  other.  There  are  certain  offences  to 
which  all  trusts  as  such  are  exposed : to  all 

but  this  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance ; 
a trust  may  be  created  without  any  such  thing. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  a legal  obligation  in 
any  case  ? A command,  express  or  virtual,  to- 
gether with  punishment  appointed  for  the  breach 
of  it.  By  the  same  means  may  an  obligation  be 
constituted  in  this  case  as  well  as  any  other.  In- 
stead of  the  word  hcncficiary,  which  I found  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  the  sense  would  be  better  ex- 
pressed by  some  such  word  as  hcncficiendary  fa 
word  analogous  in  its  fonnation  to  referendanj)^ 
were  it  such  an  one  as  the  ear  could  bring  itself 
to  endure.  This  would  put  it  more  effectually 
out  of  doubt,  that  the  party  meant  was  the  party 
who  ought  to  receive  the  benefit,  whether  he  ac- 
tually receives  it  or  no : whereas  the  word  henc- 
^ficiary  might  be  understood  to  intimate  that  the 
benefit  was  actually  received : while  in  offences 
against  trust,  the  mischief  commonly  is,  that 
such  benefit  is  reaped,  not  by  the  person  it  was 
designed  for,  but  by  some  other;  for  instance, 
the  trustee. 

• It  is  for  shortness  sake  that  the  proposition 
is  stated  as  it  stands  in  the  text.  If  critically 
examined,  it  might  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be 
scarcely  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  language.  For 
the  fictitious  entities,  characterised  by  the  two 
abstract  terms,  trust  and  condition,  are  not  sub. 
alternate  but  disparate.  To  speak  with  perfect 
precision,  we  should  say  that  he  who  is  invested 
with  a trust,  is,  on  that  account,  spoken  of  as 
being  invested  with  a condition ; viz.  the  condi- 
tion of  a trustee.  We  speak  of  the  condition  of 
a tr\isiee,  as  we  speak  of  the  condition  of  a hus- 
band or  a father. 
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these  offences  every  sort  of  condition  tvill  be 
found  exposed  : at  the  same  time  that  parti- 
cular species  of  the  offences  against  trust  will, 
upon  their  application  to  particular  condi- 
tions, receive  different  particular  denomina- 
tions. It  tvill  appear  also,  that  of  the  two 
groups  of  offences  into  which  the  list  of  those 
against  trust  will  be  found  naturally  to  divide 
itself,  there  is  one,  and  hut  one,  to  which 
property,  taken  in  its  proper  and  more  con- 
fined sense,  stands  exposed : and  that  these, 
in  ll*eir  application  to  the  subject  of  property, 
wll  be  found  susceptible  of  distinct  modifi- 
cations, to  which  the  usage  of  language,  and 
the  occasion  there  is  for  distinguishing  them 
in  point  of  treatment,  make  it  necessary  to 
find  names. 

In  the  first  place,  as  there  are,  or  at  least 
may  be  (as  we  shall  see)  conditions  which  are 
not  trusts,*  so  there  are  trusts  of  which  the 
idea  would  not  be  readily  and  naturally  under- 
stood to  be  included  under  the  word  condition: 
add  to  which,  that  of  those  conditions  which 
do  include  a trust,  the  greater  number  include 
other  ingredients  along  with  it:  so  that  the 
idea  of  a condition,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
stretches  beyond  the  idea  of  a trust,  does,  on 
the  other  hand,  fall  short  of  it.  Of  the  several 
sorts  of  trusts,  by  fiir  the  most  important  are 
those  in  which  it  is  the  public  that  stands  in 
the  relation  of  beneficiary.  Now  these  trusts, 
it  should  seem,  Avould  hardly  present  them- 
selves at  first  view  upon  the  mention  of  the 
word  condition.  At  any  rate,  what  is  more 
material,  the  most  important  of  the  offences 
against  these  kinds  of  trust  would  not  seem 
to  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  of 
fences  against  condition.  The  offences  which 
by  this  latter  appellation  would  be  brought  to 
view,  would  be  such  only  as  seemed  to  affect 
the  interests  of  an  individual:  of  him,  for 
example,  who  is  considered  as  being  invested 
with  that  condition.  But  in  offences  against 
public  trust,  it  is  the  influence  they  have  on 
the  interests  of  the  public  that  constitutes  by 
much  the  most  material  part  of  their  perni- 
cious tendency:  the  influence  they  have  on 
the  interests  of  any  individual,  the  only  part 
of  their  influence  which  would  be  readily 
brought  to  view  by  the  appellation  of  offences 
against  condition,  is  comparatively  as  nothing. 
The  word  trust  directs  the  attention  at  once 
to  the  interests  of  that  party  for  whom  the 
person  in  qimstion  is  trustee:  which  party, 
upon  the  addirion  of  the  epithet  public,  is  im- 
mediately understood  to  be  the  body  composed 
of  the  whole  assemblage,  or  an  indefinite  por- 
tion of  the  whole  assemblage  of  the  members 
of  the  state.  The  idea  presented  by  the  words 
public  trust,  is  clear  and  unambiguous:  it  is 
but  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  garb  that  that 
idea  could  be  expressed  in  by  the  words /lu/i/ic 
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condition.  It  appear-;,  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
ei(>al  part  of  the  otfeMce^,  iiiehuled  under  the 
deiumiiiiiition  of  olf'enees  a.ifainst  trust,  could 
not,  commodiousl}'  at  least,  have  been  included 
under  the  head  of  olfenees  a,e:ain~t  condition. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  foi'  the  same  rea- 
son;;, neither  could  they  have  been  included 
under  the  headof  (dfeiices  against  property.  It 
would  have  appeare  i preposterous,  and  would 
have  argued  a total  inattention  to  the  leading 
])rin''iple  of  the  whole  work,  the  [irinciple  of 
utility,  to  have  taken  the  most  mischievous 
and  aiarming  pai't  ot  the  oHeiice.s  to  which  the 
])ublic  stands  ex|)Osed,  and  forced  them  into 
the  list  of  olfences  against  the  property  of  an 
imlividual;  of  that  individual,  to  wit,  who  in 
tiiat  case  would  be  considered  <is  having  in 
liim  the  property  of  that  public  trust,  which 
by  the  oireni'es  in  rpiestion  is  alfected. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  less  improper  to 
have  included  conditions,  all  of  them,  under 
the  head  of  property:  and  thereby  the  whole 
catalogue  of  otrences  against  condition,  under 
the  catalogue  of  otfence.s  against  property. 
True  it  is,  that  there  are  olfences  against 
condition,  which  perhaps  with  equal  proprie- 
ty, and  without  any  change  in  their  nature, 
might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  olfences 
against  property:  so  e.xtensive  and  so  vague 
are  the  ideas  that  are  wont  to  be  anne.xed  to 
both  these  objects.  But  there  are  other 
offences,  which  though  with  uiuiuestionable 
propriety  they  might  be  referred  to  the  head 
of  offences  against  condition,  could  not,  with- 
out tlie  utmost  violence  done  to  language,  be 
forced  under  the  appellation  ofoffences  against 
property.  Property,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  proprietor,  implies  invariably  a benefit, 
and  nothing  else : whatever  obligations  or  bur- 
thens may,  by  accident,  stand  anne.xed  to  it, 
yet  in  itself  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial.  On  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  it 
is  created  not  by  any  commands  that  are  laid 
on  him,  but  by  his  being  left  free  to  do  with 
such  or  such  an  article  as  he  likes.  The  obli- 
gations it  is  created  by,  are  in  every  instance 
laid  upon  other  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  to  conditions,  there  are  several  which  are 
of  a mixed  nature,  importing  as  w'ell  a burthen 
to  him  who  stands  invested  with  them  as  a 
benefit:  wdiich  indeed  is  the  case  with  those 
conditions  wdiich  we  hear  most  of  under  that 
name,  and  wdiich  make  the  greatest  figure. 

There  are  even  conditions  which  import 
nothing  but  burthen,  wdthout  any  spark  of 
benefit.  Accordingly,  when  betw'een  two  par- 
ties there  is  such  a relation,  that  one  of  them 
stands  in  the  place  of  an  object  of  property 
with  respect  to  the  other,  the  word  property 
is  applied  only  on  one  side ; but  the  w'ord  con- 
dition is  applied  alike  to  both:  it  is  but  one 
of  them  that  is  said  on  that  account  to  be 
possessed  of  a property ; but  both  of  them  are 
alike  spoken  of  as  being  possessed  of,  or  being 


invested  with,  a condition,  it  is  the  inasicr 
alone  that  is  considered  as  possessing  a pro- 
perty, of  whicdi  the  servant,  in  virtue  of  the 
services  he  is  bound  to  render,  is  the  ohj,'ct; 
but  the  servant,  not  less  than  the  master,  is 
spoken  of  as  possessing  or  being  invested  with 
a condition. 

The  case  is,  that  if  a man’s  condition  is  ever 
spoken  of  as  constituting  an  article  of  his  pro- 
perty, it  is  in  the  same  loose  and  indefinite 
sense  of  the  word  in  whitdi  almost  every  other 
oflence  that  couhl  be  imagined  might  be  rec- 
koned into  the  list  of  oirences  against  property. 
If  the  language,  indeed,  wine  in  e\ery  instance, 
in  which  it  made  use  of  the  phrase,  object 
of  property,*  perspicuous  enough  to  point 
out  under  that  appellation  the  material  and 
really  existent  body,  the  person  or  the  thiny 
in  which  those  acts  terminate,  by  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  property  is  said  to  be 
enjoyed;  if,  in  short,  in  the  import  given  to 
the  phrase,  object  of property,  it  madenoother 
use  of  it  than  the  putting  it  to  signify  what 
is  now  called  a corporeal  object,  this  dilliculfy 
jind  this  confusion  would  not  have  occurred. 
But  the  import  of  the  phrase,  object  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  consequence  the  import  of  the 
word  property,  has  been  made  to  take  a much 
wdder  range.  In  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  law  does  any  thing  for  a man’s  benefit  or 
advantage,  men  are  apt  to  speak  of  it,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  as  conferring  on  him  a sort 
of  property.  At  the  same  time,  for  one  rea- 
son or  other,  it  has  in  several  cases  been  not 
practicable,  or  not  agreeable,  to  bring  to  view, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  object  of  his 
proj)crty,  the  thing  in  which  the  acts,  by  the 
performance  of  which  the  property  is  said  to 
be  enjoyed,  have  their  termination,  or  the  per- 
son in  w'hom  they  have  their  commencement. 
Yet  something  which  could  be  spoken  of  un- 
der that  appellation,  was  absolutely  requi.site.f 

• For  object  of  property,  say  now,  lfi'27,  sub- 
ject-matter. 

-|-  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  common  speech, 
in  the  phrase,  the  object  of  a man's  property,  the 
words,  the  objeet  of,  are  commonly  left  out;  and 
by  an  ellipsis,  which,  violent  as  it  is,  is  now  be- 
come  more  familiar  than  the  phra.se  at  length, 
they  have  made  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of 
the  words,  a man's  property,  perform  the  office 
of  the  whole.  In  some  cases,  then,  it  was  only 
on  a part  of  the  object  that  the  acts  in  question 
might  be  performed:  and  to  say,  on  this  account, 
that  the  object  was  a man’s  property,  was  as 
much  as  to  intimate  that  they  might  be  per- 
formed on  any  part.  In  other  cases,  it  was  only 
certain  pardcular  acts  that  might  be  exercised 
on  the  object:  and  to  say  of  the  object  that  it 
was  his  ])rop.rty,  was  as  much  as  to  intimate 
that  any  acts  whatever  might  be  exercised  on  it. 
Sometimes  the  acts  in  question  were  not  to  be 
exercised  but  at  a future /iwe,  nor  then,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  happ.ning  of  a particular 
event,  of  which  the  happening  uncertain: 
and  to  say  of  an  object  that  it  was  his  propert}', 
was  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  the  acts  in  ques- 
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The  expedient,  then,  has  been  to  create,  as 
it  were,  on  every  occasion,  an  ideal  being,  and 
to  assign  to  a man  this  ideal  being  for  the 
object  of  his  property:  and  these  are  the  sort 
of  objects  to  which  men  of  science,  in  taking 
a view  of  the  operations  of  the  law  in  this 
behalf,  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  give  the 
name  of  incoTporeal.  Now  of  these  incorpo- 
real objects  of  property,  the  variety  is  pro- 
digious. Fictitious  entities  of  this  kind  have 
been  fabricated  almost  out  of  every  thing: 
not  conditions  only  (that  of  a trustee  included) 
\i\it  evenrepxitation,  have  been  of  the  number. 
Even  liberty  has  been  considered  in  this  same 
point  of  view:  and  though  on  so  many  occa- 
sions it  is  contrasted  with  property,  yet  on 
other  occasions,  being  reckoned  into  the  ca- 
talogue of  possessions,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a branch  of  property.  Some  of 
these  applications  of  the  words  property,  ob- 
ject of  property  (the  last,  for  instance),  are 
looked  upon,  indeed,  as  more  figurative,  and 
less  proper  than  the  rest : but  since  the  truth 
is,  that  where  the  immediate  object  is  incor- 
poreal, they  are  all  of  them  improper,  it  is 
scarce  practicable  any  where  to  draw  the  line. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  latitude, yet,  among 
the  relations  in  virtue  of  which  you  are  said 
to  be  possessed  of  a condition,  there  is  one,  at 
least,  which  can  scarcely,  by  the  most  forced 
construction,  be  said  to  render  any  other  man, 
or  any  other  thing,  the  object  of  your  pro- 
perty. This  is  the  right  of  persevering  in  a 
certain  course  of  action  ; for  instance,  in  the 
e.\ercising  of  a certain  trade.  Now,  to  confer 
on  you  this  right,  in  a certain  degree  at  least, 
the  law  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  barely 
to  abstain  from  forbidding  you  to  exercise  it. 
Were  it  to  go  farther,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  you  to  exercise  your  trade  to  the 
greater  advantage,  prohibit  others  from  exer- 
cising the  like,  then,  indeed,  persons  ini-ht 
be  found,  who  in  a certain  sense,  and  by  a 
construction  rather  forced  than  otherwise, 
might  be  spoken  of  as  being  the  objects  of 

tion  might  be  exercised  on  it  at  any  time.  Some- 
times tne  object  on  which  the  acts  in  question 
were  to  have  their  termination,  or  their  com- 
mencem-nt,  was  a human  creature : and  to  speak 
of  one  human  creature  as  being  the  property  of 
another,  is  what  would  shock  the  ear  every  where 
but  where  slavery  is  established,  and  even  there, 
when  applied  to  persons  in  any  other  condition 
than  that  of  slaves.  Among  the  Srst  Romans, 
indeed,  the  wife  herself  was  the  j)roperty  of  her 
husband;  the  child,  of  his  father;  the  .servant, 
of  his  master.  In  the  civilized  nations  of  mo- 
dern times,  the  two  first  kinds  of  property  are 
altogether  at  an  end;  and  the  last,  unhappily  not 
et  at  an  end,  but  however  verging,  it  is  to  be 
oped,  towards  extinction.  The  husband’s  pro- 
perty, is  now  the  company ''  of  his  wife;  the  fa- 
ther’s  the  gtiardianship  and  service  of  his  child; 
the  master’s,  the  service  of  his  servant. 

• The  consortium,  says  tlie  English  Law. 
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your  property ; viz.  by  being  made  to  render 
you  tliat  sort  of  negative  service  which  con- 
sists in  the  forbearing  to  do  those  acts  which 
would  lessen  the  profits  of  your  trade.  But 
the  ordinary  right  of  exercising  any  such  trade 
or  profession,  as  is  not  the  object  of  a mono- 
poly, imports  no  such  thing;  and  yet,  by  pos- 
sessing this  right,  a man  is  said  to  possess  a 
condition  :*  and  by  forfeiting  it,  to  forfeit  his 
condition. 

After  all,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  must 
be  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  usage  of 
language,  the  same  offence  may,  with  more 
or  less  appearance  of  propriety,  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  offences  against  condition,  or 
that  of  offences  against  property  indifferently. 
In  such  cases,  the  following  rule  may  serve 
for  drawing  the  line.  Wherever,  in  virtue  of 
your  possessing  a property,  or  being  the  ob- 
ject of  a property  possessed  by  another,  you 
are  characterized,  according  to  the  usage  of 
language,  by  a particular  name,  such  as  mas- 
ter, servant,  husband,  wife,  steward,  agent, 
attorney,  or  the  like,  there  the  word  condition 
may  be  employed  in  exclusion  of  the  word 
property ; and  an  offence  in  which,  in  virtue 
of  your  bearing  such  relation,  you  are  con- 
cerned, either  in  the  capacity  of  an  offender, 
or  in  that  of  a party  injured,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  head  of  offences  against  con- 
dition, and  not  to  that  of  offences  against 
property.  To  give  an  example:  Being  bound 
in  the  capacity  of  land-steward  to  a certain 
person,  to  oversee  the  repairing  of  a certain 
bridge,  you  forbear  to  do  so : in  this  case,  as 
the  services  you  are  bound  to  render  are  of 
the  number  of  those  which  give  occasion  to 
the  party,  from  whom  they  are  due,  to  be 
spoken  of  under  a certain  generical  name,  viz. 
that  of  land  steward,  the  offence  of  withhold- 
ing them  may  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
offences  against  condition.  But  suppose  tliat, 
without  being  engaged  in  that  general  and 
miscellaneous  course  of  service,  which  witli 
reference  to  a particular  person  would  deno- 
minate you  his  land-steward,  you  were  bound, 
whether  by  usage  or  by  contract,  to  render 
him  that  single  sort  of  service  which  consists 
in  the  providing,  by  yourself  or  by  others,  for 
the  repairing  of  that  bi’idge : in  this  case,  as 
there  is  not  any  such  current  denomination 
to  which,  in  virtue  of  your  being  bound  to 
render  this  service,  you  stand  aggre.ated  (for 
that  of  architect,  mason,  or  the  like,  is  not 
here  in  question),  the  offence  you  commit  by 
withholoing  such  service  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  the  class  of  offences 
against  condition  : it  can  only,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty. 

By  way  of  further  distinction,  it  may  be 


* To  condition,  in  this  case,  should  be  added 
the  words,  in  life. 
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romiirkfrl,  tliiit  wliere  a*man,  in  virtue  of  liis 
boin;t  boiirifi  to  render,  or  of  others  beiii" 
bound  to  render  him,  certain  services,  is 
spoken  of  as  possessiiur  a condition,  tlie  as- 
seniblatje  of  services  is  generally  so  consider- 
able, in  point  of  durnticm,  as  to  constitute 
a course  of  considerable  length,  so  as  on  a 
variety  of  occasion,  to  come  to  be  varied  and 
repeated : and  in  most  cases,  when  the  con- 
dition is  not  of  a domestic  nature,  sometimes 
for  the  benciit  ot  one  per.son,  sometimes  for 
that  of  another.  Services  which  come  to  he 
rendered  to  a |)articular  person  on  a particular 
occasion,  especially  if  they  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, have  seldom  the  elFect  of  occasioning 
either  party  to  be  s|X)ken  of  as  being  invested 
with  a condition.  The  particular  occasional 
services  which  one  man  may  come,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwisi!,  to  be  bound  to  render  to 
another,  are  innumerably  various;  but  the 
number  of  conditions  which  have  names  may 
be  counted,  and  are,  comparatively,  but  few. 

If  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  ride  here 
given  for  separating  conditions  from  articles 
of  property,  any  object  should  present  itself 
which  should  appear  to  be  referable,  with 
eipial  propriety,  to  either  head,  the  inconve- 
nience would  not  be  material ; since  in  such 
cases,  as  will  be  seen  a little  farther  on,  which- 
ever ap[)ellation  were  adopted,  the  list  of  the 
offences,  to  wdiich  the  object  stands  exposed, 
would  be  substantially  the  same. 

These  dilficulties  being  cleared  up,  we  now 
proceed  to  exhibit  an  analytical  view  of  the 
several  possible  offences  against  trust. 

XXVII. 

Offences  against  trust  may  be  distinguished, 
in  the  first  place,  into  such  as  concern  the 
existence  of  the  trust  in  the  hands  of  such  or 
such  a person,  and  such  as  concern  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  functions  that  belong  to  it.*  First, 

• W'^e  shall  have  occasion,  a little  farther  on, 
to  speak  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  the  trust 
exists,  under  the  description  of  the  person  who 
possesses,  or  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  thence  of 
the  possession  of  the  trust  abstracted  from  the 
consideration  of  the  possessor.  However  dif- 
ferent the  expression,  the  import  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.  So  irregular  and  imperfect  is  the 
structure  of  language  on  this  heati,  that  no  one 
phrase  can  be  made  to  suit  the  idea  on  all  the 
occasions  on  which  it  is  requisite  it  should  be 
brought  to  view:  the  phrase  must  be  continually 
shifted,  or  new  mollified  : so  likewise  in  regard 
to  conditions,  and  in  regard  to  property.  The 
being  invested  with,  or  possessing  a condition; 
the  being  in  jiossession  of  an  article  of  proper- 
ty, that  is,  if  the  object  of  the  property  be  cor- 
poreal; the  having  a legal  title  (defeasible  or 
indefeasilile)  to  the  ])hysical  possession  of  it, 
answers  to  the  being  in  possession  of  a trust,  or 
the  being  the  person  in  whose  hands  a trust 
exists.  In  like  manner,  to  the  I'.rcrcise  of  the 
functions  belonging  to  a trust,  or  to  a condition, 
corresponds  the  cujoijvicnt  of  an  article  of  pro- 
perty; that  is,  if  the  object  of  it  be  coiqioreal, 
the  occupation.  These  verbal  discussions  are  , 


then,  with  regard  to  such  as  relate  to  its  ex- 
istence. An  offence  of  this  description,  like 
one  of  any  other  description,  if  an  offence  it 
ought  to  be,  must  to  some  person  or  othei 
import  a prejudice.  This  prejudice  may  bedis  . 
tinguished  into  two  branches:  1.  That  which 
may  fall  on  such  persons  as  are  or  should  be 
invested  with  the  trust;  2.  That  which  inav 
fall  on  the  persons  for  whose  sake  it  is  or 
should  be  instituted,  or  on  other  persons  at 
large.  To  begin  with  the  former  of  these 
branches.  Let  any  trust  be  conceived.  The 
consequences  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  it 
to  be  productive  of  to  the  possessor  must,  in 
in  as  far  as  they  are  material, be  either  of  an 
advantageous  orof  a disadvantageous  nature; 
in  as  far  as  they  are  advantageous,  the  trust 
may  be  considered  as  a benefit  or  privilege 
in  as  far  as  they  are  disadvantageous,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a biirtlien.%  To  consider  it, 
then,  upon  the  footing  of  a benefit.  The 
trust  either  is  of  the  number  of  those  which 
ought  by  law  to  subsist ; ||  that  is,  which  the 

equally  tedious  and  indispensable.  Striving  to 
cut  a new  road  through  the  wilds  of  jurispru- 
dence, 1 find  myself  continually  distressed  for 
want  of  tools  that  are  fit  to  work  with.  To 
frame  a complete  set  of  new  ones,  is  impossible. 
All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  make  here  and  there 
a new  one  in  cases  of  absolut ' necessity,  and  for 
the  rest,  to  patch  up  from  time  to  time  the  im- 
perfections of  the  olci. 

As  to  the  bipartition  which  this  paragraph  sets 
out  with,  it  must  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  to  a first  glance  afford 
a sort  of  intuitive  proof  of  their  being  exhaus- 
tive. There  is  not  that  marked  connection  and 
op])0sition  between  the  terms  of  it,  which  subsists 
between  contradictory  terms,  and  between  terms 
that  have  the  same  common  genus.  I imagine, 
however,  that  upon  examination  it  would  be 
found  to  be  exhaustive  notwithstanding:  and 
that  it  might  even  be  demonstrated  so  to  be. 
But  the  demonstration  would  lead  us  too  far  out 
of  the  ordinary  track  of  language. 

-|-  See  ch.  vii.  [Actions]  par  d. 

^ If  advantageous,  it  will  naturally  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  jiowcrs  or  rights  that  are  annexed 
to  the  trust:  if  disadvantageous,  on  account  of 
the  duties. 

II  It  may  seem  a sort  of  anachronism  to  sjieak 
on  the  present  occasion  of  a trust,  condition,  or 
other  possession,  as  one  of  which  it  may  happen 
that  a man  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  had  pos- 
session given  him  by  the  law  ; for  the  plan  here 
set  out  upon  is  to  give  such  a view  all  along  of 
the  laws  tliatare  jiroposed,  as  shall  be  taken  from 
tbe  reasons  which  there  are  for  making  them : 
the  reason,  then,  it  would  seem,  should  subsist 
before  the  law,  not  the  law  before  the  reason. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  denied;  for,  unquestionably, 
upon  the  principle  of  utility,  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  trutn  of  those  operations  by  whicli  a trust, 
or  any  other  article  of  property,  is  instituted,  as 
of  any  other  operations  of  the  law,  that  it  never 
can  be  expedient  they  should  be  performed,  un- 
less some  reason  for  performing  them,  deduced 
from  that  principle,  can  be  assigned.  To  give 
projierty  to  one  man,  you  must  impose  obliga- 
tion on  another:  you  must  oblige  him  to  do 
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legislator  meant  should  be  established;  oris 
not.  If  it  is,  the  possession  which  at  any 
time  you  may  be  deprived  of,  with  respect  to 
it,  must  at  that  time  be  either  present  or  to 
come ; if  to  come  (in  which  case  it  may  be 
regarded  either  as  certain  or  as  contingent), 
the  investitive  event,  or  event  from  whence 
your  possession  of  it  should  have  taken  its 
commencement,  was  either  an  event  in  the 
production  of  which  the  will  of  the  offender 
should  have  been  instrumentiil,  or  any  otlier 
event  at  large  : in  the  former  case,  the  offence 
may  be  termed  wrongful  non-investment  of 
trust:  in  the  latter  case,  wrongful  interception 
of  trust.*  If  at  the  time  of  the  offence 

something  which  he  may  have  a mind  not  to  do, 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  something  which  he 
may  have  a mind  to  do:  in  a word,  you  must  in 
some  way  or  other  e.\pose  him  to  inconvenience. 
Every  such  law.  therefore,  must  at  any  rate  be 
mischievous  in  the  first  instance ; and  if  no  good 
effects  can  be  produced  to  set  against  the  bad,  it 
must  be  miscnievous  upon  the  whole.  Some 
reasons,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
there  ought  to  be.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  case 
before  us  the  reasons  are  of  too  various  and  com- 
plicated a nature  to  be  brought  to  view  in  an 
analytical  outline  like  the  present.  Where  the 
offence  is  of  the  number  of  those  by  which  per- 
son or  reputation  are  affected,  the  reasons  for 
prohibiting  it  lie  on  the  surface,  and  apply  to 
every  man  alike.  But  property,  before  it  can 
be  offended  against,  must  be  created,  and  at  the 
in.stant  of  its  creation  distributed,  as  it  were,  into 
parcels  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  which  require 
to  be  assigned,  some  to  one  man  and  some  to 
another,  for  reasons,  of  which  many  lie  a little 
out  of  sight,  and  which  being  different  in  diffe- 
rent cases,  would  take  up  more  room  than  could 
consistently  be  allotted  to  them  here.  For  the 
present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appear  that, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  several  purposes  of 
life,  there  are  trusts,  and  conditions,  and  other 
articles  of  property,  which  must  be  possessed  by 
somebody : and  that  it  is  not  every  article  that 
can,  nor  every  article  that  ought,  to  be  possessed 
by  everybody.  What  articles  ought  to  be  created, 
and  to  what  persons,  and  in  what  cases  they  ought 
to  be  respectively  assigned,  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  .settled  here.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  wishing  that  they  could,  since  the  settling 
them  one  way  or  another  is  what  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  any  offence  whereby 
any  party  may  be  exposed,  on  the  occasion  of 
any  such  institution,  to  sustain  a detriment. 

• In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
act  is  of  the  negative  kind ; in  the  latter,  it  will 
commonly  be  of  the  positive  kind. 

As  to  the  expression,  non-lnvestnient  of  trust, 

I am  sensible  that  it  is  not  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  idiom  of  the  language:  the  usage  is  to 
sneak  of  a person  as  being  invested  (that  is, 
clothed)  with  a trust,  not  of  a trust  as  of  a thing, 
that  is  itself  invested,  or  put  on.  The  phrase  at 
length  would  be,  the  non-investment  of  a person 
with  a trust;  but  this  phrase  is  by  much  too  long- 
winded  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  appellative. 

I saw,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than  to  venture 
upon  the  ellipsis  here  employed.  The  ancient 
lawyers,  in  the  construction  of  their  appellatives, 
have  indulged  themselves  in  much  harsher  ellip- 


whereby  you  are  deprived  of  it,  you  were 
already  in  possession  of  it,  the  offence  may 
be  styled  wrongful  divestment  of  trust.  In 
any  of  these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  offence  is 
either  to  put  somebody  else  into  the  trust,  or 
not : if  not,  it  is  wrongful  divestment,  wrong- 
ful interception,  or  wrongful  divestment,  and 
nothing  more : if  it  be,  the  person  put  in 
possession  is  either  the  wrong  doer  himself, 
in  which  case  it  may  be  styled  usurpation  of 
trust ; or  some  other  person,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  styled  wrongful  investment,  or  at- 
tribution, of  trust.  If  the  trust  in  question 
is  not  of  the  number  of  tliose  which  ought  to 
subsist,  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
one  man  deprives  another  of  it,  whether  such 
deprivation  shall  or  shall  not  be  an  offence ; 
and,  accordingly,  whether  non-investment,  in- 
terception, or  divestment,  shall  or  shall  not 
be  wrongful.  But  the  putting  any  body  into 
it,  must  at  any  rate  be  an  offence  ; and  this 
offence  may  be  either  usurpation  or  wrongful 
investment,  as  before. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  it  upon  the 
footing  of  a burthen.  In  this  point  of  view, 
if  no  other  interest  than  that  of  the  persons 
liable  to  be  invested  with  it  were  considered, 
it  is  what  ought  not,  upon  the  principle  of 
utility,  to  subsist : if  it  ought,  it  can  only  be 
for  the  sake  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour 
it  is  established.  If,  then,  it  ought  not  on  any 
account  to  subsist,  neither  non-investment, 
interception,  nor  divestment,  can  be  wrongful 
mth  relation  to  the  persons  first  mentioned, 
whatever  they  may  be  on  any  other  account, 
in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  performed  : for  usurpation,  though  not 
likely  to  be  committed,  there  is  the  same 
room  as  before ; so  likewise  is  there  for 
wrongful  investment ; which,  in  as  far  as  the 
trust  is  considered  as  a burthen,  may  he  styled 
wrongful  imposition  of  trust.  If  the  trust, 
being  still  of  the  burtiiensome  kind,  is  of  the 
number  of  those  which  ought  to  subsist,  any 
offence  that  can  be  committed,  with  relation 
to  the  existence  of  it,  must  consist  either  in 
causing  a person  to  he  in  possession  of  it,  wiio 
ought  not  to  be,  or  in  causing  a person  ih,t 
to  be  in  possession  of  it,  wlio  ought  to  be;  in 
the  former  case,  it  must  be  either  usurpation 
or  wrongful  divestment,  as  before  : in  the 
latter  case,  the  person  who  is  caused  to  be 
not  in  possession,  is  either  the  wrong  doer 
himself,  or  some  other : if  the  wrong  doer 
himself,  either,  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  he 
was  in  possession  of  it,  or  he  was  not : if  he 
was,  it  may  be  termed  wrongful  abdication 
of  trust ; if  not,  wrongful  detrcctation]  or  non- 

sises  without  scruple.  See  above,  25,  note.  It 
is  already  the  usage  to  speak  of  a trust  as  a thing 
that  x^ests,  and  as  a thing  that  may  be  divested. 

+ [ Detrectation.  ] I do  not  find  that  this  word 
has  yet  been  received  into  the  English  language. 

In  the  Latin,  however,  it  is  very  expressive,  and 
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assumption : if  the  per.eon,  whom  the  offence 
CJiiises  not  to  he  in  the  trust,  is  any  otiier 
person,  the  offence  must  be  either  wrong- 
ful divestment,  wrongful  non-investment,  or 
wrongful  interception,  a.s  before:  in  any  of 
w'hich  cases,  to  consider  the  trust  in  the  light 
of  ii  burthen,  it  might  also  be  styled  uTotujj'ul 
exemption  from  trust. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  prejudice  which 
the  persons  for  wliose  benclit  the  trust  is 
instituted,  or  any  other  persons  whose  inte- 
rests may  come  to  be  affected  by  its  existing 
or  not  existing  in  such  or  such  hands,  arc 
liable  to  sustain.  Upon  examination  it  will 
apf)ear,  that  by  every  sort  of  offence  whereby 
the  persons  who  are,  or  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  are  liable,  in  that  respect,  to  sustain 
a prejudice,  the  persons  now  in  question  are 
also  liable  to  sustain  a prejudice.  The  pre- 
judice, in  this  case,  is  evidently  of  a very 
different  nature  from  what  it  was  of  in  the 
other  : but  the  same  general  names  will  be 
applicable  in  this  case  as  in  that.  If  the  be- 
neficiaries, or  persons  whose  interests  are  at 
stake  upon  the  exercise  of  the  trust,  or  any 
of  them,  are  liable  to  sustain  a prejudice,  re- 
sulting from  tlie  quality  of  the  person  by 
M hom  it  may  be  filled,  such  prejudice  must  re- 
sult from  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  causes  : 
1.  From  a person’s  liaving  the  possession  of 
it,  who  ought  not  to  have  it : or  2.  From  a 
person’s  not  having  it,  who  ought : whether 
it  be  a beitcfit  or  burtlicn  to  the  possessor,  is 
a circumstance  that  to  this  j)urpose  makes 
no  difference.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the 
offences  from  which  the  prejudice  takes  its 
rise  are  those  of  usurpation  of  trust,  wrongful 
attributio)!  of  trust,  and  wrongful  imposition 
of  trust:  in  the  latter,  wrongful  non-invest- 
ment of  trust,  wrongful  interception  of  trust, 
wrongful  divestment  of  trust,  wrongful  ab- 
dication of  trust,  and  wrongful  detrectation 
of  trust. 

So  much  for  the  offences  which  concern 
the  existence  or  possession  of  a trust : those 
which  concern  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
that  belong  to  it,  may  be  thus  conceived. 
You  are  in  |)osscssion  of  a trust:  the  time, 
then,  for  your  acting  in  it  must,  on  any  given 
occasion  (neglecting,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  the 
then  present  instant),  he  either  past,  or  yet 
to  come.  If  past,  your  conduct  on  (hat  occa- 
sion must  have  been  either  conformable  to  the. 
purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  instituted, 
or  unconformable  : if  conformable,  there  has 
been  no  mis<diief  in  the  case : if  unconfor- 
mable, the  fault  has  been  either  in  y ourself 
alone,  or  in  some  other  person,  or  in  both: 
in  as  far  as  it  has  lain  in  yourself,  it  has  con- 
sisted either  in  your  not  doing  something 

is  used  in  a sense  exactly  suitable  to  the  sense 
here  given  to  it.  JMililium  detrectarr,  to  endea- 
vour to  avoid  serving  in  the  anny,  is  a ]>hrase  not 
unfrcquently  met  with  in  the  Roman  writers. 
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which  you  ought  to  do,  in  which  case  it  niav 
be  styled  neoutive  breach  of  tru.<t ; or  in  \ou'r 
(lohuj  something  which  you  ought  not  to'  do : 
if  in  the  doing  something  which  you  ou'>^lit 
not  to  do,  the  party  to  whom  the  prejudice 
has  accrued  is  either  the  same  for  whose  be- 
nefit the  trust  was  instituted,  or  some  other 
{)arty  at  large:  in  the  former  of  these  cases, 
the  offence  may  be  styled  positive  breach  of 
trust;  in  the  other,  q/' tc/esf.’'  In  as  far 

as  the  fault  lies  in  another  person,  the  offence 
on  his  |)art  maybe  styled  (tislurbance  of  trust. 
Supposing  the  time  for  your  acting  in  the  tni*t 
to  be  yet  to  come,  the  effect  of  any  act  which 
tends  to  render  your  conduct  unconfonnatjle 
to  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  maybe  either  to 
rojider  it  actually  and  eventually  unconform- 
ablc,  or  to  produce  a chance  of  its  being  so. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  can  do  no  other- 
wise than  take  one  or  other  of  the  shapes  that 
have  just  been  mentioned.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  blame  must  lie  eithei'  in  yourself  ab>ne, 
or  in  some  other  person,  or  in  both  together, 
as  before.  If  in  anotlier  person,  the  acts 
whereby  he  may  tend  to  render  your  conduct 
unconformable,  must  be  exercised  either  on 
yourself,  or  on  other  objects  at  large.  If  ex- 
ercised 071  yourself,  the  influence  they  pos- 
sess must  either  be  such  as  operates  imme- 
diately on  your  body,  or  such  as  operates 
immediately  on  your  mind.  In  the  hitter 
case,  again,  the  tendency  of  them  must  be 
to  deprive  you  cither  of  the  knowledge,  or 
of  the  power,  or  of  the  inclination, f which 
would  be  necessary  to  your  maintainine'  siu'li 
a conduct  as  shall  be  coiiformablo  to  tlie  pur- 
poses in  question.  If  they  be  such,  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  deprive  you  of  the  incli- 
nation in  question,  it  must  be  by  applying  to 
your  will  the  force  of  scducimj  motive. + 


* M'hat  is  here  meant  by  abuse  of  trust,  is  the 
exercise  of  a power  usurped  over  strangers,  undcT 
favour  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
trust.  The  distinction  betwe. n what  is  here  meant 
by  breach  of  trust,  and  what  is  ficre  meant  by 
abuse  of  trust,  is  not  very  steadily  observed  in 
common  speccii  ; and  in  regard  to  jiublic  trusts, 
it  will  even  in  many  cases  be  inqici’cetnible.  The 
twoi'flences  are,  however,  in  themselves  pcrlei  tly 
distinct:  since  the  ]>ersons.  by  whom  the  ]’rcju- 
dice  is  suffi  red,  arc  in  many  cases  altogither  dif- 
fei'int.  It  may  be  obs-.rved,  perhaps,  that  with 
regard  to  abus-  of  trust,  there  is  but  one  species 
here  mentioned,  viz.  that  which  corresponds  to 
po.sitive  breach  of  trust:  none  being_ mentioiu'd 
as  corresponding  to  negative  bre  'ch  of  trust.  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  will  presently  app-  ar. 
In  favour  of  the  parties,  for  whose  benefit  the 
trust  was  created,  tbe  trustee  is  bounil  to  act;  and 
therefore,  merely  by  his  tloing  nothing,  they  may 
receive  a prejudice:  but  in  favour  of  other  per- 
sons at  large,  he  is  not  bound  to  act;  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  from  some  positive  act  on  his  part 
that  any  prejudice  can  ensue  to  them, 
t ^ceiufra ; and  ch,  xx.  [Indirect  Legislation.  J 
See  cii.  xi.  [Dispositions]  par.  211. 
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Lastly,  this  motive  must  be  either  of  the 
coercive,  or  of  the  alluring  kind ; in  other 
words,  it  must  present  itself  either  in  the 
shape  of  a mischief  or  of  an  advantage.  Now 
in  none  of  all  the  cases  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, except  the  last,  does  the  offence  re- 
ceive any  new  denomination  : according  to 
the  event,  it  is  either  a disturbance  of  trust, 
or  an  abortive  attempt  to  be  guilty  of  that 
offence.  In  this  last,  it  is  termed  hriberg ; 
and  it  is  that  particular  species  of  it  which 
may  be  termed  active  bribery,  or  bribe-giving. 
In  this  case,  to  consider  the  matter  on  your 
part,  either  you  accept  of  the  bribe,  or  you 
do  not : if  not,  and  you  do  not  afterwards 
commit,  or  go  about  to  commit,  either  a 
breach  or  an  abuse  of  trust,  there  is  no  offence, 
on  your  part,  in  the  case : if  you  do  accept 
it,  whether  you  eventually  do  or  do  not  com- 
mit the  breach  or  the  abuse  which  it  is  the 
bribe-giver’s  intention  you  should  commit, 
you  at  any  rate  commit  an  offence  which  is 
also  termed  bribery;  and  which,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  may  be  termed  passive  bribery,  or 
bribe-taking.*  As  to  any  farther  distinctions, 
they  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  trust  in  question,  and  there- 
fore belong  not  to  the  present  place.  And 
thus  we  have  thirteen  sub-divisions  of  offen- 
ces against  trust;  viz.  1.  Wrongful  non-in- 
vestment  of  trust.  2.  Wrongful  interception 
of  trust.  3.  Wrongful  divestment  of  trust. 
4.  Usurpation  of  trust.  .5.  Wrongful  invest- 
ment or  attribution  of  trust.  6.  Wrongful 
abdication  of  trust.  7.  Wrongful  detrectation 
of  trust.  8.  Wrongful  imposition  of  trust. 
9.  Negative  breach  of  trust.  10.  Po.sitive 
breach  of  trust.  1 1.  Abuse  of  trust.  12.  Dis- 
turbance of  trust.  13.  Bribery. 

XXVIII. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
there  cannot  be  any  other  offences,  on  the 
part  of  a trustee,  by  which  a beneficiary  can 
receive  on  any  particular  occasion  any  assign- 
able specific  prejudice.  One  sort  of  acts, 
however,  there  are,  by  which  a trustee  may 
be  put  in  some  danger  of  receiving  a preju- 
dice, although  neither  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
judice, nor  the  occasion  on  which  he  is  in 
danger  of  receiving  it,  should  l)e  assignable. 
These  can  be  no  other  than  such  acts,  what- 

•  To  bribe  a trustee,  as  such,  is  in  fact  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  suhorn  liim  to  be  guilty  of 
a broach  or  an  abuse  of  trust.  Now  subornation 
is  of  the  number  of  those  accessor y offences  which 
every  principal  offence,  one  as  w.  ll  as  another,  is 
liable  to  be  attended  with.  See  infra,  and  B.  I. 
tit.  [Accessory  Offences.]  This  particular  species 
of  subornation,  however,  being  one  that,  besides 
its  having  a specific  name  framed  to  express  it, 
is  apt  to  engage  a particular  share  of  attention, 
and  to  present  itself  to  view  in  company  with 
other  offences  against  trust,  it  would  have  seemed 
an  omission  not  to  have  included  it  in  that  cata- 


ever  they  mtiy  be,  as  dispose  the  trustee  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a given  bribe  with  greater 
effect  than  any  with  which  he  could  other- 
wise be  acted  upon  ; or  in  other  words,  which 
place  him  in  such  circumstances  as  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  quantum  of  his  sen- 
sibility to  the  action  of  any  motive  of  the 
sort  in  question. f Of  these  acts,  there  seem 
to  be  no  others,  that  will  admit  of  a descrip- 
tion applicable  to  all  places  ajid  times  alike, 
than  acts  of  prodigality  on  the  part  of  the 
trustee.  But  in  acts  of  this  nature,  the  pre- 
judice to  the  beneftcianj  is  contingent  only 
and  unli(|uidated  ; while  the  prejudice  to  the 
trustee  himself  is  certain  and  liquidated.  If 
therefore,  on  any  occasion,  it  should  be  found 
advisable  to  treat  it  on  the  footing  of  an  of- 
fence, It  will  find  its  place  more  naturally  in 
the  class  of  self-regarding  ones. 

XXIX. 

As  to  the  sub-divisions  of  offences  against 
trust,  these  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
of  offences  by  fdsehood.  The  trust  may  be 
private,  semi-public,  or  public:  it  may  con- 
cern property,  person,  reputation,  or  condi- 
tion ; or  any  two  or  more  of  those  articles  at 
a time,  as  will  be  more  particularly  explained 
in  another  place.  Here,  too,  the  offence,  in 
running  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
three  prior  classes,  will  in  some  instances 
change  its  name,  while  in  others  it  will  not. 

XXX. 

Lastly,  if  it  he  asked.  What  sort  of  rela- 
tion there  subsists  between  falsehoods  on  one 
hand,  and  offences  concerning  trust  on  the 
other  hand ; the  answer  is,  they  are  altoge- 
ther disparate.  Falsehood  is  a circumstance 
that  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  any 
sort  of  offence,  those  concerning  trust,  as 
well  as  any  other : in  some  as  an  accidental, 
in  others  as  an  essential  instrument.  Breach 
or  abuse  of  trust  are  circumstances  which,  in 
the  character  of  accidental  concomitants, 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  other 
offences  (those  against  falsehood  incUn  cd) 
besides  those  to  which  they  respectively  give 
name. 

Genera  of  Class  I. 

XXXI. 

Returning  now  to  class  the  first,  let  us 
pursue  the  distribution  a step  farther,  and 
branch  out  the  several  divisions  of  that  class, 
as  above  exhibited,  into  their  respective 
genera;  that  is,  into  such  minuter  divisions 
as  are  capable  of  being  characterized  by  de- 
nominations of  which  a great  part  are  already 
current  among  the  people.]:  In  this  place 

+ See  ch.  vi.  [Sen.sibility]  par.  2.  _ 

j In  the  enumeration  of  these  genera,  it  is  all 
all  along  to  be  observed,  that  offences  of  an  ac- 
cessory nature  are  not  mentioned ; except  unless 
it  be  here  and  there,  where  they  have  ohtainea 
current  names  which  seemed  too  much  in  vogue 

H 


IH  PRLN'CIPLES  OF  MORALS 

th  ■ aiuilysis  must  stop.  To  apply  it  in  the 
Sii  III-  ro, 1:111, ir  lonn  to  any  of  tlm  otlu-r  d issi-s 
sivms  sc  im-ly  [ii'iicticalile : to  st'mi-|nil)lic, 
as  al<o  to  piililic  oUVnres,  on  iifroiint  of  the 
intei'lerence  ot  local  ciicumstaiice.s : to  self- 
rc/.uin  in^'  ones,  oti  ticcoimt  of  t he  nccosity  it 
would  create  of  decidinir  prematurely  upon 
points  which  may  appear  liiihh;  to  contro- 
vei'-v  : to  oirences  hv  lalschood,  ami  olieitces 
aicaiii't  tru>r,  on  account  of  the  dependence 
there  is  lictween  this  class  and  the  three  for- 
mer. ^^'llat  remains  to  he  done  in  this  wiiy, 
witli  reference  to  these  four  cla<ses.  will  re- 
(|uire  discussion,  and  will  therefore  he  intro- 
duced with  more  projiriety  in  the  body  of  tlie 
work,  than  in  ;i  preliminary  part,  of  wliicli  the 
business  is  oidy  to  draw  outlines. 

xwii. 

An  act,  by  which  the  hai>piness  of  an  in- 
tlividiiiil  is  disturbed,  is  either  siwiihj  in  its 
elfects,  or  roinplc.i-.  It  niiiy  be  styled  simple 
in  its  elfects,  wlien  it  idl'ects  him  in  one  only 
of  the  iirticlesor  |iointsiii  which  his  interest, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  liable  to  be  alfected  ; 
complex,  when  it  alfeets  him  in  severtil  of 
thitse  points  tit  once.  Such  its  are  simple  in 
tlieir  elfects  must  of  course  he  first  considered, 
xxxiit. 

In  a simple  way,  thiit  is,  in  one  way  at  a 
time,  a man's  happiness  is  li.dile  to  he  dis- 
turbed, either,  1.  By  tictions  refttrrinjr  to  his 
own  person  itself:  or  ’2.  By  tictions  referrint,' 
to  such  external  objects  on  which  his  happi- 
ness is  more  or  less  deiiendent.  As  to  his 
own  person,  it  is  composed  of  two  dilferent 
parts,  or  reputed  ptirfs,  his  body  and  his 
mind.  Acts  which  exert  a pernicious  inllit- 
ence  on  his  person,  whether  it  be  on  the  cor- 
poretil  or  on  the  inental  part  of  it,  will  operate 
thereon  either  immediately,  and  without  af- 
fect in, his  will,  or  mediately,  through  tlie 
intervention  of  that  faculty;  viz.  by  means 
of  tlie  intiuence  which  they  ctitise  his  u ill  to 
exercise  over  his  body.  If  with  the  inter- 
vention of  his  will,  it  must  be  by  mental 
coeirion  ; tlnit  is,  by  causiii!^  him  to  leill  to 
niiiintiiin,  tind  thence  actually  to  maintain,  a 
certain  conditct  which  it  is  disagreeable,  or 
in  any  other  way  iiertiicious,  to  him  to  main- 
ttiin.  This  conduct  imiy  either  be  positive 
or  negative:*  when  positive,  the  coercion  is 
st\led  romi>iilsion  or  constraint : when  nega- 
tive. restraint.  jS'ow  the  way  in  which  the 
coercion  is  disagreeable  to  him,  may  be  by 
producing  either  pain  of  body,  or  only  pain  of 
mind.  If  pain  of  body  is  produced  by  it,  the 
offence  will  come  as  well  under  this  as  under 
other  denominations,  which  we  shall  come  to 

to  be  omitted.  Accessory  offenees  are  those 
which,  without  being  the  very  acts  from  which 
the  mischief  in  tpiestion  takes  its  immediate  rise, 
are,  in  the  way  ot  causality,  connected  with  those 
acts.  See  cb.  vii.  [Actions]  par.  24,  and  B.  1.  tit. 
[.Accessory  Offences.] 

• Ch.  vii.  [Actions]  par.  0. 
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I presently.  Moreover,  the  conduct  which  a 
j man,  by  means  of  the  coercion,  is  forced  to 
j maintain,  will  be  determined,  either  speciii- 
j cally  and  originally,  by  the  determination  of 
i the  particular  acts  themselves,  which  he  is 
I forced  to  perform  or  to  abstain  from,  orgene- 
; rally  and  incidentally,  by  means  of  bis  beiiu'’ 
j forced  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  such  or  such  a 
: place.  But  if  he  is  prevented  from  tieiiig  in 
one  place,  he  is  confined  thereby  to  another. 

1 For  the  whole  surface  of  the  eirth,  like  tlie 
surlace  of  any  greater  or  lesser  body,  mat  be 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  two,  as  well  as 
, into  any  other  number  of  parts  or  spots.  If 
the  spot,  then,  which  he  is  conlincd  to,  bo 
smaller  than  the  spot  which  he  is  excluded 
from,  his  condition  may  he  called  roii/iiicmcnt  : 
if  larger.  linnisliment.-\  Whether  an  act.  the 
elfect  of  which  is  to  exert  a pernicious  inilu- 
j ence  on  the  person  of  him  who  suffers  by  it, 
operates  with  or  witliout  the  intervention  of 
an  act  of  his  will,  the  mischief  it  produces 
will  cither  he  mortal  or  not  mortal.  If  not 
; mortal,  it  will  either  be  reparable,  that  is. 

■ tem|)orary  ; or  irreparable,  that  is,  |>ei‘petual. 
If  reparable,  the  mischievous  act  may  be 
termed  a simple  corporal  injari/;  if  irrepar- 
able, an  irreparable  cor/xirul  injari/.  Lastly,  a 
pain  that  a man  experiences  in  his  mind  will 
either  be  a pain  of  actual  sulferance,  or  a pain 
oi  apprehension.  If  a pain  of  apprehension, 
either  the  offender  himself  is  represented  a.s 
intending  to  bear  a part  in  the  production  of 
it,  or  he  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  of- 
fence may  he  styled  menacement : in  the  latter 
case,  as  also  where  the  pain  is  a pain  of  actual 
sufferance,  a simple  mental  in/nri/.  And  thus 
we  have  nine  genera  or  kinds  of  personal  in- 
i juries  ; which,  when  ranged  in  the  order  most 
commodious  for  examination,  will  stand  as 
follows;  viz.  1.  Simple  corporal  injuries. 
2.  Irreparable  corporal  injuries.  3.  tiimple 
injurious  restraimnent.  4.  Simple  injurious 
compulsion.]:  5.  Wrongfid  confinement.  0. 

Wrongful  banishment.  7.  Wrongful  homi- 

f Of  tkes",  and  the  s-  veral  other  leading  ex- 
pressions which  there  i.s  occasion  to  bring  to  view 
in  the  remaining  ]>art  of  this  analysis,  ample  de- 
finitions will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
conceived  in  irrniini.t  Ici'i.t.  To  give  particular 
references  to  these  delinitions,  would  be  incum- 
bering the  page  to  little  purpose. 

Injurious  restraimnent  at  large,  and  injurious 
com])ulsion  at  large,  are  here  styl  d simple,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  confinemmt,  ba- 
nishment,  robbery,  and  extortion ; all  which  are, 
in  many  cases,  but  so  many  modifications  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  first-mentioned  ofl'ence.s. 

To  constitute  an  offence  an  act  of  simple  in- 
jurious  restraimnent,  or  simple  injurious  com- 
pulsion, it  is  sufficient  if  t'-e  influence  it  exerts 
be,  in  the  first  place,  pernicious;  in  the  next 
place,  exerted  on  the  person  by  the  medium 
of  the  will : it  is  not  necessary  that  that  part  ot 
the  person  on  which  it  is  exerted  be  the  p rt  to 
which  it  is  pernicious ; it  is  not  even  necessary 
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cide.  8.  Wrongful  menacement.*  9.  Sim- 
ple mental  injiiries.f 

that  it  should  immediately  be  pernicious  to  either 
of  these  parts,  though  to  one  or  other  of  them  it 
must  be  pernicious  in  the  long  run,  if  it  be  per- 
nicious at  all.  An  act  in  which  t*'’e  body,  for 
example,  is  concerned,  may  be  very  disagreeable, 
and  thereby  pernicious,  to  him  who  performs  it, 
though  neither  disagreeable  nor  pernicious  to  his 
body : for  instance,  to  stand  or  sit  in  public  with 
a label  on  his  ba  k,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances of  ignominy. 

• It  may  be  observed,  that  wrongful  menace- 
ment  is  included  as  well  in  simple  injurious  re- 
strainment,  and  simple  injurious  compulsion, 
except  in  the  rare  case  where  the  motives  by 
which  one  man  is  prevented  by  another  from 
doing  a thing  that  would  have  been  materially 
to  his  advantig?,  or  induced  to  do  a thing  that 
is  materially  to  his  prejudice,  are  of  the  alluring 
kind. 

Although,  for  reasons  that  have  been  already 
given  f-sv/pm,  par.  31),  no  complete  catalogue, 
nor  therefore  any  exhaustive  view,  of  either  semi- 
public or  self. regarding  offences,  can  be  exhi- 
bited in  this  chapter,  it  may  be  a satisfaction, 
however,  to  the  reader,  to  see  some  sort  of  list  of 
them,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  having  ex- 
amples before  his  eyes.  Such  lists  cannot  any 
wh  re  be  placed  to  more  advantage  than  under 
the  he  ids  of  the  several  divisions  of  private  extra- 
regarding  offences,  to  which  the  s-'mi-public  ami 
self-regarding  offences  in  question  respectively 
correspond.  Concerning  the  two  latter,  however, 
and  the  last  morep  irticul  irly,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, that  all  I mean  by  inserting  them  here  is 
to  exhibit  the  mischief,  if  any,  which  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  them  respectively  to  produce,  without 
deciding  upon  the  question,  wliether  it  tvould  be 
•worth  Tchllr  [See  ch.  xv.  Cases  unmeet]  in  every 
instance,  lor  the  sake  of  combating  that  mischief, 
to  intro  luce  the  evil  of  punishment.  In  the 
course  of  this  detail,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
there  are  several  heads  of  extra-reg  irding  pri- 
vate offenc’S,  to  which  the  correspondent  heads, 
either  of  s mi  public  or  sch'-regarding  offences, 
or  of  both,  ate  wanting.  The  reasons  of  these 
dehciencies  will  probaltly,  in  most  instances,  be 
evident  enough  upon  the  face  of  tliem.  Lest 
they  should  not,  tney  are,  ‘ owever,  speciHe.t  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  They  would  take  up  too 
much  room  were  they  to  be  inserted  here. 

I.  SEMi-i»t!B(.ic  Offences  through  cala- 
mity. Calamities,  by  w 'ich  the  persons  or  pro- 
perties of  men,  or  both,  are  liable  to  be  .iffccted, 
seem  to  be  as  follows ; 1 . Pestilence  or  contagion. 
2.  Famine,  and  other  kinds  of  scarcity.  3.  lAIis- 
ebie  s producible  by  persons  dr  ricient  in  point  of 
underst  inding,  such  as  in'aTi'.s,  idiots,  and  ma- 
niacs, Ibr  want  of  their  being  properly  taken  care 
of.  4.  Mischief  producible  by  the  ravages  of 
noxious  animals,  such  as  beasts  of  prey,  locusts, 
&c.  &c.  5.  Collapsion,  or  fall  of  large  masses  of 
solid  matter,  such  as  decayed  buildings,  or  rocks, 
or  masses  of  snow.  fi.  Inundation  or  submersion. 

Tem))est.  8.  Blight.  !).  Conflagration.  10.  Ex- 
plosion. In  as  far  as  a man  may  contribute  by 
any  ini))rudent  act  of  his,  to  give  birth  to  any  of 
the  ab'ive  calamities,  such  act  m ly  be  an  offence. 
In  as  fir  as  a man  may  fail  to  do  what  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  do  towards  preventing  them,  sue!) 
failure  may  be  an  offence. 

II.  Se.mi-pu  13  Lie  Offences  of  mere  delin- 


XXXIV. 

M e come  now  to  offences  against  reputa- 
tion merely.  ^ 1 hese  require  but  few  distinc- 
tions. In  point  of  reputation  there  is  but  one 
way  of  sufiering,  which  is  by  losing  a portion 
of  the  good-will  of  others.  Now,  in  respect 
of  the  good-tvill  wliich  others  bear  you,  you 
may  be  a loser  in  either  of  two  ways:  1.  Bv 
the  manner  in  which  you  are  thought  to  be- 
have yoMc.se//';  and,  2.  By  the  manner  in  which 
other;-;  beliave,  or  are  thought  to  behave,  to- 
wards you.  To  cause  people  to  think  that 
you  yourself  have  so  behaved,  as  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  of  those  acts  wliich  cause  a man 
to  possess  less  than  ha  did  before  of  the  good- 
will of  the  comimmity,  is  what  may  be  styled 
defamation.  But  such  is  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  such  the  force  of  preju- 
dice, that  a man,  merely  by  manifesting  his 
own  want  of  good-will  towards  you,  thoiigli 
ever  so  unjust  in  itself,  and  ever  so  unlaw- 
fully expressed,  may  in  a manner  force  others 
to  withdraw  from  you  a part  of  theirs.  When 
he  does  this  by  words,  or  by  such  actions  as 
have  no  other  effect  than  in  as  far  as  they 
stand  in  the  place  of  words,  the  offence  may 


quency.  A whole  neighbourhood  may  be  made 
to  suffer,  1.  Simple  corpor.d  injuries;  in  other 
words,  they  may  be  made  to  suffer  in  point  of 
health,  by  offensive  or  dangerous  trades  oi  inauu- 
tactnres:  by  selling  or  falsely  puffing  off  un- 
wholsome  medicines  or  provisions:  by  poisoning 
or  drying  up  of  springs,  destroying  of  aqueducts, 
destroying  woods,  walls,  or  other  fences  against 
wind  and  rain ; by  any  kinds  of  artilicial  scarcity ; 
or  by  any  other  calamiti  s intentionally  pro- 
duced. 2 and  3.  Simple  injurious  restrainment, 
an!  simple  injurious  compulsion:  lor  instarce, 
by  obliging  a whole  neighbourhood,  by  dint  of 
threatening  handbills,  or  thr  atening  discourses, 
publicly  delivered,  to  join,  or  brbear  to  join,  in 
illuminations,  acclamations,  outcries,  invectives, 
subscriptions,  und;  rtakings,  processions,  or  any 
other  mode  of  expre.ssing  joy  or  grief,  displeasure 
or  approbation ; or  in  sliort,  in  any  other  course  of 
conduct  whatsoever,  4 and  3.  Con  inenient  and 
banishment:  by  the  spoiling  of  roads,  bridges, 
or  ferry-boats:  by  destroying  or  unwarrantiibly 
pre-occupying  public  carriages,  or  bouses  of 
accommodation.  fJ.  By  menacement : as  by  in- 
cendiary letters,  and  tumultuous  assemblies:  by 
newspapers  or  handbills,  denouncing  vengeance 
against  persons  of  jiarticular  denominations  ; for 
example,  against  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Scotchmen,  (fascons,  Cataloni  ms,  &c.  7.  Simple 
mental  injuries : as  by  distressful,  terrifying 
obscene,  or  irreligious  exhibitions:  su  b as  ex- 
posure of  sores  by  beggars,  cxpo.sure  of  dead 
bodies,  exhibitions  or  rej)orts  of  counterfeit  witch- 
crafts or  apparitions,  exhibition  of  obscene  or 
blasphemous  prints : obscene  or  blasph  moiis 
discourses  held  in  public : spreading  false  m ws  of 
public  defeats  in  battle,  or  of  other  misfortunes. 

III.  Self-regarding OFFENCFsagainst 


person,  1.  Fasting.  Abstinent e from  venery, 
self-flagellation,  self-mutilation,  and  other  selt- 
denying  and  self-tormenting  practi  es,  2.  Cllut- 
tony,  ilrunkcnness,  excessive  l encry,  and  other 
species  of  intemperance.  3.  Suicide. 

II  2 
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be  styled  vitificalion.  'Wlien  it  is  done  by 
such  actions  as,  besides  tlieir  baving  tins  ef- 
fect, are  injuries  to  the  person,  tlie  otfeni'e  i 
111  ly  be  styled  a ito.rsanal  insult : if  it  lias  r(ot  ’ 
the  leii;rth  of  re. idling  the  liody,  a ror/uiriil 
iiKtt/l : if  it  stopt  sliort  before  it  reached  that 
lengih,  it  may  be  styled  iusul/ini/ 

And  thus  we  liave  two  t/vnera  or  kinds  ol 
odences  against  re|nitation  merely;  to  \\-it, 
I.  Oefimition:  and,  '2.  \ilification,  or  Re- 
vilement."  As  to  corporal  in.-.iilts,  and  iiisnlt- 
iiig  menacement,  they  belong  to  the  eompoinid 
title  of  olFeiices  against  per.iOii  and  reputation 
both  together. 

XXXV. 

If  tlie  property  of  one  man  snfTers  by  the 
tlelimpiency  of  another,  such  property  either 
was  in  trii-t  with  the  olfender,  or  it  was  not: 
if  it  was  in  trust,  the  olfence  is  a breach  of 
trust,  and  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  may  be  styled  (lissiixitiou  in 
bruach  of  frust,  or  ai-miiiation  of  j/ruparf.i/  in 
trust.  'I'his  is  a [larticular  case  : the  opposite 
one  is  the  more  common:  in  such  case  the 
several  ways  in  which  pioperty  may,  by  pos- 
sibility, become  the  objeet  of  an  otfence, 
may  be  thus  conceived.  (.Hlences  against 
property,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, iis  hath  been  already  intimated,! 
into  such  as  concern  the  legal  possession  of 
it,  or  right  to  it,  and  sucii  as  concern  only 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  exercise  of  that  right.  Under  tlie 
former  of  these  he  ids  come,  as  hath  been 
already  intimated,!  tl'C  several  olfeiices  of 
irroni/J'iil  non-colliitlon  or  non  - investment, 
nroniifal  interception,  wronoful  ablation  or 
investment,  usurpation,  tind  wroni/ful  attri- 
bution. When  in  the  commission  of  any  of 
these  oirences  a ialsehood  has  served  as  an 
instrument,  and  that,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  a wilful,  or  as  it  might  more  properly 
be  termed,  an  adviseilX  one,  the  epithet 
fraudulent  may  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
the  olfence,  or  siibstitulcd  in  the  room  of 
the  word  wronpful.  The  circumstance  of 
fraudulency  then  may  serve  to  characterize  a 
particular  species,  com]>risable  under  each  of 
those  generic  heads:  in  like  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  force,  of  which  iimre  a little 
farther  on,  may  serve  to  chai  acleri/e  another. 
With  respect  to  wrongful  interception,  in 
pai  ticular,  the  collative  event,  by  which  the 
title  to  the  thing  in  rjuestion  should  lune 
accrued  to  jou,  and  for  want  of  which  suc  h 
title  is,  through  the  delimpiency  of  the  of- 
fender, as  it  were,  intercepted , is  either  an 


* I.  Semi-pujii.ic  OiTENCES.  1.  Calum- 
niation and  vililiration  of  particular  denomina- 
tions of  persons;  such  as  Jews,  Catholics,  <!v:c. 

II.  SEr.p-UEG,\iinixo  OrrENCKs.  1.  In- 
continence in  females.  2.  Incest, 
d*  Supra,  par.  27. 

J See  ch.  ix.  [Consciousness]  par.  2. 


[Ch.  XVIII. 

act  of  his  own,  expressing  it  as  his  will,  that 
you  should  be  cun-idered  by  the  law  as  the 
person  who  is  legally  in  po.-.session  of  it  or 
it  is  any  other  event  at  large:  in  the  former 
case,  if  the  thing,  of  which  you  should  have 
been  [uit  into  posscs.-ion,  is  a sum  of  money 
to  a certain  amount,  the  offence  is  that  wliieh 
has  reeeii  ed  the  name  of  iusolreuri/ ; which 
^ branch  of  delimpiency,  in  consideration  of  tiie 
J imjiortance  and  extent  of  it,  may  be  treated 
I on  the  footing  of  a distinct  genus  of  itself  j 

II  The  light  in  whicii  the  olfence  of  insolvenry  is 
here  exhibited,  may  ])criiaps  at  first  consideration 
be  apt  to  ajipcar  not  only  novel  but  improper. 
It  in:iy  naturally  enough  appear,  that  wh.en  a 
man  owes  you  a sum  of  money,  for  instance,  the 
right  to  tl;e  money  is  your’s' already,  and  that 
what  lie  withholds  from  you  by  not  ))aying  you 
is  not  the  legal  title  to  it,  possession  of”it,  or 
])ower  over  it,  hut  the  physical  jiossession  of  it, 
or  power  over  it,  only.  15ut  upon  a more  accu’ 
rate  examination,  tin.,  will  be  found  not  to  be  the 
c.ise.  Wiiat  is  meant  by  payment,  is  always  an 
act  of  investitive  power,  as  above  explained  ; an 
x))ression  of  an  ct  of  the  will,  and  not  a jihy- 
sical  act:  it  is  an  act  exercised  with  Tclutiou  in- 
Iced  to  the  thing  said  to  be  puid,  but  not  in  a 
liliysical  sense  exercised  upon  it.  A man  who 
owes  you  ten  pounds,  takes  up  a handl'ul  of  sil- 
ver to  that  amount,  and  lays  it  down  on  a table 
at  which  you  arc  sitting.  If  then,  by  words  or 
gestures,  or  any  incans  whatever,  addressing 
himself  to  you,  he  intimates  it  to  be  his  will 
that  you  should  take  nj)  the  money,  and  I'o  with 
it  as  you  ])lease,  lie  is  said  to  liave  /mid  you:  Init 
if  tlie  case  was,  that  lie  laid  it  down  not  for  tliat 
piirjiose,  but  for  some  otiicr,  for  instance  to 
count  it  and  examine  't,  meaning  to  take  it  up 
■ig  .in  liimsclf,  or  !,■  .ve  it  lor  somebody  else,  lie 
lias  not  pad  you:  yet  the  ])bysical  acts,  exer- 
cised u))Oii  t‘  e jiie  cs  of  money  in  quC'tion,  are 
in  both  cases  the  same.  Till  be  does  express 
a will  to  (hat  purport,  what  you  have  is  not, 
properly  sjieakicg,  the  legal  possession  of  tlie 
money,  or  a rigln  to  tlie  money,  hut  only  a riglit 
to  I’ave  liim,  or  in  liis  default  perhajis  aniinistcr 
of  justice,  conpiellcd  to  render  you  tliat  sort  of 
service,  by  the  rendering  of  which  he  is  said  to 
)iay  you:  that  is,  to  express  such  will  as  above 
mentioned,  witli  rcgar.l  to  some  corporeal  ar- 
ticle or  other  of  a certain  species,  aiai  of  value 
equal  to  tlie  amount  ot  wliat  he  owes  }'on;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  exercise  in  your  favour  an  act 
of  investitive  jiower  witli  relation  to  some  such 
article. 

True  it  is,  tlnit  in  certain  cases  a man  may 
perlnqis  not  be  deemed,  according  to  common 
acceptation,  to  have  puid  you,  without  rendering 
youa  furtlier  set  of  service',  and  those  of  anotlier 
sort:  a set  of  services,  which  are  rendered  by  the 
exercising  of  certain  acts  of  a physical  nature 
u])on  tlie  very  thing  witli  wliicfi  lie  is  said  to 
jiayyou;  to  wit,  by  transferring  the  thing  to  a 
certain  place  where  you  may  be  sure  to  find  it, 
and  where  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to 
receive  it.  But  these  services,  altliougli  the 
obligation  of  rendering  them  sliould  be  anne.xed 
by  law  to  the  obligation  of  rendering  those  otlier 
services,  in  tlie  performance  of  whidi  the  opera- 
tion of  payment  properly  consists,  are  plainly 
acts  of  a distinct  nature,  nor  are  they  essential 
to  the  operation:  by  themselves  they  do  not  con- 
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Next  with  regard  to  such  of  the  offences 
against  property,  as  concern  only  the  enjoys 
nient  of  the  object  in  question.  This  oltject 
must  be  either  a service,  or  set  of  services,* 
which  should  have  been  rendered  by  some  per- 
son, or  else  an  article  belonging  to  the  class 
of  thinx/s.  In  the  former  case,  the  oflence  may 
be  styled  wrongful  loithholdiiiff  of  services  .-f 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  admit  of  farther  mo- 
difications, which  may  be  thus  conceived: 
When  any  object  which  you  have  had  the 
physical  occupation  or  enjoyment  of,  ceases, 
in  any  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
another  man,  and  without  any  change  made 
in  so  much  of  that  power  as  depends  upon 
the  intrinsic  physical  condition  of  your  person, 
to  be  subject  to  that  power;  this  cessation 
is  either  owing  to  change  in  the  intrinsic  con- 
dition of  the  thing  itself,  or  in  its  exterior 
situation  with  respect  to  you;  that  is,  to  its 
being  situated  out  of  your  reach.  In  the 
former  case,  the  nature  of  the  change  is  either 
such  as  to  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  make 
any  use  of  it  at  all,  in  which  case  the  thing  is 
said  to  be  deslroyed,  and  the  offence  whereby 
it  is  so  treated  may  be  termed  wrongful  de- 
strnclion  : or  such  only  as  to  render  the  uses 
it  is  capable  of  being  put  to  of  less  value 
than  before,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  l)e  da- 
inaqed,  or  to  have  sustained  damage,  and  the 
offence  may  be  termed  wrongful  endamage- 
ment. Moreover,  in  as  far  as  the  value  which 
a thing  is  of  to  you  is  considered  as  being  liable 
to  be  in  some  degree  impaired  by  any  act  on 
the  part  of  any  other  person  exercised  upon 

stitutc  it,  and  it  may  be  performed  without  them. 
It  must  be  performed  without  them  wlierever 
the  thing  to  be  transferred  happens  to  be  already 
as  much  within  the  reach,  physically  speaking, 
of  the  creditor,  as  by  any  act  of  the  debtor  it 
can  lie  made  to  be. 

This  matter  would  have  appeared  in  a clearer 
light,  had  it  been  practicable  to  enter  here  into  a 
full  examination  of  the  nature  of  property,  and 
the  several  modifications  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible : but  every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once. 

• Supra,  par.  20. 

-f-  Under  wrongful  withholding  of  services  is 
included  breach  of  contract:  the  obligation  to 
render  services  may  be  grounded  either  on  con- 
tract, or  upon  other  titles ; in  other  words,  the 
event  of  a man's  engaging  in  a contract  is  one 
out  of  many  other  investitive  events  trom  which 
the  right  of  receiving  them  may  take  its  com- 
mencement. See  ch.  xix.  [Limits]  § 4. 

Were  the  word  services  to  be  taken  in  its  ut- 
most latitude  (negative  included  as  well  as  posi- 
live),  this  one  head  would  be  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  law.  To  this  place,  then,  are  to  be 
referred  such  services  only,  the  withholding  of 
which  does  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  other 
offences,  for  which  separate  denominations  have 
been  provided. 

There  are  some  services,  we  may  observe,  the 
withholding  of  which  may  affect  the  person,  and 
by  that  means  come  under  the  negative  branches 
of  the  several  ^eiicrn  of  corporal  injuries;  such 
as  services  due  from  a surgeon,  an  innkeeper,  &c. 
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that  thing,  although  on  a given  occasion  no 
perceptible  damage  should  ensue,  the  exercise 
of  any  such  act  is  commonly  treated  on  the 
footing  of  an  offence,  which  may  be  termed 
wrongful  using  or  occupation. 

If  the  cause  of  the  thing’s  failing  in  its 
capacity  of  being  of  use  to  you,  lies  in  the 
exterior  situation  of  it  with  relation  to  you, 
the  offence  may  be  styled  wrong  ful  detainment 
or  detention.X  W'^rongful  detainment,  during 
any  given  period  of  time,  may  either  be  ac- 
companied with  the  intention  of  detaining 
the  thing  for  ever  (that  is,  for  an  indefinite 
time)  or  not:  if  it  be,  and  if  it  be  accompanied 
at  the  same  time  with  the  intention  of  not 
being  amenable  to  law  for  what  is  done,  it 
seems  to  answer  to  the  idea  commonly  an- 
nexed to  the  word  embezzlement,  an  offence 
which  is  commonly  accompanied  with  breach 
of  trust. II  In  the  case  of  wrongful  occupation, 
the  physical  faculty  of  occupying  may  have 
been  obtained  with  or  without  the  assistance 
or  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  other  person 
appearing  to  have  a right  to  alford  such  assist- 
ance or  consent.  If  without  such  assistance 
or  consent,  and  the  occupation  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  intention  of  detaining  the  thing 
for  ever,  together  with  the  intention  of  not 
being  amenable  to  law  for  what  is  done,  the 
offence  seems  to  answer  tothe  idea  commonly 
annexed  to  the  word  theft  or  stealing.  If  in 
the  same  circumstances  a force  is  put  upon 
the  body  of  any  person  who  uses,  or  appears 
to  be  disposed  to  use,  any  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  act,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  offence  is  generally  under- 
stood to  come  under  the  name  of  robbery. 

If  the  physical  faculty  in  question  was 
obtained  with  the  assistance  or  consent  of  a 


i In  the  Engli.sh  law,  detinue  a,n(\  detainer: 
detinue  applied  chiefly  to  moveables;  detainer, 
to  immoveables.  Under  detinue  and  detainer, 
cases  are  also  comprised,  in  wliich  the  offence 
consists  in  forbearing  to  transfer  the  legal  pos- 
session of  the  thing:  such  cases  may  be  consi- 
dered as  coming  under  the  head  of  wrongful 
non-investment.  The  distinction  between  mere 
physical  possession  and  legal  possession,  where 
the  latter  is  short-lived  and  defeasible,  seems 
scarcely  hitherto  to  have  been  attended  to.  In 
a multitude  of  instances  they  are  confounded 
under  the  same  expressions.  The  cause  is,  that 
probably  under  all  laws,  and  frequently  for  very 
good  reasons,  the  legal  possession,  with  whatever 
certainty  defeasible  uj>on  tlie  event  of  a trial,  is, 
down  to  the  time  of  tliat  event,  in  many  cases 
annexed  to  the  appearance  of  the  physical. 

II  In  attempting  to  exhibit  the  import  belong- 
ing to  this  and  other  names  of  oflences  in  com- 
mon use,  I must  be  understood  to  .speak  all  along 
witii  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  truth  is,  the 
import  given  to  them  is  commoidy  neither  de- 
terminate nor  uniform  : so  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  definition  that  ran  be  given  of  them 
by  a private  person  can  be  altogether  an  exact 
one.  To  fix  the  sense  of  them  belongs  only  to 
the  legislator. 
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proprietor,  or  other  person  above  spoken  of, 
and  still  the  ocanipation  of  the  thing  is  an 
otfenee,  it  may  have  Iteen  either  because  the 
assistance  or  consent  was  not  fairly,  or  be- 
caU'C  it  was  not  freely  obtained.  If  not 
fair! I (obtained,  it  was  obtained  l)y  falseliood, 
which,  if  iii/uixcif,  is  in  such  a ease  termed 
fraud;  and  the  otfenee.  if  accompanied  with 
the  intention  of  not  being  amenable  to  law, 
inav  be  termed  f/  midu/rut  ohlammcnl  or  dc- 
fraudment.''  If  not  fraidii  obtained,  it  was 
obtained  hy  force  ; to  wit,  either  by  a force 
put  upon  the  body,  which  has  been  already 
menn'oned,  or  by  a force  put  upon  the  mind. 
If  by  a force  put  upon  the  mind,  or  in  other 
words,  by  the  ap))lication  of  coercive  niotives,f 
it  must  be  by  producing  the  apprehension  of 
.some  evil : whi<‘h  evil,  if  the  act  an  olfence, 
must  be  some  evil  to  which,  On  .he  occasion 
in  fpiestion,  the  one  person  has  no  right  to 
expose  the  other.  Tliis  is  one  case,  in  which, 
if  tlic  olfiuice  be  accompanied  with  the  inten- 
tion of  detaining  the  thing  forever,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  accompanied  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  being  amenable  to  law.  it  jeins 
to  agree  with  the  idea  of  what  is  sctoiaionly 
meant  by  e.vtortion.  Now  the  .nari  a man 
takes  in  exposing  another  to  tlie  evii  in  gties- 
tion,  must  be  either  a positive  or  a negative 
part.  In  the  former  case,  again,  the  evil  must 
either  be  present  or  distant.  In  the  case,  then, 
where  the  assistance  or  consent  is  obtained 
by  a force  [uit  upon  the  body,  or  where,  if  by 
a force  put  u|)On'the  mind,  the  part  taken  in 
the  exposing  a man  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  evil  is  [lositive,  tlie  evil  present,  and  the 
object  of  it  his  person,  and  if  at  any  rate  the 
extortion,  thus  ap|)lied,  be  accompanied  with 
the  intention  of  not  being  amenable  to  law, 
it  seeuH  to  agree  with  the  remaining  case  of 
vhat  goes  under  the  name  of  rohl/ery. 

As  to  dissipation  in  breaidi  of  trust,  this, 
when  productive  of  a pecuniary  profit  to  the 
trustee,  seems  to  be  one  species  of  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  yjcc«/«tto/i.  Another,  and 
the  only  remaining  one,  seems  to  consist  in 
acts  of  occupation  exercised  by  the  trustee 
upon  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
fiduciary  property,  for  his  own  benelit,  and  to 
the  damage  of  the  beneliciary.  As  to  rob- 
bery, this  Olfence,  by  the  manner  in  which 
1 be  assistance  or  consent  is  obtained,  becomes 
an  olfence  against  pro()erty  and  jicrsonat  the 
same  time.  Dissipation  in  breach  of  trust, 
and  peiailation,  may  perhaps  be  more  commo- 


* The  remaining  cases  come  under  the  head 
of  usurpat'on,  or  wrongful  investment  of  jn-o- 
nerty.  Tlie  distinction  seems  hardly  hitherto  to 
nave  been  attended  to:  it  turns,  like  another 
ni'-  tiiioned  above,  upon  the  distinction  between 
legal  pos.scssion  and  physical.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  extortion 
Iiereafter  following. 

+ ride  suvra.  par.  27. 


dioiisly  treated  of  nndcr  the  head  of  olfences 
agamst  trust. J After  these  exceptions,  we 
haw  eighteen  genera  or  principal  kinds  of 
olieiices  against  property,  which,  when  ranged 
ill  the  order  most  commodious  for  examina- 
tion, may  stand  as  follows,  viz.  1.  Wrongful 
non-investment  of  property.  '2.  Wrongful 
iiiterceptioii  of  (iroperty.  3.  Wrongful  divest- 
ment of  property.  4.  C'siirpation  of  property. 
o.  Wrongful  inve.stmeiit  of  property,  (j.  Wrong- 
ful withlioldiiig  of  services.  7.  VVroiiuful  de- 
struction or  endamageiuent.  8.  liisolvencv. 
9.  Wrongful  obtaiiiment  of  services.  10. 
Wrongful  imposition  of  ex|)eiise.  11.  Wrong- 
ful imposition  of  services.  12.  Wrongful  occu- 
pation. 13.  Wrongful  detention.  14.  Wrong- 
ful disturbance  of  proprietary  rights.  15. Theft. 
1 (J.  Embezzlement.  17.  Defraudmeiit.  18.  Ex- 
tortion.|| 

Wc  [iroceed  now  to  consider  offences  which 
are  complex  in  their  effects.  Regularly,  in- 
deed, we  should  come  to  offences  against 
condition  ; hut  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  speak  first  of  offences  by  which  a man’s 
interest  is  tiffected  in  two  of  the  preceding 
points  at  once. 

XXXVI. 

first,  tlien,  with  regard  to  offences  which 
affect  person  and  reputation  together.  When 
any  man,  by  a mode  of  treatment  which  affects 
the  person,  injures  the  re[)utation  of  another, 
his  end  and  purpose  must  have  been  cither 
his  own  immediate  pleasure,  or  that  sort  of 
rellected  pleasure,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances may  he  reaped  from  the  suffering  of 
another.  Now  the  only  immediate  pleasure 
worth  regarding,  which  any  one  can  rea|)  from 
the  person  of  another,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  capable  of  affecting  the  reputation  of 
the  latter,  is  the  pleasure  of  the  sexual  ap- 
petite. § This  pleasure,  then,  if  reaped  at  all, 

:}:  Usury,  whic'^jif  it  must  be  an  offence,  is  an 
ofleiice  committed  with  consent,  that  is,  with  the 
consent  of  the  party  siinposed  to  be  injured,  can- 
not nrerit  a pl-'ce  in  tire  catalogue  of  offences, 
unless  the  consent  were  either  unfairly  obtained 
orunfr  ely:  in  the  first  case,  it  coincides  with 
deiimulmeiit;  in  the  other,  with  extortion. 

II  i.  Skmi-I’UUI.ic  Okfknces.  1.  Wrong- 
ful divestment,  interception,  usurpation,  &c.  of 
valuables,  which  are  the  property  of  a corpo- 
rate body,  or  wliicb  are  in  the  indiscriminate 
occu))ation  of  a neighbourhood  ; such  as  jiarisli 
clnirches,  altars,  relics,  and  other  articles  appro- 
]iriated  to  the  purposes  of  religion : or  things 
which  are  in  the  indiscriminate  occupation  of 
the  public  at  large;  such  as  milestones,  market- 
houses,  exchanges,  public  gardens,  and  cathe- 
drals. 2.  Setting  on  foot  what  have  been  called 
bubbles^  or  fraudulent  partnerships,  or  gaming 
adventures;  propagating  false  news,  to  raise  or 
sink  the  value  of  stocks,  or  of  any  other  deno- 
mination of  property. 

II.  Sei.f-regardinc. Offences.  1.  Idle- 
ness. 2.  Craming.  3.  Other  species  of  prodiga- 
liiy. 

§ See  ch.  v.  [Pleasures  and  Pains.] 


Cu.  XVIII.]  DIVISION  OF  OFFENCES. 


must  have  been  reaped  either  acainst  the  con- 
sent of  the  party,  or  with  consent.  If  with 
consent,  the  consent  must  have  been  obtained 
either  freely  and  fairly  both,  or  freely,  but 
not  fairly,  or  else  not  even  freely ; in  which 
case,  the  fairness  is  out  of  the  question.  If 
the  consent  be  altogether  wanting,  the  offence 
is  called  rape:  if  not  fairly  obtained,  seduc- 
tion simply : if  not  freely,  it  may  be  called 
forcible  seduction.  In  any  case,  either  the 
offence  has  gone  the  length  of  consummation, 
or  has  stopt  short  of  that  period ; if  it  has 
gone  that  length,  it  takes  one  or  other  of  the 
names  just  mentioned:  if  not,  it  may  be  in- 
cluded alike  in  all  cases  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a simple  lascivious  injury.  Lastly,  to 
take  the  case,  where  a man  injuring  you  in 
your  repnta  ion,  by  proceedings  that  regard 
your  person,  does  it  for  the  sake  of  that  sort 
of  pleasure  which  will  sometimes  result  from 
the  contemplation  of  another’s  pain.  Under 
these  circumstances,  either  the  offence  has 
actually  gone  the  length  of  a corporal  injury, 
or  it  hiis  rested  in  menacement : in  the  first 
case,  it  may  be  styled  a corporal  insult ; in 
the  other,  it  may  come  under  the  name  of 
insultiny  menncement.  And  thus  we  have  six 
genera,  or  kinds  of  offences,  against  person 
and  reputation  together;  which,  when  ranged 
in  the  order  most  commodious  for  considera- 
tion, will  stand  thus:  1.  Corporal  insults. 
2.  Insulting  menacement.  3.  Seduction. 
4.  Rape.  5.  Forcible  seduction.  G.  Simple 
lascivious  injuries.* 

xxxvii. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  those  which 
affect  person  and  property  together.  Tliat  a 
force  put  upon  the  person  of  a man  may  be 
among  the  means  by  wliich  the  title  to  pro- 
perty may  be  unlawfully  taken  away  or  ac 
quired,  has  been  already  stated. t A force  ot 
this  sort,  then,  is  a circumstance  which  may 
accompany  the  offences  of  wroiigfid  intercep- 
tion, wrongful  divestment,  usurpation,  and 
wrongful  investment.  .But  in  these  cases  the 
intervention  of  this  circumstance  does  not 
happen  to  have  given  any  new  denomination 
to  the  offence. t In  all  or  any  of  these  cases, 
however,  by  prefixing  the  epithet  /hrctA/e,  we 
may  have  so  many  names  of  offences,  which 
may  either  be  considered  as  constituting  so 
many  species  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
division  of  offences  against  property,  or  as  so 
many  genera  belonging  to  the  division  now 
before  us.  Among  the  offences  that  concern 
the  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  the  case  is  the 
same  with  wrongful  destruction  and  wrongful 

• I.  SKMi-piniLic  Ofi’Ences— none. 

II.  Sf.i.f-u EGARDiNG  OFFENCES.  1.  Sa- 
crifice of  virginity.  2.  Indecencies  not  public. 

-j-  Supra, 

:J:  In  the  technical  language  of  the  English 
law,  property  so  acquired  is  said  to  be  acquired 
by  duress. 


endamagement ; as  also  with  wrongful  occu- 
pation and  wrongful  detainment.  As  to  the 
offence  of  wrongful  occupation,  it  is  only  in 
the  case  where  the  thing  occupied  belongs  to 
the  class  of  immoveables,  that,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  kind  of  force  in  question,  has 
obtained  a particular  name,  which  is  in  com- 
mon use : in  this  case  it  is  called  forcible 
entry  ; forcible  detainment,  as  applied  also  to 
immoveables,  but  only  to  immoveables,  has 
obtained,  among  lawyers  at  least,  the  name 
oi  forcible  detainer.  \ And  thus  we  may  dis- 
tinguish ten  genera,  or  kinds  of  offences  against 
person  and  property  together,  which,  omitting 
for  conciseness  sake  ti  e epithet  ivronyful,  will 
stand  tiius:  1.  Forcible  interception  of  pro- 
perty. 2.  Forcible  divestment  of  property. 
3.  Forcible  usurpation.  4.  Forcible  invest- 
ment. 5.  Forcil)le  destruction  or  endamage- 
ment. G.  Forcible  occupation  of  moveables. 
7.  Forcible  entry.  8.  Forcible  detainment  of 
moveables.  9.  Forcible  detainment  of  im- 
moveables. 10.  Robbery. § 

XXXVIIl. 

AVe  come  now  to  offences  against  condition. 
A man’s  condition  or  station  in  life  is  con- 
stituted by  the  legal  relation  he  bears  to  the 
persons  who  are  about  him ; that  is,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  toshow,^  by  duties, 
which,  by  being  imposed  on  one  side,  give 
birth  to  riyhts  or  jiowcrs  on  the  other.  '1  hese 
relations,  it  is  evident,  may  be  almost  in- 
linifely  diversified.  Some  means,  however, 
may  be  found  of  circumscribing  the  field 
within  which  the  varieties  of  them  are  dis- 
played. Ill  the  first  place,  they  must  either 
be  such  as  are  capable  of  displaying  tliem- 
.selves  within  the  circle  of  a private  family, 
o.  such  as  require  a larger  space.  The  con- 
ditions constituted  by  the  former  sort  of  re- 
lations may  be  st\]ci\  domestic : those  con- 
stituted by  the  latter,  civil. 

XXXIX. 

Ai  to  domestic  conditions,  the  legal  rela- 
tions ‘w  which  they  are  constituted  may  be 
di.stingiiished  into,  1.  Such  as  are  superadded 
to  relations  purely  natural:  and,  2.  Such  as. 


II  Applied  to  moveables,  the  circumstance  of 
force  has  never,  at  hast  by  t!;e  technical  jiart  of 
tlie  language,  been  taken  into  aciount:  no  sucli 
combination  of  terms  &s  forcible  ucciipafion  is  in 
current  use.  T.  c word  dctiuiie  is  applied  to 
moveables  only ; and  (in  the  language  of  the 
law)  the  word  forcible  has  never  been  combined 
with  it.  The  word  ajiidied  to  immoveables  is 
detainer:  tliis  is  combined  with  the  word  Jiir- 
eihle;  and  what  is  singular,  it  is  scarcely  in  use 
without  that  word.  It  was  impossible  to  steer 
altogether  cl'ar  of  this  technical  nomcncla'ure, 
on  account  of  the  influence  whicli  it  has  on  the 
body  of  the  language. 

§T.  Semi-puiii.ic  Offences.  1.  Incen. 
diarism.  2.  Criminal  imuiilation. 

II.  Self-regarding  Offences— none. 

% Supra,  par.  2j,  note. 
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witltout  any  ?nch  natural  basis,  subsist  purely 
bv  institution.  By  relations  purely  natural, 
I niean  those  wbieh  may  be  said  to  subsist 
between  certain  persons  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
cern which  they  tlieinselves,  or  certain  other 
persons,  have  had  in  the  process  which  is 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  species. 
'J'hese  relations  may  be  distintruishcd,  in  the 
first  place,  into  coiitifnious  and  nnconlifiuous. 
'i  be  iincontitruous  subsist  through  the  inter- 
vention of  such  as  are  contiguous.  J he  eon- 
tigiions  may  be  distinguished,  in  the  first  place, 
into  rouutihidl,  and  jiosl-conini/itdl.*  'I  hose 
which  may  be  termed  connubial,  are  two: 
1.  'I  hat  which  the  male  bears  towards  the 
female:  '2.  'lhat  which  the  female  bears  to 
the  male.f  The  post-connubial  arc  either 
prudnctira  or  cUirivative.  The  productive  is 
that  which  the  male  and  female  above  men- 
tioned bear  each  of  them  towards  the  children 
who  are  tlie  immediate  fruit  of  their  union: 
this  is  termed  the  relation  of  pdrciitulibj. 
Now,  as  the  parents  must  be,  so  the  children 
maybe,  of  dilferent  se.ves.  Accordingly,  the 
relation  of  parentality  may  be  distinguished 
into  four  species:  1.  That  which  a lather 
bears  to  his  son:  this  is  termed  pntenii/if. 
2.  That  which  a father  bears  to  his  daughter: 
this,  also,  is  termed  paternity.  3.  That  which 
a mother  bears  to  her  son:  this  is  called  ma- 
teriiiti/.  4.  'I'hat  which  a mother  bears  to  her 
daughter:  this,  also,  is  termed  maternity. 

• By  the  terms  coimuhial  and  posi-counuhial, 
all  1 mean  at  present  to  bring  to  view  is,  the 
mere  physical  union,  apart  from  the  ceremonies 
and  legal  engagements  that  will  afterwards  be 
considered  as  accompanying  it. 

-j-  The  vague  and  undetermined  nature  of  the 
fictitious  entity,  called  a relation,  is,  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  apt  to  be  productive  of  a good 
dial  of  confusion.  A relation  is  cither  said  to 
be  home  by  one  of  tlie  objects  which  are  parties 
to  it,  to  the  other,  or  to  subsist  Lrl-ecen  them. 
The  latter  moele  of  ])hraseology  is,  perhaps, 
ratlicr  the  more  common.  In  such  case  the  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  from  the  consideration  of  the 
two  objects  there  results  but  one  relation,  which 
belongs  as  it  were  in  common  to  them  both.  In 
some  cases,  this  perhaps  may  answer  the  purpose 
very  well : it  will  not,  however,  in  the  present 
case.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary we  should  conceive  two  relations  as  result- 
ing from  the  two  objects,  and  home.,  since  such 
is  tlie  phrase,  hi/  the  one  of  them,  to  or  towards 
the  other;  one  relation  borne  by  the  first  object 
to  the  second : another  relation  borne  by  the 
second  object  to  the  first.  This  is  necessary 
on  two  aicounts:  1.  Because  for  the  relations 
themselves  tliere  are  in  many  instances  separate 
names;  for  examjile,  the  relations  of  guardian- 
ship and  wardship:  in  which  case,  the  speaking 
of  them  as  if  they  were  but  one,  nniy  he  pro- 
ductive of  much  confusion.  2.  Because  the  nvo 
different  relationships  give  birth  to  so  many  con- 
ditions ; which  conditions  are  so  far  different, 
that  what  is  predicated  and  will  hold  good  of 
the  one,  will,  in  various  particulars,  as  we  shall 
sec,  not  hold  good  of  the  ether. 


Un contiguous  natural  relations  mav  be  dis. 
tinguislied  into  inimerliole  and  remote.  Such 
as  are  immediate,  are  what  one  person  hears 
to  another  in  roiisequenre  of  their  bearin'^ 
caeb  oftliein  one  simple  relation  to  some  ibii  U 
person.  'I  Iius  the  paternal  grandfather  is  re- 
lated to  the  paternal  grandson  by  means  of 
the  two  different  relations,  of  different  kinds 
tthich  together  they  hear  to  the  father:  tl:e 
brother  on  tlie  father's  side,  to  the  brother 
by  means  of  the  two  relations  of  the  same 
kind,  wliicli  together  they  bear  to  the  father. 
In  the  same  manner  we  iniglit  proceed  to  find 
places  in  the  system  for  the  infinitely-diversi- 
fied relations  which  result  from  the  combina- 
tions that  may  be  formed  by  mi.xing  together 
the  several  sorts  of  relationships  by  a.^rnit, 
rebitionsbips  by  descent,  coUuteval  relation, 
sliips,  and  relationships  by  ofjinitij ; wliich 
latter,  when  the  union  between  the  two  par- 
ties throtigb  whom  the  affinity  t.ikes  plaee  is 
sanctioned  by  matrimonial  solemnities,  are 
termed  relationships  by  murriaye.  But  this, 
as  it  would  be  a most  intricate  and  tedious 
tiisk,  so  happily  is  it,  for  tlie  present  purpose, 
an  tiiinecessary  one.  The  only  natural  rela- 
tions to  n bieli  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  any 
ptirticular  attention,  are  those  which,  when 
sanctioned  by  law,  give  birth  to  flie  condi- 
tions of  liushand  and  wife,  flie  two  relations 
comprised  under  the  head  of  parentality,  and 
the  corresponding  relations  comprised  under 
the  head  of  filialify  or  filiation. 

What,  then,  are  the  relations  of  a legal  kind 
which  can  be  superinduced  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  natural  relations?  They  must  he 
such  as  it  is  flie  nature  of  law  to  give  birth 
to  and  cstalilisli.  But  the  relations  wliich 
subsist  purely  by  iiistitutioii,  e.xliaust,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  whole  stock  of  relationships 
which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  law  to  give 
birth  to  ami  establish.  The  relations,  tlien, 
which  can  he  superinduced  upon  those  which 
are  purely  Jiafural,  cannot  he  in  themselves 
any  other  than  wliat  are  of  the  number  of 
those  which  subsist  purely  h\’  institution: 
so  that  all  the  difference  there  can  he  between 
a legal  relation  of  the  one  sort,  and  a legal 
relation  of  the  other  sort,  is,  that  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  circumstance  which  gave  birth 
to  the  natural  relation  serves  as  a mark  to 
indicate  where  the  legal  relation  is  to  fi.\:  in 
the  latter  case,  the  place  where  the  legal  rela- 
tion isto  attach  is  determined,  not  by  lluit  cir- 
emnstaneebut  by  .some  other.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  will  appear  manifestly  enougli, 
that  for  treating  of  the  several  sorts  of  con- 
ditions, as  wellnat  ural  as  purely  conventional, 
in  the  most  commodious  order,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  precedence  to  the  latter. 
Proceeding  throughout  upon  the  same  pnn- 
eiple,  we  shall  all  along  give  the  jiriority,  not 
to  those  which  are  first  by  nature,  but  to  those 
which  are  most  simple  in  point  ot  descviptio.n. 


Ch.  xviii.j 

There  is  no  other  way  of  avoiding  perpetual 
anticipations  and  repetitions. 

XL. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  domestic  or 
family  relations,  which  are  purely  of  legal 
institution.  It  is  to  these,  in  effect,  that  both 
kinds  of  domestic  conditions,  considered  as 
the  work  of  law,  are  indebted  for  their  origin. 
When  the  law,  no  matter  for  what  purpose, 
takes  upon  itself  to  operate  in  a matter  in 
M’hich  it  has  not  operated  before,  it  can  only 
be  by  imposing  ohliyation*  Now  when  a 
legal  obligation  is  imposed  on  any  man,  there 
are  hut  two  ways  in  which  it  can,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  enforced.  The  one  is  by  giving 
the  power  of  enforcing  it  to  the  party  in 
whose  favour  it  is  imposed:  the  other  is  by 
reserving  that  power  to  certain  third  per- 
sons, who,  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  it,  arc 
styled  ministers  of  justice.  In  the  first  case, 
the  party  favoured  is  said  to  possess  not  only 
a right  as  against  the  party  obliged,  but  also 
a power  over  him : in  the  second  case,  a right 
only,  uncorroborated  by  power.  In  the  first 
case,  the  party  favoured  may  be  styled  a su- 
perior, and  as  they  are  both  members  of  the 
same  family,  a domestic  superior,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  party  obliged;  who,  in  the  same 
case,  may  be  styled  a domestic  inferior,  with 
reference  to  the  party  favoured.  Now,  in 
point  of  possibility,  it  is  evident,  that  domes- 
tic conditions,  ora  kind  of  fictitious  possession 
analogous  to  domestic  conditions,  might  have 
beeti  looked  upon  as  constituted,  as  well  by 
rights  alone,  without  powers  on  either  side, 
as  by  powers.  But  in  point  of  utility  f it  does 

• See  ch.  xix.  [Limits]  § It. 

Two  persons,  who  by  any  means  stand  en- 
^ged  to  live  together,  can  never  live  together 
long,  but  one  of  them  will  choose  that  some  act 
or  other  should  be  done,  whicli  the  other  will 
choose  should  not  be  done.  W'hen  this  is  tlie 
case,  how  is  the  competition  to  be  decided  ? Lay- 
ing aside  generosity  and  good-breeding,  wliicli 
are  the  tardy  and  uncertain  fruits  of  long-esta- 
blisl’.ed  laws,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
certain  means  of  deciding  it  but  physical  power: 
which  indeed  is  the  very  means  by  which  tamjly, 
as  well  as  other  competitions,  must  have  been 
decided,  long  before  any  such  office  as  tliat  of 
legislator  had  existence.  This,  then,  being  the 
order  of  things  which  the  legislator  finds  esta- 
blished by  nature,  how  shouIcY  he  do  better  than 
to  acquiesce  in  it?  The  persons  who,  by  the 
influence  of  causes  that  prevail  every  where, 
stand  engaged  to  live  together,  are,  1.  Parent 
and  child,  during  the  infancy  of  the  latter:  2. 
iMan  and  wife : 11.  Children  of  the  same  parents. 
I'arent  and  child,  by  necessity:  since,  if  the 
child  (lid  not  live  with  the  parent  (or  with  some- 
bo(iy  standing  in  the  place  of  the  parent)  it  could 
not  live  at  all : husband  and  wife,  by  a choice 
approaching  to  necessity:  children  of  the  same 
parents,  by  the  necessity  of  their  living  each 
of  them  with  the  parents.  As  between  parent 
and  child,  the  necessity  d'ere  is  of  a power  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  for  the  preservation  of  the 
^hlu  supersedes  all  farther  reasoning.  As  be-  | 
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not  seem  expedient:  and  in  point  of  fact, 
probably  owing  to  the  invariable  perception 
which  men  must  have  had  of  the  inexpe- 
diency, no  such  conditions  seem  ever  to  have 
been  constituted  by  such  feeble  bands.  Of  the 
legal  relationships,  then,  which  are  capable 
of  being  made  to  subsist  within  the  circle  of  a 
family,  there  remain  those  only  in  which  the 
obligation  is  enforced  by  power  Now  then, 
wherever  any  such  power  is  conferred,  the 
end  or  purpose  for  which  it  was  conferred 
(unless  the  legislator  can  be  supposed  to  act 
without  a motive)  must  have  been  the  pro- 
ducing of  a benefit  to  somebody;  in  other 
words,  it  must  have  been  conferred  for  the 
sake  of  somebody.  The  person,  then,  for 
whose  sake  it  is  conferred,  must  either  be  one 
of  the  two  parties  just  mentioned,  or  a third 
party:  if  one  of  these  two,  it  must  be  either 
the  superior  or  the  inferior.  If  the  superior, 
such  superior  is  commonly  called  a master; 
and  the  inferior  is  termed  his  servant : and  the 

tween  man  and  wife,  that  necessity  does  not 
sul  sist.  The  only  reason  that  ap))lies  to  t'Ms  case, 
is,  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  competi- 
tion. The  man  would  have  the  meat  roasted  ; 
the  woman  boiled : shall  they  both  fast  till  the 
judge  comes  in  to  dress  it  for  them  ? The  wo- 
man would  have  the  child  dres'ed  in  grren;  the 
nian,  in  blue:  shall  the  child  be  naked  till  the 
ju'’ge  comes  in  to  clothe  it?  Tins  affords  a re'- 
son  for  giving  a power  to  one  or  other  of  the 
parties : but  it  affords  none  for  giving  the  power  to 
the  one  rather  than  to  the  other.  How  then  shall 
the  legislator  determine?  Supposing  it  equally 
easy  to  give  it  to  either,  let  him  look  ever  so 
long  for  a reason  why  he  should  give  it  to  the 
one  rather  than  to  the  other,  and  he  may  look  in 
vain.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  already  ? 
for  there  were  men  and  wives  (or,  wl’at  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  male  and  female  living  together 
as  man  and  wife)  before  there  were  legislators. 
Looking  round  him,  then,  he  finds  almost  every 
where  tlie  male  the  stronger  of  the  two;  and 
therefore  ]X)ssessing  alre.-idy,  by  purely  physical 
mean.s,  that  power  which  he  is  thinking  of  be- 
stowing on  one  of  them  by  means  of  law.  How, 
then,  can  he  do  so  well  as  by  placing  the  legal 
power  in  the  same  hands  which  are  beyond  com- 
parison the  more  likely  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  physical  ? In  this  way,  few  transgressions, 
and  few  calls  for  punishment : in  the  other  way, 
jierpetual  transgressions,  and  perpetual  calls  for 
punishment.  Solon  is  said  to  have  transferred 
the  same  idea  to  the  distribution  of  state  powers. 
Here,  then,  was  fcnera/izaiion ; here  was  trie  work 
of  genius.  But  in  the  dis])osal  of  domestic  power, 
every  legislator,  without  any  effort  of  genius, 
has  been  a Solon.  So  much  for  reason:^  add  to 
which,  in  point  of  7>wtivcs,^'  that  legislators  seem 
all  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex,  down  to  the  days 
of  Catherine.  I speak  here  of  those  who  frame 
laws,  not  of  those  who  touch  them  with  a sceptre. 


* Social  motives:  sympathy  for  the  public: 
love  of  reputation,  <k.c. 

**  Self-regarding  motives : or  social  m'^tives, 
which  are  social  in  a less  extent:  sympatliy  for 
persons  of  a particular  description  : persons  of 
the  same  sex. 
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power  may  be  termed  a hcncficinl  one.  If  it 
bo  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie  inferior  tliat  tbe  power 
is  c->tHbIisbe<l,  t!ie  superior  is  termed  a t/uar- 
(lifin ; and  the  inferior  his  it-ard:  and  the  power 
being  therel)y  eoupled  with  a trust,  may  be 
ternicd  a Jiduciftri/  one.  If  for  tlie  sake  of  a 
tliird  fiarty,  the  superior  may  la;  termed  asa- 
jxtrinlctidmit ; and  the  inferior  his  suhordumfe. 
'I’liis  third  party  will  eitiier  be  an  assignable 
individual  or  set  of  individuals,  or  a set  of 
nnas'ignahle  individuals,  hi  this  latter  case, 
the  trust  is  eitlier  a public  or  a seini-piililic 
one:  and  tlie  eoiiditioii  wliieh  it  i-onstitutes 
is  not  of  the  domestie,  but  of  the  civil  kind. 
In  the  former  case,  tins  tliird  party,  ov  prin- 
cipal. as  be  may  be  termed,  either  has  a be- 
neficial power  over  the  superintondaiit,  or  he 
has  not:  if  lie  has,  tlie  siiperintendant  is  his 
servant,  and  consequently  so  also  istlie  siilior- 
dinate:  if  not,  the  siiperintendant  is  the  mas- 
ter of  the  subordinate;  and  all  the  advantage 
nhich  the  [irincipal  has  over  his  su[)erintend- 
ant,  is  tliat  of  possessing  a set  of  rights,  un- 
corroborated by  power;  and  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,*  not  lit  to  constitute  a condition 
of  the  domestic  kind.  But  he  the  condition 
what  it  may,  which  is  constituted  by  these 
rights,  of  what  nature  can  the  obligations  be, 
to  which  the  superintendant  is  Ciipablc  of  be- 
ing subjected  by  means  of  them  ':'  They  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  those  which  a man 
is  capable  of  being  subjected  to  by  powers. 
It  billows,  therefore,  that  the  functions  of  a 
principal  and  his  superintendant  coincide  with 
those  of  a master  and  his  servant;  and  eon- 
sequciitly  that  the  offences  relative  to  the  two 
formerconditions  will  coincide  with  the  offen- 
ces relative  to  the  two  latter. 

XM. 

Offences  to  which  the  condition  of  a mas- 
ter, like  any  other  kind  of  condition,  is  ex- 
posed, may,  as  hath  been  already  intimated, f 
be  distinguished  into  such  as  concern  the 
existence  of  the  condition  itself,  and  such  as 
concern  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
it,  while  subsisting.  First,  then,  with  regard 
to  such  as  affect  its  existence.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  that  the  services  of  one  man  may  be  a 
benelit  to  another  : the  condition  of  a master 
may  therefore  be  a beiielici-il  one.  It  stands 
exposed,  therefore,  to  the  oifenccs  of  wromful 
71011-iiivcslment,  icroti(/ful  inlerccplioii,  usurpa- 
tion, n-rifii<ifnl  iiivc.stuient,  and  wronrifid  divest- 
ment. But  how  should  it  stand  exposed  to  the 
offences  of  >rronriful  uhdiculion , tvroni/fitl  de- 
trectulion,  and  irroiif/ful  imposition  ? Certain- 
ly it  cannot  of  itself;  for  services,  n hen  a man 
has  the  power  of  exacting  them  or  not,  as  he 
thinks  fit,  can  never  be  a burthen.  But  if  to 
the  powers,  by  which  the  condition  of  a mas- 
ter is  constituted,  the  law  thinks  lit  to  annex 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  master ; for 

* Supra,  note,  page  43, 

-|-  Vide  supra,  par.  27. 
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instance,  that  of  affording  maintenance  or 
giving  wages,  to  the  servant,  or  payiiifr  money 
to  any  body  else,  it  is  evident,  that  in  virtue 
of  such  obligation  tbe  condition  may  become 
a burthen.  In  this  case,  however,  the  con- 
dition possessed  by  the  master  will  not 
properly  speaking,  be  the  pure  and  simple 
condition  of  a master  : it  will  be  a kind  of 
complex  object,  resolvable  into  the  beneficial 
conilition  of  a master,  and  the  burlhensomc 
obligiition  which  is  annexed  to  it.  Still,  how- 
ever,  if  the  nature  of  the  obligation  lies  with- 
in a narrow  compass,  and  does  not,  in  the 
manner  of  that  which  constitutes  a trust,  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  those  powers  hv 
which  the  condition  of  the  superior  is  consti- 
tuted, the  latter,  notwithstanding  this  foreign 
mixture,  will  still  retain  the  name  of  niasicr- 
ship.j;  In  this  case,  therefore,  but  not  other- 
wise, the  condition  of  a master  may  stand 
exposed  to  the  offences  of  trronaful  ahdicu- 
tion,  urronfi/ul  dc/rerfation,  and  irronaful  im- 
position.  Next  as  to  the  behaviour  of  persons, 
with  reference  to  this  condition,  while  con- 
sidered as  subsisting.  In  virtue  of  its  being 
a benefit,  it  is  exposed  to  disturbance.  1 his 
disturbance  will  either  be  the  offence  of  a 
stranger,  or  the  offence  of  tbe  servant  him- 
self. Where  it  is  the  offence  of  a stranger, 
and  is  committed  by  taking  the  person  of 
the  servant,  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
taking  of  an  object  belonging  to  the  class  of 
things,  would  be  an  act  of  theft,  or  (what  is 
scarcely  worth  distinguishing  from  theft)  an 
act  of  embezzlement,  it  may  be  termed  ser- 
vaiit-stealin<i.  W here  it  is  the  offence  of  the 
servant  himself,  it  is  styled  breach  of  duty. 
Now  the  most  flagrant  species  of  breach  of 
duty,  and  that  which  includes  indeed  every 
other,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  servant’s 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  place  in  which 
the  duty  should  bo  performed.  This  species 
of  breach  of  duty  is  termed  elopement.  Again, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  belonging  to  this  con- 
dition, it  is  liable,  on  the  part  of  the  niasier, 
to  abuse.  But  this  power  is  not  coupled  with 
a trust.  The  condition  of  a master  is  there- 
fore not  exposed  to  any  olfence  which  is  ana- 
logous to  breach  of  trust.  Lastly,  on  account 
of  its  being  exposed  to  abuse,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  stand,  in  point  of  possibility,  ex- 
posed to  bribery.  But  considering  how  few, 
and  how  insignificant,  the  persons  are  who 
are  liable  to  be  subject  to  the  power  here  in 
question,  this  is  an  offence  which,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  temptation,  there  will  seldom 

:};  III  most  civilized  nations  there  is  a sort  of 
domestic  condition,  in  which  the  superior  is 
termed  a master,  while  the  inferior  is  termed 
sometimes  indeed aservant,  but  more  particularly 
and  more  frequently  an  apprentice.  In  this  case, 
though  the  superior  is,  in  point  of  usage,  known 
by  no  otlier  name  than  that  of  a master,  the  rela« 
tionship  is  in  pointof  fact  amixed  one,  compound- 
ed of  that  of  master  and  that  of  guardian. 
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be  any  example  of  in  practice.  We  may 
therefore  reckon  thirteen  sorts  of  offences  to 
which  the  condition  of  a master  is  exposed ; 
viz.  1.  Wrongful  iion-in vestment  of  master- 
ship.  2.  Wrongful  interception  of  master- 
ship. 3.  Wrongful  divestment  of  mastership. 
4.  Usurpation  of  mastership.  5.  Wrongful 
investment  of  mastership.  6.  Wrongful  ab- 
dicition  of  mastership.  7.  Wrongful  de- 
trectation  of  mastership.  8.  Wrongful  imposi- 
tion of  mastership.  9.  Abuse  of  mastership. 
10.  Disturbance  of  mastership.  11.  Breach 
of  duty  in  servants.  12.  Elopement  of  ser- 
vants. 13.  Servant-stealing. 

XI.II. 

As  to  the  power  by  which  the  condition  of 
a master  is  constituted,  this  may  be  either 
limited  or  unlimited.  When  it  is  altogether 
unlimited,  the  condition  of  the  servant  is 
styled  pure  davery.  But  as  the  rules  of  lan- 
guage are  as  far  as  can  be  conceived  from 
being  steady  on  this  head,  the  term  slavery 
is  commonly  ma  ’e  use  of  wherever  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  to  the  power  of  the  master 
arc  looked  upon  as  inconsider<ible.  Whenever 
any  such  limitation  is  prescribed,  a kind  of 
fictitious  entity  is  thereby  created,  and,  in 
(piality  of  an  incorporeal  object  of  possession, 
is  bestowed  upon  the  servant : this  object  is 
of  the  class  of  those  which  are  called  riyhts: 
and  in  the  present  case  is  termed,  in  a more 
particular  manner,  a liberty:  and  sometimes 
a privileye,  an  immunity,  or  an  exemption. 
Now  those  limitations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
these  lilierties  on  the  other,  may,  it  is  evident, 
be  as  various  as  the  acts  (positive  or  negative) 
which  the  master  may  or  may  not  have  the 
power  of  obliging  the  servant  to  submit  to 
or  to  perform.  Correspondent,  then,  to  the 
infinitude  of  these  liberties,  is  the  infinitude 
of  the  modifications  which  the  condition  of 
mastership  (or,  as  it  is  more  common  to  say 
in  such  a case,  that  of  servitude)  admits  of. 
These  modifications,  it  is  evident,  may,  in 
diiTcrent  countries,  be  infinitely  diversified. 
In  different  countries,  therefore,  the  offences 
cliaracterized  by  the  above  names  will,  if 
specifically  considered,  admit  of  very  different 
descriptions.  If  there  be  a spot  upon  the 
earth  so  wretched  as  to  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  pure  and  absolutely  unlimited  slavery,  on 
that  s|)ot  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
abuse  of  mastership  ; which  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  no  abuse  of  master- 
ship will  there  be  treated  on  the  footing  of 
an  offence.  As  to  the  question.  Whether 
any,  and  what,  modes  of  servitude  ought  to 
be  estalilislied  or  kept  on  foot  ? this  is  a ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  belongs  to  the 
civil  branch  of  the  art  of  legislation. 

XLIII. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  offences  that  may 
concern  the  condition  of  a servant.  It  might 
seem  at  first  sight,  that  a condition  of  this 
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kind  could  not  have  a spark  of  benefit  belong- 
ing to  it : that  it  could  not  be  attended  with 
any  other  consequences  than  such  as  rendered 
it  a mere  burthen.  But  a burthen  itself  may 
be  a benefit,  in  comparison  of  a greater  bur- 
then. Conceive  a man’s  situation,  then,  to  be 
such,  that  he  must,  at  any  rate,  be  in  a state 
of  pure  slavery.  Still  may  it  be  material  to 
him,  and  highly  material,  who  the  person  is 
whom  he  has  for  his  m ister.  A state  of  sla- 
very, then,  under  one  master,  may  be  a bene- 
ficial state  to  him,  in  comparison  with  a state 
of  slavery  under  another  master.  The  con- 
dition of  a servant,  then,  is  exposed  to  the 
several  offences  to  which  a condition,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  being  a beneficial  one,  is  exposed.* 
More  than  this,  where  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ter is  limited,  and  the  limitations  annexed  to 
it,  and  thence  the  liberties  of  the  servant, 
are  considerable,  the  servitude  may  even  be 
positively  eligible.  For  amongst  those  limi- 
tations may  be  such  as  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  servant  to  possess  property  of  his  own  : 
being  capable,  then,  of  possessing  property 
of  his  own,  he  may  be  capable  of  receiving 
it  from  his  master : in  short,  he  may  receive 
waye.<i,  or  other  emoluments,  from  his  master ; 
and  the  benefit  residting  from  these  wages 
may  be  so  considerable  as  to  outweigh  the 
burthen  of  the  servitude,  and  by  that  means 
render  that  condition  more  beneficial  upon  the 
whole,  and  more  eligible,  than  that  of  one 
who  is  not  in  any  respect  under  the  controul 
of  any  such  person  as  a master.  Accordingly, 
by  these  means  the  condition  of  the  servant 
may  be  so  eligible,  that  hia  entrance  into  it, 
and  his  continuance  in  it,  may  have  been  al- 
together the  result  of  his  ow)i  choice.  That 
the  nature  of  the  two  conditions  may  be  the 
more  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
shew  the  sort  of  correspondency  there  is  be- 
tween the  offences  which  allect  the  existence 
of  the  one,  and  those  which  .iffect  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  That  this  correspondency 
cannot  but  be  very  intimate,  is  obvious  at 
first  sight.  It  is  not,  however,  that  a given 
offence  in  the  former  catalogue  coincides  with 
an  offence  of  the  same  name  in  the  hitter 
catalogue:  usiii|)ation  of  servantship  with 
usurpation  of  mastersliip,  for  example.  But 


* It  may  seem  at  first,  that  a person  wlio  i.s  in 
t’letomlition  of  a slave,  could  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  engage  in  such  coume  of  proceeding  as 
would  be  neccss.ary,  in  order  to  give  him  an  ap- 
parent title  to  be  reckoned  among  the  slaves  of 
another  master.  But  though  a slave  in  point  of 
rijwlit,  it  may  happen  that  he  has  eloped,  for  in- 
stance, and  is  not  a slave  in  point  of  fact : or, 
suppose  him  a slave  in  point  of  fact,  and  ever  so 
vigilantly  guarded,  still  a person  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  sympathy,  might  do  that  for 
him  which,  though  willing  and  assenting,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  do  for  himself : might  forge 
a deed  of  donation,  for  example,  from  the  one 
master  to  the  other. 
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tlie  ra^e  is,  that  an  ofTcnce  of  one  denomina- 
tion in  tlie  one  cataloj,'ue  coincides  with  an 
olt'eni-e  of  a different  denomination  in  tlie 
other  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  coincidence  con- 
stant and  certain;  but  liable  to  contingencies, 
as  we  shall  see.  First,  then,  wrongful  non- 
collation  of  the  condition  of  a servant,  it  it 
be  the  offence  of  one  who  should  ha\'e  been 
the  master,  coincides  with  wrongful  detrec- 
tation  of  master.slii|) : it  it  be  the  offence  of  a 
third  person,  it  involves  in  it  non-collation 
of  ma^tersliii),  which,  provided  the  master- 
ship be,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  .should  have 
been  master,  a beneficial  thing,  but  not  other- 
wise, is  wrongful.  2.  Wrongful  interception 
of  the  condition  of  a servant,  if  it  be  the  of- 
fence of  him  who  should  have  been  master, 
coincides  with  wrongful  detrectationof  mas- 
tership: if  it  be  the  offence  of  a third  person, 
and  the  mastership  he  a beneficial  thing,  it 
involves  in  it  wrongfid  interception  of  mas- 
tership. 3.  Wrongful  ablation  of  servantship, 
if  it  be  the  offence  of  the  master,  but  not 
otherwise,  coincides  with  wrongful  abdication 
of  niaster.ship  : if  it  be  the  offence  of  a stran- 
ger, it  involves  in  it  ablation  of  mastership, 
which,  in  as  far  as  the  mastership  is  a bene- 
ficial thing,  is  wrongful.  4.  L'snrpation  of 
servantship  coincides  necessarily  with  wrong- 
ful imposition  of  mastership;  it  will  he  apt 
to  involve  in  it  wrongful  divestment  of  mas- 
tership; but  this  only  in  the  case  where  the 
u.surper.  previously  to  the  usurpation,  was  in 
a state  of  servitude  under  some  other  mas- 
ter. 5.  Wrongful  collation  of  servantship  (the 
servantship  beingsconsidered  as  a beneficial 
thing)  coincides  with  imposition  of  master- 
sliip;  which,  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretended 
master,  the  mastership  should  chance  to  be  a 
burthen,  will  he  \vrongful.  6.  Wrongful  ab- 
dication of  servantship  coincides  with  wrong- 
ful ablation  of  mastership.  7.  Wrongful 
detreetation  of  servantship,  with  wrongful 
non-collation  of  mastership.  8.  Wrongful 
imposition  of  servantship,  if  it  be  the  olfence 
of  the  pretended  master,  coincides  with  usur- 
pation of  mastership:  if  it  be  the  ofi'ence  of 
a stranger,  it  involves  in  it  imposition  of  mas- 
tership, which,  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretended 
master  the  ina.stership  slioidd  be  a burthen, 
will  be  wrongful.  As  to  abuse  of  master- 
ship, disturbance  of  mastershi|),  breach  of 
duty  in  servants,  elopement  of  servants,  and 
servant-stealing,  these  are  offences  which, 
without  any  change  of  denomination,  bear 
equal  relation  to  both  conditions.  And  thus 
we  may  reckon  thirteen  sorts  of  offences  to 
W'hich  the  condition  of  a servant  stands  e.\- 
posed ; viz.  1.  Wrongful  non-investinent  of 
servantship.  2.  Wrongful  interception  of  ser- 
vantship. 3.  Wrongful  divestment  of  servant- 
ship.  4.  Usurpation  of  servantship.  5.  Wrong- 
ful investment  of  servantship.  6.  Wrongful 
abdication  of  servantship.  7-  Vv’rongfid  de- 


trectation  of  servantship.  8.  Wrongful  im- 
position of  servantship.  9.  Abuse  of  niaster- 
ship.  10.  Uisturbance  of  luiistership.  1 1 
Breach  of  duty  in  servants.  12.  Elopement 
of  servants.  13.  Servant-steiding. 

xuv. 

We  now  come  to  the  offences  to  which  the 
condition  of  a guardian  is  exposed.  A guar- 
dian is  one  who  is  invested  with  power  over 
another,  living  within  the  compass  of  tite 
same  family,  and  called  a ward  ; the  power 
being  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wttrd.  Now,  then,  what  are  the  cases  in  which 
it  ciin  be  for  the  benefit  of  one  man,  that  an- 
other, living  within  the  eoinpiiss  of  the  same 
family,  should  exercise  power  over  him  ? Con- 
sider either  of  the  parties  by  himself,  mul 
suppose  him,  in  point  of  understanding,  to 
be  on  a level  with  the  other;  it  seems  evident 
enough  that  no  such  cases  cun  ever  exist.* 
To  tlie  production  of  happiness  on  the  ['art 
of  any  given  person  (in  like  manner  as  to  the 
production  of  any  other  effect  which  is  the 
result  of  htiman  agency),  three  things  it  is 
necessary  should  concur:  knowledge,  ineli- 
iKition,  and  physical  power.  Now  as  tliere 
is  no  man  who  is  so  sure  of  being  iiirlinecl,  on 
all  occasions,  to  promote  your  hapiiiness,  as 
you  yourself  arc,  so  neither  is  there  any  man 
who,  tipon  the  whole,  can  have  had  so  good 
opportunities  as  you  rmtst  have  had,  of  knoiv- 
intj  what  is  most  condticive  to  that  purpose. 
For  who  should  know  so  well  as  yoti  do 
what  it  is  that  gives  yott  pain  or  pleasure  rf 
Moreover,  as  to  power,  it  is  manifest  that  no 
superiority  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger,  could,  for  a constancy,  make  up  for 
so  great  a deficiency  as  he  must  lie  under  in 
respect  of  two  such  matci  ial  poiirts  as  know- 
ledge and  inclination.  If,  then,  there  be  a 
case  where  it  can  he  for  the  advantage  of  one 
man  to  be  under  the  power  of  another,  it 
must  be  on  account  of  some  palpable  and 
very  considerable  deficiency,  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  in  [loint  of  intellects,  or  (I'hicli 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words)  in  point  of 
knowledge  or  understanding.  Now  there  are 
two  eases  in  which  such  palpable  deficiency  is 
known  to  take  place.  These  are,  1.  Where  a 
man’s  intellect  is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state 
in  which  it  is  capable  of  directing  his  own 
inclination  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  this 
is  the  case  of  infancy.  $ 2.  Where,  by  some 

particular  known  or  unknown  circumstance, 
his  intellect  has  either  never  arrived  at  that 

* Consider  them  togdhrr  indeed,  take  the  sum 
of  the  two  interests,  and  the  case,  as  we  h ive 
seen  {.supra,  par.  40),  is  then  the  reverse.  Tmit 
Citse,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  proceeds  only  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  two  parties  are  obliged 
to  live  together ; for  suppose  it  to  be  at  their 
option  to  part,  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
power  ceases. 

f Ch.  xix.  [Limits]  g 1. 
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state,  or  having  arrived  at  it,  has  fallen  from 
it : which  is  the  case  of  insanity. 

By  what  means,  then,  is  it  to  he  ascer- 
tained whether  a man’s  intellect  is  in  that 
state  or  no  ? For  exhibiting  the  quantity  of 
sensible  heat  in  a human  body,  we  have  a 
very  tolerable  sort  of  instrument,  the  ther- 
mometer ; but  for  exhibiting  the  quantity  of 
intelligence,  we  have  no  such  instrument.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  line  which 
^epa^a^es  the  quantity  of  intelligence  which 
ts  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  self-govern- 
ment from  that  which  is  not  sufficient,  must 
be,  in  a great  measure,  arbitrary.  Where  the 
insufficiency  is  the  residt  of  want  of  age,  the 
sufficient  quantity  of  intelligence,  be  it  what 
it  may,  does  not  accrue  to  all  at  the  same 
period  of  their  lives.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
ne.  essary  for  legislators  to  cut  the  gordian 
knot,  and  fix  upon  a particular  period,  at 
which,  and  not  before,  truly  or  not,  every 
person  whatever  shall  he  deemed,  as  far  as 
depends  upon  age,  to  be  in  possession  of  this 
sufficient  quantity.*  In  this  case,  then,  a line 
is  drawn,  which  may  be  tlie  same  for  every 
man,  and  in  the  description  of  which,  such  as 
it  is,  whatever  persons  are  concerned  may  be 
certain  of  agreeing:  the  circumstance  of  time 
affording  a mark  by  which  the  line  in  ques- 
tion may  be  traced  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  nicety.  On  (he  other  hand,  where  the 
insufficiency  is  the  result  of  insanity,  there 
is  not  even  this  resource  : so  that  here  the 
legislator  has  no  other  e.xpedient  than  to  ap- 
point some  particular  person  or  persons  to  give 
a particular  determination  of  the  question,  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  according 
to  his  or  their  particular  and  arbitrary  discre- 
tion. Arbitrary  enough  it  must  he  at  any  rate, 
since  the  only  way  in  wliich  it  can  be  exer- 
cised is  by  considering  whether  the  share  of 
intelligence  possessed  by  the  individual  in 
question  does  or  does  not  come  up  to  the  loose 
and  indeterminate  idea  which  persons  so  ap- 
pointed may  chance  to  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  which  is  deemed  sufficient. 

XLV. 

The  line,  then,  being  drawn,  or  supposed 
to  be  so,  it  is  expedient  for  a man  who  cannot, 

* In  cmain  nations,  women,  wl'.etlier  married 
or  not,  have  been  pi.  ecd  in  a state  of  perpetual 
wardship : this  has  been  evidently  founded  on 
the  notion  of  a decided  inferiority  in  point  of 
intellects  on  the  part  of  tae  female  sex,  analo- 
gous to  t’>at  w’  ich  is  the  result  of  infancy  or  in- 
sanity on  the  part  of  the  male.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  tyranny  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  its  own  wrong,  alleging  as  a reason 
for  the  domination  it  exercises,  an  imbecility, 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  re.al,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  abuse  of  that  very  power  which  it 
is  brought  to  justify.  Aristotle,  fascinated  by 
the  prejudice  of  t'"e  tinus,  divides  mankind  into 
two  distinct  .species : that  of  freemen,  and  that  of 
slaves.  Certain  men  were  born  to  be  slaves,  and 
ought  to  be  slaves.  Why  ? Because  they  are  so. 
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with  safety  to  himself,  he  left  in  his  own 
power,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  power 
of  another.  How  long,  then,  should  he  re- 
main so?  Just  so  long  as  his  inability  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  : that  is,  in  the  case  of  in- 
fancy, till  he  arrives  at  that  period  at  which 
the  law  deems  him  to  he  of  full  age : in  the 
case  of  insanity,  till  he  be  of  sound  mind  and 
understanding.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  this 
period,  in  the  case  of  infancy,  may  not  arrive 
for  a considerable  time ; and  in  the  case  of 
insanity,  perhaps  never.  The  duration  of  the 
power  belonging  to  this  trust  must  therefore, 
in  the  one  ease,  he  very  considerable;  in  the 
other  case,  indefinite. 

XLVI. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  what  may 
be  the  extent  of  it?  for  as  to  what  it  ovyht 
to  be,  that  is  a matter  to  he  settled,  not  in  a 
general  analytical  sketch,  but  in  a particular 
and  circuinstinitial  dissertation.  By  possi- 
bility, then,  this  power  may  possess  any  ex- 
tent that  can  be  imagined  : it  may  extend  to 
any  acts  which,  physically  speaking,  it  may 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ward  to  perform  him- 
self, or  be  the  olqect  of,  if  exercised  by  the 
guardian.  Conceive  the  power,  fora  moment, 
to  stand  upon  this  footing:  tlie  condition  of 
the  ward  stands  now  exactly  upon  a footing 
wdtli  pure  slavery.  Add  the  obligation  by 
which  the  power  is  tin  ned  into  a trust : the 
limits  of  the  power  are  now  very  considerably 
narrowed.  AYliat,  then,  is  the  purport  of  this 
ohligiition  ? Of  what  nature  is  the  course  of 
conduct  it  prescribes?  It  is  sncli  a course  of 
conduct  as  shall  be  best  calculated  for  pro- 
curing to  the  ward  the  greatest  quantity  of 
happiness  which  his  faculties,  and  the  circum- 
stances he  is  in,  will  admit  of:  saving  always, 
in  the  first  place,  the  regard  which  the  guar- 
dian is  permitted  to  show  to  his  own  happi- 
nc.ss  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  that  which  he 
is  obliged,  as  well  as  permitted,  to  show  to 
that  of  other  men.  This  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  that  course  of  conduct  wliich  the  ward, 
did  he  but  know  how,  ought,  in  point  of  pru- 
dence, to  maintain  of  himself : so  that  the 
business  of  the  former  is  to  govern  the  latter 
precisely  in  the  maimer  in  which  this  latter 
ought  to  govern  himself.  Now  to  instruct 
each  individual  in  what  manner  to  govern  his 
own  conduct  in  the  details  of  life,  is  the  par- 
ticular business  of  private  ethics  : to  instruct 
individuals  in  what  manner  to  govern  the 
comluct  of  those  wliose  happiness,  (!nring 
non-iige,  is  committed  to  their  charge,  is  the 
business  of  the  art  of  private  education.  ^I'lie 
details,  therefore,  of  the  rules  to  he  given  for 
that  purpose,  any  more  than  tlie  acts  which 
tire  capable  of  being  committed  in  violation 
of  those  rules,  belong  not  to  the  art  of  legis- 
lation : since,  as  will  be  seen  nioro  [larticii- 
larly  hereafter,!  sncli  details  could  not,  with 

-|-  Seech,  xix.  [Limius]  § 1. 
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;iiiv  diani'c  of  advantage,  be  provided  for  by 
the  letd>laror.  Some  i^eiieral  outlines  luiebt, 
indeed,  he  drawn  l)y  bis  aiitlioriry  ; and,  in 
point  of  fact,  some  are,  in  every  civilized  state. 
Ibit  siiili  rei;ulations.  it  is  ovl(Kmt.  must  be 
liable  to  great  variation  : in  tlu‘  lirst  plae(\ 
according  to  tlie  inlinite  diversity  of  civil 
conditions  wliieb  a man  may  stand  invested 
with  in  iuiy  given  state:  in  the  next  place, 
according  ttr  the  diviTsity  ot  local  eireum- 
stanees  that  may  intbumce  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  which  may  chance  to  he  estahlishcd 
in  (hlferent  states.  On  this  account,  the  of- 
L'lices  which  would  he  constituted  by  such 
reguhitions  could  lud  be  comprised  under  any 
concise  and  settled  denominations,  ca|)able  of 
a pernianent  <iml  extensive  iipplication.  No 
place,  therefore,  can  be  allotted  to  them  licrc. 

XI. VII. 

By  what  has  been  said,  we  are  the  better 
prcftared  for  taking  an  account  of  the  olfences 
to  which  the  condit'on  in  rpiestion  stands  ex- 
posed. Guardiaiish'p  being  ti  private  trust, 
is  of  course  exposed  to  th  >se  odences,  and 
no  others,  by  which  a private  trust  is  liable 
to  be  alfected.  Some  of  them,  liowever,  on 
iucmint  of  the  special  rpiidity  of  the  trust, 
w 11  admit  of  some  fiirtlier  |)articularity  of 
descriiition.  In  the  lirst  place,  breacli  of  this 
Sjiecics  of  trust  may  be  termed  mismmini/c- 
ment  of  giiardiansliip.  In  the  second  place, 
of  whatever  nature  the  duties  are,  which  are 
capable  of  being  annexed  to  this  condition,  it 
must  often  happen,  that  in  order  to  fulfil 
them,  it  is  necessary  the  guardian  should  be 
at  a certain  iiarticular  place.  Mismana.  ement 
of  guardi  inshi|i,  when  it  consists  in  the  not 
being,  on  tlie  occasion  in  question,  at  the 
place  in  tpiestion,  maybe  termed  de^vrlion  of 
guardi  msliip.  'i'hird,  it  is  manifest  enougli, 
that  tlie  object  whieli  tlie  guardian  ought  to 
propose  to  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
[lowers  to  which  those  duties  are  annexed,  is 
to  procure  for  the  ward  the  greatest  quantity 
of  liappiness  which  can  be  procured  for  him, 
consistently  with  t e regard  which  is  due  to 
the  other  interests  that  have  been  mentioned : 
for  this  is  the  object  which  the  ward  would 
have  proposed  to  himself,  and  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  propose  to 
himself,  had  he  been  capable  of  governing  his 
own  conduct.  Now,  in  order  to  procure  this 
ha|ipiness,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pos- 
sess a certain  power  over  the  objects  on  the 
use  of  which  such  haiqiiness  depends.  These 
objects  are  eiti  er  the  person  of  the  ward  him- 
self, or  other  objects  that  are  extraneous  to 
him.  These  other  objeets  are  either  things 
or  persoiio.  As  to  Ihini/s,  then,  objects  of  this 
class,  in  as  far  ;is  a man's  happiness  deiiends 
upon  the  use  of  them,  are  styled  his  proprriii. 
The  ease  is  the  same  with  the  services  of  any 
over  whom  he  may  happen  to  possess 
a hencUeial  power,  or  to  whose  services  he 


may  happen  to  possess  a beneficial  rlirht. 
Now  when  property  of  any  kind,  which  is  in 
trust,  sulTcrs  by  the  delinqueni'y  of  him  with 
wliom  it  is  in  trust,  such  oll'cnee,  of  whatever 
nature  it  i.-  in  other  respects,  may  be  stvled 
in  breach  of  trust  : and  if  it  be 
atteiuh'd  with  a profit  to  the  trustee,  it  may 
he  styled  jirculuUoii.*  Fourth,  for  one  per- 
son to  exercise  a [lowerof  any  kind  over  an- 
other, it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should 
eitlier  perform  certain  acts,  upon  being  com- 
manded so  to  do  by  the  former,  or  at  least 
should  sillier  certain  acts  to  he  exercised  upon 
himsell.  In  this  respect,  a ward  must  stand 
upon  the  footing  of  a servant : and  the  con- 
dition of  a ward  must,  in  this  re-pect,  stand 
exposed  to  the  same  olfeiiees  to  which  that 
of  a servant  stands  ex|iosed : that  is,  on  tlie 
part  of  a stranger,  to  dislurhance,  which,  in 
|iart  ieular  eimimstanees,  w ill  amount  Utlhrii  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  ward,  to  bremh  of  dull/: 
wliieh,  in  particular  eireuinstances,  may  be 
clleeted  by  Fifth,  there  does  not 

seem  to  he  any  ollence  concerning  guardian- 
ship, that  corres|ionds  to  abide  of  t nisi ; J 
mean  in  the  sense  to  which  the  last-mentioned 
denomination  has  been  here  confined. f 'I’he 
reason  is,  that  guardianship,  being  a trust  of 
a private  nature,  does  not,  as  such,  confer 
upon  the  trustee  any  power,  either  over  the 
person,  or  over  the  jiroperty,  of  any  party, 
other  than  the  beiiefieiuri,  himself.  If  by  ac- 
cident it  confers  on  the  trustee  a power  over 
any  persons  whose  services  constitute  a pirt 
of  the  property  of  tlie  beiieliciary.  the  trustee 
becomes  thereby,  in  certain  respects,  themas- 
ter  of  such  servants.  J Sixth,  bribery  al>o  is 
a sort  of  oifenee  to  which,  in  this  case,  there 
is  not  commonly  much  temptation.  It  is 
an  offence,  however,  which  by  possibility  is 
capable  of  taking  this  direction:  and  must 
therefore  be  aggregated  to  the  number  of  the 
olfences  to  which  the  condition  of  a guardian 
stands  exposed.  And  thus  we  have  in  all 
seventeen  of  these  olfences ; viz.  1.  Wrongful 
non-investment  of  guardianship.  '2.  IVrongfuI 
inlerceplion  of  guardianship.  U.  Wrongful 
divestment  of  guardianship.  4.  Usurpation 
of  guardianship.  5.  Wrongful  investment  of 
guardianship.  (I.  Wrongful  abdication  ofguar- 
( ianship.  7.  Detreetation  of  guardianship. 
8.  Wrongful  imposition  of  guardianship.  9. 
Mismanagement  of  guardianship.  lU.  Deser- 
tion of  guardianship.  11.  Dissipation  in  preju- 
dice of  wardship.  12.  Peculation  in  prejudice 
of  wardship.  18.  Disturbance  of  guardianship. 
14.  Breach  of  duty  to  guardians.  15.  Elo[>e- 
ment  from  guardians.  10.  Ward-stealing. 
17.  Bribery  in  prejudice  ot  wtirdship. 

XLVIII. 

Next,  with  regard  to  olfences  to  which  the 
condition  of  wardship  is  exposed.  Those 
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which  first  affect  the  existence  of  the  condi- 
tion itself  are  as  follows;  1.  Wrongful  non- 
jnvestment  of  the  condition  of  a ward.  This, 
if  it  be  the  offence  of  one  who  should  have 
been  guardian,  coincides  with  wrongful  de- 
trectation  of  guardianship : if  it  be  tbe  offence 
of  a third  person,  it  involves  in  it  non-invest- 
ment of  uardianship,  which,  provided  tlie 
guardianship  is,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  should 
liave  been  guardian,a  desirable  thing,  is  wrong- 
ful. 2.  Wrongful  interception  of  wardship. 
This,  if  it  be  the  offence  of  him  who  should 
have  been  guardian,  coinoides  with  wrongful 
detrectation  of  guardianship:  if  it  be  the  of- 
fence of  a third  person,  it  involves  in  it  inter- 
ception of  guari'ianship,  which,  provided  the 
guardianship  is,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  should 
have  been  guardian, a desirable  thing,  is  wrong- 
ful. 3.  Wrongful  divestment  of  wardship. 
This,  if  it  be  the  offence  of  the  guardian,  but 
not  otherwise,  coincides  with  wrongful  abdi- 
cation of  guardianship : if  it  be  the  offence  of 
a third  person,  it  involves  in  it  divestment 
of  guardianship,  which,  if  the  guardianship  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  guardian,  a desirable  thing, 
is  wrongful.  4.  Usurpation  of  the  condition 
of  a wird:  an  offence  not  very  likely  to  be 
committed.  This  coincides  at  any  rate  with 
wrongful  imposition  of  guardianship;  and  if 
the  usurper  were  already  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another  guardian,  it  will  involve  in  it 
wrongful  divestment  of  such  guardianship.* 
o.  Wi’ongful  investment  of  wardsliip,  (the 
wardship  being  considered  as  a beneficial 
thing. ) This  coincides  with  imposition  ofguar- 
dianship,  which,  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretended 
guardian  the  guardianship  should  be  a bur- 
then, will  be  wrongful.  (>.  Wrongful  abdica- 
tion of  wardship.  This  coincides  with  wrong- 
ful divestment  of  guardianship.  7-  Wrongful 
detrectation  of  wardship.  This  coincides  with 
wrongful  interce()tion  of  guardianship.  8. 
Wrongful  imposition  of  wardship.  This,  ifthe 
offender  be  the  pretended  guardian,  coincides 
with  usurpation  of  guardianship : if  a stranger, 
it  involves  in  it  wrongful  imposition  of  guar- 
dianship. As  to  such  of  the  offences  relative 
to  this  condition,  as  concern  the  consequences 
of  it  while  subsisting,  they  are  of  such  a na- 
ture that,  without  any  change  ofdenomination, 
they  belong  equally  to  the  condition  of  a guar- 
dian, and  that  of  a ward.  We  may  therefore 

* This  effect,  it  may  be  thought,  will  not  ne- 
cess.trily  take  place:  since  a ward  may  have  two 
guardians.  One  man,  then,  is  guardian  by  riglit: 
another  man  comes  and  makes  himself  so  by 
usurpation.  This  may  very  well  be,  and  yet 
the  lormer  may  cojitinue  guardian  notwithstand- 
ing. How  then  (it  may  be  asked)  is  he  dive.sted 
of  his  guardianship?  The  answer  is,  Cer- 
tainly not  of  the  whole  of  it:  but,  however,  of 
a part  of  it;  of  such  part  as  is  occupied,  if  one 
niav  so  .say,  that  is,  of  stich  part  of  the  powers 
and  rigiits  belonging  to  it  as  are  exerc;sed,  by 
the  usurper. 


reckon  seventeen  sorts  of  offences  reltitive  to 
the  condition  of  a ward:  1.  Wrongful  non- 
investment  of  wardship.  2.  Wrongful  inter- 
ception of  wardship.  3.  Wrongful  divest- 
ment of  wardship,  4.  Usurpation  of  wardship. 

5.  Wrongful  in  vest  rnent  of  wardsliip.  (1.  Wrong- 

fid  abdication  o(  wardship.  7.  Wrongful  de- 
trectation of  wardship.  8.  Wrongful  im- 
position of  wardship.  9.  Mismanagement  of 
gii  irdiansliip.  10.  Desertion  of  guardian- 
ship. 11.  Dissipation  in  prejudice  of  wardship. 

12.  Peculation  in  prejudjce  of  wardship. 

13.  Disturbance  of  guardiansliip.  14.  Hreach 
of  duty  to  guardians.  15.  Elopement  from 
guardians.  l(i.  Ward-stealing.  17.  Bribery 
in  prejudice  of  wardship. 

X1.IX. 

We  come  now  to  the  offences  to  which  the 
condition  of  a parent  stands  exposed:  and 
first,  with  regard  to  those  by  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  condition  is  affected.  On 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  see  the  more  clearly 
into  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  natural  relationship,  and 
the  legal  relationship,  which  is  superinduced, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  natural  one.  'I’he  natural 
one  being  constituted  by  a particular  event, 
which,  either  on  account  of  its  being  already 
past,  or  on  some  other  iiccouiit,  is  equally  out 
of  the  powei;  of  the  law,  neither  is,  nor  can 
be  made,  the  subject  of  an  offence.  Is  a man 
your  father?  It  is  not  any  offence  of  mine 
that  can  make  you  not  his  son.  Is  he  noi 
your  father?  It  is  not  any  offence  of  mine 
that  can  render  him  so.  But  although  he  does 
in  fact  bear  that  relation  to  you,  I,  by  an  of- 
fence of  mine,  may  perliaps  so  manage  mat- 
ters, that  he  shall  not  be  thoutjht  to  bear  it : 
which,  with  respect  to  any  legal  advantages 
wliicli  either  he  or  you  could  derive  from  sucli 
relationship,  will  be  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
did  not.  In  the  capacity  of  a witness,  1 -i  ay 
cause  the  judges  to  believe  rliat  be  is  not  yuiir 
father,  and  to  decree  accordingly:  or,  in  tlie 
capacity  of  a judge,  I may  myself  decree  him 
not  to  he  your  father.  Leaving,  then,  the 
purely  natural  relationship  as  an  object  equally 
out  of  the  reach  of  justice  and  injustice,  the 
legal  condition,  it  is  evident,  will  stand  e.x- 
posed  to  the  same  offences,  neither  more  nor 
less,  as  every  other  condition,  that  is  capable 
of  being  either  beneficial  or  burthen.some, 
stands  exposed  to.  Next  with  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  belonging  to  this 
condition,  considered  as  still  subsisting.  In 
parentality  there  must  be  two  persons  coii- 
eenied,  the  father  and  the  mother.  The  con- 
dition of  a parent  inrhides,  therefore,  two 
conditions;  that  of  a father,  and  that  of  a 
mother,  with  respect  to  such  or  such  a eliild. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  between  these  two 
parties,  whatever  beneficiary  powers,  and 
other  riglits,  as  also  whatever  ohli.ations,  are 
annexed  to  the  condition  of  a parent,  may  be 
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sliiired  ill  any  proportions  that  can  be  imagined,  of  parentality.  S.  Wrongful  imposition  of 
Hilt  if  in  tliC'C  several  objects  of  legal  crca-  parentality.  9.  Mismanagement  of  parental 
tion,  each  of  these  two  parties  have  seve-  guardianship.  10.  Desertion  of  parental  guar- 
rally  a share,  and  if  the  interests  of  all  these  dianship.  11.  Dissipation  in  prejudice  of  hlial 
jiarties  are  in  any  degree  provided  for,  it  is  wardship.  1 2.  Peculation  in  iirejudice  oflilial 
evident  that  each  of  the  parents  will  stiind,  wardship.  l-'3.  Abuse  of  parental  powers, 
with  relation  to  the  child,  in  two  several  14.  Disturbance  of  parental  guardianship, 
capacities:  that  of  a master,  and  that  of  a l.j.  Breai-h  of  duty  to  [laronts.  H).  Elopement 
guardian.  'I’lie  condition  of  a parent,  then,  from  parents.  17-  Child-stealing.  18.  Bri- 
in  as  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  law,  may  he  con-  hery  in  prejudice  of  lilial  wardship, 
sidered  as  a complex  condition,  compounded  L. 

of  that  of  a guardian,  and  that  of  a master.  Next  with  regard  to  the  oiTences  to  which 
'J'o  the  parent,  tlien,  in  qu  dity  of  guardian,  the  _/?//«/  condition,*  the  condition  of  a son 
results  ii  set  of  duties,  involving,  as  neces-  or  daughter,  stands  exposed.  4’he  principles 
sary  to  the  discharge  of  them,  certain  powers:  to  he  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  oJienccs 

to  the  child,  in  the  character  of  a ward,  a set  of  this  description,  have  already  been  sulli- 
of  rights  correspfmding  to  the  parent’s  du-  ciently  developed.  It  willbe  sullicicnt,  there- 
tics,  and  a set  of  duties  corresponding  to  his  fore,  to  enumerate  them  without  further 
powers.  To  the  parent,  again,  in  quality  of  discussion.  The  only  peculiarities  by  which 
master,  a set  of  beneliciary  powers,  without  offences  relative  to  the  condition  in  question 
any  other  necessary  limitation  (so  long  as  stand  distinguished  from  the  offences  relative 
they  last)  than  what  is  annexed  to  them  by  to  all  the  preceding  conditions,  depend  upon 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him  in  quality  of  a this  one  circumstance ; viz.  that  it  is  cer- 
guardian:  to  the  child,  in  tlie  character  of  a tain  every  one  must  have  had  a father  and  a 
serv.int,  a set  of  duties  corresponding  to  the  mother:  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  <‘er- 
parent’s  beneliciary  powers,  and  without  any  t.iin  that  every  one  must  have  had  a master, 
Oihernccessary  limitation  (so longaslhey  hist)  : a servant,  a guardian,  or  a ward.  It  will  he 
than  what  is  annexed  to  them  by  the  rights  ' observed  all  along,  that  where  a person,  from 
which  belong  to  the  child  in  his  capacity  of  j whom,  if  alive,  the  benefit  would  be  taken, 
ward.  The  condition  of  a parent  will  there-  or  on  whom  the  burthen  would  be  imposed, 
fore  he  e.xposed  to  all  the  offences  to  which  be  dead,  so  much  of  the  mischief  is  extinct, 
either  that  of  a guardian  or  that  of  a master  along  with  the  object  of  the  oH'ence.  There 
are  ex|)Osed  : and,  as  each  of  the  parents  will  still,  however,  rem  lins  so  much  of  the  mis- 
partake,  more  or  less,  of  both  those  charac-  chief  as  depends  upon  the  advantage  or  (lis- 
ters, the  olfences  to  which  the  two  condi-  ad\;uifage  which  might  accrue  to  peisons 
tions  are  exposed  may  be  nominaily,  as  they  related,  or  supposed  to  be  related  in  the 
will  be  substantially,  the  same.  Taking  them  several  remoter  degrees,  to  him  in  question, 
then  all  together,  the  olfences  to  w liicli  the  The  oatidoguc,  then,  of  these  offences  .stands 
condition  of  a.  parent  is  exposed  will  stand  as  as  follows:  1.  Wrongful  non-investment  of 
follows:  1.  Wrongful  non-investment  of  pa-  filiation.  This,  if  it  be  the  offence  of  him 
rontality.*  2.  Wrongful  interception  of  paren-  or  her  wdio  should  have  been  recognised  as 
tality.  8.  Wrongful  divestment  of  parentality.  the  parent,  coincides  with  wiongful  detrec- 
4.  Usurpation  of  parentality.  5.  Wrongful  in-  : tation  of  parentality:  if  it  be  the  offence  of 
vestment  of  parentality.  G.  Wrongful  abdi-  ! a third  person,  it  involves  in  it  non-invest- 
cation  of [larentality.  7.  Wrongful  detrectation 

• At  first  view  it  may  seem  a solecism  to  .speak 
of  the  condition  of  parentality  as  one  w ich  a man 
can  have  need  to  be  invested  with.  Tnc  reason 
is,  that  it  is  not  common  for  any  ceremony  to  be 
required  as  necessary  to  a man’s  being  deemed 
in  law  the  father  of  such  or  such  ;i  child.  Hut 
the  institution  of  .such  a ceremony,  whether  iid- 
visable  or  not,  is  at  least  perfectly  conceivable. 

Nor  arc  tliere  wanting  cases  in  which  it  has  ac- 
tuidly  been  exemplilied.  By  an  article  in  the 
Roman  law,  adopted  by  many  modern  nations, 
an  illegitimate  child  is  rendered  legitimate  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents.  If, 
then,  a priest,  or  other  person  whose  oltice  it 
was,  were  to  refuse  to  join  a man  and  woman  in 
matrimony,  such  refusal,  besides  being  a wrong- 
ful non-investment  with  respect  to  the  two  ma- 
trimonial conditions,  would  be  a wrongful  non. 
investment  of  parentality  and  filiation,  to  the 
nrejudice  of  any  children  who  should  have  been 
legitimated. 


inent  of  f)  irentality,  which,  provided  the  pa- 
rentality is,  in  the  eyes  of  him  or  her  who 
should  have  been  recognised  as  the  parent, 
a desirable  thing  is  wrongful.  ’2.  Wrongful 
interception  of  iiliation.  This  if  it  be  the 
olfence  of  him  or  her  who  should  have  been 
recognised  as  the  parent,  coincides  with 

+ In  English  we  have  no  word  that  will  serve 
to  express  with  jirojiriety  the  person  who  bears 
the  rtdation  op))Ose:l  to  that  of  parent.  The 
word  child  is  ambiguous,  being  employed  in  an- 
other  sense,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  in 
this:  more  frequently  in  opposition  ton  person 
of  full  ng-c,  an  udiiU,  than  in  correlation  to  a va- 
reiif.  For  the  condition  itself  we  have  no  other 
word  lha.n  fliation : an  ill-contrived  term,  not 
analogous  to  paternity  and  maternity ; the  pro- 
per term  would  have  hem  filialily : the  word 
Iiliation  is  as  frequently,  perhaps,  and  more  con- 
sistently, put  for  the  act  of  establishing  a person 
in  the  possession  of  the  condition  of  filiality. 
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wrongful  detrectation  of  parentality ; if  it  be 
the  offence  of  a third  person,  it  involves  in 
it  interception  of  parentality,  which,  provided 
the  parentality  is,  in  the  eyes  of  him  or  her 
who  should  have  been  recognised  as  parent, 
a desirable  thing,  is  wrongful.  3.  Wrongful 
divestment  of  filiation.  This,  if  it  be  the 
offence  of  him  or  her  who  should  be  recog- 
nised as  parent,  coincides  with  wrongful  ab- 
dication of  parentality:  if  it  be  the  offence 
of  a third  person,  it  involves  in  it  divestment 
of  parent.ality ; to  wit,  of  paternity,  or  of 
maternity,  or  of  both;  which,  if  the  parenta- 
lity is,  in  the  eyes  of  him  or  her  who  should 
be  recognised  as  parent,  a desirable  thing, 
arc  respectively  WTongful.  4.  Usurpation  of 
filiation.  This  coincides  with  wrongful  im- 
position of  parentality ; to  wit,  either  of  pa- 
ternity, or  of  maternity,  or  of  both ; and 
necessarily  involves  in  it  divestment  of  pa- 
rentality, which,  if  the  parentality  thus  di- 
vested were,  in  the  eyes  of  him  or  her  who 
are  thus  divested  of  it,  a desirable  thing,  is 
wrongful.  5.  Wrongful  investment  of  filia- 
tion, (the  filiation  being  considered  as  a be- 
neficial thing.)  This  coincides  with  impo- 
sition of  parentality,  which,  if  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pretended  father  or  mother  the  paren- 
tality should  be  an  undesirable  thing,  will  be 
wrongful.  6.  Wrongful  abdication  of  filiation. 
This  necessarily  coincides  with  wrongful 
divestment  of  parentality;  it  also  is  apt  to 
involve  in  it  wrongful  imposition  of  parent- 
ality;  though  not  necessarily  either  to  the 
advantage  or  to  the  prejudice  of  any  certain 
person.  For  if  a man,  supposed  at  first  to 
be  your  son,  appears  afterwards  not  to  be 
yours,  it  is  certain  indeed  tliat  he  is  the  son 
of  some  other  man,  but  it  may  not  appear 
who  that  other  man  is.  7.  Wrongful  detrec- 
tation of  filiation.  This  coincides  with  wrong- 
ful non-investment  or  wrongful  interception 
of  parentality.  8.  Wrongful  imposition  of 
filiation.  This,  if  it  be  the  offence  of  the 
pretended  parent,  coincides  necessarily  with 
usurpation  of  parentality : if  it  be  the  offence 
of  a third  person,  it  necessarily  involves  im- 
position of  parentality;  as  also  divestment  of 
parentality:  cither  or  both  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  may 
or  may  not  be  wrongful.  9.  Mis-management 
of  parental  guardianship.  10.  Desertion  of 
parental  guardianship.  11.  Dissipation  in 
prejudice  of  filial  wardship.  12.  Peculation 
in  prejudice  of  filial  wardship.  1-3.  Abuse 
of  parental  power.  14.  Disturbance  of  pa- 
rental guardianship.  15.  Breach  of  duty 
to  parents.  16.  Elopement  from  parents. 
17.  Child-stealing.  18.  Bribery  in  prejudice 
ot  |)arental  guardianship. 

LI. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  apply  ourselves 
with  some  advantage  to  the  e.xamination  of 
the  several  offences  to  which  the  marital 
V'OL.  I. 


condition,  or  condition  of  a husband,  stands 
exposed.  A husband  is  a man,  between  whom 
and  a emtain  w'oman,  who  in  this  case  is 
called  his  wife,  there  subsists  a legal  obliga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  their  living  together, 
and  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  a sexual 
intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between  them. 
This  obligation  will  naturally  be  considered 
in  four  points  of  view:  1.  In  respect  of  its 
commencement.  2.  In  respect  of  the  placing 
it.  3.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  it.  4.  In 
respect  of  its  duration.  First,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  point  of  possibility,  one  method 
of  commencement  is  as  conceivable  as  an- 
other : the  time  of  its  commencement  might 
have  been  marked  by  one  sort  of  event  (by 
one  sort  of  siynal,  as  it  may  here  be  called) 
as  well  as  by  another.  But  in  practice  the 
signal  has  usually  been,  as  in  point  of  utility 
it  ought  constantly  to  be,  a contract  entered 
into  by  the  parties;  that  is,  a set  of  signs, 
pitched  upon  by  the  law,  as  e.\pressive  of 
their  mutual  consent  to  take  upon  them  this 
condition.  Second,  and  third,  with  regard 
to  the  placing  of  the  obligations  which  are 
the  result  of  the  contract,  it  is  evident  tliat 
they  must  rest  solely  on  one  side,  or  mutually 
on  both.  On  the  first  supposition,  the  con- 
dition is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  pure 
slavery.  In  this  case,  either  the  wife  must 
be  the  slave  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband 
of  the  wife.  The  first  of  these  suppositions 
has  perhaps  never  been  exemplified ; the 
opposing  influence  of  physical  causes  being 
too  universal  to  have  ever  been  surmounted: 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  exemplitied 
but  too  often ; perhaps  among  the  first  Ho- 
mans ; at  any  rate,  in  many  barbarous  nations. 
Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
obligations.  If  they  are  not  suffered  to  rest 
all  on  one  side,  certain  rights  are  thereby 
given  to  the  other.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  rights  on  both  sides.  Now,  where  tliere 
are  mutual  rights  possessed  by  two  persons, 
as  against  each  other,  either  there  are  powers 
annexed  to  those  rights,  or  not.  But  the 
persons  in  question  are,  by  the  supjiosition, 
to  live  together:  in  which  case  we  have 
shown,*  that  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but  in 
a manner  necessary,  that  on  one  side  there 
should  be  powers.  Now  it  is  only  on  one 
side  that  powers  can  be ; for  suppose  them 
on  both  .sides,  and  they  destroy  one  another. 
The  question  is,  then.  In  which  of  the  parties 
these  powers  shallbe  lodged?  We  have  shown, 
that  on  the  principle  of  utility  they  ought 
to  be  lodged  in  the  husband.  The  powers, 
then,  which  subsist,  being  lodged  in  the  hus- 
band, the  next  question  is.  Shall  the  interest 
ot  one  party  only,  or  of  both,  be  consulted 
in  the  exercise  of  them?  It  is  evident,  that 
on  the  principle  of  utility  the  interests  of 
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])oth  oii.Lrht  nlike  to  be  consiiltcd : since  in 
two  i)ei'soiis.  tnkcn  tO'jetlu'r,  more  hit[i|»ines.4 
i-  jirodneible  llinn  in  one.  'i'liis  bein^'  tbe 
Ciise,  it  is  inanifesr,  that  tbe  le.LMl  l■l•lafion 
v.  liich  tlie  Ini'band  will  bear  to  tin-  wife  will 
1)0  a <;oin]tlcx  one,  coniponmled  of  that  of 
master  and  tliat  of  guardian. 

i.if. 

Tbe  oiTences,  then,  to  wlii<di  tlie  condition 
of  a busband  will  la;  e.vjjosed,  will  be  tbe  sum 
of  those  to  wbicli  tbe  two  conditions  of  mas- 
ter and  guardian  are  cx[)ostd.  'i  bus  far  tbe 
condition  of  a bnsband,  with  respect  to  tbe 
general  outlines  of  it,  stands  iiixni  tbe  same 
footing  as  tbat  of  a parent.  IJiit  there  are 
certain  ivci[)roeal  services,  wdiieh  being  the 
main  subject  of  the  matrimonial  contract,  con- 
stitute tbe  essence  of  the  two  matrimonial  re- 
lations, and  which  neither  a master  nor  guar- 
dian, as  sue}),  nor  a parent,  at  any  rate,  have 
usually  ])ecn  pernntted  to  receive.  These 
must,  of  course,  have  been  distinguished  from 
tbe  indiseriininate  train  of  services  at  large 
wbicb  tbe  busltand  in  his  character  of  master 
is  empowered  to  exact,  aiid  of  those  w'bicb 
in  his  character  of  guardian  he  is  bound  to 
render.  Ileing  tbusdistingnisbed,  the  offences 
relative  to  tbe  two  conditions  have,  in  many 
instances,  in  as  far  as  they  have  reference  to 
these  peculiar  services,  acf[uired  particular 
denominations.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard 
to  tbe  contract,  from  the  celebration  of  winch 
tbe  legal  ('omiition  dates  its  exist<uice.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  point  of  possibility  this  con- 
tract might,  on  the  part  of  either  sox,  subsist 
with  respect  to  several  persons  of  the  other 
.sex  at  the  same  time : the  luisbaml  might 
have  any  number  of  wives;  the  w'ife  might 
have  any  numlter  of  husbands:  the  husband 
might  enter  into  the  contract  with  a nnniber 
of  wives  at  the  same  time;  or,  if  with  only 
one  at  a time,  he  miglit  reserve  to  himself  a 
right  of  engaging  in  a similar  contract  with 
any  number,  or  with  oidy  such  or  such  a 
number  of  other  w’omen  afterwards,  during 
the  continuance  of  each  former  contract.  This 
latter,  accordingly,  is  the  footing  upon  which, 
as  is  well  knowni,  marriage  is  and  has  been 
established  in  many  extensive  countries  ; par- 
ticularly in  all  those  which  profess  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  In  point  of  possibility,  it  is 
evident  that  the  like  liberty  might  be  reserved 
on  the  part  of  the  wife:  though  in  point  of 
practice  no  examples  of  such  an  arrangement 
seem  ever  to  have  occurred.  W hich  of  all 
these  arrangements  is,  in  point  of  utility,  the 
most  expedient,  is  a question  which  woidd 
require  too  much  discussion  to  answer  in  the 
course  of  an  analytical  process  like  the  pre- 
sent, and  which  belongs  indeed  to  the  civil 
branch  of  legislation,  rather  than  to  the  penal.* 
In  Christian  countries,  the  solemnization  of 


any  such  contract  is  made  to  exclude  tbe  s».i- 
lemnizutiou  of  any  subserpicnt  one  during  tbe 
continuance  of  a former  : and  the  soleinni/.a- 
tion  of  any  such  subsequent  contract  is  ac- 
cordingly treated  as  an  olfcnce,  under  tbe 
name  of  Poii/fi/iini/.  Polygamy,  then,  is  at 
any  rate,  on  the  |iart  of  the  man,  a particu- 
lar modiiication  of  that  ttlfencc  which  nuu  be 
sttlcd  usuriiiition  of  tbe  condition  of  ii  hu<- 
b;md.  As  to  its  other  clTccts,  they  will  be 
dilfcrcnt,  according  as  it  was  the  man  only, 
or  tbe  woman  only,  or  i)otb,  that  wire  in  a 
state  of  matrimony  at  tbe  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  olfcnce.  If  the  man  only,  then 
his  olfcnce  involves  in  it,  /iro  tbat  of 

^vrongful  divestment  of  the  condition  of  a 
wife,  in  prejudice  of  his  prior  wifc-f  If  tbe 
rvoman  only,  then  it  involves  in  it,  jiro  tanto, 
that  of  wrongful  divestment  of  tbe  condition 
of  ;i  liusbaud,  in  prejudice  of  her  [nior  bus- 
band.  If  both  were  iilrcady  niiuriod,  it  of 
course  involves  both  tbe  wrongfid  divestments 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Ami  on  tbe 
other  hand  also,  the  converse  of  till  this  may 
he  observed  with  regard  to  polygamy  on  tbe 
part  of  the  woman.  Second,  as  the  engaging 
not  to  enter  into  any  subsequent  etigagement 
of  the  like  kind  during  the  continuance  of 
the  first,  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  hiw  lends  its  sanction  to  the  first  ; so 
iuiother  is,  the  insertin.er,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  this  engitgement,  an  undertaking  not  to 
render  to.  or  accept  front,  any  other  person 
the  services  nhich  form  the  eluiracteristic 
object  of  it : the  rendering  or  acceittance  of 
any  stick  services  is  accordingly  tre.ited  as  an 
olfcnce,  under  the  name  of  adulfcn/ : under 
n bich  name  is  also  comprised  tbe  olfence  of 
the  stranger,  who,  in  ti  e commission  of  the 
above  olfence,  is  the  necessary  accomplice. 
Third,  disturbing  either  of  the  ptirties  to  tins 
engagement,  in  the  possession  of  these  cha- 
racteristic services,  may  in  like  manner  be 
distinguished  from  the  offence  of  disturiiin.g 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  misce  lancous 
advantages  derivable  from  tbe  same  conili- 
tion  ; and  on  whichever  side  the  blame  rests, 
whether  tlmt  of  the  p.arty,  or  that  of  a third 
person,  may  bo  termed  wroixiful  irithliohliiiff 
of  connitlnnl  scrrlcea.  And  thus  wo  have 
onc-and-twenty  sorts  of  olfences  to  which,  as 
the  law  stands  at  present  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, the  coniiition  of  a husband  stands  ex- 
posed : viz.  1.  W'rongful  non-investment  of 
the  condition  of  a husband.  2.  W rongful 
interception  of  the  condition  of  a husband. 
3.  Wrongful  divestment  of  the  condition  of 
a husband.  4.  Usurpation  of  the  condition 


f In  this  case  also,  if  the  woman  knew  not  of 
the  prior  marriage,  it  is  besides  a species  of  sc- 
duction  ; and,  in  as  far  as  it  affects  her,  belonf^s 
to  another  division  of  the  offences  of  this  class, 
J’idc  supra,  par.  36. 


• See  ch,  xix.  [Limits]  § 4. 
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of  a husband.  5.  Polygamy.  6.  Wrongful 
investment  of  the  condition  of  a husband. 
7.  Wrongful  abdication  of  the  condition  of  a 
husband.  8.  Wrongful  detrectation  of  the 
condition  of  a husband.  9.  Wrongful  impo- 
sition of  the  condition  of  a husband.  10.  Mis- 
management of  marital  guardianship.  1 1 . De- 
sertion of  marital  guardianship.  12.  Dissi- 
pation in  prejudice  of  matrimonial  wardship. 
13.  Peculation  in  prejudice  of  matrimonial 
wardship.  14.  Abuse  of  marital  power. 
15.  Disturbance  of  marital  guardiansliip. 
1(5.  Wrongful  withholding  of  connubial  ser- 
vices. 17.  Adultery.  18.  Breach  of  duty 
to  husbands.  19.  Elopement  from  husbands. 
20.  Wife-stealing.  21.  Bribery  in  prejudice 
of  marital  guardianship.* 

LlII. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  offences  to  which 
the  condition  of  a wife  stands  exposed.  From 
the  patterns  that  have  been  exhibited  already, 
the  coincidences  and  associations  that  take 
place  between  the  offences  that  concern  the 
existence  of  this  condition  and  those  which 
concern  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  a 
husband,  may  easily  enough  be  apprehended 
M'ithout  farther  repetitions.  The  catalogue 
of  those  now  under  considei'ation  will  be 
precisely  the  same  in  every  article  as  the 
catalogue  last  exhibited. 

LIV. 

Thus  much  for  the  several  sorts  of  offences 
relative  to  the  several  sorts  of  domestic  con- 
ditions : those  which  are  constituted  by  such 
natural  relations  as  are  contiguous,  being  in- 
cluded. There  remain  those  which  are  un- 
contiguous:  of  which,  after  so  much  as  has 
been  said  of  the  others,  it  will  naturally  be 
expected  that  some  notice  should  be  taken. 
These,  however,  do  not  afford  any  of  that 
matter  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
condition.  In  point  of  fact,  no  power  seems 
ever  to  be  annexed  to  any  of  them.  A 
grandfather,  perhaps,  may  be  called  by  the 
law  to  take  upon  him  the  guardianship  of  his 
orphan  grandson:  but  then  the  power  he  has 
belongs  to  him  not  as  grandfather,  hut  as 
^^uardian.  In  point  of  possibility,  indeed, 
power  might  be  annexed  to  these  relations, 
just  as  it  might  to  any  other.  But  still  no 
new  sort  of  domestic  condition  would  result 
from  it : since  it  has  been  shown  that  there 
can  be  no  others,  that,  being  constituted  by 
power,  shall  be  distinct  from  (hose  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Such  as  they 
are,  however,  they  have  this  in  common  \vith 
the  before-mentioned  relations,  that  they  are 


• I.  Sr.Mi-pi-BLic Offences.  Falsehoods 
contesting,  or  offences  against  justice  destroying, 
the  validity  of  the  marriages  of  people  of  certain 
descriptions;  such  as  Jews,  Quakers,  llugonots, 
&c.  &c. 

II.  Self-regarding  Offences.  Im- 
provident marriage  on  the  part  of  minors. 
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capable  of  importing  either  benefit  or  bur- 
then: they  therefore  stand  exposed  to  the 
several  offences  whereby  those  or  any  other 
relations  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  point  of 
existence.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  in  virtue  of  these  offences,  they  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  the  relations  which 
arc  liable  to  be  olijects  of  delinquency.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  they  already  stand  included 
in  it:  and  although  not  expressly  named,  yet 
as  effectually  as  if  they  were.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  only  by  affecting  such  or  such  a 
contiguous  relation  that  any  offence,  affecting 
uncontiguous  relations,  can  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  can  any  offence,  af- 
fecting the  existence  of  the  contiguous  rela- 
tions, be  committed,  without  affecting  the 
existence  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  such 
as  are  uncontiguous.  A false  witness  comes, 
and  causes  it  to  he  believed  that  you  are  the 
son  of  a woman,  who,  in  truth,  is  not  your 
mother.  What  follows  ? An  endless  tribe 
of  other  false  persuasions : that  you  are  tlie 
grandson  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  of 
this  supposed  mother:  that  you  are  tlie  son 
of  some  husband  of  her’s,  or,  at  least,  of  some 
man  ivith  whom  she  has  cohabited : the 
grandson  of  liis  father  and  bis  mother ; and 
so  on  : the  brother  of  their  other  children,  if 
they  have  any:  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  tliosc  children,  if  mar- 
ried: the  uncle  of  the  children  of  those  du'l- 
dren;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  tliat 
you  are  not  the  son  of  your  real  mother,  nor 
of  your  real  fiither:  that  you  are  not  tlic 
grandson  of  either  of  your  real  grandfathers 
or  grandmothers ; ami  so  on  without  cmi : 
all  which  persuasions  result  from,  ami  are 
inelmled  in,  the  one  original  false  persuasion 
of  your  being  the  son  of  tliis  yoiii'  pretended 
mother. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  at  first  siglit, 
that  none  of  the  offences  against  these  un- 
contiguoiis  relations  could  ever  come  expressly 
into  question  : for  by  the  same  rule  that  one 
might,  so  it  might  seem  ought  a thousand 
others  : the  offences  against  the  uncontiguous 
being  merged,  as  it  were,  in  those  wliich  af- 
fect the  contiguous  relations.  So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  in 
speaking  of  an  offence  of  this  stamp,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a great  deal  said  of  tliis 
or  that  uncontiguous  relationship  whieli  it 
affects,  at  the  same  time  that  no  notice  at  all 
shall  be  taken  of  any  of  those  which  are  con- 
tiguous. How  liappens  this  ? Because  to  the 
uncontiguous  relation  are  annexed  perluqis 
certain  remarkable  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, while  to  all  the  intermediate  relations 
none  shall  be  annexed  which  are  in  comparison 
worth  noticing.  Suppose  Antony  or  I.epidus 
to  have  contested  the  relationship  of  Octavius 
(afterwards  Augustus)  to  Cains  Julius  Caisar. 
How  could  it  have  been  done  ? It  could  only 
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have  Itt'cn  hy  (.'ithor  Oc(a\iiis's 

hoiiii'  tlie  son  of  Atia,  or  Atia's  bcin,"  the 
(iaiigiiter  of  Julia,  or  Julia's  heiiie;  the  daiiirh- 
ter  of  Liu-iiis  Julius  Ca>sar,  or  Lueiiis  Julius 
(.’a’-ar’s  being  the  falhcr  of  Cains.  Put  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Atia,  or  tlie  graiulsou 
of  Julia,  or  the  great  grandson  of  Tuieius 
Julius  Ciesar,  wa-;,  in  comparison,  ot  small 
importance.  Tliose  intervening  relationships 
were,  com[)aruti vely  sjieaking.  ot  no  other 
use  to  him  t han  in  virtue  of  (lieir  being  so 
man  V necessary  links  in  the  genealogiciil  chain 
u hicii  conne<-teil  him  witli  the  sovereign  of 
the  empire. 

As  to  the  adv'antages  and  disadvantages 
which  niiiy  Inippen  to  he  amiexsd  to  .my  of 
those  uncontiguous  relationships,  we  have 
seen  alreiuly  that  no  powers  over  the  rorrc- 
lative  person,  nor  any  corresponding  obliga- 
tions, are  of  the  mimher.  ()f  what  nature, 
then,  can  tliey  he  ? They  are,  in  truth,  no 
(jther  than  what  are  the  result  either  of  local 
ami  accidental  institutions,  or  of  some  spon- 
taneous bias  that  has  been  taken  by  the  moral 
sanction.  It  would,  therefore,  bo  to  little 
purpose  to  attempt  tracing  tbem  out  a priori 
iyv  any  exhaustive  process  : all  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  pir^k  up  and  lay  together  some  of 
file  principal  articles  in  each  catalogue  by 
way  of  specimen.  The  advantages  which  a 
given  relationship  is  apt  to  impait,  seem  to 
be-  referable  cliieily  to  the  following  heads : 
1.  Cliaiice  of  succession  to  the  property,  or 
a part  of  the  property,  of  the  correlative  per- 
son. 2.  Cliance  of  pecuniary  support,  to  be 
yielded  by  the  correlative  person,  either  by 
appointment  of  law,  or  by  spontaneous  dona- 
tion. 3.  Accession  of  legal  rank  ; including 
any  legal  privileges  which  may  happen  to  he 
annexed  to  it;  such  as  capacity  ot  holding 
sncli  and  such  beneficial  olbces;  e.xem])tion 
from  such  and  such  bnrtlieiisoine  oblfgatioiis  ; 
for  instance,  paying  taxes,  serving  burthen- 
some  offices,  &c.  &c.  4.  Accession  of  rank 

by  courtesy ; including  the  sort  of  reiuita- 
tion  which  is  customarily  and  spontaneously 
annexed  to  distiiignislied  birth  and  family 
alliance  : whereon  may  depend  the  chance  of 
advancement  in  the  way  of  marriage,  or  in  a 
tbonsaiid  otlicr  ways  less  obvious.  Tlie  dis- 
adi  antages  which  a given  relation  is  liable  to 
impart,  seem  to  be  referable  chiefly  to  tlie 
following  beads : 1 . Chance  of  being  obliged, 
cifber  by  law,  or  by  force  of  the  moral  sanc- 
tion, to  yield  peciuiiary  support  to  the  corre- 
lative party.  2.  Loss  of  legal  rank ; iiiclndiiig 
tlie  legal  (Usabilities,  as  well  as  the  biirtbeii- 
soino  obligations,  whicli  the  law  is  apt  to 
sinncx,  sometimes  with  injustice  cnongli,  to 
the  lower  stations.  3.  Loss  of  rank  by  cour- 
tesy ; including  the  loss  of  the  advantages 
annexed  by  custom  to  such  rank.  4.  Inca- 
pacity of  contractijig  matrimony  with  the 
correlative  person,  where  the  snj>posed  con- 


[Cii.  xvm. 

sanguinity  or  alfmity  lies  within  the  proUU 
hi  ted  degrees.* 

• In  jnirsuaiu-e  of  the  plan  adopted  with  rela- 
tion  to  sL-mi-]>iiblic  and  self-regarding  ofl'ences  it 
may  liere  be  pro])er  to  exhibit  sucii  a cataio"-r.c 
as  tile  nature  of  the  design  wiii  admit,  of''the 
severai  genera  or  inferior  divisions  of  pubiiv  of- 
fences. 

I.  Or  TExens  against  tlie  Extf.r.v.u,  Sr- 
era  I I V of  the  State.  1.  Treason  (in  favour  of 
foreign  enemies.)  It  may  be  positive  or  nc' i- 
tive  (negative  onsisting,  for  exau  plc,  in  the  not 
ojiiiosing  the  commission  of  ]>ositive.)  2. 

(in  favour  of  I'oreign  rivals  not  yet  enemies.) 
3.  Injuries  to  foreigners  at  large  (induding  pi. 

racy.)  4.  Injuries  to  privileged  loreigiurs  (sudi 

as  ambassadors.) 

II.  Oi’i  ExcKs  against  JrsTiCE.  1.  Of. 
fences  against  judicial  trust : viz.  M'rongful 
non-investment  of  judiiial  trust,  wrongful  inter- 
ception of  judicial  trust,  wrongful  divestment 
of  judicial  trust,  usurpation  of  judicial  trust, 
wrongful  investment  of  judicial  trust,  wrongful 
abdication  of  judicial  trust,  wrongliil  detrecta- 
tion  of  judicial  trust,  wrongful  im]'>ositi<)n  of 
judicial  trust,  breach  of  judicial  trust,  alnise  of 
judicial  trust,  disturbance  of  judicial  trust,  ami 
brilrery  in  prejudice  of  judicial  trust. 

Breach  and  abuse  of  judicial  trust  may  lie 
cither  intentional  or  unintentional.  Intentional 
is  culpable  at  any  rate.  Unintentional  will  ]>ro- 
cecd  either  from  inadvertence,  or  Irom  uiis-sup- 
posal : if  the  inadvertence  be  coupled  with  heed- 
Icssncss,  or  tlie  niis-supposal  with  rashness,  it  is 
culpable:  if  not,  blameless.  For  the  particular 
acts  by  which  the  exercise  of  judicial  trust  may 
be  (Ihtiirlial,  see  15.  I.  tit.  [Offences  against  Jus- 
tice.] They  arc  too  multifarious,  and  too  ill 
])rovided  with  names,  to  be  examined  here. 

If  a man  fails  in  fulHlling  tlie  duties  of  this 
trust,  and  thereby  comc.s  citiicr  to  break  or  to 
abuse  it,  it  must  be  tlirougli  some  doliciency  in 
the  three  requisite  and  only  requisite  endow- 
ments,  of  knowledge,  inelination,  and  jiower. 
[See  supra,  par.  27.]  A deficitpuy  in  any  of 
those  points,  if  any  person  be  in  fault,  may  pro- 
ceed cither  from  his  own  fault,  or  from  the  taiilt 
of  tliosc  wdio  should  act  with  or  under  him.  If 
]icrsons  who  are  in  fault  arc  persons  invested 
with  judicial  trust,  tlie  offence  comes  under  the 
head  of  breach  or  alni.sc  of  trust ; if  otlier  per- 
sons, under  tliat  of  disturbance  of  trust. 

The  ill  effects  of  any  breach,  abu.se,  or  distiir- 
bailee  of  judicial  trust,  will  consist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  article  or  articles  in  the  list  ot 
the  mischiefs  which  it  ought  to  be  tlie  original 
jiurpose  of  judicial  procedure  to  remedy  or  avert, 
and  of  those  which  it  ought  to  be  the  incidental 
piirjiose  of  it  to  avoid  producing.  These  are 
citlier  prim.iry  (that  is,  immediate)  or  remote: 
remote  are  of  the  2d,  3d,  or  ttli  order,  and  so  on. 
The  primaiy  arc  those  which  import  actual  pain 
to  persons  assignable,  and  arc  therefore  mischie- 
vous in  themselves  ; the  secondary  are  mischie- 
vous on  account  of  the  tendency  they  have  to 
produce  some  article  or  articles  in  the  catalogue 
of  tliose  of  the  first  order ; and  are  tlierctiire 
mischievous  in  their  cftcccs.  Those  of  tlie  au 
order  are  iiiiscliicvous  only  on  account  of  the 
connection  they  have  in  the  way  of  prfiductue 
tendency,  as  before,  with  those  of  the  2d  order: 

and  so  on.  , , 

Primary  inconveniences,  which  it  ought  to  ue 
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LV. 

We  come  now  to  civil  conditions : these, 
t may  well  be  imagined,  may  be  infinitely 

the  object  of  procedure  to  provide  against,  are, 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  individual  offence 
itself,  and  thereby  the  increase  as  well  as  conti- 
nuance of  the  mischief  of  it.  2.  The  continuance 
of  the  whole  mischief  of  the  individual  offence. 
3.  The  continuance  of  a part  of  the  mischief  of 
tlie  individual  offence.  4.  Total  want  of  amends 
on  the  part  of  persons  injured  by  the  offence. 
6.  Partial  want  of  amends  on  the  part  of  persons 
injured  by  the  offence.  C.  Superfluous  punish- 
ment of  delinquents.  7.  Unjust  punishment  of 
liersons  accused.  3.  Unnecessary  labour,  e.\- 
pense,  or  other  suffering  or  danger,  on  the  part 
of  superior  judicial  officers.  9.  Unnecessary  la- 
bour, expense,  or  other  suffering  or  danger,  on 
the  part  of  ministerial  or  other  subordinate  ju- 
dicial officers.  10.  Unnecessary  labour,  expense, 
or  other  suffering  or  danger,  on  the  part  of 
persons  whose  co-operation  is  requisite  re 
Vdia,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  knowledge  and  power  on  the  part  of 
judicial  officers,  who  arc  such  by  jrroi'ession. 
11.  Unnecessary  labour,  expense,  or  other  suffer- 
ing or  danger,  on  the  part  of  persons  at  large, 
coming  under  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the 
persons  above  mentioned. 

Secondary  inconveniences  are,  in  the  purely 
civil  branch  of  procedure,  1.  hlisinterpretation 
or  niis-adjudication.  In  the  penal  branch,  2. 
Total  impunity  of  delinquents  (as  favouring  the 
production  of  other  offences  of  the  like  nature.) 
3.  Partial  impunity  of  delinquents.  4.  Ajiplica- 
tion  of  punishment  improper  in  sjiecie,  though 
perhaps  not  in  degree  (this  lessening  the  beneli- 
cial  efficacy  of  the  quantity  employed.)  5.  Un- 
economical application  of  punishment,  though 
proper,  perhaps,  as  well  in  specie  as  in  degree, 
(i.  Unnecessary  pecuniary  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  state. 

Inconveniences  of  the  3d  order  are,  1.  Unne- 
cessary delay.  2.  Unnecessary  intricacy. 

Inconveniences  of  the  4th  order  are,  1.  Ilreach, 

2.  Abuse,  3.  Disturbance,  of  judicial  trust,  as 
above;  vis;,  in  as  far  as  these  offences  arc  pre- 
liminary to  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  2d  and 
3il  orders. 

Inconveniences  of  the  5th  order  are,  Breach 
of  the  several  regulations  of  procedure,  or  other 
regulations,  made  in  the  view  of  obviating  the 
inconveniences  above  enumerated;  viz.  if  pre- 
liminary and  distinct  as  before. 

III.  Ofi  ekcks  against  the  Pkevextive 

branch  of  the  Police.  1.  Offences  against 
phtJuino-purunonnc  trust;  [cOaym,  to  prevent; 
arajavuttiec,  ail  oflciice.)  2.  Offciices  against 
iio~s>/7uphoric  trust:  a calamity.)  The 

two  trusts  may  be  termed  by  the  common  ap]>el- 
lation  of  propfii/Zacik:  (-r^c,  before-hand,  and 
ei.?-a.TTtu,  to  guard  against.) 

IV.  Oi  i EXCEs  against  the  Public  Fouce. 
1.  Offences  against  military  trust,  corresponding 
to  those  against  judicial  trust.  iMilitary  deser- 
tion is  a breach  of  military  duty,  or  of  military 
trust.  Favouring  desertion  is  a disturbance  of 
it.  2.  Offences  against  that  branch  of  public 
trust  which  consists  in  the  management  of  the 
several  sorts  of  things  a]>pro])riatcd  to  the  pur- 
jioses  of  war:  such  as  arsenals,  fortifications, 
dock-yards,  ships  of  war,  artillery,  ammunition, 
ntilitary  magazines,  and  so  forth.  It  might  be 


various ; as  various  as  the  acts  which  a man 
may  be  cither  commanded  or  allowed,  whether 
for  his  own  benefit,  or  tlutt  of  others,  to  ab- 

termed  pokmoiamkniic:  from  war:  and 

T*,a/£vf,  a steward.® 

V.  Offences  against  the  Positive  In- 
crease of  the  National  Felicity.  1.  Of. 
fences  against  cpisluro-ihrcptic  trust:  (sTio-rrywr, 
knowledge;  and  to  nourish  or  promote.) 
2.  Offences  against trust:  (i«.well; 
and  fraiSxyeoyta,  tocducatc.)  3.  Offcnccs  against 
uoso-comial  trust:  (voirof,  a disease;  and 
to  take  care  of.)  4.  fjffences  against  moro-rotniul 
trust:  an  insane  person.)  5.  Offences 

against  ptocho-eomial  trust : the  poor. ) 

fi.  Offences  against  anlcmhletic  trust:  (“ 
iaxxa,  to  bestow  in  reparation  of  a loss.)  7-  Of- 
fences against  hcduuarchic  trust;  (i;Jova(,  plea- 
sures; and  to  preside  over.)  The  above 

are  examples  of  the  principal  establishments 
which  should  or  might  be  set  on  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making,  in  so  many  different  ways,  a po- 
sitive addition  to  the  stock  of  national  felicity. 
To  exhibit  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  possible 
total  of  these  establishments,  would  not  be  a very 
easy  task : nor  on  the  present  occasion  is  it  a 
necessary  one;  for  be  they  of  wliat  nature  anil 
in  what  number  they  may,  the  offences  to  which 
they  stand  exposed  wdll,  in  as  far  as  they  are  of- 
fences against  trust,  be  in  point  of  denomination 
the  same ; and  as  to  what  turns  ujjon  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  each  trust,  they  will  be  of  too  local 
a nature  to  come  witliiii  the  present  plan. 

All  these  trustsniight  be  comprised  under  some 
such  general  name  as  thatofug'f/t/io-iJoicK/ictrust: 
to  do  good  to  any  one.) 

VI.  O F FENCES  against  thePuBLicWEALTii. 
I,  Non-payment  of  forfeitures.  2.  Non-payment 
of  taxe.'i,  including  smuggling.  3.  Breach  of  the 
several  regulations  made  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  taxes.  4.  Offences  against  fiscal  trust;  tne 
same  as  offences  against  judicial  and  military 
trusts.  Offences  against  the  original  revenue, 
not  accruing  either  from  taxes  or  forfeitures,  such 
as  that  arising  from  the  ]>ublic  demesnes,  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  offences  against  private 
property.  5.  Offences  against  dcmosio-Uimuntic 
trust:  {dr,,ueina,  things  belonging  to  the  public; 
and  TK/i/uf,  a steward);  viz.  against  that  trust,  of 
which  tlie  object  is  to  a])ply  to  their  several  des- 
tinations such  articles  of  the  ]>ublic  wealth  as 
are  provided  for  the  indiscriminate  accommoda- 
tion of  individuals:  such  as  public  roads  and 
waters,  public  harbours,  post-offices,  and  packet- 
boats,  and  the  stock  belonging  to  thcni ; market- 
places, and  other  such  jaiblic  buildings;  race- 
grounds,  public  walks,  and  so  forth.  Offences 
of  this  description  will  be  ajit  to  coincide  with 
offences  against  d^at/io-poiciilic  trust  as  above, 
or  with  offences  against  cltuio-plntistic  trust  here- 
after mentioned,  according  as  the  benefit  in  ques- 
tion is  considered  in  itself,  or  as  resulting  from 


® A number  of  diff  erent  branches  of  public 
trust,  none  of  whicli  have  yet  been  provided 
with  appellatives,  have  here  been  brought  to 
view:  which,  then,  were  best  ? to  coin  newname.s 
for  them  out  of  the  Greek  ; or,  instead  of  a word, 
to  make  use  of  a whole  sentence?  In  English, 
and  in  French,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
no  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  southern  Ian 
guages.  It  rests  with  the  reader  to  determffii^ 
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Ftain  from  or  to  perforin.  As  many  different 
denominations  as  there  are  of  persons  distin- 

thc  application  of  such  or  such  a brancli  or  por- 
tion ot  the  ]iiiblic  wealth. 

V'll.  Ot  TENCEs  against  Population.  1. 
Emigration.  2.  Suicide.  3.  Procurement  of 
impotence  or  barrenness.  4.  Abortion,  a.  Un- 
prolitic  coition,  fi.  Celibacy. 

VIII.  Oi  FENCES  against  the  National 
Wealth.  1.  Idleness.  2.  Ercacli  of  the  re- 
gulations made  in  the  view  of  preventing  the 
ajtplication  of  industry  to  purposes  less  prolit- 
able,  in  prejudice  of  purposes  more  profitable. 
3.  Offences  against  ci/ino-plutislic  trust 

the  nation  at  large;  to  enrich.) 

IX.  Offences  against  the  Sovereignty. 
1.  ( Iffences  against  sovereign  trust:  corresponding 
to  those  against  judicial,  prophylactic,  military, 
and  tiscal  trusts.  Offensive  rebellion  includes 
wrongful  interception,  wrongful  divestment,  us- 
ir)iation,  and  wrongful  investment  of  sovereign 
trust,  with  the  offences  accessary  thereto.  M'here 
the  trust  is  in  a single  person,  wrongful  inter- 
ception, wrongful  divestment,  usurpation,  and 
wTongful  investment,  cannot  any  of  them  be 
committed  without  rebellion ; abdication  and  dc- 
trectation  can  never  be  deemed  wrongful;  breach 
and  abuse  of  sovereign  trust  can  scarcely  be 
)Hinished  : no  more  can  liribe-taking;  wrongful 
imposition  of  it  is  scarce  practicable.  M'^hen 
Jie  sovereignty  is  shared  among  a number, 
^vrongful  interception,  wrongful  divestment,  iis- 
nrpation,  and  wrongful  Investment,  may  be  com- 
mitted without  rebellion:  none  of  the  offences 
against  this  trust  are  impracticable:  nor  is  there 
any  of  them  but  might  be  punished.  Defensive 
rebellion  is  disturbance  of  this  trust.  Political 
tumults,  political  defamation,  and  ])olitical  vili- 
fication, are  offences  accessory  to  such  disturb- 
ance. 

Sovereign  power  (which,  upon  the  principle 
of  utility,  can  never  be  other  than  fiduciary)  is 
exercised  either  by  rule  or  rvithout  rule;  in  the 
latter  case  it  may  be  termed  ciutocraiic:  in  the 
former  case  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Ifixislative  and  the  executive.’^  In  either  case, 
where  the  designation  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  power  is  to  be  possessed,  depends  not  solely 
upon  mere  physical  events,  such  as  that  of  natu- 
ral succession,  but  in  any  sort  upon  the  w'ill  of 
another  person,  the  latter  possesses  an  hivcsitlivr. 
power,  or  right  of  investiture,  with  regard  to  the 
power  in  question  : in  like  manner  may  any  per- 
son also  possess  a divcstitiv<:  jiower.  The  jiowcrs 
above  enumerated,  such  as  judicial  power,  mili- 
tary ])ower,  and  so  forth,  may  therefore  be  exer- 
cisable by  a man,  either  directly,  pro/u’i  J.  manu; 
or  indirectly,  niauu  (ilirnd.^  I’owcr  to  be  exer- 
cised maim  nliaii  is  investitive,  which  mayor 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  divestitive.  Of  so- 
reign  power,  whether  autocratic,  legislative,  or 
executive,  the  several  public  trusts  above  men- 
tioned form  so  many  subordinate  branches.  Any 
of  these  powers  may  be  placed,  cither,  1.  in  an 
individual;  or,  2.  in  a body  jiolitic : who  may 
be  either  sujireme  or  subordinate.  Subordina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a magistrate  is  established. 


“See  ch.  xix.  [Limits]  § 3. 

In  the  former  case,  the  power  might  be  termed 
in  one  word,  autacliiroas : in  the  latt  r,  hrtfrn- 
chirnits:  a man’s  own;  x^‘i<  a hand; 

another’s.) 
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guished  with  a view  to  such  commands  and 
allowances  (those  denominations  only  except- 
ed which  relate  to  the  conditions  above  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  domestic  ones)  so  many 
civil  conditions  one  might  enumerate.  Means, 
however,  more  or  less  extilicit,  may  be  found 
out  of  circumscribiiig  their  infinitude. 

What  the  materials  arc,  if  so  they  niav 
he  called,  of  which  conditions,  or  any  other 
kind  of  legal  possession,  can  be  made  up,  we 
have  already  seen : beneircial  powers,  fiduciary 
powers,  lieneficial  rights,  fiduciary  rights,  re- 
lative duties,  absolute  duties.  Eut  as  many 
conditions  as  import  a power  or  right  of  the 
fiduciary  kind,  as  {lossesscd  by  the  person 
whose  condition  is  in  question,  belong  to  the 
head  of  trusts.  The  catalogue  of  the  offences 
to  which  tliese  conditions  are  exposed,  coin- 
cide.s  therefore  exactly  with  the  catalogue  of 
offences  against  trust : under  which  head  they 
have  been  considered  in  a general  point  of 
view  under  the  head  of  offences  against  trust: 
and  such  of  them  as  are  of  a domestic  nature, 
in  a more  particular  manner  in  the  character 
of  offences  against  the  several  domestic  con- 
ditioiis.  Conditions  constituted  by  such  du- 
ties of  the  relative  kind,  as  have  for  their 
counterparts  trusts  constituted  by  fiduciary 
powers,  as  well  as  rights  on  the  side  of  the 
correlative  party,  and  those  of  a private  na- 
ture, have  also  been  already  discussed  under 
the  appellation  of  domestic  conditions.  The 
same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  con- 
ditions constituted  by  such  powers  of  the  be- 
neficial kind  over  persons  as  are  of  a priv.ite 
nature  : as  also  to  the  subordinate  correlative 
conditions  constituted  by  the  duties  corre- 

1.  AVhere  he  is  punishable:  2.  Al'’here  he  is 
made  removable:  3.  "When  hi.s  orders  are  made 
reversible:  4.  AVhen  the  good  or  evil,  which  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  pioduce,  on  the  part  of  the 
common  subordinate,  is  less  in  value  than  the 
good  or  evil  which  the  superior  has  it  in  his 
jiowcr  to  produce  on  the  part  of  the  same  subor- 
dinate. 

X.  Offences  against  Religion.  I.  Of- 
fences tending  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  reli- 
gious sanction  : including  blasphemy  and  ))ro- 
faneness.  2.  (Offences  tending  to  mi.sapjdy  the 
force  of  the  religious  sanction:  including  false 
prophecies,  and  other  pretended  revelations ; 
also  heresy,  where  the  doctrine  broached  is  per- 
nicious to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. 3.  Offences  against  religious  trust,  where 
any  such  is  thought  tit  to  be  established. 

XI.  Offences  against  the  National  In- 
teuest  in  general.  1.  Immoral  publications. 

2.  ( )ff  ences  against  the  trust  of  an  ambassador ; or, 
as  it  miglit  be  termed,  preshcutic  trust.  3.  O - 
fences  against  the  trust  of  a privy  counsellor;  or, 
as  it  might  be  termed,  si/mhoulrtittc  trust.  4.  In 
pure  or  mixed  monarchies,  prodigality  ori  the 
part  of  persons  who  are  about  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  though  without  beirg  invested  with 
any  specific  trust.  3.  Excessive  gaining  on  t.'^e 
part  of  the  .same  persons,  fi.  Taking  presents 
from  rival  powers  without  leave. 
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spending  to  those  rights  and  powers.  As  to 
absolute  duties,  there  is  no  instance  of  a con- 
dition thus  created,  of  which  the  institution 
is  upon  the  principle  of  utility  to  be  justified ; 
unless  the  several  religious  conditions  of  the 
monastic  kind  should  be  allowed  of  as  exam- 
ples. There  remain,  as  the  only  materials 
out  of  which  the  conditions  which  yet  remain 
to  be  considered  can  be  composed,  conditions 
constituted  by  beneficial  i)Owers  over  things  ; 
conditions  constituted  by  bcnellcial  rights  to 
things  (that  is,  rights  to  powers  over  tilings), 
or  by  rights  to  those  rights,  and  so  on ; con- 
ditions constituted  by  rights  to  services;  and 
conditions  constituted  by  the  duties  corres- 
ponding to  those  respective  rights.  Out  of 
these  are  to  be  taken  those  of  which  the  ma- 
terials are  the  ingredients  of  the  several  mo- 
difications of  property,  the  several  conditions 
of  proprietorship.  These  are  the  conditions, 
if  such  for  a moment  they  may  be  styled, 
whicli  having  but  here  and  there  any  specilic 
names,  are  not  commonly  considered  on  tlie 
fooling  of  conditions  : so  that  the  acts  wliich, 
if  such  conditions  were  recognised,  miglit  be 
considered  as  offences  against  those  conditions, 
are  not  wont  to  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  ottences  against  property. 

Now  the  case  is,  as  hath  been  already  inti- 
mated,* that  of  these  civil  conditions,  those 
which  arc  wont  to  be  considered  under  that 
name,  are  not  distinguished  by  any  uniform 
and  explicit  line  from  those  of  which  the  ma- 
terials are  wont  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of 
property : a set  of  rights  shall,  in  one  instance, 
be  considered  as  constituting  an  article  of 
property  rather  than  a condition  ; wiiile,  in 
another  instance,  a set  of  rights  of  the  same 
stamp  is  considered  as  constituting  rather  a 
condition  than  an  article  of  property.  This 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all 
l.inguages : and  the  usage  is  difierent,  again, 
hi  one  language  from  what  it  is  in  another. 
From  these  causes  it  seems  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  subject  the  class  of  civil  conditions  to 
any  exhaustive  method : so  that  for  making 
a complete  collection  of  them  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  expedient  than  that  of  searching 
the  language  through  for  them,  and  taking 
them  as  they  come.  To  exemplify  this  ob- 
EiM  vation,  it  may  be  of  use  to  lay  open  the 
structure,  as  it  were,  of  two  or  tliree  of  the 
principal  sorts  or  classes  of  conditions,  com- 
paring them  with  two  or  three  articles  of  pro- 
perty which  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
complexion : by  this  means  the  nature  and 
generation,  if  one  may  so  call  it.  of  both  these 
classes  of  ideal  objects,  may  be  the  more  clear- 
ly understood. 

The  several  sorts  of  civil  conditions  that  arc 
not  fiduciary,  may  all,  or  at  least  the  greater 
p.irt  of  them,  be  comprehended  under  the  I 
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head  of  rank,  or  that  of  profession  ; the  latter 
word  being  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
so  as  to  include  not  only  what  are  called  the 
liberal  professions,  but  those  also  which  are 
exercised  by  the  several  sorts  of  traders, 
artists,  manufacturers,  and  other  persons  of 
whatsoever  station,  who  are  in  the  way  of 
making  a profit  by  their  labour.  Among 
ranks,  then,  as  well  as  professions,  let  us,  for 
the  sake  of  [)erspicuity,  take  for  examples 
such  articles  as  stand  the  clearest  from  any 
mixture  of  either  fiduciary  or  beneficial  power. 
The  rank  of  knighthood  is  constituted,  how  ? 
by  prohibiting  all  other  persons  from  per- 
forming certain  acts,  the  performance  of 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  order,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  knight  in  question,  and  liis 
companions,  are  permitted;  for  instance,  to 
wear  a ribbon  of  a certain  colour  in  a certain 
manner ; to  call  himself  l)y  a certain  title  ; to 
use  an  armorial  seal  witli  a certain  mark  on 
it.  By  laying  all  persons  but  the  kniglit 
under  this  prohibition,  tlie  law  subjects  them 
to  a set  of  duties : and  sijice  from  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  a benefit  results  to  the 
person  in  whose  favour  they  are  created,  to 
wit,  the  benefit  of  enjoying  such  a share  of 
extraordinary  reputation  and  respect  as  men 
are  wont  to  yield  to  a person  thus  distin- 
guished, to  discharge  them  is  to  render  him 
a service  : and  the  duty  being  a duty  of  the 
negative  class,  a duty  consisting  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  of  the  negative 
kind,t  the  service  is  what  may  be  called  (. 
scfcice  offurbearunce.  It  appears,  then,  that 
to  generate  this  condition  there  must  be  two 
sorts  of  services ; that  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  it,  a service  of  the  negative  kind,  to 
be  rendered  by  the  community  at  large  : that 
which  is  the  cause  again  of  this  service,  a ser- 
vice of  the  positive  kind,  to  be  rendered  by 
the  law. 

The  condition  of  a professional  man  stands 
upon  a narrower  footing.  To  constitute  this 
condition,  there  needs  nothing  more  than  a 
permission  given  him  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lator to  perform  those  acts,  in  the  perlorni- 
ance  of  which  consists  the  exercise  ot  his 
profession : to  give  or  sell  his  advice  or 
assistance  in  matters  of  law  or  jdiysic : to 
give  or  sell  his  services  as  empl(\\cd  in  the 
executing  or  overseeing  ol  a nnniutacture  or 
piece  of  work  ot  such  or  such  a kind : to  sell 
a commodity  of  such  or  such  a sort.  Here, 
then,  we  see  there  is  but  one  sort  of  service 
requisite ; a service  which  may  be  merely  of 
the  negative  kind,  to  be  rendered  by  the  law : 
the  service  of  permitting  him  to  exercise  his 
profession;  a service  which,  if  there  has  been 
no  prohibition  laid  on  before,  is  rendered  by 
simo’v  forbearing  to  prohibit  him. 

Now  the  ideal  objects,  which  in  the  cases 
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above  ppcciflcd  ai  o saiil  to  l)c  (Minfurred  upon 
a man  hy  tin;  .services  tliat  are  respe((tively 
in  question,  are  in  both  cases  not  articles  of  \ 
pro|>erty,  but  conditions.  By  such  a behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  law,  as  shall  bo  the  reverse 
of  that  wher(d)y  they  were  respectively  pro- 
duced, a man  may  be  made  to  forfi-it,  fhi'm  : 
and  what  he  is  then  said  to  forfeit  is  in  nei-  ■ 
ther  case  his  property  ; but  in  one  case,  his 
rank  or  dignity;  in  the  other  case,  his  trade 
or  his  profession;  and  in  both  cases,  hi.s  con- 
dition. 

Other  (aiscs  tljcre  arc  again,  in  which  the 
law,  by  a j)roces.s  of  the  same  sort  with  th.it 
))y  which  it  constituted  the  former  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  conditions,  confers  on 
liiin  an  ideal  object,  which  the  liiws  of  hui- 
giiitge  have  placed  under  the  hetid  of  pro- 
jierty.  The  law  permits  a man  to  sell  books; 
thiitis,  till  sorts  of  books  in  general.  'I’hiis 
far,  all  that  it  has  done  is  to  invest  him  with 
a condition:  and  this  condition  lie  would 
equally  possess,  altliough  every  body  else  in 
the  world  were  to  sell  books  likewise.  Let 
the  law  now  take  an  active  jiart  in  his  favour, 
and  prohibit  all  other  [lersons  from  selling 
books  of  a certain  description,  he  remaining 
at  liberty  to  sell  them  as  before.  It  thereby 
confers  on  him  a sort  of  exclusive  privilege 
or  monopoly,  which  is  called  a 
But  by  investing  him  with  this  right,  it  is 
not  said  to  invest  him  with  any  new  sort  of 
condition  ; and  what  it  invests  him  with  is 
spoken  of  as  an  article  of  property;  to  wit, 
of  that  sort  of  jiropcrty  which  is  termed 
incorporeal  :*  and  so  on  in  the  case  of  an  en- 
graiing,  a mechanical  engine,  a medicine ; 
or,  in  short,  of  :i  saleable  article  of  any  other 
sort.  Yet  when  it  gave  him  an  exclusive 
right  of  wearing  u particular  sort  of  ribbon, 
the  object  which  it  was  then  considered  as 
conferring  on  him  was  not  an  article  of  pro- 
[lerty,  but  a condition. 

By  forbearing  to  subject  you  to  certain 
disadvantages,  to  which  it  subjects  an  alien, 
the  law  ermfers  on  you  the  condition  of  a 
natural-horn  subject;  by  subjecting  him  to 
them,  it  imposes  on  him  the  condition  of  an 
alien  : by  conferring  on  you  certain  [)rivileges 
or  rights,  w'liich  it  denies  to  a roturicr,  the 
law  confers  on  you  the  condition  of  a (jcntil- 
liummc ; by  forbearing  to  confer  on  him  those 
privileges,  it  imposes  on  him  the  condition  of 
u rvturicr.j  The  rights,  out  of  which  the 


* The  rc.'ison,  probably,  why  an  object  of  the 
sort  here  in  question  is  referred  to  the  head  of 
pro)ierty,  is,  that  the  chief  value  of  it  .arises  from 
Us  being  capable  of  being  maile  a source  of  pro- 
perty in  the  more  ordinary  acceptations  of  the 
word ; that  is,  of  money,  consumable  commo- 
dities, and  so  forth. 

+ The  conditions  themselves  having  nothing 
that  corres])onds  to  them  in  England,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  foreign  terms. 
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two  advantageous  conditionshcre exemplified 
are  both  of  them,  as  it  were,  composed,  have 
for  their  eoumerpart  a sort  of  services  of 
forhearanee.  rendered,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
by  private  individuals,  hut  hy  the  law  itself 
As  to  tlic  duties  which  it  creates  in  rendering 
you  these  services,  they  are  to  he  considered 
as  duties  imposed  hy  the  legislator  on  the 
ministers  of  justice. 

It  may  be  observed,  v.ith  regard  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  conditions  here  comprised 
under  the  general  appellation  of  cin/,  that 
the  relations  corresponding  to  those  hy  which 
they  are  respectively  constituted,  are  not 
provided  with  appellatives.  The  relation 
which  has  a name,  is  that  which  is  borne  by 
tlie  party  favoured  to  the  party  liouml:  th.at 
which  is  borne  hy  the  [larty  hound  to  the 
party  favoured,  has  not  any.  This  is  a cir- 
nimstanee  that  may  help  to  distinguish  tlieiii 
from  those  conditions  which  we  have  termed 
domestic.  In  the  domestic  conditions,  if  on 
the  one  side  the  party  to  wlioiri  the  power  is 
given  is  called  a master ; on  the  other  side, 
the  party  over  wliom  that  power  is  given,  the 
party  who  is  the  object  of  that  power,  is 
termed  a servant.  In  the  civil  conditions, 
this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  one  side,  a man, 
in  virtue  of  certain  services  of  forhearanee, 
which  the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  render  him,  is  denominated  a knight  of 
such  or  such  an  order:  but  on  the  other  side, 
tlicse  services  do  not  bestow  any  particular 
denomination  on  the  persons  from  whom  siicli 
services  are  due.  Another  man,  in  virtue  of 
the  legislator’s  rendering  that  sort  of  negative 
service  wdiich  consists  in  the  not  pix)liiiiifing 
him  from  e.xercising  a trade,  invests  him  at 
his  option  with  the  condition  of  a trader,  it 
accordingly  denominates  him  a farmer,  a 
baker,  a weaver,  and  so  on:  but  the  ministers 
of  the  bnv  do  not,  in  virtue  of  tbeir  ren- 
dering the  man  this  sort  of  negative  service, 
acquire  for  themselves  any  particular  name. 
Suppose  even  that  the  trade  you  lia\e  tlie 
right  of  exercising  haiipcns  to  l)c  the  ohjecl 
of  a monopoly,  and  that  the  legislator,  besides 
rendering  you  himself  those  services  which 
yon  derive  from  the  permission  he  bestows 
on  you,  obliges  other  |)crsons  to  render  you 
those  farther  services  which  you  receive  Iroin 
their  forbearing  to  follow’  the  same  trade ; 
yet  neither  do  they,  in  virtue  ot  their  being 
thus  bound,  acquire  any  particular  name. 

After  w'bat  has  been  said  ot  the  nature  of 
the  several  sorts  of  civil  conditions  that  have 
names,  the  olfenees  to  which  they  arc  exposed 
niav,  without  much  dilfieulty,  be  imagined. 
Taken  Iry  itself,  every  condition  which  is 
thus  constituted  by  ii  permission  granted  to 
the  possessor,  is  ot  course  ol  a henetieial  na- 
ture: it  is,  therefore,  exposed  to  all  those 
offences  to  which  the  possession  of  a benefit 
is  exposed.  But  cither  on  account  of  a man's 
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being  obliged  to  persevere  when  once  engaged 
in  it,  or  on  account  of  such  other  obligations 
as  may  stand  annexed  to  the  possession  of  it, 
or  on  account  of  the  comparative  degree 
of  disrepute  which  may  stand  annexed  to  it 
by  the  moral  sanction,  it  may  by  accident 
be  a burthen  ; it  is  on  this  account  liable  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  offences  to  which,  as 
hath  been  seen,  every  thing  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a burthen  stands  exposed.  As 
to  any  offences  which  may  concern  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  belonging  to  it,  if  it 
happens  to  have  any  duties  annexed  to  it, 
such  as  those,  for  instance,  which  are  con- 
stituted by  regulations  touching  the  exercise 
of  a trade,  it  will  stand  exposed  to  so  many 
brea('hes  of  duty  ; and  lastly,  whatsoever  are 
the  functions  belonging  to  it,  it  will  stand 
exposed  at  any  rate  to  disturbance. 

In  the  forming,  however,  of  the  catalogue 
ef  these  offences,  exactness  is  of  the  less  con- 
se(|iieiice,  inasmuch  as  an  act,  if  it  should 
happen  not  to  be  comprised  in  this  catalogue, 
and  yet  is  in  any  respect  of  a pernicious  na- 
ture, will  be  sure  to  be  found  in  some  other 
division  of  the  system  of  offences : if  a baker 
sells  1)ad  bread  for  the  price  of  good,  it  is  a 
kind  of  fraud  upon  the  buyer ; and  perhaps 
an  injury  of  the  simple  corporal  kind  done  to 
the  health  of  an  individual,  or  a neighbour- 
hood : if  a clothier  sells  bad  cloth  for  good 
at  Iiorne,  it  is  a fraud;  if  to  foreigners  abroad, 
it  may,  over  and  above  the  fraud  put  upon 
the  foreign  purchaser,  have  pernicious  effects, 
perhaps,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  at 
homo,  and  become  thereby  an  offence  against 
the  national  wealth.  So  again  with  regard  to 
disturbance : if  a man  be  disturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  the  offence  will  pro- 
bably be  a wrongful  interception  of  the  profit 
he  might  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  a way 
to  make  by  it : and  were  it  even  to  appear  in 
any  case  that  a man  exercised  a trade,  or  what 
is  less  unlikely,  a liberal  profession,  without 
having  profit  in  his  view,  the  offence  will 
still  be  reducible  to  the  head  of  simple  inju- 
rious rest!  ainment,  or  simple  injurious  com- 
pulsion. 

§ 4.  Advantages  of  the  present  Method. 

I.  VI. 

A few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  method  of  division  here 
pursued,  and  of  the  advantages  Avbich  it  pos- 
sesses, may  have  their  use.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  offences,  we  may  observe,  is  branched 
out  into  live  classes.  In  the  three  first,  the 
subordinate  divisions  are  taken  from  the  same 
source  ; viz.  from  the  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent points,  in  respect  whereof  the  interest 
of  an  individual  is  exposed  to  suffer.  By  this 
uniformity,  a considerable  degree  of  light 
seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  system  ; 
particularly  upon  the  offences  that  come  uii- 
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der  the  third  class:  objects  which  have  never 
hitherto  been  brought  into  any  sort  of  order. 
With  regard  to  the  fourth  class,  in  settling 
the  precedence  between  its  several  subordi- 
nate divisions,  it  seemed  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  to  place  those  first,  the  connec- 
tion W'hereof  with  the  welfare  of  individuals 
seemed  most  obvious  and  immediate.  The 
mischievous  efl’ects  of  those  offences,  which 
tend  in  an  immediate  way  to  deprive  indivi- 
duals of  the  protection  provided  for  them 
against  the  attacks  of  one  another,  and  of 
those  w'hich  tend  to  bring  down  upon  them 
the  attacks  of  foreign  assailants,  seem  alike 
obvious  and  palpable.  The  mischievous  qua- 
lity of  such  as  tend  to  weaken  the  force  that 
is  provided  to  combat  those  attacks,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  though  evident  enough, 
is  one  link  farther  off  in  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects.  The  ill  effects  of  such  offences 
as  arc  of  disservice  only  by  diminishing  the 
particular  fund  from  whence  that  force  is  to 
be  extracted,  such  effects,  I say,  though  in- 
disputable, are  still  more  distant  and  out  of 
sight.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  with 
regard  to  such  as  are  mischievous  only  by  af- 
fecting the  universal  fund.  Offences  against 
the  sovereignty  in  general  would  not  be  mis- 
chievous, if  offences  of  the  several  descrip- 
tions preceding  Avcrc  not  mischievous.  Nor 
in  a temporal  view  are  offences  against  reli- 
gion mischievous,  except  in  as  far  as,  by  re- 
moving, or  weakening,  or  misapplying  one  of 
the  three  great  incentives  to  virtue,  and 
checks  to  vice,  they  tend  to  open  the  door 
to  the  several  mischief's,  which  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  those  other  offences  to  produce.  As  to 
the  fifth  class,  this,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
served, exhibits,  at  first  view,  an  irregularity, 
which,  howcA'cr,  seems  to  be  unavoidable. 
But  tills  irregularity  is  presently  corrected, 
when  the  analysis  returns  back,  as  it  docs 
after  a step  or  two,  into  the  path  from  which 
the  tyranny  of  language  had  forced  it  a while 
to  deviate. 

It  was  necessary  that  it  should  have  two 
purposes  in  view:  the  one,  to  exliibit,  upon 
a scale  more  or  less  minute,  a systematical 
enumeration  of  the  several  possible  modifi- 
cations of  delinquency,  denominated  or  un- 
dcnoniiiiated ; the  other,  to  find  places  in 
the  list  for  such  names  of  offences  as  weie  in 
current  use : for  the  first  purpose,  nature 
was  to  set  the  law ; for  the  other,  custom. 
Had  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  been 
the  only  guide,  every  such  difference  in  the 
manner  of  perpetration,  and  such  only,  should 
have  served  as  a ground  for  a different  deno- 
mination, as  was  attended  with  a difference 
in  point  of  effect.  This,  however,  of  i^^elf 
woidd  never  have  been  sufficient ; for  as  on 
one  hand  the  new  language,  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  invent,  wotihl  have 
been  uncouth,  and  in  a manner  unintelligible; 
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po  on  tlie  other  hand  the  names,  which  were  | 
before  in  current  use,  and  which,  in  spite  of  ; 
all  systems,  good  or  bad,  must  have  remained 
in  current  use,  would  have  continued  unex- 
plained. To  have  adhered  exclusively  to  the 
current  language,  would  have  been  as  had  on 
the  other  side  ; for  in  that  case  the  catalogue 
of  offences,  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
mischiefs  that  are  capable  of  being  produced, 
would  liave  been  altogether  broken  and  un- 
complete. 

To  reconcile  these  two  objects,  in  as  far 
as  they  seenned  to  he  reconcileable,  the  fol- 
htwiiig  course  has  tlierofore  been  pursued. 
'Pile  logical  whole,  constituted  by  the  sum 
total  of  possible  offences,  has  been  bisected 
in  as  many  different  directions  as  were  ne- 
cessary, and  the  process  in  each  direction 
carried  down  to  that  stage  at  which  the  |)ur- 
ticular  ideas  thus  divided  found  mimes  in 
current  use  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
At  that  period  1 have  stojiped ; leaving  any 
minuter  distinctions  to  be  enumerated  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  as  so  many  species  of  the 
genus  characterized  by  such  or  such  a name. 
If  ill  the  course  of  any  such  process  1 came 
to  a mode  of  conduct  which,  though  it  re- 
quired to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  perhaps  had 
ai.du.illy  been  taken  notice  of,  under  all  laws, 
in  the  character  of  an  offence,  had  hitherto 
been  expressed  under  different  laws,  by  dif- 
ferent circumlocutions,  without  ever  having 
rc(;eived  any  name  capable  of  occupying  the 
place  of  a substantive  in  a sentence,  I have 
frequently  ventured  so  far  as  to  fabricate  a 
new  name  for  it  ; such  an  one  as  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  the  acquaintance  I hap- 
pened to  have  with  it,  would  admit  of.  These 
names  consisting  in  most  instances,  and  that 
nnavoidably,  of  two  or  three  words  brought 
together,  in  a language  too  which  admits  not, 
like  the  German  and  the  Greek,  of  their  being 
melted  into  one,  can  never  be  upon  a par,  in 
point  of  commodiousness,  with  those  nnivo- 
cal  appellatives  which  make  part  of  the  esta- 
blished stock. 

In  the  choice  of  names  in  current  use,  Cturc 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  such  as  have  been 
grounded  on  local  distinctions ; ill  founded, 
perhaps,  in  the  nation  in  which  they  received 
their  birth,  and  at  any  rate  not  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  other  countries. 

'Fhe  analysis,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  legal  concerns  of  one  country  as 
of  another : and  where,  if  it  had  descended 
into  further  details,  it  would  have  ceased  to 
be  so,  there  I have  taken  care  always  to  stop : 
and  thence  it  is  that  it  has  come  to  he  so 
much  more  particular  in  the  class  of  offences 
against  individuals,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
classesi  One,  use,  then  of  this  arrangement, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  have  been  properly 
conducted,  will  he  its  serving  to  point  out 
in  what  it  is  that  the  legal  interests  of  all 
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I countries  agree,  and  in  what  it  is  that  they 

; are  liable  to  differ : how  far  a rule  that  is 
proper  for  one,  will  serve,  and  how  far  it  will 
not  serve,  for  another.  That  the  legal  in. 
terests  of  dilferent  ages  and  countries  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  that  they  have  every 
thing,  are  suppositious  equally  distant  from 
the  truth.* 

LVII. 

A natural  method,  such  as  it  hath  been 
here  attempted  to  exliiliit,  seems  to  possess 
four  capital  advantages;  not  to  mention 
otliers  of  inferior  note.  In  the  first  place, 
it  affords  such  assistance  to  tlie  apprehension 
and  to  the  memory,  as  tliose  faculties  would 
in  vain  look  foriii  any  technical  uiTungement.f 
That  arraiigemeut  of  the  objects  of  any 
science  may,  it  should  seem,  he  termed  a 
naturul  one,  wliich  takes  such  properties  to 
characterize  them  by,  as  men  in  general  arc, 
by  the  common  constitution  of  man's  nature, 
independently  of  any  accidental  impressions 
they  may  have  received  from  tlie  inllucnce 
of  any  local  or  other  pai  ticidar  causes,  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to : such,  in  a word,  as  nu- 
tural/i/,  that  is,  readily,  and  at  first  siglit, 
engage,  and  firmly  fix,  tlic  attention  of  any 
one  to  whom  they  have  once  been  pointed 
out.  Now  by  wlnat  other  means  should  an 
object  engage  or  fix  a man’s  attention,  unless 
by  interesting  him  ? and  what  eireumstaiiee 
belonging  to  any  action  can  he  more  inte- 
resting, or  rather,  what  other  circumstaiu'e 
belonging  to  it  can  be  at  all  interesting  to 
him,  than  that  of  the  iiiHiieiicc  it  promi.ses 
to  have  07i  his  omi  happiness,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  about  him  ? lly 
what  other  mark,  then,  should  he  more  easily 
find  the  place  which  any  oflence  occupies  iu 
the  system,  or  by  what  other  clue  should  he 
more  readilv  recall  it  ? 

r.viii. 

In  the  next  place,  it  not  only  gives  at  first 
glance  a general  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
each  division  of  offences,  in  as  far  as  that 
nature  is  determined  by  some  one  characte- 
ristic property,  but  it  gives  room  for  a num- 
ber of  general  propositions  to  he  formed 
conccruiiig  the  particular  offences  that  come 
under  that  division,  in  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
hibit a variety  of  other  properties  that  may 
belong  to  them  in  common.  It  gives  room, 
therefore,  for  the  framing  of  a luimhcr  of 
propositions  concerning  them,  which,  though 
very  general,  because  predicated  of  a great 


• The  above  hints  are  offered  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  few  who  may  be  disnosed  to  bend 
their  minds  to  disquisitions  of  this  uninviting 
nature : to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and 
engage  in  the  details  of  illustration,  would  re- 
quire more  room  than  could  in  this  place  be 
consistently  allowed. 

-f-  See  Fragment  on  Government,  Pref.  p-  xlv. 
edit.  177(5.  — Pref.  p.  xlvii.  edit.  lt)23. 
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number  of  articles,  shall  be  as  generally 
true.* 

tix. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  so  contrived,  that 
the  very  place  which  any  offence  is  made  to 
occupy,  suggests  the  reason  of  its  being  put 
there.  It  serves  to  indicate  not  only  that 
such  and  such  acts  are  made  offences,  but 
whj  they  ought  to  be.  By  this  means,  while 
it  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding,  it 
recommends  itself,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
affections.  By  the  intimation  it  gives  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  each  obnoxious  act, 
it  accounts  for,  and  in  some  measure  vindi- 
cates, the  treatment  which  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  bestow  upon  that  act  in  the  way 
of  punishment.  To  the  subject,  then,  it  is  a 
kind  of  perpetual  apology  ; showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  defalcation,  which,  for  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  each  individual,  it 
is  requisite  to  make  from  the  liberty  of  every 
other.  To  the  legislator  it  is  a kind  of  per- 
petual lesson ; serving  at  once  as  a correc- 
tive to  his  prejudices,  and  as  a check  upon 
his  passions.  Is  there  a mischief  which  has 
escaped  him  ? in  a natural  arrangement,  if  at 
the  same  time  an  exhaustive  one,  he  cannot 
fail  to  find  it.  Is  he  tempted  ever  to  force 
innocence  within  the  pale  of  guilt?  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a place  for  it  advertises  him 
of  his  error.  Such  are  the  uses  of  a map  of 
universal  delinquency,  laid  down  upon  the 
principle  of  utility:  such  the  advantages, 


• Imagine  what  a condition  a science  must  be 
in,  when  as  yet  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as 
forming  any  extensive  proposition  relative  to  it, 
that  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a true  one:  where, 
if  the  proposition  shall  be  true  of  some  of  the 
particulars  contained  under  it,  it  shall  be  false 
with  regard  to  others.  Wliat  a state  would  bo- 
tany, for  example,  be  in,  if  the  classes  were  so 
contrived,  that  no  common  characters  could  be 
found  for  them  ? Y et  in  this  state,  and  no  better, 
seems  every  system  of  penal  law  to  be,  authori- 
tative or  unauthoritative,  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared. Try  if  it  be  otherwise,  for  instance,  with 
the  drlicfa  privala  ct  piildica,  and  with  the  pnb- 
Ura  orditwria,  and  pitblica  cx'tra-ordinar’ia  of 
the  Roman  law.*  All  this  for  want  of  method : 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  strike 
out  a new  one. 

Nor  is  this  want  of  method  to  be  wondered 
at.  A science  so  new  as  that  of  penal  legisla- 
tion, could  hardly  have  been  in  any  better  state. 
Till  objects  are  distinguished,  they  cannot  be 
arranged.  It  is  thus  that  truth  and  order  go  on 
hand  in  hand:  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the 
former  is  discovered,  that  the  latter  can  be  im- 
proved. Before  a certain  order  is  established, 
truth  can  be  but  imperfectly  announced:  but 
until  a certain  proportion  of  truth  has  been  de- 
veloped and  brought  to  light,  that  order  cannot 
be  esublished.  The  discovery  of  truth  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  order  and  the  establish- 
ment of  order  lixes  and  propagates  the  discovery 

of  truth.  

* See  Ileinecc.  Elem.  p.  vii.  § 7H>  hO. 
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which  the  legislator  as  well  as  the  subject 
may  derive  from  it.  Abide  by  it,  and  every 
thing  that  is  arbitrary  in  legislation,  vanishes 
An  evil-intentioned  or  prejudiced  legislator 
durst  not  look  it  in  the  face.  He  would 
proscribe  it,  and  with  reason : it  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  laws. 

LX. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a natural  arrangement, 
governed  as  it  is  by  a principle  which  is  re- 
cognised by  all  men,  will  serve  alike  for  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  nations.  In  a system  of 
proposed  law,  framed  in  pursuance  of  such 
a method,  the  language  will  serve  as  a glos- 
sary by  which  all  systems  of  positive  law 
might  be  explained,  while  the  matter  serves 
as  a standard  by  which  they  might  be  tried. 
Thus  illustrated,  the  practice  of  every  nation 
might  be  a lesson  to  every  other  ; and  man- 
kind might  carry  on  a mutual  interchange  of 
experiences  and  improvements,  as  easily  in 
this  as  in  every  other  walk  of  science.  If 
any  one  of  these  objects  should  in  any  de- 
gree be  attained,  the  labour  of  this  analysis, 
severe  as  it  has  been,  will  not  have  been 
thrown  away. 

§ 5.  Characters  of  the  Five  Classes. 

LXI. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  an  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  this  method,  and  not  possessed  by 
any  other,  that  the  objects  comprised  under 
it  are  cast  into  groups,  to  which  a variety 
of  propositions  may  be  applied  in  common. 
A collection  of  these  propositions,  as  applied 
to  the  several  classes,  may  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  the  distinctive  characters  of  each 
class.  So  many  of  these  propositions  as  can  be 
applied  to  the  offences  belonging  to  any  given 
class,  so  many  properties  are  they  found  to 
have  in  common : so  many  of  these  common 
properties  as  may  respectively  be  attributed 
to  them,  so  many  properties  may  be  set  down 
to  serve  as  characters  of  the  class.  A collec- 
tion of  these  characters  it  may  here  be  proper 
to  exhibit.  The  more  of  them  we  can  bring 
together,  the  more  clearly  and  fully  will  the 
nature  of  the  several  classes,  and  of  the  of- 
fences they  are  composed  of,  be  understood. 

LXII. 

Characters  of  Class  1 ; composed  of  private 
Olfences,  or  Offences  against  assignalile 
Individuals. 

1.  When  arrived  at  their  last  stage  (the 
stage  of  consummation)^^  they  produce,  all  of 
them,  a primary  mischief,  as  well  as  a secon- 
dary.J 

‘I.  The  individuals  whom  they  affect  in  the 
first  instance,  ||  are  constantly  assignable. 
This  extends  to  all;  to  attempts  and  prepa- 


+ Ch.  vii.  [Actions]  par.  14. 

See  ch.  xii.  [Consequences]  par. 

II  That  is,  by  their  primary  mischief. 
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rtilionfi,  as  well  as  to  suHi  as  have  arrived  at 
the  sta;re  of  foiisiimniation/ 

3.  CoiiserjiK'iitly  they  admit  of  compensa- 
tion ;t  ill  whieh  they  differ  from  the  offences 
of  all  the  other  classes,  as  siicli. 

4.  They  admit  J also  of  retaliation . -ill  in 
whieh  also  they  differ  from  the  olfences  of 
all  the  other  classes. 

o.  There  is  always  some  person  who  has 
a natural  and  pecniiar  ijiterest  to  prosectite 
them.  In  this  they  differ  from  self-regarding 
olfences:  also  from  scmi-pnhlic  and  public, 

ones;  except  in  as  far  as  the  two  latter  may 
chance  to  involve  a private  mischief. 

I).  'I'he  mischief  they  produce  is  obvious  : 
more  so  than  that  of  semi-public  olfences  : 
and  still  more  so  than  that  of  self-regardiiig 
ones,  or  even  pnldic. 

7.  They  are  every  where,  and  must  e\er 
he,  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  the  world  : 
more  so  than  semi-public,  offences  as  such  ; 
atid  still  more  so  than  public  ones. 

8.  They  are  more  constanlh/  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  of  the  world  than  self-regarding 
olfences:  and  would  be  so  universally,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  two  false 
f>rinci|)les ; the  princi[)le  of  asceticism,  and 
the  principle  of  antipathy. § 

!).  They  are  less  apt  than  semi-public  and 
jniblic  offences  to  rerpiire  different  descrip- 
tions^ indifferent  states  and  countries:  in 
which  respect  they  are  much  upon  a par  with 
self-regarding  ones. 

10.  By  certain  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, they  are  liable  to  be  transformed  into 
semi-public  offences : and  by  certain  others, 
into  fiublic. 

1 1.  'Fhere  can  be  no  ground  for  punishing 
them,  until  they  can  be  proved  to  have  oc- 
casioned, or  to  ho  about  to  occasion,  some 
particular  mischief  to  some  particular  indi- 
vidual. In  this  they  differ  from  semi-public 
olfences,  and  from  |)ublic. 

I’i.  In  slight  ca.ses,  co/a/;e«.sr/tm/i  given  to  the 
individual  affected  by  them,  may  be  a sulli- 
cient  ground  for  remitting  punishment : for 
if  the  fu’imary  mischief  has  not  been  sulli- 
cient  to  [iroduce  any  alarm,  the  whole  of  the 

* 8cc  snjira^  and  Ih  1.  tit.  [Accessory  Of- 
fences.] 

•f  See  ch.  xv.  [Cases  unmeet]  par.  2,  note. 

X [Admit.  ]I  mean,  that  retaliation  is  capahh: 
of  being  a|)plied  in  the  ca.ses  in  (piestion;  not 
that  it  ouirht  always  to  be  employed.  Nor  is  it 
capable  of  being  apjdied  in  every  indhiihntl 
instance  of  each  offence,  but  only  in  some  indi- 
vidual instance  of  each  spccim  of  offence, 

11  See  ch  xvii.  [ Properties]  i)ar.  8. 

5 (.’h.  ii,  [Principles  Adverse.] 

^ [Different  Descriptions.]  It  seems  to  be  from 
♦.heir  possessing  these  three  last  properties,  that 
Uie  custom  has  arisen  of  speaking  of  their,  or 
at  least  of  many  of  them,  under  the  name  of 
oHcnces  against  the  law  of  natnrr:  a vague  ex- 
pression, and  productive  of  a nndtitude  of  incon- 
venicncics.  8ee  ch.  ii.  [Principles  Adverse.] 
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mischief  may  be  cured  by  compel  satiou.  In 
this  al-o  they  differ  from  semi-public  olfences 
and  from  public  ones. 

I.XllI. 

Characters  of  Class  2 ; composed  of  si  mj, 
PLin.ic  Otfenc-es,  or  Offences  affecting  a 
whole  subordinate  ('lass  of  persons. 

I.  As  such,  they  firoduce  no  prinmrv  mis- 
chief. The  mischief  they  produce  consist# 
of  one  or  other  or  lioth  branches  of  the  se- 
condary mischief  produced  by  offences  against 
individuals,  without  the  primary. 

‘2.  In  as  far  as  tlu'y  are  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  class,  the  persons  wlmm 
they  affect  in  the  lirst  instance  are  not  indi- 
vidually assignable. 

3.  They  arc  apt,  however,  to  involve  or 
terminate  in  some  primary  mischief  of  the 
lirst  order,  which  when  they  do,  they  ad- 
vance into  the  first  class,  and  become  private 
olfences. 

4.  They  admit  not,  as  such,  of  compensa- 
tion. 

0.  Nor  of  retaliation. 

C.  As  such,  there  is  never  any  one  par- 
ticuhir  individual  whose  exclusive  interest 
it  is  to  prosecute  them : a circle  of  persons 
may,  however,  id  ways  bo  nuu  ked  out,  u irhin 
which  may  be  found  some  who  have  a grciitcr 
interest  to  prosecute,  than  any  who  are  out 
of  that  circle  have. 

7.  '1  he  mischief  they  produce  is  in  grmerid 
pretty  obvious  ; not  so  much  so  indeed  iis  thiit 
of  private  offences,  but  more  so,  upon  the 
whole,  than  that  of  self-regarding  and  public 
ones. 

8.  They  iire  rather  less  obnoxious  to  the 
censure  of  the  world  tluin  private  offence-; 
but  they  are  more  so  tlum  puldic  ones  : they 
would  also  be  more  so  than  sclf  i’eganling 
ones,  were  it  not  for  the  iuilueneeof  the  two 
fidse  principles,  the  principle  of  sympatiiy  and 
anlipiithy,  and  that  of  asceticism. 

9.  I'hey  iire  more  apt  than  privati'  and  .-elf- 
regarding  offences  to  rofiuire  dilferent  de- 
scri|)tions  in  different  countries:  but  less  so 
than  public  ones. 

10.  There  may  be  ground  for  punishing 
them  befoi'c  they  have  been  proved  to  have 
occasioned,  or  to  be  about  to  occasion,  mis- 
chief to  any  particular  individual ; which  is 
not  the  case  witli  private  olfences. 

II.  In  no  cases  can  sati>facti(>n  given  to 
any  p;irticular  individual  aifected  by  1 hem. 
be  a sulhcient  ground  foi’  remitting  ]iunish- 
ment : for  by  such  satisfaction  it  is  but  a part 
of  the  mischief  of  them  that  is  cured.  In 
this  thev  differ  from  private  offences;  but 
agree  with  public. 

LXIV. 

Characters  of  Class  3 ; consisting  of  sri.f- 
IIEOAIUHNG  Offences:  Offences  agamsf 

one's,  self. 

1.  In  individual  instances  it  will  often  W 
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questionahlc,  whether  they  are  productive  of 
any  primary*  mischief  at  all:  secondary,  they 
produce  none. 

2.  They  affect  not  any  other  individuals,  as- 
signable or  not  assignable,  except  i)i  as  far  as 
they  affect  the  offender  himself  ; unless  by 
possibility  in  particular  cases ; aiul  in  a very 
slight  and  distant  manner  the  whole  state. 

3.  They  admit  not,  therefore,  of  compen- 
sation. 

4.  Nor  of  retaliation. 

5.  No  person  has  naturally  any  peculiar  in- 
terest to  prosecute  them  ; except  in  as  far  as 
in  virtue  of  some  connection  he  may  have  with 
the  offender,  either  in  point  of  sympathy  or 
of  interest,^  a mischief  of  the  derivative 
kiiulj  may  happen  to  devolve  upon  him.§ 

G.  The  mischief  they  produce  is  apt  to  be 
unobvioiis,  and  in  general  more  questionable 
tlian  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes.* 

7.  They  are,  however,  apt,  many  of  them, 
to  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  the 
world  than  public  offences ; owing  to  the 
inlliience  of  the  two  false  principles;  the 
principle  of  asceticism,  and  the  principle  of 
anfi|)athy.  Some  of  them  more  even  than 
semi-public,  or  even  than  private  offences. 

8.  They  are  less  apt  than  offences  of  any 
other  class  to  require  different  descriptions 
in  dilferent  states  and  countries. || 

9.  Among  the  inducements^  to  punish 
them,  antipathy  against  the  offender  is  apt  to 
have  a greater  share  than  sympathy  for  the 
public. 

10.  The  best  plea  for  punishing  them  is 
founded  on  a faint  probability  there  may  be 
of  their  being  productive  of  a mischief, 
which,  if  real,  will  place  them  in  the  class 
of  public  ones : chietly  in  those  divisions  of 
it  which  are  composed  of  offences  against 
pnpidation,  and  offences  against  the  national 
wealtn. 

LXV. 

Characters  of  Class  4;  consisting  of  public 

• Because  the  person,  who  in  general  is  most 
likely  to  be  sensible  to  the  mischief  (if  there  is 
any ) of  any  offence,  viz.  the  person  whom  it  most 
affects,  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  is  not  sen- 
sible of  it. 

-f  See  ch.  vi.  [Sensibility]  par.  25,  20. 

J See  ch.  xii.  [Consequences]  par.  4. 

Among  the  offences,  however,  which  belong 
to  this  class,  there  are  some  which,  in  certain 
countries,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  jiersons  to  be 
dis])osed  to  prosecute  without  any  artificial  in- 
ducement, and  merely  on  account  of  an  anll- 
■/nit/iy,  which  such  acts  are  apt  to  excite.  See 
ch.  ii.  [Principles  adverse]  par.  11. 

II  Accordingly,  most  or  them  are  apt  to  be 
ranked  among  offences  against  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Vide  .<!iipra.  Characters  of  the  1st  class, 
par.  02,  note. 

il  [Inducements.]  I mean  the  considera- 
tions, right  or  wrong,  which  induce  or  dispose 
t!i/>  legislator  to  treat  them  on  the  footing  of 
offences. 


Offences,  or  Offences  ngiiinst //te  State  in 
general. 

1.  As  such,  fhey  produce  not  any  primary 
mischief  ; and  the  secondary  mischief  they 
produce,  which  consists  frequently  of  danger 
without  alarm,  though  great  in  value,  is  in 
specie  very  indeterminate. 

2.  The  individuals  whom  they  affect,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  constantly  unassignable ; ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  by  accident  they  happen  to 
involve  or  terminate  in  such  or  such  offences 
against  individuals. 

3.  Consequently  they  admit  not  of  compen- 
sation. 

4.  Nor  of  retaliation. 

5.  Nor  is  there  any  person  who  has  na- 
turally any  particular  interest  to  prosecute 
them  ; except  in  as  far  as  they  appear  to  af- 
fect the  power,  or  in  any  other  manner  the 
private  interest,  of  some  person  in  autborily. 

G.  The  mischief  they  produce,  as  such, 
is  comparatively  unobvious;  much  more  so 
than  that  of  private  offences,  and  more  so 
liketvise  than  that  of  semi-public  ones. 

7.  They  are,  as  such,  much  less  obno.xious 
to  the  censure  of  the  world,  than  |)iivate  of- 
fences; less  even  than  semi- public,  or  even 
than  self-regarding  offences ; unless  in  par- 
ticular cases,  through  sympathy  to  certain 
persons  in  authority,  whose  private  interests 
they  may  appear  to  affect. 

8.  They  are  more  apt  than  any  of  tlie 
other  classes  to  admit  of  dilferent  descrij)- 
tions,  in  different  states  and  countries. 

9.  They  are  constituted,  in  many  cases,  liy 
some  circumstances  of  aggravation  superadded 
to  a private  offence:  and  therefore,  in  tlicse 
cases,  involve  the  mischief,  and  exbiliit  tin: 
other  characters  belonging  to  both  classes. 
They  are,  however,  even  in  such  cases, 
properly  enough  ranked  in  the  4th  class,  in- 
asmuch as  the  mischief  they  produce  in  vir- 
tue of  the  properties  which  aggregate  fhcin 
to  that  clas.s,  eclipses  and  swallows  iqi  that 
which  they  produce  in  virtue  of  those  pro- 
perties wliiidi  aggregate  them  to  the  1st. 

10.  There  may  lie  su(1‘icient  ground  for  pu- 
nishing them,  without  their  being  proved  to 
have  occasioned,  or  to  be  about  to  occasion, 
any  particular  mischief  to  any'  particular  in- 
dividual. In  this  they  differ  from  private 
offences,  but  agree  with  semi-public  ones. 
Here,  as  in  semi-public  offences,  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  makes  up  for  the  nneertuintyoih. 

11.  In  no  case  can  satisfaction,  given  to 
any  particular  individual  affected  by  them, 
be  a sullicient  ground  for  remitting  [umish- 
ment.  In  this  they  differ  from  private  of- 
fences ; but  agree  with  semi-public. 

LXVI. 

Characters  of  Class  5,  or  Appendix  : com- 
posed of  MULTifORM  or  ANOM.vi.ofs  Of- 
fences; and  containing  Offences  by  false- 
hood, and  Offences  concerning  trust. 
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1 . Taken  collectively,  in  the  parcels  marked 
out  hy  their  ()o[)uliir  !i|(pi,‘llations,  they  are  in- 
capahle  ot  being  aggregated  to  any  systema- 
tical metlujd  of  distribution,  grouiided  upon 
the  juis<'hief  of  tlie  offence. 

2.  'fhey  may,  however,  be  thrown  into 
sub-di  visions,  ts  hieh  may  he  aggregated  to  such 
a method  of  distribution. 

3.  These  sub-divisions  will  naturally  and 
readily  rank  under  the  divisions  of  the  seve- 
ral preceding  classes  of  this  system. 

4.  llach  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  this 
class  spreads  itself  in  that  manner  over  all 
the  preceding  classes. 

;5.  In  some  acts  of  this  class,  the  distin- 
guishing circumstance  which  constitutes  the 
essential  character  of  the  olfenee,  will  in 
some  instances  enter  necessarily,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a criminative  circum-tance,  into  the 
constitution  of  the  olfenee ; insomuch  that, 
w ithout  the  intervention  of  this  circumstance, 
no  offence  atall,  of  tliat  denomination,  can  be 
committed.*  In  other  instances,  the  offence 
may  subsist  without  it;  and  wiiere  it  inter- 
feres, it  comes  in  as  an  accidental  indepen- 
dent circumstance,  capable  of  constituting  a 
ground  of  aggravation. t 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

§ 1.  Limits  between  Private  Ethics  and  the 
Art  of  Lef/islation. 

I. 

So  much  for  fne  division  of  offences  in  ge- 
neral. Now  an  olTence  is  an  act  prohibited, 
or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  an  act  of 
wdiich  the  contrary  is  commanded  by  the 
law : and  what  is  it  that  the  law  can  be  em- 
ployed in  doing,  besides  prohibiting  and  com- 
manding? It  should  seem,  then,  according  to 
this  view  of  the  matter,  that  were  w'e  to 
liave  settled  what  may  be  proper  to  be  done 
with  relation  to  offences,  we  should  thereby 
have  settled  every  thing  that  may  be  proper 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  law.  Yet  that 
brarnth  which  concerns  the  method  of  dealing 
with  offences,  and  wdiich  is  termed  sometimes 
the  criminal,  sometimes  thepe/ia(,  branch,  is 
universally  understood  to  be  but  one  out  of 
two  branches  which  compose  the  w'hole  sub- 
ject of  the  art  of  legislation ; that  which  is 
termed  the  civil  being  the  other.  J Between 


* Instance ; offences  by  falsehood,  in  the  case 
of  di fraudulent. 

+ Instance;  offences  by  falsehood  in  the  case 
of  simple  corporal  injuries,  and  otlier  offences 
against  ner-son. 

J Ana  the  constitutional  branch,  what  is  be- 
come of  it  ? Such  is  the  question  which  many  a 
reader  will  be  apt  to  put.  An  answer  that  might 
be  given  is,  that  the  matter  of  it  might  with- 
out much  violence  be  distributed  under  the  two 
other  heads.  But,  as  far  as  recollection  serves, 
that  branch,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  and 


these  two  branches,  then,  it  is  evident  enough 
there  cannot  but  he  a very  intimate  oonnec- 
tion  ; so  intimate  is  it  indeed,  that  the  limits 
between  them  are  by  no  means  easy  to  mark 
out.  The  case  is  the  same  in  some  demee 
bet  ween  the  whole  business  of  legislation 
(civil  and  penal  branelies  taken  togetherj  and 
that  of  private  ethics.  Of  these  several  h- 
rnits,  however,  it  will  be  in  a maimer  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  some  idea:  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  should  seem  to  leave  any  part  of 
the  subject  that  docs  belong  tcj  us  untouched, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deviate  on  any  side 
intfj  a track  which  does  not  belong  to  us. 

In  the  coi’.rse  of  this  inquiry,  that  pait  of 
it  I mean  which  concerns  the  limits  between 
the  civil  and  the  penal  branch  of  law,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  settle  a number  of  points,  of 
which  the  connection  with  the  main  question 
might  not  at  first  sight  be  suspected.  To 
ascertain  wliat  sort  of  a thing  « law  is;  what 
the  parts  are,  that  are  to  be  found  in  it ; what 
it  must  contain  in  order  to  be  cninji/etc ; what 
the  connection  is  between  that  part  of  a body 
of  laws  which  belongs  to  the  subject  of/me- 
cediirc,  and  the  rest  of  the  law  at  large  ; — - 
All  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  so  many  pro- 
blems, which  must  be  solved  before  any  sa- 
tisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the  main 
question  above  mentioned. 

Nor  is  this  their  only  use  : for  it  is  evident 
enough,  that  the  notion  of  a complete  law 
must  first  be  fixed,  before  the  legislator  can 
in  any  case  know  what  it  is  he  has  to  do,  or 
when  his  work  is  done. 

II. 

Ethics  at  large  may  be  defined,  the  art  of 
directing  men’s  actions  to  the  production  < f 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  interest  is  in  view. 

III. 

What,  then,  are  the  actions  which  it  can 
be  in  a man’s  power  to  direct?  They  must 
be  either  his  own  actions,  or  those  of  other 
agents.  Ethics,  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  art  of 
directing  a man’s  own  actions,  may  be  styled 
the  art  of  self-government,  or  private  ethics. 

iv. 

What  other  agents,  then,  are  there,  wliich, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  man’s  direction,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  happiness  ? They  are  of  two  sorts  : 1. 
Other  human  beings,  who  are  styled  per- 
sons. 2.  Other  animals,  which  on  account 
of  their  interests  having  been  neglected  by 
the  insensibility  of  the  ancient  jurists,  stand 
degraded  into  the  class  of  things.^  As  to 

its  capacity  of  being  lodged  separately  from  the 
other  matter,  had  at  that  time  scarcely  presented 
itself  to  my  view  in  the  character  of  a distinct 
one  : the  thread  of  my  inquiries  had  not  as  yet 
reached  it.  But  in  the  concluding  note  of  this 
same  chapter,  in  paragraphs  22  to  the  end,  the 
omission  may  be  seen  in  some  measure  supplieU. 

§ Under  the  Gentoo  and  Alahometan  reh- 
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other  human  beings,  the  art  of  directing  their 
actions  to  the  above  end  is  what  W'e  mean, 
or  at  least  the  only  thing  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  utility,  we  ought  to  mean,  by  the 
art  of  government : which,  in  as  far  as  the 
measures  it  displays  itself  in  are  of  a perma- 
nent nature,  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  legislation : as  it  is  by  that  of  ad- 
ministration, when  they  are  of  a temporary 
nature,  determined  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
day. 

V. 

Now  human  creatures,  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  maturity  of  their  faculties,  are 

gions,  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation  seem  to  have  met  with  some  attention. 
Why  have  they  not,  universally,  with  as  much 
as  those  of  human  creatures,  allowance  made 
for  the  difference  in  point  of  sensibility  ? Be- 
cause the  laws  that  are,  have  been  the  work  of 
mutual  fear  ; a sentiment  which  the  less  rational 
animals  have  not  had  the  same  means  as  man  hrs 
of  turning  to  account.  Why  they  not? 

No  reason  can  be  given.  If  the  being  eaten 
were  all,  there  is  very  good  reason  why  we 
should  be  suffered  to  eat  such  of  them  as  we 
like  to  eat:  we  are  the  better  for  it,  and  they  are 
never  the  worse.  They  have  none  of  tliose  long- 
protracted  anticipations  of  future  misery  which 
we  have.  The  death  they  suffer  in  our  hands 
commonly  is,  and  always  may  be,  a speedier, 
and  by  that  means  a less  painful  one,  than  that 
wliich  would  await  them  in  the  inevitable  course 
of  nature.  If  the  being  killed  were  all,  there  is 
very  good  reason  why  we  should  be  suffered  to 
kill  such  as  molest  us : we  sliould  be  the  worse 
for  their  living,  and  they  are  never  the  worse  of 
being  dead.  But  is  tliere  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  suffered  to  torment  them  ? Not  any 
that  I can  see.  Are  there  any  why  we  should 
not  be  suffered  to  torment  diem?  Yes,  several. 
See  B.  I.  tit.  [Cruelty  to  Animals.]  The  day 
has  been,  I grieve  to  say  in  many  places  it  is 
not  yet  past,  in  which  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
species,  under  the  denomination  of  slaves,  have 
been  treated  by  the  law  exactly  upon  tlie  same 
footing,  as,  in  England  for  example,  the  inferior 
races  of  animals  are  still.  The  day  mng  come, 
when  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  may  acquire 
those  rights  which  never  could  have  been  with- 
holden  from  them  but  by  the  hand  of  tyranny. 
The  French  have  already  discovered  that  the 
blackness  of  the  skin  is  no  reason  why  a human 
being  should  be  abandoned  without  redress  to 
the  caprice  of  a tormentor.®  It  may  come  one 
day  to  be  recognised,  that  the  number  of  the 
legs,  the  villosity  of  the  skin,  or  the  termination 
of  the  os  sacrum,  are  reasons  equally  insufficient 
for  abandoning  a sensitive  being  to  the  same 
fate  ? What  else  is  it  that  should  trace  the  in- 
sujierable  line?  Is  it  the  faculty  of  reason,  or, 
perhaps,  the  faculty  of  discourse?  But  a full- 
grown  liorse  or  dog  is  beyond  comparison  a 
more  rational,  as  well  as  a more  conversable 
animal,  than  an  infant  of  a day,  or  a week,  or 
even  a month  old.  But  suppose  the  case  were 
otiierwise,  what  would  it  avail  ? the  question  is 
not.  Can  they  reason^  nor,  Can  they  talk  ? but, 
Cun  they  sujfcr .? 

® See  licwis  XlVth's  Code  Noir. 
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either  in  an  adult,  or  in  a non-adult  state. 
The  art  of  government,  in  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  direction  of  the  actions  of  persons 
in  a non-adult  state,  may  be  termed  the  art 
of  education.  In  as  far  as  this  business  is 
entrusted  with  those  who,  in  virtue  of  some 
private  relationship,  are  in  the  main  the  best 
disposed  to  take  upon  them,  and  the  best 
able  to  discharge,  this  office,  it  may  be  termed 
the  art  of  private  education : in  as  far  as  it 
is  exercised  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  may  be  termed  the  art  of  public 
education. 

VI. 

As  to  ethics  in  general,  a man’s  happiness 
nail  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  such 
parts  of  his  behaviour  as  none  but  himself  are 
interested  in ; in  the  next  place,  upon  such 
parts  of  it  as  may  affect  the  happiness  of  those 
about  him.  In  as  far  as  his  happiness  depends 
upon  the  first-mentioned  part  of  his  beha- 
viour, it  is  said  to  depend  upon  his  duhj  to 
himself.  Ethics,  then,  in  as  far  as  it  is  the 
art  of  tlirecting  a man’s  actions  in  this  re- 
spect, may  be  termed  the  art  of  discharging 
one’s  duty  to  one’s  self : and  the  quality  which 
a man  manifests  by  the  discharge  of  this 
branch  of  duty  (if  duty  it  is  to  be  called),  is 
that  of  prudence.  In  as  far  as  his  happiness, 
and  that  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whose 
interests  are  considered,  depends  upon  such 
parts  of  his  behaviour  as  may  affect  the  in- 
terests of  those  about  him,  it  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon  his  duty  to  others ; or,  to  use  a 
phrase  now  somewhat  antiquated,  his  duty  to 
his  neighbour.  Ethics,  then,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  the  art  of  directing  a man’s  actions  in  this 
respect,  may  he  termed  the  art  of  discharging 
one’s  duty  to  one’s  neighbour.  Now  the  hap- 
piness of  one’s  neighbour  may  be  consulted 
in  two  ways:  1.  In  a ncgiitive  way,  by  for- 
bearing to  diminish  it.  ‘2.  In  a positive  way, 
by  studying  to  increase  it.  A man’s  duty  to 
his  neighbour  is  accordingly  [>artly  negative 
and  partly  positive:  to  discharge  the  negative 
branch  of  it,  is  probity : to  discharge  the  po- 
sitive branch,  beneficence. 

VII. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  upon 
the  principle  of  private  ethics,  legislation  and 
religion  out  of  the  question,  a man’s  happi- 
ness depends  upon  such  parts  of  his  conduct 
as  affect,  immediately  at  least,  the  happiness 
of  no  one  but  himself:  this  is  as  much  as  to 
a.sk.  What  motives  (independent  of  such  as 
legislation  and  religion  may  chance  to  fur- 
nish) can  one  man  have  to  consult  the  hap- 
piness of  another?  by  what  motives,  or  (which 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  by  what  obligations, 
can  he  be  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  pro- 
bity and  beneficence  ? In  answer  to  this,  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  only  inte- 
rests which  a man  at  all  times  and  upon  al* 
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occiisioDS  is  sure  to  find  adequate  motives  for 


[Ch.  XIX. 


C(JnsuItin,^^  are  liis  own.  Notwithstanding 
tins,  there  are  no  occasions  in  which  a man 
has  not  some  motives  for  consulting  the  hap- 
piness of  other  men.  In  tlie  first  place,  he 
has,  on  all  occasions,  the  purely  social  motive 
of  sympathy  or  benevolence : in  tlie  next 
filace,  lie  has,  on  most  occasions,  the  semi- 
social  motives  of  love  of  amity'  and  love  of 
reputation.  The  motive  of  sympathy  will 
act  upon  him  with  more  or  less  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  bias  of  his  sensibility  :*  the 
two  other  motives,  according  to  a variety  of 
cin-umstances,  principally  according  to  the 
sirength  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  firm- 
ness and  steadiness  of  his  mind,  the  quantum 
of  his  moral  sensibility,  and  the  characters  of 
the  people  he  has  to  deal  with. 

VIII. 

Now  private  ethics  has  happiness  for  its 
end:  and  legislation  can  have  no  other.  Pri- 
vate ethics  conceins  every  member ; that  is, 
the  happiness  and  the  actions  of  every  mem- 
ber of  any  community  that  can  be  proposed  : 
and  legislation  can  concern  no  more.  Thus 
far,  then,  private  ethics  and  the  art  of  legis- 
lation go  hand  in  hand.  The  end  they  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  in  view,  is  of  the  same 
nature.  The  persons  whose  happiness  they 
ought  to  have  in  view,  as  also  the  persons 
whose  conduct  they  ought  to  be  occupied  in 
directing,  are  precisely  the  same.  The  very 
acts  they  ought  to  be  conversant  about,  are 
even  in  a qrent  measure  the  same.  Where, 
then,  lies  the  difference?  In  that  the  acts 
which  they  ought  to  be  conversant  about, 
though  in  a great  measure,  are  not  perfectbi 
and  throughout  the  same.  There  is  no  case 
in  which  a jirivate  man  ought  not  to  direct 
his  own  conduct  to  the  production  of  his  own 
Iiappincss,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow-creatures: 
hut  there  are  cases  in  which  the  legislator 
ought  not  (in  a direct  way  at  least,  and  by 
means  of  punishment  ap|died  immediately  to 
particular  individual  acts)  to  attempt  to  di- 
rect the  conduct  of  the  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Every  act  which 
promises  to  be  beneficial  upon  the  whole  to 
the  community  (himself  included),  each  in- 
dividual ought  to  perform  of  himself:  but  it 
is  not  every  such  act  that  the  legislator  ought 
to  compel  him  to  perform.  Every  act  which 
|>mmises  to  be  pernicious  upon  the  whole  to 
the  community  (himself  included),  each  in- 
dividual ought  to  abstain  from  of  himself; 
but  it  is  not  every  such  act  that  the  legislator 
ought  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from. 

IX. 

Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? — 
We  shall  not  have  far  to  seek  for  it.  The 
business  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cases  in 
which  ethics  ought,  and  in  which  legislation 


• Ch.  vi.  [Sensibility]  par.  Ih 


ought  not  (in  a direct  manner  at  least)  to 
interfere.  If  legi-lation  interferes  in  a direct 
manner,  it  must  be  by  punishment. f Now 
the  cases  in  which  punishment,  meaning  the 
punishment  of  the  [)olitical  sanction,  ought 
not  to  be  indicted,  have  been  already  stated.  J 
If,  then,  there  be  any  of  these  cases  in  which 
although  legislation  ought  not,  private  ethics 
docs  or  ought  to  interfere,  these  cases  will 
serve  to  point  out  the  limits  between  the 
two  arts  or  branches  of  science.  These  cases, 
it  may  be  remembered,  arc  of  four  sorts : 

1.  Where  punishment  would  be  groundless. 

2.  Where  it  would  be  inefficacious.  3.  Where 
it  would  be  unprofitable.  4.  Where  it  would 
be  needless.  Let  us  look  over  all  these  cases, 
and  see  whether  in  any  of  them  there  is  room 
for  the  interference  of  private  ethics,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  none  for  the  direct 
interference  of  legislation. 

X. 

] . First,  then,  as  to  the  cases  where  punish- 
ment would  be  groundless.  In  these  cases  it 
is  evident,  that  the  restrictive  interference  of 
ethics  would  be  groundless  too.  It  is  be- 
cause, upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  evil  in  the 
act,  that  legislation  ought  not  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  it.  No  more,  for  the  same  reason, 
ought  private  ethics. 

XI. 

2.  As  to  the  cases  in  which  punishment 
would  be  inefficacious.  These,  we  may  ob- 
serve, may  be  divided  into  two  sets  or  classes. 
The  first  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  act : they  turn  only  upon  a defect 
in  the  timing  of  the  punishment.  The  punish- 
ment in  question  is  no  more  than  what,  for 
any  thing  that  appears,  ought  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  act  in  question.  It  ought, 
however,  to  have  been  applied  at  a diH'creut 
time  ; viz.  not  till  after  it  had  been  properly 
denounced.  These  are  the  cases  of  an  c-v-gost- 
facto  law;  of  a judicial  sentence  beyond  the 
law ; and  of  a law  not  sufficiently  promul- 
gated. The  .acts  here  in  question  then  might, 
for  any  thing  th.at  appears,  come  properly 
under  the  department  even  of  coercive  legis- 
lation : of  course  do  they  under  that  of  pri- 
vate ethics.  As  to  the  other  set  of  cases,  in 
which  punishment  would  be  inefficacious ; 
neither  do  these  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  act,  that  is,  of  the  sort  of  act:  they  turn 
only  upon  some  extraneous  circumstances, 
ndth  which  an  act  of  ang  sort  may  chance  to 
be  accompanied.  These,  however,  are  of  such 
a nature  as  not  only  to  exclude  the  applica- 
tion of  legiil  punishment,  but  in  general  to 

■j-  I say  nothing  in  this  place  of  reward : be- 
cause it  is  only  in  a few  extraordinary  (xises  that 
it  can  be  applied,  and  because  even  where  it  i.s 
applied,  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether 
the  application  of  it  can,  properly  spe.aking,  be 
termea  an  act  of  legislation.  See  infra,  § .1. 

+ Ch.  XV.  [Cases  unmeet.] 
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leave  little  room  for  the  influence  of  private 
ethics.  ■ These  are  the  cases  where  the  will 
could  not  be  deterred  from  any  act,  even  by 
the  extraordinary  force  of  artificial  punish- 
ment; as  in  the  cases  of  extreme  infancy, 
insanity,  and  perfect  intoxication  : of  course, 
therefore,  it  could  not  by  such  slender  and 
precarious  force  as  could  be  applied  by  pri- 
vate ethics.  The  case  is  in  this  respect  the 
same,  under  the  circumstances  of  uninten- 
tionality  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the 
action,  unconsciousness  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances,  and  mis-supposal  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  circumstances  which  have 
not  existed ; as  also  where  the  force,  even 
of  extraordinary  punishment,  is  rendered  in- 
operative by  the  superior  force  of  a physical 
danger  or  threatened  mischief.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  these  cases,  if  the  thunders  of  the  law 
prove  impotent,  the  whispers  of  simple  mora- 
lity can  have  but  little  influence. 

XII. 

3.  As  to  the  cases  where  punishment  Avould 
be  unprofitable.  These  are  the  cases  which 
constitute  the  great  field  for  the  exclusive 
interference  of  private  ethics.  When  a pu- 
nishment is  unprofitable,  or  in  other  words 
too  expensive,  it  is  because  the  evil  of  the 
punislnnent  exceeds  that  of  the  offence. 
Now  the  evil  of  the  punishment,  we  may 
remember,’  is  distinguishable  into  four 
branches:  1.  The  evil  of  coercion,  including 
constraint  or  restraint,  according  as  the  act 
commanded  is  of  the  positive  kind  or  the  ne- 
gative. 2.  The  evil  of  apprehension.  3.  The 
evil  of  sufferance.  4.  The  derivative  evils 
resulting  to  persons  in  connection  with  those 
by  whom  the  three  above-mentioned  original 
evils  are  sustained.  Now  with  respect  to 
those  original  evils,  the  persons  who  lie  ex- 
posed to  them  may  be  two  very  different 
sets  of  persons.  In  the  first  place,  persons 
who  may  have  actually  committed,  or  been 
prompted  to  commit,  the  acts  really  meant 
to  be  prohibited.  In  the  next  place,  persons 
who  may  have  performed,  or  been  prompted 
to  perform,  such  other  acts  as  they  fear  may 
be  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  punish- 
ment designed  only  for  the  former.  But  of 
these  two  sets  of  acts,  it  is  the  former  only 
that  are  pernicious:  it  is,  therefore,  the  for- 
mer only  that  it  can  be  the  business  of  pri- 
vate ethics  to  endeavour  to  prevent.  The 
latter  being  by  the  supposition  not  mischie- 
vous, to  prevent  them  is  what  it  can  no  more 
be  the  business  of  ethics  to  endeavour  at, 
than  of  legislation.  It  remains  to  show  how 
it  may  happen,  that  theie  should  be  acts 
really  pernicious,  which,  although  they  may 
very  properly  come  under  the  censure  of  pri- 
vate ethics,  may  yet  be  no  fit  objects  for  the 
legislator  to  controul. 


• See  cb.  XV.  rCases  unmeet]  §4. 

VoL.  I. 


XIII. 

Punishment,  then,  as  applied  to  delinquency, 
may  be  unprofitable  in  both  or  either  of  two 
ways:  1.  By  the  expense  it  would  amount 
to,  even  supposing  the  application  of  it  to 
be  confined  altogether  to  delinquency  : 2.  By 
the  danger  there  may  be  of  its  involving  the 
innocent  in  the  fate  designed  only  for  the 
guilty.  First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  cases 
in  which  the  expense  of  the  punishment,  as 
applied  to  the  guilty,  would  outweigh  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  it.  These  cases,  it  is 
evident,  depend  upon  a certain  proportion 
between  the  evil  of  the  punishment  and  the 
evil  of  the  offence.  Now  were  the  offence 
of  such  a nature,  that  a punishment  which, 
in  point  of  magnitude,  should  but  just  exceed 
the  profit  of  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
it,  it  might  be  rather  difficult  perhaps  to  find 
an  instance  in  which  such  punishment  would 
clearly  appear  to  be  unprofitable.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a pu- 
nishment, in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  be- 
ing efficacious,  must,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
be  raised  a great  deal  above  that  level.  Thus 
it  is  wherever  the  danger  of  detection  is,  or 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  is  likely  to 
appear  to  be,  so  small,  as  to  make  the  pu- 
nishment appear  in  a high  degree  uncertain. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  shown,f 
if  punishment  be  at  all  applied,  to  raise  it  in 
point  of  magnitude  as  much  as  it  falls  short 
in  point  of  certainty.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  all  this  can  be  but  guess-work  : and  that 
the  effect  of  such  a proportion  will  be  ren- 
dered precarious,  by  a variety  of  circumstan- 
ces : by  the  want  of  suflicient  promulgation  on 
the  part  of  the  law:]:  by  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  temptation  :j|  and  by  the 
circumstances  influencing  the  sensibility'  of 
the  several  individuals  who  are  exposed  to 
it.§  Let  the  set/aemy  motives  be  strong,  the 
offence  then  will  at  any  rate  be  frequently 
committed.  Nowand  then  indeed,  owing  to 
a coincidence  of  circumstances  more  or  less 
extraordinary,  it  will  be  detected  and  by  that 
means  punished.  But  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ample, which  is  the  principal  one,  an  act  of 
punishment,  considered  in  itself,  is  of  no  use: 
what  use  it  can  be  of,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  expectation  it  raises  of  similar  pu- 
nishment in  future  cases  of  similar  delin- 
quency'. But  this  future  punishment,  it  is 
evident,  must  always  depend  upon  detection. 
If  then  the  want  of  detection  is  such  as  must 
in  general  (especially  to  eyes  fascinated  by 
the  force  of  the  seducing  motives)  appear  too 
improbable  to  be  reckoned  upon,  the  punish- 
ment, though  it  should  be  inflicted,  may  come 

-f  Cb.  xvi.  [Proportion]  par.  Ifl,  rule  7* 

J Cb.  XV.  [Cases  unmeet]  § 3.  Append,  tit, 
[Promulgation.] 

II  Ch.  xi.  [ Disposition]  par.  3.),  &c. 

§ Ch.  vi.  [.Sen.sibility.J 
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(o  bf>  of  no  use.  Here,  tlicn,  will  be  two  op- 
j)o>itc  evils  nmnin^r  <-'ii  :it  Ihe  siime  time,  >et 
licit  lier  of  lliem  rediieiii^f  tlie  (|iumtum  of  tlie 
other:  the  evil  of  the  <lise;i<e  and  tlie  evil  ot 
the  painful  anil  inellieaeions  remedy.  It  seems 
to  be  partly  owin^  to  some  siieb  consider- 
ations, that  formeatipn  tor  example,  or  the 
illicit  commerce  between  the  >exc',  has  com- 
monly either  ttone  alto^'cther  mipimisbed,  or 
been  pmiished  in  a deeree  inferior  to  that  in 
which,  on  other  accounts.  leKi>lalors  miylit 
have  been  disposed  to  punish  it. 

MV. 

Second,  with  rc,itard  to  the  eases  in  which 
political  punishment,  as  apjilied  to  delin- 
ipieiicy,  maybe  uniirolilahle,  in  virtue  of  the 
fJaii.iter  there  may  he  of  its  involvin.if  the  in- 
nocent in  the  fate  designed  only  for  t he  guilty. 
Whence  should  this  danger,  tlum,  arise  i From 
the  dillicnlty  there  may  be  of  fixing  the  idea 
of  the  guilty  action;  'that  is,  of  subjecting 
it  to  such  a delinition  as  shall  he  clear  and 
precise  enough  to  guard  elfectually  against 
misapplication.  'I’liis  dillicnlty  may  arise  from 
either  of  two  sources:  the  one  permanent,  to 
wit,  the  nat lire  of  the  ric/hoi.s  themselves:  the 
other  occasional,  I mean  the  fpialities  of  the 
wcu  who  may  have  to  deal  with  tho.se  actions 
in  the  way  of  government.  In  as  far  as  it 
arises  from  the  latter  of  these  sources,  it  may 
depend  partly  upon  the  use  which  the 
intur  may  he  ahU:  to  make  of  huiguage ; partly 
upon  the  use  which,  according  to  the  appre- 
liension  of  the  legislator,  the  jodije  may  he 
di.si>oscd  to  make  of  it.  As  far  as  legislation 
is  concerned,  it  will  depend  ii|)on  Ihe  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  language 
may  have  been  carried ; in  the  first  place,  in 
the  nation  in  general;  in  the  next  place,  by 
the  iet/i.s/(i(or  in  particular.  It  is  to  a sense 
of  this  diniculty,  as  it  should  seem,  that  we 
may  attribute  the  caution  with  which  most 
legislators  have  abstained  from  subjecting  to 
censtire.  on  the  part  of  the  law,  such  actions 
as  come  under  the  notion  of  rudeness,  for 
example,  or  treachery,  or  ingratitude.  The 
attempt  to  bring  acts  of  so  vague  and  ipios- 
tionable  a nature  under  the  controiil  of  law, 
will  argue  either  a very  immature  age,  in  which 
the  dillicultics  which  give  birth  to  that  dan- 
ger are  not  descried;  ora  very  enlightened 
age,  in  which  they  are  overi-ome.* 

• In  certain  countries,  in  which  tl'.e  voice  of 
the  people  h<os  a more  especial  controiil  over  the 
hand  ot  the  legislator,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
dread  which  they  are  under  of  seeing  any  efl’ce- 
tual  provision  nude  ag.ainst  the  olfences  which 
come  under  the  head  of  (h'ftiniiilUui,  jiarticularly 
that  branch  of  it  which  may  be  styled  the  poli- 
tical. This  dread  seems  to  depend  ])artly  ujion 
the  apprehension  they  may  think  it  prudent  to 
entertain  of  a defect  in  point  of  ability  or  inte- 
grity on  the  part  of  the  legislator,  ji.irtly  upon  a 
similar  njvprehension  of  a defect  in  point  of  in- 
tegrity 0 1 the  ]'avt  of  the  judge. 


XV. 

For  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  clearer  idea 
of  the  limits  between  the  art  of  legislation 
and  [irivate  ethics,  it  may  now  be  time  tocall 
to  mind  llu-  distinctions  abo\e  established 
with  regard  to  ethics  in  general.  The  degree 
in  which  [ii  ivate  ethics  stands  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  legislation,  is  diiTerent  in  the 
three  branches  of  duty  aliove  distinguished 
Of  the  rules  of  moral  duty,  those  which  seem 
to  stand  least  in  need  of  trie  assistaiice  of 
legislation,  are  the  rules  of  priidcnr.f.  It  can 
only  be  through  some  defect  on  thi;  part  of 
the  understanding,  if  a man  be  ever  deficient 
in  point  of  duty  to  himself.  If  he  does  wrouf 
there  is  nothing  else  that  it  can  be  owing  to* 
but  either  some  iiinilrcrlciice'\  or  some  mis- 
siipp(»:al,\  with  regard  to  the  circiim.stanees 
on  which  his  happiness  depends.  It  isa  stand- 
ing topic  of  complaint,  that  a man  knows  too 
little  of  himself.  13e  it  so:  hut  is  it  so  cer- 
tain  that  the  legislator  must  know  more?J!| 
It  is  plain,  tliat  of  individuals  the  legislator 
can  know  nothing:  concerning  those  points 
of  conduct  which  depend  ujion  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  individual,  it  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  can  determine  nothing  to 
advantage.  It  is  only  with  res[iect  to  those 
broad  lines  of  conduct  in  which  all  persons, 
or  very  large  and  permanent  descriptions  of 
persons,  may  be  in  a way  to  engage,  that  he 
can  have  an)'  pretence  for  inteitering;  and 
even  here  the  propriety  of  his  interference 
will,  in  most  instances,  lie  very  o[)en  to  dis- 
pute. At  any  rate,  he  must  never  expect  to 
produce  a perfect  compliance  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  sanction  of  which  he  is  himself  the  au- 
thor. All  he  can  liope  to  do,  is  to  increase  the 
ellicacy  of  private  ethics,  by  giving  strength 
and  direction  to  the  influence  of  the  moral 
sanction.  With  what  chance  of  success,  for 
('xample,  would  a legislator  go  about  to  ex- 
tirpate drunkenness  and  fornication,  by  dint 
of  legal  punishment?  Not  all  the  tortures 
which  ingenuity  could  invent  would  compass 
it:  and,  before  he  had  made  any  progress 
worth  regarding,  such  a mass  of  evil  would 
be  produced  by  tlie  piniishment,  as  would  ex- 
ceed, a thousand-fold,  the  utmost  possible 
mischief  of  the  otfence.  'I’he  great  dilficulty 
would  be  in  the  procuring  evidence  ; an  ohject 
which  could  not  be  attempted,  with  any  pro- 

-f-  See  ch.  ix.  [donsciousness.] 

:{:  On  occasions  like  this,  the  legislator  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  well-known  story  of  the 
oculist  and  tlie  sot.  A countryman  wlio  bad  hurt 
his  eyes  by  drinking,  went  to  a celebrated  oculist 
for  advice.  He  found  him  at  table  witlyagla>s 
of  wine  before  him.  “ You  must  leave  off  drink- 
ing,” said  the  oculist.  “ How  so?”  says  the 
countryman;  “//on  don’t,  and  yet  methinks your 
own  eyes  are  none  of  the  best.” — “ That’s  veiy 
true  friend,”  replied  the  oculist:  ‘‘  but  you  are  to 
know,  I love  my  bottle  better  than  my  eyes.' 

II  Ch.  xviii.  [Division]  par.  2. 


LIMITS  OF  THE  PENAL  BRANCH  OF  JURISPRUDENCE, 
•ability  of  siktcss,  Avithout  spreading  dismay  I xviii. 


through  every  family,*  tearing  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  asunder,t  and  rooting  out  the  in- 
duence  of  all  the  social  motives.  All  that  he 
can  do,  then,  against  offences  of  this  nature, 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  in  the  way  of 
direct  legislation,  is  to  subject  them,  in  cases 
of  notoriety,  to  a slight  censure,  so  as  thereby 
to  cover  them  with  a slight  shade  of  artificial 
disrepute. 

XVI. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  with  regard  to  this 
branch  of  duty,  legislators  have,  in  general, 
been  disposed  to  carry  their  interference  full 
as  far  as  is  expedient.  The  great  difficulty 
here  is,  to  persuade  them  to  confine  them- 
selves within  bounds.  A thousand  little  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  have  led  them  to  narrow 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  this  line,  in  cases 
ui  which  the  punishment  is  either  attended 
with  no  profit  at  all,  or  with  none  that  will 
make  uii  for  the  expense. 

XVII. 

The  mischief  of  this  sort  of  interference  is 
more  particularly  (conspicuous  in  the  article 
of  religion.  The  reasoning,  in  this  case,  is  of 
the  following  stamp.  There  are  certain  errors, 
in  matters  of  belief,  to  which  all  mankind  arc 
prone:  and  for  these  errors  in  judgment,  it  is 
the  determination  of  a Being  of  infinite  be- 
nevolence, to  punish  them  with  an  infinity  of 
torments.  But  from  these  errors  the  legis- 
lator himself  is  necessarily  free:  for  the  men 
who  happen  to  be  at  hand  for  him  to  consult 
with,  being  men  perfectly  enlightened,  unfet- 
tered, ami  unbiassed,  have  such  advantages 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  when  they 
sit  down  to  inquire  out  the  truth  relative  to 
points  so  plain  and  so  familiar  as  those  in 
(|uestion,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  it.  This 
being  the  case,  when  the  sovereign  sees  his 
people  ready  to  idunge  headlong  into  an  abyss 
of  lire,  shall  he  not  stretch  out  a hand  to  save 
them?  Such,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been 
the  train  of  reasoning,  and  such  the  motives, 
which  led  Lewis  the  XlVth  into  those  coer- 
cive measures  which  he  took  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics,  and  the  confirmation  of  true 
believers.  The  ground- work,  pure  sympathy 
and  loving-kindness:  the  superstructure,  all 
the  miseries  which  the  most  determined  ma- 
evolence  could  have  devised. f But  of  this 
more  fully  in  another  place. || 

• Evil  of  apprehension : third  branch  of  the 
evil  of  a punishment.  Ch.  xv.  § 4. 

+ Derivative  evils:  fourth  branch  of  the  evil 
of  a punishment.  Ib. 

+ I do  not  mean  but  that  other  motives  of 
a less  social  nature  might  have  intro  'uced  them- 
selves, and  probably,  m point  of  fact,  did  intro- 
duce themselves,  in  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise: But  in  point  of  possibility,  the  motive 
above  mentioned,  when  accompanied  with  such 
a thread  of  reasoning,  is  sufficient,  without  any 
other,  to  account  for  all  the  effects  above  alluded 


The  rules  of  probity  are  those,  which  in 
point  of  expediency  stand  most  in  need  of  as- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  legislator,  and  in 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  his  interference  has 
been  most  extensive.  There  are  few  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  punish  a 
man  for  hurting  himself:  but  there  are  few 
cases,  if  any,  in  which  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  punish  a man  for  injuring  his  neigh- 
bour. With  regard  to  that  branch  of  probity 
which  is  opposed  to  offences  against  property, 
private  ethics  depends,  in  a manner,  for  its 
very  existence  upon  legislation.  Legislation 
must  first  determine  what  things  are  to  be 
regarded  as  each  man’s  property,  before  the 
general  rules  of  ethics,  on  this  head,  can  have 
any  particular  application.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  regariJ  to  offences  against  the  state. 
Without  legislation  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a state ; no  particular  persons  in  vested 
with  powers  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  this 
branch  the  interference  of  the  legislator  can- 
not any  where  be  dispensed  with.  We  must 
first  know  what  are  the  dictates  of  legislation, 
before  we  can  know  what  are  the  dictates  of 
piivate  ethics.  § 

XIX. 

As  to  the  rules  of  beneficence,  these,  as 
far  as  concerns  matters  of  detail,  must  neces- 
sarily be  abandoned  in  great  measure  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  private  ethics.  In  many  cases 
the  beneficial  quality  of  the  act  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  disposition  of  the  agent;  that 
is,  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  appears  to 

to.  If  any  others  interfere,  their  interference, 
liow  natural  soever,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
accidental  and  inessential  circumstance,  not  ne- 
cessary to  tlie  production  of  the  effect.  Sympa- 
ihy,  a concern  for  the  danger  they  appear  to  be 
exj)o>ed  to,  gives  birth  to  the  wish  of  freeing 
them  from  it:  that  wish  shews  itseif  in  the  shape 
of  acommtmd:  this  command  produces  disolte- 
dience:  disobedience  on  the  one  part,  produces 
disappointment  on  the  other:  the  p.tin  of  dis- 
appointment produces  ill-will  towards  those  who 
arc  the  authors  of  it.  The  affei  tions  will  often 
make  this  progress  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  descrife  it.  The  sentiment  of  wounded 
pride,  and  other  modiheations  of  the  love  of  re- 
putation and  the  love  of  power,  add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  A kind  of  revenge  e.xasperates  the  se- 
venties of  coercive  policy. 

II  See  B.  I.  tit.  [Self-regarding  Offences.  | 

§ 13ut  suppose  the  dictates  of  legislation  are 
not  what  they  oiifiht  to  be:  what  are  t’’en,  or 
(what  in  this  case  comes  to  the  same  thing)  what 
ougi't  to  be,  the  dictates  of  private  ethics  ? Do 
t ey  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  legislation,  or 
do  they  oppose  them,  or  do  they  remain  neuter? 
A very  interesting  question  this,  but  one  that 
belongs  not  to  the  present  subject.  It  belongs 
exclusively  to  that  of  private  ethics.  Prineijiles 
w;;ich  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  a Fragment  on  Governmrnt,  p.  l«0O.  Bond, 
edit.  VVlfs  and  p.  114,  edit. 
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have  been  prompted  to  perform  it:  upon  their 
belonging  to  the  head  of  sympathy,  love  of 
amity,  or  love  of  reputation  ; and  not  to  any 
head  of  self-regarding  motives,  brought  into 
play  by  the  force  of  political  constraint:  in 
a word,  upon  their  being  such  as  denominate 
his  conduct  free  and  volunlnry,  according  to 
one  of  the  many  senses  given  to  those  ambi- 
guous expressions.*  I'lie  limits  of  the  law 
on  this  head  seem,  however,  to  be  capable  of 
being  extended  a good  deal  farther  than  they 
seem  ever  to  have  been  extended  hitherto. 
In  particular,  in  cases  where  the  person  is  in 
danger,  why  should  it  not  bo  made  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  save  another  from  mischief, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudicing  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  abstain  from  bringing  it  on 
him?  This,  accordingly,  is  the  idea  pursued 
in  the  body  of  the  work.f 

XX. 

To  conclude  this  section,  let  us  recapitu- 
late and  bring  to  a point  the  difference  between 
private  ethics,  considered  as  an  art  or  science, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  branch  of  juris- 
prudence which  contaitjs  the  art  or  science 
of  legislation,  on  the  other.  Private  ethics 
teaches  how  each  man  may  dispose  himself  to 
pursue  the  course  most  conducive  to  his  own 
happiness,  by  means  of  such  motives  as  offer 
of  themselves:  the  art  of  legislation  (which 
may  be  considered  as  one  branch  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence)  teaches  how  a multitude  of 
men,  composing  a community,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  pursue  that  course  which  upon  the 
whole  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  community,  by  means  of  motives 
to  be  applied  by  the  legislator. 

We  come  now  to  exhibit  the  limits  between 
penal  and  civil  jurisprudence.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a distinct  though 
summary  view  of  the  principal  branches  into 
which  jurisprudence,  considered  in  its  utmost 
extent,  is  wont  to  be  divided. 

• If  we  may  believe  I\L  Voltaire,*  there  was  a 
time  when  ihe  French  ladies  who  thought  them- 
selves neglected  by  their  husbands,  u.sed  to  pe- 
tition pour  etre  embesoignees:  the  technical  word 
which,  he  says,  was  appropriated  to  this  purpe.se. 
These  sort  of  law-poccedings  seem  not  very 
v/ell  calculated  to  answer  the  design : accord- 
ingly we  hear  nothing  of  them  now-a-tlay.s.  The 
French  ladies  of  the  present  age  seem  to  be  un- 
der no  such  difficulties. 

•f- A woman’s  head-dress  catches  fire:  water 
is  at  hand : a man,  instead  of  a.ssisting  to  quench 
the  fire,  looks  on,  and  laughs  at  it.  A drunken 
man,  falling  with  his  face  downwards  into  a 
uddle,  is  in  danger  of  suffocation:  lining  his 
ead  a little  on  one  side  would  save  him : another 
man  sees  thi.s,  and  lets  him  lie.  A quantity  of 
gunpowder  lies  scattered  about  a room : a man 
is  going  into  it  with  a lighted  candle:  another, 
knowing  this,  lets  him  go  in  without  warning. 
Who  is  there  that  in  any  of  these  cases  would 
think  punishment  misapplied  ? 


[Ch.  XIX. 

§ 2.  Jurisprudence,  its  Branches. 

XXI. 

J urisprudence  is  a fictitious  entity : nor  can 
any  meaning  be  found  for  the  word,  but  by 
placing  it  in  company  with  some  word  that 
shall  be  significative  of  a real  entity.  To 
know  what  is  meant  by  jurisprudence,  we 
must  know,  for  example,  what  is  meant  by  a 
book  of  jurisprudence.  A book  of  jurispru- 
dence can  have  but  one  or  the  other  of  two 
objects:  1.  To  ascertain  what  the  laie\  is: 
2.  To  ascertain  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the 
former  case,  it  may  he  styled  a book  of  expo- 
sitory jurisprudence:  in  the  latter,  a book  of 
censorial  jurisprudence;  or,  in  other  words, 
a book  on  the  art  of  leyislation. 

XXII. 

A book  of  expository  jurisprudence  is 
either  authoritative  or  unauthuritative.  It  is 
styled  authoritative,  when  it  is  composed  by 
him  who,  by  representing  the  state  of  the  law 
to  be  so  and  so,  causeth  it  so  to  be;  that 
is,  of  the  legislator  himself : unauthoritative, 
when  it  is  the  work  of  any  other  person  at 
large. 

XXIII. 

Now  law,  or  the  law,  taken  Indefinitely,  is 
an  abstract  and  collective  term ; which,  when 
it  means  any  thing,  can  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  sum  total  of  a number  of 
individual  laws  taken  together.  ||  It  follows, 
that  of  whatever  other  modifications  the 
subject  of  a book  of  jurisprudence  is  suscep- 
tible, they  must  all  of  them  be  taken  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  which  such  in- 
dividual laws,  or  the  assemblages  into  which 
they  may  be  sorted,  are  susceptible.  The 
circumstances  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
principal  branches  of  jurisprudence  we  arc 
wont  to  hear  of,  seem  to  be  as  follow:  1.  The 
extent  of  the  laws  'u  question  in  point  of  do- 
minion. 2.T\xq p ,.xtical  quality  oi  the  persons 

:f  The  word  laxv  itself,  which  stand.s  so  much 
in  need  of  a definition,  must  wait  for  it  awhile 
(see  § 3:)  for  there  is  no  doing  every  thing  at 
once.  In  the  mean  time,  every  reader  will  under- 
stand ic  according  to  the  notion  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  annex  to  it. 

II  In  most  of  the  European  languages  there 
are  two  different  words  for  distingui^ing  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete  senses  of  the  word 
law:  which  words  are  so  wide  asunder  as  not 
even  to  have  any  etymological  affinity.  In 
Ijatin,  for  example,  there  is  lex  for  the  concrete 
sense,  jus  for  the  abstract : in  Italian,  legge  aiid 
diritto:  in  French,  loi  and  droit:  in  Spanish, 
ley  and  dercclio:  in  German,  gesetz  and  rccht. 
Tlie  English  is  at  present  destitute  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  luge,  and  sevem 
other  words,  tor  the  concrete  sense,  there  was  the 
word  ri:'ht,  answering  to  the  German  rccht,  for 
the  abstract;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  compound 
folc-right,  and  in  other  instances.  But  the  word 
right  having  long  ago  lost  this  sense,  the  modern 
Englis.h  no  longer  possesses  this  advanuge. 


» Quest,  sux  I’Bncyclop.  torn.  7*  art  Impuissancc. 
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whose  conduct  they  undertake  to  regulate. 
3.  The  time  of  their  being  in  force.  4.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  expressed.  5.  The 
concern  which  they  have  with  the  article  of 
punishment. 

XXIV. 

In  the  first  place,  in  point  of  extent,  what 
is  delivered  concerning  the  laws  in  question, 
may  have  reference  either  to  the  laws  of  such 
or  such  a nation  or  nations  in  particular,  or 
to  the  laws  of  all  nations  whatsoever:  in 
the  first  case,  the  book  may  be  said  to  relate 
to  local ; in  the  other,  to  wiiversal,  jurispru- 
dence. 

Now  of  the  infinite  variety  of  nations  there 
are  upon  the  earth,  there  are  no  two  which 
agree  e.\actly  in  their  laws  : certainly  not  in 
the  whole ; perhaps  not  even  in  any  single 
article : and  let  them  agree  to-day,  they 
would  disagree  to-morrow.  This  is  evident 
enough  with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the 
laws  : and  it  w'ould  be  still  more  extraordi- 
nary if  they  agreed  in  point  of  that  is, 

if  they  were  conceived  in  precisely  the  same 
strings  of  words.  What  is  more,  as  the  lan- 
guages of  nations  are  commonly  different,  as 
well  as  their  laws,  it  is  seldom  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  have  so  much  as  a single  word 
• in  common.  However,  among  the  words  that 
are  appropriated  to  the  subject  of  law,  there 
are  some  that  in  all  languages  are  pretty  ex- 
actly correspondent  to  one  another : which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  nearly  as  if  they  were 
the  same.  Of  this  stamp,  for  example,  are 
those  which  correspond  to  the  w'ords  power, 
right,  obligation,  liberty,  and  many  others. 

It  follows,  that  if  there  are  any  books 
which  can,  properly  speaking,  be  styled  books 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  they  must  be 
looked  for  within  very  narrow  limits.  Among 
such  as  are  expository,  there  can  be  none  that 
are  authoritative : nor  even,  as  far  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  laws  is  concerned,  any  that  are 
unauthoritative.  To  be  susceptible  of  an 
universal  application,  all  that  a book  of  the 
expository  kind  can  have  to  treat  of,  is  the 
import  of  w'ords : to  be,  strictly  speaking, 
universal,  it  must  confine  itself  to  termino- 
logy. Accordingly  the  definitions  which  there 
has  been  occasion  here  and  there  to  inter- 
sperse in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  and 
particularly  the  definition  hereafter  given  of 
the  word  law,  may  be  considered  as  matter 
belonging  to  the  head  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence. Thus  far  in  strictness  of  speech : 
though  in  point  of  usage,  where  a man,  in 
laying  down  w’hat  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
law',  extends  his  views  to  a few  of  the  nations 
with  which  his  o^vn  is  most  connected,  it  is 
common  enough  to  consider  what  he  writes 
as  relating  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

It  is  in  the  censorial  line  that  there  is  the 
greatest  room  for  disquisitions  that  apply  to 
the  circumstances  of  all  nations  alike : and 


in  this  line,  what  regards  the  substance  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  as  susceptible  of  an  uni- 
versal application,  as  what  regards  the  words. 
That  the  laws  of  all  nations,  or  even  of  any 
two  nations,  should  coincide  in  all  points, 
would  be  as  ineligible  as  it  is  impossible: 
some  leading  points,  however,  there  seem  to 
be,  in  respect  of  which  the  laws  of  all  civi- 
lized nations  might,  without  inconvenience, 
be  the  same.  To  mark  out  some  of  these 
points  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  the  business 
of  the  body  of  this  work. 

XXV. 

In  the  second  place,  w'ith  regard  to  the 
political  quality  of  the  persons  whose  conduct 
is  the  object  of  the  law'.  These  may,  on 
any  given  occasion,  be  considered  either  as 
members  of  the  same  state,  or  as  members 
of  different  states : in  the  first  case,  the  law 
may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  internal ; in 
the  second  case,  to  that  of  international*  ju- 
risprudence. 

Now  as  to  any  transactions  w'hich  may 
take  place  betw'een  individuals  w'ho  are  sub- 
jects of  different  states,  these  are  regulated 
by  the  internal  laws,  and  decided  upon  by 
the  internal  tribunals,  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  states  : the  case  is  the  same 
where  the  sovereign  of  the  one  has  any  im- 
mediate transactions  wdth  a private  member 
of  the  other : the  sovereign  reducing  him- 
self, pro  re  natci,  to  the  condition  of  a private 
person,  as  often  as  he  submits  his  cause  to 
either  tribunal ; whether  by  claiming  a bene- 
fit, or  defeJiding  himself  against  a burthen. 
There  remain,  then,  the  mutual  transactions 
between  sovereigns  as  such,  for  the  subject 
of  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  may 
be  properly  and  exclusively  termed  interna- 
tional.^ 

* The  word  international,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  a new  one ; though,  it  is  h^ed,  suffi- 
ciently analogous  and  intelligible.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  express,  in  a more  significant  way,  the 
branch  of  law  which  goes  commonly  under  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nations:  an  appeUation  so 
uncharacteristic,  that,  were  it  not  lor  the  force 
of  custom,  it  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  inter- 
nal jurisprudence.  The  chancellor  D’Augues* 
seau  has  already  made,  I find,  a similar  remark: 
he  says,  that  what  is  commonly  called  droit  des 
ffcns,  ought  rather  to  be  termed  droit  entre  les 
ffcns.^ 

-f-  In  the  times  of  James  I.  of  England,  and 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  certain  merchants  at  Lon- 
don happened  to  have  a claim  upon  Philip,  which 
his  ambassador  Gondemar  did  not  think  fit  to 
satisfy.  They  applied  for  counsel  to  Selden,  who 
advised  them  to  sue  the  Spanish  monarch  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  prosecute  him  to  an 
outlawry.  They  did  so : and  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don were  accordingly  commanded,  in  the  usual 
form,  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  Philip, 
whereever  it  was  to  be  found  within  their  baili- 
wick. As  to  the  sheriffs,  Philip,  we  may  believe, 


a 


(Euvres,  tom.  ii.  p.  337,  edit.  1773,  12mo. 
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With  what  degree  of  propriety,  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  persons  of  this  description 
can  come  under  the  appellation  of  lawn,  is  a 
question  that  must  rest  till  the  nature  of  the 
thing  called  a law  shall  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly unfolded. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  international 
jurisprudence  may,  as  well  as  internal,  be 
censorial  as  well  as  expository;  unauthorita- 
tive  as  well  as  authoritative. 

XXVI. 

Internal  jurisprudence,  again,  may  either 
concern  all  the  members  of  a state  indiscri- 
minately, or  such  of  them  only  as  are  con- 
nected in  the  way  of  residence,  or  otherwise, 
with  a particular  district.  Jurisprudence  is 
accordingly  sometimes  distinguished  into  na- 
tional and  provincial.  But  as  the  epithet 
provincial  is  hardly  applicable  to  districts  so 
small  as  many  of  those  which  have  laws  of 
their  own  are  wont  to  he,  such  as  towns, 
parishes,  and  manors ; the  term  local  (where 
universal  jurisprudence  is  plainly  out  of  the 
question)  or  the  term  particular,  though  this 
latter  is  not  very  characteristic,  might  either 
of  them  be  more  commotlious.* 

xxvii. 

Third,  with  respect  to  time.  In  a work 
of  the  expository  kind,  the  laws  that  are  in 
question  may  either  be  such  as  are  still  in 
force  at  the  time  when  the  book  is  writing, 
or  such  as  have  ceased  to  be  in  force.  In 
the  hitter  case,  the  subject  of  it  might  be 
termed  ancient ; in  the  former,  present  or 
livim/  jurisprudence:  that  is,  if  the  substan- 
tive and  no  other,  must  at  any 

rate  be  employed,  and  that  with  an  epithet 
in  both  cases.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a book 
of  the  former  kind  is  rather  a book  of  his- 
tory than  a book  of  jurisprudence;  and,  if 
the  word  jurisprudence  be  expressive  of  the 
subject,  it  is  only  with  some  such  words  as 
histonj  or  antiquities  prefixed.  And  as  the 
laws  which  are  any  where  in  question  are 
supposed,  if  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary. 


was  in  no  great  fear  of  them:  but,  what  answered 
the  same  purpose,  he  happened  on  his  jiait  to  have 
demands  ujxin  some  otner  merchants,  whom,  so 
long  as  the  outlawry  remained  in  force,  there 
was  no  proceeding  against.  Gondemar  paid  the 
money.®  This  was  internal  jurisprudence : if 
the  dispute  had  been  betwixt  Philip  and  James 
himself,  it  would  have  been  international. 

As  to  the  word  intcrmiiionul,  from  this  work, 
or  the  first  of  the  works  edited  in  French  by  Mr. 
Dumont,  it  h.is  taken  root  in  the  language  Wit- 
ness Reviews  and  Newspapers. 

• Tne  term  municipal  seemed  to  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  till  it  was  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish author  of  the  first  eminence,  to  signify 
internal  law  in  general,  in  contradistinct'on  to 
international  law,  and  the  imaginary  law  of 
nature.  It  might  still  be  used  in  this  sense, 
without  scruple,  in  any  other  language. 


to  be  those  which  are  in  force,  no  such  epi- 
thet  as  that  of  present  or  living  commonly 
appears. 

Where  a book  is  so  circumstanced,  that 
the  laws  which  form  the  subject  of  it,  though 
in  force  at  the  time  of  its  being  written,  are 
in  force  no  longer,  that  book  is  neither  a 
book  of  living  jurisprudence,  nor  a book  on 
the  history  of  jurisprudence  : it  is  no  longer 
the  former,  and  it  never  was  the  latter.  It 
is  evident  that,  owing  to  the  changes  which 
from  time  to  time  must  take  place,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  in  every  body  of  laws,  every 
book  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  of  an  expo- 
sitory nature,  must,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  come  to  partake  more  or  less  of  this 
condition. 

The  most  common  and  most  useful  object 
of  a history  of  jurisprudence,  is  to  exhibit 
the  circumstances  that  have  attended  the 
establishment  of  laws  actually  in  force.  But 
the  exposition  of  the  dead  laws  which  have 
been  superseded,  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  living  ones  which  have  su- 
perseded them.  The  great  use  of  both  these 
branches  of  science,  is  to  furnish  examples 
for  the  art  of  legislation. f 

XXVIII. 

Fourthly,  in  point  of  expression,  the  laws  . 
in  question  may  subsist  either  in  the  form  of 
statute,  or  in  that  of  customary  law. 

As  to  the  difference  between  these  two 
branches  (which  respects  only  the  article  of 
form  or  expression)  it  cannot  properly  be 
made  appear  till  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  definition  of  a law. 

XXIX. 

Last,  the  most  intricate  distinction  of  all. 
and  that  which  comes  most  frequently  on 
the  carpet,  is  that  which  is  made  between 
the  civil  branch  of  jurisprudence  and  the  pe- 
nal ; which  latter  is  wont,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  receive  the  name  of  criminal. 

What  is  a penal  code  of  laws  ? AVhat  a 
civil  code  ? Of  what  nature  are  their  con- 


•f-  Of  what  stamp  are  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Puffendorf,  and  Burlamaqui  ? Are  they  poli- 
tical or  ethical,  historical  or  juridical,  expository 
or  censorial  ? Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes 
another : they  seem  hardly  to  have  settled  the 
matter  with  tnemselves.  A defect  this  to  which 
all  books  must  almost  unavoidably  be  liable, 
which  take  for  their  subject  the  jiretended  law 
of  nature;  an  obscure  phantom,  which,  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it, 
points  sometimes  to  manners,  sometimes  to  laws; 
sometimes  to  what  law  is,  sometimes  to  what  it 
oufflit  to  be.**  Montesquieu  sets  out  upon  the 
censorial  plan : but  long  before  the  conclusion, 
as  if  he  had  forgot  his  first  design,  he  throws 
off  the  censor,  and  puts  on  the  antiquarian. 
The  IMarquis  Bcccaria’s  book,  the  first  of  any 
account  that  is  uniformly  censorial,  concludes  as 
it  sets  out  with  penal  jurisirrudence. 


• Selden’s  Table-Talk,  tit.  Law. 


See  ch.  ii.  [Principles  adverse]  par.  14. 
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tents  ? Is  it  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  laws, 
the  one  penal  the  other  civil,  so  that  the 
la  ws  in  a penal  code  are  all  penal  laws,  while 
the  laws  in  a civil  code  are  all  civil  laws? 
Or  is  it,  that  in  every  law  there  is  some  mat- 
ter which  is  of  a penal  nature,  and  which 
therefore  belongs  to  the  penal  code ; and  at 
the  same  time  other  matter  which  is  of  a 
civil  nature,  and  which  therefore  belongs  to 
the  civil  code  ? Or  is  it,  that  some  laws  be- 
long to  one  code  or  the  other  exclusively, 
while  others  are  tlivided  between  the  two  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  in  any  manner 
that  shall  be  tolerably  satisfactory,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  a law  is ; mean- 
ing one  entire  but  single  law : and  what  are 
the  parts  into  which  a law,  as  such,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  distinguished:  or,  in  other  words, 
to  ascertain  what  the  properties  are  that  are 
to  be  found  in  every  object  which  can  with 
propriety  receive  the  appellation  of  a law. 
I'his,  then,  will  be  the  business  of  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  : what  concerns  the  im- 
port of  the  word  criminal,  as  applied  to  law, 
will  be  discussed  separately  in  the  fifth. * 

• Here  ends  the  original  work,  in  the  state  into 
which  it  was  brought  in  November  17(10.  What 
follows  is  now  added  in  January  1700. 

1.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections,  in- 
tended, as  expressed  in  the  text,  to  have  been 
added  to  this  chapter,  will  not  here,  nor  now,  be 
given ; because  to  give  them  in  a manner  tole- 
rably complete  and  satisfactorji,  might  require  a 
considerable  volume.  Tliis  volume  will  form  a 
work  of  itself,  closing  the  series  of  works  men- 
tioned in  the  preface. 

Wh.at  follows  here  may  serve  to  give  a sliglit 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  task,  which  such 
a work  will  have  to  atchieve:  it  will  at  the  same 
time  furnish,  not  any  thing  like  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  questions  mentioned  in  the  te.xt, 
but  a slight  and  general  indication  of  the  course 
to  be  taken  for  giving  them  such  an  answer. 

2.  What  is  a law  ? what  the  parts  of  a law  ? 
The  subject  of  these  questions,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  the  lo^irnl,  the  ideal,  the  iiifcl/ccfnal 
whole,  not  the p/tij.siail  one:  the  la-v,  and  not  the 
statute.  Art  inquiry,  directed  to  the  latter  sort 
of  object,  could  neither  admit  of  difficulty  not 
aflbnl  instri’.ction.  In  this  sense,  wliatever  is 
given  for  law  by  the  person  or  persons  recognised 
as  possessing  the  power  of  making  laws,  is  lau\ 
ThelMetamorijhosesof  Ovid,  if  thus  given,  would 
be  law.  So  much  as  was  embraced  by  one  and 
the  same  act  of  authentication,  so  much  as  re- 
ceived t’i'.e  touch  of  the  sceptre  at  one  stroke,  is 
one  law:  a w'hole  law  amt  nothing  more.  A 
statute  of  George  II  made  to  substitute  an  or 
instead  of  an  and  in  .i  former  statute,  is  a com- 
plete law;  a statute  containing  an  entire  body 
of  laws,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  would  not  be 
more  so.  By  the  word  luzi',  then,  as  often  as  it 
occurs  in  the  succeeding  pages,  is  meant  that 
ideal  object,  of  which  the  part,  the  whole,  or  the 
multiple,  or  an  assemblage  of  parts,  wholes,  and 
multiples  mixed  together,  is  exhibited  by  a sta- 
tute; not  the  statute  which  exhibits  tliem. 

b.  Every  law,  when  complete,  is  eiilier  of  a 
corrciie  or  nneuertive  nature. 

A coercive  law  is  a command. 


An  uncoercive,  or  rather  a di.rcoercive  law,  ia 
the  revocation  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a coercive 
law. 

4.  What  has  been  termed  a declaratory  law, 
so  far  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  either  a 
coersive  or  a discoercive  law,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a hiw.  It  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
act  of  the  will  exercised  at  the  time : it  is  a mere 
notification  of  the  existence  of  a law,  either  of 
the  coercive  or  the  discoercive  kind,  as  already 
subsisting:  of  the  existence  of  some  document 
expressive  of  some  act  of  the  will,  exercised,  not 
at  the  time,  but  at  some  former  period.  If  it 
does  any  thing  more  than  give  information  of  this 
fact,  viz.  of  the  prior  existence  of  a law  of  eitlier 
the  coercive  or  the  discoercive  kind,  it  ceases  pro 
lanto  to  be  what  is  meant  by  a declaratory  law, 
and  assuming  either  the  coercive  or  the  discoer- 
cive quality. 

5.  Every  coercive  law  creates  an  offence;  that 
is,  converts  an  act  of  some  sort  or  other  into  an 
offence.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  it  can  im~ 
pose  obligation,  that  it  can  produce  coercion. 

6.  A law  confining  itself  to  the  creation  of  an 
offence,  and  a law  commanding  a punishment  to 
be  administered  in  case  of  the  commission  of 
such  an  offence,  are  two  distinct  laws:  not  parts 
(as  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  accounted 
hitherto)  of  one  and  the  same  law.  The  acts 
tlicy  command  are  altogether  different;  the  per- 
sons they  are  addressed  to  are  altogetlier  dif- 
ferent. Instance,  Let  no  man  steal;  and.  Let 
the  judge  cause  whoever  is  convicted  of  stealing 
to  be  hanged. 

They  might  be  styled,  the  former,  a simple 
imperative  law;  the  other,  a punitory;  but  the 
puiutory,  if  it  commands  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  and  does  not  merely  permit  it,  is  as 
truly  imperative  as  the  other:  only  it  is  puni- 
tory besides,  which  the  other  is  not. 

7.  A law  of  the  discoercive  kind,  considered 
in  itself,  can  have  no  punitory  law  belonging  to 
it:  to  receive  the  assistance  and  support  of  a 
punitory  law,  it  must  first  receive  that  of  a sim- 
nly  imperative  or  coercive  law,  and  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  the  punitory  law  will  attach  itself,  and 
not  to  the  discoercive  one.  Example;  discoer- 
cive law.  The  sheriff  has  power  to  hung  all  such 
as  the  judge,  proceeding  in  due  course  of  law, 
shall  order  him  to  hung.  Example  of  a coercive 
law,  made  in  sup]>ort  of  the  above  discoercivi 
one:  Let  no  man  hinder  the  sheriff  from  hung- 
ing  such  as  the  judge,  proceeding  in  due  course 
of  larv,  shall  order  him  to  hang.  Example  of  a 
punitory  law,  made  in  support  of  the  above  co- 
ercive one:  Let  the  judge  cause  to  be  im prison,  d 
whosoever  attempts  to  hinder  the  sheriff  from 
hanging  one  whom  the  jedge,  proceeding  in  due 
course  of  law,  has  ordered  him  to  hang. 

8.  Blit  though  a simply  imperative  law,  and 
the  punitory  law  attachecl  to  it,  are  so  far  distinct 
laws,  that  the  former  contains  nothing  of  the 
latter,  and  the  latter,  in  its  direct  tenor,  contains 
nothing  of  the  former;  yet  by  implication,  and 
that  a necessary  one,  the  punitory  does  involve 
and  include  the  import  of  the  simple  imperative 
law  to  which  it  is  appended.  To  say  to  the 
judge.  Cause  to  le  hanged  whoever  in  due.  form 
of  law  is  convietid  of  stealing,  is,  though  not  a 
direct,  yet  as  intelligible  a way  of  intimating  to 
men  in  general  tliat  they  must  not  steal,  as  to 
say  to  them  directly,  Do  not  steal:  and  one  sees, 
how  much  more  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

9.  1 1 should  seem,  then,  that  wlicrever  a simnly 
imperative  law  is  to  have  a punitory  one  appended 
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to  it,  the  former  might  be  spared  altogether:  in 
which  case,  saving  the  exception  (which  natu- 
rallv  should  seem  not  likely  to  be  a frequent 
one)  of  a law  capable  of  answering  its  purpose 
without  such  an  a])pendage,  there  should  be  no 
occasion  in  the  whole  body  of  the  law  for  any 
other  than  punitory,  or,  in  other  words,  than 
penal,  laws.  And  tnis,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
case,  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  a large 
quantity  of  niatter  of  the  expository  kind,  of 
which  we  come  now  to  speak. 

10.  It  will  happen  in  the  instance  of  many, 

Srobably  of  most,  possibly  of  all,  commands  en- 
ued  with  the  force  of  a public  law,  that,  in  the 
expression  given  to  such  a command,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  terms  too  complex 
in  their  signification,  to  exhibit  the  requisite 
ideas,  without  the  assistance  of  a greater  or 
less  quantity  of  matter  of  an  expository  nature. 
Such  terms,  like  the  symbols  used  in  algebraical 
notation,  are  rather  substitutes  and  indexes  to 
the  terms  capable  of  themselves  of  exhibiting 
the  ideas  in  question,  than  the  real  and  imme- 
diate representatives  of  those  ideas. 

Take  for  instance  the  law,  Thou  shall  not 
steal:  Such  a command,  were  it  to  rest  there, 
could  never  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
law.  A word  of  so  vague  and  uncxplicit  a 
meaning  can  no  otherwise  perform  this  office, 
tnan  by  giving  a general  intimation  of  a variety 
of  propositions,  each  requiring,  to  convey  it  to 
the  apprehension,  a more  particular  and  ample 
assemblage  of  terms.  Stealing,  for  example, 
(according  to  a definition  not  accurate  enough 
for  use,  hut  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  pur- 
pose) is  the  taking  of  a thing  which  is  another's, 
by  one  who  has  no  title  so  to  do,  and  is  con- 
scious of  his  having  none.  Even  after  this  ex- 
osition,  supposing  it  a correct  one,  can  the  law 
e regarded  as  completely  expressed  ? Certainly 
not.  For  what  is  meant  by  a man's  having  a 
T 1 T I.  E lo  take  a th  ing  ?■  To  be  complete,  the  law 
must  have  exhibited,  amongst  a multitude  of 
other  things,  two  catalogues;  the  one  of  events 
to  which  it  nas  given  the  quality  of  conferring 
title  in  such  a case;  the  other  of  the  events  to 
which  it  has  given  the  quality  of  taking  it  away. 
W'^hat  follows?  That  for  a man  to  have  stolen, 
for  a man  to  have  had  no  title  to  what  he  took, 
either  no  one  of  the  atticles  contained  in  the  first 
of  those  lists  must  have  happened  in  his  favour, 
or  if  there  has,  some  one  of  the  number  of  those 
contained  in  the  second,  must  have  happened  to 
his  prejudice. 

11.  Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  a general  law, 
that  while  tne  imperative  part  of  it,  the  punctnm 
salicns  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  this  artificial 
body,  shall  not  take  up  above  two  or  three  words, 
its  expository  appendage,  without  which  th;it  im- 
perative part  could  not  rightly  perform  its  office, 
miw  occupy  a considerable  volume. 

Rut  this  may  equally  he  the  case  with  a pri- 
vate  order  given  in  a family.  Take  for  instance 
one  from  a bookseller  to  his  foreman  : Remove, 
from  this  shop  to  my  new  one,  my  whole  stock, 
according  to  this  printed  catalogue.  Remove, 
from  this  shop  to  my  new  one,  my  whole  stock,  is 
the  imperative  matter  of  this  order ; the  catalogue 
referred  to  contains  the  expository  apjiendage. 

12.  The  same  mass  of  expository  matter  may 
serve  in  common  for,  may  appertain  in  common 
to,  many  commands,  many  masses  of  imperative 
matter.  Thus,  amongst  other  things,  the  cata- 
xtgue  of  collative  and  ablative  events,  with  re- 
spect to  tillcs  above  spoken  of  (see  No.  9 of  this 


note),  will  belong  in  common  to  all  or  most  of 
the  laws  constitutive  of  the  various  offences 
against  property.  Thus,  in  mathematical  dia- 
grams, one  and  the  same  base  shall  serve  for  a 
whole  cluster  of  triangles. 

13.  Such  expository  matter,  being  of  a com- 
plexion so  different  from  the  imperative,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  if  the  connection  of  the  former  with 
the  latter  should  escape  the  observation : which, 
indeed,  is  perhaps  pretty  generally  the  case. 
And  so  long  as  any  mass  of  legislative  matter 
presents  itself,  which  is  not  itself  imperative,  or 
the  contrary,  or  of  which  the  connection  with 
matter  of  one  of  those  two  descriptions  is  not 
apprehended,  so  long  and  so  far  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  That  every  laxv  is  a command  or 
its  opposite,  may  remain  unsuspected,  or  apjH-ar 
questionable;  so  long  also  may  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  greater  part  of  those  masses  of  legis- 
lative matter,  which  wear  the  complexion  of 
complete  laws  upon  the  face  of  them,  also  the 
method  to  be  taken  for  rendering  them  really 
complete,  remain  undiscovered. 

14.  A circumstance,  that  will  naturally  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  discovery, 
is  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  impe- 
ration  of  a law  may  be  conveyed  — the  great  va- 
riety of  forms  which  the  imperative  part  of  a 
law  may  indiscriminately  assume:  some  more 
directly,  some  less  directly,  expressive  of  the 
imperative  quality.  Thou  shall  not  steal.  Let  no 
tnan  steal.  JVhuso  stcalcth,  shall  be  punished  so 
and  so.  If  any  man  ■•<tcal,  he  shall  be  punished 
so  and  so. ' Stealing  is  -where  a man  docs  so  and 
so;  the  punishment  for  stealing  is  so  and  so. 
To  judges,  so  and  so  named,  and  so  and  so  con- 
stituted, belong  the  cogniaanec  of  such  and  sum 
offences;  vl?..  slcaJi no:;  and  so  on.  These  are 
but  part  of  a miutitude  of  forms  of  words,  in 
any  of  which  the  command,  by  which  stealing 
is  prohibited,  might  equally  be  couched : and  it 
is  manifest  to  wliat  a degree,  in  some  of  them, 
the  imperative  quality  is  clouded  and  concealed 
from  ordinary  ajjprehension. 

15.  After  this  e-xidauation,  a general  propo- 
sition or  two,  that  may  be  laid  down,  may  help 
to  afford  some  little  insight  into  the  structure 
and  contents  of  a comjilete  body  of  Laws — So 
many  different  sorts  of  offences  created,  so  manv 
different  laws  of  the  coercive  kind  : so  many  c.r. 
ceptions  taken  out  of  the  descriptions  of  those 
offences,  so  many  laws  of  the  discocrcivc  kind. 

To  class  offences,  as  liath  been  attempted  to 
be  done  in  the  preceding  chajiter,  is  therefore  to 
class  la-ws:  to  exhibit  a comirlete  catalogue  of 
all  the  oft’euces  created  by  law,  including  the 
whole  raa.ss  of  expository  matter  necessary  for 
fixing  and  exhibiting  the  import  of  the  terms 
contained  in  the  several  laws,  by  w'hich  those 
offences  are  re.spectively  created,  would  be  to 
exhibit  a complete  collection  of  the  laws  in  force: 
in  a word,  a complete  body  of  law,  a pannomion, 
if  so  it  might  be  termed. 

IG.  From  the  obsci.rity  in  which  the  limits  of 
a law,  and  the  distinction  betwixt  a law  of  the 
civil  or  simply  imperative  kind  and  a punitory 
law,  are  naturally  involved,  results  tlie  obscurity 
of  tne  limits  betwixt  a civil  and  a penal  code,  be- 
twixt the  civil  branch  of  the  law  and  the  penal. 

The  question.  What  parts  of  the  total  mass  of 
legislative  matter  belong  to  the  civil  branch,  and 
-chat  to  the  penal  ? suj'poses  that  divers  political 
states,  or  at  least  that  some  one  such  state,  are 
to  be  found,  having  as  well  a civil  code  as  a penal 
code,  eacli  of  them  complete  in  its  kind,  ana 
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marked  oiu  by  certain  limits.  But  no  one  such 
state  has  ever  yet  existed. 

To  put  a question  to  which  a true  answer  can 
be  given,  we  must  substitute  to  the  foregoing 
question  some  such  one  as  that  which  follows : 

Suppose  two  masses  of  legislative  matter  to  be 
drawn  up  at  this  time  of  day,  the  one  under  the 
name  of  a civil  code,  the  other  of  a penal  code, 
each  meant  to  be  com])lete  in  its  kind : in  what 
general  way  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  matter,  as  above  distinguished, 
would  be  distributed  between  them  ? 

To  this  question  the  following  answer  seems 
likely  to  come  as  near  as  any  other  to  the  truth. 

The  civil  code  would  not  consist  of  a collec- 
tion of  civil  laws  each  complete  in  itself,  as  well 
as  clear  of  all  penal  ones. 

Neither  would  the  venal  code  (since  we  have 
seen  that  it  could  not)  consist  of  a collection  of 
punitive  laws,  each  not  only  complete  in  itself, 
but  clear  of  all  civil  ones.  But 

17.  The  civil  code  would  consist  chiefly  of  mere 
masses  of  expository  matter.  The  imperative 
matter,  to  which  those  masses  of  expository  mat- 
ter respectively  appertained,  would  be  found  — 
not  in  that  same  code — not  in  the  civil  code  — 
nor  in  a pure  state,  free  from  all  admixture  of 
punitory  laws;  but  in  the  penal  code — in  a state 
of  combination — involved,  in  manner  as  above 
explained,  in  so  may  correspondent  punitory  laws. 

1(1.  The  penal  code  then  would  consist  princi- 
pally of  punitive  laws,  involving  the  imperative 
matter  ot  the  whole  number  of  civil  laws:  along 
with  which  would  probably  also  be  found  various 
masses  of  ex]>ository  matter,  appertaining,  not 
to  the  civil,  but  to  the  punitory  laws.  The  body 
cf  penal  law,  enacted  by  the  Empress-Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  agrees  pretty  well  with  this  ac- 
count, 

19.  The  mass  of  legislative  matter  published  in 
French  as  well  as  German,  under  the  auspices  of 
Frederic  1 1,  of  Prussia,  by  the  name  of  Code 
Frederic,  but  never  established  with  force  of 
law,®  appears,  for  example,  to  be  almost  wholly 
composed  of  masses  of  expository  matter,  the  re- 
lation of  which  to  any  imperative  matter  ajipears 
to  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  ^prehended. 

20.  In  that  enormous  mass  of  confusion  and  in- 
consistency, the  ancient  Roman,  or,  asitis  termed 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  civil  law,  the  impera- 
tive matter,  and  even  all  traces  of  the  imperative 
character,  seem  at  last  to  have  been  smothered 
in  the  expository.  Esfo  had  been  the  language 
of  primasval  simplicity : esio  had  been  the  lan- 

uage  of  the  twelve  tables.  By  the  time  of 

ustinian  (so  thick  was  the  darkness  raised  by 
clouds  of  commentators),  the  penal  law  had  been 
crammed  into  an  odd  corner  of  the  civil  — the 
whole  c italogue  of  offences,  and  even  of  crimes, 
lay  buried  under  a heap  of  ohligaiions — u-ill  was 
hid  in  opimoii — and  the  original  esto  had  trans- 
formed Itself  into  videtm-,  in  the  mouths  even  of 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns. 

21.  Among  the  barbarous  nations  that  grew 
up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  law, 
emerging  from  under  the  mountain  of  expository 
rubbish,  reassumed  for  a while  the  language  of 
command:  and  then  she  had  simplicity  at  least, 
if  nothing  else,  to  recommend  her. 

22.  Besides  the  civil  and  the  penal,  every  com- 
plete body  of  law  must  contain  a third  branch, 
the  consiit utional. 


® Mir.aheau  sur  la  Monarchic  Prussienne,  tom. 
v,  liv.  fl,  p.  215. 


The  constitutional  branch  is  chiefly  employed 
in  conferring,  on  particular  classes  of  persons, 
powers,  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
society,  or  of  considerable  parts  of  it,  and  pre- 
scribing duties  to  the  persons  invested  with  those 
powers. 

The  powers  are  principally  constituted,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  discoercive  or  permissive  laws 
operating  as  exceptions  to  certain  laws  of  the 
coercive  or  imperative  kind.  Instance : A tax~ 
gatherer,  as  such,  may,  on  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  take  such  and  such  things  without  any 
other  TITLE. 

The  duties  are  created  by  imperative  laws, 
addressed  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  powers 
are  conferred.  Instance : On  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  such  and  such  a tax-gatherer  shall  take 
such  and  such  thhias.  Such  and  such  a judge 
shall,  in  such  and  such  a case,  cause  persons  so 
and  so  offending  to  he  hanged. 

The  parts  which  perform  the  function  of  in- 
dicating who  the  individuals  are,  who  in  every 
case  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  those 
classes,  have  neither  a permissive  complexion, 
nor  an  imperative. 

They  are  so  many  masses  of  expository  matter, 
appertaining  in  common  to  all  laws,  into  the 
texture  of  which,  the  names  of  those  classes  of 
persons  have  occasion  to  be  inserted.  Instance ; 
imperative  matter  : — Let  the  judge  cause  who- 
ever, in  due  course  of  law,  is  convicted  of  steal- 
ing, to  be  hanged.  Nature  of  the  expository 
matter: — Who  is  the  person  meant  by  the 
word  judge  ? He  who  has  been  invested  with 
that  office  in  such  a manner,  and  in  respect  of 
whom  no  event  has  happened,  of  the  number  of 
those  to  which  the  effect  is  given,  of  reducing 
him  to  the  condition  of  one  divested  of  that 
office. 

23.  Thus  it  is,  that  one  and  the  same  law,  one 
and  the  same  command,  will  have  its  matter 
divided,  not  only  between  two  great  codes,  or 
main  branches  of  the  whole  body  of  the  laws, 
the  civil  and  the  penal ; but  amongst  three  such 
branches,  the  civil,  the  penal,  and  the  consti- 
tutional. 

24.  In  countries  where  a great  part  of  the  law 
exists  in  no  other  shape,  than  that  of  what  in 
England  is  called  common  law,  but  might  be 
more  expressively  icrmcd  judiciary,  there  must 
be  a great  multitude  of  laws,  the  import  of  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  made  out  for  practice, 
without  referring  to  this  common  law,  for  more 
or  less  of  the  expository  matter  belonging  to 
them.  Thus,  in  England,  the  exposition  of  the 
word  title,  that  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
laws  of  property,  is  no  where  else  to  be  found. 
And,  as  uncertainty  is  the  very  essence  of  every 
particle  of  law  so  denominated  (for  the  instant 
It  is  clothed  in  a certain  authoritative  form  of 
W'ords  it  changes  its  nature,  and  passes  over  to 
the  other  denomination),  hence  it  is  that  a great 
part  of  the  laws  in  being  in  such  countries  re- 
mains uncertain  and  incomplete,  M'hat  are  those 
countries  ? To  this  hour,  every  one  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 

25.  Had  the  science  of  architecture  no  fixed 
nomenclature  belonging  to  it — were  there  no 
settled  names  for  distinguishing  the  different 
sorts  of  buildings,  nor  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  building  from  each  other  — wliat  would  it 
be  ? It  would  be  what  the  science  of  legislation, 
considered  with  respect  to  its  form,  remains  at 
pre.scnt. 

^I’ere  there  no  architects  who  could  distin- 
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};ui.>>h  a dwelling-house  from  a barn,  or  a side  I 
wall  from  a ceiling,  what  w'ould  architects  be  ? ! 
They  would  he  what  all  legislators  are  at  present. 

‘Jfl.  From  tliis  very  slight  and  imperfect  sketch 
may  be  collected,  not  an  answer  to  the  questions 
in  the  text,  but  an  intimation,  and  that  but  an 
imperfect  one,  of  the  course  to  be  taken  for 
giving  such  an  answer;  and.  at  any  rate,  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity, 
of  the  task. 

If  it  were  thought  necessary  to  recur  to  ex-  I 
perience  for  proofs  of  tliis  difficulty,  and  this 
necessity,  they  need  not  be  long  wanting. 

Take,  for  instance,  so  many  well-meant  en. 
deavouxs  on  the  inirt  of  jiopular  bodies,  and  so 
many  well-meant  recommendations  in  ingenious 
books,  to  restrain  supreme  representative  as- 
semblies from  making  laws  in  such  ami  such 
cases,  or  to  such  and  such  an  effect.  Such  laws, 
to  answer  the  intended  jiurpose,  require  a perfect 
mastery  in  the  science  of  law,  considered  in  re- 
spect of  its  form— in  the  sort  of  anatomy  spoken 
of  in  the  preftice  to  this  work  : but  a perfect,  or 
even  a moderate  insight  into  that  science,  would 
prevent  their  being  couched  in  those  loose  and 
inadequate  terms,  in  which  they  may  be  observed 
so  frequently  to  be  conceived  ; as  a perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dictates  of  utility  on  that 
head  would,  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  those 
instances,  discounsel  the  attempt.  Keep  to  the 
letter,  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  making 
of  bad  laws  you  will  find  them  prohibiting  tlie 
making  of  the  most  necessary  laws,  perhaps  even 
of  all  laws : quit  the  letter,  and  they  express  no 
more  than  if  each  man  were  to  say.  Your  laics 
shall  become  ipso  facto  void,  as  often  as  thcij 
contain  any  thing  which  is  not  to  my  mind. 

Of  such  unhappy  attempts,  examples  may  be 
met  with  in  the  legislation  of  many  nations  : but 
in  none  more  frequently  than  in  that  newly- 
created  nation,  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  if 
not  the  most  enlightened,  at  this  day  on  the 
globe. 

27.  Take  for  instance,  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  enacted  by  the  state  of  North-Caroliiia, 
in  convention,  in  or  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1 71111,  and  said  to  be  copied,  with  a small 
exception,  from  one  in  like  manner  enacted  by 
the  state  of  Virginia.” 

The  following,  to  go  no  farther,  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  article  : — 

“ 'I'hat  there  are  certain  natural  riglits,  of 
which  men,  when  they  form  a social  compact, 
cannot  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  among 
which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  mciins  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protect- 
ing property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  hap- 
piness and  safety.” 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  oversight  of  confining  to 
posterity  the  benefit  of  the  rights  thus  declared, 
what  follows  ? That  — as  against  those  whom 
the  protection,  thus  meant  to  be  afforded,  in- 
cludes— every  law,  or  other  order,  divesting  a 
man  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  liberty,  is  void. 

Therefore  this  is  ihe  case,  amongst  others, 
with  every  coercive  law. 


» Rechcrchcs  stir  Les  Etati  Unis,  llvo.  1788, 
*01  i.  p.  lltS. 


'I'herefore,  as  against  the  persons  thus  pro- 
tected, every  order,  for  example,  to  pay  money 
on  the  score  of  taxation,  or  of  debt  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual,  or  otherwise,  is  void  ; for 
the  effect  of  it,  if  complied  with,  is  “ to  depfUr. 
and  divest  him,"  pro  tanto,  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  viz.  the  liberty  of  paying  or  not  payin'>- 
as  he  thinks  proper  : not  to  mention  the  species 
opposed  to  imprisonment,  in  the  event  of  sucli  a 
mode  of  coercion  being  resorted  to  : likewise  of 
property,  which  is  itself  a “ means  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  of  pur. 
suing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety," 

Therefore  also,  as  against  such  persons,  every 
order  to  attack  an  armed  enemy,  in  time  of  war, 
is  also  void  : for,  the  necessary  effect  of  such  an 
order  is,  “ to  deprive  some  of  them  of  the  enjan. 
men!  of  life," 

The  above-mentioned  consequences  may  suf- 
fice for  examples,  amongst  an  endless  train  of 
similar  ones.*' 

Leaning  on  his  elbow,  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found and  solemn  meditation,  “ What  a multi, 
tude  of  things  there  arc,"  exclaimed  the  dancing- 
master  iVIarcel,  in  a minuet!" — .May  we  now 
add  ? — and  in  a law  ! 


*>  The  Virginian  Declaration  of  Riglits,  'said, 
in  the  French  work  above  quoted,  to  iiave  been 
enacted  the  1st  of  .June  1778,  is  not  inserted  in 
the  publication  entitled  “ The  Constitutions  of 
the.  several  independent  States  of  America,  cVc.” 
Published  by  order  of  Congress : Philadd)ihia 
printed  : Reprinted  for  Stockdale  and  Walker, 
London,  178'2  : though  that  publication  contains 
the  form  of  government  enacted  in  the  same  con- 
vention, between  the  ffth  of  May  and  the  5th  of 
July  in  the  same  year. 

Rut  in  that  same  publication  is  contained  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  province  of  Mas. 
sachusetts,  dated  in  the  years  1779  and  1780, 
which  in  its  first  article  is  a little  similar  : sdso 
one  of  the  ])rovince  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  be- 
tween .July  15th  ar  d September  28ih.  in  which 
the  similaiity  is  rather  more  considerable. 

Moreover,  the  famous  Declaration  of  hide, 
peudence,  published  by  Congress  July  5th  1/70, 
after  a preambular  openii  g.  goes  on  in  tl'.ese 
words  : ”■  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  seif.rvidcnl : 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  arc 
endued  by  the  Creator  with  eertain  nnalienal.lc 
rights  ; that  amongst  those  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness," 

The  Virgitiian  Declaration  of  Rights  is  that, 
it  seems,  which  claims  the  honour  of  having 
served  as  a model  to  those  of  the  other  Provitices; 
and  in  respect  of  the  above  leaditig  article,  at 
least,  to  the  above-mentioned  general  Declaration 
of  Independency.  See  Kecherches,  &c.  I.  197. 

M’ho  can  help  lamenting,  that  so  rational  a 
cause  should  be  rested  upon  reasons,  so  much 
fitter  to  beget  objections,  than  to  remove  them 

Rut  with  men  tvho  are  unanimous  and  hearty 
about  measures,  nothing  so  weak  but  may  pass 
in  the  character  of  a reason  : nor  is  this  the  first 
instance  in  the  world,  where  the  conclusion  has 
supported  the  premises,  instead  of  the  premises 
the  conclusion. 
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PKOMULGATION  OF  THE  LAWS, 

AND 

PROMULGATION  CF  THE  REASONS  THEREOF.* 


I.  PROMULGATION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

Let  us  suppose  the  general  code  completed, 
and  that  the  seal  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
set  to  it.  What  remains  to  be  done  ? 

That  a law  may  be  obeyed,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  known ; that  it  may  be 
known,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  promulgated. 
But  to  promulgate  a law,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  he  published  with  the 
sound  of  trumpet  in  the  streets ; not  only  that 
it  should  be  read  to  the  people ; not  only  even 
that  it  should  be  printed:  all  these  means 
may  be  good,  but  they  may  be  all  employed 
without  accomplishing  the  essential  object. 
They  may  possess  more  of  the  appearance 
than  the  reality  of  promulgation.  To  pro- 
mulgate a law,  is  to  present  it  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  to  be  governed  by  it  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  may  have  it  habitually 
in  their  memories,  and  may  possess  every 
facility  for  consulting  it,  if  they  have  any 
doubts  respecting  what  it  prescribes. 

There  are  many  methods  of  attaining  this 
end : none  of  them  ought  to  be  neglected ; 
but  it  has  been  too  common  to  neglect  them 
all.  The  forgetfulness  of  legislators  in  this 
respect  has  e.xceeded  every  thing  which  could 
have  been  imagined.  I speak  more  particu- 
larly of  modern  legislators.  We  shall  find 
models  deserving  of  imitation  in  antiquity ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  example  which 
should  have  had  the  greatest  weight  among 
Christian  nations,  should  have  had  scarcely 
any  intluence  in  this  respect.  They  have 
borrowed  from  Moses,  laws  which  possessed 
only  a relative  and  local  utility;  but  they 
have  not  imitated  him  in  that  which  bears 
the  noblest  character  of  wisdom,  and  which 
is  suited  to  all  times  and  all  places. 

It  is  said  by  some  naturalists,  that  the 


• Edited  from  the  French  of  Dumont,  and 
the  original  MSS.  and  printed  works  of  Ben-  | 
tham.  1 


ostrich  is  among  the  most  stupid  of  birds, 
inasmuch  as  it  leaves  its  eggs  in  the  sand, 
unmindful  that  the  passing  foot  may  crush 
them.  If  this  were  true,  Bacon,  who  has 
converted  into  sources  of  wisdom  so  many  of 
the  ancient  fables,  might  have  turned  it  into 
an  apologue ; and  the  legislator  who,  after 
having  framed  his  laws,  abandons  their  pro- 
mulgation to  chance,  and  thinks  that  his  task 
is  finished  when  the  most  important  of  his 
duties  has  only  begun,  would  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  ostrich. 

It  is  true,  that  before  laws  can  be  promul- 
gated, they  must  exist.  That  which  is  called 
unwritten  law,  which  consists  of  rules  of  ju- 
risprudence, is  a law  which  governs  without 
existing.  The  learned  may  exercise  their  in- 
genuity in  guessing  at  it ; but  the  unlearned 
citizen  can  never  know  it.  Were  these  rules 
to  receive  an  authentic  form,  and  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, they  would  no  longer  be  mere 
rules,  but  would  become  real  laws.  To  ren- 
der them  such,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  my  plan  ; and  the  facility  of  pro- 
mulgiition  has  been  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects which  I have  had  in  view.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I have  divided  the  general  code 
into  particular  codes,  that  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated or  collected  together,  according  to  the 
powers  and  wants  of  t!:e  individuals  whom 
they  respectively  concern. 

To  promulgate  the  English  laws  as  they 
exist  at  present ; to  pile  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  upon  the  top  of  the  statutes  of  par- 
liament, would  be  chimerical ; it  would  be  to 
present  the  sea  to  those  that  thirst:  it  would 
do  nothing  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
would  not  he  able  to  comprehend  them.  A 
point,  say  the  mathematicians,  has  no  parts : 
so  neither  are  there  any  parts  in  chaos. 

If  the  laws  be  good,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  known ; if  otherwise,  the 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  mischievous:  for 
example,  if  you  leave  in  your  code  bad  coer- 
j cive  laws,  persecuting  laws,  it  is  well  that 
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they  remain  undiscovered  by  informers.  If 
your  laws  of  procedure  favour  the  impunity 
of  crimes ; if  they  afford  means  of  eluding 
justice,  of  evading  taxes,  of  cheating  credi- 
tors, it  is  well  that  they  remain  unknown. 
But  what  other  system  of  legislation  besides 
this  will  gain  by  being  unknown? 

There  are  some  laws  which  seem  to  have 
a natural  notoriety;  such  are  those  which 
concern  crimes  against  individuals;  as  theft, 
personal  injiirie.s,  fraud,  murder,  &c.  But  this 
notoriety  does  not  extend  to  the  punishment, 
w'hich,  however,  is  the  motive  upon  which 
the  legislature  relies  for  procuring  obedience 
to  the  law.  It  does  not  extend  even  to  those 
circumstances,  often  so  delicate,  wdiich  must 
be  noticed  before  the  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  traced  among  so  many  crimes  differently 
punished,  nor  even  to  those  actions  which  are 
either  innocent  or  meritorious. 

The  dissemination  of  the  law's  ought  to  he 
regulated  by  the  numljer  of  persons  whom  they 
concern.  The  universal  code  ought  to  be  pro- 
mulgated to  all.  Tlie  particular  codes  ought 
to  be  set  before  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively refer.  A road-book  is  useful,  but  it 
is  of  most  use  to  those  who  are  to  be  guided 
by  its  regulations,  and  w'ho  wish  to  travel. 

The  universal  code  of  all  secular  books 
would  be  the  most  valuable,  and  almost  the 
only  one  necessary  for  all ; if  not  as  a book 
of  law,  at  least  as  a book  of  morals. 

The  sacred  hooks  command  men  to  be 
honest : a good  code  W'ould  ex{)luin  in  what 
justice  consists,  and  would  exhibit  in  what 
manner  it  was  possible  to  be  unjust. 

Probity,  prudence,  benevolence  ; these  are 
the  subjects  of  morality.  The  law'  ought, 
however,  to  ijiclude  all  that  relates  to  pro- 
bity ; all  that  teaches  men  to  live  together 
without  injuring  each  other. 

I'here  w'ill  then  remain  for  morality,  pru- 
dence and  benevolence  : but  secure  probity, 
and  prudence  will  have  few'er  snares  to  es- 
cape, and  W'ill  w'alk  more  securely : prevent 
men  from  injuring  one  another,  and  benevo- 
lence will  have  few'er  sufferings  to  relieve. 

Mkthods  of  Promulgating  the 
Universal  Code. 

Schools. 

It  ought  to  be  made  the  chief  book ; one  of 
the  first  objects  of  instruction  in  all  schools: 
it  formed  the  foundation  of  instruction  among 
the  Hebrew's  ; and  tradition  relates,  that  the 
Jewish  kings  w'ere  reejuired  to  make  a copy 
of  the  w'hole  law  with  their  own  hands. 

In  those  cases  in  whi<‘h  a certain  degree  of 
education  is  required  as  a pre-requisite  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a certain  employment,  the  as- 
pirant might  be  required  to  produce  an  exact 
copy  of  the  code,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
or  translated  into  a foreign  language. 


The  most  important  parts  of  it  might  be 
committed  to  memory,  and  repeated  as  a 
catechism  ; that,  for  example,  which  contains 
the  definition  of  offences,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  being  ranged  into  classes. 

In  this  manner,  before  sixteen  years  of 
age,  witliout  hindrance  to  any  other  studies, 
the  pu[)ils  in  public  schools  would  become 
more  conversant  with  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, than  those  law'yers  at  present  are,  whose 
hair  has  grown  grey  in  the  contentions  of  the 
bar.  The  change  would  arise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  laws  themselves. 

The  pupils  might  translate  the  national 
code  into  the  dead  languages ; they  might 
translate  them* into  the  living  languages; 
they  might  turn  them  into  verse,  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  laws. 

“ Teach  your  children,”  said  an  ancient 
philosopher,  “ w'hat  tliey  ought  to  know'  when 
they  are  men,  and  not  what  they  ought  to 
forget.”  This  |)hilosopher  would  not  have 
condemned  the  new  study  I propose. 

Churches. 

M’hy  should  not  the  reading  of  the  laws 
form,  as  it  did  among  the  Jews,  a part  of 
divine  service?  Would  not  the  association 
of  ideas  be  beneficial  ? Would  it  not  he  well 
to  represent  the  supreme  Being  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  laws  of  property  and  security? 
Would  it  not  add  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  if 
the  1 iw'S  respecting  parents  and  children  were 
read  upon  the  performance  of  baptism?  and 
the  laws  respecting  husbands  and  wives  at 
the  time  of  marriiige  ? 

J’his  public  reading  in  places  of  worship 
would  be,  as  respects  the  most  ignorant 
classes,  a means  of  instruction,  as  little  costly 
as  it  would  be  interesting ; and  the  code 
would  be  unnecessarily  voluminous,  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  read  it  through 
many  times  in  the  year. 

Different  Places. 

The  law's  which  only  concern  certain  places; 
as  m.arkets,  theatres,  higluvays;  ought  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  places  themselves,  w'here  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  to  observe  them. 
There  are  few  men  who  would  dare  to  violate 
a law,  speaking  as  it  w'cre  to  all  eyes,  and 
addressing  itself  to  ^11  as  to  so  many  w'it- 
nesses  upon  whom  it  would  call  to  bear  tes- 
timony against  the  evil  doer. 

Translations. 

If  the  nation  which  ought  to  obey  the  same 
laws  is  composed  of  different  peoples,  speak- 
ing different  languages,  it  is  proper  that  an 
authentic  translation  of  the  code  should  be 
made  into  each  of  these  languages  It  is  also 
proper  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
languages  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
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The  interests  of  these  nations  are  so  mingled, 
that  they  have  all  occasion  to  understand  the 
laws  of  the  others.  Besides,  it  would  prevent 
a stranger  from  falling  into  those  faults  which 
he  might  otherwise  commit  through  ignorance 
of  the  law,  and  also  guard  him  from  the  snares 
which  otherwise  might  be  laid  for  him  by 
abusing  his  ignorance.  Hence  Avould  arise 
security  for  commerce,  and  confidence  in 
transactions  among  foreign  nations.  It  is  a 
proceeding  called  for  by  candour  and  honesty. 

Have  you  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  king?  is  the  foolish  and  insi- 
dious question  asked  at  many  custom-houses 
of  the  stranger,  who,  perlia[>s  for  the  first 
time,  enters  the  kingdom,  llow  should  he 
know  those  ordinaiic.  s?  He  might  itqdy. 
Does  the  king  himself  know  them?  My 
reply  may  constitute  either  a snare  or  an 
offence.  Show  me  your  ordinances  in  my 
own  language,  and  then,  if  I deceive  you, 
punish  me. 

Particular  Codes. 

In  taking  up  a condition,  every  citizen  should 
be  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  the  code 
which  relates  to  that  condition.  The  code, 
according  to  its  extent,  should  be  printed  as 
a book,  or  on  a sheet.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  whole  code  cannot  be  printed  on  a sheet, 
an  abridgement  or  index  to  it  ought  so  to  be. 
This  sheet  should  be  required  to  be  stuck  up 
in  a fixed  place,  and  its  exhibition  in  this  man- 
ner should  be  made  a matter  of  police,  as  it 
respects  shops,  places  of  amusement,  theatres, 
&c.  The  rogues  would  doubtless  be  disposeil 
to  throw  a veil  over  so  unwelcome  a witness 
against  them;  in  tlie  same  manner  as  certain 
devotees  are  reported  to  have  done,  when  they 
\nshed  not  to  be  seen  by  their  saints. 

Laws  concerning  Contracts. 

There  is  one  species  of  promulg.ation  spe- 
cially adapted  to  agreements  among  indivi- 
duals and  to  wills.  With  regard  to  things  of 
sufficient  value,  it  might  be  required  that  they 
should  be  written  upon  stamped  paper,  which 
should  bear  upon  its  margin  a notice  of  the 
laws  concerning  the  transaction  to  which  it 
referred.  This  plan  is  borrowed  from  Ejiglish 
jurisprudence:  but  the  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  employed  are  very  few,  in  compari- 
son with  those  in  which  it  has  been  neglected, 
and  in  which  it  would  have  been  equally  use- 
ful. I have  gathered  with  carefulness  this 
precious  seed,  that  its  cultivation  may  be  ex- 
tended. 


II.  FROMULGATION  OF  REASONS. 

Foil  writing  laws,  it  is  enough  to  know'  how 
to  write:  for  establishing  them,  it  is  oidy 
necessary  to  possess  jiower.  The  difficulty 


consists  in  establishing  good  laws.  Now'  good 
laws  are  those  for  wdiich  good  reasons  are 
assignable:  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  esta- 
blished good  laws  justifiable  by  good  reasons; 
another  thing  to  have  discovered  those  rea- 
sons, and  to  have  [iresented  them  to  view  in 
the  most  advantageous  light.  A third  [u  oblein, 
yet  more  (bfficult  of  solution,  is  to  find  a com- 
mon base  for  all  the  law's ; one  unique  and  clear 
principle:  to  shew  their  harmony  with  it ; to 
dispose  them  in  the  best  order;  to  give  them 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  the  greatest  clear- 
ness of  which  they  are  susceptible:  to  find 
an  isolated  reason  for  a law,  is  to  do  nothing. 
A comparative  balance  for  and  against  is  de- 
sirable, since  w'e  cannot  rely  witli  confidence 
upon  a reason,  unless  W'e  can  be  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  stronger  to  oppose  to  it  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

To  the  present  time,  reasons  have  been  re- 
garded as  works  of  supererogation.*  We  need 
not  be  astonished  at  this.  Legislators  have 
been  hitherto  directed  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant points  by  a species  of  instinct : they 
have  felt  an  evil ; they  have  confusedly  sought 
for  a remedy.  Law's  have  been  made  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  towns  were 
built.  To  look  for  a plan  among  these  heaps 
of  ordinances,  W'ould  be  like  searching  for  an 
order  of  architecture  amidst  the  huts  of  a 
village.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a principle  that  a law  ought  only 
to  bear  a character  of  absolute  authority? 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  great  restorer  of 
learning,  w'ill  not  allow  that  reasons  should 
be  assigned,  because  it  might  lead  to  disputes 
concerning  the  law.f  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  felt  that  the  best  reasons  he  could  have 
given  would  have  been  found  imperfect:  he 
had  no  desire  to  satisfy  the  peojile;  no  inclina- 
tion to  fake  the  pains  necessary  for  satisfying 
them.  Besides  this,  in  his  time  the  wisdom 
of  kings  scarcely  differed  from  the  divine: 
stet  pro  rat  lone  voluntas,  was  their  motto. 

It  must  lie  acknowledged,  that  at  the  period 
at  which  Bacon  lived,  the  notions  respecting 
the  principles  of  law  were  too  imperfect  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a reasonable  system. 
He  was  more  qualified  than  any  one  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  the  best  reasons  which  coidd 
have  been  assigned  for  the  greater  part  ot  the 
then  existing  laws;  and  therefore  he  might 
fear  to  expose  them  to  a trial  w Inch  they'  coidd 
not  sustain.  But  this  is  no  ground  for  fear, 
that  laws  founded  upon  reasons  based  in  utility 
will  be  liable  to  be  thus  overthrown  : when 
such  a code  shall  have  been  accoin|)lished, 

• There  are,  however,  honourable  exceptions. 

-f-  Lcffcs  dccct  rs.w  jnbaties  non  flixpiitnntcs.  — 
Bar.  de  augni.  sclent. 

The  maxim  of  Bacon  is  perfe  tlyjust,  wlien 
ap])lied  to  the  law  itself,  — which  ought  only  to 
present  a pure  and  simple  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  legislator. 
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should  all  the  lawyers  in  the  world  attack  it 
with  keenest  appetites,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult ? They  would  be  like  vipers  biting  at  a file. 

There  would  have  been  many  more  codes 
supported  by  reasons,  if  those  who  have  made 
the  laws  had  believed  themselves  to  be  as 
superior  in  information  to  their  tellow-men, 
as  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  power.  Those 
who  had  felt  themselves  furmshed  with 
strength  to  enter  upon  the  career,  would  not 
have  renounced  this  more  flattering  part  of 
their  employment.  If  there  had  been  no  oc- 
casion to  satisfy  the  people,  they  would  have 
been  desirous  of  satisfying  themselves:  they 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  assume 
infivllibility  at  the  same  moment  that  they  re- 
nounced the  guidance  of  reason.  Those  who 
are  able  to  convince  men,  will  treat  them  like 
men ; those  who  only  command,  avow  their 
inability  to  convince. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  that  the 
composition  and  sanction  of  a code  of  laws 
should  proceed  from  the  same  hand.  The 
situation  in  which  a sovereign  is  placed,  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the 
duties  he  has  to  fulfil,  absolutely  exclude  him 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  details  which  such 
a work  demands.  Engaged  in  the  labyrinths 
of  jurisprudence,  a Ciesar,  a Charlemagne,  a 
Frederick,  would  appear  no  more  than  an  or- 
dinary man.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
such  a work  should  be  the  result  of  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  a sovereign.  Suppose  a 
perfect  code  framed,  the  sovereign  who  should 
recognise  its  merit,  and  give  it  his  support, 
would  rank  above  all  other  sovereigns.  lie 
would  not,  however,  be  considered  the  author 
of  the  reasons  by  which  the  code  wasattended : 
these  would  have  proceeded  from  the  hand 
which  penned  them.  The  compiler  of  the 
code  and  the  sovereign  would  each  have  their 
parts  to  act  before  the  public.  “You  tell  me,” 
might  the  latter  say,  “ that  the  laws  you  have 
framed  are  only  good  and  wse,  and  it  is  well : 
subject  them  to  the  proof.”  “Sire,”  might 
the  compiler  reply,  “ the  laws  which  I have 
proposed  arc  not  the  product  of  caprice ; there 
is  not  a syllable  which  1 have  put  there,  for 
which  there  did  not  appear  to  me  a good  and 
conclusive  reason;  not  a single  regulation 
which  did  not  appear  to  me  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  your  people.  Permit  me,  then,  to  add  my 
reasons  throughout  the  whole  of  your  code : 
by  no  other  means  can  you  be  so  completely 
assured  of  their  merit,  or  I who  have  adopted 
or  invented  them,  or  the  people  who  will  have 
to  obey  them.” 

Besides,  if  the  name  of  the  sovereign  has 
most  influence  upon  the  present  generation, 
that  of  the  compiler  will  have  most  with 
the  generations  to  come.  Power,  whilst 
living,  may  ally  itself  with  the  reputation  of 
vvisdoin;  but  this  union  is  dissolved  by  death. 


The  veneration  for  great  talents  is  increased 
when  the  foibles  of  the  individual  are  forgot- 
ten, and  when  the  dread  of  rivalry  no  longer 
exists.  The  veneration  which  thus  attaches  to 
the  man  of  genius  who  is  dead,  will  serve  to 
protect  his  labours  against  preciiiitatc  change. 

We  proceed  to  consider,  in  greater  detail, 
the  different  adi  antages  which  would  result 
fr()m  a constant  and  sustained  application  of 
this  method.  An  innovation  always  requires 
to  be  justified:  an  innovation  which  extends 
to  the  entire  system  of  the  laws,  requires  the 
strongest  reasons  for  its  justilication. 

We  may  observe,  then,  in  general,  that  if 
the  laws  were  constantly  accompanied  with 
a commentarij  of  reasons,  they  would  better 
fulfil  the  design  of  the  legislator  in  all  res[iects : 
they  would  be  more  pleasantly  studied,  more 
easily  known,  more  constantly  retained,  and 
more  cordially  approved.  All  these  desirable 
effects  are  intimately  connected  among  them- 
selves, and  the  attainment  of  either  is  one  step 
towards  obtaining  the  others. 

If  the  study  of  the  law  is  dry,  it  arises  much 
less  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  'I’bat 
which  renders  books  of  jurisprudence  so  dry 
and  wearisome,  is  the  confusion,  the  want  of 
connection,  the  appearance  of  caprice,  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  any  reason,  and  the 
barbarous  nomenclature  of  the  mass  of  in- 
coherent and  contradictory  laws.  Compilers 
have  made  their  works  an  exercise  of  patience, 
and  have  addressed  them  only  to  the  memory. 
The  laws  presented  under  this  austere  form 
appear  only  to  require  obedience,  and  never 
lay  aside  their  severity.  Let  the  laws  be  ac- 
companied by  justificatory  reasons:  this  will 
shed  a portion  of  interest  over  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  make  the  study  of  them  agreeable. 
In  reading  the  laws,  we  shall  then  learn  to 
think,  and  shall  discover  the  solution  of  many 
enigmas  which  had  previously  been  inexpli- 
cable to  us:  by  this  means  we  shall  enlarge 
and  strengthen  our  minds ; we  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  counsels,  as  it  were,  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  sages  who  have  framed  the  laws, 
and  shall  find,  in  their  works,  a manual  of 
philosophy  and  morals.  The  truths  developed 
in  the  laws  are  interesting:  and  when  they 
shall  thus  have  been  clearly  arranged,  and  their 
connection  exhibited,  this  study  will  become 
interesting  to  the  young,  instead  of  repulsive 
even  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  engage 
in  it.  When  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  connected 
with  reason  and  philosophy,  and  shall  have 
been  rendered  easy  of  acquisition,  it  will  even 
become  a disgrace  not  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

This  exposition  of  reasons  will  render  the 
laws  more  easily  understood.  A rule,  the 
reason  of  which  is  unknown,  takes  no  hold 
upon  the  understanding:  those  things  are 
best  comprehended,  of  which  we  know  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  The  terms  of  law 
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may  be  clear  and  familiar : add  to  them  the 
.-eason  of  tlie  law,  and  the  liglit  is  iticroased; 
no  doubt  rests  upon  the  real  intention  of  the 
legislator;  the  mind  of  the  reader  holds  im- 
mediate communion  with  the  mind  of  the 
author. 

The  more  clearly  the  laws  are  understood, 
the  more  easily  will  they  he  retaiised.  The 
reasons  annexed  will  serve  as  a kind  of 
nicul  inemon/:  they  \vill  serve  as  a s[)ecies 
of  cement,  by  which  to  unite  ail  those  regu- 
lations which  would  otherwise  appear  as  frag- 
ments itiid  dispersed  ruins. 

The  reasons  theinseUes  would  serve  as  a 
kind  of  guide  in  those  cases  in  which  the  law 
was  unknown  : it  would  be  possible  to  judge 
beforehiuul  what  its  regulations  would  be ; 
and  by  knowing  the  principles  td'  the  legis- 
lator, to  [ilace  oneself  hy  imaginarion  in  his 
situation;  to  divine  or  conjectiire  his  will  in 
the  same  maniun-as  we  conjecture  what  would 
he  the  determination  of  a reasonable  being 
with  \vhoiii  we  had  long  livi'd,  and  with  whose 
maxims  we  were  well  acipiainted. 

lint  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  which 
results  from  conciliating  the  approbation  of 
all  minds,  hy  satisL  ing  the  public  judgjnont, 
and  obtainirigobedience  to  the  laws  ; not  fi'om 
a passive  ininciple  of  blind  fear  alone,  but 
with  the  concurrence  of  tlie  will  also. 

AVhen  the  people  are  dreaded,  reasons  are 
sometimes  olFcred  to  them.  Hut  this  extra- 
ordinary method  raix'ly  succeeds,  because  it 
IS  extraordinary;  the  people  snsiieci  ihcie  is 
some  intention  to  deceive  ; they  are  put  upon 
their  guard,  ami  yield  rather  to  tlieir  mistrust 
than  to  liieir  judgment. 

^\'illlout  reasons,  ail  laws  may  he  con- 
demned or  (lelendcil  with  equal  hliudiiess.  If 
we  listen  to  ii’.no\ at ors,  the  most  salntai-y 
law  will  be  dc-:ivuate.ii  as  tyranuical:  if  we 
listen  to  a crowii  ot  lawyers,  the  most  absurd 
law,  if  i‘s  origin  be  unknown,  will  pass  for 
wisdom  itself. 

Exhibit  tlie  reasons  of  the  hnvs,  and  you 
disariii  all  clicais  and  (iinatics;  because  thus 
you  will  eive  to  all  di>.cussions  respecting  the 
laws  a (dear  and  dctorniinate  object.  'I'iicrc 
is  the  law;  there  is  the  reason  assigmul  for 
tluit  law.  Is  it  ;t  good  reason?  is  it  had? 

Tiie  ijuestion  is  |■c(luced  fo  tiii-  siiiqde  issue. 

I’.'it  ihoso  who  have  studied  the  progress  of 
piiiitic.d  (pitirrels,  ktiow  that  the  object  of  the 
beads  of  parties  espetdally  is  to  avoid  this 
fital  '•iaiai,  this  exaie.ii.Htion  of  Utility ; per- 
somilities,  atirii|uiry.  law  of  nature,  laws  of 
lUiioiis,  ami  ;i  tiiousiun!  other  terms  of  this  j pro'.c;  not  for  their  own  sakes,  liecaiise  they 


terul  their  infliienre  over  nature: 

the  code  of  public  opinion  wouul  be  formed 
by  analogy  upon  the  code  of  the  la\vs,  ami 
by  the  Jigreement  between  the  man  and  the 
citizen  ; obedience  to  the  huvs  would  come  to 
he  hardly  distingitishablc  from  the  feeling  of 
liberty. 

The  commentary  of  reasons  would  be  of 
grciit  utility  in  the  application  of  the  laws; 
it  W’ould  be  a compass  for  the  judges  ami  all 
govermnimt  functionaries.  Tlie  reason  as- 
signed would  tmeeasingly  direct  back  to  the 
intention  ot  the  legislator,  all  those  who  wan- 
dered from  it.  A false  interpretation  would 
not  square  witli  this  reason  : unintentional 
('i'rors  would  become  almost  impossible  ; pre- 
varications could  not  be  hidden;  the  whole 
course  ot  the  law  would  be  enlightened,  ami 
the  citizens  would  judge  the  judges. 

In  a point  of  view  still  more  enlarged,  the 
adoption  of  this  iiian  is  recommended  by  its 
iulluence  upon  the  perfection  of  the  law.  The 
necessity  of  furnishing  a sulbcient  reason  for 
every  law,  u'ould  he  a preservative  against  a 
hlimi  routine  on  the  one  hand,  ami  a restraint 
to  every  thing  arbitrary  on  the  other.  If  you 
are  re((uire(l  to  slate  your  reason  for  each 
[iroposition,  it  will  he  necessaiw  to  think,  in- 
stead of  to  copy;  to  possess  clear  ideas,  ami  to 
admit  nothing  with.(ji;'y  proof.  There  will  no 
longer  he  any  op(iortimity  for  presia  ving  in 
the  laws  fantastic  disfiiictions,  useless  regnla- 
tions,  unnecessary  restraints ; inconsist cncii's 
will  become  too  prominent ; the  disproporlior 
between  good  and  evil  will  become  too  of- 
lensive.  'i’he  most  defective  parts  will  con- 
tinually tend  towards  amelioration  upon  the 
plan  of  the  most  peril  et.  'I'liose  parts  which 
liavc  attained  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
perfection  will  never  lose  it;  a good  leat-oii 
for  tlieir  existence  will  alwavs  prove  a safe- 
guard, which  will  deieml  them  against  pre- 
cipitate ami  cajiricioiis  changes;  a phalanx  so 
strong  will  daunt  the  most  audacious  iiuio- 
valor.  'I’lie  strength  of  the  reason  will  be- 
come the  strengtli  of  the  law:  it  will  act  as 
an  aiiehor  to  iireveiit  the  vessel  from  being 
driven  about  In  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  lic- 
iiig  iiiscnsihly  drawn  aside  hy  the  currents. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  laws,  ami  especially 
the  most  essential  laws,  are  founded  on  sm  li 
pal|)able  truths,  that  if  is  iinnecessury  to  prove 
them.  The  end  of  reasoning  is  eonviction  ; 
hut  if  complete  conviction  already  exist,  for 
ivhaf  purpose  emphiy  reasoning  to  produce  it? 

There  are  truths  which  it  is  neeessarv  to 


have  been  invented  as  a means  ot  pre- 
venting recourse  to  this  short  method  ot 
shortcriing  ami  resolving  controversies. 

If  the  laws  were  foumled  upon  reasou,  ttioy 
would  iiifu«e  themselves,  so  to  speak,  into  the 


ire  acknowledged,  but  tluit  an  opening  may 
he  made  lor  the  reception  of  other  tniilis 
which  depend  upon  liicni.  It  is  ncccssaiy  to 
dciiionstvate  ceriain  palpable  truths,  in  order 
that  others,  which  may  dcpeml  upon  them. 


minds  of  the  people : tlicy  would  form  [lart  j may  be  adopted.  It  is  iii  this  manner  we  pro. 
of  the  Ingic  of  the  people  ; they  would  ex- j vide  for  the  reception  of  lirst  principles,  which. 
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once  received,  prepare  tlie  way  for  tlie  ad-  [ 
mission  of  all  other  trutiis.  All  tlie  world 
acknowledges  that  assassination  is  an  evil 
action:  its  punishnient  ought  to  be  severe: 
every  body  is  agreed  again.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  mischievous  effects  of  assas- 
sination, it  will  be  necessary  as  a step  towards 
bringing  men  to  acknowledge  the  fitness  of 
•ilielaw  which  distinguishes  between  dilferent 
species  of  assassination,  that  it  may  only  pu- 
xish  them  according  to  tlieir  respective  de- 
grees of  malignity  ; that  those  actions  which 
bear  the  e.xterior  characters  of  assassination, 
a.jt  do  not  produce  its  bitter  fruits,  may  either 
not  be  punished,  or  only  punished  in  a less 
degree  ; for  example,  suicide,  duelling,  infan- 
ticide, murder  after  violent  provocation,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  evil  of  theft ; not  that  men  may  be 
led  to  agree  that  theft  is  an  evil,  but  that 
they  may  be  led  to  acknowledge  a multitude 
of  other  truths  which,  without  this  demon- 
stration, would  still  be  neglected.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  a variety  of  actions  may  be  collected 
together  under  this  head  of  crime,  which  have 
been  hitherto  neglected,  and  i’or  detaching 
others  which  have  no  sulbcient  relation  with 
crimes  of  this  class : in  a word,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  collecting  all  the  true 
and  genuine  species,  and  rejecting  all  the 
spurious,  in  order  to  establish  the  grounds  for 
appointing  dilferent  degrees  of  punishment. 

Why  should  the  laws  of  one  state  be  un- 
known in  every  other  ? They  have  been 
thrown  together  at  hazard,  without  connec- 
tion, and  without  arrangement.  There  is 
no  common  measure  among  them.  Without 
doubt,  there  are  cases  in  which  diversity  of 
situation  may  demand  diversity  of  legislation ; 
but  these  ca.ses  can  only  e.xist  in  a few  in- 
stances, and  those  much  fewer  than  is  usually 
imagined.  In  this  rcsjiect,  it  will  be  proper 
to  distinguish  between  an  absolute  and  a 
temporary  necessity:  an  absolute  necessity 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  that  cannot 
change ; a temporary  necessity  is  founded  upon 
accidental  circumstances,  vihicb  may  cliaiige. 

If  there  be  one  method  better  calculated 
than  another  to  bring  nations  more  nearly 
together,  this  which  I propose,  of  a system  of 
•aws  founded  upon  reasons  clearly  announced, 
is  one.  The  free  communication  of  know- 
ledge will  propagate  this  system  in  all  direc- 
tions the  instant  it  is  created;  such  a system 
of  legislation  will  prepare  for  itself  a universal 
dominion. 

Since  philosophers  have  begun  to  compare 
the  laws  of  different  nations;  when  they  have 
been  able  to  divine  any  reason,  to  observe 
any  relation  of  resemblance  or  of  contrast,  it 
has  been  a species  of  discovery.  If  legislators 
had  been  guided  by  the  principle  of  utility, 
these  researches  would  have  been  without 
m object ; the  laws  derived  from  the  same 
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[ principle,  tending  towards  the  same  object 
would  no  longer  present  systems  more  in' 
genious  than  solid,  in  wliich  we  have  to  seek 
to  find  any  reason  at  all ; and  in  which,  when 
any  one  fancies  be  buds  a reason  for  a law, 
he  thinks  the  law  is  justiiicd. 

Montesciuieii  lias  often  misled  bis  readers: 
be  employs  all  his  mind,  that  is  to  say,  a 
mind  of  the  first  order,  in  discovering,  amid 
the  chaos  of  laws,  the  reasons  which  may 
Inive  influenced  the  legislators.  He  has  been 
desirous  ol  lending  them  a wisdom  of  inten- 
tion in  insfitutions  the  most  contradictory  and 
the  most  extravagant.  Ihit  when  we  agree 
with  him  that  be  has  discovered  their  true 
motives,  at  what  conclusion  do  we  arrive? 
They  acted  upon  a reason  ; but  was  this  a 
good  reason  ? If  it  were  good  in  some  re- 
spects, was  it  tlie  best  reason?  If  they  had 
made  a law  directly  opposed  to  it,  would  thev 
not  have  done  better  ? Such  is  the  examina- 
tion which  always  remains  to  be  made:  such 
is  the  examination  to  which  lie  scarcely  ever 
descends. 

The  science  of  legislation,  though  it  has 
made  but  little  progress,  is  much  more  simple 
than  one  would  be  led  to  believe,  after  read- 
ing Montesfpiieu.  The  principle  of  utility 
directs  all  reasons  to  a single  centre:  the 
reasons  which  apply  to  the  detail  of  arrange- 
ments are  only  subordinate  views  of  utility. 

In  the  civil  law,  reasons  should  he  drawn 
from  four  sources;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
four  objects,  according  to  wliiidi  the  legislator 
ought  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  private  laws  : suiHinluicc,  ubundunce, 
e(juuliti/,  seciiril;/. 

Ill  penal  laws,  the  reasoiw  should  he  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  evil  of  oifences,  and 
from  that  of  the  remedies  of  wliicli  they  are 
susceptible.  These  remedies  are  of  four  kinds : 
preventive  remedies,  si(p}>ressh:e  remedies, 
satisfactive  remedies,  ]>enal  remedies. 

In  the  law  of  procedure,  the  reasons  should 
equally  derive  tlieir  source  from  the  different 
ends  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  : correct- 
nesft  oi  judf/ment^  fpiie/zness,  and  cconomu. 

In  liiiancial  law,  the  reasons  should  be 
drawn  from  two  principal  objects:  savin;/  in 
expense,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  ot  con- 
straint ; choice  of  the  tax,  in  order  to  avoid 
its  accessory  ineoiiveniencies. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  law  in  whicii 
the  custom  of  assigning  reasons  lias  been  fol- 
lowed to  a certain  point;  in  matters  ot  police, 
of  finance,  and  political  economy.  Tlieir  ob- 
jects are  modern : it  has  been  necessary  to 
create  every  thing,  nothing  relating  to  them 
being  found  in  the  ancient  laws.  AV  hat  has 
been  done,  has  been  not  only  an  invention, 
but  a positive  o[iposition  to  ancient  usages 
and  prejudices.  Hence  it  has  been  necessary 
to  combat  them  ; it  has  been  necessary  that 
authority  should  justify  itself.  Such  was  the 
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origin  of  those  preambles  to  their  laws,  which 
procured  so  much  credit  to  M.  Turgot  and 
M.  Nockar. 

But  there  are  much  more  important  bl  anches 
of  legislation,  in  which  it  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary to  assign  any  reasons:  the  civil  code, 
the  penal  code,  the  code  of  procedure.  If 
it  has  not  been  done,  it  is  not  tliat  they  liave 
not  dared  to  do  it,  but  because  they  knew 
not  how.  Lawyers  have  among  themselves 
a peculiar  language,  teclmical  reasons,  con- 
ventional fictions,  a logic  current  at  the  bar: 
but  they  have  an  indistinct  perception  that 
the  public  will  not  receive  it  with  the  same 
complacency  as  themselves ; that  they  will 
not  be  satislied  with  the  same  jargon. 

If  the  chancellors  of  kings  had  been  such 
men  as  Turgot  and  Neckar,  they,  like  them, 
would  have  felt  more  pride  in  giving  their 
reasons  tlnin  in  making  their  edicts.  In 
making  laws,  it  is  only  necessary  to  occupy 
a certain  position : in  order  to  make  a rea- 
sonalile  law.  ami  to  give  reasons  for  it,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  party  be  worthy  of  that 
position. 

But  an  isolated  reason  is  a mere  trifle:  the 
reasons  for  the  laws,  if  they  are  good,  are  so 
connected,  that  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  whole  body,  they  cannot  with 
certainty  be  given  for  any  part.  Hence,  in 
order  to  present  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  the  reason  for  a single  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  plan  of  a system  of  reasons  for 
all  the  laws  should  have  been  formed.  It  is 
necessai}  previously  to  ha\  e laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a reasonable  systejii  of  morality,  to 
have  analyzed  the  fnuneiple  of  utility,  and  to 
have  separated  it  from  the  two  false  prin- 
ciples of  sympathy  and  anti[)athy. 

To  gi\  c a reason  lor  a law,  is  to  show  that 
it  is  conformable  to  the  principle  of  utility. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  re- 
pugnance which  a certain  action  inspires  is 
not  a sullicient  ground  for  its  prohibition. 
Such  a prohibition  would  only  be  founded 
upon  the  priticiple  of  antif)athy. 

'J’he  satisfaction  which  another  action  af- 
fords to  us,  is  not  a sidlicient  ground  for  a 


law  authorisitig  its  performance.  Such  a law 
would  be  only  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
sympathy. 

The  principal  business  of  the  laws,  the  only 
business  which  is  evidently  and  incontestiblv 
necessary,  is  the  preventing  of  individuals 
from  pursuing  their  own  happiness,  by  the 
destruction  of  a greater  portion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  To  impose  restraints  upon 
the  individual  for  his  own  welfare,  is  the 
business  of  education;  the  duty  of  the  old 
towards  the  young ; of  the  keeper  towards 
the  madman : it  is  rarely  the  duty  of  the 
legislator  towards  the  jjeople. 

It  is  not  a merely  speculative  idea  which 
is  thus  recommended  : a system  of  penal  laws 
has  been  thus  sketched  out,  and  accompanied 
with  a commentary  of  reasons,  by  which  even 
the  least  important  regulations  are  justified. 

I am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
exposition  of  reasons,  that  I would  not  dis- 
pense with  one  of  them  at  any  price.  To 
confide  in  what  is  called  a fueliny  of  justice, 
a feeliiitj  of  truth,  is  a source  of  error.  I have 
seen,  upon  a thousand  occasions,  that  the 
greatest  mistakes  are  concealed  in  all  those 
Lelings  which  are  not  brought  to  the  touch- 
stone of  examination.  If  this  feeling,  this 
first  guide,  the  avaiU  courier  of  the  mind,  be 
correct,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  translate 
it  into  the  language  of  rea.son.  Pains  and 
pleasures,  as  1 have  repeatedly  shown,  are  the 
only  deal'  soui'ces  of  ideas  in  morals,  ^'hese 
ideas  may  be  rendered  familiar  to  all  the 
world.  The  catechism  of  reasons  is  worth- 
less, if  it  cannot  be  made  the  catechism  of 
the  people. 

I add  here,  as  an  example  of  this  theory, 
the  first  chapter  of  tlie  Penal  Code.  I have 
not,  however,  given  the  whole  of  it,  nor  in- 
serted all  the  forms  and  references  which  it 
ought  to  have,  if  it  formed  a part  of  the  code 
itself.  This  S[)ecies  of  precision  would  be 
superfluous  here.  This  example  may  also 
serve  as  a recapitulation  of  this  essay,  by 
showing  how  its  principles  may  be  put  m 
execution,  and  in  \\  hat  manner  its  theories 
may  be  carried  into  practice. 
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Of  Simple  PEasoxAi.  iNJi  nii:?:. 

Simple^  Corporal  liijuiy  is  citliur  positive  or 
negative.  Tliero  is  positive  simple  eoriionil 
injury,  when,  without  lawful  cause,'^  an  indi- 
vidual has  caused, or  contributed'^  to  cause, 
to  another,  a corporal  pain,  either  li>rht  or 
weighty,''  which  is  not  followed  by  any  ulte- 
rior coi  [)oral  evil.'^  There  is  sim[)le  corporal 
injury, when,  without  lawful  cause,  an  indi- 
vidual, seeing  another  in  danger,  abstains  from 
hel|(ing  hini,is  and  the  evil  liappens  in  conse- 
quence. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

* Without  lairful  caune.  Refer  to  the  gene- 
ral head,  “ Grounds  of  Jlistilication.” 

^ Canned.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  neither 
in  what  manner,  nor  by  what  means,  the  mis- 
chief has  been  done:  whether  the  person  have 
been  beaten  or  wounded;  whether  air,  v.ater, 
tight,  or  fire,  have  been  employed;  whether 
some  hideous  and  disagreeable  object  have 
been  presented  to  the  sight,  to  the  touch,  or 
to  the  tase;  wliether,  by  force  or  otherwise, 
a mischievous  drug  have  been  administered  ; 
whether  a dog,  or  some  other  animal,  have 
l».  en  employed  to  gratify  the  offender’s  ma- 
lice, or  an  innocent  person;  whether  it  have 
been  done  by  the  sufferer  himself,  as  by  in- 
ducing him  to  walk  into  a snare  or  into  a ditch  ; 
whether  the  necessary  means  of  relief  have 
been  removed  from  his  retich,  the  bread  from 
the  hungry  man,  the  medicine  from  the  sick: 
these  means,  and  all  others  which  have  mis- 
chief for  their  object,  are  included  in  the  de- 
finition of  a sinqjle  personal  injury. 

Contt ihuted.  Refer  to  the  general  title 
of  “ Co-delimpients.” 

TAght  or  u;eightg.  E very  thing  wh ich  takes 
place  against  the  will  of  the  party  injured,  even 
the  slightest  touch : hence  the  mischief  of  this 
offence  may  vary,  from  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness to  the  most  painful  tortures. 

^ Ulterior.  If  any  ulterior  mischief  happen, 
the  offence  no  longer  belongs  to  this  head;  it 
becomes  an  irreparable  corporal  injury,  or  an 
iinprisonment,  &c. 

^ Negative.  Refer  to  the  general  head  of 
“Negative  offences.” 


• Edited  from  the  French  of  Dumont,  and 
the  original  MSS.  and  printed  works  of  Ben- 
tham.  li.  s. 

-f-  See  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Ivegislation, 
chap,  xviii.  I Division  of  Offences]  Sini])!c  (.^or- 

foral  Injuries,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
rreparable  Corporal  Injuries,  and  from  i^Iental 
Injuries,  k.c. 


Abstaiun  from  helping  him.  Kverv  man 
is  bound  to  assist  those  who  have  need  of 
assistance,  if  he  can  do  it  without  exposing 
himself  to  sensible  inconvenience.  'I'liis  obli- 
gation is  stronger,  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
is  the  greater  for  the  one,  and  the  trouble  of 
preserving  him  the  less  for  the  other.  Such 
would  be  tlie  case  of  a man  sleeping  near  the 
fire,  and  an  individual  seeing  tlie  clothes  of 
the  first  catch  fire,  and  doing  nothing  tmvards 
extinguishingthem : the  crime  would  lie  great- 
er if  he  refrained  from  acting  not  simply  from 
idleness,  but  from  malice  or  some  pecuniary 
interest. 

PLNISIIM  ENTS. 

1.  Fine.  At  the  discretion  of  tlie  triimnal. 

2.  Imprixonment.  At  the  option  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  tribunal. 

3.  Seeurilji  far  good  Comlurt.  This  also  at 
option  and  discretion. 

4.  lu  verg  grave  caxe.x,  Faiiishinent  from  the 
presence  of  the  partg  injnriaf  f,r  a lime  or  fur 
ever.  This  also  at  option  and  discretion. 

5.  Costs.  At  option  and  discretion. 

N.B.  Each  of  these  articles  requires  refer- 
ences to  the  different  sections  of  tlie  geiier:il 
head  of  “ riinishments ;”  tliere,  the  plirases 
at  option  and  discretion  should  be  explained. 

At  option,  is  a concise  method  of  expressing 
that  it  will  1)0  lawful  for  the  judge  either  to 
employ  this  punishment  or  nut. 

At  discretion,  signifies  that  the  judge  oueht 
toemploy  a certain  portion  of  this  punishment, 
with  this  limitation,  that  he  slioubl  employ  so 
much  or  so  little,  as  shall  be  eonformabh'  to 
the  general  rules  prescribed  to  him  under  the 
general  head  of  “ Puuishments.’'J 

AUGRAVATIONS. 

1.  Siiperioritg  of  Ai/p.  ^Vhen  the  offended 
person  is  older  than  the  offender. 

2.  Sc.v.  ^^’hen  the  jiarty  injured  is  a female, 
and  the  delinquent  a male. 

Tlie  extra-portion  of  the  punir-hment  ought 
to  consist  of  a charaef  eristic  penance,  at  rise 
choice  of  the  tribunal,  with  greater  or  le-s 
publicity,  at  its  discretion. 

3.  Wcahiiess.  'When  the  party  injured  is  the 

inferior,  cither  as  res|ieets  natural  strength 
or  difference  of  weapons,  so  that  he  had  no 
ebanee  of  defending  liimsolt  with  success^ 

J It  is  impossible  to  give  all  these  explanations 
at  once:  that  every  difficulty  might  be  removed, 
it  would  1)0  necessary  to  publish  the  whole  Penal 
( ode.  The  readcr'is  recpiested  to  ob.serve,  that 
this  exam])!e  is  intended  jnimipally  to  show  tne 
use  of  a commcr.taiy  ot  reaions. 
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4.  Numbers.  Mlien,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  a.'gressors,  resistance  was  unequal  or 
impossible. 

o.  Parental  Relation.  When  the  party  in- 
jured stands  in  the  relation  of  father  or 
mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  to  the 
delinquent. 

The  delinquent  in  such  case  should  always, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  punishment,  un- 
dergo a penance,  more  or  less  pulilic,  upon  the 
stool  of  repentance,  with  his  liands  tied  above 
his  head,  and  an  inscription  stating  his  olfence. 

().  Qiiasi-paternit!/.  When  t!ie  delinquent 
is  a minor,  and  the  party  injured  his  guardian, 
his  preceptor,  or  his  master.*  He  who  brings 
ns  up  is  a second  parent.  Tiiis  circumstance 
will  still  have  some  force;  luit  it  wall  be  less 
when  the  delinquent  lias  attained  his  majority. 

If  there  be  no  ground  of  extenuation,  an 
extra  portion  of  characteristic  punishment 
should  be  awarded,  as  for  a like  injury  done 
to  a parent. 

7.  Premc’litation.  The  longer  an  olfence 
is  premeditated,  the  greater  is  the  aggravation. 
It  is  written,  “Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath.” 

8.  Nocturnal  Irruption.  This  is  the  case 
when  the  premeditated  offence  is  committed 
at  night,  after  being  concealed  on  the  premises 
to  wait  a favourable  opportunity',  or  when  the 
offender  has  broken  in,  or  has  attempted  to 
break  into  the  dwelling  of  the  party  injured. 

The  extra  portion  of  punishment  should  be 
characteristical  at  the  option  of  the  tribunal, 
and  attended  with  more  or  less  publicity  at 
discretion. 

t).  Ambuscade.  As  when  an  offender  make  s 
a sudden  attack  upon  his  adversary  when  un- 
prepared; as  if,  for  example,  he  hide  himself 
behind  a wall,  a hedge,  or  in  a hollow  way, 
or  spreads  his  snare  by  night. 

10.  Violation  of  Asylum. 

1 1 . Violation  of  Sleep. 

1'2.  Clandestlnity.  As  when  the  delinquent 
endeavours  to  hide  himself,  or  to  evade,  by 
other  means,  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

13.  Disguise.  As  when  the  delinquent,  ei- 
ther by  wearing  a mask,  or  otlier  clothes  than 
his  own,  seeks  to  render  himself  unknown. 

As  an  extra-punishment,  he  maybe  exposed 
to  a penance,  more  or  less  public,  in  an  iron 
mask,  or  in  a dress  similar  to  that  in  which 
he  had  disguised  himself. f 


• Tliis  would  only  refer  to  those  persons  wlio 
have  the  chief  care  of  the  minor,  being  entrust  cl 
hy  the  parent  or  guardian.  It  sliould  not  lie 
extended  to  ]iersons  who  are  only  charged  with 
certain  details  of  his  instruction,  and  who  have 
only  an  occasional  charge  of  him,  as  a writing 
or  dancing-master,  unless  by  a clause  having  this 
.'-neci.'d  object.  See  further,  ui)on  this  subject, 
tlie  laws  respecting  masters  and  servants,  day- 
labourers,  apjirentices,  and  slaves. 

•pother  aggravations  will  be  found  under 
the  dillerent  titles.  Theft,  Destruction,  I’ersoual 
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14.  Salary.  When  the  deh'nqueut  has  been 
hired  to  commit  the  crime. 

A chiinictcristic  punishment  would  be  a 
more  or  less  public  exhibition  of  the  delin- 
quent, with  the  wages  of  his  iniquity  suspend- 
ed about  his  neck. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  this  punish- 
ment ought  not  to  be  inflicted,  unless  the 
offemte  is  a very  grave  one.  Tlie  first  is,  when 
it  has  not  been  premeditated,  and  when  the 
suborner  can  shew  some  provocation  received : 
the  second  is,  when  the  suborner,  thus  pro- 
voked, is  the  weaker,  or  of  a superior  rank 
to  the  party  injured. 

15.  Project  of  Coercion.  When  the  object 
of  the  olleiice  is  to  compel  the  party  injured 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a certain  thing;  the  offence 
nevertheless  not  being  a theft  or  an  act  of 
clandestine  or  violent  destruction. 

Extra  punishment,  characteristic  punish- 
ment, the  extortion  |>ress,  the  cap  of  repent- 
ance: these  at  option  of  the  tribunal. 

Fine,  even  to  the  whole  of  his  property; 
conlinement,  banishment,  forced  labour,  li- 
mited or  perpetual : these  at  discretion. 

EXTliXtlATIOXS. 

When  the  delinquent  has  really  received, 
or  sincerely  believes  himself  to  have  received, 
a provocation  from  the  p;irty  injured,  this 
may  be  a source  of  extenuation.  That  which 
constitutes  the  provocation  is  a wrong:  this 
wrong  may  be  of  a legal  or  moral  kind. 

EXIM.AN’ATIONS. 

The  sincere  persuasion  ofeven  an  imaginary 
wrong,  furnishes  some  degree  of  extenuation. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  erroneous 
supposition  in  this  case  rest  upon  a point  of 
fact  or  a point  of  law.  It  turns  upon  a point 
of  fact,  when  you  believe  that  you  have  re- 
ceived a certain  damage  from  your  adversary, 
and  he  has  really  not  done  it  to  you : it  turns 
upon  a point  of  hiw,  when  you  believe  that  he 
has  no  right  to  do  you  a certain  damage,  and 
he  re:dly  has  the  right  to  do  it. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  whom  the  wrong 
in  question  immediately  refers:  whether  to 
the  party  himself  provoked,  or  to  any  person 
particularly  dear  to  him;  or  to  the  public  in 
general,  for  the  interests  of  the  publie  ought 
to  be  dear  to  every  one;  or  to  the  person  him- 
self who  gave  the  provocation,  tor  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  dear  to  every  man:  conse- 
quently, if  you  think  you  see  any  one  plunging 
into  vice,  and  the  vexation  with  which  you 
resent  his  evil  conduct  lead  you  to  strike  him, 
it  is  a less  crime  than  if  you  had  struck  him 
in  the  course  of  a quarrel  arising  out  of  your 
own  interests. 

The  wrong  done  may  be  either  moral  or 
legal.  A legal  wrong  is  one  which  is  punish - 

Insults,  Lasfivious  Attacks,  Offences  against 
.Justice,  Offences  against  the  Lnw  of  Nations, 
Orfences  against  rrovemment,  Ofl'encts  against 
Religion. 
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able  by  the  laws:  a moral  wrono:  may  be  any 
aft,  whether  punisliable  by  the  laws  or  not, 
which  being  hurtful  to  the  party  injured,  is 
liable  to  be  punished  by  the  censure  of  the 
world:  for  example,  an  act  of  violence,  of 
perfidy,  or  of  ingratitude. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATION. 

The  extenuation  furnished  by  provocation, 
is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  The  gravity  of  the  wrong. 
2.  Tlie  recentness  of  its  date.  3.  The  diffi- 
culty which  the  injured  party  might  have  in 
obtaining  legal  redress. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The  gravity  of  the  wrong,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, ought  not  to  be  estimated  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  evil  of  such  an  oft'ence  to  society 
in  general,  but  with  a view  to  its  tendency 
particularly  to  excite  resentment : con.se- 
quently,  a personal  insult,  or  an  act  of  defa- 
mation, constitutes  astrongerprovocation  than 
a theft. 

The  date  of  a provocation  rerpiircs  some 
particular  remarks.  At  the  same  distance  of 
time,  a provocation  may  be  more  or  less 
lively,  according  to  its  magnitude ; that  which 
weighs  do\ni  the  heart  may  be  yet  recent; 
whilst  another,  which  is  lighter  in  comparison, 
may  be  forgotten.  However,  as  a boundary 
is  requisite,  a provocation  ouglit  not  to  be 
esteemed  recent,  if  more  than  a montli  have 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  its  receipt,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  fact  to  which  it  is  al- 
leged to  have  given  rise. 

A provocation  should  be  dated,  not  from 
the  time  wlien  it  occurred,  but  from  the  time 
wlien  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
injured ; and  even  every  circumstance  adding 
much  to  the  malignity  of  the  action,  and  only 
becoming  known  after  the  other  parts  had 
been  known,  should  be  deemed  a renewal  of 
the  provocation:  thus,  if  after  having  learned 
that  a man  had  beaten  your  son;  — a month 
afterwards  you  should  learn  that  your  son 
had  lost  an  arm  in  consequence  of  the  blows; 
or  that  a man  with  arms  luid  fallen  upon  your 
son,  Avho  was  disarmed,  and  that  he  had  struck 
him  after  he  asked  for  quarter  : if  you  should 
attack  this  man  in  consequence,  and  beat 
him,  the  provocation  in  this  case  ought  to  be 
deemed  recent. 

Thus  a train  of  distinct  provocations,  wliich 
are  all  recent  with  respect  one  to  another, 
and  of  which  the  last  is  recent  with  relation 
to  the  fact  in  question,  ought  all  to  be  es- 
teemed recent  in  relation  to  this  tact.  This 
succession  is  what  properly  constitutes  the 
unity  of  the  quarrel. 

SECOND  EXTENUATION. 

If  a man,  in  defending  his  person  or  his 
property  from  attack,  does  more  inj  ury  to  his 


adversary  than  was  necessary  for  its  defence 
the  surplus  is  an  injury  ; but  an  injury  susl 
ceptible  of  excuse,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
vocation. This  is  even  the  most  favourable 
case,  since  it  is  not  only  recent,  but  imme- 
diate. 

In  judging  whether  an  attack  could  be  re- 
pulsed with  less  evil  to  the  aggressor,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  oneself  in  the  place  of  the 
attacked,  ami  to  recollect,  that  in  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind  he  could  not  coolly  consider 
all  his  means  of  defence,  and  choose  precisely 
that  which  should  accomplish  bis  purpose 
with  the  least  possible  evil  to  his  adversary. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  quiet  of  the  closet  and  the  bustle 
of  action. 

Suppose  that  a man  suddenly  assail  you 
with  a stick,  and  that  there  is  at  your  door 
a stick  and  a bar  of  iron  : you  seize  the  bar 
of  iron  and  strike  the  man  a dangerous  blow, 
or  kill  him.  This  ought  to  be  deemed  jus- 
tifiable self-defence,  unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  you  had  deliberately  taken  the  bar  of 
iron  in  preference  to  the  stick,  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  him,  or  woundiiig  him  more 
than  was  necessary  for  your  security. 

CO.MMEN'TARY  OF  REASONS  L'FON  THIS  LAW. 

lur.st  Why  are  the  slightest  in- 

juries of  this  kind  rendered  punishable  ? 

Anairer.  Because  there  is  always  a reason 
for  punishing  it.  There  is  no  sensation,  how 
indilferent  soever  it  may  appear,  Avhich  may 
not  become  an  intoleralile  torment  from  its 
duration  or  its  repetition.  Let  any  one  be 
allowed  to  touch  your  person  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  witliout  being  called  to  account 
for  it : he  may  abuse  this  liberty  so  much  as 
to  render  your  life  a burthen  to  you  : you 
become  in  effect  his  slave : you  will  live  in 
a state  of  perpetual  fear,  and  the  feeling  of 
your  inferiority  will  never  quit  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ollence  is  slight, 
the  punishment  may  be  so  also;  and  how 
small  soever  the  injury  may  be,  the  [)unish- 
ment  may  be  diminished  in  proportion ; be- 
cause the  judge  may  exercise  his  powers  of 
discretion  in  this  respect  on  the  side  ot  gen- 
tleness. 

Second  Question.  Why  are  negative  offences 
of  this  class  rendered  punishable,  as  well  as 
positive  offences? 

Answer.  Because  in  the  one  case,  as  well 
as  the  other,  the  punishment  is  well  grounded, 
is  efficacious,  is  necessary. 

7'/urd  Qiie.'ilion.  Why  is  an  ulterior  punish- 
ment added  to  that  which  is  included  in  the 
obligation  to  render  compensation  for  the  evil 
done  ? 

Atiswer.  Without  this  additional  punish- 
ment, it  will  not,  in  every  case,  be  certain 
that  the  amount  of  punishment  exceeds  the 
profit  of  the  ofience  How  can  it  be  ascei- 
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lained  that  the  compensation  directed  by  the 
judge  entirely  accomplished  its  purpose  ^ If 
it  be  not  complete,  the  offended  party,  so  to 
speak,  loses ; and  the  offender  gains.  Besides, 
there  are  differences  in  fortune,  with  regard 
to  which  a proportion  is  with  dilficully  esta- 
blished. It  is  much  for  one  to  receive  a 
certain  sum ; it  is  very  little  for  another  to 
pay  it.  The  rich  would  be  led  to  persua(!e 
themselves,  that  for  a certain  price  they  might 
satisfy  their  resentment  towards  those  of  an 
inferior  rank. 

Fourth  Question.  ’Wliy  is  a fine  found  among 
the  articles  of  punisliment  ? 

Answer.  Because  money  levied  by  way  of 
fine  produces  a double  advantage:  as  punish- 
ment, by  its  effect  on  the  delinquent;  as  a 
ta\,  which  tends  to  dimiinsh  by  its  amount 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  honest  citizens. 

Fifth  Question.  Why  employ  imprison- 
ment':' 

Answer.  To  provide  for  the  case  in  which 
the  delinquent  shall  not  have  wherewith  to 
pay  a line.  Also  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
a delinquent  secretly  supported  by  a party : 
a punishment  purely  pecuniary  would  not  at 
all  affect  hini. 

Sixth  (Question.  Why  require  security  ? 

Answer.  In  order  to  prevent  or  stille  all 
design  which  the  olfender  may  have  of  aven- 
ging himself  upon  his  adversary  for  having 
brought  him  to  justice,  and  delivered  him  up 
to  punishment. 

Seventh  Question.  Why  employ  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  injured  party  '? 

Answer.  Because  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  this  punishment  would  be  necessary, 
still  farther  to  humble  the  offender;  and  there 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  offended  party 
ought  to  be  spared  further  suffering.  Offences 
of  this  class  are  very  various.  There  is  no 
degree  of  torment  so  frightful,  which  m;iy  not 
belong  to  them.  It  may  therefore  happen 
that  the  sight  of  the  offender  may  prove  a 
source  of  suffering  to  the  offer.ded  pei  son  for 
a long  period,  and  even  for  ever.  If  one  of 
the  two  must  avoid  the  other,  it  is  more 
fitting  the  inconveniences  of  the  removal 
should  fall  upon  the  giulty,  rather  than  upon 
his  innocent  antagonist  whom  he  has  already 
injured. 

Fujhth  Question.  Why  is  age  a circum- 
stance of  aggravation  ? 

Answer.  In  order  that  the  text  of  the  law 
itself  may  be  a lesson  of  morality;  insomueli 
that  young  persons,  seeing  that  the  law  itself 
shows  a particular  regard  to  their  superiors 
in  age,  may  contract  a dis[)osition  always  to 
treat  them  with  particular  respect.  It  is 
by  age  that  men  acquire  experience;  and 
by  experience,  wisdom.  The  respect  of  tlie 
youngest  for  the  eldest  will  therefore  prove 
reciprocally  profitable. 

Ninth  Question.  Why  is  a particular  pro- 
tection extended  to  females  ? 
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Ansiocr.  A moral  object  is  again  in  view : 
it  is  proper  to  inspire  them  with  a most  delicate 
sense  of  honour ; and  this  object  is  attained 
by  increiusing  the  guilt  of  every  injury  done 
towards  them.  Besides,  the  law  ought  to  in- 
spire men  with  a disposition  of  peculiar  regard 
for  females,  because  they  are  not  all  beauti- 
ful, and  beauty  does  not  last  for  ever;  whilst 
the  men  have  a constant  superiority  over  the 
women,  on  account  of  their  superior  strength. 
There  may  also,  perhaps,  be  a superiority  of 
mental  strength,  either  derived  from  nature 
or  acquired  by  exercise. 

Tenth  Question.  Wliy  should  an  injury  of 
this  class  done  to  a parent  be  punished  with 
greater  severity  ? 

Answer.  For  a moral  end.  An  habitual 
disposition  in  children  and  minors  to  respect 
their  parents,  is  useful  even  to  themselves; 
that  tliey  may  the  more  readily  submit  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  those  who  know 
best  what  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and  who 
desire  their  welfare : it  is  useful  to  the  parents, 
to  whom  it  serves  as  a recompense  for  their 
expenses,  their  fears,  and  the  cares  of  educa- 
tion : it  is  also  useful  to  the  state;  because 
it  encourages  men  to  marry,  and  form  fami- 
lies, tvhich  constitute  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  a state. 

Some  of  these  reasons,  independently  of 
the  consideration  of  age,  apply  to  guardians, 
teachers,  and  masters. 

Eleventh  Question.  Why  is  premeditation 
a source  of  aggravation '? 

Answer.  The  greater  the  pertinacity  a man 
displays  in  his  resentments,  the  more  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  him  : the  longer 
his  desire  of  vengeance  continues,  the  more 
probable  is  it  that  it  will  be  gratified.  If  a 
man  who  is  irritated  against  you,  tlu'owafx)ut 
fire  and  Hanie ; if  his  irritation  continue  for  one 
day  only,  you  will  be  secure  if  you  are  pro- 
tected for  a day:  but  if  he  peixsevere  in  his 
intentions  of  avenging  himself  during  ten  days, 
the  danger  to  tvldch  you  are  exposed  from 
him  is  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  case. 
Those  who  hear  of  your  quarrel  with  him 
understand  this,  and  experience  a secret  un- 
easiness, when  they  recollect  that  they  have 
so  dangerous  a character  among  them.  1 hey 
may  not  understand  the  precise  reason  of  wliat 
they  feel ; but  this  is  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  public  feeling  towards  persons 
who  entertain  [)rojects  of  revenge  for  a longer 
or  a siiorter  time. 

2.  Besides,  the  longer  a man  is  governed 
by  hostile  feelings  upon  a given  occasion,  the 
stronger  proof  he  gives  of  perverse  anti-social 
dispositions.  The  punishment  must  be  more 
severe  which  is  to  o[)crate  upon  a hardened 
character  : that  whicli  would  be  suHicient  to 
soften  and  correct  a naturally  benevolent 
mind,  would  have  no  elfect  upon  an  impla- 
cable and  barbarous  heart.  Sucli  character* 
must  be  restrained  by  greater  terrors. 
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Twelfth  QueMion.  Wliy  arc  tlie  diiTercnt 
rir<'iimstaiu'cf=  of  attack  by  lyiiiff  in 

ambush,  and  violation  of  domicile,  when  ac- 
companied by  premeditation,  considered  as 
ajrgravations  V 

Answer.  These  difTerent  circumstances  all 
tend  to  increase  the  danger  and  terror  of  the 
individual  attacked  ; but  especially  when  the 
domicile  is  violated;  when  a man  secs  liiniselt 
forced  in  his  last  entrenchment,  in  his  in- 
terior asvlmn,  which  holds  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  him,  and  in  which  he  retires  to  sleep 
witii  contideii(;c.  If  your  adversary  await 
you  out  of  doors,  yon  can  take  precautions 
against  him:  you  arc  safe  while  you  remain 
at  home  ; but  if  doors  and  walls  do  not  stop 
him,  you  have  security  nowhere.  Such  is 
the  rertection  which  arises  in  e\  ery  mind,  and 
produces  general  alarm. 

lint  if  a quarrel  begin  at  night,  noctiirni/ij 
is  not  a circumstance  of  aggravation.  Even 
nocturnal  irruption  into  the  house  would  nei- 
ther be  so  dangerous  nor  so  alarming,  when 
the  individual,  warned  by  threats,  ^vas  able 
to  take  measures  for  escape  or  defence. 

Tliirteoilh  Quealinn.  Why  is  clandestinity 
made  a source  of  aggravation  ? 

Answe?-.  IJecause  it  augments  the  mischief 
of  the  offence:  it  adds  terror  to  sufferiyg, 
and  may  render  a man  the  most  miserable  of 
beings,  by  making  him  dread  a succession  of 
similar  injuries,  to  which  he  could  see  no  end, 
as  he  could  possess  no  defemee  against  an  in- 
visible enemy.  In  ordinary  cases,  wliere  we 
know  the  author  of  an  offence,  we  may  have 
the  protection  of  the  laws:  tve  maybe  sure, 
that  if  the  evil  is  not  repaired,  at  least  that 
it  shall  not  be  augmented,  it  will  not  remain 
unpunished.  But  if  the  delinquent  can  hide 
himself  behind  a curtain,  so  as  neither  to  be 
known  nor  suspected,  he  has  all  the  profit  of 
the  crime  : he  laughs  at  the  laws,  and  makes 
a jest  of  the  terrors  they  ought  to  inspire.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  from  him  the 
desire  to  have  recourse  to  inventions  of  this 
kind,  by  presenting  to  him  the  frightful  pro- 
spect of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  punish- 
ment, in  case  his  subtleties  should  be  detected. 
Ilis  artifices  will  appear  less  seductive,  when 
accompanied  with  such  fears. 

Fourteenth  Queation.  Why  is  disguise  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  its  punishment,  from 
other  means  of  clandestinity  ? 

Answer.  Disguise  may  increase  terror  to 
an  extreme  degree:  a deformed  mask,  along 
crape,  a white  veil  which  dresses  up  a [dian- 
tom,  may  have  the  strongest  effect  upon  the 
imagination  ; particularly  upon  weak  and  su- 
perstitious persons  or  invalids;  upon  women 
and  children.  This  circumstance  also  fur- 
nishes a favourable  O[)portunity  for  the  use  of 
a characteristic  and  striking  punishment. 

Fifteenth  Question.  Why  is  the  circum- 
stance of  wages  an  aggravation  ? 


Answer.  Fir.'t.  Because  it  increases  the 
alarm  and  di'.iiger : when  a man  beats  anoiliLT 
in  his  own  rpiai  rel,  this  violence  inspires  fears 
only  in  (hose  who  qu  n rel  with  him  ; hut 
when  a miin,  for  the  sake  of  money,  engai^es 
in  the  quiirrcl  of  another,  all  who  mav  chance 
to  have  a dispute  with  any  one  may  dread  the 
hravo  by  profes.sion.  Many  persons  who  now 
believe  themselves  seem  e,  because  tliose  witli 
whom  they  have  quiirrelled  are  weak  and 
tnnid,  will  live  in  a.  state  (;f  continual  alaiin, 
wlien  they  h'arn  that  there  are  men  who  sell 
their  strength  and  courage  to  those  ^vho\^ill 
buy  them  ; and  that  their  enemies  may  be 
able  to  do,  by  means  of  these  strangers,  what 
they  could  not  do  of  themselves.  '1  lie  danger 
will  appear  the  greater,  in  [uoportion  as  their 
enemies  ai  e rich,  and  are  alile  to  oiler  great 
rewards  for  such  services;  a circmnstanco 
whicli  would  tend  to  redouble  the  inevitable 
inconveniences  of  the  unequal  distrilunion  of 
tvealtli,  and  which  would  add  to  the  liiciliiy 
with  wliich  the  rich  might  humble,  and  oji- 
press  the  poor. 

Secondly : One  such  action  indicates  the 
vilest  ami  most  di'praved  character : the  mo- 
tive of  pecuniary  interest  has  clearly  over- 
powered all  the  social  motives,  and  it  isoidy 
the  dread  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pu- 
nishment which  can  restrain  so  atrocious  a 
fool. 

Sixteenth  Question.  Why  is  provocation  a 
source  of  e.xtenuation  ? 

Answer.  'I'his  circumstance  diminishes  the 
mischief  of  the  crime,  as  respects  the  evil  of 
the  second  order.  When  a man,  provoked 
to  a certain  degree,  does  mischief,  he  may  be 
dangerous;  but  it  is  only  when  thus  pro- 
voked. As  long  as  \ve  conduct  ourselve.=. 
towards  him,  as  every  body  ought  tohehave 
to  such  [lersons,  we  hat  e nothing  to  fear  from 
liiin  : we  must  have  secretly  formed  the  de- 
sign of  offending  him,  if  we  are  alanni'd  at 
the  vengeance  which  such  jirovocation  tumid 
call  down. 

Even  an  imaginary  provocation,  provided 
that  the  error  iias  been  real,  is  a source  of 
extenuation,  for  the  stnne  reasons  as  a real 
provocation:  the  extent  of  the  extenuation, 
liowcver,  is  less  in  this  case ; but  only  from 
the  dilliculty  of  ascertaining  the  point  of  fact, 
namely,  the  sincerity  of  him  who  has  believ  cd 
hiniseif  to  be  provoked,  without  having  been 
so. 

Sei'cnteenth  Question.  M liy  is  excess  in 
self-defence  a source  of  extenuation  ? 

Answer.  This  circumstance  operates  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding  hut  with  more 
force.  The  man  who  in  his  own  defence 
does  greater  mischief  than  his  own  defence 
required,  need  only  be  dreaded  by  those  who 
attack  him. 
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OF  THE 


INFLUENCE  OF  TIME  AND  PLACE 

IN 

MATTERS  OF  LEGISLATION.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

“ Thus  far,  tlien,”  I think  I hear  a.  reader 
say,  “ you  have  proceeded  in  your  inquiries  : 
tlius  far  you  liave  determined,  or  endeavoured 
to  determine,  what  is  expedient  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  law.  But  tchcre,  and  when,  to  be 
performed  ? for  some  country  and  some  pe- 
riod of  time  you  must  necessarily  have  had 
in  view.  If  expedient  in  any  country  and  at 
any  time,  it  must  be  expedient  in  some  iruli- 
vidual  country,  at  some  individual  period  of 
time,  that  shall  be  assigned.  Suppose,  then, 
that  country,  suppose  that  period  to  have 
been  assigned : let  it  have  been  your  own, 
or  not  your  own  ; let  it  have  been  this,  or 
that,  or  any  other.  Will  the  laws,  then, 
which  you  propose  for  the  given  country 
(what  concerns  the  article  of  time  need  not 
any  longer  be  repeated)  would  they  be  equally 
good  for  every  other?  If  not,  what  is  the  in- 
liuence  of  place  and  time  on  the  expediency 
of  what  you  propose  ? To  give  the  question 
at  once  a universal  form : What  is  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  circumstances  of  place  and  time 
in  matters  of  legislation  ? what  are  the  co- 
incidences, and  what  the  diversities,  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  laws  established 
in  dirferent  countries  and  at  diiferent  periods, 
supposing  them  in  each  instance  the  best  that 
can  be  established?” 

I will  reduce  the  question  at  once  to  that 
form  in  which  the  solution  of  it  has  the 
most  immediate  relation  to  practice,  and  if 
just,  will  be  productive  of  the  most  imme- 
diate benefit.  I take  England,  then,  for  a stan- 
dard ; and  referring  every  thing  to  this  stan- 
dard, 1 inquire.  What  are "thedeviations  which 
it  would  be  requisite  to  make  from  this  stan- 
dard, in  giving  to  another  country  such  a tinc- 

* The  substance  of  this  Essay  has  appeared  in 
Dumont’s  Traites.  It  is  now  first  published  in  | 
English  from  the  original  MiSS.  of  lienthara.  j 


ture  as  any  other  country  may  receive  with- 
out prejudice,  from  English  laws?  I take  my 
own  country  for  the  standard,  partly  because 
to  that  country,  if  to  any,  I owe  a preference ; 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  that,  tvith  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  be  informed. 

This,  then,  is  the  hypothesis:  — The  laws 
which  I would  propose  are  established  in  this 
my  country  ; and  they  are,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  th.cm,  the  best  that 
can  be  devised.  In  this  magnificent  and 
presumptuous  dream  I indulge  myself  with- 
out controul ; and  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  argument,  I must  be  allowed  to  indulge 
myself.  This,  then,  is  one  term  in  the  com- 
parison : but  there  uants  another.  The 
problem,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is:  the  best 
possible  laws  for  England  being  estabbshed 
in  England;  required,  the  variations  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  in  those  of 
any  other  given  country,  in  order  to  render 
them  the  best  laws  possible  with  reference 
to  that  other  country.  But  the  problem,  it 
is  evident,  must  in  strictness  admit  of  as 
many  solutions  as  there  are  countries  AvhicJi, 
in  the  point  in  question,  are  different  from 
England  and  from  each  other.  To  make  the 
tour  of  the  globe  in  thus  manner,  would  evi- 
dently be  an  endless  task.  All  that  can  be 
done  here,  is  to  pitch  upon  some  one  country 
in  particular  for  an  example:  we  might  choose 
Russia,  since,  ibrasinglecmpire,  that  Includes 
the  most  ample  tract,  over  which  any  system 
of  laws  could,  according  to  the  prescjit  divi- 
sions of  territory,  by  possibility  be  extended. 
But  what  likelihood  is  there  that  laws  passed 
in  England  should  be  received  in  Russia.-’ 
We  might  choose  Canada ; for  to  that  coun- 
try, conquered  by  the  arms  of  England,  laws 
framed  in  England  have  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  be  transferred.  But  the  differences 
of  all  kinds  that  car)  influence  the  inquiry 
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iiro  too  inronsiderahlc  bft  ween  Eii"l:ii;(l  and 
Canada  !o  funiisii  that  iii.'tniciicii  which  an- 
other oXiimide  iiiiiy  iiUbrd.  That  it  may 
ho  ns  instructive  as  [lossiltlo,  this  second 
country  slioiild,  in  rcftard  to  llie  cirenmstim- 
ces  in  <iUfstion,  form  as  strong;  ;i  contrast 
with  England  its  [lossihle.  .Such  tin  ex- 
ample we  sooiii  to  liave  in  the  prt)\ince  ol 
Hcngal  : diversity  of  climate,  mixture  of, 
inhahitants,  natural  prodnclions, -ftice  of  the 
cftnntrv,  present  liiws,  manners,  enstoms,  re- 
ligion (jf  tlie  inhahittints;  every  circnmstiince, 
on  which  !i  diirerence  in  the  point  in  tpies- 
tion  c:ni  be  gmiuided,  tis  (lill'erent  its  can 
be:  iidd  to  \thicli,  tlnit  between  these  two  | 
countries,  a transfer  of  the  kind  in  question  j 
hits  iictuidly  been  ntiide,  or  attempted  to  !)e  [ 
made,  in  reality.  In  regard  to  almost  ajiy 
two  other  examples  that  could  have  be>  n 
chosen,  the  tpiestion  would  1 a\  e b<‘en  a mere 
question  of  spocnlation  : in  reg.ird  to  tliis, 
tvbatever  just  remark  may  hap[)en  to  be 
made,  is  of  immediate  use,  and  applies  imme- 
diately to  practice.  'I’o  Eeiigal,  then,  let  ns 
direct  the  principal  measure  of  onr  attention; 
not  [)recluding  ourselves  from  casting,  every 
now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  vaiiety,  a 
transient  glani’e  towards  other  countries,  ac- 
cording as  chance  may  present  theiu  to  onr 
view.  To  a lawgiver,  who  having  been  bred 
up  with  English  notions,  shall  Jiave  leanit 
how'  to  accommodate  his  laws  to  the  larcinn- 
stanccs  of  Eeii-al,  no  other  part  of  the  globe 
can  pre.?ent  a dillicnlty. 

These  being  the  two  countries  between 
wdiich  the  c(miparison  is  to  bo  drawn,  let  us 
see  upon  what  principles  it  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  onr  destiny,  as  soon  as  ever  we  have 
got  a glim[)se  of  iierfection,  to  leave  it  by  the 
way.  Complete  pcrfectionreqnires  universal 
accuracy : universal  accuracy  i eqtiircs  iidiiiite 
detail.  It  would  be  sometliing,  however,  to 
trace,  though  it  were  ever  so  general  an  out- 
line. oflhe  mot'el  ofperfection ; and  like  Moses, 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  to  point  out,  tliough  we 
eater  not,  the  Promised  land.  To  draw'  up 
in  a perfect  manner  a statement  ot  tbodili'er- 
cnce  betw'ocn  the  laws  that  w'oidd  be  the 
best  for  England,  and  the  laws  that  would  be 
best  for  llengal,  would  require  three  things: 
First,  the  laws  wliicb  it  is  supposed  would 
be  the  best  for  England,  must  be  exhibited 
in  termulis;  next,  the  leading  (rrinciples  upon 
which  the  dilferonces  between  those  and  the 
laws  for  Bengal  ap[)ear  to  turn,  must  be  dis- 
played; lastly,  those  principles  must  be  ap- 
plied to  practice,  by  travelling  methodically 
over  the  several  laws  w'hieh  'would  recpni'o 
to  be  altered  from  what  they  are  in  the  one 
rase,  in  order  to  ae.cominodate  them  to  the 
other.  According  to  this  plan,  w'cre  it  ri- 
gorously pursued,  a complete  code  ot  laws 
for  England,  accompanied  with  acolTection  of 
all  the  laws  for  Bengal  whicli  w'ould  require 
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to  he  di.Teront  from  those  which  are  fur  Ihi"- 
l iiid,  would  funn  a part  only  of  the  nmuer 
helmuriiiir  to  the  pre-cut  lieail. 

'Pile  in:prariica!)ility  of  this  plan  i-j  such  as 
need  not  be  insisted  iqiOii.  t hi  this  i.-hm  I 
would,  however,  wi-h  ll:c  reulerto  fix  his 
eye;  for  though  it  would  he  impu--iihle  to 
travel  over  llie  whole  extent  of  it  upon  piper, 
he  may  upon  oeea>i(m  travel  over  aiivor  every 
part  of  it  wiih  what  (’o'/iee  of  alleiitioii  he 
think.s  [iroper,  in  his  own  miiul. 

CHAPTER  I. 

pr.iNcti’LEs  ro  nr  mh.i.ow  i:d  ix  tuaxs 
I’l.ANTlXO  LAWS. 

The  laws  wliieh  would  he  the  best  for  Kn?- 
laiid,  the  romitry  (roni  whicli  the  laws  are  to 
be  tr:nisf.-rred,  being  given,  the  next  object  of 
consideration  is,  By  wliat  principles  arc  the 
Viiriiitioiis  ncee-sary  to  be  made  in  tlu'se  laws, 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  circimi- 
stanees  of  Heiigid,  the  coinitry  into  which 
they  are  to  he  transferred,  to  ho  detennined. 

Jt  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  end 
and  business  of  every  good  law  may,  for 
shortness’  sake,  he  reduced  to  this  iiiiiver-al 
expression  : the  prevention  of  misehief.  Now' 
iiiisehief,  of  w'hatcver  kind,  is  ultimately  re- 
dneihle  to  pain,  or,  what  may  he  deemed  equi- 
valent to  it,  loss  of  pleasure.  Wliat,  then? 
have  dilferent  couiitri.  s diiferenr  catalogues 
of  pleasures  and  of  piiiiis  ? 'I'lie  uHirmative,  1 
think,  will  hardly  bo  maintained  : tlnis  far  at 
least,  lininan  nature  may  be  proiioinieed  to  be 
every  where  the  same.  If  the  diilerence  lies 
not  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  themselves,  it 
ninst  lie,  if  any  where,  in  the  tilings  that  are, 
or  are  liable  to  be,  tlieir  causes.  In  this  point, 
ill  elfect,  we  sliall  lind  it  to  lie,  upon  a little 
examiintion.  'I'be  same  event,  an  event  ot 
tbe  same  deseiiptio'n,  nay,  even  the  ^anic  in- 
dividual event,  winch  would  proilnee  j'.iin  or 
|ileasnre  in  one  country,  wonl  1 net  produce 
an  eifect  of  the  same  sort,  or  if  of  t'le  same 
sort,  not  in  equal  degree,  in  another. 

The  pathological  powers  ot  any  exciting 
cause  depend  upon  two  partieiihirs : 1.  L pem 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  person  liinwelf, 
whose  interests  are  in  rmestioii.  2.  I pon 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  external  object, 
tbe  ae.tion  of  which  is  the  exciting  cause. 
Now  the  circumstances  the  union  ot  wliich 
constitutes  the  state  and  conditio:i  ot  a man, 
in  as  far  as  he  is  liable  to  be  allectcd  by  an 
exciting  cause,  as  well  as  those  whicli  con- 
stitute the  state  and  condition  of  any  oi'ject 
W'hieh  is  e.xterior  to  him,  in  as  lar  as  the  ac- 
tion of  such  object  is  liable  to  heco.iie,  with 
reference  to  him,  an  exciting  cause,  are  the 
same  circumstances  of  which  the  dciail  has 
been  given  uin’er  the  title  of  ( ircu  nslnn  'cs 
injluenciny  Sen^ibiUlij.  In  the  catalogue,  then, 
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of  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  the  sum 
total  of  the  principles  of  which  we  are  in 
search:  the  principles  which,  in  our  inquiry 
concerning  the  inllueuce  of  place  and  time 
on  matters  of  legislation,  arc  to  serve  as  a 
guide.* 

The  plan  upon  which  this  inquiry  is  to  be 
conducted  is  already,  then,  completely  drawn: 
the  great  task  of  invention  has  been  per- 
formed : what  remains  is  little  more  than 
manual  labour.  To  assist  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  the  legislator  should  be  provided 
witii  two  sets  of  tables.  Those  of  the  first 
set  woidd  exhibit  a number  of  particulars 
'•ehiti\e  to  the  l)ody  of  laws  which  has  been 
[)itched  upon  for  a standard,  as  contemplated 
in  dilferent  points  of  view:  for  exam|)le,  a 
table  of  offences;  tables  of  justifications, 
aggravations,  extenuations,  and  exemptions; 
a table  of  punishments  ; a table  of  the  titles 
of  the  civil  code  ; a table  of  the  titles  of  the 
constitutional  code,  and  soon.  Those  of  the 
other  set  will  be  : a general  table  of  the  cir- 
cumstances influencing  sensibility  ; tables  or 
short  accounts  of  the  moral,  religious,  sym- 
pathetic and  antipathetic  biases  of  the  people 
for  whose  use  the  alterations  are  to  be  made; 
a set  of  maps,  as  particular  as  possible;  a table 
of  the  inoductions  of  the  country,  natural 
and  artificial ; tables  of  the  weights,  measures 
and  coins  in  use;  tables  of  its  population,  and 
the  like.f  These  tables,  if  a man  would  work 
with  accuracy,  he  should  have,  not  metapho- 
rically only,  but  literally  and  materially,  betbre 
his  eyes. 

Upon  the  plan  thus  chalked  out,  I proceed 
to  exhibit  the  alterations  above  spoken  of, 
following  the  order  of  the  matters  in  the 
original  code  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
standard.  In  this  cotirse  it  cannot,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  already,  be  expected  that  I 
sboub!  travel  long : nor  even  in  it  that  1 
shouhl  glean  up  tlie  whole  of  the  matter  as  I 
go.  All  that  can  consistently  be  doiie,  is  to 
give  a set  of  exa.mples,  which  in  point  of  onler 
shall  exemplify  the  method  that  has  been 
chosen,  and  in  point  of  multitude  and  of  vai-iety 
'iball  all’ord  a tolerably  satisfai'tory  iliusiralion 
of  the  principles  under  the  direction  of  which 
llicy  have  been  brought  to  light.  1 proci'cd, 
tiun,  according  to  the  order  of  the  olfences.J 

.Sec  Introduction  t.o  .Mor.ds  ami  Legishition, 
chap.  vi. 

-f-  For  a list  of  articles  or  h.cads,  comprising  a 
statement  of  th.C  wca'th  and  commerce  of  any 
countrv,  SG2  the  ,\hh(;  3Iorclkts  Prospectus 
(I’lm  Nmivcin  Dictionaire  tic  CommcTce,  ]).  4.5. 
Paris  17'i!b  hvo. 

J The  t:iblc  of  the  circunista:iccs  mduencmg 
sensibility  is  of  continual  use.  it  is  iqqtlicalile 
t')  a variety  of  the  most  important  pnr’toses,  of 
v.-bich  tills  raiw  before  us  is  but  o;ie.  [tw:i.s  lir.st 
tboiigdit  of  as  a necessary  imti'cmcnt  to  llie  C'ti- 
iiKiiing  t!  c mi'cbicf  of  an  ofltnic:  then  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  quantum  ot  satistac- 
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1.  Simple  Corporal  Injuries These  would 

not  admit  of  many  motiificasions,  on  account 
of  dilierencc  ot  place.  Mere  corporal  sensi- 
bility, of  whatever  differences  it  may  admit 
in  degree,  is  in  kind  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  Yet  a wound  in  a hot  and  un- 
liealthy  climate  maybe  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  same  wound  would  be  in  a temperate 
and  healthy  climate. ||  Stripping  a man  stark 
naked,  might  cause  death  in  Siberia,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  would  be  only  play  in 
the  East  Indies. 

2.  Irreparable  Corporal  Injuries Lender 

this  head  it  would  he  neccs.sary  to  considi  r 
whether  any,  ami  what,  indulgence  should  he 
given  to  the  practice  of  cmascuhition.  There 
would  be  more  reason,  it  should  seem,  fur 
such  indulgence,  where  the  services  of  [ler- 
sons  thus  mutilated  are  looked  iqion  as  a 
necessary  guard  to  conjugal  fidelity,  than 
where  the  only  use  of  them  i.s  to  alford  a 
somewhat  higher  gratification  tlnm  could, 
pcrlia|)s,  otherwise  be  procured  to  the  ear  of 
a musical  dilettante. 

3.  Wroiuiful  Coiijhiemeut  and  Wrouf/fitl 
Banishment. — The  effects  of  these  two  in- 
jurious acts  are^liahle  to  great  diversity,  from 
differences  in  point  of  climate,  manners,  or 
religion.  A night’s  confimnent  in  the  prison 
called  the  Black-hole,  in  the  hot  elimato  of 
Calcutta,  after  producing  the  most  excrucia- 
ting torments,  provcfl  fatal  to  nearly  all  the 
persons  who  were  confined  in  it.  In  a winter's 

tion : then  again  for  tstimating  the  force  of  a lot 
of  punislunent : in  all  these  cases,  the  country 
of  the  ]>arty  injured,  the  party  who  is  to  be 
punished,  on  whom  piinisl'mcnt  is  to  he  in- 
dicted, being  given.  i\lcntcsquieu  had  already 
taken  the  ])rii\ci].'al  part  of  them  into  considera- 
tion, with  a viewq  more  or  less  exjilicif,  of  giving 
a difllrent  adjnstniviit  to  the  laws,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  ditrerent  exigencies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  (liftlrent  countries:  ])!acing  in  tlie  front  of 
bis  inquiries  those  scroudurii  > ircumstances,  as  I 
have  styled  them,  whieli  only  ep'orate  through 
tbv  medium  of  titost  others  wdiicii  1 have  teriiicd 
primary.  B.foie  Montesquieu,  a man  wl;o  bad 
a distant  couiury  given  him  to  make  laws  for, 
would  have  made  short  work  of  it.  “ Name  to  me 
the  pcoj)!e,”  be  would  have  said;  “■reach  me 
d iwn  my  Bible,  aiu!  the  business  is  done  at  once. 
'J’lie  law's  they  liave  been  used  to,  no  matter  win  t 
t icy  are,  mine  shall  stq  crse  e them : manner.'-, 
they  sliaii  iiave  mine,  wliicii  arc  the  best  in  na- 
ture; religion,  tht  y shall  have  mine  too,  wbieh  is 
•■I!  of  it  ti  uc,  and  t.be  only  one  that  is  so.”  Since 
.Mor.tesijiiicu,  tlie  number  of  documents  wliicb  a 
1 tiishiior  would  reeptire  is  considerably  enlargotl. 

“ Send  the  I'topf.-,”  be  wilt  say,  “ to  me.  or  me 
to  iiic  )>co  lo;  lay  o]ien  to  me  the  whole  tenor 
Ilf  tiieir  jit'eand  conversation  ; ])aint  to  roc  the  face 
and  gcograjihy  of  the  unintry ; give  me  as  close 
and  niiiiiite  a view  as  jinssilile  of  their  present 
laws,  their  manner',  .'•.ml  th.cir  religion.” 

(1  in  a liot  country,  t'  e .-iig!  test  scratch  is 
sometimes  followed  liy  tiluuns  or  locked  .jaw, 
wdiich  generally  jirovcs  n o tal.  See  Dr.  land’s 
Ks.-ay  on  t!ic  Diseases  incident  to  hut  clim..tcs. 
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night  in  Sibjria,  the  same  niimher  of  persons 
might  perhaps  have  iiiulergone  a coiilineinent 
of  tlie  same  length  in  a similar  space,  with-  ] 
out  any  very  remarkable  inconvenience. 

Confincm.Mit  inflicted  upon  a Geiitoo,  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  attended  with 
tlie  forfeiture  of  liis  caste ; a possession  to  him 
much  dearer  than  life  : even  banishment,  it 
the  effects  of  it  were  to  seclude  liim  from  the 
necessary  means  of  ol)servi?ig  Ids  religious 
ceremonies,  might  be  attended  with  a simi- 
lar elfect.  Eitlier  species  of  coercion  miglit, 
at  any  rate,  wound  liis  conscience,  indict- 
ing thereby  a simple  ment  il  i)ijury  of  the  se- 
verest kind.  The  Gentoos  seem  to  stand  at 
the  summit  of  the  scale  of  sensibility  on  this 
line.  Descending,  we  lind  tlie  Mahometan, 
the  .lew,  the  Greek  Christian,  the  Catholic 
Christian,  all  exposed  to  suffer  from  similar 
causes,  according  to  their  respective  notions 
of  religious  duty  : the  Mahometan,  liy  being 
hindered  from  performing  his  ablutions,  or 
forced  upon  a diet  inconsistent  with  his  fasts ; 
the  Jew,  in  like  manner,  by  being  forced  at 
any  time  into  a forbidden  diet ; the  Greek, 
by  being  put  under  a coercion  of  the  same 
kind  during  any  of  his  times  of  fasting;  the 
Catholic,  from  a similar  cause,  or  from  the 
being  prevented  from  hearing  mass;  even  the 
pious  Protestant  miglit  suffer  in  some  degree, 
by  finding  himself  deprived,  for  a length  of 
time,  of  the  comforts  of  a spiritual  communion: 
these  being  so  many  circumstances  demand- 
ing particular  attention  in  the  clioice  of  pu- 
nishments to  be  inflicted  on  such  individuals, 

4.  Simple  Mental  Injuries 'I'liose  sights, 

those  discourses,  which  would  give  pain  to 
the  inhabitant  of  one  country,  would  not, 
in  every  instance,  be  productive  of  a similar 
sensation  to  the  inhabitant  of  another.  This 
difference,  too,  like  so  many  others,  turns 
upon  the  point  of  religion.  The  se’t  ir^  o.* 
every  religion,  at  least  the  vulgar,  that  is,  the 
great  bulk  of  every  sect,  is  exposed  to  the 
dread  of  invisible  agents  : but  the  names  and 
attributes  of  those  agents  are  different ; the 
mind  of  a Gentoo  may  be  filled  with  un- 
speakable terror  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
visit  from  Peshush  ; while  an  ignorant  Chris- 
tian is  afraid  of  witches,  devils,  ghosts,  and 
vampires. 

The  votary  of  every  sect  may  receive  a 
cruel  wound  from  any  discourse  or  exhibition 
which  tends  to  reflect  contempt  on  any  of 
the  objects  of  his  veneration.  Protestants 
feel  little  in  comparison  but  for  Christ  Jesus, 
and  for  that  Blessed  Spirit  which  is  often 
figured  as  a dove.  The  Catholic,  to  tlie  list 
of  Divine  Persons  adds  the  Virgin  Mary;  and 
every  martyr  and  every  saint  who  is  added  to 
the  calendar,  makes  an  almost  equal  addition 
to  the  sphere  of  his  sensibility.  The  Miiho- 
metan  has  liis  apostles  besides  M.ihomet ; and 
the  Gentoo  his  deities  besides  Brama. 
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Among  the  higher  classes  of  Mahometims 
•and  Gentoos,  for  a man  to  intrude  himself 
into  the  presem-e  of  a married  woman,  would 
to  the  husband  be  an  unpardonable  injnrv  ; 
a bare  request  to  see  her,  an  alfront.  Snrh 
injuries,  to  which  the  European  would  be 
insensible,  might  in  Asia,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  the  denomination  now 
before  us.  More  than  this,  tlie  idea  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  f.nncx  to  these  several 
olfences  will  vary  much  in  diff’erent  countries, 
in  virtue  of  the  various  circumstances  to 
which  it  will  be  respectively  pro[ier  to  dve 
the  effect  of  justification,  exemption,  extenu- 
ation, or  aggravation. 

'i  he  dilTcrences  of  castes  in  Ilindostan  fur- 
nish a copious  stock  of  extenuations  and 
aggravations  to  different  classes  of  offences. 

The  extraordinary  extent,  if  one  mav  so 
say,  of  the  surface  of  tlieir  moral  as  well  as 
religious  sensibility,  exposes  them  to  a pro- 
portional variety  of  injuries:  hence  so  many 
peculiar  grounds  of  defence  and  prcrocalimi. 
We  are  told,  that  “on  tlie  Malaliar^ide  of  the 
coast,  if  a Ilallachore  chance  to  touch  a man 
of  a superior  tribe,  he  draws  his  sabre  and 
cuts  him  down  on  the  spot,  without  any  check 
from  hi.s  own  conscience,  or  from  the  laws  of 
his  country.”* 

A prejudice  so  strong,  though  altogether 
unjust  and  ferocious,  would  require  great  for- 
bearance on  the  |iart  of  the  legislator : it  would 
require  art  to  soften  and  to  combat  it.  But 
it  would  be  better  to  yield  to  it  altogether 
for  a time,  than  uselessly  to  compromise  his 
authority,  and  expose  his  laws  to  hatred. 

5.  Semi-public  Ojfences. — Different  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  dilferent  calamities,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation, climate,  productions, 
means  of  defence,  &c. : hence  results  a great 
variety  in  the  laws  of  police. 

Ir  tl  >s"  countries  which  are  nurseries  of 
the  plague,  many  precautions  may  be  retpiisite, 
which  would  be  needless  against  that  horrible 
distemper  in  other  countries.  Such  precau- 
tions would  give  rise  to  a correspondent  train 
of  offences.  It  might  become  an  offence,  for 
exam|)le,  to  pass  from  one  town  to  another; 
to  enter  a port;  to  leave  a vessel  before  the 
prescribed  time;  or  to  disembark  a bale  of 
goods,  &c. 

In  Great  Britain,  it  could  scarcely  be  in  the 
power  of  any  authority,  short  of  the  supreme, 
to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  engrossing  or 
otherwise,  towards  producing  or  enhancing 
the  calamity  of  famine.  In  islands  of  less 
extent  and  fertility,  or  under  governments 
more  liable  to  abuse,  the  danger  might  not 
be  so  ideal.  In  Bengal,  the  famine  by  which 
so  many  millions  were  swept  off  in  the  year 

• Scrafton’s  Kcflections  on  the  (rovernment  of 
Indosun.— Verebt's  Vie'.v  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Bengal.  See  Vcrclst,  p. 
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1769,  was  owing,  let  us  hope,  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  or 
the  insuperable  difficulties  attending  a new 
system  of  government:  but  without  legisla- 
tive precautions,  a similar  effect  might  per- 
haps be  produced  by  the  abuse  of  delegated 
[)ower  in  that  distant  member  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  mountainous  countries,  great  mischief 
is  sometimes  done  by  falls  of  snow,  which,  in 
me  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  are  called  ava- 
lanches, and  by  which  whole  villages  are  some- 
times overwhelmed.  A sudden  concussion 
given  to  the  air,  by  means  so  inconsiderable 
as  the  discharge  of  a pistol,  will  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a cata- 
strophe of  this  sort.  Iforget  what  traveller  it 
is  who  says,  that  on  this  account  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms  is  made  penal  in  some  parts  of 
that  mountainous  region. 

In  maritime  countries,  the  coasts  of  which 
consist  of  a loose  sand,  there  are  often  found 
different  sorts  of  plants,  chieriy  of  the  rush 
kind,  which,  by  the  matted  contexture  of 
their  roots,  communicate  to  the  soil  a degree 
of  tenacity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled 
to  atford  a more  effectual  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  water.  By  the  laws 
of  various  countries  in  Europe,  tl.-e  destruc- 
tion of  such  plants  is  prohibited,  under  pe- 
nalties which  would  be  altogether  useless  in 
different  situations. 

In  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  provinces,  the 
extreme  vigilance  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  will 
naturally  give  occasion  to  various  regulations, 
for  which  there  would  be  no  use  in  a more 
elevated  situation. 

In  towns  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
requires  that  the  houses  should  be  substantial, 
and  the  dearness  of  ground-rent  renders  the 
style  of  building  lofty,  the  danger  that  may 
attend  the  fall  of  such  as  happen  to  be  ruinous, 
gives  occasion  to  regulations  which  would  be 
unnecessary  in  those  sultry  regions  where  an 
ordinary  house  is  little  more  than  a large 
umbrella. 

In  some  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  fear 
of  earthquakes  prevents  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
said,  from  giving  to  their  buildings  that  degree 
of  solidity  which,  on  other  accounts,  they 
would  deem  eligible.  In  such  hazardous  si- 
tuations, the  superintending  care  of  the  legis- 
lator might,  perhaps  not  improperly,  second 
the  prudence  of  the  individual. 

In  hot  climates,  the  letting  into  a country  a 
mass  of  stagnant  water  might,  in  certain  situ- 
ations, be  productive  ot  an  injury  to  public 
health,  fromwhichthe  inhabitants  of  more  tem- 
perate regions  are  in  a great  measure  secure. 

Sicily  and  other  parts  of  Italy  are  ex|)Osed 
to  a wind  called  the  Sirocco,  which,  by  the 
excessive  heat  and  languor  it  occasions,  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  Certain  parts  of  the  j 
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East  are  occasionally  afflicted  with  a wind 
called  Samiel,  the  influence  of  which  is  said 
to  be  almost  instantaneously  fatal.  If,  iit  any 
of  those  countries,  there  was  a wood,  or  a hill, 
or  even  a wall,  which  could  in  any  degree  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  screening  the  neighbour- 
hood from  the  blast,  the  removal  of  such  a 
fence  might  be  guarded  against  by  penalties 
which,  in  our  temperate  regions,  would  have 
no  such  utility  to  justify  them. 

In  Arabia,  and  other  countries  where  water 
is  scarce,  the  exposing  or  dissipating  the  water 
of  a single  spring  might  expose  thousands  to 
perish  with  thirst,  and  render  the  communi- 
cation between  one  district  and  another  almost 
impracticable. 

in  Russia,  the  destroying  or  putting  down 
a few  inns  might  be  productive  of  effects  al- 
most equally  mischievous.  In  England,  hun- 
dreds of  much  better  houses  of  the  like  sort 
are  put  down  every  year,  without  occasioning 
the  least  sensation. 

6.  Se[f-re(jardi)i(j  Offences  against  the  Per- 
son  In  the  northern  climates,  drunkenness 

makes  men  stupid:  in  the  southern,  mad:  in 
the  one,  it  is  folly ; in  the  other,  wickedness. 
To  .speak  at  random,  in  the  one  situation,  pe- 
nalties against  drunkenness  should  be  slight; 
in  the  other,  they  should  be  severe.  In 
Mahometan  countries,  the  strict  prohibition 
sii|)posed  to  be  laid  by  the  Koran  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  makes  some 
amends  perhaps,  for  the  mischievous  effect 
of  that  barbarous  religion. 

7.  Offences  against  Reputation.  These  of- 
fences vary  according  to  the  state  of  opinions 
and  manners.  Among  other  traits  which  dis- 
cover tlie  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  we 
learn,  from  what  Xenophon  relates  regarding 
himself,  that  crimes  against  nature  could  be 
esteemed  but  a joke.*  Even  now,  wherever 
the  Mahometan  religion  prevails,  such  prac- 
tices seem  to  be  attended  with  but  little  dis- 
repute. In  England,  not  only  the  letter  of  the 
law  makes  them  capital,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  law  is  carried  into  execution 
with  a degree  of  zeal  which  no  other  species 
of  criminality  is  sufficient  to  inspire.  But 
were  it  even  altogether  unpunishable  by  law, 
a groundless  imputation  of  this  nature  would 
be  an  injury  scarcely  less  atrocious  tlum  at 
present,  since  the  consequence  of  being  re- 
puted guiltv  would  be  attended  with  a degree 
of  infamy  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
so  properly  as  that  which  attends  forfeiture 
of  caste  among  the  Hindoos. 

In  England,  to  say  of  a farmer  that  he  had 
sown  rve-grass  and  clover  in  the  same  field, 
would  be  of  as  little  prejudice  to  him,  as  to 
say  that  he  had  sown  either  of  those  plants 
alone.  In  Judea,  while  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions were  in  vigour,  such  an  im[)utation  would 
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liave  l)fen  a very  serious  injury:  I.evit.  xix. 
1!>;  Dent.  xxi.  9,  10.  1 1 . A Spanish  grazier 
would  as  soon  hear  of  his  having  bred  a nude, 
as  of  his  having  bred  a horse:  the  purity  of 
a Jewish  grazier  would  have  been  shocked  at 
the  imputation. 

Universally,  the  degree  of  damage  which  a 
man  sustains  i>y  an  act  of  defamation,  dc[)ends 
not  at  all  upon  the  as[)cct  borne  by  the  dic- 
tates of  utilitv  to  the  practice  he  is  charged 
with,  but  to  the  aspect  which  is  borne  to  the 
practice  by  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
sanctions:*  by  the  moral,  principally  aiid  im- 
mediately; and  by  the  other  two,  chiefly  in 
virtue  of  the  dt'grce  in  which  the  moral  is  sub- 
ject to  their  inllueneo. 

8.  Offences  aj/ainst  the  Person  and  Pepnln- 

tiiin  lopclher It  is  evident  enough,  that  the 

idea  ajinexed  to  the  denomination  of  a lasci- 
vious injury  must  be  liable  to  considerable 
variation,  according  as  the  manners  of  the 
people,  in  this  respect,  are  more  or  less  re- 
served. Different  parts  of  the  fenuile  body 
are  veiled  in  (lifferont  countries  with  dilTercnt 
degrees  of  care.  In  Asia,  the  whole  person 
is  invisible.  In  Sparta,  the  young  women 
appeared  in  public  with  an  open  and  flowing 
robe.  Among  ourselves,  propriety  as  to  dress 
changes  witli  the  fashions. 

'I'he  idea  of  obscenity,  how  strange  soever 
it  may  appear,  seems  not  to  be  invariably  an- 
nexed to  the  same  parts  and  the  same  func- 
tions. Among  lettered  nations,  indeed,  men’s 
notions  in  this  respect  seem  to  be  pretty 
uniform  : but  among  unlettered  nations,  how- 
ever civilized  in  other  respects,  the  case  is 
different.  In  Otaheite,  the  few  notions  of 
modesty  which  arc  discoverable,  seem  to  be 
transferred  from  the  fuTictions  by  which  the 
species  is  continued,  to  fhose  by  which  the 
individual  is  preserved.  Atkins  the  traveller 
observed  an  instance  of  this  among  a tril)e  of 
negroes  :*  as  often  as  the  king  drank,  two  of 
his  attendants  “ held  up  a cloth  before  his 
face,  that  he  might  not  be  seen.”  Wine,  how- 
ever, is  no  friend  to  modesty  ; when  his  ma- 
jesty had  “ got  drunk,  this  res{)cct  was  laid 
aside.”  Tlic  same  notions  of  delicacy  have 
been  established  in  other  African  tribes,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  several  more  ancient 
travellers,  who  are  guoted  by  Ihirbepac  in 
his  Notes  on  Pulfendorff:f  “ The  inhabi- 
tants of  Senegal,”  they  tell  us,  “ are  as  much 
ashamed  of  tl.eir  mouth,  as  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body  : and  tliercfore  they  ordinarily 
go  with  a cover  upon  it,  which  they  only  take 
off  for  the  purpose  of  eating.”  9'his  custom 
may  perhaps  derive  its  origin  from  some  su- 
perstition. The  inhabitants  of  tlie  M:ddives 
carefully  hide  tliemselves  during  their  repasts, 
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fearful  lest  their  food  should  be  charmed 
whilst  they  are  eating  it. 

9.  Offences  against  Proj/erh/ It  is  evident 

that  these  are  liable  to  itifmite  diversitv  in 
as  far  as  the  events,  which  it  is  expedient 
should  be  admitted  into  the  list  of  those  con- 
stitutive of  title,  are  liable  to  differ.  Other 
differences  will  necessarily  arise,  from  a thou- 
sand sources,  too  tedious  to  particularize:  to 
enlarge  upon  this  he:id  would  be  impossible 
without  prematurely  engaging  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  civd  branch  of  juiisprudencc. 

The  name  of  usnri/  will  in  dilferent  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  greater  or  less  plenty 
of  money,  be  given  to  contracts  of  very  dili’e', 
rent  descriptions : in  England,  six  per  cent, 
is  deemed  excessive;  in  Bengal,  twelve  per 
cent,  is  deemed  moderate  ; it  is  the  usual 
interest,  just  as  it  was  among  the  ancient, 
Homans. 

The  offence  of  extortion  will  require  to  he 
differently  defined  in  different  political  situa- 
tions. If  a clerk  in  a merchant’s  counting- 
house  were  to  present  his  compliments,  and 
state  to  the  prime  minister  of  England,  that 
a present  of  money  would  not  he  unaccept- 
able, the  statement  would  be  laughed  at.  Bi:t 
such  has  not  always  been  the  case  in  Bengal . 
an  equally  civil  and  cautiously  worded  nu>- 
sage,  directed  to  Mahomed  Reza  Pa  wn.appeiu  v: 
not  have  been  altogether  unattended  to.J 

'I’he  kind  of  government  occasi.ius  a great 
variety  in  the  definition  of  this  kind  of  of- 
fence. Greater  precautions  are  requisite  to 
[)rotect  the  subjects  in  a conquered  country, 
or  under  an  absolute  government,  than  among 
the  citizens  of  a free  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  a conquering  republic  is  more  oppres- 
sive to  the  conquered  country  than  a con- 
quering monarch  : a monarch  may  be  rapa- 
cious ; but  he  is  interested  in  preventing  the 
exactions  of  his  officers : in  a re|)uhlie,  on  the 
other  hand — in  the  Senate  of  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample.— there  existed  a tacit  collusion  among 
those  that  possessed  authority. 

Some  religious  professions  expose  their  fid- 
lowers  to  pecuniary  extortion:  those  of  the 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos  are  particidarly 
sultjeet  to  this  abuse;  but  they  have  nut 
equalled  the  Catholic  church  in  this  particu- 
lar, which,  whilst  preaching  poverty,  ne:uly 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  sole  proprietor  of 
all  property.  In  Protestant  countries,  this 
field  of  extortion  has  been  shut  up:  it  the 
priest  assists  his  flock  in  the  way  to  heaven, 
it  is  well ; but  he  is  not  believed  to  pos.sess 
the  power  of  preventing  them  going  thither 
without  him. 

10.  Offences  against  Condition. — The  powers 
annexed  to  conditions  of  the  domestic  kind, 
are  constituted  by  the  justifications  annexed 
to  various  offences ; or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
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by  exceptive  clauses  subjoined  to  the  laws 
establishing  the  circumstances  constitutive  of 
the  parties’  title  to  the  condition  in  question, 
as  circumstances  justificative  of  such  acts  as, 
were  it  not  for  such  exceptions,  would  be  un- 
lawful : these  differ  in  different  countries. 

In  most  Christian  countries,  it  must  be  some 
very  extraordinary  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
a wfe,  that  can  render  it  allowable  in  a hus- 
*'and  to  keep  her  under  confinement ; to  a 
Mahometan  (I  speak  always  of  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  live  in  this  style)  not  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  wives  in  confinement, 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  matrimonial  condition  is  not  the  same 
in  reality  in  Mahometan  and  Christian  coun- 
tries. Here,  the  woman  contracts  with  her 
husband  nearly  upon  a principle  of  equality  ; 
there,  marriage  is  impressed  with  a character 
of  servitude  : here,  the  woman  preserves  her 
liberty ; there,  at  least  among  the  more  opu- 
lent, she  is  kept  in  a state  of  seclusion. 
Among  Christians,  polygamy  consists  in  hav- 
ing more  than  one  wife ; among  Mahome- 
tans, in  having  more  than  four  wives  : among 
Asiatics,  the  husband  is  more  the  master 
than  the  guardian  of  his  wife ; in  Europe, 
the  husband  is  as  much  the  guardian  as  the 
master. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  wife 
does  not  regain  her  liberty  as  among  us ; in 
Himlostan,  among  the  Mahometans  at  least, 
the  next  heir  of  the  deceased  husband  be- 
comes the  guardian  of  the  widow;  and,  with- 
out the  privileges  of  the  husband,  he  succeeds 
to  his  authority  as  her  jailor.* 

I have  said,  among  most  European  nations  : 
in  Spain,  we  find  a slight  tincture  of  Asiatic 
manners,  left  by  foreign  conquerors,  after  the 
religion  that  seems  to  have  introduced  them 
had  been  extirpated ; a tincture  originally 
foreign,  and  now  almost  worn  out : in  Russia, 
we  find  manners  originally  Asiatic,  softening 
by  culture  into  European. 

The  examples  thus  given  will  suffice  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  principles 
ought  to  be  applied ; with  what  care  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed,  that  established  opinions 
may  not  be  violently  shocked ; and  in  what 
manner  the  laws  may  be  adapted  to  the  im- 
perious, and  oftentimes  unchangeable  circum- 
stances of  the  people  to  be  governed. 

The  subjects  of  public  olFences,  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  procedure,  have  not  yet 
been  glanced  at ; nor  will  it  he  necessary  at 
present  to  pursue  them.  The  influence  of 
local  circumstances  is  generally  recognised 
as  to  the  two  former;  and  with  regard  to  all 
of  them,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  the 
points  of  dilference  to  view  in  so  striking  a 
m.anner. 

* House  of  Commons  Reports  on  East  India 
Affairs,  1781. 
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RF.GARO  TO  BE  PAID  TO  SUPglSTlNG 
INSTITUTIONS 

IjOOKIng  over  the  examples  above  given, 
we  shall  find  reason  for  dividing  them  into 
two  classes : the  first  class,  consisting  of  those 
which  are  physical,  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  circumstance  operating  as  a ground  of 
variation  is  insurmountable : the  other,  con- 
sisting of  those  which  are  moral,  in  which  that 
influence  is  not  necessarily  and  absolutely  in- 
surmountable, however  difficult,  inexpedient, 
or  unsafe,  it  may  be  to  act  in  opposition  to  it. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  circumstances 
of  climate  and  the  texture  of  the  earth,  in  as 
far  as  the  condition  of  things  exterior  to  man 
is  determined  by  them. 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  circum- 
stances of  government,  religion,  and  manners, 
including  the  several  primary  circumstances, 
through  the  intervention  of  which  these  se- 
condary ones  display  their  efficacy. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  articles  of  cli- 
mate and  texture  of  the  earth,  but  particu- 
larly the  former,  have  a certain  influence  over 
the  articles  of  government,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion : and  since  it  wall  be  impossible  to  change 
the  one,  it  will  be  impossible  to  alter  the  other. 
Hence,  these  physical  circumstances  may  be 
found  opposing  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
a certain  kind  of  legislation. 

The  influence  of  these  physical  circum- 
stances is  incontestible  : but  are  they  neces- 
sarily pernicious?  are  they  not  subject  to 
the  art  of  the  legislator  ? The  whole  of  his- 
tory proves,  that  there  is  no  circumstance 
connected  with  climate  or  textnire  of  the 
earth  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  man  ; 
and  that,  wherever  men  can  five,  there  they 
may  possess  a government,  a religion,  and 
manners,  that  will  render  them  happy.  The 
world  has  been  a field  of  change  : Egypt  no 
longer  worships  the  goddess  Isis,  and  India 
may  cast  off  its  devotion  to  Bramah : Italy 
has  nourished  the  most  warlike  of  people ; 
and  the  effeminacy  of  the  modern  Italians 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  the  effect  of 
their  climate  : Greece  has  been  once  covered 
with  republics,  and  there  is  therefore  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it  doomed  to  be  for  ever  the 
habitation  of  slaves. 

Mahomet  impressed  upon  the  peaceful 
tribes  of  Arabia  a warlike  enthusiasm,  over- 
turning, with  a liandful  of  fanatics,  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  customs,  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  a multitude  of  people.  Coiibl  we 
suppose  this  extraordinary  man  possessing 
the  same  power  of  will,  endowed  with  more 
knowledge  and  more  genius,  would  it  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  might  have  bestowed  on 
these  nations,  laws  more  consonant  with  their 
happiness,  and  less  hostile  to  the  human  race? 
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If  this  example  be  not  deemed  conclusive, 
we  may  turn  to  the  example  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Wliat  he  has  not  done  in  point  of  le- 
gislation, is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  climate : this  did  not  set  the  bounds  to  his 
success;  he  accomplished  all  that  he  designeil, 
and  if  his  mind  had  been  embucd  with  a per- 
fect system  of  legislation,  he  would  have 
found  greater  facility  in  its  establi.shment, 
than  in  establishing  an  imperfect  one.  The 
greatest  obstacles  with  which  he  met,  arose 
from  his  own  faults. 

But  there  are  yet  more  delicate  and  more 
important  questions,  which  turn  upon  the 
suitability  of  the  changes,  and  the  manner  of 
their  accomplishment. 

Take  the  form  of  government  in  the  eoiin- 
try  to  be  regulated,  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  standard  country  in  any  point  what- 
soever: that  of  the  former  is,  in  the  point  in 
question,  either  exactly  upon  a par  with  the 
latter,  or  superior  to  it,  or  inferior.  That 
it  should  be  superior,  is  scarce  consistent  with 
the  supposition ; for  then  the  law  of  the 
standard  country  is  not  in  that  point  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be,  the  best  imaginable.  If 
the  former  be  inferior,  then  comes  in  the 
question.  Which  is  likely  to  be  the  greater 
evil?  the  evil  depending  upon  such  inferi- 
ority, or  the  evil,  if  any,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  measures  requisite  to  remove 
the  other?  the  evil  of  the  disease,  or  the 
evil  of  the  remedy  ? This  question  is  com- 
plicated, and  includes  many  others  ; the  evil 
of  the  remedy  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  but 
temporary  ; while  the  evil  of  the  disease,  and 
thence  the  benefit  of  the  remedy,  is  likely  to 
be  perpetual.  Here,  then,  comes  in  another 
question:  What  portion  of  present  comfort  is 
it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
any,  and  what,  chance  of  future  lienefit  ? and 
the  magnitude  of  each  being  given,  for  what 
length  of  time  is  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
a present  comfort  of  the  given  magnitude,  to 
a given  chance  of  succeeding  benefit? 

That,  in  many  instances,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain,  to  which  of 
these  cases  the  expediency  of  a given  law 
belongs,  and  that  to  arrive  at  entire  certainty 
may  be  absolutely  impossible,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied : but  the  use  of  breaking  down  the  ques- 
tion into  these  subordinate  questions,  is  not 
the  less  undeniable.  It  is  always  something 
to  see  where  the  difficulty  lies,  although  it 
should  be  insuperable  ; and  to  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  the  best  solution  can 
be  given,  although  that  solution  should  not 
be  so  sitisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  It  is 
something  to  get  certain  principles,  leaving 
facts  in  the  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  them. 
By  showing  the  real  uncertainty  of  the  most 
conclusive  arguments  that  can  be  oti’ered  on 
the  subject,  it  will  prevent  us  from  giving  to 
less  conclusive  ^guments,  more  than  their 
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due  weight : it  will  enable  us  to  unravel  the 
web  of  sophistry,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of 
declamation : it  will  be  of  service,  in  as  far 
as  the  caution  that  accompanies  a salutarv 
doubt,  is  preferable  to  the  rashness  that  inaV 
be  the  result  of  misconception.  Such  sort 
of  instruction,  indeed,  brings  little  thanks  to 
him  who  gives  it:  to  be  in  doubt  is  to  be 
unsatisfied  ; to  be  unsatisfied  is  to  be  uneasy. 
People  in  general  had  rather  be  decided,  and 
in  the  wrong,  than  in  the  right  and  undecided. 
Declamation  has  here,  then,  as  on  many  other 
topics,  the  advantage  over  argument  ; and  a 
man’s  chance  of  persuasion  will  be  in  propor- 
tion, rather  to  the  energy  of  his  expressions 
than  to  the  justness  of  his  views. 

That  even  in  regard  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment, there  should  be  many  points  that  are 
indiflerent,  may  easily  be  conceived.  The 
same  may  happen  w4th  respect  to  religion,  as 
with  respect  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
temporal  interests  of  society. 

It  is  still  more  evident,  that  the  case  may 
easily  be  the  same  with  regard  to  manners. 
It  may  even  happen,  that  the  law  which  pre- 
vails in  the  country  to  be  regulated,  shall  be 
better  for  that  country  than  it  would  be  in 
the  standard  country : while  the  law  that 
obtains  with  relation  to  the  same  point  in 
the  standard  country,  is  better  for  that  coun- 
try than  it  would  be  in  the  country  to  be 
regulated. 

Thus,  suppose  that  in  the  standard  code 
it  were  found  advisable  that,  in  such  part  as 
relates  to  procedure,  an  institution  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  present  in  force  in  England, 
with  relation  to  juries,  shoul'i  have  place:  it 
might  happen,  that  in  Bengal,  such  a plan 
could  not  in  any  part  of  it  be  adopted  with 
any  advantage,  or  that,  if  it  could,  yet,  in 
several  points,  a variety  o’  additions,  defalca- 
tions, or  alterations,  would  require  to  be  made. 
Why  ? Because  in  England,  in  certain  causes, 
the  requisite  degree  of  impartiality  and  in- 
trepidity taken  together,  might  with  better 
reason  be  expected  from  juries  than  in  a 
judge:  whereasin  Bengal,  in  the  same  causes, 
the  same  degree  of  those  qualities  taken  to- 
gether, might  with  better  reason  be  expected 
from  a judge  than  from  a jury,  at  least  if 
constituted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
the  former  case.  '1  his  difference,  however 
would  ( epend  in  good  measure  upon  a cer- 
tain inferiority  which  at  present  there  appears 
to  be  in  Bengal,  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nationa. 
manners  on  the  other:  insomuch,  that  were 
the  time  ever  to  come,  when  such  inferiority 
should  disappear,  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  institutions  woul  become 
less  forcible,  and  perhaps  vanish  altogether. 
At  present,  it  has  been  said,  the  passion  of 
avarice  has  implanted  among  the  inhabitants 
of  English  race  in  Bengal,  two  evil  propen- 
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sities : a propensity  to  practise  extortion,  to  treaclieries,  assassinations,  poisonings,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  subjected  Asiatics;  anu  all  sorts  of  enormities,  which  the  liberty  of 
a propensity  to  practice  peculation,  to  the  the  female  sex  is  the  occasion  of  at  Goa.  and 
prejudice  of  the  public  revenue.  Hence  arises  in  the  other  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in 
a sort  of  tacit  convention  and  combination  the  Indies,  where  religion  allows  but  of  one 
on  the  part  of  every  man,  to  support,  assist,  wife,  comparing  them  at  the  same  time  with 
and  protect  every  other  in  the  practice  of  the  the  innocence  and  purity  of  manners  that 
like  enormities.  A jury,  then,  if  taken  at  characterize  the  same  sex  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
hazard  from  the  body  of  English  inhabitants,  the  Mogul  Empire,  China,  and  Japan,  will  be 
would  never  convict  a man  of  either  of  those  satisfied  that  it  is  oftentimes  as  necessary  to 
offences,  how  manifest  soever  were  his  guilt,  separate  womem  from  men,  when  a man  has 
But  a judge  not  having  any  such  concerns  but  one  of  them,  as  when  he  has  a number.” 
wth  the  natives,  as  could  lead  to  the  practice  How  the  case  may  have  stood  among  the 
of  extortion,  nor  being  invested  with  any  Portuguese,  I cannot  say : but  the  English 
such  trust  as  could  give  room  to  peculation;  have  also  their  settlements  in  that  country; 
having  the  eyes  of  mankind  fixed  upon  every  and  English  wives  have  at  least  as  much  li- 
part  of  his  conduct,  and  being  raised  by  his  berty  as  could  possibly  have  been  enjoyed 
rank  and  fortune  above  the  level  of  ordi-  by  Portuguese ; yet  who  ever  heard  of  any 
nary  society,  w'ould  have  strong  motives  to  such  abominations,  as  Montesquieu  has  been 
restrai/i  him  from  engaging,  and  no  adequate  speaking  of,  among  the  former?  If  this  ex- 
motives to  induce  him  to  engage,  in  any  sucl)  ample  had  occurred  to  Montesquieu,  he  w'ould 
combination.  So  long,  then,  as  such  a state  not  have  attributed  these  things  to  the  in- 
of  manners  continues,  you  must  either  have  fluence  of  climate;  and  a more  general  view 
no  laws  against  extortion  or  peculation,  or  no  of  his  subject  would  perhaps  have  rendered 
juries,  or  juries  rfe  merf/e/rtte,  composed  partly  him  less  dogmatic. 

of  English  and  partly  of  Asiatics,  if  a mixture  Thus  much  must  be  allowed  at  any  rate, 
of  that  sort  can  by  any  set  of  expedients  be  tiiat,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  regard  that 
made  practicable,  and  eligible  upon  the  wdiole.  ought  to  be  paid  to  subsisting  institutions 
Whether  the  facts  be  as  here  suggested,  I these  institutions  must  be  examined.  In 
pretend  not  to  inquire:  I state  them  merely  making  such  an  examination,  there  are  tw’O 
in  the  way  of  supposition,  to  answer  the  pur-  questions  w'hich  are  constantly  to  be  kept  in 
pose  of  a feigned  case,  for  which  purpose  their  view  : what  are  the  present  institutions  re- 
truth is  altogether  immaterial:  it  is  sufficient  lative  to  the  point  in  question?  and  how  far 
if  they  have  such  a colour  of  truth  as  not  to  the  expediency  of  giving  them  continuance, 
appear  absolutely  improb.iblc.  follows  from  their  existence?  These  two 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  is  then  not  a case  questions,  distinct  as  they  are,  are  very  often 
utterly  improbable  that  the  standard  of  per-  confounded.  But  the  more  these  points  are 
fection  in  matters  of  law  may  with  regard  to  in  danger  of  being  confounded,  the  greater  is 
certain  points  be  different  in  different  coun-  the  care  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  them 
tries,  for  a time  at  least,  even  w'hcre  the  in-  distinct:  in  the  first  place,  in  one’s  owm 
fluence  of  physical  grounds  of  variation  is  mind  ; in  the  next  place,  in  the  language 
out  of  the  question.  The  case  may  be  tlie  made  use  of  to  express  them.  Unfortu- 
same  with  regard  to  religion  politically  con-  nately,  nothing  has  been  more  common  among 
sidered;  but  is  more  particularly  apt  to  be  writers  than  to  confound  them.  Indeed,  it 

is  almost  next  to  impossible  so  to  turn  the 
phrase  in  each  case  as  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate: all  that  one  can  do,  is  to  give  w-arning 
of  the  distinction  once  for  all.  This  source  of 
misapprehension  could  not  but  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  examples  given  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding chapter ; but  being  now  noticed,  it  is 
to  he  hoped  it  will  be  removed.  1 there  gave 
them  as  circumstances,  the  influence  of  which 
required  to  be  attended  to;  w'ithout  meaning 
to  determine,  whether  it  were  advisable  to  give 
way  to  it  without  reserve.  I'here  being  such 
and  such  laws  already  subsisting,  it  deserves 
consideration,  how  far  a new  set  of  laws,  in- 
consistent with  them,  ought  to  be  established : 
there  being  such  and  such  a religion  and  state 
of  manners  already  prevailing,  to  which  the 
new  laws  would  be  repugnant,  it  deserves 
consideration,  how  far  the  establishment  of 
such  laws  is  to  be  wished  for.  't  his  was  a 


so  with  regard  to  those  ordinary  and  conti- 
nually repeated  points  of  behaviour,  which 
come  under  the  head  of  manners  and  way  of 
life.  It  may  be  better,  that  in  Bengal  at 
least,  among  people  of  Asiatic  race,  the  hus- 
bands should  be  disposed  to  expect  that  their 
wives  should  keep  confined,  and  that  the 
women  should  be  disposed  to  submit  to  such 
confinement:  while,  in  England,  it  maybe 
better  that  the  husband  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  entertain  any  such  expectation,  nor 
the  wife  to  comply  wnth  it.  If  tint  be  the 
case,  there  will  be  no  reason  why,  by  any 
new  laws,  we  should  seek  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  these  ancient  manners. 

1 state  this  again  hy|)Othetically  as  before. 
Montesquieu  seems  to  he  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative. “ Those  who  read,”  says  he,*  “of  the 

• Liv.  xvi.  ch.  11. 
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question  I meant,  in  many  cases,  merely  to 
bring  to  view,  without  deciding  upon  it. 

To  show  how  natural  it  is  to  fall  into  this 
confusion,  I will  quote  an  instance  out  of 
Montesquieu ; which,  however,  is  but  one 
out  of  a thousand.  “When  a country,”  says 
he,*  “is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  climate 
of  itself  produces  more  inhabitants  than  the 
country  can  support,  it  is  idle  to  make  laws 
in  the  view  of  promoting  population."’  Here, 
then,  he  lays  down  a rule ; Immediately  on 
the  bixck  of  it,  he  produces  three  examples, 
for  the  purpose,  one  should  naturally  suppose, 
of  justifying  the  rule.  If  the  rule  which  he 
has  given  is  conformable  to  his  sentiments, 
one  should  think  that  the  examples  he  gives 
of  what  has  been  done,  in  confortnity  to  that 
rule,  are  so  too.  But  in  the  instances  I am 
about  to  mention,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
this  to  have  been  the  case.  “In  China  and 
Tonquin,  a father  is  permitted  to  expose  his 
new-born  children.  In  Cliijia  and  Tonquin, 
again,  the  father  is  permitted  to  sell  his 
daughters,  though  at  a marriageal)le  age.  In 
Formosa,  a woman,  before  she  is  five  and 
thirty,  is  not  permitted  to  hear  children, 
though  able  and  willing  to  support  them  : it 
being  the  duty  of  the  priestess  to  search  all 
women  under  that  age  who  are  suspected  of 
the  crime  of  pregnancy,  and  if  guilty,  to  force 
an  abortion,  by  stamping  on  their  bodies.” 
How  immense  the  distance  between  the  po- 
licy of  the  rule,  and  the  policy  of  the  se- 
veral laws  which  are  brought  to  view,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  applications  of  the  rule  ! 
Judging  from  the  rule  itself,  it  is  folly,  by 
turning  a pleasure  into  a task,  to  render  the 
lives  of  the  present  race  uncomfortable,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  birth  to  contingent  beings, 
who  would  be  produced  without  it.  Judging 
from  the  first  example,  it  is  right  to  permit 
a parent  to  take  away  life  from  a being,  who 
cannot  suffer  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
’oss  of  it ; and  to  whom,  if  he  retained  it,  it 
would  only  be  a burthen.  Judging  from  the 
second  example,  it  is  right  to  permit  a parent 
to  consign  his  daughter,  in  W'hom  education 
has  moderated  the  bitterness  of  such  a change, 
to  the  arms  of  a man,  whom  it  is  uncertain 
whether  she  will  like.  Judging  from  the  third, 
a strangci  is  permitted  or  required  to  invade 
the  peace  of  a family,  to  violate  the  person 
of  a woman,  and  endanger  her  life,  by  a most 
cruel  outrage,  and  all  without  a motive. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a clear  idea  of  what 
Montesquieu  intended : he  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  question  of  fact  with  the 
question  of  fitness.  He  has  laid  down  a 
maxim,  and  has  cited  three  customs,  which 
have  only  a very  distant  connection  with  it ; 
and  yet  he  seems  to  have  placed  them  all 
upon  the  same  level. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RULES  RESI’EOTIN'C  THE  METHOD  OF 
TR.WSPL.VNTING  L.\W3. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  make  the  laws 
that  would  be  expedient  in  one  country  in- 
eligible in  another,  some  are  grounded  in  na- 
ture, some  in  prejudice;  some  depend  on  the 
state  and  condition  of  objects  that  are  extrin- 
sic w'ith  regard  to  the  mind  of  man,  some  on  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  mind  of  man  itself. 
The  establishment  of  such  laws  as,  were  it 
not  for  the  influence  of  these  circumstances, 
W'ould  be  the  best,  is,  in  the  first  case,  impos- 
sible ; in  the  latter,  in  some  instances,  equally 
impossible:  in  others  possible,  but  not  worth 
the  while,  considering  the  hazard:  in  some, 
perhaps,  neither  impossible  nor  unworth  the 
while,  supposing  the  business  to  be  planned 
with  sagacity,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  circumspection. 

When  attempts  have  been  made  to  trans- 
plant, without  revision,  the  law's  of  one  coun- 
try into  anotlier,  and  the  couse(|uences  of  such 
attempts  have  proved  pernicious,  it  has  been 
partly,  indeed,  because  the  laws  w'cre  bad 
there,  but  partly  also  because  they  would  have 
been  bad  any  where.  They  were  bad  in  the 
soil  that  gave  them  birth : how'  should  they  be 
tolerable  in  another?  In  an  immense  heap  of 
rubbish,  there  may  have  been  some  diamonds: 
without  attempting  a separation,  dirt  and  dia- 
monds have  been  shot  down  together.  The 
law  is  every  where  an  immense  labyrinth:  to 
traverse  its  recesses,  would  be  a tax  on  indo- 
lence as  well  as  a test  of  talents;  the  severest 
tax  that  can  be  imposed  on  the  one,  the  severest 
test  that  the  other  can  be  exposed  to.  It  is 
a W'ork  of  labour : this  labour  they  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  engage  in  for  their  owui 
selves;  how  should  they  ever  for  the  sake  of 
others  ? 

Not  that  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations 
should  therefore  be  eternal,  while  those  of  the 
most  civilized  demand  a change. 

Laws  need  not  be  of  the  w'ild  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  given:  prejudice  and  the  blindest  custom 
must  be  humoured ; but  they  need  not  be  the 
sole  arbiters  and  guides.  He  who  attacks  pre- 
judice wantonly  and  without  necessity,  and 
he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  blindfold  a 
slave  to  it,  equally  miss  the  line  of  reason. 

Legislators  wdio,  having  freed  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  authority,  have  learnt  to 
soar  above  the  mists  of  prejudice,  know'  as 
^vcll  how  to  make  laws  for  one  country  as  for 
another : all  they  need  is  to  be  possessed  fully 
of  the  facts ; to  be  informed  of  the  local  situ- 
ation, the  climate,  the  bodily  constitution,  the 
manners,  the  legal  customs,  the  rebgion,  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  These 
are  the  data  they  require : possessed  of  these 
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data,  all  places  are  alike.  If  they  are  more 
at  home  in  their  own  country  than  elsewhere, 
it  is  only  because  the  requisite  stock  of  facts 
in  the  former  situation  is  already  possessed 
by  them,  without  their  being  obliged  to  wait 
the  time  which,  in  a foreign  country,  it  would 
require  to  seek  them  out. 

The  following  rules,  if  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  would  be  idle ; but  by 
way  of  memento,  they  may  have  their  use. 
They  are  chiefly  a recapitulation  of  the  {)re- 
ceding  disquisitions : 

1 . No  law  should  be  changed,  no  usage  at 
present  prevailing  should  be  abolished,  with- 
out special  reason;  unless  some  specific  as- 
signable benefit  can  be  shown  as  bkely  to  be 
the  result  of  such  a change. 

2.  The  changing  of  a custom  repugnant  to 
our  own  manners  and  sentiments,  to  one  which 
is  conformable  to  them,  for  no  other  reason 
than  such  repugnancy  or  conformity,  is  not 
to  be  reputed  as  a benefit.  The  satisfaction 
is  for  one,  or  a small  number ; the  pain  is  for 
all,  or  a great  number : the  first  and  sufficient 
reason.  Besides,  where  shall  these  changes 
founded  in  caprice  be  stop[)ed.  If  my  taste  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  me,  an  opposite  taste 
may  be  as  sufficient  a reason  for  another.  The 
emperor  who  would  proscribe  one  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  shoidd  recollect  that  his  succes- 
sor may  determine  to  restore  it : Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  so  anxious  about  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  ^lould  have  remembered  that  it  might 
as  easily  be  altered  in  the  following  reign.* 

.3.  In  all  matters  of  indifterence,  let  the 
political  sanction  remain  neuter,  and  let  the 
authority  of  the  moral  sanction  take  its  course. 

The  only  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  indifferent.  Here  the  great 
use  of  a complete  catalogue  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures appears:  it  furnishes  the  only  elements 
for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  If  there 
result  from  an  action,  an  evil,  neither  of  the 
first  nor  second  order,  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  things  indifferent.! 

When  it  was  sought  to  engage  Frederic  the 
Great  in  the  question,  which  then  agitated  the 
towm  of  Neufchatel,  respecting  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  he  replied,  that  if  the  Neuf- 
chatelans  w'ere  pleased  with  being  damned 
eternally,  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
the  satisfaction. 

4.  The  easiest  innovation  to  introduce,  is 
that  which  is  effected  merely  by  refusing  to 
a coercive  custom  the  sanction  of  the  law ; 

• Dr  Hunter  used  to  relate  the  anecdote  of  a 
surgeon,  who  having  to  operate  on  a fractured 
hand,  and  having  cut  off  four  fingers,  afterward.s 
cut  off  the  fifth, "whicli  was  uninjured.  Hunter 
asked  his  reason  for  so  doing.  Because,”  said 
he,  “ if  this  little  finger  had  been  left,  it  \W)uld 
have  locked  ridiculouk”  This  anecdote  may  serve 
as  an  apologue  for  many  operators  in  legislation. 
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especially  where  the  coercion  imposed  upon 
one  party,  is  not  attended  with  profit  to  an- 
other. 

In  Catholic  countries,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  injurious  to  liberty, 
in  convents,  &c.  to  refuse  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  to  mona-stic  vow'S. 

In  India,  tlie  wife  often  resolved  to  burn 
herself  upon  the  death  of  her  husband : if  the 
act  were  altogether  voluntary,  and  she  were 
persuaded  she  should  find  her  account  in  it, 
it  might  be  represented  as  tyrannical  to  oppose 
her;  but  such  permission  should  not  be  granted 
till  after  she  hud  undergone  an  examination, 
and  the  fixet  of  her  consent  were  indubitably 
ascertained. 

5.  The  clear  utility  of  the  law  will  be  as  its 
abstract  utility,  deduction  made  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  other  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  it.  Hot-headed  innovators,  full  of 
their  own  notions,  only  pay  attention  to  ab- 
stract advantage.  They  reckon  discontent 
for  nothing:  their  impatience  to  enjoy,  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  tlieir  success.  This  was 
the  great  error  of  Jose[)h  II.  The  greater 
part  of  the  changes  he  proposed  w^ere  good 
abstractedly;  but  as  he  had  not  considered 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  he  rendered  his 
best  designs  abortive  by  his  imprudence.  How 
often  are  men  the  dupe  of  words ! What  is 
the  public  good,  hut  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  public? 

6.  The  value  of  dissatisfaction  will  be  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  three  things: 

1.  The  miihUude  of  the  persons  dissatisfied ; 

2.  The  intcnxihj  of  the  dissatisfaction  in 

each  person ; 

3.  The  dimUion  of  the  dissatisfaction  on 

the  part  of  each. 

These  are  tlie  bases  of  calculation,  if  we 
xvould  operate  with  success:  the  smaller  the 
number  of  the  discontented,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  success;  but  this  is  not  a reason  for 
employing  less  humanity  in  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  If  only  one  person  were  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  the  change,  he  would  yet 
be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  legislator, 
w'ho  ought  at  least  to  free  his  measures  from 
insult  and  contempt,  to  create  new  hopes,  to 
collect  those  which  revive,  and  to  publish 
amnesties  for  the  past.  Really  useful  changes 
possess  a fund  ot  reason,  which  will  tend  at  all 
times  to  produce  a conviction  of  their  utility. 

Every  species  of  dissatisfaction  should  be 
relieved  by  its  particular  remedy.  A pecuniary 
loss  requires  pecuniary  compensation:  aloss  of 
power  may  he  com])ens;ite(l  either  by  an  indem- 
nity in  money  or  in  honour.  Uissa[>pointed 
expectation  maybe  softened  by  those  arrange- 
ments which  open  a new  career  to  hope. 

7.  As  a means  of  obviating  dissatisfaction, 
indirect  legislation  should  he  preferred  to 
direct;  gentle  means,  to  violent:  example, 
instruction,  and  exhortation  should  precede 
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or  follow,  or,  if  possible,  stand  in  the  place 
of  law. 

Ought  inoculation  to  have  been  established 
by  law?  No,  without  doubt.  Even  suppos- 
ing it  had  been  possible,  the  effect  would  have 
been  dreadful:  it  would  have  carried  alarm 
and  dismay  into  a multitude  of  families.  The 
practice,  however,  has  become  nn)  ver,.il  1 1 
England,  from  the  force  of  example  and  pub- 
lic discussion  alone. 

Catherine  II.  was  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
ruling  minds.  She  did  not  make  laws  obliging 
the  Russian  nobility  to  enter  the  military  ser- 
vice. which  they  disliked ; but  by  determining 
all  their  ranks,  by  fixing  all  precedencies  even 
among  civilians,  according  to  the  grades  in  the 
army,  she  combated  their  indolence  by  their 
vanity;  and  the  nobles  of  the  most  distant 
provinces  sought  to  obtain  the  new  distinc- 
tions, that  they  might  not  be  superseded  by 
those  whom  they  had  hitherto  esteemed  be- 
neath them. 

8.  In  choosing,  among  many  laws,  which 
shall  be  introduced  first,  select  that  which, 
being  established,  will  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  others. 

9.  I’he  slowness  of  its  operation  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  an  objection  to  a measure;  but  if 
this  slowness  may  be  a means  of  obviating  a 
dissatisfaction,  which  expeditious  measures 
would  excite,  the  former  may  be  preferable. 

When  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  vio- 
lent and  obstinate,  the  legislator  is  in  great 
danger  of  running  into  extremes.  One  ex- 
treme is,  to  take  fire  at  the  prejudice,  and 
resolve  upon  its  extirpation,  without  weighing 
the  good  and  bad  effects  of  such  a measure  in 
the  balance  of  utility : the  other  is  to  suffer 
these  prejudices  to  be  made  use  of,  as  a pre- 
text for  that  indolence  and  pusillanimity  which 
would  leave  the  evil  without  remedy. 

These  prejudices  have  generally  some  salvo 
for  good  government  and  good  morals.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  legislator  to  find  out  this 
salvo,  if  there  be  one,  and  make  use  of  it; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  be  worth  while, 
to  try  wiiat  instruction  and  other  gentle 
means  will  do,  towards  getting  the  better  of 
the  prejudice. 

It  w'as  in  this  manner,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Rousseau,’  that  Francis  I.  overthrew  the 
employment  of  seconds  in  duels:  “Quant  a 
ceux,  dit  il,  qui  aurant  la  lachete  d’einployer 
des  seconds,  &c.”  He  opposed  honour  to 
honour;  and astheindividuals  foughtto  prove 
their  courage,  r>o  one  dared  to  call  in  those 
auxiliaries,  whose  assistance  was  thus  marked 
as  throwing  a suspicion  upon  that  courage 
itself. 

But  if  nothing  of  the  kind  will  do,  and  it 
be  found  impossible  to  untie  the  gordian  knot, 
it  must  e’en  be  cut.  The  welfare  of  all  must 
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not  be  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  a few.  nor 
the  happiness  of  ages  to  the  quiet  of  a day. 

Prejudices  that  appear  unsurmountable'  at 
first  view,  may  be  got  over  with  a little  ma- 
nagement. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Ilindostan,  a man 
of  a certain  rank  would  think  himself  eter- 
na’.y  d sm  noured,  were  he  oblig.  d to  make 
his  appearance  in  a court  of  justice.  What 
does  that  signify?  Persons  of  that  description 
are  always  rich : send  a special  commission  to 
examine  them, and  m ike  them  pay  the  expense. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  persons  of  a certain 
rank  wmuld  sooner  submit  to  any  inconveni- 
ence than  take  an  oath.  What  does  that  sig- 
nify ? Persons  of  that  description  may  as  well 
be  trusted  upon  their  w'ord,  as  others  upon 
their  oath.  Do  they  say  what  is  not  true? 
It  is  as  easy  to  punish  them  for  simple  false- 
hood, as  to  punish  others  for  perjury.  Do  not 
Quakers  among  us  depose  upon  their  alfirma- 
tion  ? and  do  not  Peers,  in  certain  cases,  affirm 
upon  their  honour? 

Neither  Mahometans  nor  Gentoos  can  bear 
that  any  otficer  of  justice,  any  more  than  any 
other  person  of  the  male  sex.  should  visit  the 
apartments,  much  less  the  persons,  of  their 
women.  Justice,  on  this  account,  is  not  worth 
purchasing  at  tuch  a price.  What  does  that 
signify  ? Appoint  w’omcn  to  the  office. 

An  English  w'oman  w ould  cry  out,  and  with 
equal  justice,  against  the  tyranny  of  subject- 
ing her  person  to  the  brutal  inquisitiveness  of 
male  examiners.  How  many  Englishwomen, 
deriving  protection  against  such  treatment, 
from  the  odium  w'hich  it  would  excite,  return 
from  Calais  to  Dover  swaddled  up  with  lace 
like  Egyptian  mummies?  But  is  it  abso- 
solutely  necessary,  because  female  delicacy  is 
not  to  be  violated,  that  the  public  should  be 
defrauded?  that  modesty  should  be  turned 
into  a cloak  for  avarice  ? Either  the  payment 
of  a tax  upon  these  luxuries  ought  not  to  be 
commanded,  or  the  non-payment  ouyht  not 
to  go  unpunished. 

Among  the  various  castes  or  tribes  of  the 
Hindoos,  there  is  one  of  which  the  members 
are  called  Deceits.  To  these  Deceits.  Brama 
has  revealed,  that  it  is  properthey  shou  d steal 
every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and, 
if  necessary,  rob  and  murder  every  body  that 
comes  in  their  way.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them?  Are  they,  out  of  respect  to  their  con- 
science, to  be  permitted  to  labour  in  this  their 
vocation?  No,  verily;  for  if  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  Brama  that  these  people  should  apply 
their  industry  to  robbery,  it  was  also  the 
pleasure  of  Brama  that  they  should  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  industry,  that  shall  have 
been  employed  by  honest  men  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  robbed. 

In  another  country  in  Asia,  it  is  reported 
that  there  lived  a tribe  of  people,  from  w'hom 
the  wort]  assassin  has  its  name.  If  one  of 
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these  were  commanded  by  their  chief  (who 
found  frequent  occasion  to  issue  such  com- 
mands) to  go  and  cut  the  throat  of  any  one 
he  named,  obedience  was  sure  to  follow.  The 
terror  of  this  titled  murderer  spread  far  and 
near  : kings  were  not  safe  upon  their  thrones, 
lint  at  last  a Tartar  chief  found  means  to 
applv  the  only  remedy  that  probably  occurred 
to  him  against  such  a public  pestilence,  pos- 
sibly the  only  one  it  admitted  of;  and  the 
whole  race  was  exterminated  by  him. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  considering  how  to  deal 
with  the  Deceits,  recommends  a milder,  yet 
not  less  effectual  remedy : let  the  men  and 
their  families,  says  he,  be  made  slaves : do- 
mestic shivery,  considered  as  a punishment, 
has  little  severity  in  it  (as  Montesquieu  al- 
ready had  observed)  in  a country  where  poli- 
tical freedom  is  unknown:  as  a preventive 
remedy,  nothing  could  he  more  effectual. 

Montesquieu  * says,  that  in  changing  cus- 
toms and  manners,  customs  and  manners  only 
should  be  employed,  not  laws.  Why?  Be- 
cause, says  he,  laws  are  the  particular  institu- 
tions of  the  legislator  ; customs  and  manners, 
tliose  of  the  nation  in  general.  The  maxim 
itself  has  some  truth  in  it : but  the  reason 
is  good  for  nothing.  For  what  act  or  what 
habit  is  it,  that  a law  can  be  made  against, 
and  that  might  not  be  the  act  of  the  nation 
in  general,  were  it  not  for  the  law?  To  un- 
derstand what  there  is  of  truth  in  the  maxim, 
and  what  are  the  true  reasons  of  it,  let  us 
turn  to  his  example;  for  without  his  exam- 
ples, one  should  seldom  know  what  to  make 
of  his  rules. 

Peter  the  Great  made  a law,  obliging  the 
Russians  to  cut  off  their  beaids,  and  wear 
their  clothes  short  like  Europeans  ; and  to 
enforce  it,  he  posted  guards  in  the  streets,  to 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  all  such  coats  as  should 
be  found  longer  than  the  standard.  The  mea- 
sure, says  Montesquieu,  was  tyrannical:  tlic 
change  which  he  wanted  to  bring  about,  he 
should  have  effected,  not  by  making  a law, 
but  by  setting  an  exam[)le. 

In  the  making  of  this  law,  his  object  was 
either  to  gratify  his  own  taste  merely,  by 
putting  the  people  into  a dress  he  liked  to 
see.  instead  of  one  he  did  not  like  to  see;  or 
it  was  to  polish  them,  th.at  is,  to  bring  the 
national  character  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
European,  which  he  looked  upon  as  better 
cjilcuiated  to  make  them  happy.  The  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  well  as 
the  more  honourable  : and  it  is  that  in  which 
hlontesquicu  himself  seems  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce. In  the  former  supposition,  the  law 
being  a coercive  one,  was  improper;  the 
punishment  annexed  to  it,  and  the  hardship 
produced  by  it,  heiug  (iroundless : and  the  law 
may  well  indeed  be  styled  what  Montesquieu 
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styles  it,  tyrannical.  On  the  other  supposi- 
tion, it  was  a measure  of  indirect  legislation, 
levelled  at  all  those  mischievous  points  of 
behaviour,  to  which  he  imagined  his  subjects 
would  be  the  less  prone,  were  they  to  take 
the  maxims  of  Europeans  for  their  model. 
The  proposed  change  being  effected,  he  might 
then  thus  say  to  the  people  that  were  about 
him  ; Ye  are  Europeans : this  is  now  a Euro- 
pean country ; see,  every  thing  about  you  is 
European  : look  even  at  the  common  people; 
their  countenances,  their  dresses  are  Euro- 
pean: ye  yourselves  are  European;  behave 
yourselves,  then,  like  Europeans:  ye  are  Eu- 
ropean husbands;  treat  your  wives,  then,  as 
European  gentlemen  treat  theirs ; ye  are 
European  landlords , treat  your  vassals,  then 
as  European  gentlemen  treat  their  tenants; 
ye  are  European  gentlemen  ; think  it,  then,  as 
great  a disgrace  for  any  of  you  to  be  seer, 
drunk,  as  it  is  for  an  European  gentleman : 
ye  are  European  gentlemen  ; betake  your- 
selves, then,  to  the  profitable  studies,  the  in- 
nocent and  elegant  amusements,  of  European 
gentlemen.  Much  more  might  he  have  added 
in  the  same  strain. 

Could  he  have  effected  the  desired  change 
of  character,  without  effecting  this  change  in 
dress?  could  he  have  effected  the  change 
in  dress,  merely  by  dressing  himself  as  he 
wished  to  see  his  subjects  dress,  or  by  ocher 
means  less  coercive  than  this  law?  In  either 
of  these  cases,  the  law  and  the  hardship  at- 
tendant upon  it  was  not  useless  indeed,  as 
Montesquieu  calls  it  (inutile),  but,  however, 
needless.  Was  the  benefit  attendant  upon 
the  proposed  change  of  manners,  or  rather  of 
so  much  of  that  change  as  was  owing  solely 
to  the  change  of  dress,  worth  the  purchasing 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  hardshi[)?  If  not, 
the  law  was  then  unprofitable.  Such  is  the 
slow  and  minute,  but  sure  and  satisfactory, 
method  of  estimating  the  tendency  of  a law 
upon  the  principle  of  utility. 

In  all  such  matters,  the  cautious  statesman 
will  avoid  the  tone  of  peremptoriness  and 
decision : his  conclusions  will  always,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  hypothetical.  If  such  and 
such  events  are  the  likeliest  to  take  place : 
But  are  they  ? This  is  a matter  which  ought 
to  be  stated  as  accompanied  with  the  degree 
of  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  it.  Beware 
of  those  who,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  as- 
sertions, by  the  confidence  of  their  predic- 
tions, make  up  for  the  weakness  of  their 
reasons. 

Whatever  degree  of  advantage  the  law  in 
question  was  calculated  to  produce,  the  price 
paid  for  that  benefit  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a high  one : the  observances 
prescribed  beinsr  constant  and  halhtual,  the 
idea  of  compulsion  would  be  incessantly  be- 
fore their  eyes  ; and  this  compulsion  could 
not  but  appear  tyrannical,  as  it  would  seem 
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to  be  imposed,  either  for  no  reason  at  all,  or 
for  a reason  which  would  seem  worse  than 
none. 

The  British  parliament,  in  174-j,  made  a 
law  to  compel  the  Scottish  Iliylilandcrs  to 
lay  aside  their  national  costume.  The  desigai 
of  this  law  was  political : the  people  were 
strongly  attached  to  this  ensign  ot  distinction, 
and  regarded  with  contempt  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  country,  who  had  long  since  adopt- 
ed the  English  dress. 

The  Pretender,  by  exhibitinghimselfumong 
them,  dressed  in  the  ancient  costume,  had 
charmed  these  mountaineers ; and  they  fol- 
lowed his  standard  in  crowds.  After  the 
rebellion  was  quelled,  it  was  wished  that  this 
national  garb,  which  recalled  old  ideas,  and 
served  as  the  signal  of  a party,  should  disa[>- 
pear : but  this  act.,  which  incessantly  called 
up  the  idea  of  restraint,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  only  served  to  recall  what  it  was  desired 
snould  be  forgotten.  After  half  a century  of 
experience,  its  inutility  and  danger  have  been 
perceived,  and  this  tyrannical  law  has  been 
repealed  ; and  England  has  no  soldiers  more 
faithful  or  more  intrepid  than  these  moun- 
taineers, whose  energy  would  most  probably 
have  been  destroyed,  if  their  ancient  customs 
had  unfortunately  been  overcome  by  force. 

The  general  result  of  these  rules  is,  that 
the  legislator,  in  producing  great  changes, 
ought  to  be  calm,  collected,  and  temperate 
in  well-doing : he  ought  to  fear  to  enkindle 
the  passions,  and  to  excite  an  opposition  wliich 
may  irritate  even  himself.  If  it  is  possible, 
he  ought  never  to  drive  his  enemies  to  de- 
spair ; but,  surrounding  his  labours  with  a 
triple  rampart  of  confidence,  enjoyment,  and 
hope,  to  spare,  to  conciliate,  to  provide  for 
all  interests ; indeimiifying  those  that  lose, 
and  makingan  alliance,  .so  to  speak,  with  time, 
tlie  true  auxiliary  of  all  useful  changes,  the 
chemist  tvhicb  amalgamates  contraries,  dis- 
solves obstacles,  and  unites  discordant  parties. 
When  he  possesses  real  strength,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  exert  it,  that  it  may 
be  perceived ; while  it  is  only  half  discovered, 
ae  is  sure  of  success : every  one  knows  his 
own  interest  consists  in  joining  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  the  strongest  party ; and  none 
will  join  in  useless  resistance,  unless  their 
self-love  has  been  wmunded. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LAWS  Al'PEAR  THE  WORSE  FOR  BEING 

TRANSPLANTED. 

We  have  seen  the  danger  that  attends  the 
introduction  of  a large  body  of  laws  at  once 
into  any  country,  those  law's  being  the  best 
imaginable  : W’e  have  seen  the  cautions  which 
in  the  management  of  such  a business  require 
to  be  observed.  The  danger,  and  the  caution 
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which  w'ill  be  requisite  in  surmounting  it,  will 
of  course  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
divergency  of  the  laws  in  question  from  the 
line  of  perfection.  But  this  is  not  all : the 
danger,  in  short,  the  mischief,  for  it  is  more 
than  danger,  is  much  greater  tlian  in  that  pro- 
portion where  the  new  laws  are  such  as  are 
already  in  force  in  another  nation. 

Would  you  see  the  w'orth  of  any  established 
body  of  law  in  its  genuine  colours,  transplant 
it  into  a foreign  clime ; the  vicious  parts  of 
it  (that  is,  speaking  of  any  system  as  yet  in 
being,  the  great  bulk  of  it,)  no  longer  veiled 
by  partiality,  will  display  themselves  in  their 
genuine  weakness  and  impropriety. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  attached 
to  their  own  law's ; to  those  parts  of  them,  at 
least,  under  which  they  have  been  bred,  and 
to  which  they  have  been  taught  to  pay  an 
habitual  acquiescence:  if  the  people  are  not, 
the  law'yers  are,  whose  voice  in  a matter  of 
this  sort  goes  the  greatest  part  of  the  way 
towards  forming  what  appears  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  people  : they  were  born  under  them  ; 
they  have  been  used  to  them  ; they  know'  no 
better  : if  they  know  but  little  of  their  own 
law's,  they  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  others : 
whatever  benefit  they  derive  from  political 
society,  they  derive  from  them ; and  the  bene- 
lits  that  are  not  to  be  bad  from  them,  are 
looked  upon  as  unattainable  : they  are  assi- 
duously taught,  and  the  people  are  ready 
enough  to  believe,  that  the  oppressions  they 
suffer  from  the  same  quarter  are  the  price 
(and  the  necessary  price)  of  those  benefits. 
The  patience  of  nations  under  the  abuses 
which  are  the  grow'th  of  their  ow'ii  country, 
and  their  impatience  under  whatever  are  im- 
ported from  a foreign  country,  have  their 
source  in  the  same  natural  and  unavoidable 
mixture  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  : they  wall 
endure  abuses  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
but  they  w'ill  not  endure  new  ones  : they  will 
sit  easy  under  the  yoke  of  their  own  preju- 
dices ; but  they  w'ill  not  sit  easy  under  the 
prejudices  of  another  people. 

When  a body  of  very  imperfect  law's,  such 
as  are  the  best  of  those  of  W'bich  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid  in  barbarous  ages,  is  im- 
ported in  the  lump  from  one  country  into 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  opposite  judg- 
ments will  be  entertained  of  it  by  the  tw'o 
nations : the  one  will  be  disposed  to  think  a 
great  deal  better  of  it ; the  other,  if  possible, 
a great  deal  worse  of  it,  than  it  deserves. 

To  a man  who  has  learnt  by  rote  what  the 
law'  in  such  or  such  a case  happens  to  be, 
without  considering  w'hy  and  for  what  reason 
it  ought  to  be  so  ; such  is  his  regard  for  the 
w'hole  together,  such  is  his  regard  for  every 
individual  part,  that  abuses  and  defects  the 
most  flagrant,  become  equally  sacred  with 
institutions  the  most  salutary  and  indispeu 
sable. 
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The  constitutional  branch  of  the  law  of 
England,  taking  it  in  its  leading  principles, 
would  probably  be  found  the  best  beyond 
comparison  that  has  hitherto*  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world;  resting  at  no  very 
great  distance,  perhaps,  from  the  summit  of 
perfection.  Thus  it  stands  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  judicious  and  impartial  minds; 
which  opinion  will,  I believe,  appear  the  more 
Mist,  the  more  it  is  considered;  more  parti- 
cularly when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  and  situation  of  that  favoured 
people,  whose  happiness  it  is  to  have  stumbled 
upon  so  invaluable  a possession.  Between 
this  part  of  the  law,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  system  of  procedure, 
particularly  in  what  concerns  criminal  mat- 
ters, there  is  a pretty  strict  connection  and 
dependence.  The  honour  due  to  those  parts, 
which  however  superior  in  importance,  are  in 
point  of  truth  but  as  one  out  of  a hundred, 
is  extended  by  an  easy  process  of  the  ima- 
gination (or  rather  of  the  affections)  to  the 
other  ninety-nine.  Examine  it  piece  by  piece, 
we  should  find  it  a vast  bundle  of  inconsis- 
tencies ; the  wisdom  of  one  page  being  con- 
stantly disgraced  by  the  folly  of  the  next. 
But  this  incongruity  does  not  show  itself  to 
the  distant  and  admiring  multitude,  against 
whose  censure  its  very  immensity,  w'hich  is 
one  of  its  greatest  blemishes,  forms  a most 
effectual  defence.  Do  you  comprehend  the 
wdiolc  of  it  ? No : then  pretend  not  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  any  part  of  it.  Such  is  the 
rebuke  which  the  sage  professor  is  ever  ready 
to  give  to  the  uninstructed  layman  : such  is 
the  opiate  w'hich  the  uninitiated  layman  is 
ever  ready  to  administer  to  himself. 

This  predilection,  how  effectually  soever 
it  may  have  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  English- 
men the  defects  of  English  laws,  while  the 
dominion  of  those  laws  has  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth,  is  not  so  strong,  but  that  the 
experience  of  their  effects,  when  transplanted 
into  Bengal,  has  been  able  to  overcome  it : 
experience  too  fatal  not  to  be  severely  felt, 
and  too  manifest  to  be  dissembled,  has  de- 
monstrated their  inapitude.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  seen  the  inapitude  of  this 
system,  because  they  could  not  fail  to  see  it, 
and  who  have  cried  out  under  it,  because  the 
burthen  of  it  was  become  intolerable,  com- 
plaining of  it  as  unfit  to  be  established  there, 
have  scarce  ventured  to  go  farther.  Bud  as 
they  found  the  system  there,  they  have  not 
ventured  to  insinuate,  scarcely,  perhaps,  have 
they  so  much  as  allowed  themselves  to  sus- 
pect, that  it  is  chargeable  \vith  any  intrinsic 
defects,  and  that  it  was  bad  with  reference  to 
the  country  which  gave  it  birth.  The  most 
striking  feature,  in  the  original  polity  of  that 
distant  country,  is  the  despotism  of  its  leading 
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principles : the  most  striking  feature  in  that 
of  the  English  government,  is  the  strictness  of 
its  procedure.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  been 
concluded,  and  that  too  hastily,  that  laws  that 
are  competent  to  a free  country  must  for  that 
reason  be  incompetent  to  an  arbitrary  one. 
From  this  observation,  an  hypothesis  has  been 
formed  for  reconciling  the  experienced  incom- 
petency of  the  English  laws  as  applied  to  Ben- 
gal, with  their  supposed  competency  as  applied 
to  England.  Laws  w'hich  are  fit  for  a free 
country  (it  has  been  said)  are,  for  that  very 
reason,  unfit  for  a country  where  the  govern- 
ment is  arbitrary  and  despotical.  That  this 
observation  is  just,  as  applied  to  certain  parts 
of  the  law,  is  not  to  be  denied : but  that  it 
is  applicable  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  or 
even  to  more  than  a very  small  part,  is  what 
I am  much  disposed  to  question. 

In  opposition  to  these  notions,  I would 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 1st,  That  the  English  law  is  a great 
part  of  it  of  such  a nature,  as  to  be  bad  every 
where : 2d,  But  that  it  would  not  only  be, 
but  appear  worse  in  Bengal  than  in  England : 
3d,  That  a system  might  be  devised,  which, 
while  it  would  be  better  for  Bengal,  would 
also  be  better  even  for  England. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a judgment  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  propositions,  let  us  take  a ge- 
neral, though  rapid  view  of  the  English  law, 
W'ith  a view  to  the  following  particulars 

1 . The  manner  in  which  it  has  taken  its  rise. 

2.  The  nature  and  texture  of  it,  as  it  stands 
at  present  in  England. 

3.  The  effects  wLich  it  cither  promises  to 
have,  or  has  been  found  to  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  introduce  it  into  Bengal. 

These  several  points  cannot  always  be  kept 
distinct  in  the  mode  of  treating  them ; but 
it  will  be  proper  that  the  distinction  there  is 
between  them  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
view. 

The  English  law,  like  every  other  body 
of  law  which  has  grown  up  together  (as  it 
were  by  accretion)  without  a plan,  is  distin- 
guishable into  statute  and  customary  law. 
The  statute  law,  framed  with  great  attention 
to  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  great  regard  to  the  welfare,  of  England, 
was  framed  without  any  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests, circumstances,  or  welfare  of  countries, 
the  acquisition  of  which  had  never  been  fore- 
seen. The  customary,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
common  law,  in  which  accident,  rather  than 
design,  has  mixed  up  a few  principles  which 
are  inestimable,  has  been  made  up  with  scarce 
any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  any  country, 
even  of  that  which  has  given  it  birth.  To 
prove  this  (for  a proof  suited  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  must  be  given  in  a few  lines, 
or  not  at  all,)  I shall  not  dig  into  the  dark 
ruins  of  remote  antiquity,  nor  send  my 
readers  to  wander  among  the  discordant  ele- 
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ments  of  Dritish,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman, 
and  Gern;an  jurisprudence.  A sijigle  trait 
is  sometimes  sulfiuent  to  mark  with  force 
and  verity  the  character  of  an  intiivi(iiial : the 
character  of  a bod)  of  laws  may  be  learned 
from  the  general  complexion  of  it.  Let  us 
interrogate  the  great  oracle  of  British  law. 
Sir  Edward  Coke.  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
Institutes,  he  has  furnished  us  with  a list  of 
the  topics  or  heads  of  argument,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  furnish  the  several  grounds  of 
decision,  which  are  recognised  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  They  are  twenty  in  number:  of 
these,  the  principle  of  utility,  the  anjiunentum 
ab  inconvenientc,  as  he  phri'.''es  it,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  cue.  But  in  what  style  is  it 
introduced?  It  stands  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last,  nor  in  any  post  of  honour ; it  is 
shuffled  in,  without  distinction,  towards  the 
middle.  To  judge  from  this  account,  what 
is  the  chance,  then,  that  the  rule  of  law,  on 
which  the  decision  is  grounded  in  any  given 
instance,  shall  he  of  the  number  of  those,  in 
the  framing  of  which  the  welfare  of  tlie 
people  has  been  kept  in  view?  To  judge 
from  this  account,  it  should  be  as  one  to 
twenty.  The  farther  we  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  English  law  (taking  utility  for  our 
gui(!e,)  the  better  shall  we  be  convinced  that 
the  account  given  of  it  by  this  its  warmest 
panegyrist,  is  not  an  unsuitable  one ; and  that, 
for  the  greater  part  of  it,  it  is  a piece  of  cob- 
web work,  spun  out  of  fantastic  conceits  and 
verbal  analogies,  rather  than  a mass  of  sub- 
stantial justice  cast  in  the  mould  of  reason. 

That  the  assertion  may  not  appear  entirely 
gratuitous,  let  us  run  over  a few  of  the  most 
prominent  points  in  the  English  law  with  a 
rapid  pace,  considering  all  along  how  far  it 
answers  what  ought  to  be  the  purposes  of  its 
institution  in  Etigland;  and  thence,  or  other- 
wise, how  far  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  like 
purposes  in  Bengal.  I shall  say  nothing  here 
of  the  numerous  defects  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  penal  branch  of  the  law ; of  the  want 
of  symmetry  that  prevails  throughout  the 
whole ; of  the  absolute  want  of  names  for 
so  many  extensive  and  important  heads  of 
delinquency;  of  the  total  want  of  authori- 
tative definitions  for  the  few  offences  that 
have  a name ; of  the  multitude  of  crying 
injuries  which  are  left  without  redress ; of  the 
impunity  of  so  many  mischievous  practices, 
and  the  unmerited  punishment  annexed  to  so 
many  acts,  of  which  the  mischief  is  light  or 
undiscernible : of  the  utter  want  of  plan  in 
the  adjustment  of  punishment  to  offences; 
of  the  neglect  of  every  rule  of  proportion ; 
of  the  want  of  variety  and  appositeness  in 
the  species  of  punishment  that  are  employed ; 
of  the  lavish  and  unnecessary  use  that  is  made 
of  the  invariable,  unequable,  incommensur- 
able, uncharacteristic,  unfrugal,  unpopular, 
uncompensatory,  irremissible  punishment  of 
ceatb,  .ae  total  want  of  method  and  com- , 
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prehension  in  the  very  imperfect  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  several  grounds  of  justifi- 
cation. aggravation,  extenuation,  amljexemp. 
tion  : the  want  of  fixed  and  settled  principles 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  compensation,  or  other  satisfaction  which 
the  several  sorts  of  injuiies  have  a claim  to. 
I'hese  details  would  lead  me  into  too  wide 
a field  for  the  present  purpose;  and  what 
is  more,  these  are  deffets  of  which  the 
ruder  penal  systems,  already  established  in 
Bengal,  would  probably  be  found  to  pos- 
sess a still  more  ample  share.  The  points  I 
would  rather  choose  for  examples  are  those 
in  which  the  inaptitude  of  the  English  law 
must  appear  the  more  striking;  inasmuch 
as  the  practice  of  the  Asiatic  courts,  in  re- 
lation to  those  points,  is,  or  for  any  thing 
that  hinders  may  be,  less  unconformable  to 
the  rules  of  reason.  A few  of  these  points 
I shall  now  run  over ; kee|)ing  the  outlines 
of  the  method  I have  pitched  upon  in  view, 
but  without  imposing  on  myself  the  duty  of 
touching  upon  every  head,  or  of  making  out 
the  connection  between  one  head  and  an- 
other. The  defects  I shall  have  occasion 
to  bring  to  view  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  various  causes  : sometimes  from  the  de- 
formities which  grew  up  with  the  law  in  its 
cradle ; sometimes  from  the  additional  de- 
formities which  have  been  produced  in  it  by 
the  circumstances  which  have  happened  to 
accompany  its  migration. 

It  has  been  said  that  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  England ; 
and,  under  the  authority  of  this  dictum,  those 
who  have  dared  freely  to  examine  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  when  unconvinced 
by  them  to  express  their  opinions,  have  been 
punished : transferred  to  Bengal,  this  law 
w’ould  lay  the  foundation  for  the  persecution 
of  all  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  population. 

Such  is  the  excellency  of  the  English  laws, 
say  its  panegyrists,  “ that  tliere  is  no  right 
but  has  its  remedy  the  opposite  conclusion 
is,  that  where  there  is  no  remedy,  there  is 
no  right ; and  upon  this  principle  the  English 
common  law  constantly  acts  with  regard  to 
every  thing  but  land.  Are  you  an  antiquary? 
Your  Otho  may  be  stolen  from  you,  and  you 
can  only  recover  the  value  of  the  copper. 
Are  you  a connoisseur?  You  may  lose  your 
Raphael,  and  be  paid  for  the  canvas  and  the 
colour  by  the  yard.  Are  you  a lover  ? The 
miniature  of  your  mistress  may  be  snatched 
from  you  by  a rival,  and  you  only  receive  for 
it  the  price  that  would  be  paid  by  a broker. 
This  is  bad  enough  in  England,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  it:  transplanted  to  Bengal, 
the  evil  would  of  course  be  increased. 

Under  English  law,  the  greater  the  injury 
done  to  you,  the  less  chance  have  you  of  re- 
paration : if  your  adversary  injure  you  slightly, 
you  may  compel  him  to  make  you  amends  by 
damages : if  he  kill  you,  his  purse  is  saved, 
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at  least  from  making  compensation  to  your 
family.* 

If,  then,  you  have  any  purpose  of  revenge 
or  avarice  to  answer  by  keeping  a man  in 
confinement,  do  so  ; but  let  the  place  be  un- 
healthy, and  keep  him  there  till  liis  death ; 
the  law  will  not  allow  his  family  to  touch 
your  fortune  in  this  case ; only  let  his  death 
be  slow. 

Transplanted  to  an  Asiatic  climate,  what 
scope  does  such  a law  afford  to  the  exercise  of 
Asiatic  ingenuity  ! The  days,  how  broiling ! 
the  nights,  how  damp  ! the  peons,  how  obe- 
dient ! the  cutcheries,  how  close ! the  marshes, 
of  the  Ganges,  how  conveniently  pestilential! 

“ The  more  atrocious  the  crime,  the  more 
remediless  the  party  injured.”  Take  a law- 
yer unawares;  propose  this  maxim  to  him  on 
a sudden,  and  ask  him  whether  he  ever  heard 
of  any  thing  so  obviously  unjust : he  will  pro- 
bably answer,  without  hesitation,  in  the  nega- 
tive. A maxim  like  this,  he  would  perhaps 
tell  you,  could  have  obtained  no  where  but 
in  a nation  of  idiots;  was  fit  only  for  that 
imaginary  scene  depictured  forthe  amusement 
of  children,  in  which  the  pig  is  roasting  the 
cook,  and  the  thief  hanging  the  judge:  yet  to 
this  maxim  a real  and  very  extensive  regard 
is  paid  by  the  law  of  England.  If  a man 
give  you  a black  eye,  you  may  make  him  pay 
for  it;  but  if  he  put  out  your  eye,  you  get 
nothing,  and  whatever  is  taken  from  him  goes 
nominally  to  the  king:  really  to  John  Stokes 
or  Jack  Nokes,  who  has  no  concern  at  all  in 
the  matter.  If  a man  kill  your  pig,  you  get 
the  value  of  it;  but  if  he  kill  your  wife  or 
your  child,  you  get  nothing:  if  any  thing  is 
got  out  of  him,  it  goes  to  a stranger  as  before. 
A man  sets  your  house  on  fire:  if  by  misfor- 
tune, you  receive  amends;  if  through  malice, 
you  receive  nothing. 

Lawyers  have  been  found  to  defend  this: 
for,  say  they,  “ So  long  as  satisfaction  is  made, 
what  signifies  who  gets  it?”  To  know 
whether  they  are  sincere,  pass  a law,  that 
whosoever  owes  any  thing  to  these  rciisoners, 
shall  pay  it  to  the  king. 

The  Mahometan  law,  bad  as  it  is,  is  at  least 
unsullied  by  this  abomination.  It  inclines, 
in  certain  cases,  towards  the  opposite  extreme ; 
substituting  satisfaction  to  punishment,  in- 
stead of  superadding  it. 

In  a country  where  there  is  no  king,  who 
is  to  get  the  forfeiture?  This  would  make  a 

• Few  men,  I suppose,  can  have  lived  many 
years  in  the  world,  with  out  meeting  with  various 
instances  in  which  iniquity  has  triumphed  under 
cover  of  this  law:  but  in  general,  as  there  is  no 
retlress  to  be  had,  the  injury  is  seldom  publicly 
proved,  and  the  public  hears  little  of  the  matter. 
When  there  is  a matter  of  honest  difference  in 
the  w y of  trade,  the  law  does  tioi  leave  the 
repre'^ent  itives  irresponsible,  nor  the  suffering 
parly  without  redress.  It  is  only  when  the  sui- 
ferii.g  is  occasioned  by  villany,  that  it  manifests 
this  indifference. 
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curious  question,  as  lawyers  feelingly  call  it, 
wherever  the  legislator  has  left  the  print  of 
his  improvidence.  Had  the  death  of  Lord 
Pigot  been  deemed  murder,  the  forfeitures  of 
the  delinquent  council  would  have  afforded 
noble  pickings  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  a rich  bone  of  technical  contention. 
What  became  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bramiii 
Nundocomar,  whom  the  English  judges  hang- 
ed, on  pretence  that  a set  of  men  in  London 
had  made  forgery  a felony,  without  benefit 
of  Braminship? 

The  standing  principle  of  the  good  old  com- 
mon law  is,  that  the  king  is  every  thing.  Is 
a criminal  to  be  punished?  it  is  because  he 
has  broken  the  king’s  peace.  Is  civil  justice 
to  be  administered?  it  is  that  the  ears  of  Ma- 
jesty may  find  rest.  But  in  Bengal  there  is 
no  king;  to  be  consistent,  there  ought  to  be 
no  offences:  at  any  rate,  no  efficient  means 
of  punishing  the  high  officers  of  government 
are  provided  there. 

If  that  country  has  hitherto  escaped  ab- 
solute destruction;  if  the  lust  of  power, 
and  the  thirst  of  riches,  have  hitherto  been 
kept  within  any  tolerable  bounds;  we  must 
attribute  it  to  the  force  of  the  moral,  not  to 
that  of  the  political  sanction;  to  manners, 
and  not  to  laws. 

If  we  regard  the  character  of  the  different 
tribunals  in  England,  and  refer  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  the  present  jurisdictions 
have  been  obtained  by  encroachments  upon 
one  another:  but  the  result  of  the  method 
in  which  their  powers  have  been  obtained 
has  boon,  that  the  ttholc  system  of  proce- 
dure has  been  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
fiction,  and  is  full  of  formalities,  delays,  em- 
barrassments, and  expense;  of  which  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  course  of  a chapter,  to 
gi  ve  the  details.  The  character  of  the  English 
judges  has,  in  general,  been  above  all  suspicion 
and  reproach  ; but  the  course  of  procedure  has 
been  fir  from  possessing  tliat  clearness,  bre- 
vity, and  economy,  which  it  ought  to  have. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  poor  Hindoo,  when  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  all  these  wanton  and  ridiculous  vexa- 
tions? Unable  to  attribute  to  an  European 
mind  the  folly  adequate  to  the  production  of 
such  a mass  of  nonsense  and  of  gibberish,  he 
must  have  found  liiinself  compelled  to  ascribe 
it  to  a less  pardonable  cause;  to  a deliberate 
plan  for  forcing  him  to  deliver  himself  up, 
without  reserve,  into  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean professional  blood-suckers,  carrying  on 
the  traffic  of  injustice  under  the  cloak  of  law. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  these  absurdities  in  English  pro- 
cedure is,  that  the  judges  are  aware  of  the 
evils,  and  every  now  and  then  act  upon  a 
different  system;  but  where  the  English 
judge  acts  rightly,  once  in  a hundred  times, 
the  Cawzeeand  the  Brainin  were  in  the  habit 
of  acting  rightly  every  day. 
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But  not  only  were  the  English  common-law 
courts  introduced  into  Hindostan  with  all  their 
fictions;  they  were  plagued  also  with  a court 
of  chancery,  with  its  interminable  delays. 

You  are  the  father  of  a family  ; you  call 
on  me  and  say.  Two  of  my  cliihlren  liave  a 
dispute  about  a plaything:  each  of  them  claims 
it  as  his  own:  advise  me,  then,  what  shall  I 
do  to  settle  the  matter  between  them?  what 
shall  I do  to  come  at  the  truth?  I look  giavc, 
and  answer  you  as  follows : I fear,  indeed,  there 
is  something  wrong  on  one  side,  or  the  oth  ;r; 

I am  afraid  that  one  or  other  of  them  does 
not  speak  truth : falseliood  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  its  ends.  If  I were  in  your 
place,  I would  endeavour  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom;  I will  tell  you,  then,  how 
you  shall  manage.  You  must  not  think  of 
sending  for  cither  of  them  and  e.vainining  him 
unawares,  nor  of  bringing  them  face  to  face; 
so  far  from  it,  should  either  of  them  hap|)cn 
to  come  into  the  room  where  you  are,  of  his 
own  accord,  you  must  take  care  and  not  say 
a syllable  to  him  about  the  matter.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  you  must  do : let  your  youngest  son 
tell  his  story  upon  paper,  putting  what  ques- 
tions to  his  brother  he  thinks  proper:  give 
the  other  boy  a reasonable  time  to  contrive 
his  answer  ; first  six  weeks,  then  a month, 
then  three  weeks,  then  a fortnight.  If  his 
answer  should  be  evasive,  then  go  on  the  same 
course  with  him  again:  perhaps  the  youngest 
may,  by  this  time,  think  of  some  questions 
which  he  omitted  to  put  the  first  time;  or  a 
fresh  string  of  questions  may  be  made  requi- 
site by  the  answers  to  the  first:  this  will 
make  another  string  of  adjournments  neces- 
sary. Meantime,  the  eldest  perhaps  will  be 
for  telling  his  story,  and  putting  his  questions 
in  return : by  this  means,  the  time  for  deliber- 
ation will  be  doubled.  When  affairs  are  come 
to  this  pass,  you  may  either  read  what  they 
have  written  yourself,  or  you  may  desire  their 
uncle  to  inquire  of  the  people  of  the  family, 
whether  any  body  heard  any  thing  of  wheat 
passed,  taking  care  not  to  speak  to  either  of 
the  boys  themselves:  when  their  uncle  has 
told  you  what  he  has  learnt,  then  the  matter 
will  be  ripe  for  your  decision.  By  this  time, 
twice  as  much  as  the  money  in  dispute  will 
have  been  spent  in  pens  and  paper;  all  me- 
mory of  what  passed  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
pute arose  will  be  at  an  end : your  children  will 
have  become  skilled  in  the  evils  of  fiilsehood 
and  evasion:  the  time  of  the  servants  will 
have  been  taken  up  in  carrying  letters  and 
messages  backwards  and  forwards : your  own 
time  will  have  been  wasted  in  poring  over  all 
this  idle  scrawl:  a fixed  enmity  will  have 
taken  root  between  your  children : your  rela- 
tions and  servants  will  have  taken  their  parts 
on  one  side,  or  on  the  other;  and  thus  the 
truth  will  be  fully  brought  to  light,  and  the 
whole  family  tvill  enjoy  uninterrupted  peace 
end  harmony.  After  I had  made  my  speech. 
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w'ould  not  you  think  me  in  a delirium?  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  would  you  think 
there  was  the  least  particle  of  common  sense? 
This,  however,  is,  without  the  least  sophis- 
tication, the  exact  progress  of  what  is  called 
a suit  in  equity:  a suit  which,  unless  justice 
were  denied,*  might  be  brought  for  a pecu- 
niary demand  as  trifling  as  that  which  has 
been  here  supposed.  MTien  1 say  exact,  I 
mean,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  according  to  a 
very  simple  pattern,  stripped  of  a thousand 
incidents,  by  fewer  or  more  of  which  a suit 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  diversified.  Not  a syl- 
lable here  of  pleas,  replications,  demurrers, 
bills  of  interpleader,  bills  of  revivor,  excep- 
tions to  reports,  rehearings,  motions,  and  the 
like.  In  the  patriarchal  government,  no  type 
could  be  found  of  mysteries  like  these.  I 
know-  very  well,  that  a state  is  larger  than 
a family:  1 know  very  well,  that  a judge  is 
not  to  be  expected  to  I'eel  the  same  impar- 
tial tenderness  for  suitors,  as  a father  for  his 
children:  but  it  lies  upon  those  who  think 
they  can  defend  the  current  practice,  to  show 
why  the  same  methods  which  are  sure  to  de- 
feat tlie  purposes  of  justice  in  the  one  case, 
are  necessary  to  effect  them  in  the  other. 

And  who  would  think  it?  This  mass  of 
absurdity  is  the  work  of  modern  refinement, 
not  of  ancient  barbarism.  The  times  are 
clearly  marked  in  history  when  an  English 
judge  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice.  It 
was  then  thoiuht  no  moie  a hardship  to  com- 
pel a man  to  attend  to  liis  own  concerns,  than 
to  attend  to  the  ccncerns  of  other  people. 
Each  party  was  ready  to  relate  and  to  answer, 
to  examine  and  be  examined,  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge.  Advocates  there  were  a few: 
attornies  there  were  none.  Not  a farthing  of 
expense  upon  either  party,  till  it  was  seen 
which  of  them  had  deserved  it:  if  the  one  had 
complained  without  cause,  he  was  fined  fur 
his  vexatiousness;  if  the  other  had  contested 
the  claim  without  rca.son,  he  was  fined  for  his 
litigiousness.  Why,  then,  were  these  simple 
and  pure  forms  abandoned?  why  were  they 
not  re-established,  when  new  tribunals  were 
instituted  in  another  country,  instead  of 
transferring  this  system  of  possible  equity  and 
certain  misery  to  Bengal? 

j CHAPTER  V. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TIME. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  influence  ol 
time  on  the  expediency  of  a law,  orsetof  laws. 
The  question  on  this  head  divides  itself  into 
two:  the  laws  that  are  the  best  possible  for 

• In  fact,  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  ten 
pounds,  this  species  of  justice  is  denied ; and  that 
openly  and  without  shame:  ask  a man  of  equity 
for  what  reason?  his  answer  is,  “dc  minimis  non 
curat  lex,"  the  subsistence  of  a family  for  half 
a year  is  not  worth  caring  about. 
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a given  place,  at  the  time  present  being  found ; 
would  the  same  laws,  had  they  happened  to 
be  found  in  time  past,  have  been  the  best 
possible  for  that  time  past?  and  the  like,  \vitli 
relation  to  the  time  future.  This,  wc  see, 
when  considered  with  a view  to  any  direot 
influence  it  can  have,  is  a mere  question  of 
speculation : nobody  can  transfer  our  present 
laws  to  time  past ; we  cannot  transfer  them  to 
time  future.  Nevertheless,  as  a right  way  of 
thinking  on  this  head  may  contribute,  perhaps, 
in  a manner  more  or  less  remote,  to  guard  us 
against  mistakes  in  practice,  a few  words  on 
this  head  may  not  be  altogether  thrown  away. 

Time,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  is  nothing  of  itself.  To  learn  what 
influence,  it  possesses,  we  must  inquire,  what 
influence  may  be  exercised  by  those  causes 
of  a superior  order  into  which  that  influence 
is  resolvable.  In  regard  to  causes  purely 
physical,  the  field  of  variation,  at  least  as  to 
any  correspondent  variation  of  influence,  can- 
not be  very  considerable:  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  lands  once  marshy  may  be  drained ; 
lands  once  dry  may  be  overflowed;  rivers, 
which  formerly  flowed  into  the  sea,  may,  in 
very  particular  situations,  be  intercepted  and 
dissipated  in  their  course;  from  lakes,  com- 
munication may  be  opened  to  the  sea;  penin- 
sulas may,  by  nature  or  by  industry,  be  con- 
verted into  islands;  and  continents  may  be 
intersected,  in  various  directions,  by  canals. 
The  higher  parts  of  mountains  may  crumble 
downby  their  own  weight,  or  be  washed  down 
by  rivers : at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  islands  may 
be  forme<l,  or  the  continents  lengthened  out 
by  deposition  in  the  sea.  Volcanoes,  when  con- 
stant, may  tend  to  reduce  mountains  to  a level ; 
when  occasional,  they  may  raise  plains  into 
hills,  sink  beds  in  them  for  lakes,  or  throw  up 
islands  in  the  sea.  Ports  may  be  deserted, 
or  new  ones  hollowed  out  by  the  caprices  of 
the  ocean.  All  these  alterations  may  give 
occasion  for  correspondent  changes,  in  regard 
to  the  individual  places  that  are  the  objects 
of  certain  laws ; principally  those  laws  to 
which  semi-public  offences,  offences  against 
the  public  force,  offences  against  the  public 
wealth,  respectively  owe  their  birth.  But 
the  general  nature  of  those  offences,  and  the 
general  nature  of  those  laws,  will  be  still  the 
same;  and,  at  any  rate,  whatever  modifica- 
tions on  this  head  are  made  requisite  by  time, 
will  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  are  made  re- 
quisite by  place. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  climate, 
and  those  peculiarities  in  respect  of  animal 
and  vegetable  produce,  which  are  the  conse- 
quences, partly  of  this  circumstance  and  partly 
of  the  former.  Partly  by  means  of  cultivation, 
and  partly  by  other  causes,  of  which  the  ope- 
ration is  less  knowm,  the  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
appears  to  have  a tendency,  hy  slow  degrees, 
to  verge  towards  an  cquibbrium : hot  climates 


become,  perhaps,  a little  cooler;  more  cer- 
tainly, cold  climates  become  a little  warmer. 
The  productions  of  one  country  are,  in  course 
of  time,  transplanted  to  another;  and  the 
course  of  cultivation  may,  in  consequence,  be 
changed ; but  if  any  change  is  in  consequence 
required  in  the  laws,  it  arises  from  the  blind- 
ness or  indolence  of  the  legislator  of  former 
times.  If,  in  his  enactments,  he  have  em- 
ployed specific  terms,  he  must  alter  and  add 
to  them:  but  if  he  have  employed  generic 
terms,  it  is  the  nature  of  these  to  open  up 
and  let  in  the  specific  ones,  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  texture  of  the  soil  and 
the  nature  of  its  productions  are  concerned, 
a succession  of  time  may  give  occasion  to  a 
demand  for  some  of  the  alterations  to  which 
a change  of  place  may  give  occasion  ; but  this 
change  will  not  extend  to  those  variations, 
which  are  consequences  of  climate,  in  the  mo- 
ral qualities  of  men.  The  changes  which  time 
may  bring  on  in  respect  of  heat  and  cold,  wll 
never  be  considerable  enough  to  give  to  one 
zone  the  temperature  of  another. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  notion,  that  those 
laws,  which  are  the  best  with  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  a civilized  nation,  would 
not  have  been  so  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a rude  and  ignorant  nation : 
on  the  contrary,  that  rude  nations  must  have 
rude  and  simple,  that  is,  imperfect  laws : I 
mean,  not  only  that  in  point  of  fact  the  laws 
of  a rude  nation  will  have  been  rude,  but 
that  in  point  of  expediency  it  was  proper 
they  should  be  so.  The  former  of  these 
propositions  is  undeniable  : the  latter,  I deny. 
Let  us  examine  the  time  past,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  future. 

§ 1.  Betrospective  View. 

Would  the  best  possible  laics,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  have  been  the  best  possible 
laws  in  times  past  ? 

On  this  occasion,  we  must  once  more  bring 
to  view  the  distinction  between  matters  of 
fact  and  the  matter  of  right,  or  rather  of  ex- 
pediency ; between  what  has  taken  place,  and 
what  ought  to  have  taken  place.  That  in 
rude  ages  the  tenor  of  the  laws  has  always 
been  very  different  from  what  would  be  the 
standard  of  perfection  for  the  present  age,  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  That  it  could  not  but 
have  been  so  without  a miracle,  is  also  pretty 
clear.  But  were  the  imperfect  laws  which 
obtained  then,  better  for  that  time  than  the 
most  perfect  which  we  can  imagine  now 
would  have  been  for  the  same  time  ? The 
affirmative  is  what  seems  to  have  been  insi- 
nuated, but,  as  it  should  seem,  without  suffi- 
cient cause. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people,  from  whom 
this  notion  seems  to  have  gained  countenance : 
the  one  consisting  of  those  who,  from  indo- 
lence or  timidity,  or  less  pardonable  motives. 
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have  found  it  convenient  to  set  their  faces 
against  every  proposal  that  savours  of  im- 
provement or  reformation.  To  people  of  this 
description,  it  must  have  seemed  the  happiest 
contrivance  imaginable,  if  from  the  very  ex- 
cellence of  a system  of  laws  they  could  raise 
an  argument,  and  that  a conclusive  one, 
against  its  fitness.  Such  an  argument,  when 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  \vill  indeed  be  found  to 
be  a contradiction  in  terms : but  how  few 
are  they  by  whom  such  are:uments  can  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom?  If  they  can  get  such 
an  argument  to  apply  to  the  laws  of  past 
times,  the  next  step  is  to  transfer  it  to  the 
present.  Get  such  an  argument  to  pass 
muster  in  the  first  case,  in  which  there  is  but 
little  reason  in  it,  and  perhaps  you  may  get 
it  received  in  the  other  case,  in  which  there 
is  no  reason  in  it  at  all. 

The  other  class  of  people  are  those  who 
have  a system  to  defend,  which,  without 
some  such  expedient,  would  be  indefensible. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  votaries  of  all  those 
absurd  and  false  religions  which  have  de- 
scended into  the  detailsof  legislation.  Viewed 
by  the  light  of  [iolished  reason,  the  defects 
of  our  code  are  too  glaring  to  be  dissembled. 
Say,  then,  that  from  cnises  peculiar  to  that 
age,  it  could  not  have  been  better.  That  to 
invest  it  with  the  authority  of  law  in  pre- 
sent times,  would  appear  to  be  a measure 
equally  ridiculous  and  destructive  in  any 
country,  in  which  the  defects  of  it  are  not 
veiled  by  the  thickest  prejudice,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  That  this  pretended  emanation  of 
divine  wisdom  wouLl  be  found  worse  than 
the  worst  of  those  systems  of  law  which  are 
in  force  in  polished  nations,  is  scarcely  to  be 
disputed  with  any  prospect  of  success.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? There  is  but  one  thing ; which 
is,  to  take  the  blame  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
legislator,  and  lay  it  upon  the  people.  Say 
they  were  stupid,  stubborn,  prejudiced,  in- 
tractable : this  will  put  you  at  your  case.  You 
may  then  acknowledge,  and  acknowledge 
with  safety,  that  in  a certain  sense  the  laws 
were  bad  ; and  this  will  entitle  you  to  main- 
tain, that  in  another  sense  they  are  good: 
they  wore  bad  in  theory,  but  they  were  good, 
the  best  possible,  in  practice  ; they  were  bad 
in  appearance,  but  they  were  the  best  possi- 
ble in  effect. 

The  plea  is  plausible  enough  while  it  keeps 
to  generals;  and  as  there  is  no  other,  it  must 
be  made  the  most  of.  Distress  of  argument 
forced  it  from  minds  engrossed  by  prejudice; 
and  it  may  pass,  as  any  thing  else  would 
pass,  upon  those  who  are  prejudiced  the  same 
way.  liut  come  to  particulars,  the  illusion 
vanishes.  Take  what  nation  you  will;  give 
them  what  character  you  nlease  ; where  could 
have  been  the  advantage  that  injuries  should 
have  been  left  wi’hout  redress;  that  jnen 
should  be  teazed  and  perplexed  by  a chain  of 
minute  and  frivolous  obligations ; that  punish- 


ments, perhaps  of  the  severest  kind,  should 
be  heaped  on  them  for  acts  from  which  no 
mischievous  consequences  can  be  traced;  that 
when  the  act,  which  is  forbidden,  happens  to 
be  of  the  number  of  those  that  are  pernicious, 
no  account  should  be  taken  of  the  various 
grounds  of  justification,  aggravation,  extenu- 
ation, and  exemption,  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  case ; that  punishments  should  be  indicted 
without  measure  and  without  choice;  thy<-  no 
enumeratiou  should  be  given  of  the  grounds 
of  right,  nor  any  complete  set  of  principles 
established  for  the  decision  of  claims  to  pro- 
perty ; that  the  business  of  judicial  procedure 
should  be  abandoned  to  arbitrary  discretion  ; 
and  that,  where  power  of  any  other  sort  is 
given,  no  care  should  be  taken  to  shape  it  to 
its  end,  by  the  necessary  apparatus  of  obliga- 
tions, qualifications,  and  exceptions? 

If  there  be  any  ground  for  denying  the 
truth  of  the  [losition,  that  the  laws  which  are 
the  best  fora  civilized,  would  have  also  been 
the  best  for  a rude  age  in  any  csise,  it  is  in  the 
case  of  that  part  of  the  law  which  concerns 
punishments,  and  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerns the  laws  in  principium.  In  a very  rude 
age,  it  is  possible  that  punishments,  in  point 
of  quantity,  might  require  be  somewhat 
greater  than  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  in 
a civilized  one.  In  a rude  age,  the  religious 
sanction  hiis  commonly  given  but  little  assist- 
ance to  the  political  ; the  force  of  the  former, 
though  much  greater  in  a rude  than  a civi- 
lized age,  being  diverted  into  other  channels; 
hence  one  reason  why  the  quantum  of  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  political  sanction  may 
require  to  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  for- 
mer period  than  in  the  latter.  In  a rude  age, 
the  moral  sanction  has  less  force  than  in  a 
civilized  one : hence  another  reason  for  adding 
something  to  the  magnitude  of  the  punishment 
provided  by  the  political  sanction.  In  a rude 
period  of  society,  the  people  are  not  yet  broken 
in  to  the  habit  of  spontaneously  lending  their 
assistance  to  the  laws : hence  a third  reason. 
The  differences,  however,  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  these  circumstances,  can  at  the 
utmost  be  but  very  sliglit ; especially  if  the 
maxim  laid  down  in  a former  chapter  be  true, 
that  even  in  a civilized  age  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  punishment  that  is  judged  necessary, 
must  be  taken  from  the  political  sanction, 
and  that  the  auxiliary  sanctions  alone  cannot 
safely  be  depended  upon  for  any  part  of  it. 

If  an  intelligent  Mahometan  be  to  be  found, 
press  him  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  of 
Mahomet;  drive  him  to  his  hist  shift:  he  Will 
say,  “ True  : considered  with  regard  to  their 
application  to  the  purposes  of  the  present 
life,  they  are  indeed  tiot  altogether  what  they 
might  have  been,  if  made  now : but  consider 
the  time,  consider  the  state  of  the  people, 
the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time.  Such 
laws  as  a man  might  make  now  would  not 
have  been  understood : they  were  excellent 
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for  the  time ; they  were  excellent  for  the 
people : better  laws  than  those,  the  people 
would  never  have  received.  Such  laws  as  a 
man  might  make  now,  either  could  not  then 
have  been  expressed,  or  would  not  have  been 
understood.” 

To  this  argument  there  is  a short  answer : 
the  words  that  Mahomet  made  use  of  we 
know  : to  those  words  the  same  ideas,  or 
ideas  that  were  the  same  to  all  material  pur- 
poses, were  annexed  then,  that  are  annexed 
now ; so  at  least  we  must  suppose,  in  as  far 
as  we  pretend  to  understand  tliem.  Give  me 
the  words  of  the  Koran  ; give  me  the  ideas 
that  belong  to  them  ; 1 ask  no  more  : out  of 
them,  and  them  alone,  I undertake  to  pro- 
duce you  a code,  which  shall  contain  a hun- 
dred times  the  useful  matter  there  is  in  that, 
without  any  of  those  absurdities,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  upon  comparison  made  with 
the  ideas  of  utility  we  have  at  present,  you 
cannot  but  acknowledge. 

But,  better  laws,  though  they  could  have 
been  written  at  that  time,  and  would  have 
been  understood,  woidd  not  have  been  re- 
ceived ; for  the  people  were  an  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  headstrong  people.  This  ar- 
gument may  also  be  demolished  without  much 
difficulty. 

Ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  stubborn  as  they 
were,  did  not  your  prophet  tear  from  them 
their  dearest,  their  most  sacred  prejudices? 
Were  they  not  polytheists,  and  did  he  not 
make  them  Unitarians  ? Did  he  not  search 
out  with  the  severest  diligence  the  crimes 
and  vicious  propensities  they  were  most  ad- 
dicted to?  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
systein  and  of  his  proceedings,  is  any  want  of 
firmness,  any  of  audacity,  discernible  ? If  not, 
there  is  but  one  want,  to  wliich  the  imper- 
fection of  his  system  can  any  longer  be  at- 
tributed, the  want  of  wdsdom ; the  want  of  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  a man,  who,  you  say,  was 
taught  by  God  himself;  the  want  of  a share 
of  wisdom  equal  to  what  may  be  found  at  pre- 
sent in  a man  of  the  most  ordinary  level. 

My  people  will  not  endure  even  the  most 
necessary  restraints;  I have  therefore  laid 
them  under  a vast  multitude  that  are  of  no 
use.  Such  logic  may  pass  upon  some  minds  ; 
but  they  must  first  of  all  have  been  prepared 
by  a pretty  ample  dose  of  prejudices. 

The  energy  of  character  necessary  to  en- 
able a man  to  lead  mankind,  to  iulUience  as 
well  the  intellectual  faculiies  as  the  alfec- 
tions  ; the  character  to  which  we  liave  given 
the  name  of  enthusiasm,  is  made  up  of  a 
determined  active  courage,  and  a rambling 
imagination.  No  coward,  no  man  even  of 
selfi-h  prudence,  was  ever  a founder  of  a new 
system  of  legislation.  Nemo  tinc/iiitm  vir  ma;;- 
nu>t  sine  aliquo  a/flatudiviitn  fuil,  says  Cicero : 
the  plain  truth  of  this,  as  far  as  it  is  true,  is, 
that  the  energy  of  the  Iiead,  in  the  degree  in 
whieh  it  is  necessary  to  constitute  a legisla-  j 
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tor,  I mean  always  an  enterprising  innovating 
legislator,  is  always  accompanied  with  a more 
than  common  degree  of  energy  in  the  heart. 

It  is  not  to  considerations  of  personal  pru- 
dence that  the  imperfections  of  the  laws  of 
Mahomet  must  be  attributed  : be  attempted 
every  thing  that  his  genius  had  discovered. 
The  defects  in  his  work  arose  from  want  of 
knowledge  : if  be  had  known  better,  he  would 
have  done  better.  This  conclusion,  if  true, 
completely  overturns  the  foundations  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  ; hence  he  has  neglected 
nothing  that  could  enable  him  to  elude  it ; 
and  the  universal  ignorance  of  its  professors 
is  partly  the  result  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
legislator  to  prevent_the  detection  of  his  im- 
posture. 

It  is  a saying  attributed  to  Solon,  that  the 
laws  he  had  given  to  the  Athenians  were  not 
such  as  were  the  best  in  themselves,  but  the 
best  they  were  capable  of  receiving.  In  this 
there  was  doubtless  somewhat  of  truth,  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  that  turbulent  and 
jealous  people ; and  the  saying  would  hold 
good,  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  rcgaiC  to  the 
constitutional  branch  of  their  laws  ; hut  that 
it  was  strictly  true,  one  may  venture  without 
much  hesitation  to  deny. 

There  could  not  have  been  a more  con- 
venient maxim  for  eavinL'the  credit  of  a legis. 
lator ; and  those  who  have  had  a legislator 
to  defend,  have  not  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  But  there  are  few  maxims,  perhaps, 
that  have  been  carried  so  much  beyond  the 
mark:  and  it  has  been  frequently  cited  in 
cases  where  it  has  not  only  been  erroneous 
in  itself,  hut  not  altogether  innocent  in  its 
consequences. 

Whatever  Athenian  arrogance  may  pretend, 
it  will  not  easily  gain  credit  with  a discerning 
mind,  that  at  so  early  a period  of  society 
the  best  of  all  possible  laws  should  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  view.  It  will  not  be 
believed,  thaf  ainon:  a people  whose  character 
disqualified  tu-mi  from  receiving  any  better 
laws  than  those  which  Solon  gave  them,  there 
should  have  existed  a man.  who  in  his  own 
mind  luacl  carried  that  most  difficult  of  sciences 
to  so  hi  h a pitch  of  perfection,  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  for  any  other  man  to  carry 
it  higher. 

This  sort  of  apology,  what  degree  of  truth 
soever  there  may  have  been  in  it,  in  tlie  in- 
stance in  which  it  lias  been  made,  has  since 
been  much  abused ; and  it  has  been  emidoycd 
to  gain  a reputation  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
diency for  many  a inischievous  and  many  a 
foolish  law.  'Ihe  law,  such  as  it  is,  lies  be- 
fore you ; yet  foolish  as  you  may  think  it,  the 
lawgiver  may,  for  aught  that  you  know,  have 
been  the  wisest  of  mankind.  But  such  as  the 
author  is,  such  are  his  woiKs.  Since,  then, 
the  lawgiver  is  wise,  the  law  itself  may  per- 
haps be  a wise  one  too,  how  foolish  soever 
it  may  appear  to  you : it  may  have  had  it» 
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use,  though  you  and  I don't  see  it.  Let  the 
law,  then,  stay  where  it  is ; to  abolish  it,  is 
dangerou.s ; a mischief  may  ensue,  which  we 
are  not  able  to  foresee.  Such  is  the  circle 
in  which  many  a man  who,  insensible  to  the 
force  of  truth,  has  nothing  to  guide  him  but 
the  prejudice  he  has  conceived  in  favour  of 
antiquity,  scruples  not  to  run.  If  any  one 
has  a mind  to  see  how  far  tlie  legislator  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  let  him 
consider  in  what  channel  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  are  likely  to  have  run,  and  in  what 
points  they  are  likely  to  have  imposed  a 
coercion  upon  the  legislator.  It  is  natural 
enough  they  should  have  opposed  any  im- 
portant violent  change  he  might  have  been 
inclined  to  make  in  the  article  of  religion  ; 
and  yet  we  have  seen  religions  overthrown  by 
the  legislator,  and  others  set  up  in  their  stead. 
It  is  natural  enough  they  should  oppose  the 
investing  men  with  new  powers,  or  making 
a new  distribution  of  the  old  ; and  yet  in  this 
way,  too,  we  have  seen  great  changes  made 
by  legislators,  with  little  or  no  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  It  is  natural  enough 
they  should  oppose  any  wishes  he  might  form, 
or  might  be  suspected  to  entertain,  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  new  and  irksome  restraints 
or  obligations  ; although  among  the  most 
necessary  restraints  and  obligations,  we  shall 
find  some  of  the  most  irksome.  But  a sup- 
position, that  is  not  by  any  means  a natural 
one,  is,  that  hy  dint  of  menaces  and  clamour 
they  should  have  forced  him  to  fetter  their 
own  freedom,  by  a heap  of  idle,  trifling,  and 
ridiculous  obligations  and  restraints.  When 
a code,  amidst  all  its  redundancies,  is  defec- 
tive, and  regulations  of  the  most  obvious  use 
and  necessity  are  looked  for  in  it  in  vain,  it 
is  not  a mere  ipse  dixit  that  will  warrant  us 
to  give  credit  for  utility  to  institutions,  in 
which  not  the  least  trace  of  utility  is  dis- 
cernible. 

§ 2.  Prospective  View. 

Will  the  best  possible  laws,  at  the  present 
period,  be  the  best  possible  laws  in  all 
time  to  come  ? 

Before  a period  be  put  to  this  chapter,  it 
may  naturally  be  e.vpected  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  immutability,  which 
many  have  been  so  fond  of  attributing  to 
certain  laws,  or  pretended  laws  ; as  also  of 
the  much-talked-of  distinction  between  mala 
in  se  and  mala  prohibita,  with  reference  to 
actions;  a distinction  wliich  seems  analogous 
to  the  former. 

How  mighty  in  every  branch  of  science, 
and  in  the  moral  branch  in  particular,  how 
mighty  and  how  universal  is  the  force  of 
words ! How  many  questions,  even  of  those 
of  which  one  w'ould  least  expect  it,  would, 
if  examined  with  attention,  be  found  to  turn 
upon  nothing  else ! Who  would  have  thought 
it  ? Even  the  question  concerning  the  im- 
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mutability  of  certain  laws,  is  of  the  number! 
The  same  act  which  ought  to  be  forbidden 
in  one  age  and  country,  ought  it  to  be  for- 
bidden in  every  other?  Yes,  and  No:  yes, 
if,  in  pronouncing  the  word  act,  we  have  in 
view  a large  and  general  class  of  acts : no,  if 
a narrow  and  particular  one.  The  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this ; there  are  certain  acts 
which  admit  of  laws,  which,  if  worded  in 
a certain  manner,  may  stand  good,  and  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  places  and  times ; 
while  there  are  other  acts  for  which  no  such 
laws  can  be  devised.  Under  the  former  pre- 
dicament come  those  acts,  of  which  the  name 
is  included  in  a single  w ord  ; such  as  murder, 
theft,  adultery,  perjury,  and  the  like.  Let 
no  one  commit  murder ; let  no  one  commit 
theft ; let  no  one  commit  adultery ; let  no 
one  commit  perjury  ; and  so  on.  Upon  this 
plan,  we  might  make  a variety  of  laws,  of 
w'hich  the  expediency  might  without  impro- 
priety be  termed  universal  and  immutable. 

But  laws,  while  the  expression  of  them  is 
confined  to  terms  so  loose  and  so  extensive, 
will  never  be  found  precise  and  clear  enough 
for  use.  The  act  thus  vaguely  described 
must,  before  it  can  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  perfectly  distinguished,  be  broken  dowm 
into  species ; the  law  relating  to  it  must,  ac- 
cordingly, be  broken  down  into  a multitude 
of  laws : the  phrase,  pure  as  it  stands  now, 
must  be  transformed  into  others,  in  which 
provisions  of  an  expository,  limitative,  or 
exceptive  nature,  will  be  necessary.  Now, 
among  these  qualifying  provisions,  will  in 
every  case  be  some,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  except  out  of  the  general  prohibition  cer- 
tain cases,  in  wdiich  the  act  is  either  com- 
manded or  allow'ed  by  some  other  branch  of 
the  code  of  law.  Now,  of  these  qualifying 
provisions,  some,  it  will  be  found,  ought,  in 
point  of  expediency,  to  he  different  in  one 
country  from  w'hat  they  are  in  another;  dif- 
ferent in  the  same  country  at  one  time  from 
what  they  are  at  another : and  this  is  the 
secret  history  of  the  universfility  and  immu- 
tability of  these  uni  vcrsaland  immutable  laws. 

The  notion  concerning  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  mala  in  se,  and  jnala  prohi- 
bita, is  a sort  of  counterpart  and  consequence 
of  the  former.  Mala  in  se  are  the  offences 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  that  are  im- 
mutable : mala  prohibita,  such  as  are  prohi- 
bited by  laws  that  arc  not  immutable. 

The  common  notion  of  this  distinction  (as 
far  as  a distinction  which  has  no  clearness  in 
it  is  capable  of  an  explanation)  seems  to  be 
this.  Mala  in  se,  which  I suppose  is  put  in- 
stead of  mala  per  sc,  are  acts  which  are  evil 
of  themselves ; that  is,  although  there  be  no 
political  law  hy  which  they  stand  prohibited: 
7nala  prohibita  are  such  acts  as  are  indeed  evil, 
but  would  not  have  been  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  law  by  which  they  stand  prohibited. 

The  foundation  of  this  distinction  is  none 
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cf  the  clearest:  but  to  throw  some  little 
matter  of  light  upon  all  this  darkness,  the 
following  observations  may  be  ot  use : — 

If  any  act  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
pernicious,  it  must  be  so  in  virtue  of  some 
events  which  are  its  consequences  : this  has 
been  cle  irly  shown  already  ; therefore  no  act 
can,  strictly  speaking,  be  mala  in  se,  in  itself 
pernicious , nor  even  of,  or  bv  itself,  a;iy  far- 
ther than  the  words  o f or  by  ii.ay  be  under- 
stood to  exclude  the  intluence  of  certain  laws. 
Now,  then,  as  to  mala  prohibitn.  \Vhy  is  it 
that  any  act  is  prohibited,  if  prohibited  with 
good  cause?  Because  the  eve.  ts,  which  are 
its  consequences,  are  pernicious,  if  the  law  is 
a good  one.  The  distinction  between  mala 
ill  He  and  mala  prokibita,  therefore,  appears 
but  verbal.  If  the  consequences  arc  other- 
wise than  pernicious,  the  law,  and  whatever 
punishment  it  is  sanctioned  by,  are  ground- 
less, and  thence  improper. 

Again,  the  distinction  pretends  to  suppose 
abstraction  to  be  made  of  subsisting  political 
laws;  but,  in  truth,  no  such  abstraction  is 
ever  made.  The  cases  in  which  the  taking 
the  goods  of  another  is  theft,  de|)end  upon 
the  laws ; and  a similar  observation  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  other  acts,  consiilered 
as  mo/a  in  sc : even  killing  becomes  murder, 
only  in  the  absence  of  any  ground  of  exte- 
nuation or  justification  allowed  by  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  evil  of  acts  termed 
mold  prokibita,  does  not  arise  from  the  pro- 
hibitory law  itself,  but  is  the  result  of  that 
cluster  of  laws,  by  which  the  negative  or 
positive  act,  directed  to  be  done  or  omitted, 
is  applied  to  beneficial  purpose. 

'i  lie  evil,  however,  of  an  act  which  be- 
comes mischievous,  in  consequence  of  the 
esiablishment  of  certain  hiws,  is  not  less  real 
than  that  of  an  act  mala  in  se.  The  evil  of 
such  an  act  may,  indeed,  far  exceed  the  evil 
even  (;f  an  act  of  murder.  Let  such  an  act 
be  the  non-piiyment  of  taxes : let  the  defi- 
ciency rise  to  a certain  amount:  an  enemy 
breaks  in,  and  among  the  consequences  of  the 
irruption  are  many  thousand  1 omicides,  which, 
if  they  have  not  the  name,  have  the  effect  of 
murder. 

Were  I to  choose  to  what  I would  (most 
truly  and  readily)  attribute  these  magnificent 
prerogatives  cf  universality  and  immutability, 
it  should  rather  be  to  certain  grounds  of  law, 
than  to  the  laws  themselves;  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  should  be  founded : to 
the  subordinate  reasons  dcducible  from  those 
principles,  and  to  the  best  plan  upon  which 
they  can  be  put  together:  to  the  considera- 
tions by  which  it  is  expedient  the  legislator 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  governed,  rather 
than  to  any  laws  which  it  is  expedient  he 
should  make  for  the  government  ot  those  who 
stand  coinmitted  to  his  care. 

0:i  ibis  ground,  then,  a man  engaged  in  a 
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design  like  that  which  is  the  object  of  this 
work,  might  lay  claim  to  the  attributes  ot 
universality  and  eternity  for  the  rectitude  of 
his  doctrines,  with  as  little  arrogance  as  he 
could  claim  for  them  the  most  confined  and 
temporary  expediency,  provided  that  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  he  has  boldness  and 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  set  apart  all  along 
whatsoever  is  peculiar  to  particular  times  and 
places,  and  to  raise  his  contemplation  to  that 
elevated  point  from  which  the  whole  map  of 
human  interests  and  situations  lies  expanded 
to  his  view. 

The  rules  concerning  the  cases  that  are 
respectively  meet  and  unmeet  for  punishment 
and  for  reward;  the  rules  concerning  the 
proportion  proper  to  be  observed  between 
offences  and  punishments,  between  acts  of 
merit  and  reward;  the  rules  concerning  the 
pi  operties  to  be  wished  for  in  a lot  of  punish- 
ment and  reward;  tl.  j principles  on  which  the 
division  of  offences  has  its  foundation;  the 
principles  on  which  the  various  methods  of 
attacking  offences  by  indirect  or  far-fetched 
means:  all  those,  if  they  are  just  and  pro- 
per now,  would  at  any  time  have  been  so, 
and  will  be  so  every  where,  and  to  the  end 
of  time.  1 hey  will  hold  good,  so  long  as  [dea- 
sure  is  pleasure,  and  pain  is  pain ; so  long  as 
steel  wounds,  lire  Inn  ns,  water  seeks  a level, 
bread  nourishes,  inanition  destroys;  so  long 
I as  the  tooth  of  the  slanderer  keeps  its  venom ; 
i so  long  as  difference  of  sex  attracts;  so  long 
as  neighbour  needs  the  help  of  neighbour;  so 
long  as  men  derive  credit  or  fortune  from 
their  ancestors,  or  feel  an  afl'ection  for  their 
childi’en. 

The  author  of  a work  entitled  “Public 
IIa[>[)incss,”  has  maintained  that  the  condi- 
tion of  man  has  gone  on  progressively  ameli- 
orating from  the  commencement  of  time;  and 
Dr.  Priestley  has  expressed  his  ex|)ectatioii 
that  man  will  ultimately  attain  a degree  of 
I hapiiiness  and  knowledge  which  liir  surjiasses 
our  present  conce[>tions.  These  glorious  ex- 
pectations remind  us  of  the  golden  age  of 
poetry:  they  have,  however,  this  advantage ; 
the  happiness  of  which  they  speak  is  to  come, 
and  we  are  not  discouraged  by  vain  regrets 
for  what  is  fiast. 

We  may  hope,  then,  that  in  future  time 
improvements  will  be  made,  among  other 
tliim  s,  in  the  practice  of  legislation.  But  we 
must  only  consider  tliat  the  laws  have  reach- 
ed the  maximum  of  their  perfection,  and  that 
men  have  obtained  the  maximuir.  of  their 
happiness,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  upon  the 
I laws,  when  great  crimes  shall  he  known  ojily 
by  the  laws  which  prohibit  them:  when  the 
catalogue  of  prohibited  acts  .shall  no  longer 
contain  actions  the  evil  of  which  isimaginary : 
when  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  men  shall  be  so  well  defined  in  the 
civil  code,  that  there  shall  be  no  suits  arising 
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upon  points  of  law:  when  the  system  of  pro- 
cedure shall  he  so  siinplitied,  that  the  disputes 
which  from  time  to  time  may  arise  upon 
questions  of  fact,  shall  be  terminated  without 
any  other  expense  or  delay  than  is  absolutely 
necessary:  when  the  courts  of  justice,  though 
always  open,  shall  be  rarely  resorted  to : when 
nations,  having  laid  aside  their  arms  and  dis- 
banded their  armies  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  not  from  mutual  weakness,  shall  only 
pav  almost  imperceptible  taxes:  when  com- 
merce shall  be  free,  so  that  what  may  be  done 
by  many,  shall  not  be  restricted  exclusively 
toa  small  number;  and  when  oppressive  taxes, 
prohibitions,  and  bounties,  sliall  not  prevent  j 
its  natural  development : when  perfect  li- 
berty shall  be  allowed  to  tliose  branches  of 
trade  wdiidi  rerpiire  liberty,  and  positive  en-  | 
couraeements  sliall  be  granted  to  those  which  j 
require  it:  when,  from  the  tierfcction  of  con-  r 
stitutional  law,  the  rights  and  duties  of  publii; 
odicers  sh  ill  have  been  so  well  distributed, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  [leople  to  submit 
and  to  resist  so  well  tempered,  that  the  pro- 
sperity resulting  from  the  preceding  causes 
shall  be  beyond  the  danger  of  revolutions: 
and,  in  conclusion,  when  the  law,  which 
sliouhf  be  the  rule  of  human  actions,  shall  be 
concise,  intelligible,  without  ambiguity,  and 
in  the  hands  of  eveiv  ».ne. 

But  to  what  ,vilt  tne  happiness  arising  from 
all  this  amount?  it  may  be  descrilied  as  the 
ahseime  of  a certain  'inuntily  if  enil.  It  will 
arise  from  the  absence  of  a part  of  (he  diifer- 
ent  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject. 
The  increase  of  happiness  which  will  hence 
result,  is  doubtless  sulficiently  great  to  excite 
the  zciil  of  all  virtuous  minds  in  this  career 
of  perfection  whieli  is  ojien  to  us;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  it  unknown  or  mysterious,  and 
which  cannot  be  perfectly  understood. 

Every  thing  beyond  this  is  chimerical.  Per- 
fect happiness  belongs  to  the  imaginary  regions 
of  philosophy,  and  must  be  classed  witli  the 
universal  elixir  and  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
In  the  age  of  greatest  perfection,  lire  will 
burn,  tempests  will  rage,  man  will  be  subject 
to  infirmity,  to  accidents,  and  to  death.  It 
may  be  possible  to  diminish  the  inlluenee  of, 
but  not  to  destroy,  the  .sad  and  mischievous 
passions.  I'he  unequal  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune  will  always  ci  eate  jealousies:  there 
will  always  be  op()osition  of  interests;  and, 
consequently,  rivalries  and  hatred.  Plea- 
sures will  be  purchased  by  pains ; enjoyments 
by  privations.  Painful  labour,  daily  subje-- 
tion,  a condition  nearly  allied  to  indigence, 
will  always  be  the  lot  of  numbers.  Among 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  there 
will  be  desires  which  cannot  be  satisfied ; 
Inclinations  wliich  must  be  subdued : recipro- 
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cal  security  can  only  be  eitabr=hed  by  the 
forcible  renunciation  by  each  one,  of  every 
thing  which  might  wound  the  legitimate  rights 
of  others.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  the  most 
reasonable  laws,  constraint  will  be  their  basis: 
but  the  most  salutary  constraint  in  its  distant 
effect  is  always  an  evil,  is  always  painful  in 
its  immediate  operation. 

The  limits  of  perfectibility  are  not  so  easily 
assigned  in  some  other  points:  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  precisely  how  far  the  human 
mind  may  go  in  the  regions  of  poetry,  in  the 
dilferent  branches  of  literature,  in  the  fine 
arts,  as  painting,  music,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  sources  of  novelty  will  b-e 
exhausted;  and  that,  if  the  instruments  of 
pleasure  become  more  exquisite,  taste  will 
become  proportionably  severe. 

This  faitiiful  picture,  the  result  of  facts, 
is  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  deceptive 
exaggerations  which  excite  our  hopes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  precipitate  us  into  di.s- 
couragement,  as  if  we  had  deceived  ourselves 
in  hoping  for  happiness.  Let  us  seek  only 
for  what  is  attainable  : it  presents  a career 
sulficiently  vast  for  genius;  sulficiently  dilli- 
cult  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtues. 
We  shall  never  make  this  world  the  abode 
of  perfect  happiness:  when  we  shall  have 
accomplished  all  that  can  be  done,  this  para- 
dise will  yet  be,  according  to  the  Asiatic  idea, 
only  a garden ; but  this  garden  will  be  a most 
delightful  abode,  compared  with  the  savage 
forest  in  which  men  have  so  long  wandered. 

This  discussion  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  show,  that  scarcely  at  present  have  just 
ideas  been  formed  of  perfection  in  maiters 
of  government.  Until  the  crand  principle  of 
utility  had  been  exhi  ited  ; until  it  ha. I been 
separated  from  the  two  false  principles  with 
which  it  had  been  uncoasin.ly  confounded ; 
until,  by  the  aid  of  this  principl  ■,  the  end  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  means  to  be  employed, 
had  been  recognised  ; until,  so  to  speak,  all 
the  legislative  apparatus  had  been  provided, 
and  all  the  fundamental  truths  had  been  ar- 
ranged, it  was  impossible  to  form  any  pre- 
cise iiotion  of  a perfect  system  of  legislation. 
But  if  at  length  these  dilferent  objects  have 
been  accomplished,  the  idea  of  its  perfection 
is  no  longer  a chimeiM : it  is,  so  to  spe  ik, 
presented  to  him  who  knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate it:  he  may  trace  the  whole  of  its  hori- 
zon ; and  though  no  one  now  living  may  be 
[term  tted  to  enter  into  this  land  of  promise, 
yet  he  who  shall  contemplate  it  in  its  vast- 
ness and  its  beauty  may  rejoice,  as  did  Moses, 
when  on  the  verge  of  tl.e  desert,  trom  the 
mountain  top,  he  saw  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  that  good  land  into  wliich  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
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CF  WHICH  MAN’S  NATURE  IS  SUSCEPTIBLE- 


TOGETHER  WITH 


THE  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  INTERESTS,  DESIRES,  AND  MOTIVES 
RESPECTIVELY  CORRESPONDING  TO  THEM: 


AND 

THE  SEVERAL  SETS  OF  APPELLATIVES, 

NEUTRAL,  EULOGISTIC,  and  DYSLOG  ISTIC, 

BY  WHICH  EACH  SPECIES  OF  MOTIVE  IS  WONT  TO  BE  DESIGNATED 


TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED, 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 

INDICATIVE  OF 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  WHICH  THE  MATTER  OF  THIS  TABLE 
IS  SUSCEPTIBLE,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A BASIS  or  FOUNDATION, 
OF  AND  FOR  THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  MORALS, 
OTHERWISE  TERMED  ETHICS, 

WHETHER 

PRIVATE  or  public  nlias  POLITICS  — (INCLUDING  LEGISLATION)  — 
THEORETICAL  oh  PAM C776V1Z  DEONTOLOGY  — 

EXEGETICAL  alius  EXPOSITORY  {NlWCll  COINCIDES  MOSTLY 
WITH  THEORETICAL,)  OR  CENSORIAL,  WHICH 
COINCIDES  MOSTLY  WITH  DEONTOLOGY: 

also  of  and  for 
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Sinre  tlie  priiitinfr  of  this  Tract,  tlic  follou-in^  apposite  passtj'e  from  llelvetius  was 
dis(rovcrc(l,  ai’.(J  pointed  out  to  the  Author  : — • 


“ Ch-'que  pasiion  a done  ses  tours,  ses  exiircssiocs,  et  sa  manicre  particuliere  dc  s’exprimer ; 
aus'i  riioinme  qui,  par  line  analyse  exacte  des  phrases  et  des  expressions  dont  se  servent  les  dif- 
Jfremes  passions,  donneroit  le  signe  anqiiel  on  nt  les  reconnoitre,  me'riteroit  sans  donte  in  ini- 
nientde  la  reconnoissance  ])ubliqne.  C’est  alors  qn’on  pounoit,  dans  le  taisceau  de  sentiments  qui 
pvodnisem  chaque  act.-  de  notre  volonte,  di'tinguer  du  moins  le  sentiment  qui  domine  en  nous. 
JuMpies-la  les  hommes  s’ignoreront  eux-memes,  ct  tomberont,  en  fait  dc  sentiments,  dans  les  er- 
reurs  les  plus  grossieres,” 

IIelvet,  (]e  V Expril.  Tom.  II.  Di-.c,  iv.  Ch,  ii.  p.  305. 
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, TT viz. 


[1.  Hunger. 
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devouring,  gorman- 
dizing, guttling,  &c. 

10.  Drunkenness. 

11.  Ebriety. 

12.  Intoxication. 

13.  Sottisbness. 
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of  &c.  drink,  liquor  — 
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2.  Need  of  food.  2.  Gulosity.  devouring,  gorman- 

3.  Want  of  food.  Improper.  3.  Voracity.  dizing,  guttling,  &c. 

4.  Desire  of  food.  1.  Love  of  the  plea- 4.  Voraciousness.  10.  Drunkenness. 

5.  Fear  of  hunger.  sures  of  the  social  5.  Greediness.  11.  Ebriety. 

board of  the  so- 0.  Ilavenousness.  12.  Intoxication. 

. Thirst.  cial  bowl,  or  glass'  13.  Sottishness. 

H.  Drought.  — of  good  cheer — 7.  Liquorishness.  

* of  goodliving of  8.  Daintiness.  Love,  kc.  (as  per  Col. 5) 
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Corresponding  SInterest,  SPXUAL  INTEREST. 

1 Corresponding  ili 077  P.^'aS' — with  Names, 


[9.  Inanition. 


j — I.  Neutral  : viz. 
Simjle-ieorded,  none. 

Many-worded, 

Sexual  desire. 


. II.  Eulogistic  i 
viz. 

None. 


^ , 

. — III.  Dyslogistic:  viz. 

! ( 

1.  Venery. 

6.  Libidinousness. 

2.  Lust. 

7.  Lecherousness, 

3.  Lechery. 

8.  Salacity- 

4.  Lewdness. 

9.  Salacitmsness. 

5.  Luslfulness. 

— 

10.  Venereal  desire. 
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8.  Love,  appetite,  crav- 
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Col.  3)  of,  for,  to,  and 
after— sensual  pleasure,' 
enjoyment,  gratifica- 
tion, indulgence,  &c. 

See  note  CbJ,  Synonyms 
to  pleasure. 

— I.  Neutral  : viz.  I — 


Single-tcorded,  none 

1. 

Many-worded,  2. 

1.  Desire,  want,  need,  hope,  3. 

prospect,  expectation  — ‘4. 
of  the  means  of  subsist-l 
ence,  of  competence,  5. 
plenty,  abundance,  rich-j 
cs,  opulence ; — of  profit,' 
acquisition,  &c.  6. 

2.  Fear,  apprehension  — of 

loss,  pecuniary  damage,! 
want,  penury,  poverty,! 
impoverishment,  iudi-. 
gence.  j 

3.  Desire,  &c.  — of  main- 
taining, preserving,  im- 
proving, mending,  bet- 
tering, meliorating,  ad- 
vancing— a man’s  con- 
dition, situation,  station, 
position — in  life,  in  so- 
ciety, in  the  world.  Sec. 


II.  Eulogistic  : 
viz. 


— III.  Dyslogistic  ; viz. 


Economy.  1 , 

Frugality.  2. 

Thria.  3, 

Thriftiness.  4. 

5, 

Desire,  hope,  pro-  6. 
spect,  expectation  7. 
— of  thriving.  |8, 

Prudential  regard,  9, 
care,  attention,  for 
and  to  a man’s  pe- 
cuniary concerns, 
property,  income, 
estate,  livelihood, 
subsistence. 


Parsimony.  |1. 

Parsimoniousness.  2. 
Penuriousness.  3. 
Closeness.  4. 

Stinginess.  5. 

Niggardliness.  i 
Miserliness  6. 

Nearness.  7. 

Dirtiness.  |8. 


Covetousness. 

Cupidity. 

Avarice. 

Rapacity. 

llapaciousness. 

Corruption. 

Corru[)tness. 

Venality. 


9.  Love,  appetite,  &c. 
( as  per  No.  I.  Col.3) 
lust,  greediness  — 
of,  for,  to  and  af- 
ter — money,  gain, 
lucre,  pelf — hoard- 
ing, flint-skinning, 
scraping,  8cc.  I 
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— of  Power,  Injiuence^  Authority,  Dominion^  Governance,  Government, 
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— III.  Dyslogistic  : viz. 


[l.  Amhition. 
Aspiriiigness. 

3.  Desire,  &(,.  as  per 
No.  IV.  Col.  1,  of 
power,  &(’.  as  above : 
of  promotio)!,  pre- 
fernieut,  aclvaiu’e- 
meii  ; ofe.valtation, 
< ggraiidiseiiieiit,  as- 
ceiuliuicv,  prepoii- 
deraiicy,  superiori- 
ty ; of  rising  in  the 
world.  &c. 


Single-worded,  none.  1 . 

2. 

Moug-worded, 

1 . Honest,  becoming, 
praiseworthy,  lau- 
dable, honourable, 
generous,  noble, 
virtuous  — ainbi-  3. 
tion.  I 


Ambition.  I 

Love,  ap|)ctite,  orav-| 
ing,  liankering,  ea- 
gerness, greediness,' 
thirst,  lust,  rage,  pas- 
sion— iw  jtower,  SvC. 
(as  per  Col  1.) 

Spirit  of  faction,  tur- 
bulence, intrigue. 


14.  Self-regnrding  or  dis- 
-I  social  moral  qualities, 
-!  liable  to  be  manifest- 
ed  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  productive 
. of  the  (thuse  of  it ; — 
and  wojit  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  eharaeter  of 
MOTIVES. 

1.  Tyranny. 

2.  Tyranniealness. 

3.  Despotism. 

4.  Despoticaliiess. 

5.  Arbitrariness. 

6.  Imperiousness. 

7.  Dietatorialness. 

8.  Domineeringness. 

9.  Jlagisterialness. 
And  sec  No.  VIII.  Col.  4. 


No.  VI.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

— of  Curiosity. 

Corresponding  3lRt^rejSt,  Interest  of  the  SPYING- GLASS. 
Corresponding  310TIVES  — with  Names, 


— I.  Neutral  : 


— II.  Eulogistic  : viz. 


III.  Dyslogistic:  viz. 


Single-worded,  none.  i ^ ~ ' 

1.  Curiositv.  1.  Inquisitiveness.  5.  Idle,  vain,  busy, 

2.  Inquisitiveness.  Mang-worded,  j2.  Pryingness,  prying,  imperti- 

1.  Love,  desire,  appetite,  thirst,  3.  Impertinence.  nent  — curiosity, 

3.  Love  of  novelty.  rage,  passion — for  knowledge,  4.  Meddlesome-  inquisitiveness, 

4.  Love  of  e.xperi-  learning,  instruction,  litera-  ness. 

ment.  ture,  science  ; useful  infonna- 

5.  Desire  of  infor-  tion  ; the  arts,  &c. 

mation.  2.  Laudable  curiosity. 


inquisitiveness. 
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No.  VII.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

— of  Amity;  Pleasures  derivaUe  from  /Ae  Good-will,  thence  from  the 
Free  Services,  of  this  or  that  individual.  — Pains  derivable  from  the  Loss 
or  Non  acquisition  of  ditto.  j 

Corresponding  SlnterejSt,  Interest  of  the  CLOSET. 

Corresponding  MOTIVES — with  N.ames, 


Neutral:  viz.  I — II.  Eulogistic:  viz.l 


III.  Dyslogistic:  viz. 


Single-worded,  none. 


\ Single-worded,  none. 


Many-worded,  | Mamj-worded, 

1.  Desire,  w'ish,  want,  need,  Honest,  &c.  (as  per  No. 
hope,  prospect,  expecta-  P.  Co/.  2).  desire,  &c. 
tion — of  obtaining,  gain-  (as  per  No.  VII.  Col. 
ing,  acquiring,  procuring — 1.) 

partaking  of,  sharing  in  — 
enjoying,  retaining,  secu- 
ring— the  good  opinion, 
favourable  opinion,  good- 
will; good  olfices,  services; 
help,  aid,  assistance,  sup- 
port, co-operation  ; vote  ; 
interest ; favour,  patron- 
age, protection,  counte- 
nance, recoininendation  — 
of  this  or  that  individual. 

1.  Fear,  apprehension,  dread 
— of  losing,  forfeiting, 
foregoing  — the  favour, 
good  opinion,  &c.  as  above. 

1,  Desire,  &c.  of  ingratiating 
a man’s  self  with  him,  of 
recommending  a man’s  self 
to  him,  to  his  favour,  &c. 
as  above  ; — of  obtaining, 

&c.  a place  in  his  favour. 


Servility. 

Slavishness. 

Obsequious- 

ness. 

Criiigingness. 
Abj  ectness. 
Meanness. 
Sycophaiitism 
Toad-eating. 
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No.  VIII.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

of  the  Moral  or  Popular  Sanction  : viz.  Pleasures  of  Reputation, 

or  Good-repute:  Pains  of  Bad  Reputation,  or  Ill-repute, 

Corresponding  3[nterciet,  Interest  of  the  TRUMPET. 
Corresponding  MOTIVES  — with  Names, 


— I.  Neutral:  viz.  1 1.  Neutral  continued.  1 — II.  Eulogistic:  viz.l  — III.  Dyslogis- 


Sinyle-wordcd,  none. 

Many-worded, 

1.  Desire,  &r.  (as 
per  No.  VII.')  — 
of  obtaining.  &c. 
the  good-will,  &c.,' 
thence  the  eventual 
services,  &e.  of  the 
pultlic  at  larye,  or  a 
more  or  loss  consi-  4, 
durable,  though  not 
liquidated,  portion 
of  it. 

2.  P'ear,  &c.  (as  per 
No.  VII.  Col.  2.) 
of  losing,  &c.  the 
good  opinion,  &c.  of 
ditto. 

•:1.  Fear,  or  sense — of 
shame,  disrepute. 
o[)probrium,  re- 
proach, dishonour, 


disgrace,  ignominy, 
infamy,  odium,  uii- 
poptdarity ; of  ill, 
evil,  bad  — repute, 
report,  or  fame  ; of  an 
ill,  &c.  name ; of  bad 
reputation,  bad  cha- 
racter : of  being  dis- 
graced, dishonoured, 
&c. 

Sense  of  propriety, 
decorum,  honour,  dig- 
nity ; moral  rectitude, 
moral  duty. 


1.  Honour. 

2.  Conscience. 

3.  Principle. 

4.  Probity. 

5.  Integrity. 

6.  Uprightness. 

7.  Rectitude. 

8.  Honesty. 

9.  Heroicalness. 

10.  Honest,  becoming, 
laudable,  virtuous, 
pride  : a proper  de- 
gree of  pride.  ■ 

Conscience  and 
Principle  belony  also  to 
Nos.  IX.  and  X.  : so| 
likewise  Probity,  &c.  : 
and  these  last  belong 
to  No.  XI V.  in  so  far 
as  depends  upon  the 
Legal  Sanction. 


TIC  : VIZ. 

1.  Vanity. 

2.  Vainness. 

3.  Ostent.ation. 

4.  Fastidiousness. 

5.  Vainglory. 

6.  False  glory. 

7.  False  honour. 

8.  Pride. 

9.  False  pride. 

10.  Self-sidficiency. 

11.  Loftiness. 

12.  Haughtiness. 

13.  Assumingness. 

14.  Arrogance. 

15.  Overbearing- 

ncss. 

16.  Insolence. 

And  see  No.  V. 

Col.  4. 


No.  IX.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

— of  the  Religious  Sanction. 

Corresponding  31nterejSt,  Interest  of  the  ALTAR. 
Corresponding  MOTIVES  — with  Names, 


I.  Neutral:  viz.l — II.  Eulogistic:  viz.l 


III.  Dyslogistic  : viz. 


Religion.  1. 

Religiousness.  2. 

3. 

Sense  of  religious|4. 

duty.  i5. 

Religious  zeal,  fer-  G. 
vour,  ardour.  i7. 
i 

Fear  of  God.  |8. 
Hope  from  God. 
Love  of  God. 


Piety. 

Devotion.  1. 

Devoutness.  2. 

Godliness. 

Holiness.  3. 

Sanctity.  4. 

Righteousness. 

5. 

Pious,  godly,  holy,  6. 
sacred — &c.  zeal,  fer-  7. 
vour,  ardour,  &c.  I 


Superstition. 

Bigotry. 

Enthusiasm. 

P’anaticism. 

Sanctimoniousness. 

Hypocrisy. 

Affectation  of,  preten- 
sion to  — religion,  &c. 


. — piety,  Scc.  — , 
(2.<!  above,  Col.  2. 1 
. Religious  preju-j 
dice.  j 

, Religious  frenzy! 

, Religious  into-' 
lerancc. 
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No.  X.  PLE.\SURES  and  PAINS, 
— of  Sympathy. 


Corresponding  JntercEt, 

Interest  of  the  HEART : viz.  more  or  less  exijaiulcfl  expnjisive,  comprehensive — 
in  proportion  to  the  Number  of  the  Persons  whose  IVetjare  is  the  object  of  the 
Desire.  

Corresponding  MOTIVES — with  Names, 


— I.  Neutral  : viz. 

[.  — Towards  this  or 
that  determinate  IN- 
DIVIDUAL— 

1.  Sympathy. 

Fellow-feeling. 

i.  Good-will. 

1.  Friend.ship. 


5.  Personal  attacliment 
afTection,  regard, kind- 
ness, teJuleriiess, fond- 
ness. 

II.  — Towards  this  or 
that  DOMESTIC, 
or  other  comjmraticely 
PRI VA  TE  Circle— 

1.  Family,  domestic,  pa- 
rental, social  attach- 
ment, &c. — as  above. 

Ill Towards  the  PO- 

LITICAL Communi- 
ty at  larye  — 

. National  attachment. 

. National  zeal. 

V.  — Towards  MAN- 
KIND at  larye  — 

. Sympathy,  fellow-feel- 
ing, good-will,  regard, 
kindness  — for  or  to- 
wards— mankind,  the 
human  species,  the 
race  of  men,  &c.  — 
in  general. 


— II.  Eulogistic  : 
viz. 

(Mostly  names  of  per- 
manent moral  qua- 
lities — J 

I.  — Towards  this  or 
that  INDIVI- 
DUAL— 

1.  Kindness. 

2.  Good-nature. 

3.  Amicahleness. 

4.  Coni[)larency. 

5.  Benignity. 

6.  Tenderness. 

7.  Loving-kindness. 


8.  Affability. 

9.  Courteousness. 

10.  Urbanity. 


11.  Pity. 

12.  Compassion. 

13.  Commiseration. 

14.  Charity. 


15.  Mercy. 

16.  Clemency. 

17.  Long-suffering. 

18.  Forbearance. 

19.  Humanity. 


20.  Kindheartedness. 

21.  Tenderhearted- 
ness. 

22.  Goodness  of  heart. 


23.  Gratitude. 

II Towards  this  or 

that  comparativeli/ 
PR IV ATE  Circle 
— no  otherwise  than 
as  above. 


II.  Eulogistic  con- 
tinued ; 

HI.  — Towards  the 
POLITICALCom- 
munily,  or  Nation,  at 
large  — 

1.  Patriotism. 

2.  Public  s[)irit. 

3.  Pulilic  zeal. 

4.  Love  of(;ountry. 

\Y.— Towards  MAN- 
KIND at  larye  — 

1.  Philantliropy. 

2.  General,  universal, 
all-embracing,  all- 
comprehensive — be- 
nevolence, beneli- 
cence,  kindness,  & 
f2?eeCo/.s.  I.,y2.) 


— III.  Dyslogistic 

I viz. 

I.  — Towards  this  or\ 

\ that  INDIVI-\ 
DUAL  — 

I . Partiality. 

[2.  Favouritism. 

3.  Partial  attachment 

&c ( See  Cols.  1 

and  2.) 

II.  — Towards  thisor\ 
that  comparativehr 
PRI  VA  TE  CV-I 
cle  — 

1.  Family  partiality. 

2.  Party  attachment 
favour,  affection 
prejudice,  prepos-| 
session,  zeal,  spirit 
rage,  m.-idness. 

3.  8[)irit  of  fu-tion. 

4.  Corporation  spirit 

III.  — Towards  the 
POLITICAL^ 
Community  at  larye^ 

1.  Nationality. 


2.  National  partiality, 
prejudice,  prepos 
session. 

IV TowardsMAN. 

KIND  at  larye  — 

None. 
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No.  Xr.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

o/*  ANTfPATriY  — of  III -xd! I — of  the  Ihasciiji.e  Appetite:  inchuling  the 
Pleasures  of  Revenge,  and  the  Pains  of  Unsatisfied  Viiulietiveness. 

Corresponding  Slntcrcsst,  Interest  of  the  GALL-BLADDER. 

Corresponding  MOTIVES — with  Names, 


— I.  Neutral  : 1 — II.  Eulogistic  ; 


III  Dyslogistic  ; viz. 


1.  Antipathy. 

2.  Dislike. 

3.  Aversion. 

4.  Displeasure. 

o.  Anger. 

6.  Wrath. 

7.  Exasperation. 

8.  Resentment. 

9.  Indignation. 
10.  Ineensement. 


SiiKjh-iL'orded,  none.  L 

Mami-wardcd, 

1.  Just,  proper,  legi-  1 
timate,  justifiable,  2 
warranted,  well-  3 
grounded,  due,  be-'  4 
coming,  laudable,  5 
praiseworthy,  com-  ^ 
mendable,  noble,  I 7 
dignified— displea-j 
sure,  indignation,  ^ 
resentment.  9 


— Si>ecialli/  derived 
and  directed  ajfec- 
tions  — 

. Ill-will. 

. 111-hnmour. 

. Animosity. 

. Spite. 

. Malice. 

. Hatred. 

. Hate. 

. Abhorrence. 

. Abomination. 

. Detestation. 

. Execration. 


II.  Attract  Moral  Qua  \ 
liticti  — continued. 

i33.  Obduracv. 

I *’ 

j34.  Obdurateness. 

‘So.  Implacability. 

36.  Callousness. 

!37.Unj  ust,  improper, &c. 
— asperity,  harsh- 
ness, ligour,  severi-‘ 
ty,  antipathy,  &c. 

(See  Cols.  2.  and  3.J 


Rage. 

Fury. 

Rancour. 


15.  Revenge. 

16.  Vengeance. 

17.  Envy. 

18.  Jealousy. 

II.  — Ahatract  Moral 
(fiulities  — 

19.  Spleen. 

20.  Ill- nature. 

21.  Was|)ishness. 

22.  Maliciousness. 

23.  Malignity. 

24.  Malignancy. 

25.  Venoinonsness. 

26.  Cruelty. 

27.  Barbarity. 

28.  Savageness. 

29.  Brutality. 

30.  Ferocity. 

31.  Vindictiveness, 

32.  Vengefulness. 
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N(*.  XII.  PAINS, 

— of  L A BO  u K — Toil  — Fatigue. 


Corresponding  3Intere*(t,  Interest  of  the  PILLOW. 
Corresponding  MOTIVES — with  Namks, 


— I,  Neutual  : viz. 
Single-worded,  none. 


II.  Eulogistic  : 


None. 


Many-worded, 

I . Love  of  ease. 

'2.  Aversion  to  labour. 

.‘1.  Fear,  appieliension, 
dread  — of  toil,  fa- 
tigue, over-exertion, 
over-working,  over- 
straining. 


— III.  Dyslogistic  : viz. 


1.  Indolence. 

2.  Laziness. 

3.  Sloth. 

4.  Slothfulness. 

5.  Sluggnrdliness. 

6.  Sluggnshness. 

7.  Self-indulgence. 

8.  Idleness. 

9.  Listlessness. 

|10.  Tor[)idness. 


11. 

12, 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Torpidity. 

Seguity. 

Tardiness. 

Dilatoriness. 

Procrastination. 


Slowness 

Lenitude. 

Drawlingness. 


No.  XIII.  PAINS. 

- — of  Death,  and  bodily  Pains  in  general. 


Corresponding  3|ntcrcflir, 

Interest  of  EXISTENCE  — of  Eodihj,  Corporal,  Personal,  SELF- 
PRESER  VA  TION  — Safety  — Security. 


Corresponding  MOTIVES  — with  Names, 


- I.  Neutral  : viz. 

Self-preser  vation. 
Self-defence. 

[3.  Self-protection. 


II.  Eulogistic  : viz. 


Desire  of,  regard  to, 
or  for — personal  safe- 
ty, security. 


5.  Fear,  apprehension — 
of  pain,  suffering,  &c. 
j6.  Fear  of  death. 

7.  Love  of  life. 


Properly  belonging 
this  head,  none. 


to 


Borrowed  from  the  Ha- 
bitudes of  the  IN- 
TELLECTUAL 
Faculty  — . 

1.  Prudence. 

2.  Circumspection. 

3.  Forecast. 

4.  Foresight. 


5.  Cautiousness. 

6.  Vigilance. 


7.  Prudential  care. 


— III.  Dyslogistic  : viz. 


I.  Transient 
EMOTIONS. 

1.  Dread. 

2.  Terror. 

3.  Appalment. 

4.  Consternation. 

5.  Dismay. 


6.  Tremor. 

7.  Trepidation. 


II.  Permanent 
QUALITIES. 

1.  Timidity. 

2.  Timorousness. 

3.  Pusillanimity. 

4.  Faint-lieartedness. 

5.  Chicken-hearted- 
ness. 


6.  Cowardice. 

7.  Poltroonery. 
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No.  XIV.  PLEASURES  and  PAINS, 

— of  Self- Regarding  Class,  genei'ically  or  collectively  considered  : 

i.  e.  of  all  the  above  sorts,  except  Nos.  X.  and  XI. 


Corresponding  Slnteregt,  SELF-RE  GARBING  Interest. 


Corresponding  MOTIVES  — with  Names, 


I.  Nei-tral  : viz. 


— II.  Eulogistic: 
viz. 


III.  Dyslogistic  : viz. 


4.  Self-interesteduess. ! 


Sin ^'le-wor (led,  none ; ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  those  None  : except  in  so  farll.  Self-interest.  ,3.  Interestedness. 
in  No.  XII.  may  herel  as  those  in  No.  X///.]’2.  Selfishness. 
he  applicable.  [ may  here  be  applicable. 

!1 . Personal  interest, 

2.  Self-regarding  inter 
est. 


I.  EXPLANATIONS. 


(a)  [^Springs  o f action."]  1.  Under  this  de- 
nomination, those  objects  and  considerations 
alone  are  included  in  this  Table,  whicli,  in 
their  operation  on  the  trill,  act  as  it  were  in 
the  way  of  immediate  contact.  Concerning 
those  which  act  on  the  will  no  otherwise  than 
through  the  understanding,  sec  Note  (m)  on 
the  word  Motives. 

2.  The  words  here  employed  as  leading 
terms,  are  names  of  so  many  psychological 
entities,  mostly  fictitious,  framed  by  necessity 
for  the  purpose  of  discoutse.  Add,  and  even 
of  thought : for,  without  corresponding  words 
to  clothe  them  in,  ideas  could  no  more  he 
fixed,  or  so  much  as  fiash toned,  than  commu- 
nicated. 

3.  By  habit,  wherever  a man  sees  a name, 
he  is  led  to  figure  to  himself  a corresponding 
object,  of  the  reality  of  which  the  name  is 
accepted  by  him,  as  it  were  of  course,  in  the 
character  of  a certificate.  From  this  delusion, 
endless  is  the  confusion,  the  error,  the  dis- 
sen.sioii,  the  hostility,  that  has  been  derived. 

4.  Of  all  these  groups  or  classes  of  inti- 
mately connected  psychological  entities,  to 
motives  alone  is  the  appellation  S/irings  of 
action  immediately  applicable  : to  the  others, 
no  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the  relation 
they  respectively  bear  to  Motives. 

5.  Psychological  dynamics  (by  this  name 
may  be  called  the  science,  which  has  for  its 
subject  these  same  springs  of  action,  consi- 
dered as  such)  has  for  its  basis  psychological 
pathology.  Pleasure  and  exemption  from  pain 
fall  to  be  considered  every  where  in  the  cha- 


racter of  ends  : pleasure  and  pain  here  in  the 
character  of  tneans. 

(b)  [P/c«.s7/res'.j  Synonyms  to  the  word 
pleasure:  including  those  by  which  are  de- 
signated the  correspondent  states  of  mind, 
and  their  respective  causes.  1.  Gratific.ition. 

2.  Enjoyment.  3.  Fruition.  4.  Indulgence. 

5.  .Toy.  6.  Delight.  6*.  Delectation.  7.  Hi- 
larity. 8.  Merriment.  9.  Mirth.  10.  Gaiety. 
11.  Airiness.  12.  Comfort.  13.  Solace.  14. 
Content.  1.5.  Satisfaction.  16.  Bapture. 

17.  'I'ransport.  18.  Ecstasy.  19.  Bliss. — 
20.  Joyfulness.  21.  Gladness.  22.  Ghidful- 
ncss.  23.  Glaf'somene.ss.  24.  Cheerfuliicss. 
23.  Comfortableness.  2G.  Contentedness. 
27.  Happiness.  28.  Blissfulness.  29.  Feli- 
city. 30.  Well-being.  31.  Prosperity.  32.  Suc- 
cess. 33.  Exultation.  34.  3 riumph.  33.  A- 
musement.  36.  Entertainnn  nt.  37.  Diver- 
sion. 38.  Festivity.  39.  Pastime.  40.  S()ort. 
41.  Play.  42.  Frolic.  43.  Kecreation.  44.  Ke- 
freshment.  43.  Ease.  40.  Repose.  47-  Rest. 
48.  Tranquillity.  49.  Quiet.  30.  Peace. 
51.  Relief.  32. 'Relaxation.  53.  Alleviation. 
34.  Mitigation. 

fej  [Uflias.]  Synenyms  to  the  word  pain; 
including  those  by  which  are  designated  the 
correspondent  states  of  mind  and  their  re- 
spective causes.  1.  Vexation.  2.  Suffering. 

3.  Mortification.  4.  Humiliation.  5.  Sorrow. 

6.  Grief.  7.  Mourning.  8.  Concern.  9.  Dis- 
tress. 10.  Discomfort.  II.  Discontent.  12. 
Dissatisfaction.  13.  Regret.  14.  Anguish. 
15.  Agony.  16.  Torture.  17.  'lorment. 

18.  Pang.  19.  Throe.  20.  Excruciation. 
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21.  Distraction.  22.  Trouble.  23.  Einbar- 
rassineiit.  '24.  Anxiety.  25.  Solicitude. 
26.  Perplexity.  27.  Disquiet.  28.  Disquie- 
tude. 2y.  Inquietude.  30.  Unquietness. 
31.  Discomposure.  32.  Disturbance.  33. Coin- 
motion.  34.  Agitation.  35.  Perturbation. 
36.  Disor  'er.  37.  Harassment.  38.  Rest- 
lessness. 39.  Uneasiness.  40.  Discontented- 
ness. 41.  Anxiousness.  42.  Sorrowfulness. 
43.  Sadness.  44.  Weariness.  45.  Mourn- 
fulness. 40.  Bitterness.  47.  Unhappine.s.s. 
48.  Wretchedness.  49.  Misery.  50.  Info- 
licit  v.  51.  Melancholy.  52.  Gloom.  53.  De- 
pression. 54.  Dejeetion.  55.  Despondence. 
5(5.  Despondency.  57.  Desp  ir.  58.  Des- 
peration. 59.  Hopelessness.  60.  Affliction. 
61.  Calamity.  62.  Pla.Mie.  63.  Grievance. 
64.  Misfortune.  65.  Mishap.  66.  Misadven- 
ture. 67.  Mischance. 

2.  Note,  that  in  many  instances  the  tran- 
sient sensation,  the  permanent  state  of  mind, 
and  the  cause  of  one  or  both,  are  designated 
by  the  same  word. 

3.  In  the  plural  number,  in  some  instances, 
the  word  is  scarcely  in  use. 

4.  In  some  instances,  different  modifications 
of  t!  e principal  idea,  as  above,  are  designated 
bv  the  two  numbers.  See  for  example  under 
Pleasure.  Nos.  1 1 , 12,  13,  14,  15. 

5.  Fully  to  delineate  and  illustrate  these 
and  other  observable  modes  of  difference, 
would  require  a volume. 

6.  Use  of  these  si/noni/ins.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  its  relation  to  objects  designated  by- 
other  names,  that  the  nature  of  any  object 
c;m  be  made  known : proportioned  to  the 
number  of  the  names  brought  to  view,  is  the 
number  of  the  relations  here  exhibited.  Sp- 
nnnijmation  is  denomination.  By  denomina- 
tion, to  an  extent  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
denominatives  employed,  tlie  work  of  clas.si- 
fir.ation  is  performed.  In  physics,  right  de- 
nomination and  right  conception, — -and,  so  far 
as  depends  upon  right  conception,  right /n-ac- 
tice, — are  acknowledged  to  be  inseparable. 
By  identity  of  denomination,  identity  of  na- 
ture, i.  e.  of  properties ; by  diversity,  diver- 
sity is  declared. 

7.  Constructed  in  different  lanyuaycs,  a 
Table  of  this  sort  would  afford  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  their  com[)arative  copious- 
ness and  ex|)ressiveness. 

8.  Of  the  value  of  a pleasure,  the  elements 
or  inyredients  are,  1.  Its  intensity:  2.  Its 
duration  (of  these  two  its  maynilude  is  com- 
posed;) 3.  h&  certainty  (say  rather  its  pro- 
bability ; ) 4.  Its  propinquity  or  nearness 
(measurable  no  otherwise  than  by  the  oppo- 
site quality,  its  remoteness ; J iir  both  which 
cases,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  not  present : 
5.  Its  purity,  which  is  inversely  as  the  value 
of  any  pain  or  pains,  loss  or  losses  (viz.  of 
pleasure),  in  such  sort  associated  with  it,  as 
that,  in  case  of  his  experiencing  the  pleasure. 


a man  will  experience  them,  otherwise  not: 
6.  Its  fecundity,  which  is  directly  as  the  value 
of  any  pleasure  or  pleasures,  exemption  or 
exemptions  (viz.  from  pain),  which,  in  case 
of  his  experiencing  the  pleasure,  he  will  ex- 
perience, otherwise  not : 7-  Its  extent,  whicli 
is  as  the  number  of  the  persons,  by  whom  a 
pleasure  of  the  sort  in  question,  produced  bv 
the  individual  event  or  state  of  things  in 
question  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pleasui-e, 
is  experienced. 

9.  Apply  this  to  reward,  to  punishment,  to 
compensation ; to  the  matter  of  yood  and  the 
matter  of  evil  employed  to  those  respective 
piir()Oses.  In  so  far  as  this  application  is 
neglected,  the  business  of  law  and  yovernment 
is  carried  on  blindfold. 

10.  Positive  yood  (understand  pathological 
good)  is  either  pleasure  itself,  or  a cause 
of  pleasure  : negative  good,  either  e.remption 

pain,  or  a cause  of  such  exemption. 

) 11.  In  like  manner,  positive  evil  is  either 

pain  itself,  or  a cause  of  pain  : negative  evil, 
either  loss  of  pleasure,  or  a cause  of  such 
I loss. 

12.  In  the  character  of  an  interest  — a de- 
sire— a motive  — equivalent  to,  and  thence 
equipollent  with,  a given  pleasure,  may  bo 
e.remption  from  a given  pain  : — say  for  sim- 
plicity’s sake  an  exemption:  equivalent  to  a 
given  pain,  loss  of  a given  pleasure:  — say 
for  simplicity’s  sake,  a loss. 

13.  Moral  good  \s,  as  above,  pathological 
good,  in  so  far  as  human  will  is  considered  as 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  it : in  so 
far  as  any  thing  else  is  made  of  it,  either  the 
word  is  without  meaning,  or  the  thing  is 
without  value.  And  so  in  regard  to  evil. 

14.  For  pathological  ini.ht  here  have  been 
put  the  more  ordinary  adjunct  physical,  wore 
it  not  that,  in  that  case,  those  pleasures  and 
pains,  the  seat  of  which  is  not  in  the  body, 
but  only  in  the  mind,  might  be  regarded  as 
excluded. 

15.  Take  away  pleasures  and  pains,  not 
only  happiness,  hut  justice,  and  duly,  and  ob- 
ligation. and  virtue  — all  which  have  been  so 
eiaborately  held  up  to  view  as  independent 
of  them  — are  so  many  empty  sounds. 

16.  As  <2  spring  of  action,  a pleasure  can- 
not operate,  but  in  so  fir  as,  in  the  particular 
direction  in  question,  action  is  regarded  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  it ; a pain,  in  so  far  as 
action  is  regarded  as  a means  of  avoiding  it. 

17.  In  so  far  as  it  happens  not  to  operate 
as  a s[)ring  of  action,  a pleasure  may  be 
termed  inert.  Pleasures  which  in  their  very 
nature  are  inert,  are:  1.  All  pleasures  ot 
mere  rcco  lection.  2.  All  pleasures  of  mere 
imagination.  3.  Even  pleasures  ot  expecta- 
tion, when  the  expected  pleasure  is  rej5an!ed 
as  certain,  and  not  capable  ot  being  by  action 
either  brought  nearer  or  increased.  And  so 
it  is  with  pains. 
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18.  In  a remote  way,  indeed,  it  may  hap- 
pen to  any  such  pleasure,  howsoever  in  itself 
inert,  to  give  birth  to  action : but  then  it  is 
only  bv  means  of  some  different  pleasure, 
which  it  happens  to  bring  to  view. 

19.  In  itself,  the  pleasure  derived,  for  ex- 
ample, from  a recollected  landscape,  is  an  inert 
one.  An  effect  of  it  may  indeed  be  the  send- 
imr  a man  again  to  the  place  to  tahe  another 
view.  But,  in  that  case,  the  operating  plea- 
sure— the  actuating  motive  — is  a different 
one:  viz.  the  pleasurable  idea  of  the  pleasur- 
able sensation  e.rpected  from  that  other  view. 

(d)  [0/-i//n(a/.]  1.  viz.  as  opposed  to  de- 
rivative. By  the  adjunct  orujinnl,  may  be 
distinguished  such  plea.fiirea  as  are  the  im- 
mediate and  simultaneous  accompaniments  of 
perception  : viz.  phi/siral,  i.  e.  corporeal,  or 
merely  p.'^ijeholvpical,  i.  e.  mental: — and  so 
of  pains. 

2.  By  the  adjunct  derivative,  such  as  are 
not  aceompaniinents  of  perception,  viz.  of 
present  perception,  but  are  derived  from  past 
perception: — and  so  oi  pains. 

3.  Derived  from  past  perception , they  arc 
the  fruit  of  menwrt/  (i.  c.  of  recollection),  oi 
of  imai/ination ; of  memoiy,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  copies  of  an  entire  picture:  of  imayiualion , 
in  so  far  as  they  are  copies  taken  in  the  way 
of  abstraction,  from  detached  parts  of  any 
such  picture; — those  parts  being  taken 
either,  each  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  togetlier, 
in  any  order,  along  with  parts  taken  in  like 
manner  from  other  pictures. 

4.  Derived  from  ima(/inalion,  if  the  con- 
ception formed  of  them  be  accompanied  with 
a Judgment  more  or  less  decided — a per- 
suasion more  or  less  intense  — of  the  future 
realization  of  the  pictures  so  composed,  the 
ininiji-ation  is  styled  e.Tpectation  : and  the 
pleasure,  if  any  there  be,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate accompaniment  of  sucli  persuasion,  is 
styled  a pleasure  of  e.vpectnlion,  or  a [ileasure 
of  hope : if  not  so  accompanied,  a pleasure 
of  imagination,  and  nothing  more.  And  so 
of  pains:  excejit  that  pains  of  e.rpeetalion 
have  for  their  synonyms,  not  pains  of  hope, 
but  piiins  of  apprehension. 

5.  Thus,  it  is  no  otherwise  than  through 
the  me  iiim  of  the  imai/inatiun,  that  any  [>lea- 
sure,  or  any  pain,  is  capable  of  operating  in 
the  clniracter  of  a motive.  It  is  only  through 
the  medium  of  these  derivative  representa- 
tions that  the  past  original  can,  in  any  shape, 
or  in  any  part,  be  brought  to  view. 

6.  Note,  that  in  the  way  of  imagination, 
from  original  jileasiires  may  be  derived  not 
pleasures  only  but  likewise  pains.  Pain,  for 
example,  is  a natural  accompaniment  ot  the 
recollected  idea  of  the  past  pleasure,  when 
the  expectation  is  that  it  u-ill  not  be  — as 
pleasure  is,  when  the  expectation  is  that  it 
tcill  be  — again  realized.  And  so  in  the  case 
of  pains. 
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(e)  [.snnpfe.]  1.  The  pleasures  and  pains 
here  brought  to  view  are,  every  one  of  them. 
simple  and  elementary.  C)ut  of  these,  others 
in  any  number  may  be  compounded;  and  for 
the  compound  so  made,  appropriate  denomi- 
nations  may  be,  and  in  an  indefinite  number 
have  been  framed;  giving,  each  of  them,  to 
the  compound  object,  especially  in  so  far  as 
the  denomination  employed  is  sinyle-worded. 
the  aspect  of  a simple  one.  For  example,  in 
Note  (r).  Pleasures  of  the  bottle:  2.  Love 
(the  sexual)  considered  as  a motive.  3.  Love 
of  justice.  4.  Love  of  liberty. 

2.  Objection.  The  pleasuresand  painsstyled, 
as  above,  simple,  are  not  so  in  every  instance : 
for,  under  the  import  of  the  word  physical 
pleasure  (No.  3.),  physical  pleasures  of  all 
sorts,  with  the  several  motives,  are  included. 

Answer.  The  pleasure  which,  on  any  indi- 
vidual occasion,  is  here  considered  as  being  in 
question  is  not  the  less  sj«iy>/c;  for,  on  tlio 
occasion  here  supposed,  no  more  than  one 
such  pleasure  is  as  being  in  prospect,  though 
that  one  may  be  of  any  one  of  the  species 
comprised  under  the  class  designated  by  the 
word  in  questic  n,  viz.  physical.  Whether 
of  this  same  class,  or  of  any  other  class,  or 
of  any  two  classes,  suppose  two  pleasures 
operating  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  char- 
acter of  motives,  then,  and  then  only  is  it, 
that  to  the  pleasure  and  to  the  correspondent 
motive,  the  epithet  compound,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  employed,  is  applie<djle. 

(f)  \_Interest.^  1.  A man  is  said  to  have 
an  interest  in  any  subject,  in  so  far  as  that 
subject  is  considered  as  n.ore  or  less  likely 
to  be  to  him  a soui  ce  of  pleasure  or  exemp- 
tion:— subject,  viz.  thiny  or  person;  tinny, 
in  virtue  of  this  or  that  use  whicli  it  n ay 
happen  to  him  to  derive  from  that  thing  . 
person,  in  virtue  of  this  or  that  service,  which 
it  may  lni|)pen  to  him  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  that  [lerson. 

2.  A man  is  .«aid  to  hat>e  an  interest  in  the 
performance  of  this  or  tiiat  act,  by  himself 
I or  any  other  — or  in  the  taliny  place  of  this 
or  that  event  or  state  of  thinys,  — in  so  liir 
as,  u[)on  and  in  consequence  of  its  having 
place,  this  or  that  good  (i.  e.  pleasure  or  ex- 
emption) is  consblered  as  beii:g  more  or  less 
likely  to  be  posses.=ed  by  him. 

' 3.  It  is  said  to  be  a man’s  interest  that  the 

act,  the  event,  or  the  state  of  things  in  ques- 
tion should  have  [)lace,  in  so  lar  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that — upon,  and  inconsequence  of, 
its  having  place — good,  to  a greater  value, 
will  he  possessed  by  him  than  in  the  contrary 
case.  In  the  former  case,  interest  ct.rresponds 
to  a single  item  in  the  account  of  good  and 
evil ; in  the  latter  case,  it  corresponds  to  a 
balance  on  the  side  of  good. 

4.  For  the  word  interest  no  synonyms  have 
been  found. 

(g)  [Desjm.]  Synonyms  to  the  word  de- 
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sire.  ).  Wish  (to,  or  for.)  2.  Appetite  (for.) 
.'J.  Criiving  (for.)  4.  Longing  (tor,  or  after.) 

3.  Coveting  (of,  or  for.)  6.  Liking  (to,  or 
for.)  7.  Inclination  (to,  or  for.)  8.  Regard 
(for.)  9.  Affection  (for.)  10.  Attachment 
(to.)  11.  Love  (of,  or  for.)  12.  Hankering 
(after.)  13.  Propensity  (to,  or  towards.) 
14.  Zeal  (for,  or  in  behalf  of.)  15.  Eager- 
ness (for.)  16.  Anxiety  (for.) 

f/ij  [Ai;er.vm«s'.]  Synonyms  to  the  word 
aversion.  1.  Dislike  (of,  to,  or  for.)  2.  Dis- 
taste (of,  or  for.)  3.  Di.^gnst  (at.)  4.  An- 
tipathy (against,  or  towards.)  5.  Loathing 
(of.)  6.  Abhorrence  (of.)  7.  Detestation 

(of.)  8.  Execration.  9.  Hatred  (of,  or 

towards.) 

(i)  [IFaji/.s-.]  Synonyms  to  the  word  want 
are:  1.  Need  (of.)  2.  Demand  (for.)  3.  Exi- 
gency. 4.  Necessity. 

(h)  [//oy^c.s.]  Synonyms  to  the  word  hope. 

1 .  Expectation  (of,  or  from.)  2.  Prospect 
(of,  or  from). 

(l)  [i^ears.]  1 . Synonyms  to  the  word /eor. 

1.  Apprehension  (of,  for,  oraboiit.)  2.  Dread 
(of.)  3.  Terror.  4.  Horror  (of.)  5.  Soli- 
citude (for,  or  about,  or  concerning.)  6.  An- 
xiety (for,  or  about.)  7.  Suspicion  (of,  or 
about.) 

2.  As  desire  is  io  pleasure  (and  its  expected 
causes),  so  is  aversion  to  pain  and  its  ex- 
pected causes.  So,  as  to  hope  and  /ear. 

3.  WuiU  bears  a common  reference  to  plea- 
sure and  to  pain  : satisfied,  it  produces  plea- 
sure; unsatisfied,  pain;  though  capable  of 
being  overbalanced  by  the  pleasure  of  hope, 
i.  e.  of  erpectalion 

4.  Need,  demand  exigency,  necessity,  may 
exist  wilhout  any  corresponding  desire:  so 
likewise  want,  in  so  far  as  it  is  synonymous 
to  these  four  tippellatives  without  being  so  to 
desire.  Exposed  to  danger,  a man  has  need 
of,  and  so  far  is  in  leant  of,  all  necessary 
means  of  safety : but,  so  long  as  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  danger,  he  has  no  desire  of  or  for  any 
of  them. 

5.  As  hope  to  pleasure  exemption,  so 
\s.  fear  to  pain  and  loss. 

0.  Expectation  and  prospect  are,  without 
self-contradiction,  applicable  to  pain,  to  loss, 
and  to  their  supposed  causes:  hope,  not. 

(m)  [J/iitri’c.s-.]  1.  Synonyms  to  the  word 
motive.  1.  Inducement.  2.  Incitement  3.  In- 
centive. 4.  Spur.  3.  Invitation.  6.  Soli- 
citation. 7.  Allurement.  8.  Enticement. 
9.  Temptation. 

2.  Motives  to  the  will — motives  to  the 
understanding; — note  well  the  difference. 
Motive  to  the  ic«7/,  a.  de.sire  — the  correspon- 
ding desire  — operating  in  the  character  of  a 
motive:  motive  to  the  understanding,  any 
consideration,  — th.j  apparent  tendency  of 
which  is  to  give  increase  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  desire,  in  the  character  of  a motive  to 
the  will. 


Of  the  modifications  of  good  and  evil,  cap- 
able  of  operating  in  the  character  of  motives 
to  the  will,  this  Table  presents  a view : ct 
the  corresponding  considerations  CH[)able  of 
operating,  in  subservience  to  these  several  mo- 
tives to  the  will,  in  the  character  of  motives 
to  the  understanding,  no  book  could  com- 
prise the  catalogue. 

3.  To  the  head  of  motives  to  the  under- 
standing belong  means. 

4.  The  desire  existing,  whatsoever,  in  the 
character  of  a means,  promises  to  be  contri- 
butory to  the  attainment  of  the  end  (i.  e.  to 
the  possession  of  the  pleasure  or  the  exemp- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  the  desire),  ope- 
rates in  the  character  of  an  incentive,  i.  e.  a 
motive:  urz.  by  giving  increase  to  the  appa- 
rent value  of  the  good  in  respect  of  certainty. 

5.  As  hy  judgment,  desire  is  influenced,  so 
by  desire,  judgment : witness  interest-hegotten 
prejudice:  — the  tendency  of  the  influence 
being,  in  the  first  case  regular  and  salutary, 
rightly  instructive  and  directive;  in  the  other 
case  irregular,  and  naturally  sinister,  decep- 
tions, and  seductive. 

6.  Motives  to  the  understanding  o\)evAte.  as 
such  in  every  case  on  the  will:  else  they 
would  not  be  wn)/./ce.s'.  Ihe  converse  dees 
not  hold  good.  Antecedently  to  action  (the 
actions  termed  inviduntary  excepted),  the  will 
is,  in  every  case,  perceptibly  in  exercise  : not 
so  the  understanding. 

7.  In  so  far  as  the  effect  or  tendency  of 
the  desire  is  to  restrain  action,  not  to  pro- 
duce it,  the  term  motive  cannot  be  employed 
without  a contradiction  in  terms.  L'nfor- 
tunately,  Ihe  word  restrictive,  though  in  the 
form  of  an  adjective  it  is,  in  the  form  of  a 
substantive  is  not,  as  yet  in  the  language. 

8.  Of  the  sorts  of  psychological  powers 
brought  to  view  in  this  Table  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  motives,  three  at  least,  viz.  No.  8 
(regard  for  reputation,  &c.)  No.  9 (piety), 
and  No.  10  (sympathy),  will  be  found  to  be 
more  frequently  and  extensively,  as  well  as 
more  usefully,  employed  to  the  purpose  of 
restraint,  than  to  th  .t  of  incitement  — as  re- 
strictives  than  as  motives.  In  comparison  of 
the  degree  of  efficiency,  with  which  man’s 
power  of  producing  unhappiness,  small  in- 
deed is  that  with  which  his  power  of  pro- 
ducing /my}7)b/e.ss  is  capable  of  being  employed. 
By  the  power  of  ihe  political  sanction,  almost 
all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  man’s 
nature  is  susceptible,  thence  almost  all  the 
motives  to  the  action  of  which  he  is  sensible, 
are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  restraint:  but,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
so  employed  by  that  power,  incitement  alone 
is  the  purpose,  to  which,  in  the  character  of 
springs  oj  action  (as  the  term  springs  of  ac- 
tion imports)  the  motives  under  the  gover- 
nance of  which  man  is  placed,  are  mostly  em- 
ployed. All  perform  alike  the  office  of  a spur: 
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upon  these  few  rests  principally  the  charge 
of  performing  the  office  of  a bridle. 

9.  Pleasure,  pain,  &c connection  be- 

tween the  respective  imports  of  these  several 
appellatives. 

When  to  a man’s  enjoying  a certain  good, 
i.  e.  a certain  pleasure  or  e.vemption  from  a 
certain  pain  — it  has  appeared  to  him  to  be 
necessary  that  a certain  event  or  slate  of 
things  should  have  had  place;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  it  to  have  place,  he  has  per- 
formed a certain  act ; then  so  it  is,  that  among 
the  psychological  phoenomena,  which,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  have  had  place  and  ope- 
ration in  his  mind,  are  the  following,  niz.  1.  He 
has  felt  himself  to  have  an  interest  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  same  good.  2.  He  has  felt  a 
desire  to  possess  it.  3.  He  has  felt  an  aver- 
sion to  the  idea  of  his  not  possessing  it.  4.  He 
has  felt  the  want  of  it.  5.  He  has  entertained  a 
hope  of  possessing  it.  6.  He  has  had  before  his 
eyesthe_/ear  of  not  possessing  it.  7.  And  the 
desire  he  has  felt  of  possessing  it  has  operated 
on  his  will  in  the  character  of  a motive,  by  the 
sole  operation,  orby  thehelpof  which,  the  act 
exercised  by  him,  as  above,  has  been  produced. 

10.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  the  case,  of 
whatsoever  nature  the  pleasure  or  the  pain 
in  question  has  been : whether  of  the  self- 
regarding  or  of  the  extra-regarding  class:  if 
of  the  extra-regarding  class,  whether  of  the 
social,  or  of  the  dissocial  order  or  genus. 

11.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  intimately  con- 
nected, but  not  otherwise  commensurable,  ap- 
pellatives serve  for  the  exposition  of  each 
other  : no  one  of  these  having  any  superior 
fenus,  nor  consequently  being  susceptible  of 
the  only  species  of  exposition  as  yet  in  com- 
mon use,  viz.  that  which  is  called  a definition, 
and  is  performed  by  the  assignment  of  some 
word  expressive  of  a,  superior  genus,  of  which 
the  word  in  question  denotes  a species. 

12.  To  the  will  it  is  th.at  the  idea  of  a 
pleasure  or  an  exemption  applies  itself  in  the 
first  instance;  in  that  stage  its  effect,  if  not 
conclusive,  is  velleity : by  velleity,  reference 
is  made  to  the  understanding,  viz.  1.  For 
striking  a balance  bet^veen  the  value  of  this 
goof  and  that  of  the  pain  or  loss,  if  any, 
which  present  themselves  as  eventually  about 
to  stand  associated  with  it : 2.  Then,  if  the 
balance  appear  to  be  in  its  favour  for  the 
choice  of  means  : thereupon,  if  action  be  the 
result,  velleity  is  perfected  into  volition,  of 
which  the  correspondent  action  is  the  imme- 
diate consequence.  For  the  process  that  has 
place,  this  description  may  serve  alike  in  all 
cases:  time  occupied  by  it  may  be  of  any 
length  ; from  a minute  fraction  of  a second,  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  any  number  of  years. 

(n)  \eulogistic^  (o)  ^^dyslogistic']  (p)  [iieu- 
trnl.]  1.  Eulogistic  or  dyslogistic,  any  such 
appellative  may  in  either  case  be  termed 
censorial. 

VoL.  I. 
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2.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
port which,  in  the  character  of  a simple  term, 
properly  belongs  to  it,  will  be  found  involved 
in  every  such  censorial  appellation  the  im- 
port of  at  least  one  entire  proposition .-  viz. 
a proposition  expressive  oi  a judgment  oi  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  as  above. 

3.  Various,  and  as  yet  seldom  altogether 
determinate,  are  the  grounds  on  which  this 
judgment  seems  to  have  been  framed:  — 

1 .  A supposed  excess  of  intensity  on  the  part 
of  the  desire:  (See  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  12, 
13,  14.)  2.  A supposed  impropriety  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  on  which  the  act  from 
which  the  pleasure  is  expected  to  be  derived 
is  exercised:  (See  No.  2.)  3.  A supposed  im- 
propriety in  the  nature  of  the  act,  i.  e.  in  so 
far  as  the  imputed  impropriety  has  any  in- 
telligible grounds,  a supposed  mischievousness 
— a balance  on  the  side  of  evil  {pathological 
evil)  on  the  part  of  its  consequences.  See  the 
above,  and  the  several  other  instances. 

4.  On  this  occasion,  to  take  the  case  of  a 
dyslogi.stic  appellative,  the  error,  in  so  far  as 
there  is  any,  consists  in  tJiis : viz.  that,  on 
account  of  some  accidental  effect,  which,  on 
this  or  that  occasion,  has  been  observed  to 
be  produced  by  the  desire,  the  whole  corre- 
sponding group  of  psychological  entities  — 
pleasure,  interest,  desire,  motive  — are,  on  all 
occasions,  by  the  imdistinguishiiig  and  uii- 
eludible  force  of  this  condemiuitory  appella- 
tive, involved  in  one  common  and  undistin- 
guishing censure : and,  vice  versa,  when  the 
censorial  appellative  is  of  the  eulogistic  cast, 
whatsoever  mischievous  effects  are  iialde,  and 
apt,  to  be  produced  by  the  desire,  are  covered 
and  kept  out  of  sight : whereas,  to  a truly 
enlightened,  as  well  as  sincerely  benevolent 
mind,  it  will  appear,  that,  on  each  individual 
occasion,  it  is  by  the  probable  balance  in  the 
account  of  utility,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain,  that  the  judgment,  whether  it  be  of 
approbation  or  of  disapprobation,  ought  to 
be  determined. 

(q)  ^impassioned.]  1.  Between  such  as  are 
simply  censorial  and  such  as  are  moreover 
impassioned,  the  line  will  almost  every  where 
be  necessarily  and  irremedial)ly  indetermi- 
nate : on  the  question  to  which  of  the  two 
classes  the  appellative  belongs,  the  decision 
therefore  cannot  but  be  in  a proportionable 
degree  arbitrary. 

2.  Pas.sion  being  among  the  causes  ol 
wrong  judgment  and  consequent  misconduct, 
any  intimation  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
feeling,  in  the  breast  of  him  by  whom  the 
appellative  is  applied,  may  on  that  score  have 
its  practical  use. 

3.  Having,  without  the  form,  iVe  force  of 
an  assumption,  — and  having  for  its  object, 
and  but  too  commonly  for  its  effect,  a like 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  or  rea- 
der,— the  sort  of  allegation  in  question,  how 
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ill-grounded  soever,  is,  when  thus  masked, 
apt  to  be  more  persuasive  than  when  ex- 
pressed simply  and  in  its  own  proper  form  : 
especially  where,  to  the  character  of  a censo- 
rial adding  the  quality  and  tendency  of  an 
allegation,  it  tends  to  propagate, 
as  it  were  by  contagion,  the  passion  by  which 
it  was  suggested.  On  this  occasion,  it  seeks 
and  finds  support  in  that  general  opinion,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  eulogistic  or  dys- 
logistic sense,  which  thus,  as  it  were  by  ad- 
hesion, has  connected  itself  with  the  import 
of  the  appellative,  operates  as  proof. 

4.  Applied  to  the  several  springs  of  action, 
and  in  particular  to  pleasures  and  to  motives, 
these  censorial  and  impassioned  appellatives 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ammunition 
employed  in  the  war  of  words. 

5.  Under  the  direction  of  sinister  interest 
and  interest-begotten  prejudice,  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  character  of  fallacies,  or  in- 
struments of  deception,  by  polemics  of  all 
classes : — by  politicians,  lawyers,  writers  on 
controversial  divinity,  satirists,  and  literary 
censors. 

6.  Causes  of  the  comparative  numbers  of 

censorial  and  neutral  names  of  motives.  Eu- 
logistic appellatives;  in  some  instances  abun- 
dant, in  others  rare  or  wanting:  so  likewise, 
dyslogistic;  in  some  instances  both  abundant  : 
neutral  appellatives  ; in  most  instances  either 
rare  or  wanting : — such  are  among  the  obser- 
vations which  the  contents  of  this  Table  may 
be  apt  to  suggest.  Of  so  remarkable  a diver- 
sity, where  (it  may  be  asked)  are  we  to  look 
for  the  cause?  — Answer.  In  the  interest, 
w^hich,  on  the  several  occasions,  in  their  cha- 
racter of  makers  and  employers  of  language, 
men  have  understood  themselves  to  have,  in 
propagating  the  persuasion  w'hich,  by  the  ap- 
pellatives respectively  in  question,  has  been 
endeavoured  to  be  impressed Of  this  pro- 

position, the  proof  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
seen  in  the  following  paper,  entit'td  OB- 
SERVATIONS. 

N.  B.  Where  on  this  occasion  app<'llativcs 
are  said  to  be  wanting,  understand  single- 
worded  ones  : by  combinations  of  words,  no 
assignable  object  for  W'hich  appellatives  may 
not  be  found. 

(r)  [^Compound  Pleasures  exemplified.'] 

Example  I.  Pleasures  of  the  bottle No. 

1 — Component  elements,  commonly  con- 
joined in  this  aggregate,  are:  1.  Pleasure  of 
the  palate ; viz.  from  the  taste  of  the  liquor. 

■ — 2.  Pleasure  of  exhilaration  ; v'i  i.  of  what 
may  be  termed  physical  or  pharmaceutic  ex- 
hilaration : — seat  of  it,  the  nervous  system  in 
general  (No  1.) — 3.  Pleasure  of  sympathy 
or  good-will  (No.  10.)  viz.  as  towards  co-par- 
takers, the  compotators. 

Example  II.  'Love,  (the  passion).  — Com- 
ponent elements — 1.  Sexual  desire  (No. 
2.)  2.  Do.  enhanced  by  particular  beauty. 


3.  Desire  of  good-will  (No.  7.)  viz.  the  good- 
will of  the  person  beloved  ; including  the  in- 
definite train  of  services,  of  which  it  may  be 
the  imagined  and  expected  source:  4.  Good- 
will itself;  viz.  towards  that  same  person 
(No.  10.)  or  Siiy  sympathy : viz.  in  contem- 
plation of  the  qualities,  intellectual  or  moral, 
ascribed  to  that  same  person,  &c.  &c. 

Example  III.  Love  of  justice Compo- 

nent elements — 1.  In  so  far  as  it  is  to  the 
individual  in  question,  that,  in  the  instance 
in  question,  the  benefit  of  justice  accrues, 
Desire  (f  self-preservation  (No.  13.)  2.  Sym- 
pathy (is'o.  iO.)  for  this  or  that  other  indivi- 
dual, considered  as  being,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  or  on  other  similar  ones,  liable  to 
become  a sufferer  by  the  opposite  injustice. 
3.  Sympathy  (No.  10.)  for  the  community  at 
large,  in  respect  of  the  interest  which  it  has 
in  the  maintenance  of  justice  : i.  e.  as  being 
liable,  in  an  indefinite  extent,  to  become  a 
sufferer  by  injustice.  4.  Antipathy  (No.  9.) 
towards  any  other  person  or  persons,  consi- 
dered as  profiting,  or  being  in  a way  to  profit, 
by  the  opposite  injustice.  5.  Antijiathy  (No. 
9.)  towards  any  other  person,  who,  in  the 
character  of  a judge,  is  considered  as  con- 
cerned, or  about  to  be  concerned,  in  giving 
existence  or  effect  to  the  injustice. 

Example  IV.  Love  of  liberty  ; viz.  consti- 
tutional liberty,  or  rather  (to  speak  more  dis- 
tinctly) security Component  elements — . 

1.  Desire  of  self-preservation  (No.  13.)  viz. 
against  misrule  and  its  effects.  2.  Sympathy 
(No.  10.)  viz.  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  community  at  large,  considered  as  liable  to 
be  made  to  suffer  from  the  misrule.  3.  Sym- 
pathy (No.  10.)  towards  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual, considered  as  being,  or  having  been,  or 
about  to  be,  or  liable  to  be,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  or  other  similar  one,  a particu- 
lar sujfferer  from  the  misrule  ; — 4.  Antipathy 
(No.  9.)  towards  individuals,  viz.  in  the  cha- 
racter of  lovers  and  supporters,  creators  or 
preservers,  of  misrule  ; and  partakers,  actual 
or  expected,  in  fruits  of  it.  5.  Love  of 
power  (No.  5.)  ex.  gr.  in  respect  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised, — immediately  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding,  — on  the 
wills  of  persons  on  the  same  side ; or,  in  the 
way  of  intimidation,  on  the  wills  or  sensibi- 
lities of  persons  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  analyzed — and 
resolved  into  the  simple  and  elementary  plea- 
sures, of  which  they  are  composed,  — other 
complex  pleasures,  agreeing  >vith,  and  differ- 
ing from,  one  another,  in  endless  variety, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sources  from 
whence  they  are  respectively  derived : ex. 
gr,  1.  Pleasures  of  the  ball-room  : — 2.  Plea- 
sures of  the  theatre  : — 3.  Pleasures  of  the 
fine  arts,  — whether  severally  produced,  or 
conjunctively,  in  modes,  proportion,  and 
groups  indefinitely  diversifiable. 


II.  OBSERVATIONS, 


Note  that, — according  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  by  means  of  which,  or  of  the 
channel,  through  which,  any  such  complex 
pleasure  is  considered  as  being  capable  of 
being  experienced, — the  desire  may  be  resol v- 
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able  into  the  desire,  corresponding  to  this  or 
that  one  in  the  catalogue  of  the  more  simple 
pleasures.  For  instance  into  (No.  4.)  desire 
of  (he  matter  of  wealth  ; — (No.  7.)  desire  of 
amity ; — (No.  8.)  desire  of  reputation. 


IT.  OBSERVATIONS. 


§ 1.  Pleasures  and  Pains  the  Basis  of  all 
the  other  Entities : these  the  only  real 
ones;  those, fictitious. 

Among  all  the  several  species  of  psycholo- 
gical entities,  the  names  of  which  are  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Table  of  the  Springs  of 
Action,  or  in  the  Explanations  above  sub- 
joined to  it,  the  two  of  which  are  as  it  were 
the  roots,  — the  main  pillars  or  foundations 
of  all  the  rest,  — the  matter  of  which  all  tlie 
rest  are  composed  — or  the  receptacles  of  that 
matter,  — which  soever  may  be  the  physical 
image,  employed  to  give  aid,  if  not  existence 

to  conception, will  bo,  it  is  believed,  if 

they  have  not  been  already,  seen  to  bo,  Plea- 
SL'KES  AND  Pains.  Of  these,  the  existence 
is  matter  of  universal  and  constant  experi- 
ence. Without  any  of  the  rest,  these  are 
susceptible  of,  — and  as  often  as  they  come 
unlooked  for,  do  actually  come  into, — exist- 
ence ; w'itbout  these,  no  one  of  all  those 
others  ever  had,  or  ever  could  liave  had,  ex- 
istence. 

True  it  is,  that,  when  the  question  is  — 
what,  in  the  case  in  question,  are  the  springs 
of  action,  by  which,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, the  mind  in  question  has  been  0{)crated 
upon,  or  to  the  operation  of  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  — the  species  of  psychological 
entity,  to  be  looked  out  for  in  the  first  place, 
is  the  motive.  But,  of  the  sort  of  motive, 
which  has  thus  been  in  ot  eration,  no  clear 
idea  can  be  entertained,  otherwise  than  by  re- 
ference to  the  sort  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
such  motive  has  for  its  basis:  viz.  the  pleasure 
or  pain,  the  idea,  and  eventual  expectation, 
of  which,  is  considered  as  having  been  ope- 
rating in  the  character  of  a motive. 

This  being  understood,  the  corresponding 
interest  is  at  the  same  time  understood:  and, 
if  it  be  to  the  pleasurable  class  that  the  ope- 
rating cause  in  question  belongs,  then  so  it 
is  that,  in  its  way  to  become  a motive,  the 
interest  has  become  productive  of  a desire: 
if  to  the  painful  class,  of  a correspondent 
aversion : and  thus  it  is,  that,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  the  operation  of  a motive  of  the 
kind  in  question,  whatever  it  be  (meaning  a 
motive  to  the  will),  having  had  existence,  it 
cannot  but  be,  that  a corresponding  desire  or 
aversion,  — and  the  idea,  and  eventual  expec- 
tation at  least,  of  a corresponding  pleasure  or 
pain,  — and  the  idea  and  belief  of  the  exist- 


ence of  a corresponding  interest,  — must  also 
have  had  existence. 

On  this  basis  must  also  be  erected,  and  to 
this  standard  must  be  referred,  — whatsoever 
clear  explanations  arc  capable  of  being  sug- 
gested, by  the  other  more  anomalous  appel- 
latives above  spoken  of ; such  as  emotion, 
affection,  passion,  disposition,  inclination,  pro- 
pensity, f/uality  (viz.  moral  quality),  vice,  vir- 
tue, moral  good,  moral  evil. 

Destitute  of  reference  to  the  ideas  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  whatever  ideas  are  annexed  to 
the  words  virtue  and  vice,  amount  to  notliing 
more  than  that  of  groundless  approbation  or 
disup])robation.  All  language  in  which  these 
appellatives  are  employed,  is  no  better  than 
enqity  declamation.  A virtuous  disposition  is 
the  disposition  to  give  birth  to  good — un- 
derstand always  pathological  good,  — or  to 
prevent,  or  abstain  from  giving  birth  to  evil, — . 
understand  always  pathological  evil,  — in  so 
far  as  the  production  of  the  eflect  requires 
exertion  in  the  way  of  self-denial : i.  c.  sa- 
crifice of  supposed  lesser  good  to  supposed 
greater  good.  In  so  far  as  the  greater  good, 
to  which  the  less  is  sacrificed,  is  considered 
as  being  the  good  of  others,  the  virtue  belongs 
to  the  he.ad  of  probity  or  beneficence : in  so  far 
as  it  is  considered  as  being  the  good  of  self, 
to  that  of  self-regarding  prudence.  (No.  13.) 
Means  selecting  is  the  name  by  whicli  tlie 
other  branch  of  prudence  may  be  designated : 
viz.  that  which,  being  subservient  in  its  na- 
ture, and  being  so  with  reference  to  some  in- 
terest, is  eqmally  capable  of  being  understood 
to  be  so,  whether  that  interest  be  of  the  self- 
regarding  class  (No.  14.)  or  of  the  extra- 
regarding,  viz.  of  the  social  (No.  10.)  or  of 
the  dissocial  class  (No.  9.) 

§ 2.  No  Act,  properly  speaking,  disinteresteaf. 

If  so  it  be,  that,  of  the  view  here  given  of 
the  causes  of  human  action,  the  general  tenor 
is  conformable  to  the  truth  of  things,  then  so 
it  is,  that,  by  means  of  it,  divers  psycholo- 
gical phenomena  — divers  phaenomena  of  the 
human  mind  — which  till  now  have  been 
either  not  at  all  or  but  indistinctly  perceived 

phaenomena  of  the  most  unquestionable 

importance  with  reference  to  practice— -will, 
now  for  the  first  time,  have  become  distinctly 
visible. 

1.  In  regard  to  interest,  in  the  most  ex- 
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.ended,  — which  is  the  original  and  only 
strictly  proper  sense,  — of  the  word  disinte- 
refited,  no  human  act  ever  has  been,  or  ever 
can  be,  diaijitcrexted.  For  there  exists  not 
ever  any  voluntary  action,  which  is  not  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  some  motive  or 
motives;  nor  any  motive,  wliich  has  not  for 
its  accompaniment  a corresponding  interest, 
real  or  imagined. 

2.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  disinterested- 
ness can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  human 
action,  it  is  employed  in  a sense  more  con- 
fined than  the  only  one  which  the  etymology 
of  the  word  suggests,  and  can  with  propriety 
admit  of : — what,  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood to  denote,  being  — not  the  absence 
of  all  interest,  — a state  of  things  which, 
consistently  wnth  voluntary  action,  is  not  pos- 
sible,— but  only  the  absence  of  all  interest 
of  the  sclf-re<jardinQ  class.  Not  but  that  it  is 
very  freijiiently  predicated  of  human  action, 
in  cases,  in  which  divers  interests,  to  no  one 
of  wliich  the  appellation  of  self-reyarding  can 
with  propriety  be  denied,  have  been  exercising 
their  intiuence : and  in  particular  (No.  9.) 
fear  of  God  or  hope  from  God,  and  (No.  8.) 
fear  of  ill-repute  or  hope  of  good  repute. 

3.  If  what  is  above  be  correct,  the  most 

disinterested  of  men  is  not  less  under  the  do- 
minion of  interest  than  the  most  interested. 
The  only  cause  of  Ins  being  styled  disinte- 
rested is  — its  not  having  been  observed  that 
the  sort  of  motive  (suppose  it  for  an 

individual,  or  a class  of  individuals)  has  as 
truly  a corresponding  interest  belonging  to  it, 
as  any  other  species  of  motive  has.  Of  this 
contradiction,  between  the  truth  of  the  case, 
and  the  language  employed  in  speaking  of  it, 
the  cause  is — that,  in  the  one  case,  men  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  — as  in  point 
of  consistency  they  ought  to  have  made,  — of 
the  word  interest,  that  use  which,  in  the  other 
case,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
of  it. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  by  its  having  been  as 
properly,  and  completely,  and  indisputably, 
the  product  of  interest,  as  any  other  action 
ever  is  or  can  be,  whatsoever  merit  may  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  any  action,  to  which,  in  the 
loose  and  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  the  epi- 
thet disinterested  would  be  applied,  is  not  in 
any  the  slightest  degree  lessened. 

Not  that,  in  the  case  where  sympathy  is  the 
motive,  there  is  less  need  of — nor  even  less 
actual  demand  for  — such  a word  as  interest, 
than  in  the  case  where  the  motive  and  inte- 
rest are  of  the  self-regarding  class.  Not  but 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  sympathy,  conjugates 
of  the  wmrd  interest  are  employed,  and  even 
the  word  itself.  Witness  these  expressions 
among  so  many — There  stands  a man,  in 
whose  behalf  I feel  myself  strongly  interested : 
a man,  in  whose  fate  — in  ivhose  sorrows  — 7 
take  a lively  interest,  §’c.  ^c. 


§3.  Appellatives  Eulogistic,  Dyslogistic,  and 
Neutral — Cause  of  their  comparative  pe- 
nury and  abundance,  as  applied  to  Sjn  ings 
of  Action. 

Of  the  declared  opinions  of  such  of  the 
several  members  of  the  community,  by  whom 
respectively,  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, an  opinion  or  judgment  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  is  expressed,  is  that  quan- 
tity of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  otherwise 
termed  the  force  of  the  popular  or  moral  sanc- 
tion, which  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
subject,  composed  and  constituted.  In  and 
by  any  act,  by  w'hich  intimation  is  given  of 
such  his  judgment,  in  quality  of  member  of 
the  tribunal,  by  which  that  judgment  is  con- 
sidered as  pronounced,  a man  may  be  consi- 
dered as  delivering  his  vote.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  subject-matter  of  this  judgment 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  several  springs  of  ac- 
tion, by  W'hich,  on  the  several  occasions  in 
question,  human  conduct  — human  action  — 
is  liable  to  be  influenced  and  determined  ; — 
these  several  springs  of  action,  considered  as 
being  in  operation,  and  as  giving  birth  to 
w'hatsoever  acts,  or  modes  of  conduct,  may 
respectively  be  the  result. 

On  and  by  the  delivery  of  this  vote,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  with  himself  that  it  originates,  he 
makes  as  it  w'ere  a motion,  w'hich,  by  the  con- 
currence of  as  many  as  join  with  him  in  the 
sentiment  so  expressed,  is  formed  into  a judg- 
ment; a judgment,  pronounced  by  that  por- 
tion, be  it  what  it  may,  of  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  w'hich  the  persons  so  concur- 
ring compose. 

I.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  in 
W'hich  any  thing  is  either  done  or  said,  w'hat- 
soever is  done  or  said  is  the  result  of  interest ; 
of  interest  in  this  or  that  one  of  its  shapes,  as 
above  explained  — (benevolence  ■ — sympathy 
not  excluded)  — operating  upon  him  by  w'hom 
it  is  done  or  said,  in  the  character  of  a motive. 
In  this  interest  will  be  seen  the  cause  of  the 
several  diversities  above  spoken  of,  and  which 
will  now  be  in  a more  particular  manner 
brought  to  view. 

I.  Case  1.  Eulogistic  appellatives,  none: — 
for  the  numbers,  see  the  Table. 

Instances.  (No.  1.)  Desire  of  food  and 
drink.  (No.  2.)  Sexual  desire.  (No.  3.)  Phy- 
sical desires  in  general.  (No.  5.)  Desire  of 
pow'er.  (No.  6.)  Curiosity.  (No.  12.)  Love 
of  ease.  (No.  13.)  Desire  of  self-preserva- 
tion. (No.  14.)  Personal  interest  in  general. 

Cause  or  Eeason  of  this  deficiency — Men 
in  general  do  not  derive  any  advantage,  one 
man  from  what  is  done  by  another,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  several  desires. 

Objection,  in  the  case  of  No.  2.  In  this 
case,  it  is  on  w'hat  is  done  by  some  other  per- 
son for  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  that, 
on  the  part  of  each  person,  the  correspondent 
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gratification  depends.  — Answev.  True;  but, 
on  the  occasion  of  those  more  or  less  ela- 
borated discourses,  of  which  language,  as  it 
stands  expressed  in  and  by  means  of  its  per- 
manent signs,  is  composed,  it  does  not  answer 
a man’s  purpose,  to  bring  it  to  view  in  any 
state,  other  than  that  in  which,  being,  as 
abovem  entioned  (p.  10),  combined  with  other 
desires,  it  enters  iiito  the  composition  of  that 
complex  desire,  which  admits  of  the  neutral, 
or  rather  eulogistic  appellative  — love. 

II.  Case  2.  Eulogistic  abundant. — Instances. 
(No.  4.)  Love  of  the  matter  of  wealth  : — 
(No.  8.)  Regard  for  reputation  ; — (No.  9.) 
Fear  of  God:  — ^o.  10.)  Good-will  towards 
men.  Cause  or  Reason.  Of  all  these  several 
desires,  there  is  not  one  which  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  one  man  to  behold  an  advantage  to 
himself,  in  the  creating  and  increasing,  in  the 
breasts  of  other  men.  But,  as  to  Love  of  the 
matter  of  wealth,  see  below.  Case  7. 

III.  Case  3.  Dgsloyistic  wanting.  — In- 
stances, none.  — Cause  or  Reason.  There 
exists  not  any  species  of  desire  such,  that  by 
the  pursuit  of  it,  i.  e.  of  the  object  of  it,  it 
does  not  frequently  happen,  that  one  man’s 
interest  is  opposed,  and  his  desires  frustrated, 
by  the  interests  and  corresponding  desires 
and  pursuits  of  other  men. 

IV.  Case  4.  Dijslogistic  abundant In- 

stances ; generally  speaking,  all  fourteen,  with 
little  distinction  worth  noticing.  Cause  or 
Reason,  the  same  as  just  mentioned. 

For  sexual  desire,  when  taken  by  itself, 
dyslogistic  appellatives  may  be  observed  to  be 
in  a more  particular  degree  abundant.  Can.-e 
or  Reason.  This  may  be  seen  in— 1.  Tlie 
intensity  of  the  desire  ; — 2.  Its  aptitude  to 
enter  into  combination  with  othei’s,  as  .above  ; 
— 3.  The  importance  of  the  consequences, 
with  which  the  gratification  of  it  is  liable  to 
be  attended; — 4.  The  variety  of  ways,  in 
ayhich  the  interests  of  different  persons  are 
liable  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
by  the  force  of  it.  1.  Of  tw'O  rivals,  each  is 
thus,  by  the  interest  correspondent  to  this 
desire,  prompted  to  vent  his  antipathy  against 
his  opponent,  by  whatsoever  names  of  re- 
proach he  r,an  find  applicable.  2.  Husbands 
find  themselves  annoyed  by  it  in  the  persons 
of  Gallants  : and  so,  in  a corresponding  man- 
ner, B7ae.'?.  3.  Parents  and  other  Gi  ardians, 
in  the  persons  of  tlieir  Wards.  4.  Legislators, 
Moralists,  and  Divines,  finding  it  operating, 
to  so  gre.at  an  extent,  and  with  so  ellicient 
a force,  in  opposition  to  their  views  and  en- 
deavours, make  unceasing  war  upon  it.  The 
corresponding  compound  or  mixed  desire(/oi’(?J, 
being  protected  by  its  necessity  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species,  and  thence  by  public 
opinion,  the  form  of  invective  is  by  this  means 
directed  exclusively  against  the  simple  desire; 
which  however  is  iiot  only  the  basis,  but  the 
indispensably  necess.ary  basis,  of  the  whole 
compound. 


V.  Case  5.  Neutral  abundant.  — Instances, 

none.  Cause  or  Reason.  Seldom,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  has  a man  occasion  to  speak 
of  a motive  as  operating,  or  of  a desire,  kc. 
as  having  place,  in  any  human  breast whe- 

ther his  otvn  or  any  other  _ wthout  feeling 
an  interest  in  presenting  it  either  to  the  apt 
prob.ation  or  to  the  disapprobation  of  those  for 
whose  ear  or  eye  his  discourse  is  intended. 

VI.  Case  G.  Neutral  wanting Instances, 

many : underst.and  sw<7/e-jaor(/erfappcllatives| 
which  are  the  only  ones  here  in  question : 
viz.  (No.  2.)  Sexual  desire  3.)  Pin/, 

sical  desire  in  general:  — (No.  4.)  Love  of 
money,  or  rather  of  the  matter  of  wealth  : -L 
(No.  o.)  Love  of  power ; — unless  Ambition, 
as  well  as  Aspiringness,  be  regarded  .as  pure- 
ly neutral : — (No.  6.)  Desire  of  Amity : — . 
(No.  7.)  Regard  for  reputation:  — (No.  12.) 
Love  of  Ease:  — (No.  14.)  The  desire  cor- 
responding to  Personal  interest  at  large. 

VII.  Case  7.  Eulogistic  and  Dyslogistic, 

both  abundant Instance.  (No.  4.)  Love  of 

the  matter  of  wealth Cause  or  Reason. 

Under  the  two  respective  heads,  indic.ation 
has,  in  some  measure,  been  already  given  of 
it.  What  remains  to  be  given  is  — an  indi- 
cation of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
judgments  thus  opposite,  — the  judgment 
having  moreover  in  each  case  emotion  for  its 
not  unfrequeut  accompaniment,  — take  their 
rise. 

1.  As  to  disbursement  and  non-disbursement, 
in  so  far  as  acquisition  has  already  taken  place. 
Some  persons  there  will  commonly  be,  con- 
nected wdth  the  person  in  question,  by  this 
or  that  circumstance,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  render  it  their  interest,  that  in  this 
or  that  particular  way,  on  this  or  that  particu- 
lar occasion,  he  should  disburse:  in  speaking 
of  di.simrsement,  by  these  it  is  that  appella- 
tives of  the  eulogistic  cast  will  naturally  have 
been  employed:  — so,  on  the  other  hand,  in^ 
speaking  ot  non-disbursement,  appellatives  of 
the  dyslogistic  cast.  Others  there  will  ha\  e 
been,  by  whose  connection  with  that  same 
person  it  will  have  been  rendered  tlieir  inte- 
rest, that,  in  the  icay  in  question,  or  the 
occasion  in  question,  he  should  itot  disburse  : 
in  speaking  of  non-disburscment,  by  these  it 
is  that  appellatives  of  the  eulogistic  cast  will 
naturally  have  been  employed : in  speaking 
of  disbursement,  appellatives  ot  i\ic  dyslogistic 
cast. 

2.  As  to  acquisition  and  non-acquisition. 
Ri  vality  and  competition  of  interests  apart, — 
generally  s()eaking,  of  those  who,  by  any  tie, 
W'hether  of  self-regarding  interest  or  sympathy, 
are  more  or  less  intimately  connecled,  or  dis- 
posed to  be  connected,  with  the  [larty  in  ipies- 
tion,  it  IS  the  interest,  that  the  rpiaiitity  of 
the  matter  of  wealth  possessed  by  him  — (^of 
wealth,  of  which  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment is  power! — thence  that  the  quantity 
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of  it  acquired  by  him  should  at  all  times  be 
as  great  as  possible.  But,  so  far  as  concerns 
acquisition,  finding  that  operation,  necessary 
as  it  is  to  human  existence,  loaded  notwith- 
standing, to  wit,  by  the  influence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes,  with  the  sort  of  reproach 
involved  in  the  import  of  the  several  articles, 
in  the  long  list  of  dyslogistic  appellatives  ex- 
hibited in  the  Table,  — and  at  the  same  time 
not  provided  with  eulogistic,  nor  so  much  as 
W'ith  ncKilra/ appellatives,  — thence,  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  it  the  approbation 
of  their  hearers  or  readers, — and  for  that 
purpose  to  elude  the  force  of  the  dyslogistic 
appellatives,  which  in  a manner  lie  in  wait  for 
it,  unable  to  find  for  the  desire  in  question  any 
appellative,  which,  by  its  eulogistic  quality, 
would  be  rendered  applicable  to  their  pur- 
pose, — men  put  aside  that  species  of  desire, 
and  look  out  for  some  other,  which,  being 
furnished  with  eulogistic  appellatives,  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  be  ne.arly  enough  resem- 
bling to  it,  or  connected  with  it,  to  be  made 
to  pass  instead  of  it.  L'nder  these  circum- 
stances, labour  being  necessary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  existence, 
thus  it  is  that,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
desire  of  labour,  the  desire  o f wealth  has  been, 
in  some  measure,  preserved  from  the  reproach 
Avhich,  with  so  much  profusion,  has  been  wont 
to  be  cast  upon  it,  when  viewed  in  a direct 
point  of  view,  and  under  its  own  name. 

Meantime,  as  to  labour,  although  the  desire 
ofit — oflabour  simply  — desire  oflabour/or 
the  sake  of  labour,  — of  labour  considered  in 
the  character  of  an  end,  without  any  view  to 
any  thing  else,  is  a sort  of  desire  th.at  seems 
scarcely  to  have  place  in  the  human  breast; 
yet,  if  considered  in  the  character  of  a means, 
scarce  a desire  can  be  found,  to  the  gratilica- 
tion  of  which  labour,  and  therein  the  desire 
of  labour,  is  not  continually  rendered  subser- 
vient : hence  again  it  is,  that,  when  abstrac- 
tion is  made  of  the  consideration  of  the  end, 
there  scarcely  exists  a desire,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  so  apt  to  be  employed  for 
eulogistic  purposes,  and  thence  to  contract  an 
eulogistic  signification,  as  the  appellative  that 
h.as  been  employed  in  bringing  to  view'  this 
desire  of  labour.  Industry  is  this  appella- 
tive : and  thus  it  is,  that,  under  another  name, 
the  desire  of  wealth  has  been  furnished  W'ith 
a sort  of  letter  of  recommendation , w hich,  un- 
der its  own  name,  could  not  have  been  given 
to  it. 

Aversion  — not  desire  — is  the  emotion  — 
the  only  emotion  — which  labour,  taken  by 
itself,  is  qualified  to  produce : of  any  such 
emotion  as  love  or  desire,  ease,  which  is  the 
negative  or  absence  oflabour  — case,  not  la- 
bour—~h  the  object.  In  so  far  as  labour  is 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  love  of  labour  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 


Frugality,  economy, — these,  it  is  true,  are 
eulogistic  terras ; but  by  these,  preservation 
of  the  quantity  of  w'ealth  acquired, — pre- 
servation only,  not  acquisition, — is  the  thing 
indicated.  Add  to  the  above  the  terms  thrift 
and  thriftiness  : for  if,  in  the  import  of  these 
two  latter  terms,  acquisition  be  in  any  w'av 
included,  it  is  only  in  a confined  W'ay,  and, 
as  in  the  before-mentioned  cases,  as  it  were 
by  stealth.  Insinuated  it  is ; declared  it  can 
scarce  be  said  to  be.  To  thrive  is  the  pro- 
perty — the  physical  property  — of  a plant 
or  an  inferior  species  of  animal.  Applied  to 
a human  being  — employed  in  a psychological 
sense  — it  is  indicative  of  prosperity  in  gene- 
ral— of  happiness  in  general ; — and  not  in 
the  shape  of  any  particular  pleasure,  reaped 
in  and  from  the  gratification  of  the  correspon- 
dent particular  desire. 

VIII.  Case  8.  Eulogistic  appellatives  how 
supplied.  — In  some  instances,  in  default  of 
a shtgle-worded  one,  many-worded  appella- 
tives of  the  eulogistic  cast  may  be  formed, 
by  adding,  to  a neutral,  or  but  faintly  dys- 
logistic appellative,  an  eulogistic  adjunct 

Examples : 

1.  (No.  3.)  Dyslogistic  appellative,  sensu- 
ality; eulogistic  nAfinct,  refined.  2.  Neutral, 
though  but  faintly  dyslogistic  appellative, 
luxury:  eulogistic  adjunct,  elegant:  and  note 
in  this  view  the  phrase  luxury  of  beneficence. 
3.  (No.  5.)  Neutral,  or  hut  faintly  dyslogis- 
tic appellative,  ambition  ; eulogistic  adjunct, 
honest,  generous,  noble,  laudable,  virtuous, 
kc.  4.  (No.  7.  )Dyslogistic  appellative,  pride : 
eulogistic  adjunct,  honest,  generous,  &c.  as 
above. 

N.  B.  Some  instances  there  are,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  odium  heaped  upon  the  desire 
by  this  or  that  dyslogistic  appellative,  is  so 
great,  as  not  to  be  overbalanced  or  so  much 
as  counterbalanced  by  any  eulogistic  adjmict 
that  can  be  set  in  the  scale  against  it.  By 
any  such  additament,  the  expression  would 
be  made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a self-con- 
tradictory one E:camples  ; (No.  1.)  Dys- 

logistic appellatives,  gluttony,  drunkenness. 
(No.  2.)  Dyslogistic  appellatives,  leicdness, 
&c.  (No.  7.)  appellative,  servility 

(No.  11.)  Neutral  appellative,  antipathy; 
dyslogistic  appellative,  malignity.  In  com- 
pany with  none  of  these  would  any  such 
epithets  as  honest,  generous,  noble,  virtuous, 
laudable,  &c.  be  found  endurable. 

§ 4.  Good  and  Bad — Attributives,  applied 
to  Species  of  Motives : Impropriety  of  the 
application — its  Causes  and  Effects. 

As  there  is  not  any  sort  of  pleasure,  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  if  taken  by  itself,  is 
not  a good — (taken  by  itself,  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  not  preventive  of  a more 
than  equivalent  pleasure,  or  productive  of 
more  than  equivalant  pain)  — nor  any  son 
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of  pain,  from  which  taken  ir\  like  manner 
by  itself,  the  exemption  is  not  a good  ; — in 
a word,  as  there  is  not  any  sort  of  pleasure 
that  is  not  itself  a good,  nor  any  sort  of  pain 
the  exemption  from  which  is  not  a good,  — 
and  as  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  the 
eventual  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  some 
shape,  or  of  exemption  from  pain  in  some 
shape,  can  operate  in  the  character  of  a mo- 
tive,— a necessary  consequence  is,  that  if  by 
motive  be  meant  sort  of  motive,  there  is  not 
any  such  thing  as  a had  motive  : no,  nor  any 
such  thing  as  a motive  wliich,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other,  can  with  propriety  be 
termed  a good  motive.  Incontestable  as  the 
correctness  of  these  positions  will  be  found 
to  be,  perpetual  are  the  occasions  on  which, 
in  discourses  on  moral,  political,  and  even 
legal  subjects,  motives  are  distinguished  from, 
and  contrasted  ndth,  one  another,  under  the 
respective  names  of  good  motives,  and  had 
motives. 

From  this  speculative  error,  practical  er- 
rors of  the  very  first  importance  may  be  seen 
to  have  taken  their  rise.  In  the  instance  of 
any  person,  to  assign,  as  the  cause  by  which 
any  act  of  his  has  been  produced,  any  mo- 
tive to  which  the  adjunct  bad  is  wont  to  be 
prefixed,  is  among  the  number  of  acts,  for 
which,  under  the  description  of  criminal  of- 
fences, men  are  held  punishable.  — Punish- 
able?— Yes:  and  actually  and  habitually 
punished  : — when  perhaps,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  one  of  the  sort  of  motives 
thus  denominated,  is  the  only  one  by  which 
the  act  in  question,  the  existence  of  which  is 
unquestionable,  could  have  been  produced. 

In  the  composition  of  this  error,  what 
there  is  of  truth  seems  to  be  this  : viz.  that, 
as  there  are  some  motives,  the  force  of  which, 
they  being  cither  of  the  self-regarding,  or  of 
the  dissocial  class,  is  more  liable  than  the 
force  of  those  of  the  reniaining  class,  viz.  the 
social  class,  to  operate  in  the  breast  of  each 
particular  individual,  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie 
general  good  — of  the  interest  of  mankind  at 
large ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others, 
— and  more  particularly  among  those  whicli 
belong  to  the  social  class,  — which,  in  a par- 
ticular degree,  are  capable  of  i)eing  employed, 
and  with  success,  in  checking  the  operative 
force  of  the  above  coniparativelg  dangerous 
motives,  and  restraining  it  froir»  applying  itself 
with  effect  to  the  production  of  acts  of  the 
tendency  just  mentioned. 

But,  if  in  any  such  observations  a sufficient 
warrant  were  supposed  to  be  found,  for  at- 
tfichingto  a motive  of  the  former  description 
the  appellative  of  a had  motive,  or  to  a 
motive  of  the  other  description  any  such  ap- 
pellative as  that  of  a good  motive,  — and  for 
acting  accordingly;  viz.  hy  punishing  a man  as 
often  as  his  conduct  was  deemed  to  have  for 
its  cause  one  of  these  had  motives,  or  rexvard- 
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ing  him  as  often  as  it  was  found  to  have  for 

its  cause  any  one  of  those  good  motives, 

of  any  such  error,  supposing  it  universally 
embraced  and  permanently  acted  upon,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  human  race  would 
be  the  certain  consequence.  — “ Regulators 
are  good  things ; mainsprings  are  bad  things ; 
therefore,  to  make  a good  watch,  put  into  it 
regulators,  two,  or  as  many  more  as  you 
please,  but  not  one  mainspring."  Exactly  as 
conducive  as  such  notions  would  be  to  good 
watchmaking,  would  be  to  good  government 
the  notion  that  men’s  conduct  ought  not  to 
be  influenced  by  any  motives  but  those  of 

the  sort  commonly  called  good  motives ; 

that  it  ought  not  ever  to  be  influenced  by 
any  motives  of  the  sort  commonly  called  had 
motives. 

A measure  of  government  is  brought  to 
view:  — by  certain  persons  it  is  opposed  — 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
opposition  to  it  are,  it  is  said,  bad  motives : 

— conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

A measure  of  government  is  brought  to 
view : — by  certain  persons  it  is  supported : 

— the  motives  by  which  they  are  engaged  in 
the  support  of  it  are,  it  is  said,  had  motives: 

— conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  rejected By  the 

influence  of  arguments  such  as  these,  how 
frequently  has  a bad  measure  been  adopted, 
a good  measure  thrown  out ! 

For  an  alleged  wrong,  a person  is  under 
prosecution  : the  motives  by  which  the  prose- 
cutor is  engaged  in  the  prosecution  are,  it 
is  said,  had  motives:  lucre,  for  example,  or 
selfish  ambition,  or  vengeance : therefore  the 
defendant  ought  to  be  acquitted,  or  the  prose- 
cution quashed By  the  influence  of  argu- 

ments such  as  these,  how  frequently  has  a 
wrongdoer  been  exempted  from  the  infliction 
due  to  his  transgression  ! — exempted,  more 
or  less,  cither  from  punishment,  or  from  the 
burthen  of  satisfaction,  in  a pecuniary,  or  in 
whatever  other  shape  it  has  been  due  ! And 
note,  that  for  the  sort  of  imputation  of  which 
this  argument  is  composed,  seldom  can  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a plausible  ground, 
or  even  a true  one. 

Note,  however,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  motive,  the  mischief,  produced  by  an  ac- 
tion of  a mischievous  species,  is  really  liable 
to  receive  very  considerable  increase.  But  it 
is  not  from  tlie  sort  of  motive  which  is  most 
apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  a had  motive,  that  in 
this  case  the  mischief  will  always  receive  the 
greatest  increase.  The  desire  of  acquiring 
the  matter  of  wealth, — let  this,  as  it  so  com  ■ 
monly  is,  be  set  dowm  in  the  catalogue  of 
had  motives  ; yet,  by  those  who  bear  hardest 
upon  it,  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  so  bad  a 
motive  as  revenge.  But  there  arc  offences, 
of  which,  when  produced  by  the  desire  of 
the  matter  of  wealth,  the  mis<'hief  is  by  far 
greater  than  that  of  an  offence  of  the  same 
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denomination  produced  by  revenge.  Take 
for  example  murder  committed  in  prosecution 
of  a plan  of  highway  robbery,  and  murder 
produced  by  a private  quarrel  In  the  first 
ease,  in  the  alarm  and  danger,  — in  which 
consists  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mis- 
chief, — all  are  sharers,  whose  occasions  hap- 
pen to  call  them  that  way:  in  the  second 
case,  none  but  those,  to  whom  it  might  hap- 
pen to  offer  to  the  murderer  a provocation, 
equally  irritating  with  that  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  his  crime.* 

Of  all  motives,  actual  or  imaginable,  the 
very  best,  if  goodness  were  to  be  measured 
l)y  necessity  to  human  e.vistence,  would  be 
the  motives  that  correspond  respectively  to 
the  desires  of  food  and  drink  (No.  1.)  and 
to  sexual  desire  (No.  2.)  Yet,  to  any  such 
desire  as  that  of  eating  or  drinking,  by  those 
by  whom  so  much  is  said  of  good  motives, 
and  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  degree  of 
goodness  of  a man's  motives,  admittance  would 
scarcely  have  been  given  into  their  list  of 
good  motives : and  as  to  sexual  desire,  taken 
by  itself,  so  bad  a thing  is  it  commonly  deemed 
in  the  character  of  a motive,  or  even  in  the 
character  of  a desire,  that  all  the  force  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  human  exertion  to  mus- 
ter has,  to  a great  extent,  been  employed  in 
the  endeavour  to  extinguish  it  altogether. 

Under  the  general  name  of  self-regarding 
interest  (No.  14.)  are  comprisable  the  several 
particular  interests,  corresponding  to  all  the 
several  motives,  that  do  not  belong  either  to 
the  social  class  (No.  10.)  or  the  dissocial  class 
(No.  11.)  Weed  out  of  the  heart  of  man 
this  species  of  interest,  with  the  correspond- 
ing desires  and  motives,  the  thread  of  life  is 
cut,  and  the  whole  race  perishes Self-re- 

garding interest — has  it  any  where  a place  in 
the  catalogue  of  good  motives  ? Oh  no : scarce 
any  where  as  yet  is  it  known  by  any  such 
unimpassioned,  any  such  neutral  name.  Self- 
interest,  selfishness,  interestedness,  these  are 
the  only  names  it  is  known  by : and,  to  any 
of  these  to  attach  good  — any  such  epithet  as 
good — would  be  a contradiction  in  terms. 

Fear  of  God  (No.  9.) — Sympathy  (No. 
10.) — Love  of  reputation  (No.  8.) — to  these, 
if  to  any,  would  be  assigned  a place — and, 
if  not  the  only  place,  the  highest  jdace  — in 
the  catalogue  of  good  motives.  Yet,  in  a 
savage  state  (to  look  no  higher),  men  have 
existed,  from  the  very  first,  in  countless  mul- 
titudes, with  scarce  any  perceptible  traces 
in  their  conduct,  of  the  influence  or  existence 
of  any  such  motives:  at  any  rate,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  motives,  capable  of  operating  with 
efficiency,  as  a check  to  excess,  in  the  action 
of  the  self-regarding  and  dissocial  motives. 

Moreover,  of  all  those  good  motives,  the 
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goodness  or  badness  of  the  effect  depends 
altogether  upon  the  direction  in  which,  on 
each  occasion,  they  act,  — upon  the  nature 
of  the  effects, — the  consequences,  pleasur- 
able or  painful,  of  which  they  become  ejficient 
causes  or  preventives.  I.  Fear  of  God.  The 
mischiefs  of  which  this  motive  has  been  pro- 
ductive arc  altogether  as  incontestahle  as,  and 
still  more  distinctly  visible  than,  the  good 
effects:  witness  the  word  persecution,  with 
the  miseries  which  it  serves  to  bring  to  view. 
2.  Sympathy.  Of  the  operation  of  sympathy, 
in  so  far  as  the  object  of  it  is  but  a single 
individual,  the  effects,  supposing  it  to  ofierate 
alone  and  unchecked,  may  be  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  of  .selfishness;  of  these 
effects,  the  degree  of  its  efficiency  being 
given,  the  goodness  depends  upoi\  the  extent 
to  which  they  reach:  and  that  extent  — such 
is  its  amplitude  — has  at  one  end  unity,  at 
the  other,  the  number  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  race,  — or  rather  of  the  whole  sensi- 
tive race,  all  species  included,  — present  and 
future.  3.  Love  of  reputation.  Infanticide, 
when  committed  by  the  mother  of  an  illegi- 
timate offspring,  has  no  other  motive  for  its 
cause.  Murder  committed  upon  the  body 
of  any  other  individual  in  whose  agency,  in 
the  way  of  testimony  or  any  other,  a man  be- 
holds a cause  of  life  in  respect  of  reputation, 
is  equally  capable  of  being  produced  by  the 
same  cause.  Conquest  — a short  word  for 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  crimes  and  all  the 
mischiefs  that  man  is  capable  of  committing 
or  suffering  by,  — in  particular,  for  murder, 
robbery,  and  violence  in  every  other  imagi- 
nable shape,  committed  all  of  them  upon 
the  very  largest  scale, — is,  even  without  any 
such  aid  as  that  of  love  of  power,  love  of  the 
matter  of  wealth,  or  antipathy,  capable  of  be- 
ing produced  by  this  same  motive.  See  more 
on  this  head  in  Introduction  to  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  Motives. 

§ 5.  Proper  Subjects  of  the  Attributives  Good 
and  Bad,  are  Consequences,  Intentions, 
Acts,  Habits,  Dispositions,  Inclinations, 
and  Propensities;  so  of  the  Attributives 
Virtuous  and  Vitious,  except  Consequences : 
how  as  to  Interests  and  Desires. 

Consequences  and  intentions,  — intentions, 
considered  in  respect  of  the  consequences,  to 
the  production  of  which  they  are  directed, 
or  at  any  rate  in  respect  of  the  consequences 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  intention,  a man 
actually  had,  or  at  least  ought  (it  is  supposed) 
to  have  had  in  view,  — these,  together  with 
the  acts,  wffiich  the  intentions  in  <juestion  are 
considered  as  having  been  directed  to  the 
production  of,  or  as  having  a tendency  to  pro- 
duce, — will  (it  is  believed)  be  seen  to  be 
the  only  subjects,  to  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  attributives,  such  adjuncts  as  good  and 
bad  can  either  with  speculative  propriety,  or 
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without  danger  of  practical  error,  in  so  far  as 
ucts  and  springs  of  action  are  concerned,  be 
attached. 

To  motives  they  cannot,  without  impro- 
priety, be  attached:  — viz.  for  the  reasons 
already  exhibited  at  large. 

For  the  like  reasons,  neither  can  had  be 
attached  to  pleasures,  or  to  exemptions  (viz. 
from  pain);  nor  good,  to  pains,  or  to  tosses 
(viz.  of  pleasure.) 

For  the  like  reasons,  neither  can  vitious  be 
attached  to  pleasures,  any  more  than  virtuous 
to  pains. 

For  the  like  reasons,  neither  can  bad  be 
attached  to  any  species  of  interests,- — nor 
therefore  good,  to  any  species  of  interest,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other. 

Of  late  years,  though  any  such  expression 
as  good  interest  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  or 
heard,  yet  the  expression  best  interests  — 
chiefly  in  the  rhetorical  or  other  impassioned 
style,  is  become  a common  one. 

According  to  analogy,  for  tlie  same  rea- 
sons, neither  should  vitious,  any  more  than 
bad  or  good,  be  attached  to  desires,  aversions, 
or  propensities.  But,  when  the  word  desire 
is  employed,  it  is  commonly  with  reference 
to  some  act  — which,  for  the  gratification  of 
therfesfi  e,  the  person  in  question  is  considered 
as  having  it  in  contemplation  to  exercise: 
and,  — forasmuch  as,  in  respect  of  consequen- 
ces and  intentions,  the  adjuncts  good  and  bad 
are,  in  strictness  of  speech,  and  without  any 
danger  of  leading  to  error,  properly  as  well 
as  continually,  attaclied  to  acts, — thence  it 
is  that,  in  as  far  as  any  act  — any  sort  of  act, 
or  any  individual  act — to  which  those  epi- 
thets may  with  propriety  be  attached,  is  in 
view,  these  same  epithets  may,  without  im- 
propriety, as  in  practice  they  are  continually, 
be  applied  to  desires. 

So  likewise  the  epithets  vitious  and  virtu- 
ous; as,  accordingly,  the  epithet  vitious  fre- 
quently is;  as,  also,  sometimes  the  epithet 
virtuous,  though  not  wdth  equal  frequency. 

To  dispositions,  inclinations,  and  propensi- 
ties, — vitious  and  virtuous,  as  well  as  bad  and 
good,  are,  and  with  similar  propriety,  frequent- 
ly applied  in  practice. 

To  aversions  the  occasion  for  applying  them 
has  not,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  of  those 
four  attributives,  been  wont  to  present  itself 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  frequency. 

In  respect  of  the  relation  that  has  place 
between  the  import  of  the  word  act  and  the 
import  of  the  word  habit,  — we  hear  of  good 
and  had,  virtuous  and  vitious  habits,  — as  pro- 
perly, and  at  least  as  frequently,  as  of  good 
and  had,  virtuous  and  vitious  acts. 

Applied  to  interests,  in  the  character  of  a 
dgslogistic  epithet,  instead  of  bad  or  vitious, 
we  have  sinister: — eulogistic,  except,  as  above, 
best — the  superlative  of  good — we  have 
none : in  Ethics,  sinister  has  not,  as  in  Ana- 
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tomy,  and  thence  in  Heraldry,  dexter  for  its 
accompaniment. 

On  this  occasion,  by  sinister,  if  any  thing 
determinate  is  meant,  is  meant  — operating, 
or  tending  to  operate,  in  a sinister  direction  : 
i.  e.  in  such  a direction  as  to  give  birth  to  a 
bad,  alias  a vitious  act. 

The  sorts  of  bad  or  vitious  arts,  of  which 
sinister  interest  is,  in  practice,  commonly  spo- 
ken of  as  the  efficient  cause,  seem  to  be  more 
frequently,  if  not  exclusively,  such  as  come 
under  the  denomination  of  acts  of  improbity, 
than  such  as  come  under  the  denomination  of 
acts  of  imprudence:  such  as  are  considered 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  other  persons, 
than  such  as  are  considered  as  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  the  agent  himself : — but  it  is 
in  the  accidental  course  of  practice,  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  restriction 
will  (it  is  believed)  be  seen  to  have  originated. 

§ 6.  Causes  of  Misjudgment  and  Miscon- 
duct— Intellectual  Weakness,  inborn  and 
adoptive — Sinister  Interest,  and  Inter- 
est-begotten Prejudice. 

As  between  the  two  main  departments  of 
the  human  mind,  viz.  the  volitional  and  the 
intellectual — according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  state  of  which  is  under  considera- 
tion, as  being  subjected  or  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  f/ftere.st,  — termed,  in  so  far  as 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  considered  as  ope- 
rating is  considered  as  sinister,  sinister  interest, 
as  above, — the  result  of  the  operation  will 
receive  a different  description : in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  volitional  department  — in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  will — delinquency,  with  or  without  im- 
morality,— or  immorality,  — with  or  without 
delinquency,  — is  the  result:  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  intellectual  faculty,  misjudgment  — with 
or  without  misconduct  — is  the  result.  As  to 
error,  though  mostly  employed  as  synony- 
mous to  misjudgment,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  synonymous  to  misconduct,  and 
therefore  not  fit  to  be  employed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  it. 

Indigenous  intellectual  weakness — adop- 
tive mieWeetunX  weakness  — or,  in  one  word, 
prejudice  — sinister  interest  (understand  self- 
conscious  sinister  interest)  — lastly,  interest- 
begotten  (though  not  self-conscious)  prejudice 
— by  one  or  other  of  these  denominations, 
may  be  designated  (it  is  believed)  the  cause 
of  whatever  is  on  any  occasion  amiss,  in  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  mankind. 

Of  these  several  distinguishable  psycholo- 
gical causes  of  misjudgment  and  misconduct, 
the  mutual  relations  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
Of  the  intellectual  department,  the  condition — 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  operation — ■ 
is,  on  every  occasion,  exposed  to  the  action 
and  influence  of  the  sensitive  and  the  voli- 
tional: judgment  — opinion  — is  li  ible  to  be 
acted  upon,  influenced,  and  perverted,  by  in- 
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terest.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  suppose 
misjudymcnt  alone,  or  misconduct  alone,  or 
both  together,  to  have  had  place; — suppose 
a judgment  more  or  less  erroneous  to  have 
been  pronounced  — an  opinion  in  sotne  way  or 
other  erroneous  to  have  been  formed.  In  this 
case,  in  the  production  of  the  result,  as  above, 
interest  may  have  had,  or  may  not  have  had, 
a share : if  no,  the  result  has  had  for  its  cause 
mere  weakness  — intellectual  weakness;  — 
whether  it  be  indigenous  ov  adoptive,  i.  e.  pre- 
judice; if  yes,  then  whatsoever  of  miscon- 
duct may  happen  to  be  included  in  it,  has  had 
for  its  cause,  either  sinister  interest  (i.  e.  self- 
conscious  sinister  interest),  or  interest-begot- 
ten prejudiee. 

§ 7.  Simultaneously  operating  Motives  — 
co-operating,  conflicting,  or  both. 

Seldom  (it  will  readily  be  seen)  does  it 
happen,  that  a man’s  conduct  stands  exposed 
to  the  action  of  no  more  than  one  motive. 
Frequently,  indeed  — not  to  say  commonly — 
does  it  happen,  that,  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion,  it  is  acted  upon  by  a number  of 
motives,  acting  in  opposite  directions:  in  each 
of  those  two  opposite  directions  respectively, 
sometimes  by  one,  sometimes  by  more  than 
one  motive:  and,  on  every  such  occasion,  be 
it  what  it  may,  the  action  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  that  one  motive,  or  that  group  of 
simultaneously  operating  motives,  of  which, 
on  that  same  occasion,  the  force  and  influence 
happen  to  be  the  strongest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  every  occasion,  con- 
duct— the  course  taken  by  a man’s  conduct — 
is  at  the  absolute  command  of — is  the  never- 
failing  result  of — the  motives, — and  thence, 
in  so  far  as  the  corresponding  interests  are 
perceived  tand  understood,  of  the  correspon- 
ding intcrrits, — to  the  action  of  which,  his 
mind  — his  will — has,  on  that  same  occasion, 
stood  exposed. 

Employ  the  term  free-will  — to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  term  free-will,  employ  the  term 
necessity  — in  respect  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  observations,  the  language  so  employed 
M'ill  not  be  found  to  be  expressive  of  any  real 
difl’erence. 

§ 8.  Substitution  of  Motives.  Acts  pro- 
duced by  one  Motive,  commonly  ascribed 
to  another.  — Causes  of  this  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  sort  of  motives,  to  the  influence  of 
which  a man  would  in  general  be  best  pleased 
that  his  breast  should  be  regarded  as  most 
sensible, — this,  for  the  present  purpose,  may 
serve  for  the  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
good  motives : the  reverse  may  serve  for  bad 
motives.  In  his  dealings  with  other  men,  it 
is  seldom,  however,  that  a man  is  not  exposed 
to  the  conjunct  action  of  motives,  more  than 
one.  In  so  far  as  this  sort  of  concurrence  is 


observable,  the  sort  of  motive  to  which  a 
man’s  conduct  will  be  apt  to  be  ascribed  in 
preference,  will  vary  with  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  him  to  whom,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  it  happens  to  speak  or  think  of  it. 
The  best  motive  that  will  be  recognised  as 
capable  of  producing  the  effect  in  question,  is 
the  motive  to  which  the  man  himself, — and, 
in  proportion  as  their  dispositions  towards 
him  are  amicable,  other  men  in  general, — . 
will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  his  conduct,  and 
accordingly  to  exhibit  it  in  the  character  of 
the  sole  efficient  cause,  or  at  the  least  as  the 
most  operative  among  the  efficient  causes,  by 
which  such  his  conduct  was  produced. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  — if,  among  the 
causes  by  which  the  conduct  in  question  was 
actually  produced,  a motive,  of  a complexion 
sufficiently  respected,  be  to  be  found,  this  is 
the  motive,  to  which,  — at  least  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a predominant  one,  — but  most 
naturally,  because  most  simply,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  exclusively  operative  one,  the 
conduct  will  be  ascribed.  But,  if  no  such 
sufficiently  respected  motive  can  be  found, 
then,  instead  of  the  actual  motive,  some  such 
other  motive  will  be  looked  out  for  and  em- 
ployed, as,  being  sufficiently  favourable,  shall, 
by  the  nearness  of  its  connexion  with  the  ac- 
tual one,  have  been  rendered  most  difficultly 
distinguishable  from  it.  To  speak  shortly, 
if  the  actual  motive  do  not  come  up  to  the 
purpose,  another  wll,  in  the  account  given 
of  the  matter,  be  substituted  to  it : or,  more 
shortly  still,  the  motive  will  be  changed. 

And  so  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  enmity. 

Thus  it  is  that,  for  example,  in  political 
contention,  no  line  of  conduct  can  be  pur- 
sued by  either  of  two  parties,  but  what,  by 
persons  of  the  same  party,  is  ascribed  to  good 
motives  ; by  persons  of  the  opposite,  party,  to 
bad  motives:  — and  so  in  every  case  of  com- 
petition, which  (as  most  such  cases  have)  has 
any  thing  in  it  of  enmity. 

On  any  such  occasion,  the  motive  which, 
though  but  one  out  of  several  actual  and  co- 
operating motives,  or  though  it  be  but,  as 
above,  a substituted  motive,  is  thus  put  for- 
ward, may  be  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  the.  covering  motive . being  employed  to 
serve  as  a covering,  to  whatsoever  actually 
operating  motives  would  not  have  been  so 
well  adapted  as  itself  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

Follow  a few  examples  : — 

I.  (No  1.)  Desire  corresponding  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate : Eulogistic  covering, 
sympathy : viz.  as  implied  in  some  such  ex- 
pression as  love  of  good  cheer — love  of  a social 
bowl  or  glass.  N.B.  For  pleasure  of  this  sort 
taken  by  itself — i.  e.  for  solitary  gratifica- 
tion in  this  shape — a covering  of  the  eulo- 
gistic cast  would  scarcely  be  to  be  found. 

II.  (No.  2.)  Sexual  desire : Eulogistic  cover- 
ing, love : viz.  the  compound  affection,  of  whn  h 
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the  component  elements  are  brought  to  view  as 
above.  To  the  single  desire  of  having  chil- 
dren, is  the  sexual  intercourse  ascribed  by 
Rome-bred  lawyers  in  the  case  of  marriage  : 
a desire  for  which  there  is  no  place,  but  in 
the  breasts  of  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
in  a state  of  relative  affluence.  After  birth,  — 
in  how  high  a degree  soever  the  child  is  an 
object  of  love,  — before  birth,  to  indigent  pa- 
rents, the  same  child  could  scarcely  have  been 
an  object  of  desire. 

III.  (No.  4.)  Desire  of  the  matter  of  wealth ; 
Eulogistic  covering,  industry : a desire,  as  above, 
which,  if  by  it  be  meant  the  desire  of  labour 
simply,  and  for  its  own  sake,  has  no  exist- 
ence. 

(No.  5.)  Love  of  power:  — Eulogistic  cover- 
ings : 1.  Love  of  country  — a man’s  own  coun- 
try, i.  e.  sympiithy  for  the  feelings  of  its 
inhabitants  — present,  or  future,  or  both  — 
taken  in  the  aggregate.  2.  Love  of  mankind, 
philanthropy : i.  e.  sympathy  for  the  human 
race  taken  in  the  aggregate : such  being  the 
effects,  to  the  production  of  which  the  exer- 
cise of  power  will,  whether  it  be  or  no,  be 
said  to  be  directed.  3.  Love  of  duty:  another 
impossible  motive,  in  so  far  as  duty  is  under- 
stood as  synonymous  to  obligation  An  act, 
the  performance  of  which  is  seen  or  supposed 
to  be  amicable  to  mankind  at  large,  or  to  his 
own  countrymen  in  particular — any  such  act 
a man  may  love  to  do,  either  on  that  consi- 
deration, or  on  any  other : but,  be  it  which 
it  may,  and  let  him  find  ever  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  doing  of  it,  what  is  not  possible 
is  — that  a man  should  derive  any  pleasure 
from  any  such  thought  as  that  of  being/orred 
to  do  it.  4.  Sense  of  duty.  By  this,  — if  by 
it  be  meant  any  thing  but  the  love  of  duty  as 
above,  — will  be  meant  fear  of  the  several 
pains,  which,  in  the  character  of  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  individual  in  question,  may  (as 
it  appears  to  him)  befall  him,  in  case  of  a 
neglect  on  his  part,  in  relation  to  that  same 
duty : — fear  of  legal  punishment,  fear  of  loss 
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of  amity  at  the  hands  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual— fear  of  loss  of  reputation  — fear  of 
the  wrath  of  God. 

IV.  (No.  7.)  Desire  of  amity ; viz.  of  ob- 
taining or  preserving  a share,  more  or  less 
considerable,  in  the  good-will,  and  therein  in 
the  eventual  good  offices,  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular individual.  Coverings  : 1 . Sympathy 
at  large,  as  towards  that  same  individual. 
2.  Gratitude,  as  towards  that  same  individual : 
i e.  sympathy  produced  by  reflection  on  such 
or  such  benefits  already  received  at  his  hands. 

6.  (No.  11.)  Antipathy ; — ill-will:  viz.  to- 
wards this  or  that  particular  individual In 

so  far  as  prosecution,  whether  at  the  bar  of 
a legal  tribunal,  or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
has  been  the  instrument  employed  in  the 
gratification  of  the  desire, — Covering,  public 
spirit  (No.  10.);  or  love  of  justice  (the  com- 
pound affection)  as  above.  So, — if  the  object, 
in  which  a gratification  for  the  desire  is  sought, 
be  an  act  of  enmity  at  large,  exercised  with 
out  any  such  M'arrant, — the  action  may  per- 
haps still,  by  the  agent  in  question,  or  even 
in  his  behalf  by  a friend,  be  termed  an  act 
oi justice,  viz.  of  that  justice,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  a person 
to  whom,  with  or  without  sufficient  ground, 
misconduct  in  some  shape  or  other  has  been 
imputed. 

Of  these  six  species  of  desires  and  motives, 
by  the  operation  of  which  so  large  a portion 
of  the  business  of  human  life  is  carried  on,  it 
is  not  very  often  that  any  one  will,  either  by 
the  man  himself,  or  even  by  any  other  person, 
in  so  far  as  such  other  person  speaks  in  the 
character  of  his  friend,  be  recognised  in  quality 
of  so  much  as  a co-operating  cause,  much  less 
as  the  sole  cause,  of  the  effect  which,  by  the 
conjunct,  or  perhaps  sole  operation  of  it,  has 
been  produced.  These  desires  and  motives  may 
accordingly  be  considered  as  the  unseemly  parts 
of  the  human  mind.  Of  the  sort  of  fig-leaves, 
commonly  employed  for  the  covering  of  them, 
specimens  have  now  been  given,  as  above. 
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The  age  we  live  in  is  a busy  age  ;•  an  age  in 
which  knowledge  is  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards perfection.  In  the  natural  world,  in 
particular,  every  thing  teems  with  discovery 
and  with  improvement.  The  most  distant 
and  recondite  regions  of  the  earth  traversed 
and  e.xplored  — the  all- vivifying  and  subtle 
element  of  the  air  so  recently  analyzed  and 
made  known  to  us, — are  striking  evidences, 
were  all  others  wanting,  of  this  pleasing 
truth. 

Correspondent  to  discovery  and  improve- 
ment in  the  natural  world,  is  reformation  in 
the  moral : if  that  which  seems  a common 
notion  be,  indeed,  a true  one,  that  in  the 
moral  world  there  no  longer  remains  any 
matter  for  discover;/.  Perhaps  how'ever,  this 
may  not  be  the  case : perhaps  among  such 
observations  as  would  be  best  calculated  to 
serve  as  grounds  for  reformation,  are  some 
which,  being  observations  of  matters  of  fact 
hitherto  either  incompletely  noticed,  or  not 
at  all,  would,  when  produced,  appear  capable 
of  bearing  the  name  of  discoveries : wdth  so 
little  method  and  precision  have  the  conse- 
quences of  this  fundamental  axiom,  It  is  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that 
is  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  been  as 
yet  developed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  there  be  room  for 
making,  and  if  there  be  use  in  publishing, 
discoveries  in  the  natural  w'orld,  surely  there 
is  not  much  less  room  for  making,  nor  much 
less  use  in  proposing,  reformation  in  the  mo- 
ral. If  it  be  a matter  of  importance  and  of 
use  to  us  to  be  made  aciiuainted  with  distant 
countries,  surely  it  is  not  a matter  of  much 
less  importance,  nor  of  much  less  use  to  us, 
to  be  made  better  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  cliief  means  of  living  happily  in  our  own : 
If  it  be  of  importance  and  of  use  to  us  to 
know'  the  principles  of  the  clement  we 
Dreathe,  surely  it  is  not  of  much  less  impor- 
tance, nor  of  much  less  use,  to  comprehend 
the  principles,  and  endeavour  at  tlie  improve- 
ment of  those  laws,  by  w'hich  alone  we 
»reathe  it  in  security.  If  to  this  endeavour 
fve  should  fancy  any  author,  especially  any 
lithor  of  great  name,  to  be,  and  as  far  as 
roiild  in  such  case  be  expected,  to  avow  him- 
ulf  a determined  and  persevering  enemy, 
what  should  we  say  of  him  ? We  should  say 


that  the  intere.sts  of  reformation,  and  through 
them  the  welfare  of  mankind,  w'ere  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  downfall  of  his 
w'orks ; of  a great  part,  at  least,  of  the  es- 
teem and  influence  which  these  works  might, 
under  whatever  title,  have  acquired. 

Such  an  enemy  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
(and  not  mine  only)  to  see,  or  fancy  at  least 
1 saw,  in  the  Author  of  the  celebrated  CoM- 
MENTAUIES  On  the  Laws  n/ Exor.A.Nn  : an 
author  whose  w'orks  have  had,  beyond  com- 
parison, a more  extensive  circulation,  have 
obtained  a greater  share  of  esteem,  of  ap- 
plause, and  consequently  of  influence  (and 
that  by  a title  on  many  grounds  so  indis- 
putable), than  any  other  w'riter  who  on  that 
subject  has  ever  yet  appeared. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I conceived,  some 
time  since,  the  design  of  pointing  out  some 
of  w'hat  appeared  to  me  the  capital  blemishes 
of  that  w'ork,  particularly  this  grand  and 
fundamental  one  the  antipathy  to  reforma- 
tion ; or  rather,  indeed,  of  laying  open  and 
exposing  the  universal  inaccuracy  and  con- 
fusion W’hich  seemed  to  my  apprehension  to 
pervade  the  whole.  For,  indeed,  such  an 
ungenerous  antipathy  seemed  of  itself  enough 
to  promise  a general  vein  of  obscure  and 
crooked  reasoning,  from  w'hence  no  clear  and 
sterling  knowledge  could  be  derived  ; so  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  betw'een  some  of  the 
gifts  of  the  understanding,  and  some  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart. 

It  is  in  this  view,  then,  that  I took  in  hand 
that  part  of  the  first  volume  to  which  the 
Author  has  given  the  name  of  Introduction. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  is  contained 
whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
general  principles.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
w’ork  that  are  contained  such  preliminary 
views  as  it  seemed  proper  to  him  to  give  of 
certain  objects,  real  or  ima  inary,  which  he 
found  connected  with  his  subject  Law  by 
identity  of  name : two  or  three  sorts  of 
Laws  of  Nature,  the  revealed  Law',  and  a 
certain  Law'  of  Nations.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  the  work  that  he  has  touched  upon  seve- 
ral topics  which  relate  to  all  laws  or  insti- 
tutions [a]  in  general,  or  at  least  to  w’hole 

fa]  I add  here  the  word  institutions,  for  the 
sake  of  including  rules  of  Common  Law,  as  well 
as  portions  of  Statute  Law. 
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classes  of  institutions,  without  relating  to 
any  one  more  than  to  another. 

To  speak  more  particularly,  it  is  in  this 
part  of  his  work  that  he  has  given  a defini- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  of  that  whole  branch  of 
law  which  he  had  taken  for  his  subject ; that 
branch,  which  some,  considering  it  as  a main 
stock,  would  term  Law  without  addition; 
and  which  he,  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
others  its  coudividcTit  bruuchts  terms 

law  municipal : — an  account,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  Natural  Society 
the  mother,  and  of  Political  Society  the 
daughter,  of  Law  municipal,  duly  begotten 
in  the  bed  of  Metaphor  : — a division,  such  as 
it  is,  of  a law,  individually  considered,  into 
what  he  fancies  to  be  its  parts : — an  account, 
such  as  it  is,  of  the  method  to  be  taken  for 
interpreting  any  law  that  may  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  Law  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  here  that  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  division  of  it  into  its  two  branches 
(branches,  however,  that  are  no  ways  dis- 
tinct in  the  purport  of  them,  when  once  esta- 
blished, but  only  in  respect  of  the  source  from 
whence  their  establishment  took  its  rise),  the 
Statute  or  Written  law,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  Common  or  Unwritten  : — an  account  of 
what  are  called  General  Customs,  or  institu- 
tions in  force  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
or  at  least  the  whole  nation  ; — of  what  are 
called  Particular  Customs,  institutions  of  local 
extent  established  in  particular  districts ; and 
of  such  adopted  institutions  of  a general  ex- 
tent, as  are  parcel  of  what  are  called  the  Civil 
and  the  Canon  laws  ; all  three  in  the  charac- 
ter of  so  many  branche*  of  what  is  called  the 
Common  Law: — in  tine,  a general  account 
of  Ecpiity,  that  capricious  and  incomprehen- 
sible mistress  of  our  fortunes,  whose  features 
neither  our  Author,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  is 
well  able  to  delineate ; — of  Equity,  who 
having  in  the  beginning  been  a rib  of  Law, 
but  since  in  some  dark  age  plucked  from  her 
side,  when  sleeping,  by  the  hands  not  so 
much  of  God  as  of  enterprising  Judges,  now 
lords  it  over  her  parent  sister  : — . 

All  this,  I say,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  different  districts  of  the  empire  over 
which  different  portions  of  the  Law  prevail, 
or  over  which  the  Law  has  different  degrees 
of  force,  composes  that  part  of  our  Author  s 
work  which  he  has  styled  the  Intuouuctiom. 
His  eloquent  “ Discourse  on  the  Study  of  ihe 
Law,"  with  which,  as  being  a discourse  of  the 
rhetorical  kind  rather  than  of  the  didactic, 
I proposed  not  to  intermeddle,  prefaces  the 
whole. 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  thought 
of  travelling  over  the  whole  of  so  vast  a work. 
My  design,  therefore,  was  to  take  such  a por- 


[6]  Membra  condivideniia,  — Saund.  Log. 
I.  c.  48. 


tion  of  it,  as  might  afford  a fair  and  adequate 
specimen  of  tlie  character  and  complexion  of 
the  whole.  For  this  purpose,  the  part  here 
marked  out  would,  1 thouglit,  abundantly 
suffice.  This,  however  narrow  in  extent,  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  our  Author’s  work,  and  that  which 
was  most  his  own.  The  rest  was  little  more 
than  compilation.  Pursuing  my  examination 
thus  far,  I should  pursue  it,  I tliought,  as  far 
as  was  necessary  for  my  purpose ; and  I had 
little  stomach  to  pursue  a task,  at  once  so 
laborious  and  so  invidious,  any  farther.  If 
Hercules,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  to 
be  known  ex  pede ; much  more,  thought  I, 
is  he  to  be  known  ex  capite. 

In  these  views  it  was  that  I proceeded  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  definition  of  Law 
municipal.  It  was  there  I found,  not  without 
surprise,  the  digression  which  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  essay.  This  threw  meat 
first  into  no  small  perplexity.  To  give  no 
account  of  it  at  all; — to  pass  wholly  sub 
silentio,  so  large,  ami  in  itself  so  material  a 
part  of  the  work  I was  examining,  would 
seem  strange : at  the  same  time  1 saw  no 
possibility  of  entering  into  an  examination  of 
a passage  so  anomalous,  without  cutting  in 
pieces  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  Under 
this  doubt,  I determined,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  to  pass  it  by  ; the  rather  as  I could 
not  perceive  any  connexion  that  it  had  with 
any  thing  that  came  before  or  after.  I did 
so ; and  continuing  my  examination  of  the 
definition  from  which  it  digressed,  1 travelled 
on  to  the  end  of  the  Introduction.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  come  to  some  definitive 
resolution  concerning  this  eccentric  part  of 
it:  and  the  result  was,  that  being  loth  to 
leave  the  enterprise  I had  begun  in  this  re- 
spect imperfect,  I sat  down  to  give  what  I 
intended  should  be  a very  slight  and  general 
survey  of  it.  The  farther,  however,  I pro- 
ceeded in  examining  it,  the  more  confused 
and  unsatisfactory  it  appe.ired  to  me  : and  the 
greater  difficulty  1 found  in  knowing  what  to 
make  of  it,  the  more  words  it  cost  me,  1 found, 
to  say  so.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  means, 
it  was  that  the  present  Essay  grew  to  the  bulk 
in  wiiich  the  reader  sees  it.  When  it  was 
nearly  completed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
the  digression  itself,  which  I was  examining, 
j was  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
with  the  text  from  which  it  starts,  so  was, 
or  so  at  least  might  be,  the  critique  on  that 
digression,  from  the  critique  on  the  text. 
The  former  was  by  much  too  large  to  be 
engrafted  into  the  latter : and  since,  if  it 
accompanied  it  at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  the 
shape  of  an  Appendix,  there  seemed  no  rea- 
son why  the  same  publication  should  include 
them  both.  To  the  former,  therefore,  as  be- 
ing the  least,  I determined  to  give  that  finish 
which  I was  able,  and  which  I thought  was  ne- 
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necessary ; and  to  puWisli  it  in  this  detached 
manner,  as  the  first,  if  not  the  only  part  of 
a work,  the  principal  and  remaining  part  of 
which  may  possibly  see  the  light  some  time 
or  other,  under  some  such  title  as  that  of 
“A  Comment  oh  the  Commentaries.” 

In  the  meantime,  that  I may  stand  more 
fully  justified,  or  excused  at  least,  in  an  en- 
terprise to  most  perhaps  so  extraordinary,  and 
to  many  doubtless  so  unacceptable,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  endeavour  to  state  with  some  degree 
of  precision,  the  grounds  of  that  war  wliich, 
for  the  interests  of  true  science,  and  of  liberal 
improvement,  I think  myself  hound  to  wage 
against  this  work.  I sliall  tlierefore  proceed 
to  mark  out  and  distinguish  those  points  of 
view  in  which  it  seems  principally  reprehen- 
sible, not  forgetting  those  in  which  it  seems 
sMll  entitled  to  our  approbation  and  applause. 

There  are  two  characters,  one  or  otlier  of 
which  every  man  who  finds  any  thing  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  I.aw,  may  be  said  to  take 
upon  him  ; — that  of  the  Expositor,  and  that 
of  the  Censor.  To  the  province  of  the  Ex- 
positor  it  belongs  to  explain  to  us  what,  as  he 
supposes,  the  Law  is ; to  that  of  the  Censor, 
to  observe  to  us  what  he  thinks  it  onght  to 
be.  The  former,  therefore,  is  principally  occu- 
pied in  stating,  or  in  inquiring  after  facts  :\c\ 
the  latter,  in  discussing  reasons.  The  Ex- 
jiositor,  keeping  within  his  sphere,  has  no 
concern  with  any  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
than  the  aj> prehension,  the  memory,  and  the 
judgment : the  latter,  in  virtue  of  those  sen- 
timents of  pleasure  or  displeasure  which  he 
finds  occasion  to  annex  to  the  objects  under 
his  review,  holds  some  intercourse  with  the 
affections.  That  wliich  is  Law,  is,  in  difierent 
countries,  widely  different:  wliile  that  which 
ought  to  be,  is  in  all  countries  to  a great  de- 
gree the  same.  The  Expositor,  therefore,  is 
always  the  citizen  of  this  or  that  particular 
country;  the  Censor  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
citizen  of  the  world.  To  the  Expositor  it 
belongs  to  show  what  the  Legislator  and  his 
underworkman  the  Judge  h.ive  done  already : 
to  the  Censor  it  belongs  to  suggest  what  the 
J^egislator  ought  to  do  in  future.  To  the  Cen- 
sor, in  short,  it  belongs  to  teach  that  science, 
which,  when  by  change  of  hands  converted 
into  an  art,  tl.v  Legislator  practises. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  Author.  Of  these 
two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions,  the 
latter  alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily 


[cj  In  practice,  the  question  of  Lme  has  com- 
monly been  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  that  of  . /(((•/.• 
but  this  distinction  is  an  accident.d  one.  That 
a law  commanding  or  prohibiting  such  a sort  of 
action,  h.is  been  established,  is  as  much  a fact, 
as  that  an  individual  action  of  that  sort  has  been 
committed.  The  establishment  of  a Law  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a fact,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  any  consideration  that  may 
be  offered  as  a reason  for  such  li.iw. 
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wnthin  his  province  to  discharge.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  explain  to  us  what  the 
Laws  ot  England  icere.  “ Ita  lex  scripta  cst," 
was  the  only  motto  which  he  stood  engjiged 
to  keep  in  view.  The  work  of  censure  ( for 
to  this  word,  in  default  of  any  other,  I find 
it  necessary  to  give  a neutral  sense),  the  work 
of  censure,  as  it  may  be  styled,  or,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  of  criticism,  was  to  him  but  a par- 
ergon — a work  of  supererogation:  a work, 
indeed,  which,  if  aptly  executed,  could  not 
but  be  of  great  ornament  to  the  principal 
one,  and  of  great  instruction,  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment, to  the  reader,  but  from  which 
our  Author,  as  well  as  those  that  had  gone 
before  him  on  the  same  line,  might,  without 
being  chargeable  with  any  deficiency,  have 
stood  excused:  a work  which,  when  super- 
added  to  the  principal,  would  lay  the  Author 
under  additional  obligations,  and  impose  on 
him  new  duties:  which,  notwithstanding 
whatever  else  it  might  dififer  in  from  the 
principal  one,  agrees  with  it  in  this,  that  it 
ought  to  be  executed  with  impartiality,  or 
not  at  all. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  a hasty  and  indiscri- 
minating  condemner  of  what  is  established, 
may  expose  himself  to  contempt;  on  the 
other  hand,  a bigoted  or  corrupt  defender 
of  the  , works  of  power  becomes  guilty,  in  a 
manner,  of  the  abuses  which  he  supports  : the 
more  so  if,  by  oblique  glances  and  sophistical 
glosses,  he  studies  to  guard  from  reproach, 
or  recommend  to  favour,  what  he  knows  not 
how,  and  dares  not  attempt,  to  justify.  To  a 
man  who  contents  himself  with  simply  staling 
an  institution  as  he  thinks  it  is,  no  share,  it 
is  plain,  can  justly  be  attributed  (nor  would 
any  one  think  of  attributing  to  him  any 
share)  of  whatever  reproach,  any  more  than 
of  whatever  applause  the  institution  may  be 
thought  to  merit.  Rut  if  not  content  with 
this  humbler  function,  he  takes  upon  him  to 
give  reasons  in  behalf  of  it,  reasons  whether 
made  or  found  by  him,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Every  false  and  sophistical  reason  that  he 
contributes  to  circulate,  he  himself  is  charge- 
able with  : nor  ought  he  to  be  holden  guilt- 
less even  of  such  as,  in  a work  where  fact, 
not  reason,  is  the  question  he  delivers  as  from 
other  writers  without  censure.  By  officiously 
adopting  them,  he  makes  them  his  own,  though 
delivered  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
authors  ; not  much  less  than  if  delivered 
under  his  own.  For  the  very  idea  of  a reason 
betokens  approbation ; so  that  to  deliver  a 
remark  under  that  character,  and  that  without 
censure,  is  to  adopt  it.  A man  will  scarcely, 
therefore,  without  some  note  of  disapproba- 
tion, be  the  instrument  of  introducing,  in  the 
guise  of  a reason,  an  argument  which  he  docs 
not  really  wish  to  see  approved.  Some  method 
or  other  he  will  take  to  wash  his  hands  of  it: 
some  method  or  other  be  will  take  to  let  men 
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^ee  that  what  he  means  to  be  understood  to 
do,  is  merely  to  report  the  judgment  of  an- 
other, not  to  pass  one  of  h;s  own.  Upon  that 
other,  then,  he  will  lay  the  blame : at  least 
he  will  take  care  to  repel  it  from  himself.  If 
he  omits  to  do  this,  the  most  favourable  cause 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  omission  is  indit- 
ference  — indifference  to  the  public  welfare 
— that  indifference  w'hieh  is  itself  a crime. 

It  is  wonderful  how  forward  some  ha  ve  been 
to  look  upon  it  as  a kind  of  presumption,  and 
ingratitude,  and  rebellion,  and  cruelty,  and 
I know  not  wliat  besides,  not  to  allege  only, 
nor  to  own,  but  to  suffer  any  one  so  much  as 
to  imagine,  that  an  old-established  law  coidd 
in  auyrespect  be  a fit  object  of  condemnation. 
Whether  it  has  been  a kind  of  personification 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  this,  as  if  the  Law 
were  a living  creature,  or  whether  it  has  been 
the  mechanical  veneration  for  antiquity,  or 
what  other  delusion  of  the  fancy,  I shall  not 
here  inquire.  For  my  part,  I know  not  for 
what  good  reason  it  is  that  the  merit  of  jus- 
tifying a law  when  right,  should  have  been 
thought  greater  than  that  of  censuring  it 
M-hen  wrong.  Under  a government  of  laws, 
what  is  the  motto  of  a good  citizen?  To  obey 
punctually  ; to  censure  freely. 

Thus  much  is  certain  ; that  a system  that 
is  never  to  be  censured,  will  never, be  im- 
proved : that  if  nothing  is  ever  to  be  found 
fault  with,  nothing  will  ever  be  mended  : and 
that  a resolution  to  justify  every  thing  at  any 
rate,  and  to  disapprove  of  nothing,  is  a reso- 
lution which,  pursued  in  future,  must  stand 
as  an  effectual  bar  to  all  the  additional  hap- 
piness we  can  ever  hope  for ; pursued  hitherto, 
would  have  robbed  us  of  that  share  of  happi- 
ness which  we  enjoy  already. 

Nor  is  a disposition  to  find  “ every  thing 
as  it  should  be,”  less  at  variance  with  itself, 
than  with  reason  and  utility.  The  common- 
place arguments  in  which  it  vents  itself  jus- 
tify not  what  is  established,  in  effect,  any 
more  than  they  condemn  it ; since  whatever 
now  is  establishment,  once  was  innovation. 

Precipitate  censure,  cast  on  a political  in- 
stitution, does  but  recoil  on  the  head  of  him 
who  casts  it.  From  such  an  attack  it  is  not 
the  institution  itself,  if  well  grounded,  that 
can  suffer.  What  a man  says  against  it,  either 
makes  impression  or  makes  none.  If  none, 
it  is  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  about 
the  matter;  if  it  does  make  an  impression,  it 
naturally  calls  up  some  one  or  other  in  de- 
fence. For  if  the  institution  is  in  truth  a 
beneficial  one  to  the  community  in  general, 
it  cannot  but  have  given  an  interest  in  its 
preservation  to  a numher  of  individuals.  By 
their  industry,  then,  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  grounded  are  brought  to  light ; from  the 
observation  of  which,  those  who  acquiesced 
in  it  before  upon  trust,  now  embrace  it  upon 
conviction.  Censure,  therefore,  though  ill- 


founded,  has  no  other  effect  upon  an  institu- 
tion than  to  bring  it  to  that  test,  by  which 
the  value  of  those,  indeed,  on  which  prejudice 
alone  has  stamped  a currency,  is  cried  down, 
but  by  W'hieh  the  credit  of  those  of  sterling 
utility  is  confirmed. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  from  passion  and 
ill-humour,  that  censure,  passed  upon  legal 
institutions,  is  apt  to  take  its  birth.  When 
it  is  from  passion  and  ill-humour  that  men 
speak,  it  is  with  men  that  they  are  in  ill- 
humour,  not  w'ith  laws ; it  is  men,  not  laws, 
that  are  the  butt  of  “ arrogance.”  [d]  Spleen 


[d]  “ Arrogance."  Our  Author  calls  it  “ the 
ntmo.’it  arrogance*  to  censure  what  has,  at  least, 
a better  chance  to  be  right,  than  the  singular  no- 
tions of  any  particular  man;”  meaning  thereby 
certain  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Vibrating,  as 
it  should  seem,  between  passion  and  discretion, 
he  has  thought  it  necessary,  indeed,  to  insert  in 
the  sentence  that,  which  being  inserted,  turns  it 
into  nothing:  After  the  word  ‘‘  censure,”  “ with 
contempt,”  he  adds,  “ and  rudeness:”  as  if  there 
needed  a professor  to  inform  us,  that  to  treat  any 
thing  with  contempt  and  rudeness  is  arrogance. 
“ Indecency,”  he  had  already  called  it,  ‘‘to  set 
up  private  judgment  in  opposition  to  public;” 
and  this  without  restriction,  qualification,  or  re- 
serve. This  was  in  the  first  transport  of  a holy 
zeal,  before  discretion  had  come  in  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  passage  the  Doctors  Priestley -y  and 
Furncau.v.,'^  who,  in  quality  of  DissentingMinis- 
ters,  and  champions  of  dissenting  opinions,  saw 
themselves  particularly  attacked  in  it,  have  not 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed ; any  more  than  has 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  “ Remarks  on  the 
Acts  of  theVith  Parliament, "\\  who  found  it  ad- 
verse to  his  enterprise,  for  the  same  reason  that 
is  hostile  to  every  other  liberal  plan  of  political 
discussion. 

My  edition  of  the  Commentaries  happens 
to  be  the  first:  since  the  above  paragrapli  was 
written  I have  been  directed  to  a later.  In  this 
later  edition,  the  p issage  about  “ indecency”  is. 
like  the  other  about  “ arrogance,”  explained 
away  into  nothing.  What  we  are  now  told  is, 
that  “ to  set  up  private  judgment  in  [virulent 
and  factious]  opposition  to  public  authority" 
(he  might  have  have  added — or  to  private  either) 
is  “ indecency.”  [See  the  5th  edit.  Itvo.  p.  50,  as 
in  the  1st.]  This  wc  owe,  I think,  to  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux.  Tne  Drs.  Furneaux  and  Priestley,  un- 
der whose  well  applied  correction  our  author  has 
smarted  so  severely,  have  a good  deal  to  answer 
for:  They  have  been  the  means  of  his  adding  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical  lumber  to  the 
plentiful  stock  there  was  of  it  before.  One  pas- 
sage, indeed,  a passage  deeply  tinctured  with  reli- 
gious gall,  they  have  been  the  means  of  clearing 
away  entirely;^  and  in  this,  at  least,  they  have 
done  good  service.  They  have  made  him  sophis- 
ticate; they  have  made  him  even  expunge;  but 
all  the  Doctors  in  the  world,  I doubt,  would  not 
bring  him  to  confession.  See  his  Answer  to  Dr. 
Priestley.  ______ 

• 4 Comm,  p,  50.  + See  Remarks,  &c. 

* See  Letters  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  177L 
Second  Edition. 

II  In  the  Preface. 

§ See  Furneaux,  Letter  VII. 
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and  turbulence  may  indeed  prompt  men  to 
quarrel  with  living  individuals ; but  when 
they  make  complaint  of  the  dead  letter  of 
the  Law,  the  work  of  departed  lawgivers, 
against  whom  no  personal  antipathy  can  have 
subsisted,  it  is  always  from  the  observation, 
or  from  the  belief  at  least,  of  some  real  grie- 
vance. The  Law  is  no  man’s  enemy ; the  Law 
is  no  man’s  rival.  Ask  the  clamorous  and 
unruly  multitude — it  is  never  the  Law  itself 
that  is  in  the  WTong;  it  is  always  some  wicked 
interpreter  of  the  Law  that  has  corrupted  and 
abused  it.  [e] 

Thus  destitute  of  foundation  are  the  terrors, 
or  pretended  terrors,  of  those  who  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  a free  censure  of  established 
institutions : so  Uttle  does  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety require  the  aid  of  those  lessons  which 
teach  men  to  accept  of  any  thing  as  a reason, 
and  to  yield  the  same  abject  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  homage  to  the  Laws  here,  which  is 
paid  to  the  despot  elsewhere.  The  fruits  of 
such  tuition  are  visible  enough  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  race  of  men  who  have  always 
occupied  too  large  a space  in  the  circle  of 
the  profession  ; a passive  and  enervate  race, 
ready  to  swallow  any  thing,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  any  thing;  with  intellects  incapable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  with 
affections  alike  indifferent  to  either ; insen- 
sible, short-sighted,  obstinate  ; lethargic,  yet 
liable  to  be  driven  into  convulsions  by  false 
terrors;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  pub- 
lic utility ; obsequious  only  to  the  whisper  of 
interest,  and  to  the  beck  of  power. 

This  head  of  mischief,  perhaps,  is  no  more 
than  what  may  seem  included  under  the  for- 
mer. For  why  is  it  an  evil  to  a country,  that 
the  minus  of  those  who  have  the  Law  under 
their  management  should  be  thus  enfeebled? 
It  is  because  it  finds  them  impotent  to  every 
enterprise  of  improvement. 

Not  that  a race  of  lawyers  and  politicians 
of  this  enervate  breed  is  much  less  dangerous 
to  the  duration  of  that  share  of  felicity  which 
the  state  possesses  at  any  given  period,  than 
it  is  mortal  to  its  chance  of  attaining  to  a 

[c]  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  censure 
cast  upon  the  Laws  has  a greater  tendency  to  do 
harm  than  good ; and  that  is  when  it  sets  itself 
to  contest  their  validity;  I mean,  when  abandon- 
ing the  question  of  expediency,  it  sets  itself  to 
contest  the  right.  But  this  is  an  attack  to  which 
old  established  laws  arc  not  so  liable.  As  this  is 
the  last,  though  but  too  common  resource  of  pas- 
sion and  ill-humour,  and  what  men  scarce  think 
of  betaking  themselves  to,  unless  irritated  by  per. 
sonal  lompetitions,  it  is  that  to  which  recent  laws 
are  most  exposed.  I speak  of  what  are  called 
vrittrn  Laws;  for  as  to  unwritten  institutions, 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  certain  symbol 
by  which  their  authority  is  attested,  t/icir  vali- 
dity, how  deeply  rooted  soever,  is  what  we  see 
challenged  without  remorse.  A radical  weak- 
ness, interwoven  into  the  very  constitution  of  all 
itwwritten  law. 


greater.  If  the  designs  of  a Minister  are  ini- 
mical to  his  country,  what  is  the  man  of  all 
others  for  him  to  make  an  instrument  of  or  a 
dupe  ? Of  all  men,  surely  none  so  fit  as  that 
sort  of  man  who  is  ever  on  his  knees  before 
the  footstool  of  Authority,  and  who,  when 
those  above  him,  or  before  him,  have  pro- 
nounced, thinks  it  a crime  to  have  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

Those  who  duly  consider  upon  what  slight 
and  trivial  circumstances,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest times,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
Law  so  often  turns ; circumstances  with 
which  the  utility  of  it  has  no  imaginable  con- 
nexion— those  who  consider  the  desolate 
and  abject  state  of  the  human  intellect,  du- 
ring the  periods  in  which  so  great  a part  of 
the  still  subsisting  mass  of  institutions  had 
their  birth  — those  who  consider  the  back- 
wardness there  is  in  most  men,  unless  when 
spurred  by  personal  interests  or  resentments, 
to  run  a-tilt  against  the  colossus  of  autho- 
rity— those,  I say,  who  give  these  consider- 
ations their  due  weight,  will  not  be  quite  so 
zealous,  perhaps,  as  our  Author  has  been, 
to  terrify  men  from  setting  up  W'hat  is  now 
“ private  judgment,”  against  what  once  was 
“public:”  [./■]  nor  to  thunder  down  the  harsh 
epithet  of  “arrogance”  on  those,  who,  with 
whatever  success,  are  occupied  in  bringing 
rude  establishments  to  the  test  of  polished 
reason.  They  will  rather  do  what  they  can 
to  cherish  a disposition  at  once  so  useful  and 
so  rare  : [j/]  which  is  so  little  connected  with 
the  causes  that  make  popular  discontentments 
dangerous,  and  which  linds  so  little  aliment 
in  those  propensities  that  govern  the  multi- 
tude of  men.  They  will  not  be  for  giving 
such  a turn  to  their  discourses  as  to  bespeak 
the  whole  of  a man’s  favour  for  the  defenders 
of  what  is  established : nor  all  his  resentment 
for  the  assailants.  They  will  acknowledge, 
that  if  there  be  some  institutions  which  it  is 
“ arrogance”  to  attack,  there  may  be  others 
which  it  is  effrontery  to  defend.  Tour- 
REir,  r/i]  has  defended  torture;  torture  estab- 
lished by  the  “ public  judgment’’  of  so  many 

[ /’I  See  note  [rf]. 

iVj  Dne  may  well  say  rare.  It  is  a matter  of 
fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The 
truth  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  multitude  of  Ex- 
positors which  the  Jurisprudence  of  every  nation 
f urnished,  ere  it  afforded  a single  Censor,  hen 

Beccaria  came,  he  was  received  by  the  intelligent 
as  an  angel  from  heaven  would  be  by  the  faith- 
ful. He  may  be  styled  the  father  of  Censorial 
Jurisprudence.  Montesquieu’s  was  a work  of 
the  mixed  kind.  Before  Montesquieu,  all  was 
unmixed  barbarism.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf 
were  to  Censorial  Jurisprudence  what  the  school- 
men were  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

[/i]  A French  Jurist  of  the  last  age,  whose 
works  had  like  celebrity,  and  in  many  re.specw 
much  the  same  sort  of  merits  as  our  Author  s. 
He  was  known  to  most  advantage  by  a transla- 
tion of  Demosthenes.  He  is  now  forgotten. 
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enliplitPiied  nations.  Beccauia  (“indecent” 
and  “arrogant”  Ber.caria!)  has  condemned  it. 
(;f  these  two,  whose  lot  among  men  would 
one  choose  rather, — the  Apologist’s  or  the 
Censor’s  ? 

Of’  a piece  with  the  discernment  which  en- 
ables a man  to  [lerceive,  and  with  the  courage 
which  enables  him  to  avow,  the  defects  of  a 
system  of  institutions,  is  tliat  accuracy  of 
conception  which  enables  him  togiic  a clear 
account  of  it.  No  wonder,  then,  in  a treatise 
partly  of  the  e.v//osilon/  class,  and  partly  of 
the  censorial,  that  if  the  latter  department  is 
filled  with  imbecility,  symptoms  of  kindred 
weakness  should  characterize  the  former. 

The  former  department,  however,  of  our 
Author’s  work,  is  what,  on  its  own  account 
merely,  I should  scarce  have  found  myself 
disposed  to  intermeddle  with.  'I'he  business 
of  simple  exposition  is  a harvest  in  which 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  there  being  any 
want  of  labourers;  and  into  which  therefore 
1 had  little  ambition  to  thrust  my  sickle. 

At  any  rate,  had  I sat  dowm  to  make  a 
report  of  it  in  this  character  alone,  it  would 
have  been  with  feelings  very  dilfcrent  from 
those  of  which  I now  am  conscious,  and  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  that  which  I perceive 
myself  to  have  assumed.  In  determining 
what  conduct  to  observe  respecting  it,  I 
should  have  considered  wdiether  the  taint  of 
error  seemed  to  confine  itself  to  parts,  or  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  wdiole.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  least  invidious,  arid,  considering 
the  bulk  of  the  w'ork,  the  most  beneficial 
course,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  it  at  all,  but  to  have  sat  dowm  and 
tried  to  give  a better.  If  not  the  whole  in 
general,  but  scattered  positions  only,  had  ap- 
peared exceptionable,  1 should  have  sat  down 
to  rectify  those  positions  with  the  same 
apathy  with  w'hich  they  w^ere  advanced.  To 
fall  in  an  adverse  w-ay  upon  a w'ork  simply 
expository,  if  that  were  all  there  w'ere  of  it, 
would  have  been  alike  ungenerous  and  un- 
necessary. In  the  involuntary  errors  of  the 
understandiny  there  can  be  little  to  excite, 
or  at  least  to  justify,  resentment.  That  wdiich 
alone,  in  a manner,  calls  for  rigid  censure,  is 
the  sinister  bias  of  the  affections.  If,  then, 

I may  still  continue  to  mention  as  separate, 
parts  wdiich  in  the  work  itself  are  so  inti- 
mately, and,  indeed,  undistinguishably  blend- 
ed, it  is  the  censorial  part  alone  that  has 
drawm  from  me  that  sort  of  animadversion  1 
have  been  led  to  bestow  indiscriminately  on 
the  wdiole.  To  lay  open,  and  if  possible  sup- 
ply, the  imperfections  of  the  other,  is  an 
operation  that  might  indeed  of  itself  do 
service  ; but  that  wdiich  1 thought  would  do 
still  more  service,  was  the  weakening  the 
authority  of  this. 

Under  the  sanction  of  a great  name,  every 
string  of  words,  ho W'ever  unmeaning— -every  | 


opinion,  how'ever  erroneous,  will  have  a cer- 
tain currency.  Reputation  adds  weight  to 
sentiments  from  whence  no  part  of  it  arose, 
and  which,  had  they  stood  alone,  might  have 
drawn  nothing,  perhaps,  but  contempt.  Po- 
pular fame  enters  not  into  nice  distinctions. 
Merit  in  one  department  of  letters  affords  a 
natural,  and  in  a manner  irrecusable  presump, 
tion  of  merit  in  another,  especially  if  the  two 
departments  be  such  between  which  there  is 
apparently  a close  alliance. 

Wonderful,  in  particular,  is  that  influence 
which  is  gained  over  young  minds,  by  the 
man  wdio,  on  account  of  whatever  class  of 
merit,  is  esteemed  in  the  character  of  a pre- 
ceptor. Those  who  have  derived,  or  fancy 
themselves  to  have  derived  knowdedge  from 
what  he  knows,  or  appears  to  know',  wall 
naturally  be  for  judging  as  he  judges;  for 
reasoning  as  he  reasons ; for  approving  as  he 
approves  ; for  condemning  as  he  condemns. 
On  these  accounts  it  is,  that  w hen  the  general 
complexion  of  a work  is  unsound,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  point  an  attack  against  the  whole 
of  it  wdthout  distinction,  although  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  noxious  as  well  as  unsound  be 
only  scattered  here  and  there. 

On  these  considerations,  then,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  show,  that  the  work  before  us,  in 
spite  of  the  merits  which  recommend  it  so 
pow'erfully  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  ear, 
has  no  better  title  on  one  account  than  on 
another,  to  that  influence  which,  were  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  it  might  continue  to  exercise 
over  the  judgment. 

The  Introduction  is  the  part  to  wdiich,  for 
reasons  that  have  been  already  stated,  it  was 
ahvays  my  intention  to  confine  myself.  It 
is  but  a part  even  of  this  Introduction  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  Essay.  What 
determined  me  to  begin  wdth  this  small  part 
of  it  is,  the  facility  I found  in  separating  it 
from  every  thing  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
This  is  what  will  be  more  particularly  spoken 
to  in  another  place,  [i] 

It  is  not  that  this  part  is  among  those 
which  seemed  most  ojien  to  animadvcision : 
it  is  not  that  stronger  traces  are  exhibited  in 
this  part,  than  in  another,  of  that  spirit  in  our 
Author  which  seems  so  hostile  to  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  that  Liberty  which  is  Reforma- 
tion’s harbinger. 

It  is  not  here  that  he  tramples  on  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  that  basis  of  every  thing 
that  an  Englishman  holds  dear:  [A]  it  is  not 
here,  in  particular,  that  he  insults  our  under- 
standings w ith  nugatory  reasons ; stands  forth 
the  professed  champion  of  religdous  intole- 
rance ; or  openly  sets  his  face  against  civil 
reformation. 

It  is  not  here,  for  example,  he  w’ould  per- 


[i]  See  the  ensuing  Introduction, 
See  Note  [t/]. 
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eimde  us,  that  a trader  who  occupies  a booth 
at  a fair  is  a fool  for  his  pains ; and  on  that  ac- 
count no  fit  object  of  the  law’s  protection.  [/] 

It  is  not  here  that  he  gives  the  presence 
of  one  man  at  the  making  of  a law,  as  a reason 
why  ten  thousand  others  that  are  to  obey  it, 
need  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  [wi] 

It  is  not  here,  that  after  telling  us,  in  ex- 
press terms,  there  must  be  “ an  actual  break- 
ing ” to  make  burglary,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
same  breath,  and  in  terms  equally  express, 
where  burglary  may  be  without  actual  break- 
ing ; and  this  because  “ the  law  will  not  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  trifled  with.”  [n] 

[1]  “ Burglary,”*  says  our  Author,  “ cannot 
be  committed  in  a tent  or  a booth  erected  in  a 
market  fair,  though  the  owner  may  lodge  there- 
in ; _fnr  the  Law  regards  thus  highly  nothing  but 
permanent  edifices : a house,  or  church  ; the 
w.»ll,  or  gate  of  a town:  and  it  is  the  folly  oi  the 
owner  to  lodge  in  so  fragile  a tenement.”  To 
save  himself  from  this  charge  of  folly,  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  which  of  two  things  the  trader 
ought  to  do:  quit  his  business  and  not  go  to  the 
fair  at  all ; or  leave  his  goods  without  any  body 
to  take  care  of  them. 

[»«]  Speaking  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,-j- 
“ There  needs,”  he  says,  “ no  formal  promul- 
gation to  give  it  the  force  of  a Law,  as  was  ne- 
cessary by  the  Civil  Law  with  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror’s Edicts:  because  tv  tty  ms.r\  in  England  is, 
in  judgment  of  law^  party  to  the  making  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  being  present  thereat  by  his  re- 
presentatives." This,  for  aught  I know,  may  be 
good  judgment  of  law ; because  any  thing  may  be 
called  judgment  of  law,  that  comes  from  a lawyer 
who  has  got  a name:  it  seems,  however,  not  much 
like  any  thing  that  can  be  called  judgment  of 
common  sense.  This  notable  piece  of  astutla 
was  originally,  I believe,  judgment  of  Lord 
Coke:  it  from  thence  became  judgment  of  our 
Author:  and  may  have  been  judgment  of  more 
lawyers  than  I know  of  before  and  since.  What 
sieves  me  is,  to  find  many  men  of  the  best  af- 
fections to  a cause  which  needs  no  sophistry, 
bewildered  and  bewildering  others  with  the  like 
jargon. 

[h]  His  words  are:J  “ There  must  bean  ac- 
tual breaking,  not  a mere  legal  clausum  fregit 
(by  leaping  over  invisible  ideal  boundaries,  which 
may  constitute  a civil  trespass)  but  a substan. 
tial  ax\d  forcible  irruption."  In  the  next  sen. 
tence  but  two,  he  goes  on  and  says  — “ But  to 
come  down  a chimney  is  held  a burglarious 
entry  ; for  that  is  as  much  closed  as  the  nature 
of  things  will  permit.  So  also  to  knock  at  a 
door,  and  upon  opening  it  to  rush  in,  with  a 
felonious  intent ; or  under  pretence  of  taking 
lodgings,  to  fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him; 
or  to  procure  a constable  to  gain  admittance,  in 
order  to  search  for  traitors,  and  then  to  bind  the 
constable  and  rob  the  house:  all  these  entries 
have  been  adjudged  burglaries,  though  there  was 
no  actual  breaking:  for  the  law  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  trifled  with  by  such  evasions.”  Can 
it  be  more  egregiously  trifled  with  than  by  such 
reasons?  I must 


• 4 Comm.  ch.  xvi-.  p.  iJdfl. 

1 Comm.  ch.  ii.  p.  17H- 
J 4 Comm.  ch.  xvi.  p.  226. 


It  is  not  here,  that  after  relating  the  Laws 
by  which  peaceable  Christians  are  made  pu- 
nishable for  w'orshiping  God  according  to 
their  consciences,  he  pronounces  with  equal 
peremptoriness  and  complacency,  that  every 
thing,  yes,  “ every  thing  is  as  it  should 
be.”  [o] 

It  is  not  here,  that  he  commands  us  to 
believe,  and  that  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  pre- 
tensions to  either  “ sense  or  probity,  “ that 
the  system  of  our  jurisprudence  is,  m the 
whole  and  every  part  of  it,  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  perfection,  [p] 


I must  own  I have  been  ready  to  grow  out  of 
conceit  with  these  useful  little  particles, /or,  be- 
cause, since,  and  others  of  that  fraternity,  from 
seeing  the  drudgery  they  are  continually  put  to 
in  these  Commentaries.  The  appearance  of  any 
of  them  is  a sort  of  warning  to  me  to  prepare  for 
some  tautology,  or  some  absurdity ; for  the  same 
thing  dished  up  over  again  in  the  shape  of  a rea- 
son for  itself:  or  for  a reason  which,  if  a distinct 
one,  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  we  have  just 
seen.  Other  instances  of  the  like  hard  treat- 
ment given  to  these  poor  particles  will  come 
under  observation  in  the  body  of  this  essay.  As 
to  reasons  of  the  first-mentioned  class,  of  them 
one  might  pick  out  enough  to  fill  a little  volume. 

[o]  “ In  what  I have  now  said,”  says  he,|| 
“ 1 would  not  be  understood  to  derogate  from 
the  rights  of  the  national  Church,  or  to  favour  a 
loose  latitude  of  propagating  any  crude  undi- 
gested sentiments  in  religious  matters.  Of  pro- 
pagating, I say;  for  the  bare  entertaining  them, 
without  an  endeavour  to  diffuse  them,  seems 
hardly  cognizable  by  any  human  authority.  I 
only  mean  to  illustrate  the  excellence  of  our  pre- 
sent Establishment,  by  looking  back  to  former 
times.  Evciy  thing  is  now  as  it  should  be:  un- 
less, perhaps,  that  heresy  ought  to  be  more  strict- 
ly denned,  and  no  prosecution  permitted,  even  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  till  the  tenets  in  ques- 
tion are  by  proper  authority  previously  declared 
to  be  heretical.  Under  these  restrictions  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  national  reli- 
gion,” (the  national  religion  being  such,  we  are 
to  understand,  as  would  not  be  able  to  support 
itself  were  any  one  at  liberty  to  make  objections 
to  it),  “ that  the  officers  of  the  Church  sboi'ld 
have  power  to  censure  heretics,  but  not  to  -.-xter- 
minate  or  destroy  them.” 

*,*  Upon  looking  into  a later  edition  (the 
fifth)  I find  this  passage  has  undergone  a modi- 
fication. After  ” Every  thing  is  now  as  it  should 
be,"  is  added,  “ with  respect  to  the  spiritual  cog- 
nizance, and  spiritual  punishment  of  heresy." 
After  “ the  officers  of  the  Church  should  have 
power  to  censure  heretics,"  is  added  ” but  not  to 
harass  them  with  tetnporal  penalties,  much  less 
to  exterminate  or  destroy  them." 

How  far  the  mischievousness  of  the  original 
text  has  been  cured  by  this  amendment,  may  be 
seen  from  Dr.  Fumeaux,  Lett.  II.  p.  30,  2d  edit. 

[/j]  1 Comm.  140.  I would  not  be  altogether 
jiositive,  how  far  it  was  he  meant  this  per.suasion 
should  extend  itself  in  point  of  time;  whether 
to  those  institutions  only  that  happen  to  be  in 
force  at  the  individual  instant  of  his  writing:  or 
whether  to  such  opposite  institutions  also  as, 

witnin 

II  4 Comm.  ch.  iv,  p.  49. 
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It  is  not  here  that  lie  assures  us  in  point 
of  fact,  tiiat  there  never  has  been  an  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  that  men  have  not 
afterwards  found  reason  to  regret.  [7] 

within  any  given  distance  of  time  from  that  in- 
stant, either  had  been  in  force,  or  were  about 
to  be.  . . , 

Ilis  words  are  as  follows:  “ All  these  rights 
and  lilierties  it  is  our  birt'  right  to  enjoy  entire; 
unless  where  the  laws  of  our  country  have  laul 
them  under  necessary  restraints;  restraints  in 
themselves  so  gentle  and  moderate,  as  will  ap- 
pear upon  further  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  sense 
or  probiti/  would  wish  to  see  them  slackened. 
For  all  of  us  have  it  in  our  choice  to  i\o  ei  cri/ 
thing-  that  a good  man  would  desire  to  do;  and 
are  restrained  from  nothing,  but  what  would 
be  pernicious  either  to  ourselves  or  our  lellow- 
citizens. 

If  the  reader  would  know  what  these  rights 
and  liberties  are,  I answer  him  out  of  the  same 
page,  they  are  those,  “ in  opiiosition  to  one  or 
other  of  which  evert/  .species  of  compulsive  ty- 
ranny and  ojmression  must  act,  having  no  other 
obiect  upon  which  it  can  possihlrj  be  employed.” 
The  liberty,  for  e.xample,  of  wor.shiping  God 
without  being  obliged  to  declare  a belief  in  the 
XXX IX  Articles,  is  a liberty  that  no  '■‘■good 
vian," — “ no  man  of  sense  or  probity,”  “ would 
wish”  for. 

[7J  1 Comm.  70.  If  no  reason  can  he  found 
for  an  institution,  we  are  to  suppose  one;  and  it 
i.s  upon  the  strength  of  this  supposed  one  we  arc 
to  cry  it  up  as  reasonable : it  is  thus  that  the 
law  is  juslijicd  of  her  children. 

The  words  are  — “ Not  that  the  particular  rea- 
son of  every  rule  in  the  Law  can,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  be  always  precisely  assigned  ; but  it  is 
sufficient  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  Jlatl;/ 
contradictory  to  reason,  and  then  the  Law  will 
presume  it  to  be  well  founded.  And  it  hath  been 
an  ancient  observation  in  the  Laws  of  England,” 
(he  might  with  as  good  ground  have  added  — 
and  in  all  other  luxes ) “ That  whenever  a stand- 
ing rule  of  liaw,  of  which  the  reason,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  remembered  or  decerned,  hath  been 
\-eanfonltf'\  broke  in  upon  by  statutes  or  nexc  re- 
solutions., the  wisdom  of  the  rule  hath  in  the  end 
ajipeared  from  the  inconveniences  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  innovation.” 

When  a sentiment  is  expressed,  and  whether 
from  caution,  or  from  confusion  of  ideas,  a clause 
is  put  in,  by  way  of  qualifying  it,  that  turns  it 
into  nothing;  in  this  case,  if  we  w'ould  forma  fair 
estimate  of  the  tendency  and  probable  effect  of 
the  whole  passage,  the  way  is,  I take  it,  to  con- 
sider it  as  if  no  such  clause  were  there.  Nor  let 
this  seem  strange.  Taking  the  qualification  into 
t'^e  account,  the  sentiment  would  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  mind  at  all : if  it  makes  any,  the 
qualification  is  dropped,  and  the  mind  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner  nearly  as  it  would  be  were 
the  sentiment  to  stand  unqualified. 

'J'his,  I think,  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  case 
with  the  ])assage  above  mentioned.  Tlie  word 
“ xvantonly"  is,  in  pursuance  of  our  Author’s 
standing  policy,  put  in  by  way  of  salvo.  With 
it  the  sentiment  is  as  much  as  comes  to  nothing: 
xeithout  it,  it  would  be  extravagant.  Yet  in 
t'ds  extravagant  form  it  is,  probably,  if  in  any, 
that  it  passes  upon  the  reader. 

The  pleasant  part  of  the  contrivance  is  the 
mentioning  of  “ Statutes"  and  “ Resolutions,” 


It  is  not  here  that  he  turns  the  Law  info 
a Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  every 
idea  of  “ fundamental”  reparation,  [r] 

(Resolutions  to  wit,  that  is.  Decisions  of  Courts 
of  Justice)  in  the  same  breath  ; as  if  whether  it 
w'ere  by  the  one  of  them  or  the  other  that  a rule 
of  law  was  broke  in  upon,  made  no  difference. 
By  a Resolution  indeed,  a new  Resolution,  to 
break  in  upon  a standing  rule,  is  a practice  that 
in  good  truth  is  big  with  mischief.  But  this  mis- 
chief, on  what  does  it  depend  ? Upon  the  rule’s 
being  a reasonable  one?  By  no  means:  but  tipon 
its  being  a standing,  an  established  one.  Rea- 
sonable or  not  reason '.ble.  is  what  makes  com- 
paratively hut  a trifling  difference. 

A new  resolution  made  in  the  teeth  of  an  old- 
established  nile  is  mischievous  — on  what  ac- 
count ? In  that  it  puts  men’s  expectations  univer- 
sally to  a fault,  and  shakes  whatever  confidence 
they  may  have  in  the  stability  of  any  rules  of 
Law,  reasonable  or  not  reasonable;  that  stahiliiv 
on  which  every  thing  that  is  valuable  to  a man 
depends.  Beneficial  he  it  in  ever  so  high  a de- 
gree to  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  the 
benefit  it  is  of  to  him  can  never  be  so  great  as  to 
outweigh  the  mischief  it  is  of  to  the  community 
at  large.  Make  the  best  of  it,  it  is  general  evil 
for  the  sake  of  partial  good.  It  is  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  setting  the  whole  house  on  fire,  in 
order  to  roast  one  man’s  eggs. 

Here,  then,  the  salvo  is  not  wanted:  a “ new 
resolution  can  never  be  acknowledged  to  be  con- 
trary to  a standing  nile,”  but  it  must  on  that 
very  account  be  acknowledged  to  be  “ xeantoti." 
Let  such  a resolution  be  made,  and  “ inconve- 
niences” in  abundance  will  sure  enough  ensue; 
and  then  will  appear  — what?  not  by  any  means 
“ the  wisdom  of  the  rule,”  but,  what  is  a very 
different  thing,  the  folly  of  breaking  in  upon  it. 

It  were  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  no- 
thing of  all  this  applies  in  general  to  a statute; 
though  particular  Statutes  maybe  conceived  that 
would  thwart  the  course  of  expectation,  and  by 
that  means  produce  mischief  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  is  produced  by  irregular  resolutions. 
A new  statute,  it  is  manifest,  cannot,  unless  it 
be  simply  a declaratory  one,  be  made  in  any  case, 
but  it  must  break  in  upon  some  standing  rule  of 
Law.  With  regard  to  a Statute,  then,  to  tell  us 
that  a ‘'wanton”  one  has  produced  “inconve- 
niences,” what  is  it  l)ut  to  tell  us  that  a thing  that 
has  been  mischievous  has  produced  mischief? 

Of  this  temper  are  the  arguments  of  all  tho.se 
doting  politicians,  who,  when  out  of  humour 
with  a particular  innovation  without  being  able 
to  tell  why,  set  themselves  to  declaim  against  all 
innovation,  because  it  is  innovation.  It  is  the 
nature  of  owls  to  hate  the  light:  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  those  politicians  who  are  wise  by  rote, 
to  detest  every  thing  that  forces  them  either  to 
find  (what,  perhaps,  is  impossible)  reasons  for  a 
favourite  persuasion,  or  (what  is  not  endurable) 
to  discard  it. 

[/•]  3 Comvn.  2fiB,  at  the  end  of  ch.  xvii., 
wliich  concludes  with  three  pages  against  Re- 
formation. Our  Author  had  better,  perhaps,  on 
this  occasion,  have  kept  clear  of  allegories:  he 
should  have  considered  whether  they  might  not 
be  retorted  on  him  with  severe  retaliation.  He 
should  have  considered,  that  it  is  not  epier  to 
h’7ti  to  turn  the  liaw  into  a Castle,  than  it  is  to 
the  imaginations  of  impoverished  suitors  to  peo- 
ple it  with  harpies.  He  should  have  thought  of 
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It  is  not  here  that  he  turns  with  scorn 
upon  those  beneficicnt  Legislators,  whose 
care  it  has  been  to  pluck  the  mask  of  Mystery 
from  the  face  of  jurisprudence,  [.s] 

the  den  of  Cacus,  to  whose  enfeebled  optics,  to 
whose  habits  of  dark  and  secret  rapine,  nothing 
was  so  hateful,  nothing  so  dangerous,  as  the  light 
of  day. 

[^]  3 Comm.  322.  It  is  from  the  decisions  of 
Courts  of  Justice  that  those  rules  of  Law  are 
framed,  on  the  knowledge  of  which  depend  the 
life,  the  fortune,  the  liberty  of  every  man  in  the 
nation.  Of  these  decisions,  the  Records  are,  ac- 
cording to  our  Author  [1  Comm.  71],  the  most 
authentic  histories.  These  Records  were,  till 
within  these  Hve-and-forty  years,  in  I>aw-Iiatin; 
a language  which,  upon  a high  computation, 
about  one  man  in  a thousand  used  to  fancy  liim- 
self  to  understand.  In  this  Law. Latin  it  is  that 
our  Author  is  satisfied  they  should  have  been 
continued,  because  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  have 
stood  longer  than  the  temples  of  Palmyra.  He 
observes  to  us,  that  the  Latin  language  could  not 
express  itself  on  the  subject,  without  borrowing 
a multitude  of  words  from  our  own : which  is  to 
help  to  convince  us,  that  of  the  two,  the  former 
is  tne  fittest  to  be  employed.  He  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that,  taking  it  altogether,  there  could 
be  no  room  to  complain  of  it,  seeing  it  was  not 
more  unintelligible  than  the  jargon  of  the  school- 
men, some  passages  of  which  he  instances ; and 
then  he  goes  on ; “ This  technical  Latin  conti- 
nued in  use  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction 
till  the  subversion  of  our  ancient  constitution 
under  Cromwell ; when,  among  many  other  in. 
novations  on  the  body  of  the  Law,  some  for  the 
better  and  some  for  the  worse,  the  language  of 
our  Records  was  altered  and  turned  into  English. 
Rut  at  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles,  this  no- 
velty was  no  longer  countenanced ; the  prtictisers 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  express  themselves  so 
concisely  or  significantly  in  any  other  language 
but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued,  without 
any  sensible  inconvenience,  till  about  the  year 
1730,  when  it  was  agai)i  thought  proper  that  the 
proceedings  at  I^aw  should  be  done  into  Plng- 
lish,  and  it  was  accordingly  so  ordered  by  statute 
4 Geo.  II.  c.  20.” 

“ Tiiis  was  done  (continues  our  Author)  in 
order  that  the  common  people  might  have  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  what  was  alleged  or 
done  for  and  against  tnem  in  the  process  and 
pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in  a cause. 
\Phich  purpose  I know  not  how  well  it  has  an- 
swered ; but  am  apt  to  xn.ipcct  that  the  people  are 
now,  after  many  years  experience,  altogether  as 
ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.” 

In  this  scornful  passage,  the  words  novelty — 
done  into  English  — apt  to  sii.ipcrt — altogether 
as  ignorant — sufficiently  speak  the  affection  of 
the  mind  that  dictated  it.  It  is  thus  that  our 
Author  chuckles  over  the  supposed  defeat  of  the 
Legislature  with  a fond  exultation  which  all  his 
discretion  could  not  persuade  him  to  suppress. 

The  case  is  this.  A large  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  Law  was,  by  the  bigotry  or  artifice  of  Law- 
yers, locked  up  in  an  illegible  character,  and  in 
a foreign  tongue.  Thestatul.  lie  mentions  obliged 
them  to  give  up  their  hieroglyphics,  and  to  re- 
store the  native  language  to  its  rights. 

This  was  doing  much ; but  it  was  not  doing 
every  thing.  Fietion,  tautology,  technicality, 
circuity,  irregularity,  inconsistency  remain.  But 


If  here,*  as  everywhere,  he  is  eager  to 
hold  the  cup  of  flattery  to  high  station,  lie 
has  stopt  short,  however,  in  this  place  of 
idolatry,  [f] 

above  all,  the  pc.stilential  breath  of  I’iction  poi- 
sons the  sense  of  every  instrument  it  comes  near. 

The  conset]uence  is,  that  the  law.  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  comes  under  the  topic  of 
Procedure,  still  wants  much  of  being  generally 
intelligible.  The  fault,  then,  of  the  L gislatura 
is  their  not  having  done  enough.  His  quarrel 
with  them  is  lor  bavin"  done  any  thing  at  all 
In  doing  what  theydid,  they  set  up  a light,  which, 
obscured  by  many  remaining  clouds,  is  still  but 
too  iun  to  prove  an  ignis  fatuus:  our  Authc.',  in- 
stead of  calling  for  those  clouds  to  be  reiiioved, 
deprecates  all  light,  and  pleads  for  total  darkness. 

Not  content  with  representing  the  alter.  tion  as 
useless,  he  would  jjersuade  us  too  look  upon  it  as 
mischievous.  He  speaks  of  “inconveniences.” 
What  these  inconveniences  are,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe. 

In  the  firstplace,  many  young  practisers,  spoilt 
by  the  indulgence  of  being  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  their  mother-tongue,  know  not 
how  to  read  a Record  upon  the  old  plan.  “ Many 
clerks  and  attornies,”  says  our  Author,  “ are 
hardly  able  to  read,  muen  less  to  understand  a 
Record  of  so  modern  a date  as  the  reign  of  George 
the  First.” 

What  the  mighty  evil  is  here,  that  is  to  out. 
weigh  the  mischief  of  almost  universal  ignorance, 
is  not  altogether  dear : whether  it  is,  that  cer- 
tain lawyers,  in  a case  that  happens  very  rarely, 
may  be  obliged  to  get  assistance:  or  that  the 
business  in  such  a case  may  pass  from  those  who 
do  not  understand  it  to  those  who  do. 

In  the  next  place,  he  observes  to  us,  “ it  h.as 
much  enhanced  the  expense  of  all  legal  proceed- 
ings;  for  since  the  practisers  are  confined  ( or 
the  sake  of  the  stamp-duties,  which  are  thereby 
considerably  increased)  to  write  only  a stated 
number  of  words  in  a sheet;  and  as  tlie  English 
language,  through  the  multitude  of  its  particles, 
is  much  more  verbose  than  the  Latin ; it  follows, 
that  the  number  of  sheets  must  be  very  nuicH 
augmented  by  the  change.” 

I would  fain  persuade  myself,  were  it  pos.sible. 
that  this  unhappy  sophism  could  have  p.-^ssea 
upon  the  inventor.  The  sum  actually  levied  on 
the  public  on  that  score  is,  upon  the  whole,  either 
a proper  sum,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  why  mention 
it  as  an  evil  ? If  it  is  not,  what  more  obvious 
remedy  than  to  set  the  duties  lower? 

After  all,  what  seems  to  be  the  real  evil,  not- 
withstanding our  Author’s  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve it,  is,  that  by  means  of  this  alteration,  men 
at  large  are  in  a somewhat  better  way  of  knowing 
what  the’’  1 <:  wyers  are  about : and  that  a disin- 
terestetl  ar.J  enterprising  liCgislator,  should  hap- 
pily such  .an  one  arise,  would  now  with  .somewhat 
less  difficulty  be  able  to  see  before  him. 

[/]  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book, 
tlieKinghas  attrihutcs;"\  he  possesses  ^^nhi- 
qttify;"*  he  is  all-perfect  and  immortal."\\ 

These  childish  paradoxes,  begotten  upon  ser- 
vility by  false  wit,  are  not  more  adverse  to  manly 
sen- 

• Vide  infra,  ch.  iii.  par.  7,  p.  103. 

1 Comm.  242. 

+ I Comm.  ch.  vii.  p.  231,  2311,  212.  First 
Edition. 

II  1 Comm.  ch.  vii.  p.  2G0.  First  Edition. 
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It  is  not  then,  I say,  this  part,  it  is  not 
even  any  part  of  that  Introduction,  to  which 
alone  I have  any  thoughts  of  extending  my 
examination,  that  is  the  principal  seat  of  that 
poison,  against  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
this  attempt  to  give  an  antidote.  The  sub- 
ject handled  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  such 
as  admits  not  of  much  to  be  said  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Censor.  Employed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  settling  matters  of  a preliminary  na- 
ture  in  drawing  outlines,  it  is  not  in  this 

part  that  there  was  occasion  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  any  particular  institution.  If 
I chose  the  Introduction,  then,  in  preference 
to  any  other  part,  it  was  on  account  of  its 
affording  the  fairest  specimen  of  the  whole, 
and  not  on  account  of  its  affording  the  grea- 
test scope  for  censure. 

Let  us  reverse  the  tablet.  While  with 
this  freedom  1 expose  our  Author’s  ill  deserts,  | 
let  me  not  be  backward  in  acknowledging 
and  paying  homage  to  his  various  merits  ; a 
justice  due  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  that 
Public,  which  now  for  so  many  years  had  | 
been  dealing  out  to  him  (it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed altogether  without  title)  so  large  a 
measure  of  its  applause. 

sentiment,  than  to  accurate  apprehension.  Far 
from  contributing  to  place  the  institutions  they 
are  applied  to  in  any  clear  point  of  view,  they 
serve  but  to  dazzle  and  confound,  by  giving  to 
Reality  the  air  of  Fable.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
altogether  of  our  Author’s  invention:  it  is  he, 
however,  that  has  revived  them,  and  that  with 
improvements  and  additions. 

One  might  be  apt  to  suppose  they  were  no 
more  than  so  many  transient  flashes  of  ornament : 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  He  dwells  upon  them  in 
sober  sadness.  The  attribute  of  “ ubiquity, " 
in  particular,  he  lays  hold  of,  and  makes  it  the 
basis  of  a chain  of  reasoning.  He  spins  it  out 
into  consequences;  he  makes  one  tiling  “ follorv" 
from  it,  and  another  thing  be  so  and  so  ‘‘for  the 
same  reason:"  and  he  uses  emphatic  tenns,  as  if 
for  fear  he  should  not  be  thought  to  be  in  earnest. 
“From  the  ubiquity,”  .says  our  Author  [1  Comm, 
p.  2f)0|,  “ hfollotes,  that  the  King  can  never  be 
ponsuit;  for  a nonsuit  is  the  desertion  of  the  suit 
or  action  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff' 
in  Court.”  — “ For  the  same  reason  also  the 
King  is  not  said  to  appear  by  his  Attorney,  as 
other  men  do:  for  he  always  appears  in  contem- 
plation of  law  in  his  oren  proper  person.” 

This  is  the  case  so  soon  as  you  come  to  this 
last  sentence  of  the  paragraph.  For  so  long  as 
you  are  at  the  last  but  two,  “it  is  the  regal  office, 
and  not  the  royal  person,  that  is  always  present.” 
All  this  is  so  dryly  and  so  strictly  true,  that  it 
serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a metaphor  that  is 
brought  in  to  embellish  andenliven  it.  The  king, 
we  seCj  i.?.  that  is  to  say,  is  7iot  present  in  Court 
The  king's  judges  are  present  too.  So  far  is  plain 
downright  truth.  These  judges,  then,  speaking 
metaphorically,  are  so  many  looking-glasses, 
which  have  this  singular  property,  that  when  a 
man  looks  at  them,  instead  of  seeing  his  own 
face  in  them,  he  sees  the  king’s.  “His  judges,” 
Bays  our  Author,  “ are  the  mirror  by  which  the 
king’s  image  is  reflected.” 


Coned,  elegant,  unembarrassed,  orna- 
mented, the  style  is  such  as  could  scarce  fail 
to  recommend  a work  still  more  vitious  in 
point  of  matter  to  the  multitude  of  readers. 

He  it  is,  in  short,  who,  first  of  all  institu- 
tional writers,  has  taught  Jurisprudence  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  Scholar  and  the 
Gentleman ; put  a polish  upon  that  rugged 
.science;  cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  the  office ; and  if  he  has  not 
enriched  her  with  that  precision  that  is  drawn 
ordy  from  the  sterling  treasury  of  the  sciences, 
has  decked  her  out,  however,  to  advantage, 
from  the  toilette  of  classic  erudition;  enli- 
vened her  with  metaphors  and  allusions  ; and 
sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to  instruct, 
and  in  still  greater  measure  to  entertain,  the 
most  miscellaneous  and  even  the  most  fasti- 
dious societies. 

The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps  as 
I to  any,  the  work  stands  indebted  for  its 
reputation,  is  the  enchanting  harmony  of  its 
numbers : a kind  of  merit  that  of  itself  is 
I sufficient  to  give  a certain  degree  of  celebrity 
to  a work  devoid  of  every  other.  So  much 
is  man  governed  by  the  ear. 

The  function  of  the  Expositor  may  be  con- 
ceived to  divide  itself  into  two  branches : 
that  of /i/.s/ory,  and  that  of  simple  demonstra- 
tion. The  business  of  history  is  to  represent 
the  Law  in  the  state  it  has  been  in,  in  past 
periods  of  its  e.xistence:  the  business  of  sim- 
ple demonstration,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I will  take  leave  to  use  the  word,  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Law  in  the  state  it  is  in  for  the  time 
being,  {[c] 

Again,  to  the  head  of  demonstration  be- 
long the  several  businesses  of  ananyement, 
nari’ation,  and  conjecture.  Matter  of  nar- 
ration it  may  be  called,  where  the  law  is 
supposed  to  be  explicit,  clear,  and  settled: 
matter  of  conjecture,  or  interpretation,  where 
it  is  obscure,  silent,  or  unsteady.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  arrangement  to  distribute  the  several 
real  or  supposed  institutions  into  different 
masses,  for  the  purpose  of  a general  survey  ; 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  those  masses 
shall  be  brought  to  view;  and  to  find  for  each 
of  them  a name. 

The  businesses  of  narration  and  interpre- 
tation are  conversant  chiefly  about  particular 
institutions.  Into  the  details  of  particular 
institutions  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to 

[nj  The  word  demonstration  may  here  seein, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  out  of  place.  It  wiU  be  ea.sily 
perceived  that  the  sense  here  put  upon  it  is  not 
the  same  with  that  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
logicians  and  mathematicians.  In  our  own  lan- 
guage, indeed,  it  is  not  very  familiar  in  any  other 
sense  than  theirs:  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  cur- 
rently employed  in  many  other  sciences.  The 
French,  for  example,  have  their  demotistratcurs 
de  hotanigue,  d'anatomie,  dc physique  rxpcrinicn- 
tale,  4-e.  1 use  it  out  of  necessity*  not  knowing 

of  any  other  that  wUl  suit  the  purpose. 
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descend.  On  these  topics,  then,  I may  say, 
in  the  language  of  procedure,  non  sum  infor- 
matus.  Viewing  the  work  in  this  light,  I have 
ifothing  to  add  to,  or  to  except  against,  the 
public  voice. 

History  is  a branch  of  instruction  which 
our  Author,  though  not  rigidly  necessary  to 
his  design,  called  in,  not  without  judgment, 
to  cast  light  and  ornament  on  the  dull  tvorlc 
of  simple  demonstration : this  part  he  has 
executed  with  an  elegance  which  strikes  every 
one  : with  what  fidelity,  having  not  very  par- 
ticularly examined,  I will  not  take  upon  me 
to  pronounce. 

Among  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  functions  of  the  demonstrator, 
is  the  business  of  arranyement.  In  this  our 
Author  has  been  thought,  and  not,  I con- 
ceive, without  justice,  to  excel;  at  least  in 
comparison  of  any  thing  in  that  wfiy  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  ’Tis  to  him  we  owe  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  Jurispru- 
dence, as  wants  little,  perhaps,  of  being  the 
best  that  a technical  nomenclature  will  admit 
of.  A technical  nomenclature,  so  long  as  it 
is  admitted  to  mark  out  and  denominate  the 
principal  heads,  stands  an  invincible  obstjicle 
to  every  other  than  a technical  arrangement. 
For  to  denominate  in  general  terms,  what  is  it 
but  to  arrange?  and  to  arrange  under  heads, 
what  is  it  but  to  denominate  upon  a large 
scale  ? A technical  arrangement,  governed 
then  in  this  manner,  by  a technical  nomen- 
clature, can  never  be  otherwise  than  confused 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  reason  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  when  we  understand  what 
sort  of  an  arrangement  that  must  be,  which 
can  be  properly  termed  a natural  one. 

That  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  any 
science  may,  1 take  it,  be  termed  a natural 
one,  which  takes  such  properties  to  charac- 
terize them  by,  as  men  in  general  are,  by  the 
common  constitution  of  man’s  nature,  <Iis- 
posed  to  attend  to  : such,  in  other  words,  as 
naturally,  that  is  readily,  engage,  and  firmly 
fix  the  attention  of  any  one  to  whom  they 
are  pointed  out.  The  materials,  or  elements 
here  in  question,  are  such  actions  as  are  the 
objects  of  what  we  call  Laws  or  Institutions. 

Now  then,  with  respect  to  actions  in  ge- 
neral, there  is  no  property  in  them  that  is 
calculated  so  readily  to  engage,  and  so  firmly 
to  fix  the  attention  of  an  observer,  as  the 
tendency  they  may  have  to,  or  diveryency  (if 
one  may  so  say)  from,  that  which  may  be 
stvied  the  common  end  of  all  of  them.  The 
end  I mean  is  Happiness : [ic]  and  this  tendency 

(ii’]  Lit  tins  be  taken  for  a truth  upon  the 
authority  of  1 mean  by  those  wbo  like 

the  authority  of  Aristoile  better  than  that  of  their 
own  experience.  Uxra.  says  that  philoso. 

J>her,  uOloias  3e  Ti  xea 

ay-ctilcu  n^oi  tenerbott  icKU'  ito  etTHfr.i'xiiTo  retyecBev. 

ev  frx*7x  teuToti-  tis ran  (Ullderstaud) 

TciSTU)  TEAJ2N.  — .trUt.  Eth.  ad  Nic.  L.  I.  c.  1. 


in  any  act  is  what  we  style  its  utility  ; as  this 
diveryency  is  that  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  mischievousness.  With  respect,  then,  to 
such  actions  in  particular  as  are  among  the 
objects  of  the  Law,  to  point  out  to  a man  the 
utility  of  them,  or  the  mischievousness,  is  the 
only  way  to  make  him  see  clearly  that  pro- 
perty of  them  which  every  man  is  in  search 
of ; the  only  way,  in  short,  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

From  utility,  then,  we  may  denominate  a 
principle,  that  may  serve  to  preside  over  and 
govern,  as  it  were,  such  arrangement  as  shall 
be  made  of  the  several  institutions,  or  com- 
binations of  institutions,  that  compose  the 
matter  of  this  science  : and  it  is  this  principle 
that,  by  putting  its  stamp  upon  the  several 
names  given  to  those  combinations,  can  alone 
render  satisfactory  and  clear  any  arrangement 
that  can  be  made  of  them. 

Governed  in  this  manner  by  a principle 
that  is  recognised  by  all  men,  the  same  ar- 
rangement that  would  serve  for  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  country,  would  serve  with 
little  variation  for  that  of  any  other. 

Yet  more.  The  mischievousness  of  a bad 
law  would  be  detected,  at  least  the  utility 
of  it  would  be  rendered  suspicious,  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a place  for  it  in  such  an 
arrangement : while,  on  the  other  hiind,  a 
technical  arrangement  is  a sink  that  with 
equal  facility  will  swallow  any  garbage  that 
is  thrown  into  it. 

That  this  advantage  may  be  possessed  by 
a natural  arrangement,  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Institutions  would  be  characterized 
by  it  in  the  only  universal  way  in  which  they 
can  be  characterized ; by  the  nature  of  the 
several  modes  of  conduct  which,  by  prohibit- 
ing, they  constitute  offences,  [.r] 

These  ofi'ences  would  be  collected  into 
classes  denominated  by  the  various  modes  of 
their  diveryency  from  the  common  end ; that 
is,  as  we  have  said,  by  their  various  forms 
and  degrees  of  mischievousness ; in  a word,  by 
those  properties  which  are  reasons  for  their 
being  made  offences : and  whether  any  such 
mode  of  conduct  possesses  any  such  property, 
is  a question  of  experience.  [//]  Now,  a bad 
Law  is  that  which  prohibits  a mode  of  con- 
duct that  is  not  miscliievous.  [z]  Thus  would 
it  be  found  impracticable  to  place  the  mode 
of  conduct  prohibited  by  a bad  law  under  a)iy 
denomination  of  offence,  w'ithout  asserting 
such  a matter  of  fact  as  is  contradicted  by 
experience.  Thus  cultivated,  in  short,  the 
soil  of  Jurisprudence  would  be  found  to  repel, 

[.r]  Offences,  the  reader  will  remember,  may 
as  well  be  ofilnecs  of  oniis.sion,  as  of  cominissum. 

I would  avoid  the  embarrasMuent  of  making  se- 
parate mention  of  such  laws  as  exert  themselves 
in  commanding.  ’Tis  on  this  account  I use  the 
phrase  “ mode  of  conduct,"  which  includes  omis- 
sions or  f or heu ranees,  as  well  a.s  acts. 

[;/]  See  note  [ec.]  [z]  See  note  [.rj 
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in  a manner,  every  evil  institution  ; like  tlicat 
country  which  refuses,  we  are  told,  to  har- 
bour any  thing  venomous  in  its  bosom. 

The  ^1/nopsis  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
at  once  be  a compendium  of  expositon/  and  of 
censorial  Jurisprudence  : nor  would  it  serve 
more  effectually  to  instruct  the  subject,  than 
it  would  to  justify  or  reprove  the  Legislator. 

Such  a synopsis,  in  short,  would  beat  once 
a map,  and  that  an  universal  one,  of  Juris- 
prudence as  it  is,  and  a slight  but  comi>re- 
bensive  sketch  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  For, 
the  rea.sons  of  the  several  institutions  com- 
prised under  it  would  stand  expressed,  we 
see,  and  that  uniformly  (as  in  our  Author’s 
synopsis  they  do  in  scattered  instances),  by 
tire  names  given  to  the  several  classes  under 
w'hich  those  institutions  are  comprised.  And 
what  reasons?  Not  technical  reasons,  such 
as  none  but  a Lawyer  gives,  nor  any  but  a 
Lawyer  would  put  up  with : [oa]  but  reasons, 
such  as  were  they  in  themselves  what  they 
might  and  ought  to  be,  and  expressed  too  in 
the  manner  they  might  and  ought  to  be,  any 
man  might  see  the  force  of  as  well  as  he. 

Nor  in  this  is  there  any  thing  that  need 
surprise  us.  The  consequences  of  any  Law, 
or  of  any  act  which  is  made  the  object  of  a 
Law — the  only  consequences  that  men  are  at 
all  interested  in  — what  are  they  but  pain  and 
pleasure  ? By  some  such  words,  then,  as  pain 
and  pleasure,  they  may  be  expressed : and 
pain  and  pleasure,  at  least,  are  words  w'hich 
a man  has  no  need,  we  may  hope,  to  go  to  a 
Lawyer  to  know  the  meaning  of.[ii]  In  the 
synopsis,  then,  of  that  sort  of  arrangement 
which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  a natural 
one,  terms  such  as  these — terms  which,  if  they 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  science,  belong 
rather  to  Ethics  than  to  Jurisprudence,  even 
than  to  universal  Jurisprudence,  will  engross 
the  most  commanding  stations. 

[rta]  Technical  reasons:  socalled  from  the  Greek 
which  signifies  an  art,  science,  or  profession. 

Utility  is  that  standard  to  which  men  in  gene- 
ral (except  in  here  and  there  an  instance  where 
they  are  deterred  by  prejudices  of  the  religious 
class,  or  hurried  away  by  the  force  of  what  is 
called  sentiment  or  feeling ) — utility,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  standard  to  which  they  refer  a law  or 
institution  in  judging  of  its  title  to  approbation 
or  disapprobation.  Alen  of  Law,  corrupted  by 
interests,  or  seduced  by  illusions,  which  it  is  not 
here  our  business  to  display,  have  deviated  from 
it  much  more  frequently,  and  with  much  less  re- 
serve. Hence  it  is  that  such  reasons  as  pass  with 
Lawyers,  and  with  no  one  else,  have  got  the 
name  of  technical  reasons;  reasons  peculiar  to 
the  art,  peculiar  to  the  proicssion. 

[Ml  The  reason  of  a Law,  in  short,  is  no  other 
than  the  good  produced  by  the  mode  of  conduct 
which  it  enjoins,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same 
thing)  the  mischief  produced  by  the  mode  of 
conduct  which  it  prohibits.  This  mischief,  or  this 
good,  if  they  be  real,  cannot  but  show  themselves 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  shape  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure. 


Vhat,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  those 

names  of  classes  that  are  purely  technical  ? 

with  offences,  for  example,  against  preroga- 
tive, with  misprisions,  contempts,  felonie^, 
praemunires  ? [cc]  What  relation  is  it  that 
these  mark  out  between  the  laws  that  concern 
the  sorts  of  acts  they  are  respectively  put  to 
signify,  and  tliat  common  end  we  have  been 
speaking  of  ? Not  any.  In  a natural  arrange- 
ment, what  then  would  become  of  them  ? 
They  would  either  be  banished  at  once  to 
the  region  of  quiddities  and  substantial  forms ; 
or  if,  and  in  deference  to  attachments  too 
inveterate  to  be  all  at  once  dissolved,  they 
were  still  to  be  indulged  a place,  they  would 
be  stationed  in  the  corners  and  bye-places  of 
the  Synopsis  : stationed,  not  as  now  to  give 
ligln,  but  to  receive  it.  But  more  of  this, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time. 

To  return  to  our  Author.  Embarrassed, 
as  a man  must  needs  be,  by  this  blind  and 
intractable  nomenclature,  he  will  be  found, 
I conceive,  to  have  done  as  much  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  a writer  so  circum- 
stanced ; and  more  and  better  than  was  ever 
done  before  by  any  one. 

In  one  part,  particularly,  of  his  Synopsis,* 
several  fragments  of  a sort  of  method  which 
is,  or  at  least  comes  near  to,  what  may  be 
termed  a natural  one,  are  actually  to  be 
found.  We  there  read  of  '^corporal injuries 
of  “ offences  against/reace;”  against  “ health 
against  “ personal  security [ec]  “ liberty 
“property  light  is  let  in,  though  ir- 

regularly, at  various  places. 

In  an  unequal  imitation  of  this  Synopsis 


[cc]  See  in  the  Synoptical  Table  prefixed  to 
our  Author’s  Analysis,  the  last  page  compre- 
hending Book  IV. 

• It  is  that  which  comprises  his  fourth  Book, 
inti  tied  Public  Wrongs. 

[dd]  Fragmcnta  methodi  naturalis LiNNiti 

Phil.  liot.  Tit.  Systemata,  par.  77- 

[cc]  This  title  affords  a pertinent  instance  to 
exemplify  the  use  that  a natural  arrangement 
may  be  of,  in  repelling  an  incompetent  institu- 
tion. What  I mean  is  the  sort  of  filtliiness  that  is 
termed  unnatural.  This  our  Author  has  ranked 
in  his  class  of  Offences  against  “ personal  securi- 
ty," and,  in  a subdivision  of  it,  intitled  “ Corpo- 
ral Injuries."  In  so  doing,  then,  he  has  asserted  a 
fact:  he  has  asserted  that  the  offence  in  question 
is  an  offence  against  personal  security;  is  a cor- 
poral injury;  is,  in  short,  productive  of  unhappi- 
ness in  that  way.  Now  this  is  what,  in  the  case 
where  the  act  is  committed  by  consent,  is  mani- 
festly not  true.  Volenti  non  jit  injuria.  If  then 
the  lisw  against  the  offence  in  question  had  no 
other  title  to  a place  in  the  system  than  what  was 
founded  on  this  fact,  it  is  plain  it  would  have 
none.  It  would  be  a bad  law  altogether.  The 
mischief  the  offence  is  of  to  the  community  in 
this  case  is  in  truth  of  quite  another  nature,  and 
would  come  under  quite  another  class.  When 
against  consent,  there  indeed  it  does  belong  really 
to  this  class:  but  then  it  would  come  under  an- 
other name.  It  would  come  under  that  of  Pape, 
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that  has  lately  been  performed  upon  what  is 
called  the  Civil  Law,  all  is  technical : all,  in 
short,  is  darkness : scarce  a syllable  by  which 
a man  would  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  affair 
in  hand  were  an  affair  that  happiness  or  un- 
happiness was  at  all  concerned  in.[^] 

To  return,  once  more,  to  our  Author’s 
Commentaries.  Not  even  in  a censorial  view 
would  I be  understood  to  deem  them  alto- 
get’uer  without  merit.  For  the  institutions 
commented  on,  where  they  are  capable  of 
good  reasons,  good  reasons  are  every  now 
and  then  given : in  which  way,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  one  half  of  the  censor’s  task  is  well 
accomplished.  Nor  is  the  dark  side  cf  the 
picture  left  absolutely  untouched.  Under 
the  head  of  “ Trial  by  Jury,”  are  some  very 
just  and  interesting  remarks  on  the  yet-re- 
maining imperfections  of  that  mode  of  trial:* 
and  under  that  of  “ Assurances  by  matter  of 
“ Record,”  on  the  lying  and  extortions  jargon 
of  Recoveries.^  So  little,  however,  are  these 
particular  remarks  of  a [tiece  Nvith  the  gene- 
ral disposition  that  shows  itself  so  strongly 
throughout  the  work,  indeed  so  plainly  ad- 
verse to  the  general  maxims  that  we  have 
seen,  that  I can  scarce  bring  myself  to  at- 
tribute them  to  our  Author.  Not  only  dis- 
order is  announced  by  them,  but  remedies, 
well-imagined  remedies,  are  pointed  out. 
One  would  think  some  Angel  had  been  sow- 
ing wheat  among  our  Author’s  tares.  \_gy~\ 

[,ff\  I think  it  is  Selden,  somewhere  in  his 
Talile-Uilk,  that  speaks  of  a whimsical  notion  he 
had  hit  upon  when  a schoolboy,  that  with  re- 
gard to  Ccesar  and  Justin,  and  those  other  per- 
sonages of  antiquity  that  gave  him  so  much 
trouble,  there  was  not  a syllable  of  truth  in  any 
thing  tney  said,  nor  in  fact  were  there  ever  really 
any  such  persons;  but  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a contrivance  of  parents  to  ffnd  employment  for 
their  children,  hluch  the  same  sort  of  notion 
is  that  which  tliese  technical  arrangements  are 
calculated  to  give  us  of  Jurisprudence:  which 
in  them  stands  represented  rather  as  a game  at 
Cramho  for  Lawyers  to  whet  their  wits  at,  than 
as  that  Science  which  holds  in  her  hands  the 
happiness  of  nations. 

Let  us,  however,  do  no  man  wrong.  Where 
the  success  has  been  w'orse,  the  difficulty  was 
greater.  That  detestable  chaos  of  institutions 
which  the  analyst  last  mentioned  had  to  do  with, 
is  still  more  embarrassed  with  a technical  no- 
menclature than  OUT  own. 

• 3 Comm.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  337. 

+ 2 Comm.  ch.  xxi.  p.  3<i0. 

[g'g-]  The  difference  between  a generous  and 
deternimed  affection,  and  an  occasional,  and  .as  it 
were  forced  contribution,  to  the  cause  of  Refor- 
mation, m y be  seen,  I think,  in  these  Commen- 
taries, compared  with  another  celebrated  work 
on  the  subject  of  our  Jurisprudence.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, whose  agreeable  miscellany  has  done  so 
much  towards  opening  men’s  eyes  upon  this  sub- 
ject— Mr.  Barrington,  like  an  acti'e  general  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  storms  tlie  strongholds 
of  chicane,  wheresoever  they  present  themselves, 
and  p.irticularly  fictions,  without  reserve.  Our 
Author  like  an  artful  partisan  in  the  service  of 


With  regard  to  this  Essay  itself,  I have 
not  much  to  say.  The  principal  and  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  it  is,  to  expo  e the  cnois 
and  insufficiencies  of  our  Author.  The  bu- 
siness of  it  is  therefore  rather  to  overthrow 
than  to  set  up  ; which  latter  task  can  seldom 
be  performed  to  any  great  .advantiige  whore 
the  former  is  the  principal  one. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  to  make  sure  of  doing  our 
Author  no  injustice,  his  own  words  are  given 
all  along : and,  as  scarce  any  sentence  is  left 
unnoticed,  the  whole  Comment  wears  the 
form  of  what  is  called  a perpi  tual  one.  With 
regard  to  a discourse  that  is  simply  institu- 
tional, and  in  which  the  writer  builds  up<  n 
a plan  of  his  own,  a great  part  of  the  satis- 
faction it  can  be  made  to  afford  depends  upon 
the  order  and  connexion  th.it  are  established 
between  the  several  parts  of  it.  In  a com- 
ment upon  the  work  of  another,  no  such 
connexion,  or  at  least  no  such  order,  can  be 
established  commodiously,  if  at  all.  The 
order  of  the  Comment  is  pn  scribed  by  the 
order,  perhaps  the  disorder,  ( f the  text. 

The  chief  employment  of  this  Essay,  as 
tve  have  said,  has  necessarily  been  to  over~ 
throw.  In  the  little,  therefore,  which  has 
been  done  by  it  in  the  way  of  setting  up,  my 
view  has  been  not  so  much  to  think  for  the 
reader,  as  to  put  him  u[)on  thinking  for  him- 
self. This  I flatter  myself  with  having  done 
on  several  interesting  topics;  and  this  is  all 
that  at  present  I propose. 

Among  the  few  positions  of  my  own  which 
I have  found  occasion  to  advance,  some  I 
observe  which  promise  to  be  far  from  popu- 
lar. These,  it  is  likely,  may  give  rise  to  very 
warm  objections:  objections  which  in  them- 
selves I do  not  wonder  at,  and  which  in  their 
motive  I cannot  but  approve.  The  people 
arc  a set  of  masters  whom  it  is  not  in  a man’s 
power  in  every  instance  fully  to  [ilcase,  and 
at  the  same  time  faithfully  to  serve.  He 
that  is  resolved  to  persevere  without  devia- 
tion in  the  line  of  truth  and  utility,  must 
have  learnt  to  prefer  the  still  whisper  of  en- 
during approbation,  to  the  short-lived  bustle 
of  tumultuous  applause. 

Otlier  passages  too  there  may  be,  of  which 
some  farther  explanation  may  perhaps  not 
unreasonably  be  demanded.  But  to  give 
these  cxpl. Illations,  and  to  obviate  those  ob- 
jections, is  a task  which,  if  executed  at  all, 
must  be  referred  to  some  other  opportunity. 
Consistency  forbad  our  expatiating  so  far  as 
to  lose  sight  of  our  Author  : since  it  was  the 
line  of  his  course  that  marked  the  boundaries 
of  ours. 

the  profession,  sacrifices  a few,  as  if  it  were  to 
save  the  rest. 

Deplorable,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  stu- 
dent’s chance  for  salutary  instruction. did  not  .Mr. 
Barrington’s  work  in  so  many  instances  furn.sh 
the  antidote  to  ourAuthor’s  poisons. 
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% The  Bookseller’s  obliging  aitention,  in 
applying  for  my  permission  to  do  what  he  had 
a full  right  to  do  without  any  such  permis- 
sion, had  produced  on  my  part  a desire  to 
make,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a return  for  it. 
1 could  think  of  none  more  suitable  than  the 
supplying  him  wdth  a few  recollections,  rela- 
tive to  the  effects,  public,  and  private,  which 
followed  this  my  first  attempt,  and  the  then 
unseen  causes  in  which  they  have  for  some 
time  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  their  root. 

I had  gone  some  length,  when  the  concep- 
tion struck  me,  that,  by  being  put  together 
in  a certain  order,  the  facts  might  be  made 
productive  of  an  incompjirably  more  useful 
effect : and  in  this  hope  I must  find  what  con- 
solation I can  for  the  consumption  of  a quantity 
of  time  much  exceeding  my  original  expecta- 
tions. The  change  consists,  in  the  adding, 
as  deduced  from  the  particular  facts,  a con- 
firmation of  those  general  conceptions,  in  the 
development  and  application  of  which,  no 
small  portion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  my  in- 
tervening works  have  been  employed,  namely, 
that  no  system  or  form  of  government  ever 
had,  or  ever  could  have  had,  for  its  actual 
and  principal  end  in  view,  the  good  of  any 
other  persons,  than  the  very  individuals  by 
whom,  on  each  occasion,  the  powers  of  it 
were  exercised : that,  in  particular,  this  has 
been  the  case  with  the  least  bad  of  all  bad  go- 
vernments— the  English  ; that  of  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States  being  the  first  of  all 
governments  to  which  the  epithet  of  good, 
in  the  positive  sense  of  the  word,  could  with 
propriety  be  attached : that,  in  England  in 
particular,  in  this  case  have  been  all  the  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  bodies,  among  whom 
the  powers  of  government  have,  at  any  time, 
been  shared ; and  in  a more  particular  man- 
ner, such  of  the  functionaries  as  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  judicial  department ; func- 
tionaries by  whom,  under  the  notion  and 
pretence  of  exercising  no  other  than  judicial 
power,  legislative  power  has,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  in  subservience  to  the  sinister 
interest  of  the  supreme  and  sole  ostensible 
Legislature,  been  all  along  usurped  and  ex- 
ercised. 

What  at  the  same  time  occurred  to  me 
was  — that  those  all-comprehensive  conclu- 
•ions,  of  which  in  my  view  the  facts  are  demon- 


strative, and  which  will  accordingly,  in  this 
comparatively  short  trifle,  be  seen  expressed 
in  the  most  direct  terms,  and  without  any  the 
smallest  doubt,  disguise,  or  reserve,  — are  the 
same  as  those  which,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bubb 
Doddington  and  of  Horace  Walpole,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  by  which  of  late  years 
such  new  and  instructive  lights  of  the  same 
colour  have  been  spread  over  the  field  of  Go- 
vernment, suggest  themselves  to  an  observant 
mind,  but  have  not  in  either  of  those  works 
received  any  such  determinate  expression  : 
and  that  thus,  in  the  minds  of  some  readers, 
this  little  additional  Fragment,  thus  inciden- 
tally pinned  upon  a former  Fragment,  might 
have  the  farther  use,  of  serving  as  a sort  of 
key  to  the  mysteries,  as  yet  but  incompletely 
revealed,  in  those  no  less  instructive  than 
interesting  anterior,  and  in  every  sense  great- 
er, works. 

As  to  claim  to  confidence,  the  relative  time 
of  publication  gives  to  this  Preface,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  the  advantage  over  those  works.  For 
the  correctness  of  the  narration,  it  affords  a 
sort  of  security,  which  in  those  instances  has 
no  place  : the  narrative  not  having  in  either 
of  them  been  intended  for  publication,  till 
the  Author  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  all 
personal  responsibility  in  respect  of  it.* 

II.  When  the  Fragment  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  sensation  it  produced  was  for  some 
time  not  inconsiderable.  To  the  unqualified 
admiration  which  the  Commentaries  had  for 
so  many  years  been  in  possession  of,  it  con- 
stituted the  first  considerable  exception,  per- 
haps the  very  first  exception,  bearing  any 
thing  like  a general  aspect,  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  print.  No  name  being  in  the  title- 
page,  nor  any  information  concerning  the 
author  obtainable  from  the  bookseller,  con- 
jecture set  itself  to  work.  More  than  one 
father  was  found  for  it:  each  of  the  very  first 
class  : no  minor  one  : Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Mr.  Dunning:  the  latter, 
years  afterwards,  cabineted  and  ennobled  un 
der  the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton, 

It  was  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  was  fathered 
upon  Dunning,  that  prime  leader  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Bar.  Much  about  that  time,  I be- 


• This  Preface  was  first  printed  in  1828,  during 
Mr.  Bentham’s  lifetime» 
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I’ongcd  to  a dinner  club,  of  which  Johnson 
was  the  Despot.  It  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately from  his  mouth  that  the  conjecture 
reached  me ; it  came  through  some  other  mem- 
ber, to  whom  he  had  mentioned  it.  Com- 
pletely erroneous  as  it  was,  it  was  not  perhaps 
completely  groundless : the  sagacity  of  his 
deluded  but  powerful  mind  was  exemplified 
by  it.  The  eloquence  of  Dunning  was  emi- 
nently and  exclusively  of  the  logical  cast ; not 
any  the  slightest  ray  of  sentimentality  was 
ever  seen  to  issue  from  it.  As  to  myself,  in 
the  days  of  my  studentship,  the  chief  part  of 
my  attendance  was  paid  at  the  King’s  Bench. 
If,  in  my  style,  appropriate  aptitude  in  any 
shape  or  degree  is  discernible,  it  is  probably 
in  no  small  degree  to  Dunning  that  it  is  due. 
Precision,  correctness,  clearness,  giiardedncss, 
in  expression,  — closeness  in  argumentation, 
. — seemed  to  me  his  characteristic  features: 
in  these,  combined  with  force,  he  seemed  to 
me  altogether  without  a rival.  To  these  he 
added  a sort  of  controversial  insinuation,  such 
as  belonged  to  his  purposes,  and  not  to  mine. 
That  A\hieh  I here  speak  of  is  that  which  I 
heard  from  him  in  public  ; for  in  private,  at 
that  time,  I never  had  had  any  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  him.  At  the  Bar,  of  all  men 
that  I had  ever  heard,  he  had  been  the  one 
whom  I had  heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  attention  ; the  one,  w'hose  style  in  speak- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me,  that  on  all  occasions 
it  wmuld  be  matter  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  me  to  be  able  in  any  w'ay  to  imitate. 

AITicn  the  style  has  thus  been  mentioned, 
every  thing  has  been  mentioned  in  which  the 
Lexicographer’s  conjecture  could  find  any  the 
slightest  support.  It  proves  the  collateral 
fact  — that  not  only  the  affections,  but  tlie 
acquirements,  of  the  pre-eminent  law'yer  wiio 
was  the  subject  of  it,  were  altogether  un- 
known, to  the  miserable  and  misery-propa- 
gating ascetic,  and  instrument  of  desfjotism, 
by  whom  it  was  delivered.  In  the  Fragment, 
marks  of  some  little  general  acquaintance 
with  the  field  of  science  and  general  litera- 
ture may  be  seen  here  and  there  peeping  out. 
The  office  of  his  father — a country  Attorney, 
whose  abode  was  in  the  little  town  from  which 
the  sou,  on  his  elevation,  took  his  title  — had 
been  the  University  of  John  Dunning.  What- 
ever analogy  may,  in  respect  of  certain  facul- 
ties, have  had  place  between  the  illustrious 
advocate  and  the  obscure  reformist,  — in  re- 
spect of  feelings  and  wishes  with  relation  to 
the  universal  interest,  nothing  could  be  much 
more  opposite.  Some  grounds  for  this  assu- 
ranc  ■ will  be  presently  seen. 

The  two  otlier  conjectures  were  still  more 
completely  groundless  : and,  though  coming 
from  professional  men,  as  com|)letely  desti- 
tute of,  or  rather  opposite  to,  manifest  pro- 
bability, as  conjectures  can  easily  be.  I speak 
Oi  the  intrinsic  evidence  afforded  by  the  work, 
V'oL.  1. 
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compared  W'ith  the  high  political  situation, 
and  professionally  known  characters,  of  these 
its  reputed  authors. 

As  to  Lord  Camden,  nothing  cotdd  be 
much  less  assorted  to  his  character  or  situa- 
tion than  a work  of  the  complexion  of  the 
Fragment.  On  the  hill  of  forensic  ambition. 
Lord  Camden’s  place  had  for  yetirs  been  on 
the  summit;  the  Author’s  was  at  ihe  very 
bottom.  To  Lord  Camden,  in  his  situation, 
nothing  could  be  more  completely  wanting 
than  all  inducement  to  assume  and  keep  up 
the  tone  of  juvenility  and  tyro-ship,  which 
W'ill  be  seen  pervading  the  work,  and  painting 
in  genuine  colours  the  state  of  the  Author’s 
mind. 

For  improvements  in  the  state  of  the  Law, 
the  Author  had  long  been  under  the  stimulus 
of  that  appetite,  which  age,  the  grand  mo- 
derator of  most  appetites,  has  left  hitherto 
undamped.  To  Loid  Camden,  all  improve- 
ment in  that  line  was  an  object  of  undisguised 
aversion.  For  this  assurance,  the  direct  evi- 
dence afforded  by  documents  of  a public 
nature  — the  direct  evidence  — negative  and 
positive  together,  will  of  itself,  if  my  recol- 
lection does  not  greatly  deceive  me,  afford 
tolerably  sulficicnt  Avai  rant ; and,  if  so,  the 
little  private  incidents  which  will  be  seen 
presently,  will  receive  their  explanation  from 
it,  and  operate  in  the  character  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  confirmation  of  it.  In 
favour  of  innovation  in  any  such  shape,  not 
a sy  llable,  I am  confident,  is  to  he  found  in 
any  spcecli  of  his  that  has  heei.  handed  down 
to  us.  If  this  be  correct,  here  then,  though 
but  negative,  is  the  direct  evidence.  As  to 
positive  evidence,  the  same  sources  would 
be  found  to  afford  that  which  is  but  too  con- 
clusive. I recollect  not,  nor  would  it  he  worth 
the  search,  at  w hat  exact  time  my  eyes  were 
first  womided  by  it.  The  tollowing  little  his- 
tory will  enable  the  reader,  should  he  think 
it  worth  his  while,  to  find  it. 

Some  time  after  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Fragment,  the  House  of  Commons  was  found 
to  contain  a small  knot  of  young  men,  in 
whose  minds  a disposition  to  contribute  to 
the;  improvenient  of  the  Law  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself.  William  Eden,  who  after- 
wards entered  into  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Auckland,  was  one  of  them;  probably  enough 
(for  1 have  no  reeollection  about  the  others) 
at  the  head  of  them.  The  first  fruit  of  their 
laf)ours  was  the  production  of  a bill,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  clearing  the  Statute- 
Book  of  a few  insignificant  samples  of  its 
antique  rublnsh.  If  I recollect  right,  there 
were  half  a dozen  of  them.  Altogether  in- 
capable were  they  of  doing  good  in  any  shape. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  did  no  harm  in  any 
shape  : always  excepted  the  encumbering  the 
Statute-Book,  contributing  to  the  confusion 
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with  whifh  it  covers  the  field  of  legislation, 
ami  luading,  with  so  mmh  useless  luinlier, 
the  meinoiy  and  the  purse.  Of  one  of  ihe>e 
.camples  alcjiie,  the  renienihrance  si  ill  dwells 
with  me.  Date,  tlie  27th  of  Edward  1.  ; 
language,  French;  ohject,  pi’eventing  the  im- 
portation of  certain  pieces  of  coined  metal 
called  iiulhirilx  w cro'  ard^.  I know  not  In  w 
it  happened,  nor  is  it  material:  it  was  wiih 
that  commodity  as  with  corn  at  present,  tl  e 
ahund  ince  of  it  was  a nuisance : severe  penal- 
ties were  employed  for  the  exclusion  of  it. 
The  reader  need  scarce  be  informed  that  the 
danger  of  an  excess  in  that  article  could  not 
be  Very  menacing  at  the  time  of  the  bring- 
ing in  of  .Mr.  Eden’s  Bill.  In  the  Commons 
it  was  suffered  to  pass:  but,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  found  armed  against  it  an  autliority 
altogether  irresistinle. 

It  was  Lord  Camden’s.  From  such  au- 
thority, in  a place  where  authority  is  every 
thing,  very  few  words  were  sntheient.  I 
remember  reading  them  in  the  newspapers. 
Of  the  words  themselves  I have  no  recollec- 
tion, nor  are  they  worth  searching  for  : as  to 
the  purport  of  them,  what  I am  confident  of, 
;s,  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  Book  on 
Fallacies,  probably  in  Mr.  Dumont’s  edition 
of  it  in  French  ; and  moreover,  that  it  would 
serve  for  the  exclusion,  as  well  of  the  most 
important  improvement,  as  of  the  minute 
projected  benetit  which  it  was  thus  employed 
to  crush. 

No+  even  hy  any  of  the  most  determined 
nnti-rcformists  of  the  present  day,  with  or 
without  the  mask  of  a reformist  on  his  coun- 
tenance, would  the  reform,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  be  termed  either  intemperate  or  immo- 
derate. Seeing  it  thus  dealt  with,  I was 
chagrined  to  the  de  ree  that  may  be  imagined : 
chagrined,  and  at  that  time  even  astounded  ; 
for  at  that  time,  no  suspicion  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  liberalism  of  that  head  of  the 
Whig  lawyers  had,  1 believe,  as  yet  presented 
itself  to  my  mind. 

III.  Among  the  effects  of  the  work,  such 
ns  it  was,  was  a sort  of  concussion,  produced 
by  it  ill  the  sort  of  world  it  belonged  to : in 
the  world  of  [lolitics,  hut  more  paiticularly 
in  the  world  of  law  : more  particularly  still', 
in  the  higher  regions ; the  iiiliabitants  of 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  professions,  form  a 
sort  of  celestial  conclave,  of  the  secrets  of 
Mhic.h,  whatsoever  observation  is  endeavoured 
lo  be  made  from  the  subjacent  low  grounds, 
Is  made  tiirougb  a medium  imjircguated  with 
uwe,  ai. miration,  and  conjecture. 

1 he  peep  here  given  into  its  mysteries 
will,  perhaps,  be  found  neither  uninteresting 
nor  uninsfructive  : it  maybe  assistant  to  the 
gland  purposes  which  the  work  itself  has  for 
its  objects  — objects  which  may  be  seen  con- 
taining the  germ  of  every  thing  which,  on 
the  same  held,  has  been  sown  by  the  same 


h.and  since.  A more  particular  object  is 
the  throwing  light  into  the  den  of  the  long- 

ruhed  Cucus Cacus  feit  the  light,  and 

treiiililed. 

'Ihe  more  extensive,  and  indeed  all-con> 
prebensive  ohject  i.s,  tlie  pointing  attention 
to  the  imperleclions  which  even  at  tliat  tiu.i 
of  day  were  seen  swarmii:g  in  tiie  flume  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  rickeliiiess  ot 
the  only  foum  atiuns  in  wliich,  on  ihegromid 
of  argument,  it  had  ever  found  support.  No 
such  imperfection  l.aviiig  [ila.ee  hut  what 
brought  profit,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
those  among  whom  the  power  was  shared, 
their  imerest  of  course  was.  that  those  same 
impei'lections  should,  in  their  whole  mass, 
remain  for  ever  uiiremoved,  and  therefore  be 
at  all  times  as  little  as  possible  in  view. 

As  a basis  for  all  such  opei'ations  as  slioidd 
he  directed  to  this  same  ohject,  the  F;  \ nient. 
at  the  same  time,  Fragment  as  it  was,  un- 
dertook to  set  up,  and  may  l)e  seen  sotting 
up  accordingly,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  mimher,  in  tlie  character  of  the  pro- 
per, and  only  proper  and  defensible,  end  of 
government;  as  the  only  standard  by  which 
any  apt  judgment  coiikl  be  formed  on  the 
propriety  of  any  incasiiro,  or  of  the  conduct 
of  any  person,  occujiied  in  making O[)position, 
or  giving  support  to  it.  At  that  time  of 
day,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  frame  of 
the  Government,  scarcely  in  any  one  of  those 
imperfections  did  the  Author  of  the  Fragment 
see  the  effect  of  any  worse  cause  tnaii  inat- 
tention and  prejudice  : he  saw  not  in  them 
then,  wdiat  the  experience  and  observations 
of  nearly  fifty  years  liave  since  taught  him  to 
see  in  them  so  plainly,  the  elaborately  orga- 
nized, and  anxiously  cherished  and  guarded 
products  of  sinister  interest  and  artifice. 

Under  the  name  of  the  principle  of  ntilitij, 
(for  that  was  the  name  adopted  from  David 
lluine),  the  Fragment  set  up,  as  above,  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  in  the  character 
of  the  Stan,  ai  d of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
field  of  Morality  in  geiier  1,  and  of  Govern- 
ment in  particular.  In  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment, it  found  ill  this  country  the  oriyinaf 
contract  in  possession  of  that  character. 

'Ihc  existence  of  that  pretended  agreeinerj 
(need  it  now  he  said  ?)  was  and  is  a fable 
aiitiiors  of  the  faille,  the  M big  lawyers.  TI< 
invention,  such  as  it  was,  Inid  been  marie  bj 
them  for  their  own  purposes,  and  nothinj 
could  have  been  t etter  contrived  : for,  thti 
existence  of  the  contract  being  admitted,  the 
terms  remained  to  be  settled;  and  ttiese 
w'ould  of  course  be,  on  each  occasion,  what 
the  interest  of  the  occasion  required  that 
they  should  be.  It  was  in  this  offspring  of 
falsehood  and  sinister  interest  that  the  Frag- 
ment beheld  the  [ihaiitom,  on  the  shoulders 
of  which,  the  Revolution  that  substituted 
Guelphs  to  Stuarts,  and  added  corruption  to 
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fi)ice,  had  till  then  had  its  soK-  declared  sup- 
port. Ag.iiiist  this  phantom,  the  Fragment 
wi  1 he  seen  niawn.  deelared  war;  the  only 
war  but  one  that  had  ever  be^n  made  against 
it,  on  any  side,  and  the  only  war  without  ex- 
ception that  had  ever  been  made  against  ii, 
on  the  side  and  in  favour  of  the  people. 
A;.ainst  this  attack,  thus  made,  no  defence 
has,  I believe,  ever  been  attempted:  scarcely 
since  that  time  has  the  chimera  be  n seen 
to  show  itself;  scarcely,  at  any  rate,  under  its 
own  name.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  Fictimi ; meaning  here  by  the  word 
Fiction,  that  which  is  meant  by  it  in  law- 
language. 

A fiction  of  law  may  be  defined — a wilful 
falsehood,  having  for  its  object  the  stealing 
legislative  power,  by  and  for  hands  which 
could  not,  or  durst  not,  openly  claim  it, . — 
and,  but  for  the  delusion  thus  produced, 
could  not  exercise  it. 

Thus  it  was  that,  by  means  of  mendacity, 
usurpation  was,  on  each  occasion,  set  up, 
exercised,  and  established. 

A sort  of  partnership  was  thus  formed : 
formed,  in  so  far  as  a partner.ship  can  be  said 
to  have  place,  between  a master  and  his  at 
all  times  removable  servants : a partnership, 
having  for  its  object  the  e.xtracting,  on  joint 
account,  and  for  joint  benefit,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  in  the  largest  quantity 
possible,  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
people.  Monarch  found  force ; lawyers,  fraud : 
thus  was  the  capital  formed.  Creatures  of  a 
day,  and  for  years  together,  neither  possess- 
ing present  nor  certainty  of  future  existence, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  now  such 
convenient  partners,  were  not  as  yet  ripe  for 
admittance.  Parries  in  the  concern  as  yet  but 
those  two:  — monarch  and  lawyers.  What- 
ever was  the  fraud  thus  practised,  partners 
on  both  sides  found  their  account  in  it : in- 
terests of  both  provided  for  of  course. 

The  monarch,  not  being  acknowledged  in 
the  capacity  of  sole  legislator,  had  every  thing 
to  gain,  by  suffering  these  his,  at  all  times, 
removable  creatures,  thus  to  e.xercise  the 
power  belonging  to  that  otiice;  for,  with  the 
instrument  thus  constructed,  and  always  at 
hand — an  instrument  which  continually  in- 
creasing experience  showed  to  be  so  fit  for 
use  — depredation  and  o[>pression  might  at 
all  times  be  exercised : exercised  in  shapes 
and  degrees  in  which  he  could  not  have 
dared  to  exercise  them  by  himself  in  a direct 
way,  or  to  propose  in  an  open  way  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

As  little  could  the  authors  of  this  power- 
stealing  system  fail  to  find  their  account  in 
it : since,  for  the  sake  of  the  prolit  rei-eived 
by  liim  as  above,  their  master  could  do  no  I 
otherwise  than  connive  all  along  at  those 
other  lies  and  devices,  by  which  depredation 
and  oppression  were  acted  by  them  for  their  [ 


owm  benefit.  Here  again  was  another  source 
of  profit  to  the  head  partner ; for,  in  virtue 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  power  of  patronage, 
— upon  each  vacancy,  their  office,  with  the 
annexed  plum. erage,  became  his  ; bis  — not 
to  retiun  indeed,  but  at  any  rate  his  to  give. 

Mendacity  is  a name  too  soft  for  falsehood 
thus  applied ; applied  to  such  purposes,  and 
by  men  so  situated:  for,  in  comparison  of 
the  suffering  thus  produced,  the  greatest  ever 
produced  by  any  thing  to  which  the  word  is 
applied  in  the  intercourse  between  individual 
and  individual,  would  be  found  inconsider- 
able. An  operation,  by  which  the  nature  and 
effects  of  it  would  be  placed  in  their  full  and 
true  light,  is  obvious  and  simple.  Run  over 
the  field  of  law,  as  laid  down  in  any  of  the 
books  : pick  out  the  several  parts  in  which  a 
fiction  in  any  shape  has  been  employed;  the 
most  extensively  and  mischievously  opera- 
tive will  be  found  in  Blackstone  : for  others, 
the  books  of  judicial  procedure  called  Books 
of  practice,  would  he  to  be  looked  at : set 
down  the  several  fictions,  under  the  several 
heads  they  belong  to ; in  each  instance,  the 
particular  mischief  to  the  public,  together 
w'ith  the  profit  to  the  judge  or  judges  of  the 
judicatory  (called  the  court,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  in  the  servants  to  a share  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  master)  are  the  articles  to 
be  looked  for;  if  honestly  looked  for,  in  no 
case  would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  finding 
them ; in  the  profit  made  out  of  each  fabri- 
cation, would  be  seen  the  final  cause  of  it. 

One  f)re-eininently  serviceable  and  all-com- 
prehensive effect  there  is,  to  which,  if  to  no 
other,  they  tvould  every  one  of  them  be  found 
contributory.  This  is  general  debility  in  the 
understanding  of  the  delm.ed  people:  for, 
the  more  prostrate  that  debility,  the  more  fla- 
grant the  ulterior  degree  of  depreoation  and 
oppression,  to  which  they  might  thus  be 
brought  to  submit.  Of  the  degree  of  debility 
produced,  no  better  measure  need  be  given, 
than  tile  fact  of  men’s  Laving  been  in  this 
way  made  to  regard  falsehood  as  an  instiu- 
ment  not  only  serviceable  but  necessary  to 
justice. 

In  others,  tl  is  vice  was  not  only  punished 
all  the  while  by  these  appointed  guardians  of 
virtue,  but  painted  in  its  proper  colours. 
That  which  is  vice  in  all  others,  how  could 
it  in  tliem  be  virtue?  bow,  but  that  to  them 
belonged  the  power  of  tnaking  wrony  and 
riyhi  change  natures,  and  Oetermiiiing  what 
shall  be  moruHty  as  well  a*  what  shall  be  laiv; 
making  as  well  the  one  as  the  other  thus  de- 
pendent— nor  on  their  eiiects  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community  at  large,  hut  on  the 
ever-chiingeabie  good  pleasure  of  the  posses- 
sorsof  [)ower,  by  what  means  soever  obtained, 
and  in  what  mani;er  soever  ex-  rcisetl;  thus, 
in  regard  to  morality  : and  in  regard  to  truth, 
the  power  of  determining,  if  not  what  shall 
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>ic  triitli.  wliaf,  to  all  prarlical  purposes,  sliall 
be  l iken  for  it.  'J'o  finxliife  (liictilif  y,  pro(iiic(; 
debility.  No  reeipt;  was  over  more  on'cel  iial : 
no  liiiKi  at  wliieb  the  virtue  of  it  lias  btu  n 
itiiire  tlioriiu^dily  imdtu'stixid  flian  at  presifiit. 
Ijiif  for  tliis,  liow  rmild  jiidfres  liavc  been 
siilfered  to  iiiake  law.  or  priests  gospel,  as 
tljcy  liave  been  anti  >till  an;  ? 

'riioiigli  ill  tlie  I'ragnient  (be  mask  \vas 
not  taken  off  so  eoinpletely  or  forcibly  as 
Iiere,  still  tlie  effects  [irodnced  by  any  siieli 
disclosure  may,  witliout  mueh  difficulty,  be 
imagined.  Novvben-,  till  tliis  little  work 
appi-ared,  nowliere  bad  there  been  a heart 
to  ileelare  — nowhere,  perhaps,  even  an  eyi* 
clearly  to  see  — that,  in  the  hands  of  thesi; 
arbileis  of  every  man's  destiny,  this  pre- 
tended pro'iiet  of  matehless  wisdom  — this 
obp’ct  of  veneration  to  the  deluded  multitude 
— hiwi  never  been  any  thine'  better  than  a 
cover  fbi'  rascality.  Hy  no  forniiT  hand  had 
flu;  gauntlet  been  thrown  down  in  the  lace 
of  the  brotherhood;  that  gauntlet,  which, 
though  so  repeatedly  offered  again  to  learned 
vizards  no  eye  has  ever  yet  seen  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  up. 

IV.  'The  effects  firodiiced  on  sinister  in- 
terest— on  sinistiir  interest,  in  these  high 
places  — by  the  wounds  thus  given  to  it,  may 
without  mueh  difliciilty  be  imagined.  J>nt 
the  grt'atest  bapjiiness  of  the  greatest  number 
requires,  that  tlu>y  should  be  not  only  ima- 
gined but  proved:  and  this  tliey  shall  now 
be,  in  so  far  as  natural  probability,  aided 
by  whatever  support  it  may  be  thought  to 
receive  from  the  character  of  the  narrator, 
can  gain  credence,  for  the  indication  given 
of  a set  of  actings  and  workings,  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  the  mind,  in  its  most  secret 
recesses,  was  the  theatre,  'i’liese  effects  the 
reader  will  see  in  the  deportments  of  the 
various  personages  — keepers  and  w'orkcrs 
of  the  state  engines — in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent work  and  another  by  the  same  hand  ; and 
among  them  will  he  found  the  several  shining 
lights,  to  which,  by  the  eonjecturists,  who 
thereby  so  clearly  proved  themselves  not  to 
have  been  members  of  the  above-mentioned 
conclave,  the  work  was,  as  above,  ascribed. 

He  will  see  tbe  great  lawyers  of  the  age 
. — those  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  — concurring  (and  he  will  learn  to 
judge  whether  it  was  not  by  concert)  in  a 
system  of  deportment  and  discourse  having 
for  its  ctfect — (and  he  will  judge,  whether 
it  had  not  also  for  its  object)  — the  keeping 
covered  up  in  the  napkin  the  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  by  which  the  unwelcome  perfor- 
mance had  been  produced.  He  will  see  the 
hand  of  a great  statesman  emiiloying  itself 
at  length  in  the  endeavour  to  draw  them  out 
of  the  napkin,  and  put  them  to  use. 

Hut  for  the  great  purposes  which  have 
been  seen,  never  would  the  patience  of  the 


public  have  been  tried  by  any  such  string  of 
[lersoiial  anecdotes,  in  which  an  irisijiriifieant 
individual  cannot  but  be  the  most  jirominent 
figure.  In  themselves  the  facts,  are  nmcb  too 
trivial  to  afford  ;i  warrant  even  for  the  linn; 
enqdoyed  in  bringing  tbeni  to  view — a time 
wliicb,  considering  I be  engagements,  tbe  per- 
formanee  of  which  lias  thus  betni  delayed,* 
cannot  be  tlionght  of  witbont  remorse.  One 
consolation  is,  as  already  observed  — (and 
this  it  is  that  constituted  the  teinfitation) 

— that,  to  the  all-compreliensi ve  theory  of 
whii'h  those  engagements  required  the  es- 
tahlisliment,  these  aneedotes  will  afford  tlie 
coniirmation  given  hy  partinilar  e.x])erienee. 

Fimdanicntal  principle  of  tlie  (,'onstitu- 
tional  tiranch  of  1 he  all-i-ompreheiisi ve  Code 
now  foriniiig,  three  : — 

1.  pi'ineiple,  the 
/mppiiirss  priori  [lie. 

2.  Ol/sfoc/d-iiiiltcaliiit/  princijdc,  tlie  viii- 
vcrsiil  si'lf'-pr('fijri;iire-ftiint>iiiiri.iir/  principle. 

•‘5.  principle,  the  intcrcst- 

junclion-preacrihimi  principle.  'To  him  to 
whom  the  House  of  Gommons’  V'otts,  or  even 
the  newsfiafier  indications  given  of  them, 
are  familiar,  neither  a warrant,  nor  a key  will 
bo  found  wanting  for  these  denominations, 
laeonie  as  they  are. 

Of  all  tbe  grciit  [inblie  men  who  will  here 
pass  under  review,  otie  alone  will  be  seen,  to 
whom  (be  greatest  bapfiiness  prineiph-,  and 
tlie  Aiitlior  of  the  Fragment,  in  resfiect  of 
the  [iroelamation  and  ap[)lieations  made  of  it, 
was  not,  iiccording  to  all  appearance,  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion.  Of  this  aversion,  tbe  cause 
lay  (^it  will  be  seen)  in  tbe  nature  of  the 
species,  of  tbe  class,  and  of  tbe  situation  of 
tlie  class  on  tbe  one  part ; not  in  the  nature 
of  the  individuals  on  either  part.  In  that 
same  situation,  tbe  conduct  of  any  otlior  in- 
dividuals would,  without  material  variation, 
have  been  the  same  : the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion being  of  both  [iiirties  ; men,  in  every 
sense  as  ijood  as  any  that  arc  ever  likely  to 
bo  ill  those  same  situations  .so  long  as  the 
form  of  government  is  \vhat  it  is. 

.Sinister  interests,  two  in  the  same  breast 

— lawyer’s  interest  and  ruling  statesman’s 
interest:  lawyer’s  inti-rest,  hostile  to  that  of 
all  suitors,  and  of  all  those  who  may  have 
need  to  be  so,  that  is  to  say  — of  all  wlio  are 
not  lawyers.  Ruling  statesiiiaiT.s  interest, 
hostile  to  all  subjects’  interest,  in  a form  of 
government,  wbieli,  to  the  indinutiun  eom- 
mon  to  all  breasts,  adds  in  the  ruling  liaiids 
adequate  pnwer  : power,  to  an  amount  sufli- 
cient  for  winding  up  to  the  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion the  system  of  depredntion  and  opprea- 
sion  ; power,  by  means  of  the  corruption  and 


* See  Codification,  Proposal,  Appendix  xi. 
Acceptance  given  by  tbe  Portuguese  Cortes  to 
the  offer  of  an  ail-comprehensive  code. 
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delusion,  which  are  the  essence  of  this  form 
of  government,  in  addition  to  that  physical 
force  and  those  means  of  intimidation  and 
remuneration,  which  belong  of  necessity  to 
every  form  of  government. 

Of  the  three  confederated  interests,  that 
of  the  lawyer  tribe  is  in  a more  particular 
degree  mischievous:  mischievous,  in  as  much 
as,  to  their  share  in  the  common  sinister  in- 
terest, they  add  one  which  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  in  as  much  as,  by  the  pecu- 
liar strength  given  to  their  minds  by  exercise, 
they  take  the  lead  of  all  the  other  members 
of  the  confederacy,  and  are  the  meJi  by  whose 
exertion  whatsoever  is  most  difficult  of  that 
which  is  wished  to  be  done,  is  done. 

And  thus  will  be  seen  an  exemplification 
of  the  obstacle-indicating — the  universal-self- 
preference indicating  — principle. 

So  long  as  the  form  of  Government  conti- 
nues to  be  wliat  it  is, — not  better  and  better, 
but  continually  worse  and  worse, — must  the 
condition  of  the  people  be,  until  the  sinister 
sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  the 
many  to  the  interest,  joint  or  several,  of  the 
one  or  the  few  — shall  have  been  consumma- 
ted. In  that  which  Austrian  Italy  — in  that 
which  English  Ionia — in  that  which  Ireland 
is  — may  be  seen  even  now  that  which  Eng- 
land is  hastening  to  be.  Forms  continuing 
what  they  arc,  Englishmen  cannot  too  soon 
prepare  themselves  for  being  shot,  sabred, 
han.:ed,  or  transported,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  placed  and  momentarily  displaceable  crea- 
tures, of  a Monarch,  free  from  all  elieck,  but 
the  useless  one  of  an  Aristocracy,  sharing 
with  him  in  the  same  sinister  interest.  Pre- 
cedents have  already  been  established  : and, 
by  whomsoever  made,  whether  by  those  n ho 
claim  to  make  law,  or  by  those  who  in  the 
very  act  disclaim  it,  every  thing  for  which  a 
precedent  has  been  made  is  regarded  as  jus- 
tified. Of  the  several  particular  interests  of 
the  Aristocrat  in  all  his  shapes,  including  the 
fee-fed  lawyer,  and  the  tax-fed  or  rent-fed 
priest,  all  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
— is  composed  the  everlastingly  and  un- 
changeably ruling  interest.  Opposite  to  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number  — opposite 
through  the  whole  field  of  Government — is 
that  same  riding  interest.  That  which  this 
interest  requires,  is  — that  the  quantity  of 
power,  wealth,  and  factitious  dignity,  in  the 
possession  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling 
few,  should  be  at  all  times  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. That  which  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject many  requires,  is  — that  the  (piantity  of 
power  and  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ruling  few  should  at  all  times  be  as  small  as 
possible  : of  those  necessary  instruments,  the 
smallest  quantity  ; of  that  worse  than  useless 
instrument — factitious  dignity,  not  an  atom: 
no  such  instrument  of  corruption  and  delu- 
sion, no  such  favoured  rival,  and  commodious 


substitute,  to  meritorious  and  really  useful 
service  : no  such  essentially  disproportionate 
mode  of  remuneration,  while,  for  really  use- 
ful service,  apt  notification  would  afford  the 
only  remuneration,  which  in  the  shape  of 
honour  can  be  proportionate.  Can  opposi- 
tion be  more  complete?  But,  to  be  governed 
by  men,  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
an  interest  opposite  to  one’s  owm,  what  is  it 
but  to  be  governed  by  one’s  enemies  ? In 
or  out  of  office  ; possessors  or  expectants ; 
Tories  or  Whigs;  leaning  most  to  the  Mo- 
narchical side,  or  most  to  another  side  equally 
hostile  to  that  of  the  people  — what  matter 
is  it  in  which  of  these  situations  a man  is,  if 
to  all  the  interest,  he  adds  more  than  the 
power,  of  an  enemy  ? Vain,  therefore  — vain 
for  ever,  will  be  all  hope  of  relief,  unless  and 
until  the  form  given  to  the  Government  is 
such,  that  those  rulers  in  chief,  whose  parti- 
cular interests  are  opposite  to  the  universal 
interest,  shall  have  given  place  to  others 
whose  particular  interests  have  been  brought 
into  coincidence  with  that  same  universal  in- 
terest; in  a word,  till  the  interest-junctinn- 
prescribing  princi()le,  as  above,  shall  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  In  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican United  States,  this  problem  — has  it 
not  been  solved? 

Six  public  characters  must  now  be  brought 
upon  the  stage;  Mr.  or  Sir  Alexander  AVed- 
derburne.  Lord  Mansfield,  Karl  of  Shelburne, 
Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Dunning,  Colonel  Barre: 
denominations  those  which  belonged  to  them 
at  file  time  spoken  of. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Shelburne,  it  will  be 
seen  how  ill-assorted  tlie  picture  of  the 
statesman  is  witli  those  of  the  lawyei’s  (hat 
precede  and  follow  it.  But  tlie  interpolation 
is  unavoidable ; without  it,  the  other  [)erson- 
ages  could  not  have  been  lirought  to  view. 

V.  The  first  personage  to  be  produced  is 
Wedderburne ; at  the  time  here  spoken  of, 
Solicitor-General;  afterwards,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  under  that  and  the  sub- 
sequent title  of  Earl  of  Rosselyn,  Lord 
Chancellor. 

The  Fragment  had  not  been  out  long, 
when  a dictum  which  it  bad  drawn  from  him, 
showed  me  but  too  plainly  the  ahirm  and 
displeasure  it  had  excited.  The  audacious 
work  had  come  upon  the  carpet:  in  particu- 
lar, the  principle  of  utility  which  it  so  warmly 
advocates;  this  piinciple,  and  the  argument 
in  support  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Whig- 
Lawyer  fiction  of  the  original  contract. 

“ What  say  you  to  it  ?”  said  somebody,  look- 
ing at  WedderburiiO.  Answer — “It  is  a 

dangerous  one.”  'I’his  appalling  word,  with 
the  application  made  of  it  to  the  principle, 
contains  all  that  was  reported  to  me.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  conversation  nothing ; any  more 
than  of  the  other  parties  to  it : for  on  this. 
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as  on  other  similar  occasions,  what  came  to 
me  come  through  cautious  strainers : attached 
to  me,  more  or  less,  by  principle  and  affec- 
tion, but  to  the  adversary  hy  pressing  inte- 
rests. The  dictum,  such  as  it  is,  though  but 
from  this  one  member  of  the  conclave,  will 
be  a sufficient  key  to  whatsoever  might  other- 
wise seem  mysterious  in  the  language  or  de- 
portment of  those  others. 

Warm  from  the  mouth  of  the  oracle,  the 
response  was  brought  to  me.  M hat  I saw 
but  too  clearly  was  — the  alarm  and  displea- 
sure of  which  it  was  the  evidence : what  I 
did  not  see  was  — the  correct  perception 
couched  in  it;  the  perception,  I mean,  of 
the  tendency  of  the  principle  with  reference 
to  the  particular  interest  of  the  particular 
class,  to  the  head  of  which  the  already  ele- 
vated lawyer  was  on  his  way. 

Till  within  a few  years  — I am  ashamed 
to  think  how  few — did  this  same  response 
remain  a mystery  to  me.  The  principle  of 
utility  a dangerous  principle  ! Dangerous,  to 
endeavour  to  do  what  is  most  useful ! The 
proposition  (said  I to  myself)  is  a self-con- 
tradictory one.  Confusion  of  ideas  on  his 
part  (for  I could  find  no  other  cause)  was 
the  cause  to  which  I attributed  it.  The  con- 
fusion was  in  mine.  The  man  was  a shrew'd 
man,  and  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant, 
thouch  at  that  time  I did  not.  By  this  time 
my  readers,  most  of  them,  know,  I hope, 
what  he  meant,  as  well  as  he.  The  para- 
phrase, by  which  upon  occasion  they  would 
expound  it,  would  be  to  some  such  effect  as 
this:  — “ By  ntiliti/,  set  up  as  the  object  of 
pursuit  and  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  practice  of  government,  what  this  man 
means  to  direct  people’s  eyes  to  is  — that 
which,  on  each  occasion,  is  most  useful  to  all 
those  individuals  taken  together,  over  whom 
Government  is  exercised.  But  to  us,  by 
whom  the  powers  of  government  are  exer- 
cised over  them,  — to  us,  so  far  from  being 
most  useful,  that  which  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  them,  would,  on  most  occasions,  be 
calamitous.  Let  this  principle  but  prevail, 
it  is  all  over  with  us.  It  is  our  interest,  that 
the  mass  of  power,  w-ealth,  and  factitious 
dignity  we  enjoy  at  other  people’s  expense, 
be  as  great  as  possible : it  is  theirs,  that  it 
be  as  small  as  possible.  .Judge,  then,  whether 
it  is  not  dangerous  to  us.  And  who  should 
we  think  of  but  ourselves?” 

Thus  far  Wedderburne.  What  this  one 
lawyer  said,  all  those  others  thought.  Ann 
who  knows  how  many  hundred  times  they 
may  not  have  said  it  ? 

Not  long  alter,  I found  myself  in  company 
with  him.  It  was  the  first  time  and  the  only 
one.  It  was  at  the  house  of  my  intimate 
friend  Lind,  of  whom  presetitly.  Any  ac- 
count given  of  me  by  h'm  could  not  but  have 
been  in  an  eminent  degree  favourable.  Wed- 


derburne eyed  me,  but  did  not  speak  to  me. 
He  was  still  Solicitor-General.  With, all  de- 
ference, 1 vejitured  some  slight  question  to 
him.  It  was  of  a sort  that  any  one  could 
have  put  to  any  one.  Answer  short  and  icy. 

VI.  1 come  now  to  Lord  Mansfield.  S'ot 
many  days  from  the  publication  of  the  Frag- 
ment had  elapsed,  when  he  had  not  only 
taken  cognisance  of  it,  but  been  deli;  hted 
by  it.  There  was  in  those  days  a Mr.  Way, 
who  was,  or  had  been,  in  office  under  him, 
and  whom,  it  should  seem,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  to  read  to  him  at  odd 
times.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  employed 
in  reading  this  little  work.  Some  connexions 
of  mine  were  intimate  with  Mr.  Way.  1 he 
effects  produced  by  it  on  the  language  and 
deportment  of  the  noble  and  learned  hearer, 
were  reported  to  them  by  this  reader,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  they  were  not  long  in 
reaching  me.  Some  of  the  remarks  that  dropt 
from  his  Lord  were  also  mentioned.  While 
this  or  that  passage  was  reading  — “ Now,” 
cried  his  Lordship,  “ he  seems  to  be  slum- 
bering:” while  this  or  that  other — “Now  he 
is  awake  again.”  Which  were  the  sleepy 
parts,  which  the  animated  and  animating 
ones,  was  at  that  time  a mystery  to  me : to  me, 
it  was  at  length  cleared  up ; whether  it  be 
so  to  the  reader,  he  will  presently  have  to 
determine. 

This  was  not  the  only  ground  I had  for 
expecting  a favourable  notice  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  On  that  occasion  it  had 
happened  to  me  to  minister,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  to  an  antipathy  of  his:  on  another 
occasion  it  fell  in  my  way  to  minister  to 
his  self-complacency.  I think,  it  was  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  Fragment  on 
Government,  and  that  of  the  Introduction 
to  Morals  and  Legislation,  that  I took  my 
second  trip  to  Paris.  In  the  passage-boat 
from  Dover  I joined  company  with  David 
Martin.  David  Martin  was  a Scotchman : 
he  was  a portrait  painter ; he  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Mansfield ; his  errand  to 
Paris  was  to  procure  an  artist,  to  make  an 
engraving  of  it.  From  an  English  hand,  an 
engraving  that  would  be  satisfactory  was  not 
to  be  had  for  less  than  1500  guine.as.  Strange 
(I  remember  his  mentioning)  w'as  the  artist, 
by  whom  that  price  hud  been  required.  The 
young  paint;  r’s  err  ml  to  Paris  was  to  import 
a clieaper  one.  The  expedition  was  not  al- 
together fruitless.  Two  engravings  there 
are,  and  1 believe  no  more  than  two  consi- 
derable ones,  of  Lord  Mansfield.  One  repre- 
sents him  in  the  zenith  of  his  political  career ; 
the  other,  near  the.  close  of  it.  The  earliest 
is  that  for  which  his  admirers  are  indebted 
to  the  brush,  and  in  no  small  degree  fo  the 
graver,  of  David  Martin.  M hile  at  Par  s, 
Martin  and  I took  up  our  quarters  m the 
same  lodging-house.  His  inquiries  brought 
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liiiti  to  an  engraver,  whose  name  was  Littret 
de  Monliiimj ; they  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment ; I drew  up  the  articles  of  it.  The 
subject  was  not  without  its  difficulties;  the 
language  French  : I am  but  a sorry  French- 
man now;  I was,  I imagine,  not  quite  so  bad 
an  one  then.  My  performance  went  tlirough 
the  hands  of  several  Frenchmen,  artists  as 
well  as  others;  one  alteration  alone  being 
made  in  it ; the  substitution  of  the  word  art 
to  tlie  word  metier,  which,  noth  unconsciously 
offensive  impropriety,  I had  enqdoycd.  The 
artist  was  imported ; but  perseverance  failed : 
the  task  of  finishing  fell  back  into  the  hand 
of  tlie  painter,  as  above. 

Martin  was  familiar  at  Ken  Wood.  To  the 
noble  and  learned  patron,  the  Parisian  e.xpe- 
dition  could  not  be  an  uninteresting  one  : 
particulars  were  called  for  and  given: — the 
document  was  produced.  He  read  it  and  took 
particular  notice  of  it : it  received  his  un- 
qualified approbation.  The  draught  was,  in 
the  whole  complexion  of  it,  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary track  of  business.  He  inquiiied  who  the 
draughtsman  was,  and  was  infonned. 

From  the  first  morning  on  which  I took 
my  seat  on  one  of  the  hired  boards,  that  slid 
from  under  the  officers’  seats  in  the  area  of  the 
King’s  Bench  (it  was  about  ten  years  before 
the  ptiblication  of  the  Fragment),  at  the  head 
of  the  gods  of  my  idolatry,  had  sitten  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice.  What  his  politics  were, 
I did  not  comprehend;  but,  being  his,  they 
could  not  but  be  right.  Days  and  weeks  to- 
gether have  I made  my  morning  pilgrimage 
to  the  chief  seat  of  the  living  idol,  with  a 
devotion  no  less  ardent  and  longing,  and 
somewhat  less  irrational,  than  if  it  had  been 
a dead  one.  Summons  to  the  interior  would 
have  been  admission  into  Paradise.  No  such 
beatification  was  1 [iredestinated  to  receive. 
The  notice  taken  of  my  F/w/weat  had  kindled 
my  hopes;  the  notice  taken  of  my  draught 
Lad  revived  them ; they  were  revived  a second 
tiiiie,  and  with  no  better  result. 

-\mong  my  long-robed  disciple.s,  the  first 
in  the  order  of  time  ( George  Wilson,  silk- 
gownsman,  and  head  of  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
being  second,  and  Romilly  third)  was  John 
JJnd.  Having  received  tlie  Holy  Ghost  — 
as  much  of  it  at  least,  whatever  it  be,  as  the 
bishop  coidd  give  him — he  had  gone  from 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  a chaplainship  at 
the  sublime  Porte.  Dismissed  for  beiiu''  too 
a.reeable  to  his  Excellency’s  mistress,  be  was, 
in  his  passage  through  Warsaw,  retained  to 
read  English  to  a Prince  Czartorinnld,  father 
or  uncle  to  Prince  Adam,  whose  correspon- 
dence with  iiieiq.pears  n my  Pagera  on  Codifi- 
cation, and  uncle  or  cousin  to  the  amiable,  the 
virtuous,  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus,  last  Po- 
lish King  of  the  Ai istocratico-Monarchico- 
Anarchical  He[iublic  of  Poland,  ^^'ith  the 
Prince  he  had  not  been  long,  before  he  was 


taken  from  him  by  the  King.  With  the  rank 
of  Privy  Counsellor  he  was  made  Director  of 
a corps  of  4U0  Cadets,  organized  by  him,  under 
the  orders  of  the  King,  to  serve  as  a seminary 
of  liberal  education,  and  a rampart  against 
priestcraft.  Every  thing  could  not  be  begun 
at  once:  education  at  large  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Jesuits. 

While  he  was  occupied  in  this  charge,  the 
time  came  for  a nephew  of  the  King’s,  Prince 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  to  be  sent  upon  his 
travels.  The  care  of  him  was  given  to  John 
Lind.  It  was  the  time  of  the  first  partition, 
IJnd  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  London, 
when,  under  the  title  of  “ Letters  on  Poland,” 
he  produced  an  octavo  volume,  in  which  the 
atrocity  of  the  transaction  was  painted  in 
lively  and  appropriate  colours.  Aided  by  his 
commissions  and  his  address,  it  procured  for 
the  author  high  and  favourable  notice.  Ho 
was  well  received  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  — . 
Lord  North’s.  He  was  well  received  at  the 
house  of  his  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend 
Brother,  and  at  the  card-table  of  his  not  less 
Reverend  Wife.  He  was  rather  too  much 
at  that  Table;  sometimes  have  I seen  him 
returning  from  it  with  a tolerably  well-filled 
purse,  but  too  often  with  an  empty  one.  His 
connexion  with  the  King  of  Poland  assisted 
his  celebrity  in  bringing  him  acquainted  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  whom  Stanislaus,  during 
a year’s  stay  in  England,  had  been  intimate. 
Lind  was,  in  fact,  the  Resident  of  Poland  at 
the  Court  of  London,  though,  as  being  a sub- 
ject of  the  King  of  England,  he  could  not 
be  received  as  the  representative  of  a foreign 
potentate.  Twice  or  thrice  a-week,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  post  went  out,  he  used  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  master.  Occasion  pressing.  Ire- 
member  with  what  pride  I one  day  oHi'  iated 
as  his  deputy.  In  the  sunshine  of  official  fa- 
vour, he  produced  another  polit  ail  work.  It 
was  entitled,  ” Remarhs  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Thirteenth  Parliament,  It  touches,  how- 
ever, upon  no  others  than  t ose  which  related 
to  the  Colonies,  'l  lie  foundation  he  had  from 
me : it  constitutes  the  first  section  of  the  work. 

I had  committed  to  writin.  , in  the  compass 
of  those  few'  pages,  the  state  of  the  question, 
as  it  had  presented  itself  to  me.  He  informed 
me  of  his  project.  Recollecting  this  paper, 

I put  it  into  his  hand.  Little  did  1 exjiect 
to  see  it  figuring  away  in  print,  much  les.s 
will. out  the  alteration  of  a word,  and  in  a si- 
tuation so  leading  and  con.sjiicuous. 

This  second  work  received  the  commenda- 
tions of  Lord  Mansfield.  'I'he  freedom  with 
which  his  Lordship’s  Quebec  Bill  is  treated 
in  it  was  pardoned  by  him  ; in  declar  tion  and 
appearance  at  least : in  that  parr  I had  not 
any  share  ; but  it  can  scarce  be  that  he  did 
not  think  I bad.  The  basis,  on  w hich  the 
w'hole  work  rested,  could  not  have  been 
unobserved  by  him.  Lind  being  so  much  with 
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Lord  Mansfield,  liis  Lordsliip  could  not  but 
lieara^ain  of  me.  In  f<u;t  he  did  hear  of  me; 
ineiitiou,  as  having  been  iniide  of  me,  was 
every  now  and  then  reported  to  me;  to  the 
last,  however,  I heard  nothing  ax  from  him. 

If  not  by  Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs,  by  the 
general  histories  of  the  time,  I must  su|)pose 
the  reader  more  or  loss  acquainted  witli  tlie 
character  of  Lord  Mansfield.  If  so,  he  cannot 
have  turned  over  many  pages  in  the  Fragment, 
•without  seeing,  that  tlie  [irinciples  displayed 
in  it  stand  in  as  direct  opposition  to  the  so 
well  known  biases  and  endeavours  of  the  great 
Ultra- Tory,  us  can  easily  be  imagined. 

'I'o  rne  all  this  neglect  remained  a mystery. 
The  Chief-Justice  had  retired  fi-om  office, 
perhaps  from  life,  before  my  inquiries  had  led 
me  any  further  into  Constitutional  kw  than 
the  Fragment  shows.  Till  a dozen  years  ago 
or  less,  (will  it  be  believed?)  1 knew  not 
what  was  meant  by  influence.  For  I know 
not  how  long,  my  mind  remained  fast  bound 
in  the  silken  chains  thrown  around  it  by  his 
eloquence.  When  quibbles  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  purpose,  he  would  speak  slightingly 
of  them,  and  1 thought  him  liberal.  Invec- 
tives rained  upon  him,  but  I thought  him 
calumniated.  As  the  American  controversy, 
the  badness  of  the  only  arguments  employed 
against  bad  government,  whether  on  the  one 
side  of  the  tvater  or  the  other,  had  left  me 
sticking  to  it.  Party,  I belonged  to  none : 
I knew  not  what  sort  of  a thing  party  was. 
In  that  book  of  Lind’s,  1 had  placed  the  ques- 
tion, as  above,  on  the  ground  of  the  greatest 
happines.s  of  the  greatest  number,  meaning  al- 
ways in  both  countries  taken  together.  With 
me  it  was  a matter  of  calculation  : pains  and 
pleasures,  the  elements  of  it.  No  party  had 
argued  the  question,  or  taken  it  up,  on  that 
ground.  No  party  had  any  stomach  for  cal- 
culation; none,  perhaps,  would  have  known 
very  well  how  to  go  about  it,  if  they  had. 
The  battle  was  fought  by  assertion.  Hit/ht 
Was  the  weapon  employed  on  both  sides. 
“ We  have  a right  to  be  as  we  now  choose 
to  be,”  said  people  on  the  American  side. 
“We  have  a right  to  continue  to  make  you 
what  we  choose  you  should  be,”  said  rulers 
on  the  English  side.  “ We  have  a right  to 
legislate  over  them,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
tax  them,”  said  Lord  Camden,  by  way  of  set- 
tling the  matter  ; as  if  irreconcileahle  interests 
could  be  reconciled  by  a distinction  tvithout 
a dilference.  When  our  self-styled  Represen- 
tatives join  with  King,  Lords,  and  Soldiers, 
in  forcing  us  to  give  them  money,  — speaking 
to  the  King,  they  say — we  give  it  you.  “ Do- 
ing this,”  said  the  \Vhig  ChanceH'or,  “is  not 
making  laws:”  revenue  laws  are  not  laws. 
By  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proved,  that 
if,  before  he  takes  your  purse,  a highwayman 
says  Give  it  me,  this  will  not  be  robbing  you. 

1 have  been  running  wild:  age  does  so  upon 


stories  of  younger  years.  I come  back  to  the 

aversion.  1 come  biu’k  to  the  fruit  of  it the 

neglect  which  sat  so  lieavy  upon  me.  What 
remains  is  — to  reconcile  the  belief  of  it,  with 
the  delight  afforded  by  the  same  work  at  the 
same  time,  a.s  proved  to  me  by  the  unques- 
tionable evidence  above  mentioned.  The  task 
will  not  be  a difficult  one. 

There  was  a heart-burning  between  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  am!  the  Author  of 
the  Commentaries.  In  the  King’s  Bench, 
while  liis  Lordship  was  Chief,  Sir  William 
was  Puisne.  To  the  Puisne,  sitting  on  the 
same  Bench  wdth  the  scorning  and  overpower- 
ing Chief,  was  sitting  in  hot  water.  “ I have 
not  been  consulted,  and  I will  bj  heard,”  said 
another  of  his  Puisnes  once  in  my  hearing ; 
it  was  Willes,  son  to  the  Chief  Justice.  B j 
to  return  to  Blackstone.  The  state  of  hu- 
mours could  no  longer  be  concealed,  when, 
for  quiet,  the  weaker  party  was  glad  to  slip 
down  from  the  King’s  Bench  into  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  All  this  put  together  — if  the 
Fragment  be  looked  into  in  this  view,  there 
will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  much  difficulty 
in  discovering,  which  were  the  sleepy,  which 
the  awakening  parts.  In  some  were  seen  the 
tormentor  of  his  tormentor ; hence  the  de- 
lectation : in  others,  a liberalism  and  a logic, 
threatening  his  despotism  and  his  rhetoric ; 
hence  the  aversion. 

VII.  Now  opens  a very  different  scene: 
cliief  pkee.  Bo  wood.  In  the  year  17H1  and 
not  before,  not  kss  than  five  years  after  its 
publication,  the  Fragment  — for  such  Avas  the 
declaratio.i  made — produced  me  a visit  from 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  ; that  visit,  kindness, 
— and  that  sort  and  degree  of  esteem,  which 
it  belongs  to  any  person,  rather  than  to  the 
object  of  it,  to  call  by  its  appropriate  name. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexpected. 
By  Lord  Mansfield  I was  disappointed;  at 
Lord  Shelburne’s  I was  indemnified : at 
Ken  Wood,  I should  have  bee.  mortified  and 
disgusted ; at  Bowood  I was  caressed  and 
delighted.  A novel — nor  that  altogether 
an  uninteresting  one  — might  be  made,  out 
of  a correct  and  unvarnished  picture,  of  the 
incidents,  to  which  that  visit,  to  a garret  at 
Lincoln’s- Inn,  gave  birth.  Fifty  years  hence, 
if  I have  nothing  else  to  do,  I will  set  about  it. 

Of  esteem,  not  to  speak  of  affection,  marks 
more  unequivocal  one  man  could  not  receive 
from  another,  than,  in  the  course  of  about 
twelve  years,  1 received  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne. But  for  such  only  as  belong  to  the 
great  public  purpose  in  view,  can  time  or 
room  be  found  here.  One  thing  will  be  found 
not  altogether  foreign  to  it.  Though  not  its 
existence,  my  attachment  to  the  great  cause 
(jf  mankind  received  its  first  encouragement, 
and  its  first  development,  in  the  affections 
I found  in  that  heart,  and  the  company  I 
found  in  that  house.  Amongst  the  ifieiid- 
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ships  it  gave  me,  was  Dumont’s  ; one  that  it 
helped  to  form,  was  Romilly’s. 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  the  visit 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn  produced  one  of  some  mi- 
nutes to  Shelburne  House,  and  that,  one  of 
some  weeks  to  Bovvood.  This  had  not  lasted 
man  V days,  when  the  purpose  of  it,  or  at  least 
one  purpose,  w'as  declared  to  me.  A scene 
took  place,  the  remembrance  of  which  is,  at 
more  than  forty  years  distance,  as  fresh  in 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday. 
The  rest  of  the  company  used  to  sit  down  to 
supper:  I not.  A little  before  they  repaired 
to  the  supper  table,  I used  to  retire  for  the 
night.  In  my  way  was  a room,  on  a table 
in  which,  the  guests  used  to  receive  or  de- 
posit the  lights  they  had  need  of  in  passing 
to  and  from  their  sev'eral  apartments.  Re- 
pairing to  it  one  evening  for  my  candles,— 
in  the  act  of  taking  them  up,  I was  met  by 
the  Master  of  the  House,  with  those  which 
he  came  to  deposit.  “ Mr.  Bentham,”  said 
he,  candles  in  hand — “Mr.  Bentham,”  in  a 
tone  somewhat  hurried,  as  his  manner  some- 
times was,  “ W'hat  is  it  you  can  do  for  me?” 
My  surprise  could  not  but  be  visible.  Can- 
dles still  in  hand — “ Nothingatall,  my  Lord,” 
said  1 ; “ nothing  that  I know  of  : I never 
said  I could  : 1 am  like  the  Prophet  lialaam: 
the  word  that  God  putteth  into  my  mouth  — 
that  alone  can  1 ever  speak.”  For  discern- 
ment he  was  eminent;  for  quickness  of  con- 
ception not  less  so.  He  took  this  for  what 
it  w.is  meant  for — a declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. He  deposited  his  candles ; I went 
otf  with  mine.  If  by  this  rencontre  any  ex- 
pectation of  his  was  disappointed, — neither 
his  kindness,  nor  the  mai  ks  of  his  esteem, 
were  lessened.  Some  years  after,  more  than 
once  did  it  happen  to  me  to  do  somethini/ 
for  him.  But,  so  it  happened,  it  was  always 
in  pursuit  of  my  own  views  of  things — in  the 
pursuit  of  the  greuteHt  hnj)pines.<i  principle ; 
and  whatever  was  done,  nothing  did  he  know 
of  it  till  after  it  was  done.  I shall  again  have 
to  speak  of  him  presently. 

VIII.  Another  cause  may  perhaps  have  had 
its  share  in  producing  the  visit  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne to  the  assailant  of  the  Commentaiies:  a 
breach  (1  mean)  between  the  Lord  and  the 
Commentator.  The  fact  was  once  men- 
tioned, but  neither  time  nor  particulars  ever 
known  to  me.  If  it  was  by  the  above  sup- 
posed confederacy  that  the  visit  was  so  long 
retarded,  and  at  that  time  this  breach  recent, 
— ])V  that  stimulus  was  perhaps  given  the  force, 
by  which  at  last  their  trammels  were  broken 
through. 

Blackstone  seems  to  have  had  something 
about  him,  that  rendered  breaches  with  him 
not  ditfieult.  It  was  while  I was  a child 
without  a guide,  — idling,  trembling,  and 
hiding  myself  at  Queen’s  College  Oxford, — 
that  the  Commentator,  then  Fellow  of  All 


Souls,  took  possession  of  the  new  created  Law 
Professorship.  Browne,  Provost  of  Queen’s, 
was  then  Vice-Chancellor.  Professor  served 
V’ice- Chancellor  with  notice,  accompanving 
it  with  a claim  of  precedence.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  when  in  the  streets,  was,  and  I 
suppose  is,  preceded  by  a stick  with  silver  on 
it,  called  a mace,  and  a man  called  a beadle 
to  carry  it.  “ Let  him  walk,”  said  Browne, 
“ before  my  Beadle.” 

Lord  Shelburne  had  been  the  making  of 
Blackstone.  The  Lord  had  been  in  personal 
favour  with  George  111.  He  introduced  the 
Lecturer,  and  made  the  Monarch  sit  to  be 
lectured  : so  he  himself  told  me.  The  lec- 
turer, as  any  body  may  see,  shewed  the  King 
how  Majesty  is  God  upon  earth  : Majesty 
could  do  no  less  than  make  him  a Judge  for 
it.  Blasphemy  is — saying  any  thing  a Judge 
can  gratify  himself,  or  thinks  he  can  recom- 
mend himself,  by  punishing  a man  for.  If 
tailoring  a man  out  wdth  God’s  attributes, 
and  under  that  very  name,  is  blasphemy,  none 
was  ever  so  rank  as  Blackstone’s.  The  Com- 
mentaries remain  unprosecuted ; the  poison 
still  injected  into  all  eyes  : piety  is  never  of- 
fended by  it : it  may  be  perhaps,  should  piety 
in  high  places  ever  cease  to  be  a tool  of  des- 
potism. 

I,  too,  heard  the  lectures ; age,  sixteen  ; 
and  even  then,  no  small  part  of  them  with 
rebel  ears.  The  attributes,  I remember,  in 
particular,  stuck  in  my  stomach.  No  such 
audacity,  how'ever,  as  that  of  publishing  my 
rebelbon,  was  at  that  time  in  my  thoughts. 

IX.  Now  as  to  Lord  Camden.  1 he  prepa- 
ratory mention  of  Lord  Shelburne  was  neces- 
sary to  the  mention  of  his  political  associates 
and  advisers,  and  in  particular  this  their  Chief. 
I was  already  at  Bowood,  when  tlie  Ex-Chan- 
cellor, with  his  unmarried  daughter,  made 
their  appearance.  The  marked  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  me  in  that  family,  could 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  spoken  of  to  the  grave  personage. 
From  the  very  first,  however,  the  manner  of 
his  address  to  me  carried  with  it  in  rny  eyes 
a sort  of  coldness  and  reserve.  This  being 
the  first  time  of  my  seeing  him, — I was  not 
in  a condition  to  form  an  immediate  judg- 
ment, whether  such  was  his  general  manner, 
or  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  it,  that 
applied  in  a particular  manner  to  myself. 

Of  the  drift  of  my  book,  and  the  sort  of 
sensation  it  had  made,  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  should  have  been  ignorant : 
not  a syllable  on  the  subject  did  he  ever  say 
to  me.  He  saw  the  countenance  that  was 
shown  to  me  by  every  body  else : no  such 
countenance  did  he  ever  show  to  me.  No 
advance  did  I ever  make  to  him : to  him,  in 
bis  situation,  it  belonged,  not  to  me,  in  mine, 
to  make  advances.  On  no  occasion  did  he 
ever  make  any  to  me. 
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Xot  many  days  had  dapsed,  when  a little 
incident  helped  to  streiiptheii  my  snspieions. 
One  ev’cniriij  after  dinner,  Mi.s.-J  Pratt  was 
sijifring : I was  aecompanyin,"  lieron  a violin. 
“ Xot  so  loud!  Not  so  loud!  Mr.  Beiithain!” 
cried  Lord  Camden,  tone  and  manner  but  too 
plaiidy  indicatiiifr  displeasure. 

“ You  eat  too  much,  Mr.  Bentham !”  said 
he  one  day  to  me ; nor  Wtvs  there  any  want 
of  hearers.'  “ You  eat  too  much.  Reading 
so  much  as  you  do,  two  or  three  ounces  a- 
day  should  be  enough  for  you.”  The  fact 

was all  the  rest  of  the  company  sat  down 

to  two  meals  of  meat : I,  unless  when  forced, 
never  to  more  than  one.  At  that  one,  if  e.\- 
ress  was  ever  observed,  none  was  ever  e.\pe- 
ricnced.  Two  purposes  seemed  as  if  aimed 
at : representing  me  as  a glutton,  and  repre- 
senting me  as  that  sort  of  bookworm,  by 
which  nothing  could  ever  be  “ done  for"  his 
noble  friend.  In  a similar  strain  was  what 
little  he  ever  said  to  me.  “ But  your  own 
deportment says  somebody  — “ may  there 
not  have  been  something  in  it  tl)at  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him  ?”  To  this  point  1 shall  speak 
presently. 

A man  of  such  celebrity,  and  who  had  for 
so  many  years  occupied  the  first  places  in  the 
law,  could  not  fail  of  awakening,  in  a man 
in  my  sitviation  and  of  mij  turn  of  mind,  a 
desire  to  form  some  conception  of  the  bent 
of  his.  I observed  his  conversation;  lob- 
served  the  books  he  opened,  and  set  before 
him.  I watched  with  particular  interest 
every  opportunity  of  observing,  whether  the 
system  of  law  ever  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  as  being,  in  any  part  of  it,  or  as  to  any 
point  in  it,  susceptible  of  melioration.  By 
nothing  1 could  ever  catch,  could  I ever 
divine  that  any  such  conception  had  ever 
entered  into  his  head:  — with  the  exception 
of  here  and  there  an  anecdote,  such  as  the 
sphere  he  had  always  moved  in  could  not  fail 
to  have  furnished  him  with,  I heard  nothing 
in  his  talk  that  might  not  have  been  heard  in 
any  drawing-room,  or  in  siny  colTeehouse. 

X.  I come  now  to  John  Dunning. 

It  was  one  ^evening  after  dinner  that  he 
made  his  appearance.  He  came  fresh  from 
Bristol,  of  which  city  he  was  Recorder.  I 
found  him  standing  in  a small  circle,  recount- 
ing his  exploits.  They  were  such  as,  when 
associated  with  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  them,  and  the  feelings  that  sat  on  his  coun- 
tenance, brought  up  to  me  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Jefferies.  He  had  been  the  death  of  two 
human  beings : he  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
regretting  there  had  not  been  two  thousand. 
Upon  my  approach,  the  scowl  that  sat  on  his 
brow  seemed  more  savage  than  before.  The 
cause  1 had  not  at  the  time  any  suspicion  of: 
the  effect  was  but  too  visible.  As  1 came 
up,  he  was  wiping  his  face  : the  weather  was 
warm,  and  he  had  in  various  ways  been  heated. 


It  was  the  tail  only  of  a sentence  that  I 
heard.  It  appeared  to  me  incorrect : 1 ex- 
pressed a hope  that  it  was  so.  Subdued  and 
respectful  fl  well  remember')  was  my  tone; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  to  which 
no  member  of  the  Bar  could  have  been  un- 
accustomed,— the  temerity,  such  as  it  was, 
was  by  no  mean.s  unaccompanied  with  the 
fear  of  giving  offence.  The  scowl  was  deeper 
still : he  made  no  answer  : he  took  no  further 
notice  of  me  : bystanders  smothered  a lifter 
as  w'ell  as  they  could.  Supper  was  soon  after 
served:  it  was  a meal  of  which  1 never  par- 
took. He  went  off  the  next  morning:  1 saw 
no  more  of  him  : I had  seen  rpiite  as  much  as 
was  agreeable  to  me. 

In  conversation  with  Imrd  .Shelburne  once, 
an  observation  of  mine  was  — that  what 
Junius  says  of  the  practice  of  the  long  robe, 
when  he  calls  it  “ the  indiscriminate  defence 
of  Right  and  Wro7if/,"  is  not  precisely  true  ; 
for  that,  upon  the  whole,  Wrony,  in  his  quality 
of  best  customer,  enjoys  a pretty  decided  pre- 
ference. “ Natural  enough,”  replied  my  noble 
friend : and  I remember  hearing  it  observed 
of  Dunning,  that  he  never  seemed  to  do  the 
thing  so  much  con  ainore,  as  when  the  wrong 
was  on  his  side. 

XI.  Last  comes  Colonel  Barre. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bovvood,  he  too  found  me 
already  established  there : Barre  was  a per- 
fect man  of  the  world.  Dunning  was  sitting 
for  one  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  seats  : Barre  for 
another.  Speeches  are  assigned  to  him  in 
the  Debates,  and  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
Junius  : — similes  are  there  ascribed  to  “ Mr. 
Burke  ;”  “ sarcasms”  to  “ Colonel  Barre.” 
But  his  great  merit  was  martyrdom : he  had 
suffered  under  the  third  of  the  Georges,  as 
of  late  Sir  Robert  Wilson  un  er  the  fourth. 
Being  a soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  regarded 
as  being,  in  a more  e.vdusive  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  his  patron.  When  the  patron  became 
Minister,  an  indemnity,  value  XJOOO  a-year, 
was  given  to  the proteijf.  During  liis  ministry, 
the  patron  occupied  the  villa  at  Streatham, 
at  which  Brewer  I'lirale  used  to  entertain 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  their  associates  I was 
sitting  tliere  after  dinner  with  Lord  Shelburne 
and  Barre,  — no  one  else  present  hut  Lady 
Shelburne,  — when  the  print  was  brought  in, 
which  represents  Lord  Shelburne  giving  the 
dole  to  Barre  in  the  character  of  lielisarius  : 
both  are  striking  likenesses. 

Now  as  to  wliat  passed  at  Bowood  be- 
tween him  and  me.  Towards  others,  his 
deportment  was  easy  : towards  myself,  .state- 
ly, distant,  and  significant.  What  (said  I 
to  myself)  can  I do  to  propitiate  ibis  minor 
divinity?  Except  from  the  sort  of  reports 
which  give  nothing  but  the  surface,  he  was 
.-iltogether  unknown  to  me.  In  my  port- 
manteau I had  imported  two  articles  : — an 
unfinished  quarto  in  print,  of  which  pre- 
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Eently,  — and  a manuscript  of  between  a 
dozen  and  a score  of  pages.  It  was  an  attack 
upon  JJcodaiids.  When  a man,  who  has  a 
child  and  a waggon,  loses  the  child  by  the 
waggon’s  going  over  it,  — a notion,  that  my 
paper  had  been  labouring  to  produce,  was — 
that  the  loss  of  the  child  would  be  suH'ering 
enough,  without  the  loss  of  the  waggon’s 
being  added  to  it.  Different  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  the  opinion  of  the  sages  of 
the  law;  so,  of  course,  of  those  who  w'orship 

them “ English”  arc  all  our  institutions: 

this,  as  well  as  every  other. 

The  Colonel  being  a soldier,  not  a lawyer, 
while  presenting  him  with  this  specimen  of 
them,  little  did  I think  of  encountering  in 
his  mind  any  very  formidable  prepossession. 
Vain  confidence ! 

One  day,  finding  him  alone  at  the  common 
reading-table,  I put  into  his  hand  my  little 
paper.  A day  or  two  after,  I ventured  to 
ask  whether  it  had  been  looked  at.  “ Mr. 
Bentham,”  said  he,  returning  it  with  a look 
and  tone  of  scorn,  “yo«  have  got  into  a 
scrape." 

“ Scrape,  Colonel!  what  scrape?  I know 
of  no  scrape  the  case  admits  of.”  No  answer. 
The  unfortunate  paper  was  pocketed.  1 went 
my  way,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

“ You  are  a greenhorn;  you  know  nothing 
of  the  world.  You  wrote  that  book  of  your’s; 
you  made  your  foolish  attacks  upon  the  law- 
yers ; you  thought  it  would  be  a treat  to  us 
to  see  you'  running  at  them  ; you  are  a silly 
fellow;  you  don’t  know  how  necessary  they 
are  to  us.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Dev- 
dand.'t?  Y'ou  thought  to  cut  a tigure  ; you 
have  got  yourself  into  a scrape."  In  this  para- 
phnise,  I found  the  interpretation  — the  only 
one  1 could  ever  find  — for  the  appalling  rid- 
dle. A confirmation,  which  this  interpretation 
received,  will  be  seen  presently.  It  was  not, 
however,  received  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Meantime,  a little  incident  rendered  me 
a little  more  fortunate  : it  recovered  tor  me 
more  or  less  of  the  ground  which  the  Deo- 
dand  had  lost  me.  It  was  at  the  dawn  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Some  of  the  leading 
men  were  in  London.  The  Lansdowne  House 
cook  not  being  yet  arrived  from  the  country 
(it  was  the  autumn  of  1788),  the  dinner  was 
given  at  Colonel  Rarre’s.  Circumstances  were 
such,  that  1 could  not  well  have  been  left  out 
of  the  invitation.  In  the  drawing-room,  the 
cotiversation  turned  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mon’s debates.  The  Colonel’s  name  had  been 
looked  for  and  not  found,  't  he  retnark  touched 
upon  a sore  place  — so  I found  afterwards. 
Embarrassment  was  visible.  I stept  in  to  his 
relief.  “ M.  le  Colonel,"  said  1,  “ est  comme 
le  Dieu  ilaiis  la  fable  : il  ne  puroit  qne  da  is 
les  grandes  occasions."  A buzz  of  a[)plause 
run  round  : the  Colonel,  whom  7 had  got  out 
of  this  scrape,  was  most  conspicuous  and  most 
audible. 
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It  \yas  two  or  three  years  after  this  that 
the  enigma  ot  the  scrape  received  the  solu- 
tion above  hinted  at.  When  my  proposal,  for 
a Penitentiary  System  upon  the  Panopticon 
plan,  had  received  acceptance,  Colonel  Bat  re, 
with  every  body  else,  knew  of  it. 

Speaking  to  a common  friend  who  had  been 

acting  officially  on  the  occasion  of  it, “I 

am  giad,”  said  he,  “ to  see  Mr.  Bentham 
turning  his  hand  to  useful  things.”  Seeing 
that  I do  not  betray  his  name,  the  frieml, 
whether  he  remembers  it  or  no,  will,  1 hope, 
pardon  me.*  Why  was  the  one  thing  useful, 
while  the  other  was  so  much  otherwise  as  to 
have  got  me  into  a scrape  ? The  reader  has, 
perhaps,  already  answered  for  me.  Neither 
the  lawyer  tribe,  nor  any  other  section  of  the 
ruling  few,  had  any  visible  interest  in  the 
evils  to  which  the  Panopticon  plan  would 
have  applied  a remedy.  A prison,  in  which 
all  the  prisoners  could,  at  all  times,  be  seen  at 
a glance  by  the  keeper,  — without  his  being 
seen  by  any  of  them,  or  changing  his  place, — 
W'as  more  intelligible  than  a dvodand  : and, 
if  a man,  who  had  then  the  whole  Ministry 
with  him  . — Pitt,  Dundas,  Rose,  every  body 
— could  be  said  to  be  in  a scrape,  it  could 
not  be  a very  pitiable  one. 

I have  mentioned  the  Colonel’s  embarrass- 
ment. 'I'he  cause  of  it  was  this;  1 knew  it 
not  till  afterwards.  Person  and  manner  im- 
posing ; self-i)ossession  perfect.  But  igno- 
rance was  e.xtraordinary  ; extraordinary  even 
in  Honourable  House:  indolence,  no  less  so. 
From  Dunning,  the  patron  used  to  extract 
his  informcition ; to  Barn',  he  w'as  forced  to 
administer  it.  “ The  trouble  I used  to  have 
in  fighting  him  up,”  (that  was  L<  rd  Shel- 
burne’s expression  to  me  one  day)  “ is  alto- 
gether incoiicei  vahle.” 

'I'he  in  ptitude  of  the  showy  soldier  may 
perhaps  furnish  an  atiditional  means  of  inter- 
pret.ition  for  the  ^'Vi'hat-can-you-do-for-meV' 

The  Ministry  (Lord  North’s)  was  already 
tottering.  In  America,  the  war  of  inisgovern- 
ment,  against  the  only  possible  good  govern- 
ment, was  unpromising.  Pi'  filing  by  the 
weakness  of  England,  Ireland  had  raised 
herself  within  an  ace  of  independence.  It 
was  her  gninquennium  ; it  was  her  golden 
age  : by  universal  confession,  it  was  an  age  of 
concord,  traiKiuillify,  morality,  festivity,  and 
hajipiness.  But  for  the  sinister  aristocratieal 
interest  of  1 er  Whig  Chief,  Charlemout, — 
she  would  have  subsiitiitvd,  to  her  sti.l  in- 
creasing misery,  (hat  f l.'city  which  can  never 
be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  till  it 
has  b,'  ti  imported  from  the  other. 

As  > in  stry  darkened,  Opposition bri,  htin- 
ed.  Alwa.s  on  the  watch  for  men  of  tali  nts 

• ■•'ir  Evan  Nepean,  sue  essiteiy  L'l  d r-J'ecri- 
t ry  of  St  te,  and  SecieOiry  to  the  Admiralty. 

J ince  this  sheet  was  sent  to  press,  his  decease  has 
been  announced  in  the  newspapers. 
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in  all  lines,  Lord  Shelburne  was  now  on  the 
look-out  for  recruits  in  the  line  of  politics, 
lie  h;id  felt  the  want  of  them;  it  has  been 
seen  how.  Uunning  could  not  be  at  the  Ear 
or  at  Chambers,  and  in  the  House,  at  the 
same  time. 

XII.  This  greatest  happiness  principle  had 
been  declared  danc/eroun of  course  every 
consistent  application  of  it : this  was  from 
Alexander  Wedderburne.  Comes  now  a con- 
firmation by  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Dunning: 
words  different,  for  so  circumstances  re- 
quired: meaning,  the  same.  The  I/Xroduction 
to  Morals  and  Legislation,  was  not  [)ublished 
till  1789:  it  had  been  printed,  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  in  1781 ; the  second  edition  of  it 
is  now  in  the  press.  In  the  trunk,  which 
accompanied  me  to  Bowood,  in  1781,  was  a 
copy  of  it : it  had  not  been  long  there,  before 
it  was  in  Lord  Shelburne’s  hands. 

All  the  entreaties  I could  use  were  insuffi- 
cient, to  prevent  him  from  treating  the  Ladies 
with  it  at  the  breakfast  table.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  general  complexion  of  it,  in  one  par- 
ticular it  was  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  such 
an  auditory.  In  some  eight  or  ten  places, 
the  reader  will,  in  the  second  edition,  meet 
witli  the  word  sexual.  In  the  place  of  this, 
stands,  in  the  first  edition,  a word,  more  ap- 
positely stationed  in  a medical  advertisement, 
than  in  the  places  in  which  1 had  seated  it. 
When  the  word  bolted  out,  some  little  em- 
barrassment was  the  consequence.  At  length, 
the  word  certain  presented  itself  to  the  noble 
Lecturer, — and,  by  the  help  of  the  sub- 
stantive significative  of  the  subject-matter, 
together  with  the  pause  and  the  confusion, 
constituted  a succedaneum,  and  tliat  a toler- 
ably adequate  one.  — The  Lectures  had  not 
been  numerous,  when,  to  my  no  small  relief, 
an  influx  of  company  put  an  end  to  them. 

Before  I left  Bowood,  — Lord  Shelburne, 
after  observing  to  me,  “ how  new  the  sub- 
ject was  to  him,  and  how  ill  qualified  he  was 
of  himself  to  appreciate  a work,  in  which  so 
much  depth  of  thought  had  been  displayed,” 
informed  me,  “ that  his  intention  was  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  consideration  of  men  better  qua- 
lified than  himself  to  comprehend  its  merits, 
and  derive  the  profit  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  it;”  and,  in  this  view,  Lord  Camden  and 
Mr.  Dunning  were  particularized.” 

I had  not  been  long  in  London,  on  my  re- 
turn from  Bowood,  when  I received  a visit 
from  Lord  Shelburne.  “ I will  deal  plainly 
with  you,”  said  he:  “ I told  you  I should  put 
your  book  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Camden 
and  Mr.  Dunning.  I have  done  so.  Lord 
Camden  acknowledged  its  merits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a theoretical  work ; but  he  confessed 
he  had  found  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing it,  and  if  such  is  the  case  with  me  (said 
he),  I leave  you  to  imagine  how  it  may  be 
with  the  generality  of  readers.”  Thus  far 


Lord  Shelburne.  Of  Dunning’s  opinion  I 
recollect  not  any  particulars : it  was  but  too 
plainly  of  the  same  cast. 

Here  was  a second  “scrape:"  — another 
work,  by  the  same  man,  by  whom  nothing 
“ eoxdd  be  done  for"  the  head  of  a party  : a 
work  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  “ useful 
thinys.”  Thus  incompreliensiljle  was  it  to  the 
wisest  of  the  wise.  It  has  not  been  so  to 
babes  and  sucklings.  Two  boys  of  sixteen 
have  been  giving  a spontaneous  reading  to  it: 
in  the  person  of  a tailor,  it  has  found  a spon- 
taneous and  un[)aid  Editor,  who,  having  read 
it  as  an  amateur,  gives  himself  in  this  way  a 
second  reading  of  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  that 
one  in  French,  for  which  so  much  xtsc  has 
been  found,  or  at  least  thought  to  be  found, 
in  other  countries. 

Of  the  cifects,  of  that  report,  on  me,  — a 
conce|)tion  may  be  formed  from  the  above- 
mentioned  dates.  The  work  would  not  have 
come  out  when  it  did,  in  1789,  but  for  George 
Wilson. 

Xlll.  One  objection  remains : and  my  hy- 
pothesis must,  if  possible,  be  cleared  of  it. 
“ Nothing  intentionally  disagreeable  in  you 
did  any  of  these  personages  see,”  says  some- 
body: “ this,  you  may  have  credit  for,  with- 
out much  difficulty.  But,  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  a man,  there  may  be  disagreeable  matter 
to  any  amount,  without  his  intending  it.  Can 
you  be  quite  sure,  that  something  of  this  sort 
may  not  have  had  place  in  your  case':*  for,  if 
yes,  then  this,  and  not  your  reforms  and  im- 
provements, may  have  been  the  thing  that 
set  them  against  you:  and  if  so,  your  proof 
fails.” 

The  answer  will,  I hope,  be  a tolerably 
satisfactory  one.  In  the  case  of  Wedder- 
burne, the  person  had  not  been  seen : the  work 
was  not  only  the  sole  object  of  displeasure, 
but  the  declared  cause  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  person 
was  never  seen  in  such  sort  as  to  be  known 
in  conjunction  with  the  name.  In  the  case 
of  the  disdainful  soldier,  not  only  the  con- 
tempt, but  the  cause  of  it,  was  declared : 
declared  before  any  other  had  any  time  for 
coming  into  existence. 

For  the  two  remaining  cases,  I must  take 
other  ground.  If,  in  the  eyes  of  the  two 
great  law'yers,  or  either  of  them,  cause  of 
personal  disgust  towards  the  Author  had  had 
place,  and  that  in  such  degree  as  to  extend 
itself  to  the  work, — let  it  be  judged  whe- 
ther the  effect  could  have  failed  to  be  still 
more  sensible  on  that  sex,  whose  sensibility, 
in  such  a case,  is  naturally  so  much  more 
acute.  True  it  is,  that  what,  on  this  or  that 
iiulividual  occasion,  may  have  been  the  sort 
of  sentiment  produced  in  the  mind  of  this  or 
that  individual  of  the  one  sex,  by  the  person 
or  deportment  of  this  or  that  one  of  the  other, 
is  not  of  itself  of  any  great  political  moment. 
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But  whether,  — on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
obeyed  and  paid,  as  guardians  ot  the  happi- 
ness of  the  species,  — there  be  a cons[)iracy, 
and  that  a standing  one,  and  till  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States  afforded  one  excep- 
tion, a universal  one  — a conspiracy  against 
that  of  which  they  are  the  professed  guar- 
dians— tliis  is  no  such  trifle. 

To  close  the  evidence  against  the  con- 
spiracy, 1 must  now  call  two  Ladies.  What 
I have  to  say  is  not  of  a nature  to  point  any 
sentiment  of  disrespect  towards  cither  of  them: 
and,  if  it  were,  they  are  not  in  a condition  to 
be  much  affected  by  it. 

1.  Enter,  first,  Miss  Pratt.  When  upon  my 
fiddle’s  overpowering  her  voice,  the  jiart  of 
Hogarth’s  enraged  musician  was  played  by  her 
noble  and  learned  fiithcr,  his  rage  was  render- 
ed the  less  distressing  to  me  by  his  daughter’s 
not  appearing  to  be  a sharer  in  it.  Not  that 
there  was  not  war  between  us  : not  that  she 
was  not  the  aggressor ; but,  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  it  was  any  thing  but  that. 
I reinembor  not  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  this,  that  a letter  came  to  me,  as  from 
a gentleman,  who  had  been  of  the  company, 
alluding  to  offence  received  from  me,  and 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  a rencontre.  The 
gentleman  was  a quiet  gentleman,  and  nothing 
had  passed  between  us.  — It  was  a forgery  : 
the  forger  was  discovered ; it  was  Miss  Pratt. 
Flagrant  was  the  enormity.  The  investiga- 
tion had  not  been  indelicate.  Vengeance 
would  have  been  justice.  But  mediatrixcs 
surrounded  me.  Mercy  took  the  place  of  jus- 
tice. The  father  was  neither  party  nor  privy. 
This  was  the  first  time  of  my  seeing  the  lady ; 
it  was  also  the  last.  More  than  thirty  years 
had  elapsed,  when  the  aunt  of  the  lale  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  being  in  com|)any  with 
a friend  of  mine,  took  notice  of  the  pb  asant 
days  she  had  that  year  passed  at  Be; wood. 
The  adversary  .she  had  made  to  herself  was 
not  unretnembered. 

At  tills  time,  or  some  subsequent  one,  I 
received  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  family,  a 
general  invitation  from  her  now  noble  bro- 
ther, the  present  Marquis.  Sensiliility  to  the 
kindness  was  not  wanting.  But  he  had  not 
been  witness  to  any  thing  of  what  had  fallen 
on  me  from  his  father : without  business  or 
special  invitation,  I never  went  anywhere: 
and  a house  in  wdiich  the  head  is  cold,  is  not 
a house  to  visit  at.  This  last  piece  of  evi- 
dence is  upon  my  brief;  but  in  a court  of 
justice  1 should  pause  before  I called  the 
witness.  The  invitation  was  of  the  number 
of  those,  w'hicli  are  not  quite  so  likely  to  be 
remembered  by  the  giver  as  by  the  receiver. 

2.  Ne.xt  comes  Dunning.  Her  hus- 
band, on  his  arrival  at  Bowoo'd,  found  her 
there,  and  he  left  her  there.  Her  stay  was 
considerable  — her  voice,  too,  my  fiddle  had 
accompanied,  as  also  her  piano,  on  which  she 


tvas  a proficient.  No  complaint  of  over- 
loudness there.  The  aversion,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  had  been  conceived  by  the  hus- 
band — had  it  been  shared  in  by  the  wife  ? 
About  ten  or  eleven  years  hud  elapsed,  when 
an  incident  occurred,  which  may  be  regarded 
perhaps  as  afiording  some  proof  of  the  nega- 
tive. 

Lord  Ashburton  had  paid  the  debt  of  na- 
ture. One  day,  at  Lansdowme  House,  the 
master  of  it  took  me  aside,  and  in  express 
terms,  after  an  eidogium  pronounced  on  the 
dow'ager,  gave  it  me  as  his  opinion,  that 
should  my  wishes  point  that  way,  disappoint- 
ment w'as  not  much  to  be  apprehended.  The 
case  W'as  sulficiently  intelligible.  The  Lady’s 
only  son — the  present  Lord  — was  a minor, 
and  in  tender  age.  “ Your  son,”  said  he, 
“ requires  a guardian.  Mr  Bentham  would  be 
a faithful  one.  Your  brothers  are  engrossed 
by  other  cares.”  No  such  conversation  had 
indeed  been  mentioned  tome;  but  circum- 
stances sufficiently  spoke  it.  My  surprise 
was  considerable : gratitude  not  inferior.  But 
the  offer  was  of  the  sort  of  those  which  may 
be  received  in  any  numbers,  while  at  most 
only  one  at  a time  can  be  profited  by.  I have 
mentioned  brothers.  Tlie  founder  of  the 
Baring  dynasty  w'as  one  of  them.  He  and 
1 w'ere  good  friends. 

Much  of  all  this  is  but  too  little  to  the  pur- 
pose. But  what  is  to  the  purpose  is  — that, 
in  a family,  in  which  whatever  is  best  in  aris- 
tocratical  manners  was  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  refinement,  whatever  aveision  was  enter- 
tained by  the  great  Law  Lords  was  peculiar 
to  the  confederacy,  and  was  not  shared  in  by 
those  w'ho,  had  any  ordinary  cause  of  disgust 
had  place,  would  naturally  have  been  most 
sensible  to  it. 

XIV.  A tolerably  satisfactory  solution  (the 
reader  may  now  perhaps  think)  has  been 
given,  for  the  tardiness  of  the  advances  made 
by  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Author  of  the 
Fragment,  coupled  and  contrasted  with  the 
cordiality  of  them,  w'hen  made.  On  this 
hypothesis,  tlie  cognizance  he  took  of  it  was 
not  less  early  Ilian  that  taken  of  it  by  the 
lawyer  tribe,  including  his  above-mentioned 
learned  ailvisers.  llis  disposition  towards 
tlie  Author  was  thereupon  of  the  kind  after- 
wards manifested.  Meantime  they,  seeing 
to  what  it  led,  and  looking  upon  their  inllu- 
ence  on  him  as  endangered  by  it,  concurred 
in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  his  making  any 
such  advances.  At  length,  came  sonic  inci- 
dent or  rertcc.tion,  the  effect  of  which  was 
— his  breaking  loose  from  their  trammels. 
When  at  last  the  young  intruder  made  his 
aiipearance  in  the  circle,  — tlureupon,  with 
or  without  concert,  came  the  jiractice  of  doing 
what  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of,  to- 
warils  keeping  down  his  inliuence,  and  pre- 
serving their  own  views  on  political  subjects 
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from  being  snpi'lant(!d  — siippkiited  by  other 
vicn'i^  op[)osite  tiiey  shw  his  to  be. 

In  itself  notliing  can  be  more  unimportant 
tliati  tlie  little  intrigue  was,  if  there  was  one  : 
no  one  ean  be  more  fully  sensible  to  its  un- 
importance, than  he  is,  who,  it  there  was 
one,  was  the  subject  ot  i . itut,  in  reguiil 
to  tlie  State  and  form  of  Gove:n  nent  in  this 
country,  what  it  proves,  so  tar  as  it  proves 
any  th  ng,  is  of  no  mean  importance.  It  is 

’that,  under  the  Government  um.er  which 

we  live,  the  particular  interest  of  the  rulers 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  almost  every  thing 
that  is  good  ; — to  all  reform,  to  all  consider- 
able melioration,  even  to  the  stopping  of  the 
career  of  abuse  in  any  line  ; and  thence,  on 
almost  all  points,  to  the  univers  il  interest : 
and  that,  as  it  can  never  fail  to  be  in  their 
inclination,  so  is  it  at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  make  sacrifice  — continud  and  all-com- 
prehensive sacrifice  — of  that  same  universal 
interest,  to  that  satne  particular  and  sinister 
interest. 

Under  such  a form  of  Government,  the 
ruler,  in  all  his  shapes,  deriving  an  advantage, 
immediate  or  uniminediate,  from  every  thing 
by  which  the  universal  interest  receives  in- 
jury ; — feeling  that  sinister  interest  assaulted, 
by  almost  every  thing,  by  which  service  in 
any  shape  is  rendered  to  the  universal  inter- 
est; — beholds  an  adversary,  not  to  say  ati 
enemy,  in  every  man  by  whom  any  such  ser- 
vice is  endeavoured  to  be  rendered. 

As  to  the  Lawyer,  — to  the  sinister  inter- 
est which  is  common  to  him,  with  all  others, 
by  whom,  in  a government  so  constituted, 
the  powers  of  government  are  exercised,  — 
this  man  adds  another  sinister  interest,  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  tribe  : an  interest,  in  that 
system,  by  which,  while  not  so  much  as  a 
chance  for  justice  is  allowed  to  any  but  a 
comparatively  few,  even  those  few  are  kept 
in  a state  of  oppression  : oppressed,  by  facti- 
tious delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  created 
by  lawyers,  in  the  situation  of  judges  and 
legislators,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  extracted 
by  the  fraternity  out  of  the  expense. 

The  conser]ucnce  is  a confederacy  — a per- 
petual and  indissoluble  confederacy  — among 
the  ruling  few  of  all  classes,  to  defend  them- 
selves and  one  another,  against  all  such  en- 
deavours, as,  by  service  rendered  to  the 
universal  interest,  act  thereliy  in  necessary 
opposition  to  that  particular  and  sinister  in- 
terest. Of  this  confederacy,  whatsoever  be 
the  state  of  parties,  the  ruling  men  of  all 
parties  are  members;  members,  linked  to- 
gether against  the  universal  interest  by  that 
particular  and  sinister  interest,  in  whitdi  they 
are  all  of  them  partakers : for,  wl  atsoever 
may  be  the  host  lity  of  the  two  sii.is’er  in- 
terests to  one  another,  the  hosiil  ty  of  I oth 
to  the  only  right  and  proper  interest  is  much 
more  extensive  and  unchangeable.  On  any 


of  the  points,  on  which  that  system  of  cor- 
ruption,  depredation,  and  oppresMon,  in  which 
n.cv  li-.ve  a common  inter,  st,  resis,  let  any 
Serious  attack  be  made, — mutual  liostility 
vanishes,  and  alliance  against  the  common 
adversary  takes  the  place  of  it. 

XV.  Only  one  piece  of  evidence  more.  It 
is  however  a sweejiing  one. 

Among  iny  friends  was  and  is  one,  who, 
during  the  period  in  (jiiestion,  to  a judgment 
fully  competent,  ai  ded  materials  not  less 
adequate,  to  the  forming  the  most  correct 
conception,  respecting  the  state  of  the  a iec- 
lions  in  certain  of  the  personages  above  men- 
tioned, with  relation  to  those  whose  interest 
in  this  as  in  all  countries  composes  the  uni- 
versal interest.  I asked  him  once,  and  begged 
of  him  to  consider,  whether,  on  the  part  of 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  any  occasion  wluit- 
soever,  it  bad  ever  happened  to  him  to  observe 
any  symptoms  of  real  regard  for  the  universal 
inteiest;  in  a word,  whether,  according  to  the 
best  observation  lie  could  make,  any  object, 
beyond  the  field  of  the  general  .scramble  for 
power,  ever  found  a place  in  tlieir  aflcctions. 
'I'liose  on  the  Tory  side — Wedderlniriie  and 
Imrd  Mansfield  — were  out  of  the  question. 

— Lord  Camden,  Dunning,  and  Barrc,  were 
particularly  mentioned.  Ilis  answer  was 
clear,  deliberate,  and  decisive:  — it  was  in 
the  negative. 

XVI.  A natural  enough  object  of  curiosity 
svill  be  the  sort  of  sensation,  produced  by 
the  little  work,  in  the  mind  of  the  1.  arned 
Aiitlior,  whose  great  work  is  the  subject  of 
it.  Sonic  small  satisfaction,  on  this  point 
likewise,  it  happens  to  be  in  my  power  to 
afi’ord.  It  had  not  long  been  out,  wl  en, 
from  one  quarter  or  another,  the  intelligence 
was  broiiglit  to  me.  The  question  had  been 
asked  him  — I never  knew  from  whom  — for 
in  telling  such  tales  out  of  school  i rent  cau- 
tion was  in  every  instance  observed  : he  this 
as  it  may,  a question  liad  been  asked  him 

— whether  he  knew  who  the  Ant  or  was? 
“ No,”  was  the  answer;  “ not  his  name;  all 
I know  of  him  is  wliere  he  comes  from:  — 
he  is  a Scotchman.”  The  conjecture  had 
much  better  grounds  than  those  others  that 
have  been  nieiitioned.  'I  he  Scotch  minds 
were  less  ill-suited  than  the  English  to  the 
sort  of  bnsiiiess  he  saw  done.  '1  he  Scotch 
law  having  for  its  foundation  the  Roman, — 
tlie  range  of  thought,  in  the  field  of  law,  is 
necessarily  much  less  narrow,  among  Scotch 
tlian  among  English  lawyers.  By  the  argu- 
ments in  the  Fragment,  their  sinister  inte- 
rests, their  interest-begotten  prejn  ices,  tlieir 
reputation,  are  not  so  ilirectly  striu  k at,  as 
those  of  tlieir  southern  bretlireii.  As  to  fi’e- 
timi,  in  particular,  compared  with  the  woi'k 
done  by  it  in  English  law,  the  use  made  of 
it  in  theirs  is  next  to  nothing.  No  need  have 
they  had  of  any  such  clumsy  instrunienta. 
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They  have  two  others,  arid  of  their  owti 
making,  by  which  tilings  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  done  with  much  less  trouble.  Ab- 
hile  officium  gives  them  the  creative  power 
of  legislation:  this,  and  the  word  desuetude 
together,  the  annibilative.  Having  less  need 
of  insincerity  than  the  English, — language 
has  with  them  been  less  impudently  insin- 
cere. When  the  English  said  James  the  Se- 
cond had  abdicatedhis  throne.  — the  contrary 
being  true  in  the  eyes  of  every  body,  — the 
Scotch  said  he  had  forfeited  it.  So  much  as 
to  intrinsic  evidence. 

Now  as  to  extrinsic.  By  the  sort  of  no- 
tices taken  of  the  Fragment  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  above,  a suspicion  might  naturally 
enough  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  ha- 
rassed Puisne,  that  the  adversary  was  a sort 
of  sad  dog,  of  the  Scotch  breed,  set  upon 
him  liy  the  overbearing  Chief. 

A question  somebody  else  put  to  the  Author 
of  the  Commentaries  was  — wliether  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  any  answer  to  the  cri- 
tique? No,”  was  the  reply:  “ not  even  if 
it  had  been  better  written.”  But,  though  he 
made  not  any  answer  to  it,  nor  any  express 
mention  of  it  by  its  name,  he  did  not  alto- 
gether refrain  from  noticing  it.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  then  next  edition  of  his  work, 
(and,  I take  for  granted,  to  all  the  subsequent 
ones)  there  are  allusions  to  it.  Intimation  is 
given,  that  the  work  would  be  the  better, 
instead  of  the  worse,  for  the  attack  thus  made 
on  it.  So  far  as  regarded  the  currency  of 
his  work,  — if  ever  I entertained  expecta- 
tions of  seeing  it  lessened,  as  for  aught  I 
know  1 did,  tliey  were  pretty  effectually  dis- 
appointed. What,  at  that  time,  I had  not 
sullicicntly  perceived  was — that,  for  the 
sort  of  work  that  his  is,  the  demand  was 
in  it.s  nature  boundless:  for  the  sort  of  work 
tliat  mine  was,  the  demand  is  bounded  by 
very  narrow  limits.  What  the  law  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be  taken  to  be,  — every  man,  if  it 
were  possible,  and  not  too  much  trouble  to 
him,  would  know.  What  the  law  oui/ht  to 
be,  is  as  yet  of  the  numl»er  of  those  things, 
about  which  few  indeed,  — on  any  points, 
except  such  few  and  comparatively  narrow 
ones,  in  which  it  lias  happened  to  a man  to 
take  some  particular  interest,  — either  know 
any  thing  or  care. 

We  neverr  met : two  years,  however,  had 
not  elapsed,  l)efoie  we  were  on  belter  terms 
Ihe  Penitentiary  System  liad  for  its  tirs* 
patrons  .Mr.  Eden  (the  Mr.  Eden  above  spo- 
ken of)  and  Sir  William  Blackstone.  lliey 
funned  in  conjunction — and  \sithout  ex- 
posure to  Sale,  circul  ited  — the  draught  ot  a 
Bil:  for  that  purpose.  A copy  (1  do  not  re- 
meniber  how)  found  its  way  into  my  hands. 
Some  friend  of  iinne  (I  tliink)  gave  it  me, 
witl'iOut  Siiyitig  how  he  had  come  by  it.  It 
gave  rise  on  my  part  to  my  second  work, 


entitled,  A View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill, 
written  and  published  in  1778.  A copy  of 
it,  communicated,  as  far  as  I remember,  in 
the  same  way,  went  to  Mr.  Eden,  and  an- 
other to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  In  the 
mode  of  communication,  I followed  the  ex- 
ample that  had  been  set  me.  The  tone  of 
this  second  comment,  though  free,  and  hold- 
ing up  to  view  numerous  ini|)erfections,  was 
upon  the  wliole  laudatory  : for  my  delight  at 
seeing  symptoms  of  ever  so  little  a disposi- 
tion to  improvement,  where  none  at  all  was 
to  be  expected,  was  sincere,  and  warmly  ex- 
pressed. From  Mr.  Eden,  the  communication 
produced  an  answer  of  some  length ; cold, 
formal,  distant,  and  guarded ; written,  as  a 
man  writes,  when  he  feels  what  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  acknowledge : no  desire  expressed  ot 
any  verbal  communication.  He  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  now  United 
States,  with  Governor  Johnstone,  and  I for- 
get who  else,  with  proper  chains  in  their 
hands : — chains  which  the  refractory  Ame- 
ricans were  to  be  invited  to  put  upon  their 
necks.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
after,  the  earliest  of  the  works  edited  by  M. 
Dumont  having  come  out,  1 had  the  pleasure 
of  mnnbering  a nephew  of  his  Lordship’s,  8ir 
Frederick  Eden,  among  my  declared  disciples, 
and  not  many  years  ago  the  pain  of  losing  ir. 
him  a highly  valued  friend. 

From  the  Judge  I received  a note,  which 
still  exists,  I believe,  somewhere:  of  every 
thing  that  is  material  in  the  terms  of  it,  I 
have  preserved  the  memory.  After  thanks, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  third  person, — ‘‘some 
of  the  observations,”  said  he,  “ he  believed 
had  already  occurred  to  the  framers  of  the 
Bill”  (not  mentioning  himself  as  one  of  them), 

“ and  many  others  were  well  deserving  of 
their  attention.”  To  any  reader  of  this  work, 
if  any  such  there  be  by  whom  that  other  of 
mine  has  been  perused,  the  frigid  caution 
with  which  ti  e acknowledgment  is  thus 
guarded  — the  frigid  cautioJi  so  chai'acteristic 
of  the  person  as  well  as  the  situation,  will 
not  have  been  unexpected. 

That  the  Fragment  was  not  unknown  to 
cither  of  them,  may  readily  be  imagined  : if 
so,  to  no  man  who  has  read  it,  will  there  be 
any  thiiig  wonderful  in  their  reserve. 

I'o  all  this  correspondence,  George  Wil- 
son was  of  coui'se  privy;  “ Benthani,”  said 
he  to  me  one  day,  “ don’t  you  I'eel  now  and 
theti  some  compunction,  at  the  thought  of 
the  treatment  your  Fragment  gives  to  Black- 
stone  ? Gf  all  the  men  that  ever  sat  on  a 
Westminster  Hall  Bench,  he  is  [)erha[)S  tl.-e 
only  one  th-it  ever  attempted  any  thing  that 
han  the  good  of  the  [teople,  or  tl.e  improve- 
ment of  tl  e law,  for  its  obji  ct,  iiidepeiii.'eiitly 
of  pr<  fe-sional  interest  and  paiiy  politics: 
think  of  the  treaiment  he  1ms  receivid  iroin 
you.”  1 did  think  of  it. — and,  Lad  any 
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good  rome  from  it  in  this  instance,  the  more 
I had  thought  of  it,  with  tlie  greater  satis- 
faction should  I have  thought  of  it.  Little 
did  I think  — little,  I am  persuaded,  did 
even  he  think — that,  after  the  improvements 
made  afterwards  in  the  system  — and  by  the 
universal  opinion  of  that  time  they  were  no 
slight  ones  — it  would  have  terminated  in  an 
hermetically-sealed  Bastile,  in  which,  at  an 
expense  to  the  |)uhlic  of  .£1000  a-licad  for 
lodging  alone,  no  more  than  six  hundred  will 
be  provided  for  when  tlie  number  is  com- 
pleted, instead  of  two  thousand  at  no  more 
than  £15  a-head  ; annual  expense  between 
£.30  and  £40  a-year  per  head,  instead  of 
£1-2,  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  first  con- 
tractor, would  have  ceased.  Such  at  least 
has  been  the  computation  made  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  honest  hand. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  was  it  for  the  Author  of 
the  Fragment  to  see  cause  of  compunction  in 
the  effect  thus  prodmx'd  in  the  case  of  Black- 
stone  ? No : unless  it  be  for  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster to  feel  compunction  for  whatever  good 
has  been  done  by  “ Excellent  Church'"  and 
her  associates,  towards  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  In  what  instance,  by  any  support- 
ers of  “ Matchless  Constitution  " has  this  or 
any  thing  else  been  done,  with  any  the  least 
tinge  of  good  in  it,  but  with  the  feelings 
with  which  ancient  Pistol  ate  the  leek,  and 
the  hope  of  defeating  or  obstructing  some- 
thing better  ? 

XVIIl.  “ Such  being  the  tendency,  such 
even  the  effects  of  the  work,  what  became 
of  it?  how  happened  it,  that,  till  now,  not 
so  much  as  a second  edition  had  been  made 
of  it  ? ” Questions  natural  enough  ; and  sa- 
tisfaction, such  as  can  be,  shall  accordingly 
be  given  : words  as  few  as  possible. 

Advertisements,  none.  Bookseller  did  not. 
Author  could  not,  afford  any.  Ireland  pirated. 
Concealment  had  been  the  plan:  — how  ad- 
vantageous, has  been  already  visible.  Pro- 
mise of  secresy  had  accordingly  been  exacted: 
parental  weakness  broke  it.  No  longer  a 
great  man,  the  Author  was  now  a nobody.  In 
catalogues,  the  name  of  Lind  has  been  seen 
given  to  him.  On  the  part  of  the  men  of 
politics,  and  in  particular  the  men  of  law  on 
all  sides,  whether  endeavour  was  wanting  to 
suppression,  may  be  imagined. 

" * Attached  to  my  copy  of  the  work,  I 
see  a newspaper  attack  and  defence  of  it. 
The  bookseller  desires  it : he  shall  have  it. 
The  assailant  was  never  known  to  me  : de- 
fender, John  Lind:  his  intention  not  known 
to  me  till  executed. 
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LETTER  THE  FIRST. 

Of  an  Examination  into  the  merits  of  a 
Critique  on  Bi.ackstone’s  Commenta- 
ries, latehj  published  under  the  Title  of 
A Fragment  on  Government. 

This  Book  being  favourably  spoke  of  bv  a 
gentleman  whose  good  sense  is  genera'lly 
admired,  I was  induced,  at  an  expense  of 
3.S.  6(/.  to  purchase  it.  It  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  ushered  into  the  world  in  the  usual 
mode  of  advertising,  for  on  inquiry  after  it 
at  several  booksellers,  they  knew  nothing  of 
its  being  published ; probably  the  Author, 
whoever  he  is,  had  reasons  for  introducing 
it  as  privately  as  possible.  The  mode  is  pe- 
culiar, and  so  indeed  appears  the  work  itself. 

Not  to  allow  the  Author  to  be  a man  of 
education,  and  perhaps  great  reading,  would 
be  offending  common  sense : his  quotations 
amply  prove  that  he  possesses  both  ; and  his 
ingenious  play  upon  words,  in  those  passages 
chosen  from  Blackstone,  where  he  delights  in 
ringing  the  changes  on  their  meaning  with 
more  glee  tlian  ever  ringer  tuned  the  sono- 
rous bell,  seems  to  tell  us  that  he  is  not 
altogether  deficient  in  logical  learning  and 
abstracted  reasoning.  To  what  end,  how- 
ever, has  he  wrote,  read,  transcribed,  studied, 
reasoned,  or  pondered,  was  a consequential 
question  with  me,  after  I had  perused  all  he 
had  thrown  together  in  the  preface  (which  he 
calls  a Critique  on  Blackstone  at  large)  and 
afterwards  in  his  introduction  with  five  chap- 
ters— one.  On  the  formation  of  government ; 
2d,  On  forms  of  government;  3d,  On  the 
British  constitution  ; 4thly,  On  the  right  of 
the  supreme  power  to  make  laws;  and  othly. 
On  the  duty  of  such  power  to  make  laws. 
But  after  this  disquisition,  I found  nothing 
further  gratifying  than  that  this  Fragment 
on  Government,  instead  of  being  either  the 
gleanings  from  other  writings  on  subjects 
under  that  name,  or  an  illustration  of  what 
they  might  doubtfully  contain,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a warm  attack  on  a few 
pages  from  Blackstone’s  Introduction  to  his 
Commentaries,  which  the  Fragment  Author 
confesses  to  be  much  offended  at,  and  there- 
fore he  conceived  the  design  of  pointing  out 
some  of  the  capital  blemishes  in  that  work, 
or  rather,  as  he  terms  it.  of  laying  open  and 
exposing  the  universal  inaccuracy,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  pervade  the  whole. 

There  is  something  promising  in  this  lan- 
guage ! It  is  bold,  significant,  and  peremptory. 
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It  argues  conscious  and  superlative  \visdom  hi 
the  author,  and  invites  his  reader  to  proceed ; 
for  who  that  has  read  Blackstone,  and  ad- 
mired him  even  for  those  merits  which  the 
Fragment  attributes  to  him,  but  would  will- 
ingly have  the  sun  of  wisdom  shine  upon 
them,  and  be  undeceived  in  such  their  admi- 
ration of  a work  “promising  a general  vein 
of  obscure  and  crooked  reasoning,  from  whence 
no  sterling  knowledge  could  be  derived.”  But 
when  we  seriously  consider  its  import,  what 
is  it  ? what  is  the  kind  of  man  that  writes 
and  reasons?  and  what  is  the  effect  of  both'^ 

I answer  — eitli  t to  create  a disgust  in  meat 
minds  for  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with- 
out a in  iterial  cause,  or  with  men  of  expe- 
rience and  of  better  judgment  to  show  the 
writer’s  literary  talents,  metaphysically  and 
logically  exerted ; for  though,  as  he  confesses 
that  his  logomachy  has  been  beyond  descrip- 
tion laborious  and  irksome,  yet  it  at  last 
amounts  to  no  more  than  “ a tedious  and 
intricate  war  of  words,”  put  together  in  very 
harsh  order,  by  a conceited  writer,  wlio  seems 
envious  of  Blackstone’s  fame,  and  desirous 
of  trimming  his  laurel,  by  putting  himself,  if 
not  above,  at  least  in  competition  with  him. 
Had  he  submitted  his  syllogisms  with  a small 
share  of  humility,  and  avoided  that  positive 
preceptive  manner  which  runs  through  his 
whole  book,  we  must  have  been  pleased  with 
it  as  a specimen  of  his  abilities ; but  his  sen- 
timents on  the  Introduction  to  the  Commen- 
taries, in  their  present  clothing,  I fear  will 
make  but  few  converts  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  ^if  any)  they  will  be  among  the 
meanest  oi  his  readers.  D. 

LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Of  an  Examination  into  the  merits  of  a 
Critique  on  Blackstone’s  Com.menta- 
RIES,  latelg  published  under  the  Title  of 
A Frag-Ment  on  Government. 

Sir,  From  the  reception  which  1 find  my 
former  letter  has  met  with  among  my  friends 
in  the  circle  of  the  law,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  making  the  smallest  apology  to  your 
readers  for  the  intrusion  of  the  present.  I 
doubt  not,  if  the  author  of  the  Fragment 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  read  me  under 
the  above-mentioned  head,  but  he  will  feel 
the  force  of  what  I advance,  with  a self-con- 
viction that  he  has  principally  wrote  in  vain. 
The  sale  of  his  book  (however  extensive) 
will  be  no  criterion  whereby  to  determine 
this,  because  curiosity  may  lead  his  readers 
to  contribute  for  his  emolument,  beyond  the 
charge  of  paper  and  print,  not  advertising, 
for  little  expense  on  that  a<’COunt  appears  to 
have  attended  this  his  publication.  If,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  ior  fame  onlg,  pecuniary  profit 
was  iu)t  his  . pursuit,  and  he  may  disregard 
the  liiniteil  number  his  bookseller  sells  of  this  I 
Voi..  I. 
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book  for  him,  provided  he  succeeds  in  tick- 
ling his  readers’  ears,  so  as  to  bring  reproach 
and  reprehension  on  the  Commentaries ; to 
do  which  he  has  spared  no  trouble.  Labour 
appears  in  the  produce  of  almost  every  line 
he  has  wrote,  and  as  he  has  palpably  bewil- 
dered himself,  it  follows  with  men  of  superior 
judgment  that  be  has  laboured  in  vain;  that 
is  to  say,  though  he  has  ingeniously  flourished 
his  reasoning  on  what  he  calls  the  obscurity, 
or  absurdity  of  Blackstone’s  description  of  so- 
ciety and  its  consequences,  yet,  as  I have 
already  said,  it  amounts  to  nothing! 

He  tells  us,  that  the  passage  in  Black- 
stone’s Introduction,  proposed  by  him  for  ex- 
amination, occupies  seven  pages,  from  the 
47th  to  the  51d  inclusive.  To  defeat  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  he  has  filled  no  less  than  56 
pages  in  his  Fragment.  In  general  they  are 
sensible,  and  he  has  said  a great  deal  to  con- 
vince us,  or  rather  with  intent  to  convince, 
w’hich  is  widely  different,  that  Blackstone 
W'as  a perfect  blockhead  in  all  he  w'rote  in 
those  self-same  seven  pages,  and  knew  not 
wdiat  he  w'as  about  when  he  talked  of  society, 
state  of  nature,  and  original  contract,  and  that 
he  has  confused  the  definition  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  in  contradiction  sometimes 
to  his  own  ideas  of  either. 

With  respect  to  society,  the  Fragment 
argues  truly,  and  it  gives  us  perhaps  a good 
notion  of  w'hat  results  from  it.  But  does  it 
say  more  than  Blackstone,  or  not  ? Certainly 
yes  — or  the  author  must  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary writer  indeed,  if  in  fifty-six  pages 
he  had  not  put  together  a little  more  than 
Blackstone  has  done  in  seven.  But  after  all, 
has  he  said  more  in  effect?  Certainly  not ! 
for  having  discussed,  according  to  his  (con- 
fessed) ingenious  (though  peculiar)  mode, 
the  import  of  society,  sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  Blackstone,  sometimes  nearly  with 
him,  what  docs  he  proceeil  to  say?  Why, 
that  “ It  may  be,  he  has  misunderstood  his 
meaning.”  The  context  is  then  spun  out 
for  several  pages,  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
darkness  of  the  whole  paragraph  from  Black- 
stone is  rendered  so,  more  from  himself, 
than  any  real  construction  which  a reader  of 
it,  less  contemplative,  nice,  or  exceptions, 
could  possibly  put  upon  it.  The  consequence 
therefore  is,  that  the  Fragment,  in  this  par- 
ticular, says  a great  deal,  meaning  much  lo- 
gical and  ambi-dextrous  sense  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

Soon  after  it  has  said,  “ It  may  be  possi- 
ble that  its  author  has  misiiin’erstocd  LI.  ck- 
stone,”  it  makes  him  confess  the  para;.raph 
spoken  of  from  that  gentleman,  to  be  ar.  ddle 
which  he  cannot  solve.  Why  then  say  so 
much  about  it?  w'hy  traduce  from  its  merit, 
or  attempt  to  perplex  the  truth  ot  it  ? '1  he 
answ'cr  is  plain;  to  s' ow’ the  author's  inte'- 
grity,  and  derogate,  if  possilde,  from  the  de- 
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fects  of  the  universally  admired  Commenta- 
ries. 

The  author  of  the  Fragment  having  now 
tired  himself  in  his  journey  after  truth,  on 
the  word  Society,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  tell  us  this  riddle  of  /lis  oum  is  unsolve- 
able ; he  then  assures  us  from  himself  only, 
that  “ it  were  of  use  it  should  be  seen  to  be 
so,  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the  de- 
sponding student,  who,  prepossessed  witli  the 
hopes  of  a rich  harvest  of  instruction,  makes 
a crime  to  himself  of  his  inability  to  reap, 
what  in  truth  Blackstone  never  sowed.” 
Fine  writing  indeed  ! and  if  every  student 
sits  down  to  Blackstone  in  that  way  of  think- 
ing, which  is  next  to  impossible,  he  will  read 
with  prejudice,  and  poison  will  attend  on 
every  line  he  reads.  — The  purpose  of  these 
letters  is  to  anticipate  such  reading,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  succeed.  D. 

LETTER  THE  THIRD. 

By  .John  Lind,  Esq.  afterwards  Barrister 
at  Law,  to  D.,  Author  of  two  Letters* 
on  A Fuagme.nt  on  Government. 

Sir,  Though  it  be  your  opinion,  that 
the  Fragment  says  a great  deal  to  little  pur- 
pose,”t  dnd  though  it  be  my  opinion  that  with 
respect  to  yourself  this  is  very  true  ; yet  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  participate  in  the 
regret  you  seem  to  feel  at  having  expended 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  purchase  of 
this  — to  you  unimproving  — performance. 
What  advantage  has  not  the  world  derived 
from  this  petty  expense  ? Two  such  letters  as 
yours  are  surely  impayable. 

We  have  indeed  your  own  word  for  the 
excellency  of  your  first  letter,  as  well  as  for 
the  candour  and  discernment  of  “ your 
friends  in  the  circle  of  the  law.”  So  favour- 
ably, you  assure  us,  did  they  receive  this  first 
letter,  tuat  “ not  the  smallest  apology"  was 
necessary  for  the  second.  I have  not  the 
honour,  I fear,  of  being  included  in  the  circle 
"f  your  friends,  but  if  my  word  be  of  any 
weight,  you  may  be  assured.  Sir,  that  the 
•econd  is  equal  to  the  first : no  apology  then 
will  be  necessary  for  a third. 

But  leaving  you  to  improve  as  little  as  you 
please  by  the  perusal  of  the  Fragment,  and 
your  friends  in  the  circle  of  the  law,  or  in 
any  other  circle,  to  improve  as  much  as  they 
can  by  the  perusal  of  your  letters ; I will 

* See  Morning  Chronicles  of  J uly  6 and  J uly 

10,  1770. 

See  D.’s  Second  Letter.  By  “ a great  deal," 
D.  informs  us  that  he  *•  means  much  logical  and 
ambi-dextrous  smse.”  These  phrases  are  to 
explain  the  less  intelligible  one  of  “ a great  deal." 
Who  shall  explain  the  explainer  ? Not  I ; rather 
will  I follow  his  sagacious  hint,  and  say  nothing 
about  them;  lest — to  borrow  his  own  language 
f—  I should  “ traduce  from  the  merits,”  and  “ de- 
r<^ate  from  the  defects  of  them.” 


only  beg  leave  to  examine  what  are  the  ob- 
jections which  you  make  to  the  Fragment. 
The  first  relates  to  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing the  work  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  It  was  done,  it  seems,  too  privately, 
nay  even  irregularly.  It  was  not  advertised 
so  often  as  it  should  have  been. 

At  the  court  of  Apollo,  as  well  as  at  other 
courts,  there  are,  it  seems,  certain  gentlemen 
ushers,  certain  masters  of  the  ceremonies, 
or,  to  give  them  a denomination  more  ex- 
pressive of  their  function,  certain  flappers, 
without  whose  friendly  help  it  is  a mark  of 
impertinence  in  a writer  to  offer  his  work, 
and  ill-breeding  in  a reader  to  receive  it. 

Whether  such  be  the  custom  with  gentle- 
men-ushers,  or  with  flappers,  at  the  court  of 
Laputa,  or  any  other  court,  I know  not ; 
having  never  descended  so  low,  as  to  quit 
my  garret  for  a court.  But  such  (I  know  it 
to  my  cost)  is  the  custom  with  the  flappers 
in  the  literary  world : these  inserters  of  ad- 
vertisements, they  must  be  paid.  And  hence 
you  insinuate,  that  the  author  was  led  by 
motives  of  avarice  to  spare  this  expense. 

I love  to  clear  things  as  I go.  To  this 
objection,  then,  I shall  confine  myself  in  this 
present  letter  ; and  it  is,  without  doubt,  an 
objection  of  the  first  magnitude.  I appeal 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  public  papers,  and 
to  the  receivers  at  the  stamp-office.  Were 
the  author  a staunch  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  he  would  certainly  have  thrown 
more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  former; 
as  certainly,  were  he  a staunch  friend  to 
Government,  he  would  have  thrown  more 
money  into  the  caisse  of  the  latter.  I have, 
however,  my  fears  that  the  book  will  make 
its  way,  notwithstanding  the  shameful  negli- 
gence of  the  author  in  this  particular.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Consult  your  friends  in  the  circle  of  the 
law.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  found 
among  them  some  of  that  race,  whom  this 
Fragment-writer  (as  you  elegantly  call  him) 
has  treated  so  cavalierly  in  the  18th  and 
19tb  pages  of  his  preface.  Cannot  they  con- 
vert what  you  call  “ a peculiar,”  into  a c/an- 
destine  mode  of  ushering  the  work  into  the 
world?  Cannot  they  prove  that  the  doing 
“ it  privately,”  was  in  effect  adding  to  the 
publicity  — just  as  you  have  proved,  that  by 
saying  a great  deal  more,  he  has  in  effect  said 
no  more  than  another  had  said  before  him  ? 
You  have  discovered  that  the  author  “ had 
reasons  for  introducing  his  work  privately 
meaning  all  the  while,  for  making  it  as  pub- 
lic as  possible ; your  friends  have  but  one 
step  farther  to  make  : they  have  only  to  as- 
sign these  reasons — a malicious  intention  of 
defrauding  his  Majesty  of  his  revenues,  and 
the  printers  of  the  papers  of  their  dues,  &c. 
This  is  no  bad  ground  for  a special  pleader 
to  go  to  work  upon. 
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You  see.  Sir,  I defend  no  man  when  he  is 
in  the  wiong.  Amicus  Socrates,  Amicus 
Plato,  sect  magis  arnica  veritas.  The  objec- 
tion I have  now  considered  is  peculiarly  your 
own.  I do  not  believe  any  two  men  in  Eng- 
land could  have  hit  upon  it ; and  here,  you 
see,  1 give  up  my  author  to  you  entirely. 

My  candour  on  this  occasion  will,  I hope, 
entitle  me  to  the  favour  of  your  attention, 
when  I come  to  consider  two  other  objec- 
tions which  are  not  so  peculiarly  your  own. 

A.  B 


P.  S.  1 should  have  done  myself  the  ho- 
nour of  writing  to  you  much  sooner,  had  I 
not  waited  for  what  the  printer  seemed  to 
promise,  “ A continuation  of  your  very  in- 
structive letters.”* 

• After  the  appearance  of  this  letter,  intima- 
tion tl  understood  from  Lind)  was  conveyed 
from  Blackstone  or  his  friends  to  the  author  of 
this  defence,  that  the  matter  (it  was  thought) 
had  better  be  dropt.  Lind  being  intimate  with 
Lord  lilansfield,  and  at  that  time  not  with  any 
other  man  who  was  in  the  way  to  know,  it  was 
from  that  quarter,  I imagine,  that  the  informa- 
tion was  derived. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I.  The  subject  of  this  examination  is  a 
passage  contained  in  that  part  of  Sir  W. 
Blackstone's  Co.mmextaries  on  the  Laws 
of  E.nt.land,  which  the  Author  has  styled 
the  iNTiioDUCTiON".  This  Introduction  of 
his  stands  divided  into  four  Sections.  The 
first  contains  his  discourse  “ On  the  Study 
of  the  Law.”  The  .secorir/,  entitled  “ Of  the 
Nature  of  Laws  in  general,"  contains  his 
speculations  concerning  the  various  objects, 
real  or  imaginary,  that  are  in  use  to  be  men- 
tioned under  the  common  name  of  I..AW. 
The  third,  entitled  “ Of  the  IjAWS  of  Esc.- 
LaND,”  contains  such  general  observations, 
relative  to  these  last-mentioned  Laws,  as 
seemed  proper  to  be  premised  before  be 
entered  into  the  details  of  any  parts  of  them 
in  particular.  In  the  fourth,  entitled,  “ Of 
the  Countries  subject  to  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land,” is  given  a statement  of  the  different 
territorial  extents  of  different  branches  of 
those  Laws. 

II.  ’Tis  in  the  second  of  these  Sections, 
that  we  shall  find  the  passage  projiosed  for 
examination.  It  occupies  in  the  edition  I 
happen  to  have  before  me  (1708),  which  is 
the  first  (and  all  tlie  editions,  I believe,  are 
paged  alike),  the  space  of  seven  pages;  from 
the  47th  to  the  53d,  inclusive. 

III.  After  treating  of  “ Law  in  t/eneral," 
of  the  “ Law  of  Nature,"  “ Law  of  licve- 
lation,"  and  Law  of  Nations,"  branches  of 
that  imaginary  whole,  our  Author  comes  at 
length  to  what  be  calls  “ Law  Municipal :" 
that  sort  of  Law  to  which  men  in  their  or- 
dinary discourse  would  give  the  name  of  Law 

• In  Mr.  Bentham’s  own  copy  of  this  work 
be  has  made  the  following  note:  — “ Thi.s  was 
the  very  first  publication  by  which  men  at  large 
were  invited  to  break  loose  from  the  trammels 
of  authority  and  ancestor-wisdom  on  the  field  of 
law. 


without  addition  ; the  only  sort,  perhaps,  of 
them  all  (unless  it  be  that  o*  Revelation ) to 
which  the  name  can,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  applied  : in  a word,  that  sort  which  we 
see  made  in  each  naticn,  to  express  the  will 
of  that  boily  in  it  which  governs.  On  this 
sidjject  of  Law  Municipal  he  sets  out,  as  a 
man  ought,  with  a defnition  of  the  phrase 
itself;  an  important  and  fundamental  phrase, 
which  stood  highly  in  need  of  a definition, 
aiid  never  so  much  as  since  our  Author  has 
defined  it. 

IV.  This  definition  is  ushered  in  with  no 
small  display  of  accuracy.  First,  it  is  givui 
entire  : it  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  clause  by 
clause  ; and  every  clause,  by  itself,  justified 

1 and  explained.  In  the  very  midst  of  these 

I expliinatioiis  — in  the  very  midst  of  the  didi- 
tntion  . — he  makes  a sudden  stand.  And  now 
it  bethinks  him  that  it  is  a good  time  to  give 
a dissertation,  or  rather  a Imndle  of  disserta- 
tions, upon  various  subjects  : On  the  man- 
ner in  w'hicb  Governments  were  established  — 
On  the  different  forms  they  assume  when 
they  are  established  — On  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  that  form  which  is  established  in 
this  country  — On  the  riyht  which,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  tell  us,  the  Goveun.ment  in 
every  country  has,  of  making  Laws  — On  the 
duty  of  making  Laws,  whicli,  he  says,  is  also 
incundient  on  the  Government — In  stating 
these  two  last  heads,  1 give,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, his  owm  words;  thinking  it  premature 
to  engage  in  discussions,  and  not  daring  to 
decide  without  discussion,  on  the  sense. 

V.  The  digression  we  arc  about  to  ex- 
amine is,  as  it  happens,  not  at  all  involved 
with  the  body  of  the  w'ork  from  which  it 
starts.  No  mutual  references  or  allusions  : 
no  supports  or  illustrations  communicated  or 
received.  It  may  be  considered  as  one  small 
work  inserted  into  a large  one;  the  contain- 
iny  and  the  container/,  having  scarce  any  other 
connexion  than  what  the  operations  ot  the 
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press  have  given  them.  It  is  this  discon- 
nexion that  will  enable  us  the  better  to  bestow 
on  the  latter  a separate  examination,  without 
breaking  in  upon  any  thread  of  reasoning,  or 
any  principle  of  order. 

VI.  A general  statement  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  in  the  digression  we  are  about 
to  examine,  has  been  given  above.  It  will 
be  found,  I trust,  a faithful  one.  It  will 
not  be  thought,  however,  much  of  a piece, 
perhaps,  with  the  following,  which  our  Au- 
thor himself  has  given  us;  “ This,”  says 
he,*  meaning  an  explanation  he  had  been 
giving  of  a part  of  the  definition  above  spo- 
ken of,  “ will  naturally  lead  us  into  a short 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  society  and  civil 
government;  [o]  and  the  natural  inherent 
right  that  belongs  to  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state,  wherever  that  sovereignty  be  lodged, 
of  making  and  enforcing  Law's.” 

VII.  No  very  explicit  mention  here,  w'e 
may  observe,  of  the  manner  in  which  Go- 
vernments have  been  established,  or  of  the 
different  forms  they  assume  when  establish- 
ed ; no  very  explicit  intimation  that  these 
were  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  None 
at  all  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  make 
Laws : none  at  all  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ; though,  of  the  four  other  topics  w'c 
have  mentioned,  there  is  no  one  on  w'hich  he 
has  ven  nearly  so  copious  as  on  this  last. 
'I'll  riyht  of  Government  to  make  Laws, 
that  li.  iicate  and  invidious  topic,  as  we  shall 
find  it  when  explained,  is  that  which,  for  the 
moment,  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  almost 
the  whole  of  his  attention. 

VIII.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  contents  of 
the  dissertation  before  us,  taken  as  1 have 
stated  them,  will  furnish  us  with  the  matter 
of  five  chapters: — one,  w'hich  I shall  entitle 
“ Formation  of  Government;” — a second, 
“ Forms  of  Government;” — a third,  “ Bri- 
tish Constitution;” — a fourth,  “ Right 
of  the  Supreme  Power  to  make  Law's  ;” — 
H fifth,  “ Duty  of  the  Supreme  Power  to 
make  Laws.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

formation  of  government. 

I.  The  first  object  w'hich  our  Author 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
dissertation  w'e  are  about  to  examine,  is  to 

• 1 Comm.  p.  47. 

[o]  To  make  sure  of  doing  our  Author  no  in- 
'astice,  and  to  show  what  it  is  that  he  thought 
■would  “ naturally  lead  us  into  ” this  “ inquiry,” 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  paragraph  contain- 
ing the  explanation  above  inentioneu.  It  is  as 
follows:  — “But  farther:  Municipal  Law  is  a 
rule  of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  bu  the  supreme 
over  in  a state."  ‘‘  For  Legislature,  as  was 
efore  observed,  is  the  greatest  act  of  superiority 
that  can  be  exercised  by  one  being  over  another. 


give  tis  an  idea  of  the  mtmner  in  which  Go- 
vernments were  formed.  This  occupies  the 
first  paragTaph,  together  with  part  of  the 
second : for  the  typographical  division  does 
not  seem  to  quadrate  very  exactly  vt'ith  the 
intellectual.  As  the  examination  of  this  pas- 
sage will  unavoidably  turn  in  great  measure 
upon  the  w'oids,  it  wall  be  proper  the  reader 
should  have  it  under  his  eye. 

II.  “ The  only  true  and  natural  founda- 
tions of  society,”  says  our  Author,!  “ are 
the  wants  and  the  fears  of  individuals.  Not 
that  W’C  can  believe,  with  some  theoretical 
writers,  that  there  ever  w'as  a time  when 
there  w as  no  such  a thing  as  society ; and 
that,  from  the  impulse  of  reason,  and  through 
a sense  of  their  wants  and  weaknesses,  indi- 
viduals met  tog*  ther  in  a large  plain,  entered 
into  an  original  contract,  and  chose  the  tall- 
est man  present  to  be  their  governor.  This 
notion,  of  an  actually  existing  unconnected 
state  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  seriously 
admitted ; and  besides,  it  is  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  the  revealed  accounts  of  the  pri- 
mitive origin  of  mankind,  and  their  preser- 
vation two  thousand  years  afterwards  ; both 
which  were  effected  by  the  means  of  single 
families.  These  formed  the  first  society, 
among  themselves ; which  every  day  ex- 
tended its  limits,  and  when  it  grew  too  large 
to  subsist  w'ith  convenience  in  that  pastoral 
state,  w'herein  the  Patriarchs  appear  to  have 
lived,  it  necessarily  subdivided  itself  by  va- 
rious migrations  into  more.  Afterwards,  as 
agriculture  increased,  w'hich  employs  and  can 
maintain  a much  greater  number  of  hands, 
migrations  became  less  frequent ; and  various 
tribes,  w'hich  had  formerly  separated,  re- 
united ag.ain  ; sometimes  by  compulsion  and 
conquest,  sometimes  by  accident,  and  some- 
times perhaps  by  compact.  But  though  so- 
ciety had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
convention  of  individuals,  actuated  by  their 
wants  and  their  fears  ; yet  it  is  the  sense  of 
their  weakness  and  imperfection  that  keeps 
mankind  together ; that  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  this  union ; and  that  therefore 
is  the  solid  and  natural  foundation,  as  w'ell 
as  tlie  cement,  of  society : And  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  original  contract  of  society ; 
which,  though  perhaps  in  no  instance  it  has 
ever  been  formally  expressed  at  the  first  in- 
stitution of  a state,  yet  in  nature  and  reason 
must  ahvays  be  understood  and  implied,  in 
the  very  act  of  associating  together : namely, 
that  the  whole  should  protect  all  its  parts, 
and  that  every  part  should  pay  obedience  to 

M'’herefore  it  is  requisite,  to  the  very  essence  of 
a liaw,  that  it  be  made”  (he  might  have  added, 

“ or  at  least  supported")  “ by  the  supreme 
power.  Sovereignty  and  Legislature  are  indeed 
convertible  terms;  one  cannot  subsist  without  the 
other.”  1 Comm.  p.  46. 

-f-  1 Comm.  p.  47. 
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the  wll  of  the  whole ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  community  should  guard  the  rights 
of  each  individual  member,  and  that  (in 
return  for  this  protection)  each  individual 
should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  community ; 
without  which  submission  of  all,  it  was  im- 
possible  that  protection  could  be  certainly 
extended  to  any. 

For  when  society  is  once  formed,  govern- 
ment results  of  course,  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a?id  to  keep  that  society  in  order.  Un- 
less some  superior  were  constituted,  whose 
commands  and  decisions  all  the  members  are 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  still  remain  as  in 
a state  of  nature,  without  any  judge  upon 
earth  to  define  their  several  rights,  and  re- 
dress their  several  wrongs.” — Thus  far  our 
Author. 

III.  When  leading  terms  are  made  to  chop 
and  change  their  several  significations;  some- 
times meaning  one  thing,  sometimes  another, 
at  the  upshot  perhaps  nothing;  and  this  in 
the  compass  of  a paragraph  ; one  may  judge 
what  will  he  the  complexion  of  the  whole 
context.  This,  we  shall  see,  is  the  case  with 
the  chief  of  those  we  have  been  reading:  for 
instance,  with  the  words  “society,” — “ state 
of  nature,”  — “ original  contract,”  — not  to 
tire  the  reader  with  any  more.  “ Society," 
in  one  place,  means  the  same  thing  as  “ a state 
of  nature"  does:  in  another  place,  it  means 
the  same  as  “ Government."  Here,  we  are 
required  to  believe  there  never  was  such  a 
state  as  a state  of  nature ; there,  we  are  given 
to  understand  there  has  been.  In  like  manner, 
with  respect  to  an  original  contract,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  such  a thing  never 
existed;  that  the  notion  of  it  is  even  ridi- 
culous: at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
speaking  nor  stirring  without  supposing  that 
there  was  one. 

IV.  First,  Society  means  a .s/a<e  q/”  nature. 
For  if,  by  “ a state  of  nature,"  a man  means 
any  thing,  it  is  the  state,  I take  it,  men  are 
in  or  supposed  to  be  in,  before  they  are  under 
government : the  state  men  quit  when  they 
enter  into  a state  of  government;  and  in 
which,  were  it  not  for  government,  they 
would  remain.  But  by  the  word  “society"  it 
is  plain  at  one  time  the*  he  means  that  state. 
First,  according  to  iiim,  comes  society;  then 
afterwards  comes  government.  “ For  when 
society,”  says  our  Author,  “is  once  formed, 
government  results  of  course;  as  necessary 
to  preserve  and  keep  that  society  in  order.”* 
And  ^ain,  immediately  afterwards,  — “A 
state  in  which  a superior  has  been  consti- 
tuted, whose  commands  and  decisions  all  the 
members  are  bound  to  obey,”  he  puts  as  an  i 
explanation  (nor  is  it  an  inapt  one)  of  a state 
of  “government:"  and  “unless”  men  were 
in  a state  of  tliat  description,  they  would 
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still  “ remain,”  he  says,  “ as  in  a state  of 
nature."  By  society,  therefore,  he  means, 
once  more,  the  same  as  by  a “state  of  na- 
ture:" he  opposes  it  to  government.  And  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a state  which,  in  this  sense, 
has  actually  existed. 

V.  Secondly,  This  is  what  he  tells  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  of  the  two  para- 
graphs: but  all  the  time  the  first  paragraph 
lasted,  society  meant  the  same  as  government. 
In  shifting,  then,  from  one  paragraph  to  an- 
other, it  has  changed  its  nature.  ’Tis  “the 
foundations  of  society,"\  that  he  first  began 
to  speak  of;  and  immediately  he  goes  on  to 
explain  to  us,  after  his  manner  of  explaining, 
the  foundations  of  government.  ’Tis  of  a 
“ formal  beginning”  of  “ society, ”|  that  he 
speaks  soon  after;  and  by  this  formal  begin- 
ning, he  tells  us  immediately,  that  he  means, 
“the  original  contract  of  society,"^  which 
contract  entered  into,  “ a slate,''\  he  gives  us 
to  understand,  is  thereby  “instituted,”  and 
men  have  undertaken  to  “submit  to  Laws.”§ 
So  long,  then,  as  this  first  paragraph  lasts, 
“society,"  I think,  it  is  plain,  cannot  but  have 
been  meaning  the  same  as  “government." 

VI.  Thirdly,  All  this  while,  too,  this  same 
“ state  of  nature"  to  which  we  have  seen 
“society"  (a  state  spoken  of  as  existing)  put 
synonymous,  and  in  which,  were  it  not  for 
government,  men,  he  informs  us,  in  the  next 
page,  would  “remain,"^  is  a state  in  which 
they  never  were.  So  he  expressly  tells  us. 
This  “notion,”  says  he,  “of  an  actually 
existing  unconnected  state  of  nature,”  (jthat 
is,  as  he  explains  himself  afterwards,^  “a 
state  in  which  men  have  no  judge  to  define 
their  rights,  and  redress  their  wrongs),  is  too 
wild  to  be  seriously  admitted.”J  When  he 
admits  it,  then,  himself,  as  he  does  in  his  next 
page,  we  are  to  understand,  it  seems,  that  he 
is  bantering  us:  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
is  (what  one  should  not  otherwise  have  taken 
it  for)  a piece  of  pleasantry. 

VII.  Fourthly,  The  original  contract  is  a 
thing,  we  are  to  understand,  that  never  had 
existence : perhaps  not  in  any  state : certainly, 
therefore,  not  in  all.  “ Perhaps,  in  no  in- 
stance,” says  our  Author,  “ has  it  ever  been 
formally  expressed  at  the  first  institution  of 
a state.”^ 

VIII.  Fifthly,  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  must  suppose,  it  seems,  that  it  had  in 
every  state:  “yet  in  nature  and  reason,”  says 
our  Author,  “ it  must  always  be  understood 
and  implied.”^  Growing  bolder  in  the  compass 
of  four  or  five  pages,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
our  own  Government,  he  asserts  roundly,** 
that  such  a contract  was  actually  made  at  the 
first  formation  of  it.  “ The  legislature  would 
be  changed,”  he  says,  “from  that  which  was 

+ I Com.  p.  47,  supra,  p.  H.  Jib.  p.  7.  ||  Ib.  p.  8. 
^ I Ck>m,p.48,  *«pra,p.8.  ^ Ib.p.  46,Jtt/wa,p.7« 
••1  Comm.  p.  62. 
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originally  set  up  by  the  general  consent  and 
fundamental  act  of  the  society.” 

IX.  Let  us  try  whether  it  be  not  possible 
for  something  to  be  done  towards  drawing 
the  import  of  these  terms  out  of  the  mist  in 
which  our  Author  has  involved  them.  The 
word  “ Society,”  I think,  it  appears,  is  used 
by  him,  and  that  without  notice,  in  two  senses 
that  are  opposite.  In  the  one,  society,  or 
a STATE  OF  SOCIETY,  is  put  synoiiymous  to  a 
STATE  OF  nature;  and  stands  opposed  to 
GOVERNMENT,  Or  a STATE  OF  GOVERNMENT  : 
in  this  sense  it  may  be  styled,  as  it  commonly 
is,  natural  society.  In  the  other,  it  is  put 
synonymous  to  government,  or  a state  of 
GOVERNMENT ; and  stands  opposed  to  a state 
of  nature:  in  this  sense  it  may  be  styled, 
as  it  commonly  is,  political  society.  Of  the 
difference  between  these  two  states,  a tole- 
rably distinct  idea,  1 take  it,  may  be  given  in 
a word  or  two. 

X.  The  idea  of  a natural  society  is  a ne~ 
gative  one  : the  idea  of  a political  society  is 
a positive  one.  ’Tis  with  the  latter,  there- 
fore, we  should  begin. 

When  a number  of  persons  (whom  we  may 
style  subjects)  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  paying  obedience  to  a person,  or  an  assem- 
blage of  persons,  of  a known  and  certain 
description  (whom  we  may  call  governor  or 
governors)  such  persons  altogether  (subjects 
and  governors)  are  said  to  be  in  a state  of 
political  SOCIETY.* 

XI.  The  idea  of  a state  of  natural  society 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a negative  one.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  each  other,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  not  in  any  such  habit 
as  mentioned  above,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  natural  society. 

XII.  If  we  reflect  a little,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that,  between  these  two  states,  there 
is  not  that  explicit  separation  which  these 
names,  and  these  definitions,  might  teach  one, 
at  first  sight,  to  expect.  It  is  with  them  as 
ivith  light  and  darkness:  however  distinct 
the  ideas  may  be,  that  are,  at  first  mention, 
suggested  by  those  names,  the  things  them- 
selves have  no  determinate  bound  to  separate 
them.  The  circumstance  that  has  been  spoken 
of  as  constituting  the  difference  between 
these  two  states,  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  habit  of  obedience.  This  habit,  accord- 
ingly, has  been  spoken  of  simply  as  present 
(that  is,  as  being  per/ecl/y  present)  or,  in  other 
words,  we  have  spoken  as  if  there  were  a per- 
fect habit  of  obedience,  in  the  one  case:  it 
has  been  spoken  of  simply  as  absent  (that  is, 
as  being  perfectly  absent)  or,  in  other  words, 
we  have  spoken  as  if  there  were  no  habit  of 
obedience  at  all,  in  the  other.  But  neither 
of  these  manners  of  speaking,  perhaps,  is 


strictly  just.  Few,  in  fact,  if  any,  are  the 
instances  of  this  habit  being  perfectly  absent; 
certainly  none  at  all,  of  its  being  perfectly 
present.  • Governments,  accordingly,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  habit  of  obedience  is  more 
perfect,  recede  from ; in  proportion  as  it  is 
less  perfect,  approach  to,  a state  of  nature : 
and  instances  may  present  themselves,  in 
which  it  shall  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a 
habit,  perfect,  in  the  degree  in  which,  to  con- 
stitute a government,  it  is  deemed  necessary 
it  should  be  perfect,  does  subsist  or  not.  [i] 


[i]  1.  A habit  is  but  an  assemblage  of  acts: 
under  which  name  I would  also  include,  for  the 
presen t,  volu nta  ry  forbea  ra nces. 

2.  A habit  of  obedience,  then,  is  an  assemblage 
of  acts  of  obedience. 

3.  An  act  of  obedience  is  any  act  done  in  pur. 
suance  of  an  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of 
some  superior. 

4.  An  act  of  politic.al  obedience  (which  is 
what  is  here  meant)  is  any  act  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  expression  of  will  on  the  part  or  a person 
governing. 

6.  An  expression  of  will  is  either  parole  or 
tacit, 

6.  A parole  expression  of  will  is  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  signs  called  words.  ■ 

7.  A tacit  expression  of  will  is  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  any  other  signs  whatsoever : among 
which  none  are  so  efficacious  as  acts  of  punish- 
ment, annexed  in  time  past,  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  acts  of  the  same  sort  with  those  that  are 
the  objects  of  the  will  that  is  in  question. 

8.  A parole  expression  of  the  will  of  a superior 
is  a command. 

0.  When  a tacit  expression  of  the  will  of  a 
superior  is  supposed  to  nave  been  uttered,  it  may 
be  styled  a.  fictitious  command. 

10.  Were  we  at  libenv  to  coin  words  after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  we  might  say  a 
X <?(/«ji-command. 

11.  The  Statute  Law  is  composed  of  com- 
mands: the  Com -MON  Law,  of  K quasi-coxn- 
mands. 

12.  An  act  which  is  the  object  of  a command 
actual  or  fictitious;  such  an  act,  considered  be- 
fore it  is  pcrfomied,  is  styled  a duty  or  a point  of 
duty. 

13.  These  definitions  premised,  we  arc  now  in 
a condition  to  give  such  an  idea,  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  a habit  of 
obedience  in  a society,  as  may  prove  tolerably  pre- 
cise. 

14.  A period  in  the  duration  of  the  society; 
the  number  of  persons  it  is  composed  of  during 
that  period  ; and  the  number  of  points  of  duty 
incumbent  on  each  person  being  given;  — the 
hai  it  of  obedience  will  be  more  or  less  verfect, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  acts  of  obedience 
to  those  of  disobedience. 

l.i.  The  habit  of  obedience  in  this  country  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  perfect  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  than  in  that  of  the  Britons:  unques- 
tionably it  is  more  so  now  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  It  is  not  yet  so  perfect,  as  well  con- 
trived and  well  digested  laws  in  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  render  it:  but  absolutely  perfect, 
till  man  ceases  to  be  man,  it  never  can  be. 

A verj'  ingenious  and  instructive  view  of  the 
progress  of  nations,  from  the  least  perfect  state* 


• Vide  infra,  par.  12,  note  [A]. 
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XIII.  On  thcf^e  considerations,  the  sup- 
position of  a perfect  slate  of  nature,  or,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  a state  of  society  perfectly 
natural,  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  pronounced 
\vl)at  our  Author  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
tliink  it,  an  extravagant  supposition  : but 
then,  that  of  a yovernment  in  tliis  sense  per- 
fect, or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  a state  of  so- 
ciety perfectly  political,  a state  of  perfect 
■political  union,  a state  oi  perfect  submission 
in  the  sa/ycr-r,  of  perfect  authority  in  the^o- 
vernor,  is  no  less  so.  [c] 

of  political  union  to  that  highly  per  cct  sUte  of 
it  in  which  we  live,  may  oe  foand  in  Loim 
Kames’  Historical  Tyne  Tracts. 

Ki.  For  the  convenience  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
course, it  may  be  of  use,  in  this  place,  to  settle 
the  signiiication  of  a few  other  expressions  re- 
lative to  the  same  subject.  I'ersons  w-1  o,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  <ire  in  a state  of  political 
society,  may  be  said  also  to  be  in  a state  of  poli- 
tical union  or  connexion. 

17.  Such  of  them  as  are  snhjr  ts  may,  accord- 
ingly, 1 e said  to  be  in  a state  of  sniimtssion,  or 
of  subjection,  with  resjtect  to such  as 
Are  governors,  in  a state  of  authority  with  respect 
to  subjects. 

18.  VV'hen  the  subordination  is  considered  as 
resulting  originally  from  the  rcill,  or  (it  may  be 
more  proper  to  say)  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
governed,  we  rather  use  the  word  “ submission:" 
when  from  that  of  the  )).srty  governiw^'-,  the  word 
“ subjection."  On  lliis  account  it  is  that  the 
term  can  scarcely  be  used  without  apology,  unless 
with  a note  of  disapprobation:  esnecially  in  this 
country,  where  t e habit  of  considering  the  con- 
sent of  the  persons  governed  as  being  in  some 
sense  or  other  involved  in  the  notion  of  all  hne- 
ful,  that  is,  all  commendable  government,  has 
gained  so  linn  a ground.  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  th.it  the  tenn  subjection,"  excluding  as 
it  do  s,  Oi,  at  least,  not  i«cluding  such  consent, 
is  used  commonly  in  what  is  called  a had  sense: 
that  is,  in  such  a s use  - s,  together  with  the  idea 
of  the  object  in  que.stion,  conveys  t le  accessary 
idea  of  dis.ipprobation.  Tnis  accessary  idev, 
however,  annexed  i s it  is  to  the  akstruct  term 
“ subjection,”  does  not  extend  itself  to  the  con- 
crete term  “subje  ts” — a kind  of  inconsistency 
of  which  there  are  many  instanc  s in  language. 

[c]  It  is  true  that  every  person  must,  for  some 
time  at  least  after  his  birth,  neces.sarily  be  in 
a St  te  of  subj'ction  with  respect  to  his  jiarents, 
or  tho^^e  who  stand  in  the  pi.  ce  of  parents  to 
him;  and  that  a perfect  one,  or  at  least  as  ne,r 
to  being  a p-rfect  one.  as  any  that  we  see.  But 
i'or  all  this,  the  sort  or  society  that  is  constituted 
by  a state  of  subjection  thus  circumstanced,  does 
not  come  up  to  th  idea  that.  I believe,  is  gene- 
rally entertaine  1 by  tho.se  wno  speak  of  a poli- 
tical society.  To  const  tule  what  is  meant  in 
general  by  that  phrase,  a greater  number  of 
members  is  required,  or,  at  least,  a duration 
c.ipable  of  a longer  continuance.  Indeed,  for 
this  purpose,  nothing  less,  I uke  it,  than  an  in- 
defiuite.  duration  is  required.  A so,  icty,  to  come 
Within  the  notion  of  w”at  is  ordinarily  meant  by 
a political  one,  must  be  such  as,  in  its  nature,  is 
not  incapable  of  continuing  Ibr  ever  in  virtue  of 
the  principles  which  gave  it  birth.  This,  it  is 
■plain,  is  not  the  case  with  such  a family  society, 
of  which  a parent,  or  a pair  of  narents,  are  at  the 


XIV.  A remark  there  is,  which,  for  the 
more  thoroughly  clearing  up  of  our  notions 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
make.  To  some  ears,  the  phrases,  “ state 
of  nature,”  “ state  of  political  society,”  may 
carry  the  appearance  of  being  absolute  in 
their  signification : as  if  the  condition  of  a 
man,  or  a company  of  men,  in  one  of  these 
states,  or  in  the  other,  were  a matter  that 
ilepended  altogether  upon  themselves.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  To  the  expression, 
“ state  of  nature,”  no  more  than  to  the  ex- 
pression, “ state  of  political  society,  ’’can  any' 
precise  meaning  be  annexed,  without  refe- 
rence to  a party  different  from  that  one  who 
is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  state  in  ques- 
tion. This  will  readily  be  perceived.  The 
difference  between  the  two  states  lies,  as  we 
have  observed,  in  the  habit  of  obedience. 
With  respect,  then,  to  a habit  of  obedience, 
it  can  neither  be  understood  as  subsisting,  in 
any  person,  nor  as  not  subsisting,  but  w-ith 
reference  to  some  other  person.  For  one 
party  to  obey,  there  must  be  another  party 
that  is  obeyce/.  But  this  party  who  is  obeyed, 
may  at  different  times  be  dilferent.  Hence 
may  one  and  the  same  party  be  conceived  to 
obey  and  not  to  obey  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
it  be  with  respect  to  different  persons,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  to  different  objects  of  obedience. 
Hence  it  is,  then,  that  one  and  the  same  party 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a slate  of  nature,  and 
not  to  be  in  a state  of  nature,  and  that  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  according  as  it  is  this 
or  that  party  that  is  taken  for  the  other  object 
of  comparison.  The  case  is,  that  in  coinnion 
speech,  when  no  [larticular  object  of  com- 
parison is  specified,  all  persons  in  general 
are  intended : so  that  when  a number  of 
persons  are  said  simply  to  be  in  a state  of 
nature,  what  is  understood  is,  that  they  are 
so  as  well  with  reference  to  one  another,  as 
to  all  the  world. 

head.  In  such  a society,  the  only  principle  of 
union  which  is  certain  and  uniform  in  it.s  opera- 
ti  n,  is  the  natural  weakness  of  r'lnse  of  its  mem- 
bers that  are  in  a state  of  subjection;  that  is,  the 
c’uldren : a principle  which  has  but  a short  and 
limited  continuance.  I question  whether  it  be 
t’e  case  even  with  a family  society,  subsisting  in 
virtue  of  collateral  consanguinity;  and  that  for 
the  like  reason.  Not  but  that  even  in  this  case 
a habit  of  obedience,  as  perfect  as  any  we  see 
examples  o‘‘,  may  subsist  for  a time;  to  wit,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  moral  principles  which  may 
protract  a habit  of  fliul  obedience  beyond  the 
continuance  of  the  physical  ones  w ich  gave 
birth  to  it:  1 mean  affection,  gi-atitude,  awe,  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  not  long, 
even  in  this  case,  before  the  bond  of  connexion 
must  either  become  imperceptible,  or  lose  its  in- 
fluence by  being  too  extended. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  bear  in  mind  in  applying  the  definition 
of  political  society  above  given  [in  par.  10]  and 
in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  what  is  said  furtha’ 
on  fin  par.  17.] 
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XV.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  under- 
stand, how  the  same  man,  who  is  governor 
Mdth  respect  to  one  man  or  set  of  men,  may 
be  subject  with  respect  to  another : how 
among  governors  some  may  be  in  a perfect 
state  of  nature  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
as  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  : others, 
again,  in  a state  of  perfect  subjection  ; as  the 
Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
with  respect  to  the  Grand  Signior  ; others, 
again,  in  a state  of  manifest  but  imperfect  sub- 
jection ; as  the  German  States  with  respect 
to  the  Emperor  : others,  again,  in  such  a 
state  in  which  it  may  be  ditlicult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  in  a state  of  imper- 
fect subjection  or  in  a perfect  state  of  nature ; 
as  the  King  of  Naples  with  respect  to  the 
Pope.  r</] 

XVI.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it  may  be 
conceived,  without  entering  into  details,  how 
any  single  person,  born,  as  all  persons  are 
born,  into  a perfect  subjection  to  his  parents,* 
that  is,  into  a state  of  perfect  political  society 
with  respect  to  his  parents,  may  from  thence 
pass  into  a perfect  state  of  nature  ; and  from 
thence  successively  into  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent states  of  political  society,  more  or  less 
perfect,  by  passing  into  different  societies. 

XVII.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it  may  be 
conceived  how,  in  any  political  society,  the 
same  man  may,  with  respect  to  the  same  in- 
dividuals, be,  at  different  periods,  and  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  alternately  in  the  state  of 
governor  and  subject : to-day  concurring, 
perhaps  active,  in  the  business  of  issuin  a 
general  command  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  society,  amongst  the  rest  of  another 
man  in  quality  of  Judge  : to-morrow,  punish- 
ed, perhaps,  by  a particular  command  of  that 
same  Judge,  for  not  obeying  the  general  com- 
mand which  he  himself  (I  mean  the  person 
acting  in  character  of  governor)  bad  issued. 
I need  scarce  remind  the  reader  how  happily 
this  alternate  state  of  authority  and  submis- 
sion is  exemplified  among  ourselves. 

XVIII.  Here  might  be  a place  to  state  the 
different  shares  which  different  persons  may 
have  in  the  issuing  the  same  command : to 
explain  the  nature  of  corporate  action : to 
enumerate  and  distinguish  half-a-dozen  or 
more  different  modes  in  which  subordination 
between  the  same  parties  may  subsist : to 
distinguish  and  explain  the  different  senses 
of  the  words  “ consent^'  “ representation,'^ 
and  others  of  connected  import ; consent  and 
representation,  those  interesting  but  perplex- 
ing words,  sources  of  so  much  debate,  and 


• The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  feudatory  to 
the  Papal  See:  and  in  token  of  fealty,  the  King, 
at  his  accession,  presents  the  Holy  Father  with 
a white  horse.  Toe  royal  vassal  sometimes  treats 
nis  lord  but  cavalierly : but  always  sends  him  his 
■white  hor.se. 

• Vide  supra,  par.  13,  note  ft]. 
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sources  or  pretexts  of  so  much  animosity. 
But  the  limits  of  the  present  design  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  such  protracted  and  intricate 
discussions. 

XIX.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it  may 
be  conceived,  how  the  same  set  of  men,  con- 
sidered among  themselves,  may  at  one  time 
be  in  a state  of  nature;  at  another  time  in  a 
state  of  government.  For  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience, in  whatever  degree  of  perfection  it 
be  necessary  it  should  subsist  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a government,  may  be  conceived,  it 
is  plain,  to  suffer  interruptions : at  different 
junctures,  it  may  take  place  and  cease. 

XX.  Instances  of  this  state  of  things  ap- 
pear not  to  be  imfrequent.  The  sort  of 
society  that  has  been  observed  to  subsist 
among  the  American  Indians  may  afford 
us  one.  According  to  the  accounts  we  have 
of  those  people,  in  most  of  their  tribes,  if 
not  in  all,  the  habit  we  are  speaking  of  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  up  only  in  time  of  war : it 
ceases  again  in  time  of  peace.  The  neces- 
sity of  acting  in  concert  against  a common 
enemy,  subjects  a whole  tribe  to  the  orders 
of  a common  Chief.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
ea"h  warrior  resumes  his  pristine  indepen- 
dence. 

XXI.  One  difficulty  there  is  that  still 
sticks  by  us.  It  has  been  started,  indeed 
but  not  solved.  This  is  to  find  a note  of 
distinction  — a characteristic  mark  — where- 
by to  distinguish  a society  in  which  there  is 
a habit  of  obedience,  ami  that  at  the  degree 
of  perfection  which  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a state  of  government,  from  a society 
in  which  there  is  not:  a mark,  1 mean,  which 
shall  have  a visible  determinate  commence- 
ment ; insomuch  that  the  instance  of  its  first 
appearance  shall  be  distinguishable  from  the 
last  at  which  it  had  not  as  yet  appeared. 

' ris  only  by  the  help  of  such  a mark  that 
we  can  be  in  a condition  to  determine,  at 
any  given  time,  whether  any  given  society  is 
in  a state  of  government,  or  in  a state  of 
nature.  I can  find  no  such  mark,  I must 
confess,  any  where,  unless  it  be  this  : — the 
establishment  of  names  of  office:  the  appear- 
ance of  a certain  man,  or  set  of  men,  with  a 
certain  name,  serving  to  mark  them  out  as 
objects  of  obedience;  such  as  King,  Sachem, 
Cacique,  Senator,  Burgomaster,  and  the  like. 
This,  I think,  may  serve  tolerably  well  to 
distinguish  a set  of  men  in  a state  of  political 
union  among  themselves,  from  thesunie  set  of 
men  not  yet  in  such  a state. 

XXII.  But  suppose  an  incontestible  poli- 
tical society,  and  that  a large  one,  formed ; 
and  from  that  a smaller  body  to  break  off: 
by  this  breach,  the  smaller  body  ceases  to  be 
in  a state  of  political  union  with  respect  to 
the  larger;  and  has  thereby  placed  itself, 
with  respect  to  that  larger  body,  in  a state 
of  nature — What  means  shall  we  find  of  as 
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certaining  the  precise  juncture  at  which  this 
change  took  place  ? What  shall  be  taken  for 
vhe  characteristic  mark  in  this  case  ? The 
appointment,  it  mav  be  said,  of  new  gover- 
nors with  new  names.  But  no  such  appoint- 
ment, suppose,  takes  place.  The  subordinate 
governors,  from  whom  alone  the  people  at 
large  were  in  use  to  receive  their  commands 
under  the  old  government,  are  the  same  from 
whom  they  receive  them  under  the  new  one. 
The  habit  of  obedience,  which  these  subordi- 
nate governors  were  in,  with  respect  to  that 
single  person,  we  will  say,  who  was  the  su- 
preme governor  of  the  whole,  is  broken  off 
insensibly  and  by  degrees.  The  old  names  by 
which  these  subordinate  governors  were  cha- 
racterized, while  they  were  subordinate,  are 
continued,  now  they  are  supreme.  In  this 
case  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

XXIII.  If  an  example  be  required,  we 
may  take  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces  with 
respect  to  Sp.\in.  These  provinces  were 
•nee  branches  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
They  have  now,  for  a long  time,  been  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  independent  states  ; 
independent  as  well  of  that  of  Spain  as  of 
every  other.  They  are  now  in  a state  of 
nature  with  respect  to  Spain.  They  were 
once  in  a state  of  political  union  with  respect 
to  Spain:  namely,  in  a state  of  subjection  to 
a single  governor,  a King,  who  was  King  of 
Spain.  At  what  precise  juncture  did  the 
dissolution  of  this  political  union  take  place? 
At  what  precise  time  did  these  provinces 
cease  to  be  subject  to  the  King  of  Spain  ? 
This,  I doubt,  will  be  rather  difficult  to 
agree  upon. [e] 

XXIV.  Suppose  the  defection  to  have 
begun,  not  by  entire  provinces,  as  in  the 
instance  just  mentioned,  but  by  a handful  of 
fugitives,  this  augmented  by  the  accession  of 
other  fugitives,  and  so,  by  degrees,  to  a body 
of  men  too  strong  to  be  reduced,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  increased  still  farther.  At  what 
precise  juncture  was  it  that  ancient  Rome, 
or  that  modern  Venice,  became  an  indepen- 
dent state  ? 

XXV.  In  general,  then.  At  what  precise 
juncture  is  it,  that  persons  subject  to  a go- 
vernment, become,  by  disobedience,  with 
respect  to  that  government,  in  a state  of 
nature  ? When  is  it,  in  short,  that  a revolt 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  ? and 
when,  again,  is  it,  that  that  revolt  shall  be 
deemed  to  such  a degree  successful,  as  to 
have  settled  into  independence  ? 

XXVI.  As  it  is  the  obedience  of  indivi- 
duals that  constitutes  a state  of  submission,  so 

[el  Upon  recollection,  I have  some  doubt 
whether  this  example  would  be  found  histori- 
cally exact.  If  not,  that  of  the  defection  of  the 
Nabobs  of  Indostan  may  answer  the  purpose. 
My  first  choice  fell  uuon  the  former;  supposing 
It  to  be  rather  better  known. 
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is  it  their  disobedience  that  must  constitute 
a state  of  revolt.  Is  it,  then,  every  act  of 
disobedience  that  will  do  as  much  ? The 
affirmative,  certainly,  is  what  can  never  be 
maintained : for  then  would  there  no  such 
thing  as  government  to  be  found  any  where. 
Here,  then,  a distinction  or  two  obviously 
presents  itself.  Disobedience  may  be  distin- 
guished into  conscious,  or  unconscious ; and 
that  with  respect  as  tvell  to  the  law  as  to 
the  fact.  [_/■]  Disobedience  that  is  uncon- 
scious witn  respect  to  either,  will  readily,  I 
suppose,  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  a revolt. 
Disobedience,  again,  that  is  conscious  with 
respect  to  both,  may  be  distinguished  into 
secret  and  open;  or,  in  other  words,  into 
fraudulent  and  forcible,  [q]  Disobedience 
that  is  only  fraudulent,  will  likewise,  I sup- 
pose, be  readily  acknowledged  not  to  amount 
to  a revolt. 

XXVII.  The  difficulty  that  will  remain, 
will  concern  such  disobedience  only  as  is 
both  conscious  (and  that  as  well  with  respect 
to  law  as  fact)  and  forcible.  This  disobe- 
dience, it  should  seem,  is  to  be  determined 
neither  by  numbers  altogether  (that  is,  of  the 
persons  supposed  to  be  disobedient)  nor  by 
acts,  nor  by  intentions:  all  three  may  be  fit 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  having 
brought  the  difficulty  to  this  point,  at  this 
point  I must  be  content  to  leave  it.  To  pro- 
ceed any  farther  in  the  endeavour  to  solve 
it,  would  be  to  enter  into  a discussion  of 
particular  local  jurisprudence.  It  would 
be  entering  upon  the  definition  of  Treason, 
as  distinguished  from  Murder,  Robbery,  Riot, 
and  other  such  crimes,  as,  in  comparison  ,virh 
Treason,  are  spoken  of  as  being  ot  a more 
private  nature.  Suppose  the  definition  of 
Treason  settled,  and  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  Treason  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  per- 

[/]  1.  Disobedience  may  be  said  to  be  uncon- 
scious with  respect  to  the  fact,  when  the  paity  is 
ignorant  either  of  his  having  done  the  act  itself, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  or  else  of  his 
having  done  it  in  those  circumstances,  in  which 
alone  it  is  forbidden. 

2.  Disobedience  may  be  said  to  be  unconscious 
with  respect  to  the  kw,  when,  although  he  may 
know  of  his  having  done  the  act  that  is  in  reality 
forbidden,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  forbidden,  he  knows  not  of  its  being 
forbidden,  or  at  least  of  its  being  forbidden  in 
these  circumstances, 

3.  So  long  as  the  business  of  spreading  abroad 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  continues  to  lie  in  the 
neglect  in  which  it  has  lain  hitherto,  instances  of 
disobedience  unconscious  with  respect  to  the  law 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  abundant. 

[g]  If  examples  be  thought  necessary,  Theft 
may  serve  for  an  example  oi  fraudulent  disobe- 
dience ; Robbery  of  forcible.  In  Theft,  the  per- 
son of  the  disobedient  party,  and  the  act  of  dis- 
obedience, are  both  endeavoured  to  be  kept 
secret.  In  Robbery,  the  act  of  disobedience,  at 
least^  if  not  the  person  of  him  who  disobeys,  is 
manifest  and  avowed. 
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son  committing  it,  the  characteristic  mark 
we  are  in  search  of. 

XX  VIII.  These  remarks  it  were  easy  to 
extend  to  a much  greater  length.  Indeed,  it 
is  what  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
them  a proper  fulness,  and  method,  and  pre- 
cision. But  that  could  not  be  done  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  present  design. 
As  tliey  are,  they  may  serve  as  hints  to  such 
as  shall  be  disposed  to  give  the  subject  a 
more  exact  and  regular  examination. 

XXIX.  From  what  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, we  may  judge  what  truth  there  is  in 
our  Author’s  observation,  that  “when  so- 
ciety” (understand  nafura/  society)  “is  once 
formed,  government”  (that  is,  political  so- 
ciety) (whatever  quantity  or  degree  of  Obe- 
dience is  necessary  to  constitute  political 
society)  “ results  of  course ; as  necessary  to 
preserve  and  to  keep  that  society  in  order.” 
By  the  words,  “q/"  course,"  is  meant,  I sup- 
pose, constantly  and  immediately;  at  least 
constantly.  According  to  this,  political  so- 
ciety, in  any  sense  of  it,  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  established  all  the  world  over. 
Whether  this  be  the  case,  let  any  one  judge 
from  the  instances  of  the  Hottentots,  of  the 
Patagonians,  and  of  so  many  other  barbarous 
tribes,  of  which  we  hear  from  travellers  and 
navigators. 

XXX.  It  may  be,  after  all,  we  have  misun- 
derstood his  meaning.  We  have  been  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  meaning  to  assert 
a matter  of  fact,  and  to  have  written,  or  at 
least  begun,  this  sentence  in  the  character  of 
an  historical  observer:  whereas,  all  he  meant 
by  it,  perhaps,  was  to  speak  in  the  character 
of  a Censor,  and,  on  a case  supposed,  to  ex- 
press a sentiment  of  approbation.  In  short, 
what  he  meant,  perhaps,  to  persuade  us  of, 
was,  not  that  “ government”  does  actually 
“ result”  from  natural  “ society;”  bu*  that 
it  were  better  that  it  should;  to  wit,  as  being 
necessary  to  “ preserve  and  keep”  men  “ in 
that  state  of  order,”  in  which  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  them  that  they  should  be.  W’hich  of 
the  above-mentioned  characters  he  meant  to 
speak  in,  is  a problem  I must  leave  to  be  de- 
termined. The  distinction,  perhaps,  is  what 
never  so  much  as  occurred  to  him;  and  in 
deed  the  shifting  insensibly,  and  without 
warning,  from  one  of  those  characters  to  the 
other,  is  a failing  that  seems  inveterate  in 
our  Author;  and  of  which  we  shall  probably 
have  more  instances  than  one  to  notice. 

XXXI,  To  consider  the  whole  paragraph 
(with  its  appendage)  together,  something,  it 
may  be  seen,  our  Author  struggles  to  over- 
throw, and  something  to  establish.  But  how 
it  is  he  would  overthrow,  or  what  it  is  he 
would  establish,  are  questions  I must  confess 
myself  unable  to  resolve.  “ The  preservation 
of  mankind,”  he  observes,  “ was  effected  by 
lingle  families.”  This  is  what,  upon  the 
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authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  assumes ; 
and  from  this  it  is  that  he  would  have  us 
conclude  the  notion  of  an  original  contract 
(the  same  notion  which  he  afterwards  adopts) 
to  be  ridiculous.  The  force  of  this  conclu- 
sion, I must  own,  I do  not  see.  Mankind 
was  preserved  by  single  families — Be  it  so. 
What  is  there  in  this  to  hinder  “ individuals” 
of  those  families,  or  of  families  descended 
from  those  families,  from  meeting  together 
“ afterwards  in  a large  plain,”  or  any  where 
else,  “ entering  into  an  original  contract,”  or 
any  other  contract,  “and  choosing  the  tallest 
man,”  or  any  other  man,  “ present,”  or  ab- 
sent, to  be  their  Governor?  The  “ flat  con- 
tradiction” our  Author  finds  between  this 
supposed  transaction  and  the  “ preservation 
of  mankind  by  single  families,”  is  what  1 
must  own  myself  unable  to  discover.  As  to 
the  “ actually  existing  unconnected  state  of 
nature”  he  speaks  of,  “ the  notion  of  which,” 
he  says,  “ is  too  wild  to  be  seriously  admit- 
ted,” whether  this  be  the  case  with  it,  is 
what,  as  he  has  given  us  no  notion  of  it  at 
all,  I cannot  judge  of. 

XXXII.  Something  positive,  however,  in 
one  place,  w'e  seem  to  have.  These  “ single 
families”  by  which  the  preservation  of  man- 
kind was  effected  — these  single  families,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  “ formed  the  first 
society.”  This  is  something  to  proceed  upon. 
A society,  then,  of  one  kind  or  the  other  — 
a natural  society,  or  else  a political  society, 
was  formed.  I would  here  then  put  a case, 
and  then  propose  a question.  In  this  society, 
we  will  say  no  contract  had  as  yet  been 
entered  into;  no  habit  of  obedience  as  yet 
formed,  VV’as  this,  then,  a natural  society 
merely,  or  was  it  a political  one?  For  iny 
part,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  two  kinds 
of  society  as  above  e.xplained,  I can  have  no 
difficulty.  It  was  a merely  natural  one.  But, 
according  to  our  Author’s  notion,  which  was 
it  ? If  it  was  already  a political  one,  what 
notion  would  he  give  us  of  such  an  one  as 
shall  have  been  a natural  one  ? and  by  what 
change  could  such  precedent  natural  one  have 
turned  into  this  political  one  ? If  this  was 
not  a political  one,  then  what  sort  of  a So- 
ciety are  we  to  understand  any  one  to  be 
which  is  political?  by  w'hat  mark  are  we  to 
distinguish  it  from  a natural  one?  To  this,  it 
is  plain,  our  Author  has  not  ^ven  any  answer ; 
at  the  same  time  that  to  give  an  answer  to 
it  was,  if  any  thing,  the  professed  purpose  of 
the  long  paragraph  before  us. 

XXXllI.  It  is  time  this  passage  of  our 
Author  were  dismissed.  As  among  the  ex- 
pressions of  it  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
of  those  which  the  vocabulary  of  the  subject 
furnishes,  and  these  ranged  in  the  most  har- 
monious order,  on  a distant  glance  nothing 
can  look  fairer:  a prettier  piece  of  tinsel- 
work  one  should  seldom  see  exhibited  from 
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the  sshow-glass  of  political  erudition.  Step 
rlo^o  to  it,  ami  the  delusion  vanishes.  It  is 
then  seen  to  consist  partly  of  self-evident 
observ.it ions,  and  partly  of  contradictions ; 
partly  of  wiiat  every  one  knows  already,  and 
partly  of  what  no  one  c.in  understand. 

XXXIV.  Throiiirhout  the  tvhole  of  it, 
what  distresses  me  is,  not  ineetinfr  with  any 
positions,  such  as,  thinking  them  false,  I find 
a dilficulty  in  jiroving  them  so  : but  the  not 
meeting  with  any  positions,  true  or  false, 
(unless  it  be  here  and  there  a self-evident 
on.'),  that  I can  find  a meaning  for.  If  I 
can  find  nothing  positive  to  accede  to,  no 
more  can  I to  contradict.  Of  this  latter 
kind  of  work,  indeed,  there  is  the  less  to  do 
for  any  one  else,  our  Author  himself  having 
e.xecuted  it,  as  we  have  seen,  so  amply. 

The  whole  of  it  is.  I must  confess,  to  me 
a riddle : more  amitc  by  far  than  I am,  must 
be  the  (Edipus  that  can  solve  it.  Happily 
it  is  not  necessary,  on  account  of  any  thing 
that  follows,  that  it  should  be  solved.  No- 
thing is  concluded  from  it.  For  aught  I 
can  find,  it  has  in  itself  no  use,  and  none  is 
made  of  it.  There  it  is,  and  as  well  might 
it  be  any  where  else,  or  no  where. 

XXXV.  Were  it  then  possible,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  its  being  solved;  but 
being,  as  I take  it,  realhj  unsolvablo,  it  were 
of  use  it  should  be  seen  to  be  so.  Peace 
may,  by  this  means,  be  restored  to  the  breast 
of  many  a desponding  student,  who  now, 
prepossessed  with  the  hopes  of  a rich  harvest 
of  instruction,  makes  a crime  to  himself  of 
his  inability  to  reap  what,  in  truth,  his  Au- 
thor has  not  sown. 

XXXVI.  As  to  the  Original  Contract, 
by  turns  embraced  and  ridiculed  by  our  Au- 
thor, a few  p )ges,  perhaps,  may  not  be  ill 
bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  come  to  a pre- 
cise notion  about  its  reality  and  use.  The 
stress  laid  on  it  formerly,  ami  still,  perhaps, 
by  some,  is  such  as  renders  it  an  object  not 
undeserving  of  attention.  I was  in  hopes, 
however,  till  I observed  the  notice  taken  of 
it  by  our  Author,  that  this  chimera  had  been 
effectually  demolished  by  Mr.  Hume,  [/i]  I 
think  we  hear  not  so  much  of  it  now  as  for- 
merly. The  indestructible  prerogatives  of 
mankind  have  no  need  to  be  supported  upon 
the  sandy  foundation  of  a fiction. 

[A]  1.  In  the  third  volume  of  his  The  ATI  sE 
on  Human  Nature. 

Our  Autlior,  one  would  think,  had  never  so 
much  as  opened  that  celebrated  book:  of  which 
the  criminality  in  the  eyes  of  some,  and  the  me- 
rits in  the  eyes  of  others,  have  since  been  almost 
effaced  by  the  splendour  of  more  recent  produc- 
tions of  the  same  pen.  The  magnanimity  of  our 
Author  scorned,  perhaps,  or  his  circumspection 
feared,  to  derive  instruction  from  an  enemy:  or, 
what  is  still  more  probable,  he  knew  not  that  the 
subject  had  been  so  much  as  touched  upon  by 
that  penetrating  and  acute  metaphysician,  wliose 


XXXVII.  With  respect  to  this,  and  other 
fictions,  there  was  once  a time,  perhaps,  when 
they  had  their  use.  With  instruments  of  this 

works  lie  so  much  out  of  the  beaten  tract  of  Aca- 
demic reading.  But  here,  as  it  happen.^,  there  is 
no  matter  for  such  tears.  T.iose  men  who  are 
most  alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  a free  inquiry; 
tho.^e  who  are  most  intimaiely  convinced  tliai  the 
surest  w.iy  to  truth  is  by  hearing  not  ing  but  on 
one  side,  will,  I dare  answer  almost,  find  no- 
thing ot  that  which  they  deem  poison  in  this 
third  volume.  I would  not  w sh  to  .send  the 
reader  to  any  other  than  this,  which,  if  I recol- 
lect  aright,  stmds  clear  of  the  objections  that 
have  of  late  been  urged,  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence, against  the  work  in  general.*  As  to  the 
two  iirst,  the  Author  himself,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  is  not  ill-disposed,  it  present,  to  join  with 
tho.se  who  are  of  opinion,  that  they  might,  with- 
out any  great  loss  to  the  science  of  Human  Na- 
ture, be  dispen.sed  with.  The  hke  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  of  a considerable  part,  even  of  this.  But 
after  all  retr.nchmems,  there  will  still  remain 
enough  to  have  laid  mankind  tin.  er  im'dible 
obligations.  That  the  foundations  of  all  virtue 
are  laid  in  utiUtii,  is  there  demonstrated,  after  a 
few  exceptions  made,  with  the  strongest  force  of 
evidence:  but  I see  not,  any  more  than  Helve- 
tius  saw,  what  need  there  was  for  the  excejitions. 

2.  For  my  own  part,  I well  remember,  no 
sooner  had  I read  that  part  of  tlie  work  which 
touches  on  this  suiiject,  than  I felt  as  if  scales 
had  fallen  rom  my  eyes,  I then,  for  the  first 
time,  learned  to  call  the  cause  of  the  People 
the  cause  of  ^'i^tue. 

Perha])8  a short  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a 
raw  but  well-intentioned  mind,  in  its  researches 
alter  moral  truth,  may,  on  this  occasion,  be  not 
unuseful;  lor  the  history  of  one  mind  is  the  his- 
tory of  many.  The  writings  of  the  honest,  but 
prejudiced,  Earl  of  ( larendon,  to  w'’ose  integrity 
nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  whose  wisdom  little 
but  the  fortune  of  living  something  later;  and 
the  contagion  of  a monkish  atmospntre:  these, 
and  other  concurrent  causes,  had  listed  my  infant 
afiectionson  the  side  of  despotism.  Tiie  Genius 
of  the  place  I dwelt  in,  the  authority  of  tlie  State, 
the  voice  of  the  Church  in  h<.r  solemn  offices:  all 
these  taught  me  to  call  Charles  a Martyr,  and 
his  opponents  rebels.  I saw  innovation,  where 
indeed  innovation,  but  a glorious  innovation, 
was,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  him.  I saw 
falsehood,  where  indeed  falsehood  was,  in  their 
disavowals  of  innovation.  I saw  selfishness,  and 
an  obedience  to  the  call  of  pa.ssion,  in  the  efforts 
of  the  oppressed  to  rescue  themselves  from  op- 
pression. I saw  strong  countenance  lent  in  trie 
sacied  WTitings  to  IMonarchic  government ; and 
none  to  any  other.  I saw  passive  obedience  deep 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  Virtues 
of  humility  and  self-denial. 

Conversing  with  1 wyers,  I found  them  full  of 
the  virtues  of  their  Original  Contract,  as  a re- 
cipe of  sovereign  efficacy  for  nconciling  the 
accidental  necessity  of  resistance  with  the  gene- 
ral duty  of  submission.  This  drug  of  theirs  they 
administered  to  me  to  calm  my  scruples.  But 
my  unpractised  stomach  revolted  against  their 
opiate.  I bid  them  open  to  me  that  page  of  his- 
tory in  which  the  solemnization  of  this  important 
ron- 

• By  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Im- 
mutability of  Truth. 
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temper,  1 will  not  deny  but  that  some  po-  [ 
litical  work  may  have  been  done,  and  that  i 
useful  M'ork,  which,  under  the  then  circum- 
stances of  things,  could  hardly  have  been 
done  with  any  other.  But  the  season  of 
Fiction  is  now  over : insomuch,  that  what 
formerly-  might  have  been  tolerated  and 
countenanced  under  that  name,  would,  if 
now  attempted  to  be  set  on  foot,  be  censured 
and  stigmatized  under  the  harsher  appella- 
tions of  encroachment  or  imposture.  To  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  new  one,  would  be 
now  a crime  : for  which  reason  there  is  much 
Ganger,  without  any  use,  in  vaunting  and 
propagating  such  as  have  been  introduced 
already.  In  point  of  politica  discernment, 
the  universal  spread  of  learning  has  raised 
mankind  in  a manner  to  a level  with  each 
other,  in  comparison  of  what  they  have  been 
in  any  former  time  : nor  is  any  man  now  so 
far  elevated  above  his  fellows,  as  that  he 
should  be  indulged  in  the  dangerous  licence 
of  cheating  them  for  their  good. 

XXXVIII.  As  to  the  fiction  now  before 
us,  in  the  character  of  an  argumenlum  ad 
hominem,  coining  when  it  did,  and  managed 
as  it  was,  it  succeeded  to  admiration. 

That  compacts,  by  whomsoever  entered 
into,  ought  to  be  kept ; — that  men  are  hound 
by  compacts,  are  propositions  which  men, 
without  knowing  or  inquiring  why,  were 
disposed  universally  to  accede  to.  The  ob- 
servance of  promises  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  pretty  constantly  enforced. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Kings,  as 
well  as  others,  behave  themselves  as  if  bound 
oy  them.  This  proposition,  then,  “ that 
men  are  bound  by  compacts and  this  other, 
“ that,  if  one  party  performs  not  his  part,  the 
other  is  released  from  his,”  being  propositions 
which  no  man  disputed,  were  propositions 

contract  was  recorded.  They  shrunk  from  this 
challenge;  nor  could  they,  when  thus  pressed, 
do  otherwise  than  our  Author  has  done,  confess 
the  whole  to  be  a fiction.  This,  methought, 
looked  ill.  It  seemed  to  me  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  a bad  cause,  the  bringing  a fiction  to 
support  it.  “ To  prove  fiction,  indeed,”  said  I, 
“ there  is  need  of  fiction ; but  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth  to  need  no  proof  but  truth.  Have 
you  then  really  any  such  privilege  as  that  of  coin- 
ing facts  ? You  are  spending  argumeiit  to  no 
purpose.  Indulge  yourselves  in  the  licence  of 
supposing  that  to  be  true  which  is  not,  and  as 
well  may  you  suppose  that  proposition  itself  to 
be  true,  which  you  wish  to  prove,  as  that  other 
whereby  you  hope  to  prove  it.”  Thus  continued 
I,  unsatisfying  anti  unsatisfied,  till  I learnt  to 
see  that  ufiHfg  was  the  test  and  measure  of  all 
virtue;  of  loyalty  as  much  as  any;  and  that  the 
obligation  to  minister  to  general  happiness  was 
an  obligation  paramount  to  and  inclusive  of  every 
other.  Having  tlius  got  the  instruction  I stood 
in  need  of,  I sat  down  to  make  my  profit  of  it. 

I bid  adieu  to  the  original  contract:  and  1 le't  it 
to  those  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  rattle,  who 
could  think  they  needed  it. 
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which  no  man  had  any  call  to  prove.  In 
theory  they  were  assumed  for  axioms : and 
in  practice  they  were  observed  as  rules,  [i] 
If,  on  any  occasion,  it  was  thought  proper  tq 
make  a show  of  proving  them,  it  was  rather 
for  form’s  sake  tlian  for  any  thing  else ; and 
that,  rather  in  the  way  of  momento  or  in- 
struction to  acquiescing  auditors,  than  in  the 
way  of  proof  against  opponents.  On  such 
an  occasion,  the  common-place  retinue  of 
phrases  was  at  hand : Justice,  Right  Reason 
required  it ; the  Law  of  Nature  commanded 
it,  and  so  forth : all  which  arc  but  so  many 
ways  of  intimating  that  a man  is  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  or  that  moral 
proposition,  though  lie  either  thinks  he  need 
not,  or  finds  he  can’t,  tell  w7ii/.  Men  were  too 
obviously  and  too  generally  interested  in  the 
observance  of  these  rules,  to  entertain  doubts 
concerning  the  force  of  any  argnments  they 
saw  employed  in  their  support.  It  is  an  old 
observation,  how  Interest  smooths  the  road 
to  Faith. 

XXXIX.  A compact,  then,  it  was  said, 
was  made  by  the  King  and  People  : the  terms 
of  it  were  to  this  effect : — The  People,  on 
their  part,  promised  to  the  King  a general 
obedience  : the  King,  on  his  part,  promised 
to  govern  the  People  in  such  a particular 
manner  always,  as  should  be  subservient  to 
their  happiness.  I insist  not  on  the  words; 
1 undertake  only  for  the  sense  ; as  far  as  an 
imaginary  engagement,  so  loosely  and  so  va- 
riously worded  by  those  wlio  have  imagined 
it,  is  ca[)ablo  of  any  decided  signification. 
Assuming,  then,  as  a general  rule,  that  pro- 
mises, when  made,  ought  to  he  observed; 
and,  as  a point  of  fact,  that  a promise  to  this 
effect  in  particular  h id  been  made  by  the 
party  in  question,  men  were  more  ready  to 
deem  tliemselves  qualified  to  judge  when  it 
was  such  a promise  was  broken,  than  to  de- 
cide directly  and  avowedly  on  the  delicate 
question,  when  it  was  that  a King  acted  so 
far  in  apposition  to  the  happiness  of  his  Peo- 
ple, that  it  were  better  no  longer  to  obey  him. 

XL.  It  is  manifest,  on  a very  little  consi- 
deration, that  nothing  was  gained  by  this 
inaiircuvre  after  all : no  dilficulty  removed 
by  it.  It  was  still  necessary,  and  that  as 
much  as  ever,  that  the  question  men  studied 
to  avoid  should  be  determined,  in  order  to 
determine  the  question  they  thought  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  room.  It  was  still  necessary 
to  determine,  whether  the  King  in  question 
had,  or  had  not,  acted  so  far  in  oppositionta 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  that  it  were 
better  no  longer  to  obey  him  ; in  order  to 
determine,  w hether  the  promise  he  was  sup- 

[i]  A compact  or  contract  ( or  the  two  words, 
on  this  occasion  at  le  st,  are  used  in  tbe  same 
sense)  may,  1 think,  be  defined  a pair  of  pro- 
mises, by  two  persons  reciprocally  given,  the  one 
promise  in  consideration  of  the  otlier,  ^ 
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posed  to  have  made,  had  or  had  not  been 
broken.  For  what  was  the  supposed  purport 
ot  this  promise  ? It  was  no  other  than  what 
has  just  been  mentioned. 

XLI.  Let  it  be  said,  that  part  at  least  of 
this  promise  was  to  govern  in  subservience 
to  Law  : that  hereby  a more  precise  rule  was 
laid  down  for  his  conduct,  by  means  of  this 
supposal  of  a promise,  than  that  other  loose 
and  general  rule  to  govern  in  subservience 
to  the  happiness  of  his  people  : and  that,  by 
this  means,  it  is  the  letter  of  the  Law  that 
forms  the  tenor  of  the  rule. 

Now  true  it  is,  that  the  governing  in  op- 
position to  Law,  is  one  way  of  governing  in 
opposition  to  the  happiness  of  the  people : 
the  natural  effect  of  such  a contempt  of  the 
Law  being,  if  not  actually  to  destroy,  at 
least  to  threaten  with  destruction,  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  that  are  founded  on  it: 
rights  and  privileges  on  the  enjoyment  of 
which  that  happiness  depends.  But  still  it 
is  not  this  that  can  be  safely  taken  for  the 
entire  purport  of  the  promise  here  in  ques- 
tion : and  that  for  several  reasons.  First, 
Because  the  most  mischievous,  and  under 
certain  constitutions  the  most  feasible,  me- 
thod of  governing  in  opposition  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  is,  by  setting  the  Law 
itself  in  opposition  to  their  happiness.  Se- 
cond, Because  it  is  a case  very  conceivable, 
that  a King  may,  to  a great  degree,  impair 
the  happiness  of  his  people  without  violating 
the  letter  of  any  single  Law.  Third,  Be- 
cause extraordinary  occasions  may  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which  the  happiness  of  the 
people  may  be  better  promoted  by  acting, 
for  the  moment,  in  opposition  to  the  Law, 
than  in  subservience  to  it.  Fourth,  Because 
it  is  not  any  single  violation  of  the  Law,  as 
such,  that  can  properly  be  taken  for  a breach 
of  his  part  of  the  contract,  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood to  have  released  the  people  from 
the  obligation  of  performing  theirs.  For,  to 
quit  the  fiction,  and  resume  the  language  of 
plain  truth,  it  is  scarce  ever  any  single  vio- 
lation of  the  Law  that,  by  being  submitted 
to,  can  produce  so  much  mischief  as  shall 
surpass  the  probable  mischief  of  resisting  it. 
If  every  single  instance  whatever  of  such  a 
violation  were  to  be  deemed  an  entire  disso- 
lution of  the  contract,  a man  who  reflects  at 
all  would  scarce  find  any  where,  I believe, 
under  the  sun,  that  Government  which  he 
could  allow  to  subsist  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  pass 
any  sound  decision  upon  the  question  whii-h 
the  inventors  of  this  fiction  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  true  one,  the  latter  was  still 
necessary  to  be  decided.  All  they  gained  by 
their  contrivance  was,  the  convenience  of 
deciding  it  obliquely,  as  it  were,  and  by  a 
side  wind  ; that  is,  in  a crude  and  hasty  way, 
without  any  direct  and  steady  examination. 
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XLII.  But,  after  all,  for  what  reason  is 
it,  that  men  ought  to  keep  their  promises  ? 
The  moment  any  intelligible  reason  is  given, 
it  is  this : that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  so- 
ciety they  should  keep  them  ; and  if  they  do 
not,  that  as  far  as  punishment  will  go,  they 
should  be  made  to  keep  them.  It  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  number  that  the  pro- 
mises of  each  individual  should  be  kept:  and, 
rather  than  they  should  not  be  kept,  that 
such  individuals  as  fail  to  keep  them  should 
be  punished.  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  ap- 
pears? the  answer  is  at  hand:  — Such  is 
the  benefit  to  gain,  and  mischief  to  avoid,  by 
keeping  them,  as  much  more  than  compensates 
the  mischief  of  so  much  punishment  as  is  re- 
quisite to  oblige  men  to  it.  Whether  the  de- 
pendence of  benefit  and  mischief  (that  is,  of 
pleasure  and  pain)  upon  men’s  conduct  in 
this  behalf,  be  as  here  stated,  is  a question 
of  fact,  to  be  decided,  in  the  same  manner 
that  all  other  questions  of  fact  are  to  be  de- 
cided, by  testimony,  observation,  and  expe- 
rience. [A] 

XLIII.  This,  then,  and  no  other,  being 
the  reason  why  men  should  be  made  to  keep 
their  promises,  viz.  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  society  that  they  should,  is  a reason 
that  may  as  well  be  given  at  once  why  Kings, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  governing,  should  in 
general  keep  within  established  Laws,  and 
(to  speak  universally)  abstain  from  all  such 
me  isures  as  tend  to  the  unhappiness  of  their 
subjects : and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  sub- 
jects should  obey  Kings  as  long  as  they  so 
conduct  themselves,  and  no  longer ; why 
they  should  obey,  in  short,  so  long  as  the 
probable  mischiefs  of  obedience  are  less  than 
the  probable  mischiefs  of  resistance  : why,  in 
a word,  taking  the  whole  body  together,  it  is 
their  duty  to  obey  just  so  long  as  it  is  their 
interest,  and  no  longer.  This  being  the  case, 
what  need  of  saying  of  the  one,  that  he  puo- 
MISED  so  to  govern  ; of  the  other,  that  they 
PROMISED  so  to  obey,  when  the  fact  is  other- 
wise ? 

XLIV.  True  it  is,  that,  in  this  country, 


[k]  The  importance  which  the  observance  of 
promises  is  of  to  the  happiness  of  society,  is 
placed  in  a very  striking  and  satisfactory  point 
of  view,  in  a little  apologue  of  MoXTESduiEiT, 
entitled,  The  History  of  the  Troglodytes.*  The 
Troglodytes  are  a people  who  pay  no  regard  to 
promises.  By  the  natural  consequences  of  thia 
tlisiK)sition,  they  fall  from  one  scene  of  misery 
into  another;  and  are  at  last  exterminated.  The 
same  Philosopher,  in  his  S’/zirif  of  Laws,  copying 
and  refining  upon  the  current  jargon,  feigns  a 
a law  for  this  and  other  purposes,  after  denning 
a Law  to  be  a relation.  How  much  more  in- 
structive on  this  head  is  the  fable  of  the  Tro- 
glodytes, than  the  pseudo-metaphysical  sophistry 
of  the  Esprit  des  Loix! 

* See  the  collection  of  his  Worlu. 
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according  to  ancient  forms,  some  sort  of 
vague  promise  of  good  government  is  made 
by  Kings  at  the  ceremony  of  their  corona- 
tion : and  let  the  acclamations,  perhaps  given, 
perhaps  not  given,  by  chance  persons  out  of 
the  surrounding  multitude,  be  construed  into 
a promise  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  multitude:  that  whole  multitude  itself 
a small  drop  collected  together  by  chance  out 
of  the  ocean  of  the  state : and  let  the  two 
promises  thus  made  be  deemed  to  have  formed 
a perfect  compact : — not  that  either  of  them 
is  declared  to  be  the  consideration  of  the 
other.* 

XLV.  Make  the  most  of  this  concession  : 
one  experiment  there  is,  by  which  every  re- 
flecting man  may  satisfy  himself,  I think  be- 
yond a doubt  that  it  is  the  consideration  of 
utility,  and  no  other,  that,  secretly,  perhaps, 
but  unavoidably,  has  governed  his  judgment 
upon  all  these  matters.  The  experiment  is 
easy  and  decisive.  It  is  but  to  rev’erse,  in 
supposition,  in  the  first  place,  the  import  of 
the  particular  promise  thus  feigned  ; in  the 
next  place,  the  effect  in  point  of  utility  of 
the  observance  of  promises  in  general.  Sup- 
pose the  King  to  promise  that  he  would  go- 
vern his  subjects  not  according  to  Law  ; not 
in  the  view  to  promote  their  happiness  : — 
would  this  be  binding  upon  him  ? Suppose 
the  people  to  promise  they  would  obey  him 
at  all  events,  let  him  govern  as  he  will ; let 
him  govern  to  their  destruction: — would 
this  be  binding  upon  them  ? Suppose  the 
constant  and  universal  effect  of  an  obser- 
vance of  promises  were  to  produce  mischief, 
would  it  then  be  men’s  duty  to  observe  them  ? 
would  it  then  be  right  to  make  Laws,  and 
apply  punishment  to  oblige  men  to  observe 
them  ? 

XLVI.  “ No,”  (it  may  perhaps  be  re- 
plied) ; “ but  for  this  reason  : among  pro- 
mises, some  there  are  that,  as  every  one 
allows,  are  void  : now  these  you  have  been 
supposing,  are  unquestionably  of  the  number. 
A promise  that  is  in  itself  void,  cannot,  it  is 
true,  create  any  obligation : But  allow  the 
promise  to  be  valid,  and  it  is  the  promise  it- 
self that  creates  the  obligation,  and  nothing 
else.”  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  it  is 
easy  to  perceive.  For  what  is  it,  then,  that 
the  promise  depends  on  for  its  validity  ? 
what  is  it  that  being  present  makes  its  valid? 
what  is  it  that  being  wanting  makes  it  void  ? 
To  acknowledge  that  any  one  promise  may 
be  void,  is  to  acknowledge  that  if  any  other 
is  binding,  it  is  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
promise.  That  circumstance,  then,  whatever 
it  be,  on  which  the  validity  of  a promise  de- 
pends ; that  circumstance,  I say,  and  not  the 
promise  itself,  must,  it  is  plain,  be  the  cause 
of  the  obligation  which  a promise  is  apt  in 
general  to  carry  with  it. 

• Vide  supra,  par.  38,  note  [ij. 
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XLVII.  But  farther.  Allow,  for  argu- 
ment’s sake,  what  we  have  disproved  : allow 
that  the  obligation  of  a promise  is  independ- 
ent of  every  other  : allow  that  a promise  is 
binding  propria  vi : Binding,  then,  on  whom  ? 
On  him  certainly  who  makes  it.  Admit  this : 
For  what  reason  is  the  same  individual  pro- 
mise to  be  binding  on  those  who  never  made 
it  ? The  King,  fifty  years  ago,  promised  my 
Great-Grandfather  to  govern  him  according 
to  Law:  my  Great-Grandfather,  years 
ago,  promised  the  King  to  obey  him  accord- 
ing to  Law.  The  King,  just  now,  promised 
my  neighbour  to  govern  him  according  to 
Law : my  neighbour,  just  now,  promised  the 
King  to  obey  him  according  to  Law.  Be  it 
so : What  are  these  promises,  all  or  any  of 
them,  to  me  ? To  make  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, some  other  principle,  it  is  manifest, 
must  be  resorted  to,  than  that  of  the  intrin- 
sic obligation  of  promises  upon  those  who 
make  them. 

XLVIII.  Now  this  other  princijde  that 
still  recurs  upon  us,  what  other  can  it  be 
than  the  principle  of  utility  ? [/]  The 


[/]  To  this  denomination,  has  of  late  been 
added,  or  substituted,  the  greatest-happiness  or 
greatest-felicity  principle:  this  for  shortness,  in- 
stead of  saying  at  length,  that  principle  which 
states  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  those  whose 
interest  is  in  question,  as  being  the  right  and 
proper,  and  only  right  and  proper  and  univer- 
sally desirable,  end  of  human  action : of  human 
action  in  every  situation ; and,  in  partitular,  in 
that  of  a functionary,  or  set  of  functionaries, 
exercising  the  powers  of  Government  The  word 
utility  does  not  so  clearly  point  to  the  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  as  the  words  happiness  and 
felicity  do:  nor  does  it  lead  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  interests  affected ; of 
the  member,  as  being  the  circumstance  which 
contributes,  in  the  largest  proportion,  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  standard  here  in  question — the 
standard  of  right  and  •wrong,  by  which  alone 
the  propriety  of  human  conduct,  m every  situa- 
tion. can  with  propriety  be  tried. 

This  want  of  a sufficiently  manifest  conne.xion 
between  the  ideas  of  happiness  and  pleasure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  of  utility  on  the  other. 

I have  every  now  and  then  found  operating,  ana 
with  but  too  much  efficiency,  as  a bar  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, that  might  otherwise  have  been  given, 
to  this  principle. 

For  fuit  ier  elucidation  of  the  principle  of 
utility,  or  say  greatest-happiness  principle,  it 
may  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  to  see  a 
note,  inserted  in  a second  edition,  now  printing, 
of  a lat  r work  of  the  Author’s,  entitled,  “ An 
Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation."  In  Chapter  I.,  subjoined  to  pa- 
ragraph 13,  is  a note  in  these  words:  — “ The 
principle  of  utility,”  I have  heard  it  said,  “is 
a dangerous  principle:  it  is  dangerous  on  certain 
occasions  to  consult  it.”  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say — w!:at?  that  it  is  not  consonant  to  utility, 
to  consult  utility;  in  short,  that  it  is  nut  con- 
sulting it,  to  consult  it. 

In  the  second  edition,  to  this  note  is  added  th« 
following  paragraph:  — 
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principle  which  furnishes  us  with  that  reasvn, 
which  alone  depends  not  upon  any  higher 
reason,  but  which  is  itself  the  sole  and  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  every  point  of  practice 
whatsoever. 

£xpliinatioiif  written  I2tfi  July  1822,  relativi;  to 
the  above  note. 

Not  long  after  the  publicatmn  c.  the 
ment  on  Government,  anno  I77ff»  in  w 'ich,  in 
the  ch,.racter  of  an  all-comprehensive  and  all- 
commanding  principle,  the  principle  ot  utility 
was  brought  to  view,  one  person  by  whom  ob- 
servation to  the  above  effect  was  made  was  Atex- 
ander  Wedderburue,  at  that  time  Attorney  ot 
Solieitnr-Generul,  afterwards  successively  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  Chancellor 
of  England,  under  the  successive  titles  of  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Ilosslyn.  It  was 
made— not  indeed  in  my  hearing,  but  in  the 
hearing  of  a person  by  whom  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately communicated  to  me.  So  far  from 
being  self-contradictory,  it  was  ( I now  see  and 
confess)  a shre  wd  and  perfectly  true  one.  By 
that  distinguisht-d  functionary,  the  state  of  the 
Government  was  thoroughly  understood;  by  the 
obscure  individual,  at  that  time,  not  so  much  as 
supposed  to  be  so:  his  disquisitions  h<id  not  been 
as  yet  applied,  with  any  thing  like  a co  i pre- 
hensive  view,  to  the  field  of  Constitutional  l.aw, 
nor  therefore  to  those  features  of  the  English 
Government,  by  which  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  ruling  one,  with  or  without  that  of  a 
favoured  few,  are  now  so  plainly  seen  to  be  the 
only  ends  to  which  the  course  of  it  has  at  any 
time  been  directed.  The  principle,  of  utility 
was  an  appellative,  at  that  time  employed  — 
employed  by  me,  as  it  has  been  by  others,  to 
designate  that  which,  in  a more  ])erspicuous  and 
instructive  manner,  may  as  above  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  greatest-ha ppincss  prin- 
ciple. “ This  principle,”  said  Wedderburue, 
“ is  a dangerous  one.”  Saying  so,  he  said  that 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  is  strictly  true:  a 
principle,  which  lays  down,  as  the  only  right 
and  Justifiable  end  of  Government,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  — how  can  it 
be  denied  to  be  a dangerous  one  ? dangerous  to 
every  Government,  which  has  for  its  actual  end 
or  object,  thegrettest  happiness  of  a certain  one, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  compara- 
tively small  number  of  others,  whom  it  is  matter 
of  pleasure  or  accommodation  to  him  to  admit, 
each  of  them,  to  a share  in  the  concern,  on  the 
footing  of  so  many  junior  partners.  “ Dan- 
gerous," it  therefore  really  was  to  the  intere.si  — 
the  sinister  interest  of  all  those  functionaries, 
himself  included,  whose  interest  it  was  to  maxi- 
mize delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  in  judicial 
and  other  modes  of  procedure,  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  extractible  out  of  the  expense.  In  a 
Government  which  had  for  its  enu  in  view  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numl  er,  Alex- 
ander W edderburnc  might  have  been  Attorney- 
General  and  then  Chancellor ; but  he  would  not 
have  been  Attorney-General  with  £15  000  a- 
year,  nor  Chancellor  with  a peerage,  with  a veto 
upon  all  justice,  with  £25,000  a ye  .r,  and  with 
500  sinecures  at  his  disposal,  under  the  name  of 

Ecclesiastical  Bei.efi' es  besides  ei  veeteras." 

Note  of  the  Author's,  \Wi  July  1822. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  contents  of  the  whole  digression 
we  are  examining,  were  distributed,  we  mav 
rpipcir^e-  at  the  outset  of  this  essay,  into 

* (1  iSi  ns.  The  hist,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  Government  in  general  was 
formed,  has  already  been  examined  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  next,  relative  to  the 
different  species  or  forms  it  may  assume, 
comes  now  to  be  considered. 

II.  The  first  object  that  strikes  us  in  this 
division  of  our  subject  is  the  theological 
flourish  it  sets  out  with.  In  God  mav  be 
said,  though  in  a peculiar  sense,  to  be*  our 
Author’s  strength.  In  theology  he  has  found 
a not  unfrequent  source  of  ornament  to  di- 
vert us,  of  authority  to  overawe  us,  from 
sounding  into  the  shallowness  of  his  doc- 
trines. [n] 

III.  That  governors,  of  some  sort  or  other, 
we  must  have,  is  what  he  has  been  show'ing 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Now  for  endoivments  to  qual  fy  them 
for  the  exercise  of  their  function.  These  en- 
dowments, then,  as  if  it  were  to  make  them 
show  the  brighter,  and  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  being  soiled  by  the  rough 
hands  of  impertinent  speculators,  he  has 
chosen  should  be  of  ethereal  texture,  and 
has  fetched  them  from  the  clouds. 

“ All  mankind,”*  he  says,  “ will  agree 
that  government  should  be  reposed  in  such 
persons  in  whom  those  qualities  are  most 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which 
are  among  the  attributes  of  Him  who  is  em- 
phatically styled  the  Supreme  Being;  the 
three  great  requisites,  I mean,  of  wisdom,  of 
goodness,  and  of  power.” 

But  let  us  see  the  whole  passage  as  it 
stands  — 

IV.  “ But  as  all  the  members  of  Society” 
(meaning  natural  Society)  “ are  naturally 
EouAL,”  (i.  e.  I suppose  with  respect  to  poli- 
tical power,  of  which  none  of  them  as  yet 
have  any),  “ it  may  be  asked,”  continues  he, 
“ in  whose  hands  are  tl  e reins  of  government 
to  be  entrusted  ? To  this  the  general  answer 
is  easy;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular 
cases  has  occasioned  one  half  of  those  mis- 
chiefs which  are  apt  to  proceed  from  mis- 
guided political  zeal.  In  general,  all  mankind 
will  agree  that  government  should  be  reposed 
in  such  persons  in  whom  those  qualities  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  ; the  perfection  of 
which  are  among  the  attributes  of  Him  who 
is  emphatically  styled  the  Supreme  Being , 

[if]  Tnis  is  what  there  would  be  occasion  to 
show  at  large,  were  what  be  says  of  I.i.vw  in 
general,  and  of  t e Laws  of  Nature  &\\A  Revc^ 
lation  in  particular,  to  be  examined, 

• 1 Comm.  p.  48. 
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the  three  grand  requisites,  I mean,  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  of  power : wisdom,  to 
discern  the  real  interest  of  the  community  ; 
goodness,  to  endeavour  always  to  pursiie  that 
real  interest ; and  strength  or  power,  to  carry 
this  knowledge  and  intention  into  action. 
These  are  the  natural  foundations  of  sove- 
reignty ; and  these  are  the  requisites  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  well  constituted 
frame  of  government.” 

V.  Every  thing  in  its  place.  Theology  in 
a sermon,  or  a catechism.  Rut  in  this  place, 
the  flourish  we  have  seen  might,  for  every 
purpose  of  instruction,  have  much  better,  it 
should  seem,  been  spared.  What  purpose  the 
idea  of  that  tremendous  and  incomprehensible 
Being,  thus  unnecessarily  introduced,  can  an- 
swer, I cannot  sec,  unless  it  were  to  bewilder 
and  entrance  the  reader;  as  it  seems  to  have 
bewildered  and  entranced  the  writer.  Begin- 
ning thus,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end : it 
is  e.xplaining  iyiioUim  per  ifinotius.  It  is  not 
from  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  that  an  idea 
is  to  be  had  of  any  qualities  in  men;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  from  what  we  see  of  the  quali- 
ties of  men,  that  we  obtain  the  feeble  idea 
we  can  frame  to  ourselves,  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity. 

VI.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  it  be  light 
or  darkness  our  Author  has  brought  back  from 
this  excursion  to  the  clouds.  The  qualiiica- 
tions  he  has  pitched  upon  for  those  in  whose 
hands  Government  is  to  be  reposed,  we  see 
are  three : wisdom,  goodness,  and  power. 
Now  of  these  three,  one  there  is  which,  1 
doubt,  will  give  him  some  trouble  to  know 
what  to  do  with  : I mean,  that  of  Power ; 
which,  looking  upon  it  as  a jewel,  it  should 
seem,  that  would  give  a lustre  to  the  royal 
diadem,  he  was  for  importing  from  the  celes- 
tial regions.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  not 
dispute  its  being  to  be  found;  and  that  at  all 
junctures  alike.  But  the  parallel,  1 doubt, 
already  fails.  In  the  earthly  governors  in 
question,  or,  to  speak  more  projierly,  candi- 
dates for  government,  by  the  very  supposition 
there  cannot,  at  the  juncture  lie  supposes, 
be  any  such  thing.  Power  is  that  very  quality 
which,  in  consideration  of  these  other  quali- 
ties, which,  it  is  supposed,  are  possessed  by 
them  already,  they  are  now  waiting  to  receive. 

VII.  By  Power  in  this  place,  I,  for  my 
part,  mean  political  power:  the  only  sort  of 
power  our  Author  could  mean ; the  only  sort 
of  power  that  is  here  in  question.  A little 
farther  on  we  shall  find  him  speaking  of  this 
endowment  as  being  possessed,  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree,  by  a King,  a single  person. 
Natural  power,  therefore — mere  organical 
power — the  faculty  of  giving  the  hardest 
blotvs,  can  never,  it  is  [dain,  be  that  which 
he  meant  to  number  among  the  attributes  of 
this  godlike  personage. 

VIII.  We  see,  then,  the  dilemma  our  Au- 
VoL.  I. 


thor’s  theology  has  brought  him  into,  br 
putting  him  upon  reckoning  power  among 
the  qualifications  of  his  candidates.  Power 
is  either  natural  or  political.  Political  power 
is  what  they  cannot  have  by  the  supposition : 
for  that  is  the  very  thing  that  is  to  be  created, 
and  which,  by  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment, men  arc  going  to  confer  on  them.  If 
any,  then,  it  must  be  natural  power;  the 
natural  strength  that  a man  possesses  of  him- 
self without  the  help  of  Government.  But 
of  this,  then,  if  this  be  it,  there  is  more,  if  we 
may  believe  our  Author,  in  a single  member 
of  a society,  than  in  that  member  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  society  put  together.  [6] 

IX.  This  ditficulty,  if  possible,  one  should 
be  glad  to  see  cleared  up.  The  truth  is, 
I take  it,  that  in  what  our  Author  has  said 
of  power,  he  has  been  speaking,  as  it  were,  by 
anticipation ; and  that  what  he  means  by  it, 
is  not  any  power  of  either  kind  actually  pos- 
sessed by  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  at  tlie 
juncture  he  supposes,  but  only  o.  capacity,  if 
one  may'  call  it  so,  of  retaining  and  putting 
into  action  political  power,  whensoever  it 
shall  have  been  conferred.  Now,  of  actual 
power,  the  quantity  that  is  possessed  is,  in 
every  case,  one  and  the  same:  for  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  Supreme  power.  But 
as  to  the  capacity  td)ove  spoken  of,  there  do 
seem,,  indeed,  to  be  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  to  subsist  in  a higher  degree  in  a 
single  man  than  in  a hody. 

X.  These  grounds  it  will  not  he  expected 
that  I should  display  at  large:  a slight  sketch 
will  be  sufficient.  — The  elficacy  of  power  is, 
in  part  at  least,  in  proportion  to  the  prompti- 
tude of  obedience;  the  promptitude  of  obedi- 
ence is,  in  part,  in  proportion  to  the  prompti- 
tude of  command:  command  is  an.  expression 
of  will;  a will  is  sooner  formed  l.-y  one  than 
many.  And  this,  or  something  like  it,  I take 
10  be  the  plain  English  of  our  Author’s  me- 
■'aphor,  where  he  tells  us,*  as  we  shall  see  a 
little  farther  on,f  that  “a  monarchy  is  the 
most  powerful  [form  of  government]  of  any. 
all  the  sinew.s  ot  govei'iimeut  heii’g;knit  to.tio- 

1 ther,  and  united  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.” 

XI.  The  next  paragra[)h,  short  as  it  is, 
contains  variety  of  matter.  1 he  first  two 
sentences  of  it,  are  to  let  us  know,  that  with 
reg.ird  to  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
particular  governments  that  we  know  of  have 
l)ecn  formed,  he  thinks  proper  to  pass  it  by. 

A third  is  to  intimate,  for  the  second  time, 
that  all  Governments  must  be  absolute  in 
some  hands  or  other:  in  the  fourth  and  lu.st, 
he  favours  us  with  a very  comfortable  [)iece 

[t>]  Fide  par.  3'2.  Monarchy,  which  i ; 

the  government  of  one,  “ i.s  the  mo.-t  powerful 
form  of  government,”  he  says,  “ of  any more 
so  than  Ifemocracy,  which  he  describes  as  being 
the  Government  of  all. 

• Comm.  p.  50.  f Pttr.  32. 
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of  intelligence;  the  truth  of  which,  but  for 
his  avemient,  lew  of  us,  [)erhaps,  would  have 
susi)ected.  This  is,  that  the  qualifications 
incntioiied  by  the  last  paragraph  as  requisite 
to  be  possessed  by  all  Governors  of  states, 
are,  or  at  least  once  upon  a time  were,  actualhj 
possessed  by  them:  (f.  e.)  according  to  tlie 
o[)iiiion  of  somebody;  but  of  what  somebody 
is  not  altogether  clcsir : whether  in  the  opinion 
of  these  Governors  themselves,  or  of  the  per- 
sons governed  by  them. 

XII.  “ How  tlie  several  forms  of  Govern- 
ment we  now  see  in  the  world  at  first  actually 
began,”  says  our  Author,  “is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  has  occasioned  infinite  dis- 
putes. It  is  not  my  business  or  intention  to 
enter  into  any  of  them.  However  they  began, 
or  by  what  riglit  soever  they  subsist,  there 
is  and  must  be  in  all  of  them  a supreme,  irre- 
sistilile,  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in 
which  the  jura  suinini  imperii,  or  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  reside.  And  this  authority  is 
placed  in  tho.se  hands,  wherein  (according  to 
the  OPINION  of  the  rouNOKUs  of  such  respec- 
tive states,  either  expressly  given  or  collected 
from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities 
rcfinisite  for  supremacy,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  found.” 

XIII.  Who  those  persons  are,  whom  our 
Author  means  here  by  the  w'ord  founders; 
whether  those  who  became  the  GovernoAv  of 
the  states  in  question,  or  those  who  became 
the  governcf/,  or  both  together,  is  what  I 
would  not  take  upon  me  [lositively  to  deter- 
mine. For  aught  I know,  he  may  have  meant 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  some  third 
person.  And,  indeed,  what  I am  vehemently 
inclined  to  suspect  is,  that,  in  our  Author’s 
large  conception,  the  mighty  and  extensive 
domains  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  which 
we  read  so  much  at  school  and  at  college,  con- 
sisting each  of  several  scores  of  miles  square, 
represented,  at  the  time  this  paragraph  was 
writing,  the  whole  universe:  and  the  respec- 
tive eras  of  Solon  and  Lycurpus,  the  whole 
period  of  the  history  of  those  states. 

XIV.  Thew'ords  “founders,” — “opinion,” 
— “ a[>probation,” — in  short,  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  sentence,  is  such  as  brings  to 
one’s  view  a system  of  government  utterly 
dilFerent  from  the  generality  of  those  we  have 
before  our  eyes:  a system  in  which  one  would 
think  neither  caprice,  nor  violence,  nor  ac- 
cident, nor  prejudice,  nor  passion,  had  any 
share  : a system  uniform,  comprehensive,  and 
simultaneous;  planned  with  phlegmatic  de- 
liberation ; established  by  full  and  general 
assent:  such,  in  short,  as,  according  to  com- 
mon imagination,  were  the  systems  laid  down 
by  the  two  sages  above  mentioned.  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  object  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  Founders,  might  be  neither  Governors 
nor  governs/,  but  some  neutral  person : such 
as  tliose  sagos,  chosen  as  they  were  in  a man- 
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ner  as  umpires,  might  be  considered  with 
regard  to  the  persons  who,  under  the  prior 
constitution,  whatever  it  was,  had  stood  re- 
spectively in  those  two  relations. 

XV.  All  this,  however,  is  but  conjecture: 
in  the  proposition  itself,  neither  this  nor  any 
other  restriction  is  expressed.  It  is  delivered 
explicitly  and  emphatically  in  the  character 
of  an  universal  one.  “ In  all  op  the.m,” 
he  assures  us,  “ this  authority  (the  supreme 
authority)  is  placed  in  those  hands,  wherein, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of 
such  respective  states,”  these  “'qualities  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  found.”  In  this  character  it  can- 
not but  throw  a singular  light  on  history.  I 
can  see  no  end,  indeed,  to  the  discoveries  it 
leads  to,  all  of  them  equally  new  and  edifying. 
When  the  Spaniards,  for  example,  became 
masters  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  a vulgar 
politician  might  suppose  it  was  because  such 
of  the  Mexicans  as  remained  unexterminated, 
could  not  help  it.  No  such  thing — It  was 
because  either  the  Spaniards  were  of  “opi- 
nion,” or  the  Mexicans  themselves  were  of 
“opinion”  (which  of  the  tw'o  is  not  altogether 
clear)  that,  in  Charles  V.  and  his  successors, 
more  goodness  (of  which  they  had  such  abun- 
dant proofs)  as  well  as  wisdom,  was  likely 
to  be  found,  than  in  all  the  Mexicans  put 
together.  The  same  persuasion  obtained  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  the  German  Sa.xons 
with  respect  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
Charlemagne:  — between  William  the  Nor- 
man and  the  English  Saxons : — between 
Mahomet  II.  and  the  subjeets  of  John  Pale- 
ologus  : — between  Odoacer  and  those  of  An- 
gustulus:  — between  the  Tartar  Gingiskaii 
and  the  Chinese  of  his  time: — between  the 
Tartars  Chang-ti  and  Cam-ghi,  and  the  Chi- 
nese of  their  times  : — between  the  Protector 
Cromwell  and  the  Scotch: — between  Wil- 
liam HI.  and  the  Irish  Papists:  — between 
Cresar  and  the  Gauls  — in  short,  between 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  so  called,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  our  Author  seems  to  have  had 
in  view:  — to  mention  these  examples  only', 
out  of  as  many  hundred  as  might  be  required. 
All  this,  if  we  may  trust  our  Author,  he  has 
the  “yoodness”  to  believe : and  by  such  lessons 
is  the  penetration  of  students  to  be  sharpened 
for  piercing  into  the  depths  of  politics. 

XVI.  So  much  for  the  introductory  pa- 
ragraph. — The  main  part  of  the  subject  is 
treated  of  in  six  others  : the  general  contents 
of  which  are  as  follows : 

XVII.  In  the  first  he  tells  us  how  many 
different  forms  of  government  there  are  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  the  ancients ; 
which  division  he  arlopts.  These  are  three  : 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy. 

XVIIl.  The  next  is  to  tell  us,  that  by  the 
sovereign  POWER  he  means  that  of  “ making 
laws,” 
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XIX.  In  a third  he  gives  us  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  these  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government. 

XX.  In  a fourth  he  tells  us  that  these  are 
all  the  ancients  would  allow  of. 

XXL  A fifth  is  to  tell  us  that  the  British 
form  of  Government  is  different  from  earh 
of  them  ; being  a combination  of  all,  and 
possessing  the  advantages  of  all. 

XXII.  In  the  si.xth  and  last,  he  shows  ns 
that  it  could  not  possess  these  advantages, 
if,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  it  were  cither 
of  those  others : and  tells  us  what  it  is  that 
may  destroy  it.  These  two  last  it  will  be 
suliicient  here  to  mention  : to  examine  them 
will  be  the  task  of  our  next  cliapter. 

XX 111.  Monarchy  is  that  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  power  of  making  laws  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a siii(/le  member  of 
the  state  in  question.  Aristocracy  is  that 
form  of  Government  in  which  the  power  of 
making  laws  is  lodged  in  tlie  hands  of  several 
members.  Democracy  is  that  form  of  Go- 
vernment in  which  the  power  of  making 
laws  is  lodged  in  tlie  hands  of  “ all”  of  them 
put  together.  These,  according  to  our  Au- 
thor, are  the  debnitions  of  tlie  Ancients  ; 
and  these,  therefore,  without  difficulty,  are 
the  definitions  of  our  Author. 

XXIV.  “ The  political  writers  of  anti- 
quity,” says  he,  “ will  not  allow  more  than 
three  regular  forms  of  government ; the  first, 
when  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an 
aggregate  a.sseinbly,  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  a community,  which  is  called  a 
Democracy ; the  second,  when  it  is  lodged 
in  a council  composed  of  select  members, 
and  then  it  is  styled  an  Aristocracy  ; the 
last,  when  it  is  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person,  and  then  it  takes  the  name  of 
a Monarchy.  All  other  species  of  govern- 
ment, they  say,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or 
rediicililo  to  these  three.” 

XXV.  “ By  the  sovereign  power,  as  was 
before  observed,  is  meant  the  making  of 
laws  ; for  wherever  that  power  resides,  all 
others  must  conform  to,  and  be  directed  by 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form 
and  administration  of  the  government  may- 
put  on.  For  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  opfion 
ot  the  legislature  to  alter  that  form  and  ad- 
ministration by  a new  edict  or  ride,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever 
hands  it  pleases : and  all  the  other  (lowers 
of  the  state  must  obey  the  legislative  [lower 
in  the  execution  of  their  several  functions, 
or  else  tlie  constitution  is  at  an  end.” 

XXVI.  Having  thus  got  three  regular 
simple  forms  of  Government  (this  anomalous 
complex  one  of  our  own  out  of  the  question) 
and  just  as  many  ((ualifications  to  divide 
among  them  ; of  each  of  which,  by  what  he 
told  us  a while  ago,  each  form  of  Govern- 
ment must  have  some  share,  it  is  easy  to 
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see  how  their  allotments  will  be  made  out. 
Each  form  of  Government  will  possess  one 
of  these  qualities  in  perfection,  taking  its 
chance,  if  one  may  say  so,  for  its  share  in  the 
two  others. 

XXVII.  Among  those  three  different  forms 
of  Governineut,  then,  it  should  seem,  ac- 
cording to  our  Author's  account  of  them, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose.  Each  of  tlieni 
has  a (jiialifieution,  an  endowment,  to  itself. 
Each  of  them  is  com|iletely  characterized  by 
this  qualification.  No  intimation  is  given  of 
any  pre-eminence  among  these  qualifications, 
one  aliove  another.  Should  tliere  be  any 
dispute  concerning  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  any  of  these  forms  of  Government,  as  (iro- 
per  a method  as  any  of  settling  it,  to  judge 
from  this  view  of  them,  is  that  of  cross  and 
pile.  Hence  we  may  infer,  tliat  all  the  Go- 
vernments that  ever  were,  or  will  be  (ex- 
cept a very  particular  one  that  we  .shall  come 
to  presently,  that  is  to  say,  our  own),  are 
upon  a par ; that  of  Athens  with  that  of 
Persia;  that  of  Geneva  with  that  of  Mo- 
rocco ; since  they  are  all  of  them,  he  tells 
us,  “ corruptions  of,  or  reducible  to,”  one  of 
these.  This  is  hn|tpy.  A legislator  cannot 
do  amiss.  He  may  save  himself  the  ex[iense 
of  thinking.  'I’he  choice  of  a King  was  once 
determined,  we  are  told,  by  the  neighing  of 
ahorse:  the  choice  of  a form  of  Government 
might  be  determined  so  as  well. 

XXVHI.  As  to  our  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment, however,  this,  it  is  plain,  lieing  that 
which  it  seemed  good  to  take  for  the  theme 
of  his  (lanegyric,  and  being  made  out  of  the 
the  other  three,  will  possess  the  advantages 
of  all  of  them  put  together  ; and  that  with- 
out any  of  the  disadvantages;  the  disadvan- 
tages vani.<hing  at  the  word  of  commnnd,  or 
even  without  it,  as  not  being  suitable  to  the 
pur[)ose. 

XXIX.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  whicli 
gives  us  the  aliove  definitions,  one  observa- 
tion there  is  that  is  a little  puzzling : “ Other 
.s|)ecies  of  Government,”  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand, there  are  besides  these  ; but  then 
those  others,  if  not  “ reducible  to,”  are  but 
“ corruptions  of  these.”  Now,  what  there 
is  in  any  of  these  to  be  corrupted,  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand.  Tlie  essi  Mce  ot  tlie.-e 
several  forms  of  Government,  ive  must  al- 
ways remember,  is  placed  by  him,  solely  and 
entirely,  in  the  article  of  nnmbcr : in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  the  Governr/r.s-  (ibr 
so  for  shortness  we  will  style  those  in  whoso 
hands  is  lodged  this  “ power  of  making 
laws”)  to  that  of  the  governed.  If  the  num- 
ber of  the  former  be,  to  that  of  the  latter,  as 
one  to  all,  then  is  the  form  of  Govermneiit  a 
Monarchy:  if  as  all  to  all,  then  is  it  a De- 
mocracy : if  as  some  number  hetn-een  one  and 
all,  to  all,  then  is  it  an  Aristocrai  y.  Now, 
then,  if  we  can  conceive  a fourth  number, 
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which  not  heina:  more  than  all,  is  neither  one 
nor  all,  nor  any  thing  l)et\vecn  one  and  all, 
we  can  conceive  a form  of  Government, 
whicli,  upon  due  proof,  may  appear  to  be  a 
corrui)tion  of  some  or  one  or  other  of  these 
tliree.  [c]  If  not,  we  must  look  for  the  cor- 
ruption somewhere  else  : Suppose  it  were  in 
our  Author’s  reason,  [r/] 

XXX.  Not  but  that  we  may  meet,  indeed, 
with  several  other  hard-woided  names  for 
forms  of  Government : !)ut  these  names  were 
onlv  so  many  names  for  one  or  other  of  those 
three.  We  hear  often  of  a Tyraiimj : but  this 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  name  a man 
gives  to  our  Author’s  Monarchy,  when  out 
of  liumour  with  it.  It  is  still  the  Govern- 
ment of  number  one.  We  hoar  now  and  then, 
too,  of  a sort  of  Government  called  an  Oli- 
i/arclti/ : but  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  name  a man  gives  to  our  Author’s  Aris- 
tocracy, in  the  same  case.  It  is  still  the 
Government  of  some  number  or  other,  be- 
tween one  and  all.  In  fine,  we  hear  now  and 
then  of  a sort  of  Government  lit  to  break 
one’s  teeth,  called  an  Ochlocracy:  but  this 
is  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  the  name  a man 
gives  to  a Democracy  in  the  same  cise.  It 
is  still  that  sort  of  Government  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  Author,  is  the  Government 
of«//. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  see  how  he  has  dis- 
posed of  his  three  (pialifications  among  his 
tliree  sorts  or  forms  of  Government.  Upon 
Monarchy  we  shall  find  he  has  bestowed  the 
perfection  of  power  ; on  Aristocracy,  of  wis- 
dom ; on  Democracy,  of  goodness  : each  of 
these  forms  having  just  enough,  we  may  sup- 
pose, of  the  two  remaining  qualifications 
besides  its  own  peculiar  one,  to  make  up  the 
necessary  complement  of  “ qualities  requisite 
for  supremacy.”  Kings  are  (nay  were  before 
they  were  Kings,  since  it  was  this  qualifica- 
tion determined  their  subjects  to  make  them 
Kings*)  as  strong  as  so  many  Hercules’s; 
but  then,  as  to  their  wisdom  or  their  good- 
ness, there  is  not  much  to  say.  The  members 

[c]  By  the  laws  of  Germanv,  such  and  such 
states  are  to  furnish  so  many  men  to  the  general 
army  of  the  empire;  some  of  them  so  many  men 
and  one-half;  others,  so  many  and  one-third: 
others  again,  if  I mistake  not,  so  many  and  one- 
fourth.  One  of  these  half,  third  part,  or  quarter 
men,  suppose,  possesses  himself  of  the  Govern- 
ment: here,  then,  we  have  a kind  of  corruption 
of  a Monarchy.  Is  this  what  our  Author  had 
in  view  ? 

[r/J  A more  suitable  place  to  look  for  corrup- 
tion in,  if  we  may  take  his  own  word  for  it,  there 
cannot  be,  ‘‘  Every  man’s  reason,”  he  assures 
us,+  “ is  corrupt;”  and  not  only  that,  but  “ his 
understanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error.” 
With  regard  to  others,  it  were  as  well  not  to  be 
roo  positive;  but  with  regard  to  a man’s  self, 
what  he  tells  us  from  experience,  it  would  be  ill 
ilianners  to  dispute  with  him. 

• 1 Comm,  p.  48.  + 1 Comm.  p.  41. 
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of  an  Aristocracy  are  so  many  Solomons:  but 
then  they  are  not  such  sturdy  folks  as  your 
Kings  ; nor,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  have 
they  much  more  honesty  than  their  neigh- 
bours. As  to  the  members  of  a Democraev, 
they  are  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the  world ; 
but  then  they  are  but  a puny  sort  of  gentry 
as  to  strength,  put  them  all  together  ; anil 
apt  to  be  a little  defective  in  point  of  under- 
standing. 

XXXII.  “ In  a democracy,”  says  he, 
“ where  the  right  of  making  laws  resides  in 
the  people  at  large,  public  virtue,  or  good- 
ness of  intention,  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
than  either  of  the  other  qualities  of  govern- 
meiit.  Popular  assemblies  are  frequentlv 
foolish  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak  in  their 
execution ; but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a de- 
gree of  patriotism  or  public  spirit.  In  aris- 
tocracies there  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found 
than  in  the  other  frames  of  Government ; 
being  composed,  or  intended  to  be  composed, 
of  the  most  experienced  citizens ; but  there 
is  less  honesty  than  in  a republic,  and  less 
strength  than  in  a monarchy.  A monarchy 
is  indeed  the  most  powerful  of  any,  all  the 
sinews  of  government  being  knit  together 
and  united  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ; but 
then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  einplov- 
ing  that  strength  to  improvident  or  oppres- 
sive purposes.” 

XXXIII.  “ Thus  these  three  species  of 
government  have  all  of  them  their  several 
[lerfections  and  imperfections.  Democracies 
are  usually  the  best  calculated  to  direct  the 
end  of  a law;  aristocracies  to  invent  the  means 
by  which  that  end  shall  be  obtained  ; and 
monarchies  to  carry  those  means  into  execu- 
tion. And  the  ancients,  as  was  observed, 
had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other  perma- 
nent form  of  government  but  these  three  ; 
for  though  Cicero  declares  himself  of  opi- 
nion, esse  optinie  constitutani  r e nip ubl leant, 
qua  e.v  tribus  yeneribus  illis,  reyali,  oplimo, 
et  populari  sit  modice  confusa ; yet  'I’acitus 
treats  this  notion  of  a mixed  government, 
formed  out  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the 
advantages  of  each,  as  a visionary  whim  ; and 
one  that,  if  ell'ected,  could  never  be  lasting 
or  secure.” 

XXXIV.  In  the  midst  of  this  fine-spun 
ratiocination,  an  accident  has  happened,  ot 
which  our  Author  seems  not  to  be  aware. 
One  of  his  accidents,  as  a logician  would  say, 
has  lost  its  subject ; one  of  the  quaUjications 
he  has  been  telling  us  of,  is,  somehow  or 
other,  become  vacant ; the  form  ot  Govern- 
ment he  designed  it  for,  having  unluckily 
slipped  through  his  fingers  in  the  handling. 
I mean  Democracy  ; which  he,  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Ancients,  make  out  to  be  the 
government  of  all.  Now  “ all"  is  a great 
many  ; so  many  that,  1 much  doubt,  it  will 
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be  rather  a difficult  matter  to  find  these  high 
and  mighty  personages  power  enough — so 
much  as  to  make  a decent  figure  with.  The 
members  of  this  redoubtable  Commonwealth 
will  be  still  worse  off,  1 doubt,  in  point  of 
subjects,  than  Trinculo  in  the  play,  or  than 
the  potentates,  whom  some  late  navigators 
found  lording  it,  with  might  and  main,  “ 

T£  over  a Spanish  settlement: 

there  were  three  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment ; and  they  had  one  subject  among  them 
all.*  [e]  Let  him  examine  it  a little,  and  it 
will  turn  out,  I take  it,  to  be  precisely  that 
sort  of  Government,  and  no  other,  which 
one  ran  conceive  to  obtain  where  there  is 
no  Government  at  all  Our  Author,  we 
may  remember,  had  shrewd  doubts  about 
the  existence  of  a state  of  natuve  grant 
him  his  Democracy,  and  it  exists  in  his  De- 
mocracy. [/] 

XXXV.  The  qualification  of  goodness,  I 
think  it  was,  that  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment »f  all,  while  there  was  such  a Govern- 
ment. This  having  taken  its  flight,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  region  of  nonentities,  the 
qualificettion  that  was  designed  for  it  remains 
upon  his  hands  : he  is  at  liberty,  therefore, 
to  make  a compliment  of  it  to  Aristocracy 
or  to  IMonareliy,  which  best  suits  him.  Per- 
haps it  were  as  well  to  give  it  to  Monai  ehy ; 
the  title  of  that  form  of  government  to  its 
own  peculiar  qualification,  power,  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  an  equivocal  one  : or 
else,  which,  perhaps,  is  as  good  a way  of 
settlin  t matters  as  any,  he  may  set  them  to 
cast  lots. 

* See  Hawkeswouth’s  Vogai'cs. 

[c]  The  condition  of  these  imaginary  sove- 
reigns puts  one  in  mind  of  the  story  of  I forget 
wliat  King’s  Fool.  The  Fool  had  stuck  himself 
up  one  day.  with  great  gravity,  in  the  King’s 
throne;  with  a stick,  by  way  of  a sceptre,  in  one 
hand,  and  a ball  in  the  other:  being  ask^  wliat 
be  was  doing  ? he  answered,  ‘‘  reigning."  Much 
the  same  sort  of  reign,  I take  it,  would  be  that 
of  the  members  of  our  Author’s  Democracy. 

+ Vide  supra,  ch.  i.  par.  6. 

[/]  tVhat  is  curious  is,  that  the  same  per.sons 
who  tell  you  (having  read  as  much)  that  De- 
mocracy is  a form  of  Government  under  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  all  the  members 
of  a state,  will  also  tell  you  (having  also  read  as 
much)  that  the  .Athenian  Commonwealth  was  a 
Democracy.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  Athe- 
nian Commonwealth,  upon  the  most  moderate 
computation,  it  is  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Athenian  state  that  ever  at  a time 
partook  of  the  supreme  power:  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  being  taken  into  the  account.* 
Civil  Lawyers,  inde.d,  will  tell  you,  with  a grave 
face,  that  a slave  is  nohod g ; as  Common  Law- 
ers  will,  that  a b:rstard  is  the  son  of  nobodg. 
lut,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  the  condition  of  a 
state  is  the  condition  of  all  individuals,  without 
distinction,  that  compose  it. 

• See,  among  Mr.  IIusie's  Essays,  that  on 
the  Popnlousncss  oj'  'invient  ^'ations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  With  a set  of  data,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter,  we  may  judge 
whether  our  Author  can  meet  with  any  diffi- 
culty in  proving  the  British  Constitution  to 
he  the  best  of  all  possible  governments,  or 
indeed  any  thing  else  that  he  has  a ndnd. 
In  his  paragraph  on  this  subject,  there  are 
several  things  that  lay  claim  to  our  attention. 
But  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  it  under 
our  eye. 

II.  “ But  happily  for  ns  in  this  island,  the 
British  Constitution  has  long  remained,  and 
I trust  will  long  continue,  a standing  excep- 
tion to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  For, 
as  with  ns  the  executive  power  of  the  laws 
is  lodged  in  a single  person,  they  have  all  the 
advantages  of  strength  and  dispatch  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy  ; 
and,  as  the  Legislitnre  of  the  kingdom  is 
entrusted  to  three  distinct  powers  entirely 
independent  of  each  other;  first,  the  King; 
second,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
which  is  an  aristocratical  assembly  of  persons 
selected  for  their  piety,  their  birth,  their 
wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  property;  and 
third,  the  House  of  Commons,  freely  chosen 
by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  which 
makes  it  a kind  of  democracy  : as  this  aggre- 
gate body,  actuated  by  difierent  springs,  and 
attentii  e to  different  interests,  composes  the 
British  Parliament,  and  has  the  supreme  dis- 
posal of  every  thing  ; tliere  c.in  no  inconve- 
nience be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three 
branches,  but  will  he  withstood  by  one  of 
the  other  two  ; each  branch  being  armed  witli 
a negative  power  sufficient  to  re|)cl  any  inno- 
vation which  it  shall  think  inexpedient  or  dan- 
gerous.” 

III.  “ Here  then  is  lodged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  Constitution;  and  lodged  a.s 
beneficially  as  is  possible  for  society.  For 
in  no  other  shape  could  we  be  so  certain  of 
finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  Govern- 
ment so  well  and  so  happily  united.  If  the 
siijireme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the 
three  hianclies  separately,  've  mu.st  he  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  inconveniencies  of  either  abso- 
lute monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy ; and 
so  want  two  of  the  principal  ingredients  of 
good  |)olify,  either  virtue,  wisdom,  or  power. 
If  it  were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches; 
forin.-itance,  in  the  King  and  House  of  Lords, 
our  Laws  might  be  providentially  made  and 
well  executed,  but  they  might  not  always 
have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view:  if 
lodged  in  the  King  and  Commons,  we  should 
want  that  circums[)ection  and  mediatory  cau- 
tion, which  the  wisdom  of  the  Peers  is  to 
afford ; if  the  supreme  rights  of  legislature 
were  lodged  in  the  two  Houses  only,  and 
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tlic  EiM.o:  h;i(l  HO  notrative  upon  their  pro- 
ceediiifrs,  they  iniplit  he  tempted  to  eiieroaeli 
upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  perhaps  to 
ii’)olish  tlie  !;ingly  olfice,  and  thereby  weaken 
(if  not  totally  destroy)  the  strengtli  of  the 
executive  power.  But  the  constitutional 
government  of  this  island  is  so  admirably  tem- 
pered and  compounded,  that  nothing  can 
endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  destroying  the  equi- 
librium of  power  betwee)!  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  and  the  rest.  For  if  ever  it  should 
happen  that  the  independence  of  any  one  of 
liie  three  should  be  lost,  or  that  it  should 
become  subservient  to  the  views  of  cither  of 
the  other  two,  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
of  our  constitution.  The  legislature  would 
be  changed  from  that  which  was  originally 
set  u[)  by  the  general  consent  and  fundamen- 
tal act  of  the  society;  and  such  a change, 
liowever  elTected,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Locke 
(who  perhaps  ca.ries  his  theory  too  far)  at 
once  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  bands  of 
Government,  and  the  people  would  be  re- 
duced to  a state  of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to 
constitute  to  themselves  a new  legislative 
poNver.” 

l\^  In  considering  the  first  of  these  two 
paragraphs,  in  the  first  place,  a phenomenon 
we  should  little  expect  to  set  from  any  thing 
that  goes  before,  is  a certain  c.rcciilii-e  power, 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  bolts  out  upon 
us  without  warning  or  introduction. 

The  power,  the  only  power  our  Author 
has  been  speaking  of  all  along  till  now,  is 
the  Icfiislotire.  ’"lbs  to  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  he  has  given  the  name  of  “ sovereign 
power  ” ’Tis  this  power,  the  different  distri- 
butions of  which  he  makes  the  characteristics 
of  his  three  different  forms  of  Government. 
’Tis  with  these  different  distributions,  distri- 
butions made  of  the  legislative  power,  that, 
according  to  his  account,  are  connected  the 
several  qualifications  laid  down  by  him,  as 
“ requisites  for  supremacy  qualifications  in 
the  possession  of  which  consist  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  can  belong  to  any  form  of 
Government.  Coming  now  then  to  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  it  is  in  the  superior  degree 
in  which  these  qualifications  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  are  possessed  by  it,  that  its  peculiar 
excellence  is  to  consist.  It  is  by  possessing 
the  qualification  of  strength,  that  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  a monarchy.  But  how  is  it, 
then,  that,  by  his  account,  it  possesses  the 
qualification  of  strength?  By  any  disposition 
made  of  the  legislative  power?  By  the  le- 
gislative power’s  being  lodged  in  the  hands 
a single  person,  as  in  the  case  of  a monar- 
chy? No  ; but  to  a disposition  made  of  a new 
power,  which  comes  in,  as  it  were,  in  a pa- 
renthesis— a new  power  which  we  now  hear 
of  for  the  first  time  — a power  which  has  not, 
by  any  description  given  of  it,  been  distin- 
guisheil  from  the  legislative  — an  executive. 
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V.  What,  then,  is  this  same  executive 
power?  I doubt  our  Author  would  not  find 
it  a very  easy  matter  to  inform  us.  “ Whv 
not?”  says  an  objector:  “is  it  not  that 
power  which  in  this  country  the  King  has  in 
addition  to  his  share  in  the  legislative?”  Be 
it  so  ; the  difficulty  for  a moment  is  staved 
off.  But  that  it  is  far  enough  from  being 
solved,  a few  questions  will  soon  show  us 
This  power,  is  it  that  only  which  the  King 
really  has,  or  is  it  all  that  he  is  said  to  have  ? 
Is  it  that  only  which  he  really  has,  and  which 
he  exercises  ? or  is  it  that  also,  which  although 
he  be  said  to  have  it,  he  neither  does  exer- 
cise, nor  may  exercise?  Does  it  include  judi- 
ciary power  or  not  ? If  it  does,  does  it  in- 
cliuie  the  power  of  making  as  well  particular 
decisions  and  orders,  as  general,  permanent, 
spontaneous  regulations  of  procedure,  such 
as  are  some  of  those  we  see  made  by  judges? 
Doth  it  include  supreme  military  power,  and 
that  as  well  in  ordinary  as  in  a time  of  mar- 
tial law?  Doth  it  include  the  supreme. /isca/ 
power  ; [«]  and,  in  general,  that  power  which, 
extending  as  well  over  the  public  money  as 
over  every  other  article  of  public  property, 
may  be  styled  the  dispensatorial  9 [6]  Doth 
it  include  the  poxver  of  granting  patents  for 
inventions,  and  charters  of  incorporation? 
Doth  it  include  the  right  of  making  bye-laws 
in  corporations  ? And  is  the  right  of  making 
bye-laws  in  corporations  the  superior  right 
to  that  of  conferring  the  power  to  make  them  ? 
or  is  it  that  there  is  an  executive  power  that 
is  superior  to  a legislative?  This  executive, 
again,  doth  it  include  the  right  of  substi- 
tuting the  laws  of  war  to  the  laws  of  peace  ? 
and,  vice  versa,  the  laws  of  peace  to  the  laws 
of  war  ? Doth  it  include  the  right  of  re- 
straining the  trade  of  subjects  by  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  ? Doth  it  include  the  right 

[a]  V>y_fiscal  power  I mean  that  which  in  this 
country  is  exercised  by  what  is  called  the  Board 
of  Treasury. 

, [&]  By/i  spensatorial  power  I mean  as  well 
tliat  which  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trea- 
sury, as  those  others  which  are  executed  in  the 
several  offices  stylerl  with  us  the  War  Office, 
Admiralty  Board,  Navy  Board,  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, and  Board  of  Works:  excepting  from 
the  business  of  all  these  offices,  the  power  of 
appointing  persons  to  fill  other  subordinate  of- 
fices ; a power  which  seems  to  be  of  a distinct 
nature  from  that  of  making  disposition  of  any 
art'de  of  public  property. 

Power,  political  power,  is  either  over  persons 
or  over  things.  Tlie  powers,  then,  that  have 
been  mentioned  above,  in  as  far  as  they  concern 
things,  are  powers  over  such  things  as  are  the 
property  of  tne  public:  powers  which  differ  in 
this  from  those  which  constitute  private  owner, 
ship,  in  that  the  former  are,  in  the  main,  n^st 
beneficial  (that  is,  to  the  possessors  tliemselves) 
awA  indiscriminate ; hwt  fiduciary,  znA  limited 
in  their  exercise  to  such  acts  as  are  conducive 
to  the  special  purposes  of  public  benefit  and 
curity. 
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of  delivering  over,  by  virtue  of  the  like  trea- 
ties, large  bodies  of  subjects  to  foreign  laws? 
— He  that  would  understand  what  power  is 
executive  and  not  legislative,  and  what  legis- 
lative and  not  executive;  he  that  would  mark 
out  and  delineate  the  different  species  of 
constitutional  powers ; he  that  would  de- 
Vribe  either  what  is,  or  what  ouijht  to  be  the 
constitution  of  a country,  and  particularly  of 
this  country,  — let  him  think  of  these  things. 

VI.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  told  in  a 
parenthesis  (it  being  a matter  so  plain  as  to 
be  taken  for  granted)  that  “ each  of  these 
branches  of  the  Legislature  is  independent,'” 
— yes,  “ entirely  independent,”  of  the  two 
others. — Is  this  then  really  the  case  ? Those 
who  consider  the  influence  which  the  King 
and  so  many  of  the  Lords  have  in  the  election 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; the 
power  which  the  King  has,  at  a minute’s  warn- 
ing, of  putting  an  end  to  the  existence  of  any 
House  of  Commons ; those  who  consider  the 
influence  which  iheKinghas  over  both  Houses, 
by  offices  of  dignity  and  profit  given  and  taken 
away  again  at  pleasure  ; those  who  consider 
that  the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for 
Ins  daily  bread  on  both  Houses,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  House  of  Commons  ; not  to 
mention  a variety  of  other  circumstances 
.hat  might  be  noticed  in  the  same  view, — will 
/idge  what  degree  of  precision  there  was  in 
our  Author’s  meaning,  when  he  so  roundly 
asserted  the  affirmative. 

VII.  One  parenthesis  more;  for  this  sen- 
tence teems  with  parenthesis  wfithin  paren- 
thesis. To  this  we  are  indebted  for  a very 
interesting  piece  of  intelligence  : nothing  less 
than  a full  and  true  account  which  he  has 
given  us  of  the  personal  merits  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  time  being. 
This  he  is  enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  a 
contrivance  of  his  own,  no  less  simple  than 
it  is  ingenious:  to  wit,  that  of  looking  at 
their  titles.  It  is  by  looking  at  men’s  titles 
that  he  perceives,  not  merely  that  they  ought 
to  possess  certain  merits,  not  that  there  is 
reason  to  wish  they  may  possess  them,  but 
that  they  do  aetually  possess  them,  and  that 
it  is  by  possessing  those  merits  that  they 
come  to  possess  these  titles.  Seeing  that 
some  are  Bishops,  he  knows  that  they  are 
pious : seeing  that  some  are  Peers,  he  knows 
that  they  are  wise,  rich,  valiant,  [c] 

[(■]  “ The  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which,’’ 
says  our  Autlior  (p.  ."jO),  “ is  an  aristocratical 
assembly  of  persons  selected  lor  their  piety,  their 
birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
perty,”—I have  distributed,  I think,  these  en- 
dowments, as  our  Author  could  not  but  intend 
they  should  be  distributed.  Birth,  to  such  of 
the  members  of  that  assembly  as  have  their  seat 
in  it  by  descent ; and,  as  to  those  who  may  chance 
from  time  to  time  to  sit  there  by  creulion,  wis- 
dom, valour,  and  property  in  common  among 
the  temiwral  Peers;  and  piciy,  singly  but  cn- 
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VIII.  The  more  we  consider  the  applica- 
tion he  makes  of  the  commonplace  notions 
concerning  the  three  forms  of  Government 
to  our  own,  the  more  we  shall  see  the  wide 
difference  there  is  between  reading  and  re- 
flecting. Our  own  he  finds  to  be  a combina- 
tion of  these  three.  It  has  a Monarchical 
branch,  an  Aristocratical,  and  a Deinocratical. 
The  Aristocratical  is  the  House  of  Lords : 
the  Deinocratical  is  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mu  h had  our  Author  read  at  school,  doubt- 
less, and  at  college,  of  the  wisdom  and  gra- 
vity of  the  Spartan  senate : something,  pro- 
bably, in  Montesfjuieu,  and  elsewhere^  about 
the  Venetian.  He  had  read  of  the  turbulence 
and  extravagance  of  the  Athenian  mob.  Full 
of  these  ideas,  the  House  of  Lords  were  to 
be  our  Spartans  or  Venetians;  the  House  ot 
Commons,  our  Athenians.  With  respect, 
then,  to  the  point  of  wisdom,  (^for  that  of 
honesty  we  will  pass  by)  the  consequence  is 
obvious.  The  House  of  Commons,  however 
excellent  in  point  of  honesty,  is  an  assembly 
of  less  wisdom  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  is  what  our  Author  makes  no 
scruple  of  assuring  us.  A Duke’s  son  gets  a 


tirdy,  among  my  Ixirds  the  Bishops.  As  to  the 
other  tinea  endowments,  if  there  were  any  of 
them  to  which  these  right  reverend  persons  could 
lay  any  decent  claim,  it  would  be  wisdom:  but 
since  worldly  wisdom  is  what  it  would  be  an  ill 
conipliment  to  attribute  to  them,  and  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  is  fairly  included  under 
piety,  I conclude  that,  when  secured  in  the  ex- 
clusive po.ssession  of  this  grand  virtue,  they  have 
all  that  w'as  intended  them.  There  is  a remark- 
able period  in  our  history,  at  which,  measuring 
by  our  Author’s  scale,  these  three  virtues  seem 
to  have  been  at  the  boiling  point  It  was  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  not  long  after  the  time  of 
the  hard  frost.  1 mean  in  the  year  1711.  In 
tliat  auspicious  year,  these  three  virtues  issued 
forth,  it  seems,  with  such  exuberance,  as  to  fur- 
nish merit  enough  to  stock  no  fewer  than  a dozen 
respectable  persons,  who,  upon  the  strength  of 
it,  were  all  made  Barons  in  a day.  Unh.appily, 
indeed,  so  little  read  was  a right  reverend  and  co- 
temjwrary  historian*  in  our  Author’s  methotl  of 
“ discerning  of  spirits,”  as  to  fancy  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  necessity  of  making  a ma- 
jority that  introduced  so  large  a body  of  new 
members  thus  suddenly  into  the  house.  But  I 
leave  it  to  those  who  are  read  in  the  history  of 
that  time,  to  judge  of  the  ground  there  can  be 
for  so  romantic  an  imagination.  As  to  piety, 
the  peculiar  endowment  of  the  mitre,  the  stock 
there  is  of  that  virtue,  should,  to  judge  by  th.e 
like  stiindard,  be,  at  all  times,  pretty  much  upon 
a level : at  all  times,  without  question,  at  a maxi- 
mum. This  is  what  we  can  make  the  less  doubt 
of,  since,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters 
in  general,  our  Author,  as  in  another  place  he 
assures  us,  has  had  the  happiness  to  find  that 
“ every  thing  is  as  it  should  be.’’^ 

• See  Bishop  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own 
Times,  vol.  2. 

-j-  Vol.  J,  chap.  iv.  p.  4U. 
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soar  in  the  House  of  Coininons  : there  needs 
110  more  to  make  him  the  very  model  of  an 
Atlienian  cobbler. 

IX.  I^et  us  liiid  out  , if  we  can,  whence  this 
notion  of  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  members 
of  a Democracy,  and  of  the  abundance  of  it 
in  those  of  an  Aristoerac}',  could  have  had  its 
rise.  We  shall  then  see  with  what  de.y;ree  of 
propriety  such  a notion  can  be  transferred  to 
vur  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

In  the  members  of  a Democracy,  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  likely  to  be  a \\anf  of  wisdom 

Why?  The  greater  part  being  poor,  are, 

when  they  begin  to  take  upon  tliem  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  uneducated  : being  une- 
ducated, they  are  illiterate  : being  illiterate, 
they  are  ignorant.  Ignorant,  therefore,  and 
wtti-ise,  if  that  be  what  is  meant  by  ignorant, 
they  begin.  Depending  for  their  daily  bread 
on  the  profits  of  some  petty  tr , flic,  or  the 
labour  of  some  manual  occupation,  they  are 
nailed  to.  the  work-board,  or  the  counter.  In 
the  business  of  Government,  it  is  only  by  fits 
and  starts  that  they  have  leisure  so  much  as 
to  act;  they  have  no  leisure  to  reflect.  Igno- 
rant, therefore,  they  continue. — But  in  what 
degree  is  this  the  case  with  the  Members  of 
our  House  of  Commons? 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  an 
Aristocracy,  being  few,  are  rich:  either  they 
are  members  of  the  Aristocracy,  because  they 
are  rich ; or  tliey  are  rich,  because  they  are 
members  of  the  Aristocracy.  Being  rich, 
they  are  educated  : being  educated,  they  are 
learned : being  learned,  they  are  knowing. 
They  are  at  leisure  to  reflect,  as  well  as  act. 
They  may  therefore  naturally  be  expected 
to  become  more  knowing,  that  is,  more  wise, 
ns  they  persevere.  In  what  degree  is  this 
the  case  with  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  more  than  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  The  fact  is,  as  every  body  sees, 
that  either  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  as  much  at  leisure  as  those  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  or,  if  occupied,  in  such 
a way  as  tends  to  give  them  a more  than 
ordinary  insight  into  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  Government.  In  whom  shall  we 
expect  to  find  so  much  knowledge  of  Law 
as  in  a professed  Lawyer?  of  Trade,  as  in  a 
Merchant  ? 

XI.  But  hold — Our  Author,  when  he 
attributes  to  the  members  of  an  Aristocracy 
more  wisdom  than  to  those  of  a Democracy, 
has  a reason  of  his  own.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  understand  it,  and  then  apply  it,  as  we 
have  applied  the  others.  In  Aristocratical 
bodies,  we  are  to  understand  there  is  more 
experience  : at  leiust  it  is  intended  by  some- 
body or  other  there  should  be ; which,  it 
seems,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  if  there 
M.’as.  “ In  Aristocracies,”  says  our  Author, 
"there  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found,  than  in 
the  other  frames  of  Government;  being  com- 
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posed,”  continues  he,  ‘‘or  intended  to  be 
composed,  of  the  most  experienced  citizens.”* 
On  this  ground  then  it  is,  that  we  are  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  more  wisdom  among  them, 
than  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
tliis  article  of  experience  that,  being  a quali- 
fication posscssetl  by  the  members  of  an  Aris- 
tocratical body,  as  such,  in  a superior  degree 
to  that  in  which  it  can  be  possessed  by  a 
Dernocratical  body,  is  to  afford  us  a particular 
ground  for  attributing  a greater  share  of  wis- 
dom to  the  Members  of  the  Upper  house, 
than  to  those  of  the  Lower. 

XII.  How  is  it  th<at  a member  of  an  Aris- 
tocracy, as  such,  is,  of  all  things,  to  have 
attained  more  experience  than  the  number  of 
a Democracy,  our  Author  has  not  told  us ; 
nor  what  it  is  this  ex[)erience  is  to  consist  of. 
Is  it  experience  of  things  preparutonj  to,  but 
diderent  from,  the  business  of  governing  ? 
This  should  rather  go  by  the  name  of  knotv- 
ledyc.  Is  it  experience  of  the  business  itself 
of  governing?  Let  us  see.  For  the  member 
of  the  one  body,  as  of  the  other,  there  must 
be  a time  when  he  first  enters  upon  this  bu- 
siness. They  both  enter  u{)on  it,  suppose  on 
the  same  day.  Now,  then,  is  it  on  that  same 
day  that  one  is  more  experienced  in  it  than 
the  other  ? or  is  it  on  that  day  ten  years  ? 

XIII.  Those,  indeed,  who  recollect  what 
we  observed  but  now,f  may  answer  without 
hesitation,. — on  that  day  ten  years.  The 
reason  was  there  given.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  that  want  of  leisure  which  the 
bulk  of  the  numerous  members  of  a Demo- 
cracy must  necessarily  labour  under,  more 
than  those  of  an  Aristocracy.  But  of  this, 
what  intimation  is  there  to  be  collected, 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  suggested  by 
our  Author? 

XIV.  So  much  with  respect  to  Aristocra- 
cies in  general.  It  happens  also  by  accident, 
that  that  particular  branch  of  our  own  govern- 
ment to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Aristocratical  — the  House  of  Lords  — has 
actually  greater  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
qualification  of  experience,  than  that  other 
branch,  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  the  Dernocratical. 
But  to  what  is  this  owing?  Not  to  any  thing 
in  the  characteristic  natures  of  those  two 
bodies  ; not  to  the  one’s  being  Aristocratical, 
and  the  other  Dernocratical , but  to  a cir- 
c nnstance,  entirely  foreign  and  accidental, 
which  we  shall  see  presently.  But  let  us 
observe  his  reasoning.  The  House  of  Lords, 
he  says,  is  an  assembly  that  behoves  to  have 
more  wisdom  in  it  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  is  the  proposition.  Now  for 
the  proof.  The  first  is  an  Aristocratical 
assemhly  ; the  second  a Dernocratical.  An 
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Aristocratical  assembly  has  more  experience 
than  a Democratical ; and  on  that  account 
more  wisdom.  Therefore  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  was  to  be  proved,  has  more  wisdom  than 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  what  the 
whole  of  the  argument  rests  upon,  we  may 
observe,  is  this  fact,  that  an  Aristocratical 
assembly,  as  such,  has  more  experience  than 
a Democratical  one ; but  this,  with  Aristo- 
cratical  assemblies  in  general,  we  see,  is  not, 
for  any  reason  that  our  Author  has  given  us, 
the  case.  At  the  same  time,  with  respect  to 
our  House  of  Lords  in  particular,  in  com- 
parison with  the  House  of  Commons,  it  does 
happen  to  be  the  case,  owing  to  this  simple 
circumstance  : the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  once  they  begin  to  sit,  sit  on 
for  life  : those  of  the  House  of  Commons 
only  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  or  it 
may  hai>pcn,  less. 

XV.  In  speaking,  however,  in  this  place, 
of  experience,  1 would  rather  be  understood 
to  mean  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience, 
than  < xperience  itself.  For  actual  experience 
depends  upon  other  concurrent  causes. 

XVI.  It  is,  however,  from  superiority  of 
experience  alone,  that  our  Author  derives 
superiority  of  wisdom.  lie  has,  indotul,  the 
proverb  in  his  favour  ; “ Experience,’’  it  has 
l)een  said  of  old,  “ is  the  Mother  of  Wis- 
dom be  it  so  ; — but  then  Interest  is  the 
Father.  Tlicre  is  even  an  Interest  that  is 
the  Father  of  Experience.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Coinmoiis,  though  none 
so  poor  as  to  be  illiterate,  are  many  whose 
fortunes,  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
are  yet  to  make:  the  fortunes  of  those  of 
the  House  of  Lords  (1  speak  in  general)  are 
made  already.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  hope  to  be  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  : the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  no  higher  House  of  Lords  to 
rise  to.  Is  it  natural  for  those  to  be  most 
active  who  have  the  least,  or  those  who  have 
the  must  interest  to  be  so  ? Are  the  expe- 
rienced, those  who  are  the  least,  or  those  who 
are  the  most  active?  Does  experience  come 
to  men  when  asleep,  or  when  awake?  Is  it 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  are 
the  most  active,  or  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? To  speak  [dain,  is  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  there  is  most  business  done,  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  Was  it  after  the 
fish  was  caught  that  the  successor  of  St. 

Peter  used  the  net,  or  was  it  before  ? [i]  In 

[i]  Every  body  has  heard  the  story  of  him 
wlio,  from  a fisherman,  was  made  Archbishop, 
and  then  Pope.  Mdiile  Archbishop,  it  was  his 
custom  every  day,  after  dinner,  to  have  a lishing 
net  spread  u])on  his  table,  by  way  of  a memento, 
as  he  used  to  say,  of  the  meanness  of  his  origi- 
nal. This  farcical  ostentation  oi  humility  was 
what,  in  those  days,  contrilnited  not  a little  to 
the  incrctise  of  his  reputation.  Soon  after  his 
c.xaltation  to  St.  Peter’s  chair,  one  of  his  inti- 
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a word,  is  there  most  wisdom  ordinarily 
where  there  is  least,  or  where  there  is  most, 
to  gain  by  being  wise  ? [A] 

XVII.  A word  or  two  more  with  respect 
to  the  characteristic  qualifications,  as  our 
Author  states  them,  of  the  higher  assembly 
of  our  legislature.  Experience  is,  iu  virtue 
of  their  being  an  aristocratical  assembly,  to 
afford  them  wisdom:  thus  far  we  were  ar- 
rived before.  But  he  now  pushes  the  deduc- 
tion a step  farther Wisdom  is  to  afford 

them  “ circumspection  and  mediatory  cau- 
tion:” qualifications  which  it  seems  as  if  we 
shoidd  sec  nothing  of  were  it  not  for  them. 
Let  ns  now  put  a case.  The  business,  indeed, 
that  originates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  as 
things  stand,  so  little,  that  our  Author  seems 
to  forget  that  there  is  any.  However,  some 
there  is.  A bill,  then,  originates  with  the 
Lords,  and  is  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 
As  to  “ circumspection”  I say  nothing:  that, 
let  us  hope,  is  not  wanting  to  either  House. 
But  whose  province  is  “ mediatory  caution” 
now? 

XVIII.  Thus  much  concerning  these  two 
branches  of  our  Legislature,  so  long  as  they 
continue  what,  according  to  our  Author’s 
principles,  they  are  at  present:  the  House  of 
Lords  tlie  Aristocratical  branch;  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Democratical.  A little  while, 
and  we  shall  see  them  so;  but  again  a little 
while,  perhaps,  and  we  shall  not  see  ti.em  so. 
For  by  what  characteristic  does  our  Author 
distinguish  an  Aristocratical  legislative  body 
fi'oin  a Democratical  one?  By  that  oi  number ; 
by  the  number  of  the  persons  that  compose 
them:  by  that,  and  that  alone:  for  no  other 
has  he  given.  Now,  therefore,  to  judge  by 
that,  the  House  of  Lords,  at  present,  indeed, 
is  the  Aristocratical  branch:  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  comparison  at  least  with  the 
oilier,  the  Democratical.  Thus  far  is  well. 
But  should  the  list  of  nobility  swell  at  the 
rate  we  have  sometimes  seen  it,  there  is  an 
assignable  period,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  no 
very  enormous  distance,  at  which  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Lords  will  he  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Commons.  Which  will  then  he 
the  Aristocratical  branch  of  our  Legislature? 


mates  was  taking  notice  to  him,  one  clay,  when 
dinner  was  over,  of  the  table’s  not  being  decked 
as  usual.  “ Peace,”  answered  the  Holy  Father; 
“ when  the  fish  is  caught,  there  is  no  o.casion 
for  the  net.” 

[/,  ] In  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  is  it  by 
the  opulent  and  independent  country  gentlemen 
that  the  chief  business  of  the  House  is  transacted, 
or  by  aspiring,  and  perhaps  needy  Courtiers 
The  man  who  woulcl  persevere  in  the  toil  of 
Government,  without  any  other  reward  than  the 
favour  of  the  people,  is  certainly  the  man  for  the 
people  to  make  choice  of.  Dut  such  men  are  at 
best  but  rare.  AVere  it  not  for  those:  children 
of  Corruption  we  have  been  speaking  of,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  I doubt,  woulcl  stagnate. 
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lipon  our  Aiitlior’s  principles,  the  House  of 
Commons.  Which  the  Deinocratical?  The 
House  of  Lords. 

XIX.  Tiie  final  cause  we  are  to  observe, 
and  finishing  e.xploit,  tlie  “ portus  ct  sahha- 
tian,"  as  Lord  Bacon  might  perliaps  have 
called  it,  [ZJ  of  this  sublime  and  edifying  dis- 
sertation, is  tliis  demonstration  he  has  been 
giving  us  of  the  perfection  of  the  British 
Form  of  Government.  This  demonstration 
(for  by  no  1 ss  a title  ought  it  to  be  called) 
is  founded,  we  may  have  observed,  altogether 
upon  the  properties  of  numbers;  properties, 
newly  discovered  indeed,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary complexion,  moral  properties ; but 
properties,  however,  so  it  seems,  of  numbers.* 
’Tis  in  the  nature,  then,  of  numbers,  we  shall 
find  these  characteristic  properties  of  the 
three  Forms  of  Government,  if  any  where. 
Now  the  properties  of  numbers  are  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  that 
mode  of  demonstration  which  is  called  ma- 
themulical.  The  proof  our  Author  has  given 
has  therefore  already  in  it  the  essence  of  such 
a demonstration.  To  be  complete  at  all 
points,  it  wants  nothing  but  the  form.  This 
deficiency  is  no  other  than  what  an  under- 
rate workman  might  easily  supply.  A mere 
technical  operation  does  the  business.  That 
lumible  task  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  per- 
form. The  substantial  honour  I ascribe  wholly 
to  our  Author,  to  whom  only  it  is  most  due. 

XX.  Proposition.  Theorem The  Bri- 

tish Government  is  all-perfect. 


UEMONSTUATION. 


By  definition, 


1 j The  British  Government 


Again,  by  defini- 
tion. 

Also, 

Also, 


I’ut 

Pot  .also 


2 


3 


4 


.5 

G 


“ Monarchy  -1-  Aristo- 
cracy + Democracy. 

2Ionarchy  ==  the  Govern- 
ment of  1. 

Democracy  = the  Go- 
vernment of  all. 

Aristocracy  the  Go- 
vernment of  some  num- 
ber between  I and  alt. 

AH  1 ,000,000. 

The  number  of  governors 
in  an  Aristocracy  == 


Now  then,  by  as- 
sumption, 
Also, 


Also, 


Rejecting  — wis- 
dom— honesty 
in  [m]  in  [7] 


/ 

8 

<: 

10 


1 ,000. 

1 has  -p  strength  — wis- 
dom — honesty. 

1,000  has  -f-  wisdom  — 
strength  — honesty. 

1,000,000  has  -p  honesty 
— strength  — wisdom. 

1 has  -P  strength. 


[H  It  is  what  he  says  of  Theology  with  respect 
to  the  Sciences — V.  Augm.  Scient.  L.  VIII. 
c.  iii.  p.  97.  ’ 

* Vide  supra. 

[m]  Which  is  done  without  any  sort  of  cer'-. 
mony;  the  quantities  marked  in  this  step  with 


Also  rejecting  — 
strength  — ho- 
nesty in  [8] 

Also  rtvjecting  — 
strength — wis- 
dom in  [Oj 

Putting  together 
the  expressions 
[10],  [11],  and 

[12J, 

But  by  the  defini- 
tions  [1],  [2], 
[3],  [4],  and 
the  supposi- 
tions [5],  [0], 

Therefore,  by 

[13]. 

Changing  the  ex- 
pressions, 

But  by  definition, 

Therefore,  by 
[l()]and  [1 7], 


11  I 1,000  has  wisdom. 


12 


1,000,000  lias  -p  honesty 


13  : 1 -p  1,000,  -p  i,ooo,noo 
has  strength  -p  wisdom 
-p  honesty. 


14 


The  British  Government 
= 1 -P  1,000  -P 

1 ,000,000. 


15 


16 


17 

18 


The  British  Government 
has  -p  strength  -p  wis- 
dom -P  honesty. 

The  British  Government 
is  all-powerful  -p  all- 
wise -p  .all-honest. 

All-powerful  -p  all-wise  -p 
■all-honest =all-pcrfect. 

The  British  Government 
is  all-perfect,  Q.  E.  D. 


Scholium.  After  the  same  manner  it 
may  be  proved  to  be  all-weak,  all-foolish,  and 
all-lauivisli. 


XXL  Thus  much  for  the  British  Consti- 
tution ; and  for  the  grounds  of  that  pre- 
eminence which  it  boasts,  I trust,  indeed,  not 
without  reason,  above  all  others  that  are 
known:  Such  is  the  idea  our  Author  gives 
us  of  those  grounds. — “ You  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  then?”  says  some  one Not  per- 
fectly  “What  is  then  your  own?” — In 

truth  this  is  more  than  I have  quite  yet  set- 
tled. I may  have  settled  it  with  myself,  and 
not  think  it  worth  the  giving:  but  if  ever  I 
do  think  it  worth  the  giving,  it  will  liai  dly 
be  in  the  form  of  a comment  on  a digression, 
stuffed  into  the  belly  of  a definition.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  wished  for 
by  those  who  liave  read  what  has  been  given 
us  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious  foreigner: 
since  it  is  to  a foreigner  we  were  destined  to 
owe  the  best  idea  that  has  yet  been  given  of 
a subject  so  much  our  own.  Our  Author  has 
copied:  but  Mr.  De  Lolme  has  thought. 

The  topic  which  our  Author  has  thus 
brought  upon  the  carpet  (let  any  one  judge 
with  w'hat  necessity)  is,  in  respect  to  some 
parts  of  it  that  we  have  seen,  rather  of  an 
invidious  nature.  Since,  however,  it  has 
been  brought  upon  the  carpet,  I have  treated 
it  with  that  plainness  with  which  an  English- 
man of  all  others  is  bound  to  treat  it,  because 
an  Englishman  may  thus  treat  it  and  be  safe. 
I have  said  what  the  subject  seemed  to  de- 
mand, without  any  fear  indeed,  but  M’ithout 
any  wish,  to  give  offence:  resolving  not  to 


the  negative  sign,  being  as  so  many  fltieiifs, 
which  are  at  a maximum,  or  a minimum,  just 
as  happens  to  be  most  convenient. 
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permit  myself  to  consider  how  this  or  that 
man  might  chance  to  take  it.  I liave  spoken 
without  sycophantical  respect,  indeed,  yet  I 
hope  not  without  decency:  certainly  without 
any  party  spleen.  I chose  rather  to  leave  it 
to  our  Author  to  compliment  men  in  the 
lump,  and  to  stand  aj-’liast  with  admiration 
at  the  virtues  of  men  unknown.*  Our  Author 
will  do  as  shall  seem  meet  to  him.  For  my 
part,  if  ever  I stand  forth  and  sing  the  song 
of  eulogy  to  great  men,  it  shall  be  not  be- 
cause they  occupy  their  station,  but  because 
they  deserve  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RlCillT  OF  THE  SUPREME  POWER  TO  MAKE 
LAWS. 

I.  We  now  come  to  the  third  topic  touched 
upon  in  the  digression;  namely,  the  right,  as 
our  Author  phrases  it,  which  the  Supreme 
Power  has  of  making  laws.  And  this  topic 
occupies  one  pretty  long  paragraph.  The 
title  here  given  to  it  is  the  same  which  in 
the  next  succeeding  paragraph  he  has  found 
for  it  himself.  This  is  fortunate : for,  to  have 
been  obliged  to  fisid  a title  for  it  myself,  is 
what  would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  dis- 
tressing. To  entitle  a discourse,  is  to  repre- 
sent the  drift  of  it.  But,  to  represent  the 
drift  of  this,  is  a task  which,  so  long  at  least 
as  I confine  my  consideration  to  the  paragraph 
itself,  bids  defiance  to  my  utmost  efforts. 

II.  ’Tis  to  another  passage  or  two,  a pas- 
sage or  two  that  we  have  already  seen  start- 
ing up  in  distant  parts  of  this  digression,  that 
I am  indebted  for  such  conjectures  as  I have 
been  able  to  make  up. 

These  conjectures,  however,  I could  not 
have  ventured  so  far  to  rely  on,  as  on  the 
strength  of  them  to  have  furnished  the  pai'a- 
graph  with  a title  of  my  own  framing.  The 
danger  of  misrepresentation  was  too  great ; 
a kind  of  danger  which  a man  cannot  but  lie 
eminently  exposed  to,  who  ventures  to  put 
a precise  meaning  upon  a discourse  wl.i^di  in 
itself  has  none.  I'hat  I may  just  mention, 
however,  in  this  place,  the  result  of  them; 
what  he  is  really  aiming  at,  I take  it,  is,  to 
inculcate  a persuasion  that  in  every  state 
there  must  subsist,  in  some  hands  or  oilier, 
a power  that  is  absolute.  I mentioii  it  thus 
prematurely,  tliat  llie  reader  may  Inive  some 
clue  to  guide  him  in  his  jirogress  through 
the  paragraph;  which  it  is  now  time  1 should 
recite. 

III.  “Having,”  says  our  Author,  “thus 
cursorily  considered  the  three  u aal  species 
of  government,  and  our  own  sin;rular  consti- 
tution, Selected  and  compounded  from  them 
all,  I jx-oceed  to  observe,  that,  as  the  power 

“ Vide  supra,  par.  7>  * 


of  making  laws  constitutes  the  supreme  au- 
thority, so  wherever  the  supreme  authority 
in  any  state  resides,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws ; that  is,  in  the  words 
of  our  definition,  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  civil 
action.  And  this  may  be  discovered  from  the 
very  end  and  institution  of  civil  states.  For 
a state  is  a collective  body,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  individuals  united  fortheir  safety 
and  convenience,  and  intended  to  act  together 
as  one  man.  If  it  therefore  is  to  act  as  one 
man,  it  ought  to  act  by  one  uniform  will. 
But  in  as  much  as  political  communities  are 
made  up  of  many  natural  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclination, 
these  several  wills  cannot  iiy  any  natural 
union  be  joined  together,  o.  tempered  and 
disposed  into  a lasting  harmony,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute atid  produce  that  one  uniform  will  of 
the  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no  otherwise 
produced  than  by  a political  union;  by  the 
consent  of  all  per.sons  to  submit  their  own 
private  wills  to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of 
one,  or  more  assemblies  of  men,  to  whom  the 
su[)reme  authority  is  entrusted ; and  this  will 
of  that  one  man,  or  assemblage  of  men,  is,  in 
different  states,  according  to  their  dilferent 
constitiitions,  understood  to  be  law.” 

IV.  The  other  jjassages  which  suggested 
to  me  the  construction  I have  ventured  to 
put  upon  this,  shall  he  mentioned  by  and  by. 
First,  let  us  try  what  is  to  be  made  of  it  by 
itself. 

V.  The  obscurity,  in  which  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  is  enveloped,  is  such, 
that  I know  not  how  to  go  about  bringing 
it  to  light,  without  borrowing  a word  or  two 
of  logicians.  Laying  aside  the  preamble,  the 
body  of  it,  viz.  “as  the  power  of  making 
laws  constitutes  the  supreme  authority,  so 
wherever  the  supreme  authority  in  any  state 
resides,  it  is  the  right  of  that  authority  to 
make  laws,”  may  be  considered  as  constitu- 
ting that  sort  of  syllogism  which  logicians 
call  an  eiifhymemc.  An  cnlht/meme  consists 
of  two  propositions ; a consequent  and  ante- 
cedent. “ 'I'hc  power  of  making  laws,”  says 
<ntr  Author,  “constitutes  the  supreme  au- 
thority.” This  is  his  antecedent.  From 
hence  it  is  he  concludes,  that  “wherever  the 
supreme  authority  in  any  state  reside.s,  it  is 
the  right  of  that  autlioiity  to  make  laws.” 
'I'his,  then,  is  his  consequent. 

Now  so  it  is,  that  this  antecedent,  and  this 
consequent,  fur  any  dilference  at  le;ist  that  I 
cm  possibly  perceive  in  them,  would  turn 
out,  were  they  but  correctly  worded,  to  mean 
precisely  the  satne  thing : for,  after  sayitig 
;hat  “ the  power  of  making  laws  constitutes 
the  S'.ipreme  authority,”  to  tell  us  that,  for 
that  reason,  “the  sui)reme  authority”  is  (or 
has)  the  power  (or  the  right)  ot  making  laws, 
is  giving  us,  1 take  it,  much  tlie  same  sort  of 
ii;t;.r.iiatioP.,  as  it  would  be  to  us  to  be  told 
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tliat  a thing  is  so,  hecanse  it  is  so:  a sort  of  I 
truth  wliicli  tliere  seems  to  be  no  very  great 
occasion  to  semi  us  upon  “ discovering,  iii  the 
end  and  institution  of  civil  states.”  That 
by  the  “ sovereign  power,”  he  meant  ‘‘tlic 
power  of  making  laws;”  this,  or  something 
like  it,  is  no  more,  indeed,  than  what  he  had 
told  us  over  and  over,  and  over  again,  with 
singular  energv  and  anxiety,  in  his  4(3th  page, 
in  his  4yth,  and  in  1 know  not  how  many 
pages  besides:  always  taking  care,  for  pre- 
cision’s sake,  to  give  a little  variety  to  the 
e.xpression:  the  words  “;nnrcc”  and  autho- 
rity" sometimes  seemingly  put  for  the  same 
idea;  sometimes  seemingly  opposed  to  each 
other;  both  of  them  sometimes  denoting  the 
fictitious  being,  the  abstract  (jnality ; some- 
times the  real  being  or  beings,  the  person  or 

jiersons  supposed  to  ]>ossess  that  quality 

Let  us  disentangle  the  sense  from  these  am- 
biguities; let  us  learn  to  speak  distinctly  of 
the  ]icrsons,  and  of  the  quality  we  attribute 
to  them  ; and  then  let  us  make  another  effort 
to  lind  a meaning  for  this  perplexing  passage. 

VI.  By  the  “ supreme  authority,”  then, 
(we  may  suppose  our  Author  to  say)  “ 1 
mean  the  same  thing  as  uhen  I say  the 
power  of  making  law.s.”  This  is  the  pro- 
position we  took  notice  of  above,  under  the 
name  of  the  antecedent.  This  antecedent, 
then,  we  may  observe,  is  a definition  : a de- 
finition, to  wit,  of  the  phrase  “ supreme 
authority.”  Now,  to  define  a phrase,  is  to 
translate  it  into  another  phrase,  supposed  to 
be  better  understood,  and  expressive  of  the 
same  idcias.  The  supposition  here  then  is, 
that  the  reader  was  already,  of  himself,  to- 
lerably well  acquainted  with  the  import  of 
the  phrase  “ power  of  making  buvs;”  that  he 
was  not  at  all,  oi-  was  however  less  acquainted 
with  the  import  of  the  phrase  “ supreme 
authority.”  Upon  this  supposition,  then,  it 
is,  that  in  order  to  his  being  made  clearly  to 
understand  the  latter,  he  is  informed  of  its 
being  synonymous  to  the  former.  Let  us 
now  introduce  the  mention  of  the  person  : 
let  us  add  the  word  “ person"  to  the  defini- 
tion ; it  will  be  the  same  definition  still  in 
.sub.stance,  only  a little  more  fully  and  pre- 
cisely W'orded.  For  a person  to  possess  the 
supreme  authority,  is  for  a jyerson  to  possess 
the  power  of  making  laws.  This,  then,  is 
what  in  substance  has  been  already  laid  down 
in  the  antecedent. 

VII.  Now  let  us  consider  the  consequent ; 
which,  when  detached  from  the  context,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  making  a sentence  of  itself. 

“ Wherever,”  says  he,  “ the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  any  state  presides,  it  is  the  right  of 
lliat  authority  to  make  Laws.” — By  “ wher- 
ever," 1 take  it  for  granted,  he  means,  “ in 
whatever  persons  by  “ authority,"  in  the 
lorrner  part  of  the  sentence, — power  ; by  the 
same  word,  “ authority,”  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence, — Corrected,  tliore- 
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I fore,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus : In  n hai- 
ever  persons  in  any  state  the  supreme  power 
resides,  it  is  the  right  of  those  persons  to  make 
Laws. 

VIII.  The  only  word  now  remaining  un- 
disposed of  is  the  word  “ right."  And  w hat 
to  think  of  this,  I must  confess  I know  not: 
whether  our  Author  had  a meaning  in  it,  or 
whether  he  had  none.  It  is  inserted,  we 
may  observe,  in  tbe  latter  part  only  of  the 
sentence  ; it  ajipears  not  in  the  former.  Con- 
cerning this  omission,  two  conjectures  here 
present  themselves  : it  may  have  happened 
by  accident ; or  it  may  have  been  made  by 
design.  It  by  accident,  then  the  case  is,  that 
the  idea  annexed  to  the  word  “ right"  is  no 
other  than  what  was  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
it  is  not  ex[)ressed,  as  well  as  in  the  latter, 
in  which  it  is.  In  this  case  it  may,  without 
any  change  in  the  signification,  be  expressed 
in  both.  Let  it  then  be  expressed,  and  the 
sentence,  take  it  all  together,  will  stand 
thus  : In  lohatever  persons  the  right  of  exer- 
cising supreme  power  in  any  state  resides,  it 
is  the  right  of  those  persons  to  make  Laws. 
If  this  conjecture  be  the  true  one,  and  I am 
apt  to  think  it  is,  we  sec  once  more,  and,  I 
trust,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  consequent 
in  this  enthymeme  is  but  a repetition  of  the 
antecedent.  We  may  judge,  then,  whether 
it  is  from  any  such  consideration  as  that  of 
“ the  end  and  institution  of  civil  states,”  or 
any  other  consideration,  that  we  are  likely  to 
gain  any  further  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
tliis  conclusion,  than  it  presents  us  of  itself. 
We  may  also  form  some  judgment  before- 
hand, what  use  or  meaning  there  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  assemblage  of  w'ords  that  is  to 
follow. 

IX.  What  is  possible,  notwithstanding, 
however  improbable,  is,  that  the  omission 
we  have  been  speaking  of  was  designed.  In 
this  case,  \vhat  we  are  to  understand  is,  that 
the  tvord  “ right"  was  meant  to  introduce  a 
new  idea  into  this  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
over  and  above  any  that  was  meant  to  be 
suggested  by  the  former.  “ Right,"  then, 
according  to  this  construction,  in  the  one 
place,  is  to  be  considered  as  put  in  contradis- 
tinction to  fact,  in  the  other.  The  sense  is, 
then,  that  whatever  persons  do  actually  e.r- 
creise  supreme  power  (or  what,  according  to 
the  antecedent  of  the  enthymeme,  is  the  same 
thing,  the  power  of  making  laws),  those  per- 
sons have  the  right  to  exercise  it.  But,  in 
this  case,  neither  does  what  is  given  as  a 
consequence  in  airy  respect  follow  from  the 
antecedent,  nor  can  any  thing  be  made  of  it, 
but  what  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  rest  of 
the  discourse  : so  much,  indeed,  that  it  seems 
more  consonant  to  probability,  as  well  as 
more  favourable  to  our  Author,  to  conclude 
that  he  had  no  meaning  at  all,  than  that  hq 

; had  tills. 
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X.  Let  us  now  try  what  we  can  make  of 
the  remainder  of  the  paragraph.  Being 
ushered  in  by  the  word  “ for,"  it  seems  to 
lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  an  argument. 
This  argument,  setting  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  an  object,  seems  however  to  have 
found  something  like  one  at  last,  as  if  it  had 
picked  it  up  by  the  way.  This  object,  if  I 
mistake  it  not,  is  to  persuade  men,  that  the 
supreme  power  (that  is,  the  person  or  persons 
in  use  to  exercise  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state)  ought,  in  all  points,  without  exception, 
to  be  obeyed.  What  men  intend,  he  says, 
to  do  when  they  are  in  a state,  is  to  act,  as 
if  they  were  but  “ one  man.”  But  one  man 
lias  but  one  will  belonging  to  him.  What 
they  intend,  therefore,  or  what  they  oupht 
to  intend  (a  slight  dilference,  whicli  our 
Author  seems  not  to  be  well  aware  of)  is, 
to  act  as  if  they  had  but  one  will.  To  act 
as  if  they  had  but  one  will,  the  way  is  for 
them  to  “ join”  all  their  wills  “ together.” 
To  do  this,  the  most  obvious  way  would  be 
to  join  them  “ naturallij but,  as  loills  will 
not  splice  and  dovetail  like  deal  boards,  the 
only  feasible  way  is  to  join  them  “ polid- 
calli/.”  Now  the  only  way  for  men  to  join 
their  wills  together  politically,  is  for  them  all 
to  consent  to  submit  their  wills  to  the  will 
of  one.  This  one  will,  to  which  all  others 
are  to  be  submitted,  is  the  will  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  use  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power ; whose  wills,  again,  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  many  of  them,  have,  by  a process 
of  which  our  Author  has  said  nothing,  been 
reduced  (as  we  must  suppose)  into  one  al- 
ready. So  far  our  Author’s  argument.  The 
above  is  the  substance  of  it  fairly  given  ; not 
altogether  with  so  much  ornament,  indeed, 
as  he  has  given  it,  but,  I trust,  with  some- 
what more  precision.  The  whole  concludes, 
we  may  observe,  with  our  Author’s  favourite 
identical  proposition,  or  something  like  it, 
now  for  the  twentieth  time  repeated. 

XI.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is,  without 
question,  a very  ingenious  argument : nor 
can  any  thing  in  the  world  answer  the  pur- 
pose better,  except  just  in  the  case  where  it 
happens  to  be  wanted.  Not  but  that  a ve- 
teran antagonist,  trained  up  in  the  regular 
and  accustomed  discipline  of  legal  fencing — 
such  an  one,  indeed,  miyht  contrive,  perhaps, 
with  due  management,  to  give  our  Author 
the  honour  of  the  field.  But  should  some 
undisciplined  blunderer,  like  the  Commis- 
sary’s landlady,  thrust  in  quart,  when  he 
should  have  thrust  in  tierce,  I doubt  much 
whether  he  might  not  get  within  our  Author’s 

yuard. 1 “ intend?” — I “ consent?” — I 

“ submit”  myself?  — ‘ Who  are  you,  I won- 
der, that  should  know  what  I do  better  than 

do  myself?  As  to  “ submittiny  my  will  ' to 
the  wills  of  the  people  who  made  this  law 
3’ou  arc  speaking  of,  — what  1 know  is,  that 


I never  “ intended”  any  such  thing : I abo- 
minate them,  I tell  you,  and  all  they  ever 
did,  and  have  always  said  so : and  as  to  my 
“ consent,”  so  far  have  I been  from  giving 
it  to  their  law,  that  from  the  first  to  the  last” 
I have  protested  against  it  with  all  my  might.' 

So  much  for  our  refractory  disputant What 

I should  say  to  him  I know : but  what  our 
Author  could  find  to  say  in  answer  to  him, 
is  more  than  I can  imagine,  [a] 

XII.  Let  us  now  return  and  pick  up  those 
other  passages  which  we  supposed  to  have  a 
respect  to  the  same  design  that  seems  to  bo 
in  view  in  this.  First  comes  the  short  in- 
troductory paragraph  that  ushers  in  the  whole 
digression : a paragraph  which,  however  short, 
and  however  imperfect  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  a peneral  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  those  which  follow  it,  was,  in  despite 
of  method,  to  expatiate  upon  this  subject. 
Upon  this  subject,  indeed,  he  does  expa- 
tiate with  a force  of  argument  and  energy 
of  expressioTi  which  nothing  can  withstand. 
“ This,”  it  begins,  “ will  necessarily  lead 
us  into  a short  inquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  society  and  civil  government.”*  This  is 
all  the  intimation  it  gives  of  the  contents  of 
those  paragraphs  we  have  examined.  Upon 
this  before  us  it  touches  in  energetic  terms ; 
but  more  energetic  than  precise.  “ And  the 
natural"  (it  continues)  “ and  f/i/iere«?  right 
that  belongs  to  the  sovereignty  of  a state,” 
{^natural  right,  observe,  that  belongs  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a political  society)  “ wherever 
th.at  sovereignly  be  lodged,  of  making  and 
enforcing  laws.” 

XIII.  This  is  not  all.  The  most  empha- 
tical  passiige  is  yet  behind.  It  is  a passage 
in  that  short  paragraph!  which  we  found  to 
contain  such  a variety  of  matter.  He  is  there 
speaking  of  the  several  forms  of  government 
now  in  Oeing.  “ However  they  began,”  says 
he,  “ or  by  what  right  soever  they  subsist, 
there  /sand  must  be  in  all  of  them  a supreme, 
irresistible,  absolute,  imcontrouled  authority, 
in  which  the  jiara  summi  imperii,  or  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  reside.” 

[tf]  One  thing  in  the  paragraph  we  are  con- 
sidering is  observable;  it  is  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  brings  together  the  ideas  of 
laxv  and  will.  Here,  then,  in  the  tail  of  a digres- 
sion, he  comes  nearer  in  fact,  though  without 
being  aware  of  it,  to  the  giving  a just  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  a law,  than  in  any  jrart  of  the  deH- 
nition  itself  from  whence  he  is  digressing.  II. 
instead  of  saying  that  a law  is  a will,  he  had 
called  it  the  expression  of  a will,  and  that  sort 
of  expression  of  a will  which  goes  l.y  the  ramj 
of  a command,  his  definition  would,  so  far  as  this 
goes,  have  been  clear  as  well  as  right.  As  it  is, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  otlier.  But  of  this 
more,  if  at  all,  in  another  place.  Tl  e defini- 
tion of  law  is  a matter  of  too  much- nicety  and 
importance  to  be  dispatched  in  a note. 

• 1 Comm.  p.  47. 
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XIV.  The  vehemence,  the  oinj-r,:,  of  tliis 
j)ass;if,'e  is  rernarkiible.  He  ransacks  the  lan- 
guage : he  piles  up,  one  upon  another,  four 
of  the  most  treineiulous  epithets  lie  crin  lincl ; 
he  heaps  Ossa  upon  Pelion  : ami,  as  it  the 
English  tongue  did  not  furnish  expressions 
strong  or  imposing  enough,  he  tops  the  whole  | 
with  a piece  of  formidable  Latiiiity.  hrom 
all  this  agitation,  it  is  plain,  I think,  there  is 
a something  which  he  has  very  much  at 
lieart ; which  he  wishes,  but  fears,  [terhaps, 
to  bring  out  undisguised;  w'hich  in  several 
places,  notwithstanding,  burst  out  involun- 
tarily, !is  it  were,  before  he  is  well  ready  for 
it ; iind  which  a certain  discretion,  getting 
at  last  the  upper  liund  of  propensity,  forces, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  dribble  away  in  a string 
of  obscure  sophisms.  Thus  oddly  enough  it 
happens,  that  that  passage  of  them  all,  which, 
if  I mistake  nut,  is  the  only  one  that  was 
meant  to  be  dedicated  expressly  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  least  explicit  on  it.  [/>] 

XV.  A courage  much  stauncher  than  our 
Author’s  might  have  wavered  here.  A task 
of  no  less  intricacy  was  here  to  be  travelled 
through,  th!in  that  of  adjusting  the  claims  of 
those  two  jealous  antagonists.  Liberty  and 
Government.  A more  invidious  ground  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  any  where  within  the 
field  of  politics.  Enemies  encompass  the 
traveller  on  every  side.  He  can  scarce  stir 
but  he  must  expect  to  be  assaulted  with  the 
war-hoop  of  political  heresy  from  one  (juarter 
or  another.  Difficult  enough  is  the  situation 
of  him,  who,  in  these  defiles,  feels  himself 
impelled  one  way  by  fear,  and  another  by 
affection. 

XVI.  To  return  to  tlie  paragraph  which 
it  was  the  more  immediate  business  of  this 
chapter  to  examine  : — W’ere  the  path  of  ob- 
scurity less  familiar  to  our  Author,  one 
should  be  tempted  to  imagine  he  had  struck 
into  it  on  the  particular  occasion  before  us, 
in  the  view  of  extricating  himself  from  this 
dilemma.  A discourse  thus  prudently  inde- 
terminate might  express  enough  to  keep  fair 
with  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  without  setting 
itself  in  direct  array  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Viewed  by  different  persons,  it 
might  present  different  aspects : to  men  in 
power  it  might  recommend  itself,  and  that 
fi'om  the  first,  under  the  character  of  a prac- 
tical lesson  of  obedience  for  the  use  of  the 
people  ; while  among  the  people  themselves 
it  might  pass  muster,  for  a time  at  least,  in 
quality  of  a string  of  abstract  scientific  pro- 
positions of  jurisprudence.  It  is  not  till 
some  occasion  for  making  application  of  it 
should  occur,  that  its  true  use  and  efficacy 
would  be  brought  to  light.  The  people,  no 
matter  on  what  occasion,  begin  to  murmur, 

[i]  Another  passage  or  two  there  is,  which 
might  seem  to  glance  the  same  way:  but  these 
I pass  over  as  less  material,  ufier  those  whicli  we 
nave  seen. 
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and  concert  measures  of  resistance.  Now 
then,  is  the  time  for  the  latent  virtues  of  this 
passage  to  be  called  forth.  The  book  is  to 
be  opened  to  them,  and  in  this  passiige  they 
are  to  be  shown,  what  of  themselves,  perhaps, 
they  would  never  have  observed  — a set  of 
arguments  curiously  strung  together  and 
wrapped  up,  in  proof  of  the  universal  expe- 
dience, or  rather  necessiti/,  of  submission  ; a 
necessity  which  is  to  arise,  not  out  of  the 
reilection  that  the  probable  mischiefs  of  resist- 
aitce  are  greater  than  the  probable  misehiefs 
of  obedience  ; not  out  of  any  such  debateable 
consideration,  but  out  of  a sometliing  tliat  is 
to  be  much  more  cogent  and  effectual;  to 
wit,  a certain  mctaphijsico-leyal  impotence 
wliich  is  to  beget  in  them  the  sentiment,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a natural  one. 
Armed,  and  full  of  indignation,  our  malcon- 
tents are  making  their  way  to  the  royal 
palace.  In  vain.  A certain  estoppel  being 
made  to  holt  out  upon  them,  in  the  manner 
we  have  seen,  by  tlie  force  of  oiir  Author’s 
legal  engineering,  their  arms  are  to  fall,  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  from  their  hands.  To 
disagree,  to  clamour,  to  oppose,  to  take  back, 
in  short,  their  wills  again,  is  now,  they  are 
told,  too  late : it  is  what  ca/mot  be  done : 
their  wills  have  been  put  in  hotchpot  along 
with  the  rest:  they /(oye  “united,” — -tliey 
have  “ consented,”  — tl'.ey  have  “ SHimitted.” 
— Our  Autlior  having  thus  put  his  hook  into 
their  nose,  they  are  to  go  back  as  they  came, 
and  all  is  peace.  An  ingenious  contrivance 
this  enough  : but  popular  passion  is  not  to 
be  fooled,  I doubt,  so  easily.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  one  error  may  be  driven  out  for  a 
time,  by  an  o])posite  error ; one  piece  of  non- 
sense by  another  piece  of  nonsense ; but  for 
barring  the  door  effectually  and  for  ever 
against  all  error  and  all  nonsense,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  simple  truth. 

XVII.  After  all  these  pains  taken  to  in- 
culcate unreserved  submission,  would  any  one 
have  expected  to  see  onr  Author  himself 
among  the  most  eager  to  excite  men  to  dis- 
obedience ? and  that,  perhaps,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences  ? in  short,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  ? Such,  however,  upon 
looking  back  a little,  we  shall  find  him.  I 
say,  among  the  most  eager ; for  other  men, 
at  least  the  most  enlightened  advocates  for 
liberty,  are  content  with  leaving  it  to  sub- 
jects to  resist,  for  their  own  sakes,  on  tlie 
footing  oi' permission  ; this  will  not  content 
our  Author,  but  he  must  be  forcing  it  upon 
them  as  a point  of  duti/, 

XVIII.  ’Tis  in  a passage  antecedent  to 
the  digression  we  are  examining,  hut  in  the 
same  section,  that,  speaking  of  the  pretended 
law  of  Nature,  and  of  the  law  of  Revelation, 
“ No  human  laws,”  he  says,  “ should  be 
siiffcred  to  contradict  these.”*  The  expres- 


• 1 Comm.  p.  42. 
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sion  is  remarkable.  It  is  not,  that  no  human 
laws  should  contradict  them ; but,  that  no 
human  laws  should  be  suffered  to  contra- 
dict them.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  an 
example.  This  example,  one  might  think, 
W’ould  be  such  as  should  have  the  effect  of 
softening  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  rule : 
— on  the  contrary,  it  is  such  as  cannot  but 
enhance  it ; [c]  and  in  the  application  of  it 
to  the  rule,  the  substance  of  the  latter  is 
again  repeated  in  still  more  explicit  and  ener- 
getic terms.  “ Nay,”  says  he,  speaking  of 
the  act  he  instances,  “ if  any  human  law 
should  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it,  we 
are  bound  to  transgress  that  human  law, 
or  else  we  must  offend  both  the  natural  and 
the  divine.” 

XIX.  The  propriety  of  this  dangerous 
maxim,  so  far  as  the  Divine  Law  is  concern- 
ed, is  what  I must  refer  to  a future  occasion 
for  more  particular  consideration.  [</]  As  to 
the  Law  of  Nature,  if  (as  I trust  it  will  ap- 
pear) it  be  nothing  but  a phrase  ; [e]  if  there 
be  no  other  medium  for  proving  any  act  to 
be  an  offence  against  it,  than  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  such  act;  if  there  be  no  other 
medium  for  proving  a law  of  the  state  to  be 
contrary  to  it,  than  the  inexpediency  of  such 
law,  unless  the  bare  unfounded  disapproba- 
tion of  any  one  who  thinks  of  it  be  called  a 
proof;  if  a test  for  distinguishing  such  laws 
as  would  be  contrary  to  tlie  Law  of  Nature 
from  such  as,  ivithout  being  contrary  to  it, 
are  simply  inexpedient,  be  that  which  neither 
our  Author,  nor  any  man  else,  so  much  as 
pretended  ever  to  give  ; if,  in  a word,  there 
be  scarce  any  law  whatever  but  what  those 


[c]  It  is  that  of  murder.  In  the  word  here 
chosen,  there  lurks  a fallacy  which  makes  the 
proposition  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more 
plausible.  It  is  too  imjwrtant  to  be  altogether 
passed  over:  at  the  same  time  that  a slight  hint 
of  it,  in  this  place,  is  all  that  can  be  given.  Mur- 
der \s  killinix  under  certain  circumstances.  — Is 
the  human  law,  then,  to  be  allowed  to  define, 
in  dernier  resort,  what  shall  be  those  circum- 
stances, or  is  it  not?  If  yes,  the  case  of  “ a hu- 
man law  allowing  or  enjoining  us  to  commit  it,” 
is  a case  that  is  not  so  much  as  supposable : if 
VO,  adieu  to  all  human  laws;  to  the  fire  with  our 
Statutes  at  large,  our  Reports,  our  Institutes, 
and  all  that  we  have  hitherto  been  used  to  call 
our  law  books;  our  law  books,  the  only  law 
books  we  can  be  safe  in  trusting  to,  are  Puffen- 
dorf  and  the  Bible. 

[d]  According  to  our  Author,  indeed,  it  should 
be  to  no  purpose  to  make  any  separate  mention 
of  the  two  laws;  since  the  Divine  I>aw,  he  tells 
us,  is  but  “ a part  of”  that  of  Nature.*  Of 
consequence,  with  respect  to  that  part,  at  least, 
which  is  common  to  both,  to  be  contrary  to  the 
one,  is,  of  course,  to  be  contrary  to  the  other. 

[e]  This  is  what  there  would  be  occasion  to 
show  more  at  large  in  examining  some  former 
parts  of  this  section. 


who  have  not  liked  it  have  found,  on  some 
account  or  another,  to  be  repugnant  to  some 
text  of  scripttire  ; I see  no  remedy  but  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  such  doctrine  is  to 
impel  a inan,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  to 
rise  up  in  arms  against  any  law  whatever  that 
he  happens  not  to  like.  What  sort  of  go- 
vernment it  is  that  can  consist  with  such  a 
disposition,  I must  leave  to  our  Author  to 
inform  us. 

XX.  It  is  the  principle  of  utility,  accu- 
rately apprehended  and  steadily  applied,  that 
affords  the  only  clew  to  guide  a man  through 
these  streights.  It  is  for  that,  if  any,  and 
for  that  alone,  to  furnish  a decision  which 
neither  party  shall  dare  in  theory  to  disavow. 
It  is  something  to  reconcile  men  even  in 
theory.  They  are,  at  least,  something  nearer 
to  an  effectual  union,  than  when  at  variance 
as  well  in  respect  to  theory  as  of  practice. 

XXL  In  speaking  of  the  supposed  contract 
between  King  and  people,*  I have  already 
had  occasion  to  give  the  description,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  only  general  description 
that  can  be  given,  of  that  juncture  at  which, 
and  not  before,  resistance  to  government 
becomes  commendable ; or,  in  other  words, 
reconcilable  to  just  notions,  whethe’  of  legal 
or  not,  at  least  of  moral,  and,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  religious  diity.f  What  was  there 
said  was  spoken,  at  the  time,  with  reference 
to  tliat  particular  branch  of  government  which 
was  then  in  question  ; the  branch  that  in  this 
country  is  administered  by  the  King.  But 
if  it  was  just,  as  ap|)lied  to  that  branch  of 
government,  and  in  this  country,  it  could 
only  be  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  so  w’hen 
applied  to  the  ivhole  of  government,  and  that 
in  any  country  whatsoever.  It  is  then,  we 
may  say,  and  not  till  then,  allowable  to,  if 
not  incumbent  on,  every  man,  as  well  on  the 
score  of  duhj  as  of  interest,  to  enter  into 
measures  of  resistance ; when,  according  to 
the  best  calculation  he  is  able  to  make,  the 
probable  mischiefs  of  resistance  (speaking  with 
respect  to  the  community  in  general)  appear 
less  to  him  than  the  probable  mischiefs  of  sub- 
mission. This,  then,  is  to  him,  that  is,  to 
each  man  in  particular,  the  juncture  for  re- 
sistance. 

XXII.  A natural  question  here  is  — by 
what  sign  shall  this  juncture  be  known  ? By 
what  common  signal,  alike  conspicuous  and 
perceptible  to  all?  A question  w'hich  is 
readily  enough  started,  but  to  w'hich,  I hope, 
it  w ill  be  almost  as  readily  perceived  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  an  answer.  Common 
sign  for  such  a purpose,  I,  for  my  part,  know 
of  none : he  must  be  more  than  a prophet, 

I think,  that  can  show  us  one.  If or  that 
which  shall  serve  as  a particular  sign  to  each 
particular  person,  I have  already  given  one 


• I Comm.  ]).  4-. 
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)iis  own  internal  persuasion  of  a balance 

of  Htilihj  on  the  side  of  resistance. 

XXIII.  Unless  such  a sign,  then,  which  I 
think  impossible,  can  be  shown,  the  field,  if 
one  may  say  so,  of  the  supreme  governor’s 
authority,  though  not  infinite,  must  unavoid- 
ably, I think,  unless  where  limilcd  by  express 
convention,  [/]  be  allowed  to  be  indefinite. 
Nor  can  I see  any  narrower  or  other  bounds 
to  it,  under  this  constitution,  or  under  any 
other  yet  freer  constitution,  if  there  be  one, 
than  under  the  most  despotic.  Before  the 
juncture  I have  been  describing  w'ere  arrived, 
resistance,  even  in  a country  like  this,  tvould 
come  too  soon:  w'erc  the  juncture  arrived 
already,  the  time  for  resistance  woidd  be 
come  already,  under  such  a government  even 
as  any  one  should  call  despotic. 

XXIV.  In  regard  to  a government  that  is 
free,  and  one  that  is  despotic,  wherein  is  it, 
then,  that  the  difference  consists?  Is  it  that 
tliose  persons  in  whose  hands  that  power  is 
lodged  w'hich  is  acknowdedged  to  be  supreme, 
have  less  power  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
when  it  is  from  custom  that  they  derive  it? 
By  no  means.  It  is  not  that  the  potver  of 
one,  any  more  than  of  the  other,  has  any  cer- 
tain bounds  to  it.  The  distinction  turns  upon 
circumstances  of  a very  different  complexion  : 

— on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  mass  of 
power,  which,  taken  together,  is  supreme,  is, 
in  a free  state,  distributed  among  the  several 
ranks  of  persons  that  are  sharers  in  it:  — 
on  the  source  from  whence  their  titles  to  it 
are  successively  derived: — on  the  frequent 
and  easy  chanyes  of  condition  between  go- 
vernors and  governed;  whereby  the  interests 
of  the  one  class  are  more  or  less  indistinguisli- 
ably  blended  with  those  of  the  other:  — on 
the  responsibility  of  the  governors;  or  the 
right  W'hich  a subject  has  of  having  the  rea- 
sons publicly  assigned  and  canvassed  of  every 
act  of  power  that  is  exerted  over  him : — on 
the  liberty  of  the  press ; or  the  security  with 
W'hich  every  man,  be  he  of  the  one  class  or 
the  other,  may  make  know'ii  his  complaints 
and  remonstrances  to  the  whole  community: 

— on  the  liberty  of  public  association ; or  the 
security  with  w'hich  malcontents  may  com- 
municate their  sentiments,  concert  their  plans, 
and  practise  every  mode  of  opposition  short 
of  actual  revolt,  before  the  executive  pow'er 
can  be  legally  justified  in  disturbing  them.  I 

XXV.  True,  then,  it  may  be,  that,  owing  | 
to  this  last  circumstance  in  particular,  in  a 
state  thus  circumstanced,  the  road  to  a revo- 
lution, if  a revolution  be  necessary,  is  to  ap-  I 


[/]  This  respects  the  case  where  one  state  has, 
upon  terms,  submitted  itself  to  the  government 
of  another:  or  where  the  governing  bodies  of  a 
number  of  states  agree  to  take  directions,  in  cer- 
tain specified  cases,  from  somebody  or  other  that 
is  distinct  from  all  of  them ; consisting  of  mem- 
bers, for  instance,  appointed  out  of  each. 
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pcarance  shorter ; certainly  more  smooth  and 
easy.  More  likelihood,  certainly,  there  is  ol 
its  being  such  a revolution  as  shall  be  the 
work  of  a number;  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  interests  of  a number  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sulted. Grant,  then,  that  by  reason  of  these 
facilitating  circumstances,  the  juncture  itself 
may  arrive  sooner,  and  U[)on  less  provocation, 
under  what  is  called  a free  government,  than 
under  what  is  c.dled  an  absolute  one : grant 
this;  — yet  till  it  be  arrived,  resistance  is  as 
much  too  soon  under  one  of  them  as  under 
the  other. 

XXVI.  Let  us  avow  then,  in  short,  steadilv 
but  calmly,  what  our  Author  hazards  witli 
anxiety  and  agitation,  that  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  boily  cannot,  tinless  where  limited 
by  exjiress  convention,  be  said  to  have  any 
assignable,  any  certain  bounds.  — That  to  say 
there  is  any  act  they  cannot  do,  — to  speak 
of  any  thing  of  their’s  as  being  illcyal,  — as 
being  void;  — to  speak  of  their  exceeding 
their  authority  (w'hatever  be  the  phrase)  — 
their  poicer,  — their  riyht, — is,  however  com- 
mon, an  abuse  of  language. 

XXVII.  The  legislature  ca/jnot  do  it?  The 
legislature  ca/mot  make  a law' to  this  effect? 
Why  cannot?  What  is  there  that  should  hin- 
der them?  Why  not  this,  as  well  as  so  many 
other  law's  murmured  at,  perhaps  as  inexpe- 
dient, yet  submitted  to  w ithout  any  question 
of  the  riyht?  With  men  of  the  same  party, 
with  men  w'hose  affections  are  already  listed 
ag:iinst  the  law  in  question,  any  thing  will 
go  down:  any  rubbish  is  good  that  will  add 
fuel  to  the  tlaine.  But  with  regard  to  an 
imp:irtial  by-stander,  it  is  i)lain  that  it  is  not 
denying  the  right  of  the  legislature,  their 
authority,  their  power,  or  whatever  be  the 
w'ord  — it  is  not  denying  that  they  can  do 
what  is  in  question  — it  is  not  that,  Isay,  or 
any  discourse  verging  that  way,  that  can  tend 
to  give  him  the  smallest  satisfaction. 

XXVllI.  Grant  even  the  proposition  in 
general : — What  are  w'C  the  nearer  ? Grant 
that  there  are  certain  bounds  to  the  authority 
of  the  legishature:  — Of  what  use  is  it  to  say 
so,  w'hen  these  bounds  are  what  nobody  has 
ever  attempted  to  mark  out  to  any  useful 
purpose ; that  is,  in  any  such  manner  where- 
by it  might  be  known  beforehand  w'hat  de- 
scription a law  must  be  of  to  fall  within,  and 
W'hat  to  fall  beyond  them  ? Grant  that  there 
are  things  w’hich  the  legislator  ca/niot  do  ; — 
grant  that  there  are  laws  w’hich  exceed  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  establish  : what 
rule  does  this  sort  of  discourse  furnish  us  for 
determining  w’hether  any  one  that  is  in  ques- 
tion is,  or  is  not,  of  the  number?  As  far  as  I 
can  discover,  none.  Either  the  discourse  goes 
on  in  the  confusion  it  began ; — either  all  rests 
in  vague  assertions,  and  no  intelligible  argu- 
ment at  all  is  offered  ; or  if  any,  such  argu- 
ments as  are  draw'ii  from  the  principle  of 
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utility  : arguments  which,  in  whatever  va- 
riety of  words  expressed,  come  at  last  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ; that  the 
tendency  of  the  law  is,  to  a greater  or  a less 
degree,  pernicious.  If  this  then  he  the  result 
of  the  argument,  why  not  come  home  to  it 
at  once  ? Why  turn  aside  into  a wilderness 
of  sophistry,  when  the  path  of  plain  reason 
is  straight  before  us? 

XXIX.  What  practical  inferences  those 
w'ho  maintain  this  language  mean  should  he 
deduced  from  it,  is  not  altogether  clear;  nor, 
perhaps,  does  every  one  mean  the  same. 
Some  who  speak  of  a law  as  being  void  (for 
to  this  expression,  not  to  travel  through  the 
whole  list,  I shall  confine  myself)  W'ould 
persuade  us  to  look  upon  the  autliors  of  it 
as  having  thereby  forfeited,  as  the  phrase  is, 
their  xvhole  power  : as  well  that  of  giving 
force  to  the  particular  law  in  question,  as  to 
any  other.  These  are  they  who,  had  they 
arrived  at  the  same  practical  conclusion 
through  the  principle  of  utility,  would  have 
spoken  of  the  law  as  being  to  such  a degree 
pernicious,  as  that,  Avere  the  bulk  of  the 
community  to  see  it  in  its  true  light,  the  pro- 
bable mischief  of  resisting  it  would  be  less 
than  the  probable  mischief  of  submitting  to 
it.  These  point,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
hostile  opposition. 

XXX.  Those  Avho  say  nothing  about  for- 
feiture are  commonly  less  violent  in  their 
views.  These  are  they  Avho,  were  they  to 
ground  themselves  on  the  principle  of  utility, 
and  to  use  our  language,  would  have  spoken 
of  the  law  as  being  mischievous  indeed,  but 
Avithout  speaking  of  it  as  being  mischievous 
to  the  degree  that  has  been  just  mentioned. 
The  mode  of  opposition  Avhich  tliey  point  to 
is  one  Avhich  passes  under  the  appellation  of 
a legal  one. 

XXXI.  Admit,  then,  the  law  to  be  void 
in  their  sense,  and  mark  the  consequences. 
The  idea  aime.xed  to  the  epithet  void  is  ob- 
tained from  those  instances  in  Avdiich  w'e  see 
it  applied  to  a pri\'ate  instrument.  Tlie  con- 
.sequence  of  a private  instrument’s  being  void 
is,  that  all  persons  concerned  are  to  act  as  if 
no  such  instrument  had  existed.  The  con- 
sequence, accordingly,  of  a law's  being  void 
must  be,  that  people  shall  act  as  if  there  Avere 
no  such  laAv  about  the  matter : and  tliere- 
fore,  that  if  any  person,  in  virtue  of  the 
mandate  of  the  laAv,  should  do  anything  in 
coercion  of  another  person,  Avhich  without 
such  law  he  AAmuid  be  punishable  for  doing, 
he  would  still  be  punishable  ; to  Avit,  by 
appointment  of  the  judicial  power.  Let 
the  law,  for  instance,  be  a laAv  imposing  a 
tax  : a man  Avho  should  go  about  to  levy  the 
tax  by  force  would  be  punishable  as  a tres- 
passer : should  he  chance  to  be  killed  in  the 
attempt,  the  person  killing  him  Avould  not 
be  punishable  as  for  murder  : should  he  kill, 

VoL.  I. 


he  himself  would,  perhaps,  be  punishable  as 
for  murder.  To  AA’hose  office  does  it  apper- 
tain to  do  those  acts  in  virtue  of  which  such 
punishment  Avould  be  inflicted  ? To  that  of 
the  Judges.  Applied  to  practice,  then,  the 
effect  of  this  language  is,  by  an  appeal  made 
to  the  Judges,  to  confer  on  those  magistrates 
a controulingpoAver  over  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

XXXII.  By  this  management,  a particu- 
lar iH.rpose  might,  perhaps,  by  chance  be  an- 
sAvered ; and  let  this  be  supposed  a good  one. 
Still  what  benefit  Avould,  from  the  general 
tendency  of  such  a doctrine,  and  such  a prac- 
tice in  conformity  to  it,  accrue  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  is  more  than  I can  conceive. 
A Parliament,  let  it  be  supposed,  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ; pays  too 
little  regard  to  the  sentiments  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  Be  it  so.  The  people, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  so  great  a share  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  have,  have  had,  at  least, 
some  share  in  choosing  it.  Give  to  the  Judges 
a poAA’er  of  annulling  its  acts ; and  you  trans- 
fer a portion  of  the  supreme  pow'er  from  an 
assembly  which  the  people  have  had  some 
share,  at  least,  in  choosing,  to  a set  of  men  in 
the  choice  of  whom  they  have  not  the  least 
imaginable  share : to  a set  of  men  appointed 
solely  by  the  CroAvn  : appointed  solely,  and 
avoAvedly,  and  constantly,  by  that  very  magis- 
trate Avhose  partial  and  occasional  influence 
is  the  very  grie\'ance  you  seek  to  remedy. 

XXXIII.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  some, 
perhaps,  would  be  for  saying  of  this  manage- 
ment, that  it  Avas  transferring  at  once  the 
supreme  authority  from  the  legislative  poAver 
to  the  judicial.  But  this  Avould  be  going  too 
far  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a wide  dif- 
ference between  a positive  and  a negative  part 
in  legislation.  There  is  a Avide  difference, 
again,  betAA'een  a negative  upon  reasons  given, 
and  a negative  Avithout  any.  The  poAver  of 
repeating  a laAV,  even  for  reasons  given,  is  a 
great  pOAver : too  great,  indeed,  for  Judges; 
but  still  very  distinguishable  from,  and  much 
inferior  to,  that  of  making  one.  [j/] 

XXXIV.  Let  us  noAV  go  back  a little. 


[£■]  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  dis.seinble  but  that,  upon 
occasion,  an  appeal  of  this  sort  may  very  well 
answer,  and  has,  indeed,  in  general,  a tendency 
to  answer,  in  some  sort,  the  purposes  of  those 
who  espouse,  or  profess  to  espouse,  the  interests 
of  the  j)eople.  A public  and  authorized  debate  on 
the  propriety  of  the  law  is  by  this  means  brought 
on.  The  artillery  of  the  tongue  is  played  off 
against  the  law,  under  cover  of  the  law  itself. 
An  opportunity  is  gained  of  impressing  senti- 
ments unfavourable  to  it,  upon  a numerous  and 
attentive  audience.  As  to  any  other  effects  from 
such  an  appeal,  let  us  believe,  that  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  we  have  seen  it  made,  it  is  the 
certainty  of  miscarriage  that  has  been  the  en« 
couragement  to  the  attempt. 


A FRAGMENT  ON  GOVERNMENT.  [Cn.  IV 


In  denying  the  existence  of  any  assignaljlc 
bounds  to  the  supreme  power,  I added,*  “ un- 
less where  limited  by  express  convention:” 
for  this  exception  I could  not  but  subjoin. 
Our  Authew,  indeed,  in  that  passage  in  which, 
short  as  it  is,  he  is  the  most  explicit,  leaves, 
we  may  observe,  no  room  for  it.  “ flow- 
ever  they  began,”  says  he  (speaking  ot  the 
several  fonns  ot  government) — “ however 
they  began,  and  by  what  right  soever  they 
subsist,  there  is  and  must  be  in  all  of  them 

an  authority  that  is  absolute ” To  say 

this,  however,  of  aH/  governments  without 
exception;  — to  say  that  ?/o  assemblage  of 
men  can  subsist  in  a state  of  government, 
witliout  being  subject  to  some  o/ie  body 
whose  authority  stands  unlimited  so  much  as 
by  convention  ; — to  say,  in  short,  that  not 
even  by  convention  can  any  limitation  be 
made  to  the  power  of  that  body  in  a state 
which  in  other  respects  is  supreme,  would  be 
saying,  I take  it,  rather  too  much : it  would 
be  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  go- 
vernment in  the  German  Empire ; nor  in  the 
Dutch  Provinces  ; nor  in  the  Swiss  Cantons: 
nor  was  of  old  in  the  Achaean  league. 

XXXV.  In  this  mode  of  limitation  I see 
lot  what  there  is  tliat  need  surprise  us.  By 
what  is  it  that  any  degree  of  jwever  (meaning 
political  power)  is  established  ? It  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,!  than  a habit  of,  and 
disposition  to  obedience : habit,  speaking 
with  respee*  to  past  acts ; disposition,  witli 
respect  to  *uture.  This  disposition  it  is  as 
easy,  or  1 am  much  mistaken,  to  conceive  as 
being  absent  with  regard  to  one  sort  of  acts, 
as  present  with  regard  to  another.  For  a 
oody,  then,  which  is  in  other  respects  supreme, 
to  be  conceived  as  being  with  respect  to  a 
certain  sort  of  acts  limited,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  this  sort  of  acts  be  in  its  de- 
scription distinguishable  from  every  other. 

XXXVI.  By  means  of  a convention,  then, 
we  are  furnished  with  that  common  signal 
which,  in  other  cases,  we  despaired  of  tind- 
ing.J  A certain  act  is  in  the  instrument  of 
convention  specified,  with  respect  to  which 
the  government  is  therein  precluded  from 
issuing  a law  to  a certain  effect : whether  to 
the  effect  of  commanding  the  act,  of  permit- 
ting it,  or  of  forbidding  it.  A law  is  issued 
to  that  effect  notwithstanding.  The  issuing, 
then,  of  such  a law  (the  sense  of  it,  and  like- 
wise the  sense  of  that  part  of  the  convention 
which  provides  against  it  being  supposed 
clear)  is  a fact  notorious  and  visible  to  all : 
in  the  issuing,  then,  of  such  a law,  we  have  a 
fact  which  is  capable  of  being  taken  for  that 
common  signal  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
These  bounds  the  supreme  body  in  question 

• Vide  sjipra,  par.  2fi. 

Vide  supra,  ch.  i.  par.  13,  note  [6.] 

•f  Vide  supra,  par.  22. 


has  marked  out  to  its  authority : of  such  a 
demarcation,  then,  what  is  the  effect?  Eithei 
none  at  all,  or  this : that  the  disposition  to 
obedience  confines  itself  within  these  bounds. 
Beyond  them  the  disposition  is  stopped  from 
extending : beyond  them  the  subject  is  no 
more  prepared  to  obey  the  governing  body  of 
his  own  state,  than  that  of  any  other.  What 
difficulty,  I say,  there  should  be  in  conceiv- 
ing a state  of  things  to  subsist  in  which  the 
supreme  authority  is  thus  limited,  — what 
greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  with  this 
limitation,  than  without  any,  I cannot  sec. 
The  two  states  are,  I must  confess,  to  me 
alike  conceivable  : whether  alike  expedient, 
— alike  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  is  another  question. 

XXXVII.  God  forbid,  that  from  anything 
liere  said  it  should  be  concluded  that  in  any 
society  any  convention  is  or  can  be  made, 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  setting  up  an 
insuperable  bar  to  that  which  tlie  parties 
affected  shall  deem  a reformation  : — God 
forbid  that  any  disease  in  the  constitution  of 
a state  should  be  without  its  remedy.  Such 
might  by  some  bo  thought  to  be  the  case, 
where  that  supreme  body  which  in  such  a con- 
vention was  one  of  the  contracting  jiarties, 
having  incorporated  itself  with  that  which 
was  the  other,  no  longer  subsists  to  give  any 
new  modification  to  the  engagement.  Many 
ways  might  however  be  found  to  make  the 
requisite  alteration,  without  any  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  the  engagement.  Although 
that  body  itself  which  contracted  the  engage- 
ment be  no  more,  a lurper  body,  from  whence 
the  fii’st  is  understood  to  have  derived  its 
title,  may  still  subsist.  Let  this  larger  body 
be  consulted.  Various  are  the  ways  that 
might  be  conceived  of  doing  this,  and  that 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of 
the  subsisting  legislature:  of  doing  it,  1 mean, 
to  such  effect,  as  that,  should  the  sense  of 
such  laryer  body  be  favourable  to  the  altera- 
tion, it  may  be  made  by  a law,  wlii(‘h,  in  this 
case,  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  probably  would 
be,  regarded  by  the  body  of  the  people  as  a 
breach  of  the  convention.  [A] 

[/r  ] In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  suppose  it 
were  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  alteration  in 
the  act  of  Union.  If  in  an  article  stipulated  in 
favour  of  England,  there  need  be  no  difficulty, 
so  that  there  were  a majority  for  the  alteration 
among  the  English  members,  without  reckoning 
the  Scotcli.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  with 
respect  to  an  article  stipulated  in  favour  of  Scot- 
land; on  account,  to  wit,  of  the  small  number 
of  the  Scotch  members,  in  comparison  with  the 
English.  In  such  a case,  it  would  be  highly 
expedient,  to  say  no  more,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  public  faith,  and  to  avoid  irritating 
the  body  of  the  nation,  to  take  some  method  for 
making  the  establishment  of  the  new  law  de- 
pend  upon  their  sentiments.  One  such  method 
might  be  as  follows:  — Let  the  new  law  in  ques- 
tion be  enacted  in  the  common  form ; but  let  its 
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XXXVIII.  To  return  for  a moment  to 
the  language  used  by  those  who  speak  of  the 
supreme  power  as  being  limited  in  its  own 
nature.  One  thing  I would  wish  to  have 
remembered.  What  is  here  said  of  the  im- 
propriety, and  evil  influence  of  that  kind  of 
discourse,  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
smallest  censure  on  those  who  use  it,  as  if 
intentionally  accessary  to  the  ill  effects  it  has 
a tendency  to  produce.  It  is  rather  a mis- 
fortune in  the  language,  than  a fault  of  any 
person  in  particular.  The  original  of  it  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  We  inhe- 
rited it  from  our  fathers,  and  maugre  all  its 
inconveniences,  arc  likely,  I doubt,  to  trans- 
mit it  to  our  children. 

XXXIX.  I cannot  look  upon  this  as  a mere 
dispute  of  words:  I cannot  help  persuading 
myself,  that  the  disputes  between  contending 
parties — between  the  defenders  of  a law  and 
the  opposers  of  it,  would  stand  a much  better 
chance  of  being  adjusted  than  at  present, 
were  they  but  explicitly  and  constantly  re- 
ferred at  once  to  the  principle  of  utility. 
The  footing  on  which  this  principle  rests 
every  dispute,  is  that  of  matter  of  fact ; that 
is,  future  fact — the  probability  of  certain 
future  contingencies.  Were  the  debate,  then, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this  prin- 
ciple, one  of  two  things  would  happen : either 
men  would  come  to  an  agreement  concerning 
that  probability,  or  they  w’ould  see  at  length, 
after  due  discussion  of  the  real  grounds  of 
the  dispute,  that  no  agreement  w^as  to  be 
hoped  for.  They  would,  at  any  rate,  see 
clearly  and  explicitly  the  point  on  which 
the  (/isagreement  turned.  The  discontented 
party  would  then  take  their  resolution  to 
resist  or  to  submit,  upon  just  grounds,  ac- 
cording as  it  should  apppear  to  them  w'orth 
their  while  — according  to  what  should  appear 
to  them  the  importance  of  the  m<atter  in 
dispute  — according  to  what  should  appear 
to  them  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
success  — according,  in  short,  as  the  mischiefs 


commencement  be  deferred  to  a distant  period, 
suppose  a year  or  two : let  it  then,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  be  in  force,  unless  petitioned  against 
by  persons  of  such  a description,  and  in  such 
number,  as  might  be  supposed  fairly  to  repre- 
sent tlie sentiments  of  the  people  in  general;  jier- 
sons,  for  instance,  of  tlie  description  of  those  who 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  constituted  the  body 
of  electors.  To  put  the  validity  of  the  law  out 
of  dispute,  it  would  be  necessary  the  fact  upon 
which  it  was  made  ultimately  to  depend,  should 
be  in  its  nature  too  notorious  to  be  controverted. 
To  determine,  therefore,  whether  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  invalidation  of  it  was  made  to 
depend,  had  been  complied  with,  is  what  must 
be  left  to  the  simple  declaration  of  some  person  or 
persons;  for  instance,  the  King.  I offer  this  only 
as  a general  idea,  and  as  one  amongst  many  that 
pcrha])S  might  be  offered  in  the  same  view.  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  I should  here  answ'er 
objections,  or  enter  into  details. 


of  submission  should  appear  to  hear  a less,  or 
a greater  ratio  to  the  mischiefs  of  resistance. 
But  the  door  to  reconcilement  would  be 
much  more  open,  when  they  saw  that  it 
might  be,  not  a mere  affair  of  passion,  but 
a difference  of  judgment,  and  that,  for  any 
thing  they  could  know  to  the  contrary,  a sin- 
cere one,  that  was  the  ground  of  quarrel. 

XL.  All  else  is  but  womanish  scolding  and 
childish  altercation,  which  is  sure  to  irritate, 

and  which  never  can  persuade I say,  the 

legislature  “ cannot  do  this  — I say,  that 
it  can.  I say,  that  to  do  this,  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  its  authority  — I say,  it  does  not." 
It  is  evident,  that  a pair  of  disputants  set- 
ting out  in  this  manner,  may  go  on  irritating 
and  perplexing  one  another  for  everlasting, 
without  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  coming  to 
an  agreement.  It  is  no  more  than  announcing, 
and  that  in  an  obscure  and  at  the  same  time 
a peremptory  and  captious  manner,  their  op- 
posite persuasions,  or  rather  affections,  on  a 
question  of  which  neither  of  them  sets  him- 
self to  discuss  the  grounds.  The  question 
of  utility,  all  this  while,  most  probably  is 
never  so  much  as  at  all  brought  upon  the 
carpet : if  it  be,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
discussed  is  sure  to  be  warped  and  clouded 
to  make  it  match  with  the  obscure  and  en- 
tangled pattern  we  have  seen. 

XLI.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  debate 
been  originally  and  avowedly  instituted  on 
the  footing  of  utility,  the  parties  might  at 
length  have  come  to  an  agreement ; or  at 
least  to  a visible  and  explicit  issue — “ / say, 
that  the  mischiefs  of  the  measure  in  question 
are  to  such  an  amount — I say,  not  so,  but 
to  a less.  — I say,  the  benefits  of  it  are  only 
to  such  an  amount — I say,  not  so,  but  to  a 
greater." — This,  wo  see,  is  a ground  of  con- 
troversy very  dilferent  from  the  former.  The 
question  is  now  manifestly  a question  of  con- 
jecture concerning  so  many  future  contingent 
matters  of  fact:  to  solve  it,  both  parties  then 
arc  naturally  directed  to  support  their  respec- 
tive persuasions  by  the  only  evidence  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of;  — the  evidence 
of  such  past  matters  of  fact  as  appear  to  I)C 
analogous  to  those  contingent  future  ones. 
Now  these  past  facte  are  almost  always  nu- 
merous: so  numerous,  that  till  brought  into 
view  for  the  purpose  of  the  debate,  a great 
proportion  of  them  are  what  may  very  fairly 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
parties:  and  it  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  and 
nothing  else,  that  that  [larty  is  of  the  per- 
suasion which  sets  it  at  variance  with  tlie 
other.  Here,  then,  we  have  a plain  and  open 
road,  perhaps,  to  present  reconcilement : at 
the  worst,  to  an  intelligible  and  explicit  issue 

that  is,  to  such  a ground  of  diil'ereiice  as 

may,  when  thoroughly  trodden  and  ex|ilored, 
be  found  to  lead  on  to  reconcilement  at  the 
last.  Men,  let  them  but  once  clearly  under- 
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stand  one  another,  will  not  be  long  ere  they 
agree.  It  is  the  perplexity  of  ambiguous  and 
sophistical  discourse  that,  while  it  disti-aets 
and  eludes  the  apprehension,  stimulates  and 
in  (lames  the  passions. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  we  should  return 
our  Author,  from  whose  text  wo  have 
been  insensibly  led  astray,  by  the  nicety  and 
intricacy  of  the  question  it  seemed  offer 
to  our  view. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DUTY  OF  THE  SUPREME  POWER  TO 
M.XKE  LAWS. 

I.  We  now  come  to  the  last  topic  touched 
upon  in  this  digression  : a certain  “ diiti/” 
which,  according  to  our  Author’s  account, 
the  supreme  power  lies  under: — the  diiti/  of 
viahimj  laws. 

II.  “ TIius  far,”  says  he,  “as  to  the  right 
of  the  supreme  power  to  make  laws ; but 
farther,  it  is  its  dutij  likewise.  For  since  the 
respective  members  are  bound  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  state,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  they  receive  directions  from  the 
state  declaratory  of  that  its  will.  But  since 
it  is  impossible,  in  so  great  a multitude,  to 
give  injunctions  to  every  particular  man,  re- 
lative to  each  particular  action,  therefore  the 
state  establishes  general  rules  for  the  perpe- 
tual information  and  direction  of  all  persons, 
in  all  points,  whether  of  positive  or  negative 
duty.  And  this,  in  order  that  every  man 
may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another’s ; what  absolute  aiid  what 
relative  duties  are  required  at  his  hands ; 
wliat  is  to  be  esteemed  honest,  dishonest,  or 
indifferent ; what  degree  every  man  retains 
of  his  natural  liberty;  what  he  has  given  up 
as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  society  ; and 
after  what  manner  each  person  is  to  moderate 
the  use  and  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
the  state  assigns  him,  in  order  to  promote 
and  secure  the  public  tranquillity.” 

III.  Still  as  obscure,  still  as  ambiguous  as 

ever.  The  “ supreme  we  may  re- 

member, according  tt  the  definition  so  lately 
given  of  it  by  our  Author,  and  so  often 
spoken  of,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  to  make  laws.  Of  this  power  we  are 
now  told  that  it  is  its  “ duty"  to  make  laws. 
Hence  we  learn  — what? — that  it  is  its 
‘‘duty"  to  do  what  it  does;  to  be,  in  short, 
what  it  is.  This,  then,  is  what  the  paragraph 
now  befoie  us,  with  its  apparatus  of  “fors" 
and  “but?,"  and  “ sinces"  is  designed  to 
prove  to  us.  Of  this  stamp  is  that  meaning, 
at  least,  of  the  initial  sentence,  which  is  ap- 
parent upon  the  face  of  it. 

IV.  Complete  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  “to 
make  laws add  to  it,  in  this  place,  what  it 
wants  in  order  to  be  an  atlequate  expression 
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of  the  import  which  the  preceding  paragraph 
seemed  to  annex  to  it ; you  have  now,  for 
what  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  the 
“duty"  another  sense  indeed,  but  a sense 
still  more  untenable  than  the  foregoing. 
“Thus  far,”  says  our  Author  (recapitulating 
what  he  had  been  saying  before)  “as  to  the 
right  of  the  supreme  power  to  make  laws.” 
— By  this  “right"  we  saw,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  meant,  a right  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  “ But  further,”  he  now 
adds,  “it  is  its  duty  likeunse.”  Its  duty,  then, 
to  do  — what?  to  do  the  same  thing  that  it 

was  before  asserted  to  be  its  right  to  do 

to  make  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever:  or  (to 
use  another  word,  and  that  our  Author’s  own, 
and  that  applied  to  the  same  purpose)  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  be  “absolute."''  A sort  of 
duty  thi.s,  which  will  probably  be  thought 
rather  a singular  one. 

V.  Meantime  the  observation  which,  if  I 
conjecture  right,  he  really  had  in  view  to 
make,  is  one  which  seems  very  just  indeed, 
and  of  no  mean  importance,  but  which  is  very 
obscurely  expressed,  and  not  very  obviously 
conneeted  with  the  purport  of  what  goes 
before.  The  duty  he  hero  means  is  a duty 
which  respects,  I take  it,  not  so  much  the 
actual  malting  of  laws,  as  the  taking  of  pro- 
per measures  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  whatever  law’s  happen  to  have  been  made : 
a duty  w’hich  (to  adopt  some  of  our  Author’s 
owm  words)  is  conversant,  not  so  much  about 
issuing  “directions,”  as  about  providing  that 
such  as  are  issued  shall  be  “received." 

VI.  Meantime,  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  a 
supreme  pow’er;^ — of  a legislature,  meaning 
a supreme  legislature ; — of  a set  of  men 
acknow’ledged  to  be  absolute  ; — is  what,  I 
must  o\vn,  I am  not  very  fond  of.  Not  that 
I would  wish  the  subordinate  part  of  the 
community  to  be  a whit  less  watchful  over 
their  governors,  or  more  disposed  to  unli- 
mited submission  in  point  of  conduct,  than  if 
I were  to  talk  with  ever  so  much  perempto- 
riness of  the  “ duties"  of  these  latter,  and  of 
the  rights  which  the  former  have  against 
them:  [a]  what  I am  afraid  of  is,  running 
into  solecism  and  confusion  in  discourse. 

* (’omm.  p.  49. 

[ff]  With  this  note  let  no  man  trouble  himself, 
who  is  not  used,  or  does  not  intend  to  use  him- 
self, to  what  are  called  metaphysical  specula- 
tions; in  whose  estimation  the  benefit  of  under- 
standing clearly  what  he  is  speaking  of,  is  not 
worth  the  labour. 

1.  That  may  be  said  to  be  my  duty  to  do  (un- 
derstand political  duty)  which  you  (or  some  other 
person  or  persons)  have  a right  to  have  me  made 
to  do.  I have,  then,  a dut  y towards  you  ; you 
have  a right  as  against  me. 

2.  What  you  have  a right  to  have  me  made  to 
do  (understand  a political  right)  is  that  which 
I am  liable,  according  to  law,  upon  a requisi- 
tion made  on  your  belialf,  to  be  punished  for  not 
doing. 
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VII.  I understand,  I think,  pretty  well, 
wliat  is  meant  by  the  word  duty  (political 
duty)  when  applied  to  myself ; and  I could 
not  persuade  myself,  I think,  to  apply  it  in 
the  same  sense  in  a regular  didactic  discourse 

3.  I sa.y  punished:  for  without  the  notion  of 
punishment  (that  is,  of  yain  annexed  to  an  act, 
and  accruing  on  a certain  account,  and  from  a 
certain  source ) no  notion  can  we  have  of  either 
right  or  duty. 

4.  Now  the  idea  belonging  to  the  word  pain  is 
a simple  one.  To  define,  or  rather  (to  speak  more 
generally)  to  expound  a word,  is  to  resolve,  or  to 
make  a progress  towards  resolving,  the  idea  be- 
longing to  it  into  simple  ones. 

5.  For  expounding  the  words  duty,  right, 
power,  title,  and  those  other  terms  of  the  same 
stamp  that  abound  so  much  in  ethics  and  juris- 
prudence, either  I am  much  deceived,  or  the 
only  method  by  which  any  instruction  can  be 
conveyed,  is  that  which  is  here  exemplified.  An 
exposition  framed  after  this  method  I would 
term  paraphrasis. 

6.  A word  may  be  said  to  be  expounded  by 
paraphrasis,  when  not  that  word  alone  is  trans- 
latetl  into  other  xuords,  but  some  whole  sentence, 
of  which  it  forms  a part,  is  translated  into  an- 
other sentence;  the  words  of  which  latter  are 
expressive  of  such  ideas  as  are  simple,  or  are 
more  immediately  resolvable  into  simnle  ones 
than  those  of  the  former.  Such  are  tliose  ex- 
pressive of  substances  and  simple  modes,  in  re- 
spect of  such  abstract  terms  as  are  expressive  of 
what  liOCKE  has  called  mixed  modes.  This,  in 
short,  is  the  only  method  in  which  any  abstract 
terms  can,  at  the  long  run,  be  exjwunded  to  any 
instructive  puiyjose;  that  is,  in  terms  calculated 
to  raise  images  either  of  substances  jierceived, 
or  of  emotions; — sources,  one  or  otlier  of  which 
every  idea  must  be  drawn  from,  to  be  a clear  one. 

7.  The  common  method  of  defining. — the  me- 
thod per  genus  et  dijfcrentiam,  as  logicians  call 
it,  will,  in  many  cases,  not  at  all  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Among  abstract  terms  we  soon  come  to 
such  as  have  no  superior  genus.  A definition, 
per  genus  et  difi'ereutiam,  when  applied  to  these, 
it  is  manifest,  can  make  no  advance:  it  must 
either  stop  short,  or  turn  back,  as  it  were,  upon 
itself,  in  a circulate  or  a rrpeiend. 

8.  “ Fortitude  is  a virtue:” — Very  well:  — 

but  what  is  a virtue  ? “ A virtue  is  a di.sposi- 
tion  :”  — Good  again:  — but  what  is  a disposi- 
tion? “A  disposition  is  a and  there  we 

stop.  The  fact  is,  a disposition  has  no  superior 
genus : a disposition  is  not  a - - -,  anything  : — 
this  is  not  the  way  to  give  us  any  notion  of  what 
is  meant  by  it.  “ A power,"  again,  “ is  a right :” 
and  what  is  a right?  It  is  a power.  An  estate 
is  an  interest,  says  our  Author  somewhere, 
where  he  begins  defining  an  estate: — as  well 
might  he  have  said  an  interest  was  an  estate.  As 
well,  in  short,  were  it  to  define  in  this  manner,  a 
conjunction  or  a preposition.  As  well  were  it  to 
say  of  the  preposition  through,  or  of  the  conjunc- 
tion because  ; a through  is  a , or  a because  is 

a , and  so  go  on  defining  them. 

H.  Of  this  stamp,  by  the  bye,  are  some  of  his 
most  fundamental  definitions ; of  consequence 
they  must  leave  the  reader  where  they  found 
liim.  But  of  this,  jierhaps,  more  fully  and 
methodically  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the 
mean  time,  I have  thrown  out  these  loose  hints 
for  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 


to  those  whom  I am  speaking  of  as  my  supreme 
governors.  That  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  which 
I am  liable  to  be  punished,  according  to  law, 
if  I do  not  do : this  is  the  original,  ordinary, 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word  duty.  [6]  Have 

[6]  1.  One  may  conceive  three  sorts  of  duties ; 
political,  moral,  and  religious ; correspondent  to 
the  three  sorts  of  sanctions  by  whicn  they  are 
enforced ; or  the  same  point  of  conduct  may  be 
a man’s  duty  on  these  three  several  accounts. 
After  speaking  of  the  one  of  these  to  put  the 
change  upon  the  reader,  and  without  warning 
begin  speaking  of  another,  or  not  to  let  it  be 
seen  from  the  hrst  which  of  them  one  is  speak- 
ing of,  cannot  b\it  be  protluctive  of  confusion. 

2.  Political  duty  is  created  by  punishment;  or 
at  least  by  the  will  of  persons  who  have  punish- 
ment in  their  hands;  persons  stated  and  certain, 
— political  superiors. 

3.  Religious  duty  is  also  created  by  punish- 
ment: by  punishment  expected  at  the  hands  of 
a person  certain, — the  Supreme  Being. 

4.  JMoral  duty  is  created  by  a kind  of  motive, 
which,  from  the  z/wcertainty  of  the  persons  to 
apply  it,  and  of  the  species  and  degree  in  which 
it  will  be  applied,  has  hardly  yet  got  the  name  of 
punishment:  by  various  mortifications  resulting 
from  the  ill-will  of  persons  ?/«certain  and  va- 
riable,— the  community  in  general;  that  is,  such 
individuals  of  that  community  as  he,  whose  duty 
is  in  question,  shall  happen  to  be  connected  with. 

f).  When  in  any  of  these  three  senses  a man 
asserts  a point  of  conduct  to  be  a duty,  what  he 
asserts  is  the  existence,  actual  or  probable,  of 
an  external  event;  viz.  of  a punishment  i.ssuing 
from  one  or  other  of  the.se  sources  in  consequence 
of  a contravention  of  the  duty : an  event  extrinsic 
to,  and  distinct  from,  as  well  the  conduct  of  the 
I'jarty  spoken  of,  as  the  sentiment  of  him  who 
speaks: — if  he  persists  in  asserting  it  to  be  a 
duty,  but  without  meaning  it  should  be  under- 
stoocl  that  it  is  on  any  one  of  these  three  accounts 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  such ; all  he  then  asserts 
is  his  own  internal  scutimenf : all  he  means 
then  is,  that  he  feels  himself  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased at  the  thoughts  of  the  point  of  conduct 
in  question,  but  without  being  able  to  tell  why. 
In  this  case,  he  should  e’en  say  so:  and  not  seek 
to  give  an  undue  influence  to  his  own  single  suf- 
frage, by  delivering  it  in  terms  that  purixirt  to 
declare  the  voice  either  of  God,  or  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  peojile. 

().  Now  which  of  all  these  senses  of  the  word 
our  Author  had  in  mind;  in  which  of  them  all 
he  meant  to  assert  that  it  was  the  duty  of  su- 
]ireme  governors  to  make  law.s,  I know  not.  J‘o. 
litical  duty  is  what  they  cannot  be  subject  to:* 
and  to  sity  that  a duty  even  of  the  moral  or  re- 
ligous  kind  to  this  effect  is  incumbent  on  them, 
seems  rather  a precipitate  assertion. 

In  truth,  what  he  meant  was  neither  more  nor 
less,  I suppose,  than  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  do  w'hat  he  is  speaking  of;  to  wit, 

“ mahe  laws;”  that  is,  as  he  explains  himself, 
spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  tnem.  — Would 
he  so?  So  indeed  should  I;  and  if  asketl  why, 
what  answer  our  Autlior  would  give  I know  not; 
but  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  difficulty.  I answer, 

— because  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  community  that  tliey  (its  governors) 
should  do  so.  This  would  be  enough  to  war- 

rant 

» See  the  note  following. 
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7(iesc  supreme  governors  any  sujh  duty?  No; 
for  if  they  are  at  all  liable  to  punishment 
according  to  law,  wliether  it  be  for  not  doing 
any  thing-,  or  for  doing,  then  are  they  not, 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be,  supreme  go- 
vernors: those  are  the  supreme  governois, 

by  whose  appointment  the  former  arc  liable 

to  be  punished.  j x 

VIII.  The  word  duty,  then,  if  applied  to 
persons  spoken  of  as  supreme  governors,  is 
evidently  applied  to  them  in  a sense  wliicli 
is  figurative  and  improper : nor,  therefore, 
are  the  same  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
any  propositions  in  which  it  is  used  in  this 
sense,  as  might  be  drawn  fi  oin  them  ^ if  it 
were  used  in  the  other  sense,  which  is  its 
proper  one. 

IX.  This  explanation,  then,  being  pre- 
mised;— understanding  myself  to  bousing 
the  ivord  dtUij  in  its  improper  sense,  the  pro- 
position that'it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  spread  abroad,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
knowledge  of  their  will  among  the  people, 
is  a proposition  1 am  disposed  most  unre- 
servedly to  accede  to.  If  this  be  our  Author’s 
meaning,  I join  myself  to  him  heart  and  voice. 

rant  me  in  my  own  opinion  for  saying  that  they 
ought  to  do  it.  For  all  this,  I should  not,  at 
any  rate,  say  that  is  w'as  their  (httij  in  a political 
sense.  No  more  should  I venture  to  say  it  was 
in  a moral  or  religions  sense,  till  I were  satisfied 
whether  they  themselves  thought  the  measures 
useful  and  feasible,  and  whether  they  were  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  think  so. 

VVere  I satisfied  that  they  themselves  thought 
so,  God  then,  I might  say,  knows  they  do.  God, 
we  are  to  suppose,  will  punish  them  if  they  ne- 
glect pursuing  it.  It  is  then  their  religious  duty. 
Were  I satisfied  that  the  people  supiwsed  they 
thought  so:  the  peojde,  I might  say,  in  case  of 
such  neglect, — the  people,  by  various  manifes- 
tations of  its  ill-will,  will  also  punish  them.  It 
is  then  their  moral  duty. 

In  any  of  these  senses,  it  must  be  observed, 
there  can  be  no  more  propriety  in  averring  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  supreme  power  to  pursue  the 
measure  in  question,  than  in  averring  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  pursue  any  other  supposable  mea- 
sure ecjually  beneficial  to  the  community.  To 
usher  in  the  proposal  of  a measure  in  this  per- 
emptory and  assuming  guise,  may  be  pardonable 
in  a loose  rhetorical  harangue,  but  can  never 
be  justifiable  in  an  exact  didactic  composition. 
Jlodes  of  private  moral  conduct  there  are  in- 
deed many,  the  tendency  whereof  is  so  well 
known  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
observance  of  them  may  be  well  styled  a duty. 
But  to  apply  the  same  term  to  the  particular 
details  of  legislative  conduct,  especially  newly 
proposed  ones,  is  going,  I think,  too  far,  and 
tends  only  to  confusion. 

[c]  I mean  for  what  they  do,  or  omit  to  do, 
when  acting  in  a body:  in  that  body  in  which, 
when  acting,  they  are  supreme.  Because  for  any 
thing  any  of  them  do  separately,  or  acting  in 
bodies  that  are  subordinate,  they  may  any  of 
them  be  punished  without  any  disparagement  to 
their  supremacy.  Not  only  any  may  be,  but 
many  are:  it  is  what  we  see  examples  of  every 
day. 


X.  What  particular  institutions  our  Au- 
thor wished  to  see  established  in  this  view 

what  particular  duties  he  would  have  found 
for  the  legislature  under  this  general  head  of 
duty,  is  not  very  apparent : though  it  is  what 
should  have  appeared  more  precisely  than  it 
does,  ere  his  mcatiing  could  be  apprehended 
to  any  purpose.  What  increases  still  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  apprehending  it,  is  a practice  which 
we  have  already  had  more  than  once  occasion 
to  detect  him  in,* — a kind  of  versatility,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  vexatious  to  a 
reader  Avho  makes  a point  of  entering  into 
the  sentiments  of  his  Author.  lie  sets  out 
with  the  word  “ duty"  in  his  mouth  ; and,  in 
the  character  of  a Censor,  with  all  due  gra- 
vity begins  talkiirg  to  us  of  what  ought  to  be 
’Tis  in  the  midst  of  this  lecture  that  our 
Proteus  slips  aside ; puts  on  the  historian 
gives  an  insensible  turn  to  tlie  discourse  ; 
and  without  any  warning  of  the  change, 
finishes  with  telling  us  what  is.  Between 
these  two  points,  indeed,  the  is,  and  the 
ought  to  be,  so  opposite  as  they  frequently 
are  in  the  eyes  of  other  men,  that  spirit  of 
obsequious  quietism  that  seems  constitutional 
in  our  Author,  will  scarce  ever  let  him  re- 
cognise a difference.  ’Tis  in  the  second 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  that  he  observes 
that  “ it  is  expedient  that  they”  (the  people) 
“ receive  directions  from  the  state’’  (meaning 
the  governing  body)  “declaratory  of  that  its 
will.”  ’Tis  in  the  very  next  sentence  that 
^vc  learn  from  him,  that  what  it  is  thus  “ ex- 
pedient” that  the  state  should  do,  it  docs  do. 
“ But  since  it  is  impossible  in  so  great  a 
multitude,  to  give  particular  injunctions  to 
every  particular  man  relative  to  each  parti- 
cular action,  therefore,”  says  he,  “ the  state 
establishes”  (does  actually  establish)  “ gene- 
ral rules”  (</ie  state  generally,  any  state,  that 
is  to  say,  that  one  can  mention,  all  states  in 
short  whatever,  do  establish)  “ general  rules 
for  the  perpetual  information  and  direction 
of  all  persons  in  all  points,  whether  of  posi- 
tive or  of  negative  duty.”  Thus  far  our 
Author ; so  that,  for  aught  appears,  whatever 
he  could  wish  to  see  done  in  this  view,  is 
done.  Neither  this  state  of  our  own,  nor 
any  other,  docs  he  wish  to  see  do  any  thing 
more  in  the  matter  than  he  sees  done  already ; 
nay,  nor  than  what  is  sure  to  be  done  at  all 
events  : so  that  happily  the  duty  he  is  here 
so  forward  to  lay  on  his  superiors  muII  not 
sit  on  them  very  heavy.  Thus  far  is  he  from 
having  any  determinate  instructive  meaning 
in  that  part  of  the  paragraph  in  which,  to 
appearance,  and  by  accident,  he  comes  near- 
est to  it. 

XI.  Not  that  the  passage,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely so  remote  from  meaning,  but  that  the 
inventive  complaisance  of  a commentator  of 

* Vide  supra,  ch,  ii,  par.  11,  ch.  iii.  par.  7. 
ch.  iv.  par.  10. 
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the  admiring  breed  might  find  it  pregnant 
with  a good  deal  of  useful  matter.  The  de- 
sign of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  is  glanced  at  by  it,  at  least  with  a show 
of  approbation.  Were  our  Author’s  writings, 
then,  as  sacred  as  they  are  mysterious ; and 
were  they  in  the  number  of  those  which 
stamp  the  seal  of  authority  on  whatever  doc- 
trines can  be  fastened  on  them ; what  we 
have  read  might  serve  as  a text,  from  which 
the  obligation  of  adopting  as  many  measures 
as  a man  should  deem  subservient  to  that 
design,  might,  without  any  unexampled  vio- 
lence, be  deduced.  In  this  oracular  passage 
I might  find  inculcated,  if  not  totidem  sijlla- 
bis,  at  least  totidem  Uteris,  as  many  points 
of  legislative  duty  as  should  seem  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  digestion  and  pro- 
midyation.  Thus  fortified,  I might  press 
upon  the  legislature,  and  that  on  the  score 
of  “duty,”  to  carry  into  execution,  and  that 
without  delay,  many  a busy  project,  as  yet 
cither  unthought  of  or  unheeded.  I might 
call  them  with  a tone  of  authority  to  their 
work : I bid  them  go  make  provision  forth- 
with for  the  bringing  to  light  such  scattered 
materials  as  can  be  found  of  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  time  past, — sole  and  neglected 
materials  of  common  law;  — for  the  regis- 
tering and  publishing  of  all  future  ones  as 
they  arise  ; — for  transforming,  by  a digest, 
the  body  of  the  common  law'  thus  completed, 
into  statute-law  ; — for  breaking  dow'n  the 
W'hole  together  into  codes  or  parcels,  as  many 
as  there  are  classes  of  persons  distinguish- 
ably  concerned  in  it;  — for  introducing  to 
the  notice  and  possession  of  every  person  his 
respective  code:  — works  which  public  ne- 
cessity cries  aloud  for,  at  which  professional 
interest  shudders,  and  at  w'hich  legislative 
indolence*  stands  aghast. 

XII.  All  these  leading  points,  1 say,  of 
legislative  economy,  with  as  many  points  of 
detail  subservient  to  each  as  a meditation  not 
unassiduous  has  suggested,  I might  enforce, 
were  it  necessary,  by  our  Author’s  oracular 
authority.  For  nothing  less  than  what  has 
Dcen  mentioned,  I trust,  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  every  man  may  be  made  to  know,  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  miyht  and  oiiyht  to  be 
made  to  know,  w'hat  (in  our  Author’s  words) 
“ to  look  upon  as  his  owm,  w'hat  as  another’s ; 
what  absolute  and  what  relative  duties  are 
required  at  his  hands ; what  is  to  be  esteemed 
honest,  dishonest,  or  indifferent ; what  de- 
gree every  man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty; 
Avhat  he  has  given  up  as  the  price  of  the 

* Had  1 seen  in  those  days  what  every  body 
Iras  seen  since,  instead  of  'nulolcncc  I should  liave 
put  corruption,  — Note  of  the  Author,  1822. 
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benefits  of  society  ; and  after  what  manner 
each  person  is  to  moderate  the  use  and  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  w'hich  the  state  assigns 
him,  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,”  In  taking  my  leave  of  our 
Author,  I finish  gladly  with  this  pleasing 
peroration : a scrutinizing  judgment,  perhaps, 
would  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with  it ; 
but  the  ear  is  soothed  by  it,  and  the  heart  is 
warmed. 

XIII.  I now  put  an  end  to  the  tedious 
and  intricate  w'ar  of  words  that  has  subsisted, 
in  a more  particular  manner  during  the  course 
ot  these  two  last  chapters  : a logomachy, 
w'earisome  enough,  perhaps,  and  insipid  to 
the  reader,  but  beyond  description  laborious 
and  irksome  to  the  writer.  What  remedy? 
Had  there  been  sense,  I should  have  attached 
myself  to  the  sense : finding  nothing  but 
words,  to  the  words  I was  to  attach  myself, 
or  to  nothing.  Had  the  doctrine  been  but 
false,  the  task  of  exposing  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  an  easy  one  : but  it  was 
M'hat  is  worse,  unmeaning ; and  thence  it 
came  to  require  all  these  pains  which  I have 
been  here  bestowing  on  it : to  what  profit, 
let  the  reader  judge. 

“ Well  then,”  cries  an  objector,  “ the 
task  you  have  set  yourself  is  at  an  end;  and 
the  subject  of  it,  after  all,  according  to  your 
own  representation,  teaches  nothing  ; — ac- 
cording to  your  own  showing,  it  is  not  worth 
attending  to.  Why  then  bestow  on  it  so 
much  attention  ?” 

In  this  view : To  do  something  to  instruct, 
but  more  to  undeceive,  the  timid  and  admi- 
ring student : — to  excite  him  to  place  more 
confidence  in  his  own  strength,  and  less  in 
the  infallibility  of  great  names: — to  help 
him  to  emancipate  his  judgment  from  the 
shackles  of  authority  : — to  let  him  see  that 
the  not  understanding  a discourse  may  as 
well  be  the  writer’s  fault  as  the  reader’s  : — 
to  teach  him  to  distinguish  between  showy 
language  and  sound  sense  : — to  warn  him 
not  to  pay  himself  'W'ith  words ; — to  show 
him  that  what  may  tickle  the  ear,  or  dazzle 
the  imagination,  will  not  always  inform  the 
judgment:  — to  show  him  what  it  is  our 
Author  can  do,  and  has  done  ; and  what  it 
is  he  has  not  done,  and  cannot  do ; — to  dis- 
pose him  rather  to  fast  on  ignorance  than 
fecd.himself  with  error:  — to  let  him  see,  that 
with  regard  to  an  expositor  of  the  law,  our 
Author  is  not  he  that  should  come,  but  that 

we  may  be  still  looking  for  another “ IMio 

then,”  says  my  objector,  “ shall  be  that 
other?  Yourself?” — No,  verily.  My  mis- 
sion is  at  end,  when  I have  prepared  the  way 
before  him. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  legislation,  the  Civil 
Code  is  that  wliich  presents  the  fewest  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  do  not  study  tlie  law  as  a 
profession.  This  assertion  is  not  strong 
enough,  since  this  branch  has  hitherto  almost 
inspired  a species  of  disgust.  Curiosity  has 
for  a long  time  been  ardently  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  political  economy,  penal  law, 
and  the  principles  of  government.  Celebrated 
works  have  rendered  these  studies  respec- 
table ; and  upon  pain  of  acknowledging  a 
humiliating  inferiority  to  those  around  us,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  understood, 
and  an  opinion  l)e  formed  respecting  them. 

llutthe  Civil  Law  has  never  yet  passed  the 
obscure  bounds  of  the  liar.  Its  commen- 
tators sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  libraries,  by 
the  side  of  their  opponents.  Tlie  public  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  sects  tliat 
divide  them,  and  regard  with  a silent  respect 
the  numerous  folios,  the  enormous  com[)ila- 
tioiis,  ornamented  with  the  pompous  titles  of 
liodii  of  Laws  and  Universal  Jurisimidence, 
&e.  * 

'I'he  general  dislike  to  this  study  is  the 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  All  these  works  occupy  the  same 
place  in  the  science  of  law,  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  works  of  the  schoolmen  in 
the  natural  sciences,  before  the  estabbshment 
of  experimental  philosophy.  Those  who  at- 
tribute their  dryness  and  their  obscurity  to 
the  nature  of  their  subject,  show  them  too 
great  an  indulgence. 

Indeed,  to  what  does  this  part  of  the  laws 
refer?  It  treats  of  every  thing  which  is  most 
interesting  to  men; — of  their  security,  of 
their  property,  of  their  reciprocal  and  driily 
transactions,  of  their  domestic  condition  in 
the  relations  of  father,  husband,  child.  It 
is  here  we  behold  the  rise  of  Rights  and  Ob- 
ligations, for  all  the  objects  of  law  may  be 


I reduced  to  these  two  terms,  and  there  is  then 
no  mystery. 

The  civil  code  is  at  bottom  only  the  penal 
code  under  another  aspect:  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  understand  the  one,  wuthout  under- 
standing the  other.  The  establishment  of 
Rights  is  the  granting  of  permissions,  and 
the  issuing  of  prohibitions : in  a word,  it  is 
the  creation  of  olfences.  To  commit  an 
offence  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  violate  an 
obligation  — on  the  other  hand,  a right.  To 
commit  a private  offence  is  to  violate  an  ob- 
ligation due  to  an  individual  — aright  which 
he  has  over  us.  To  commit  a public  offence 
is  to  violate  an  obligation  due  to  the  public 
— a right  which  the  public  have  over  us. 
Civil  law  is  therefore  only  penal  law  consi- 
dered under  another  aspect.  If  I consider 
the  law  at  the  moment  it  confers  a right  or 
imposes  an  obligation,  I consider  it  in  a civil 
j)oint  of  view.  If  I consider  the  law  in  its 
sanctions,  in  its  effects,  with  respect  to  a 
violated  right  or  broken  obligation,  I consi- 
der it  in  a penal  point  of  view. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  Principles  of  Civil 
Law?  We  intend  to  express  the  motives  of 
the  laws — the  knowledge  of  the  true  reasons 
which  ought  to  guide  the  legislator  in  the 
distribution  of  the  rights  he  confers,  or  the 
obligations  he  imposes  upon  individuals. 

In  the  whole  library  of  writings  upon  the 
civil  law,  we  search  in  vain  for  one  which 
has  had  for  its  object  the  e.xhibition  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded : philoso- 
phy has  never  entered  there.  The  Theory  of 
Civil  Law  by  Linguet,  which  promises  much, 
is  far  from  deserving  its  title  : it  is  the  ]>ro- 
duction  of  an  unregulated  imagination,  go- 
verned by  a bad  heart.  An  oriental  despotism 
is  the  model  to  which  he  would  reduce  all 
the  European  governments,  that  he  might 
correct  all  their  notions  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, which  seem  like  mournful  spectres  to 
torment  him. 
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Tbc  disputes  ef  jurisprudence  have  pro- 
duced, even  in  its  schools,  a set  of  doubters, 
who  have  doubted  whether  they  bad  any 
principles.  Accordin^f  to  them,  every  thing  is 
arbitrary  — the  law  is  good,  because  it  is  law: 
because  a decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  pro- 
duces the  great  benefit  of  peace.  There  is 
in  this  opinion  a little  truth,  and  a great  deal 
of  error.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
work,  that  the  principle  of  utility  extends 
over  this  portion  of  the  laws,  as  wx'll  as  over 
all  the  others,  but  that  its  application  is 
difficult that  it  requires  an  intimate  know- 

ledge of  human  nature. 

The  first  ray  of  light  wdiich  broke  in  upon 
Mr.  Bcntham  in  his  legal  studies  was,  that 
the  law  of  Nature  — the  oritjinal  Compact 

the  moral  Sense — the  notions  of  Rujht 

and  Wrong,  which  had  been  employed  for  the 
explanation  of  the  law^s,  were  only  at  bottom 
those  innate  ideas  w'hose  falsehood  had  been 
so  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Locke.  He 
saw  that  they  revolved  in  a vicious  circle. 
Familiarized  with  the  method  of  Bacon  and 
of  Newton,  he  resolved  to  introduce  it  into 
legislation  : he  has  made  it  an  experimen- 
tal science:  he  has  discarded  all  dogmatic 
words;  he  has  rejected  all  terms  that  do  not 
express  some  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
For  example,  he  wdll  not  admit  that  property 
is  an  inherent  right — a natural  right ; because 
these  terms  explain  nothing,  prove  nothing. 
The  terms  Justice  and  Injustice  have  in  his 
eyes  the  same  inconvenience  of  prejudging, 
instead  of  illuminating,  the  questions  to  which 
they  refer.  When  he  proposes  to  establish 
a law,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
a corresponding  law  in  the  law  of  nature,  and 
by  a common  trick  present  that  as  already 
done,  which  still  remains  to  be  done.  Ulien 
he  explains  obligations,  he  does  not  envelope 
them  in  mysterious  reasons;  he  admits  nothing 
on  supposition.  He  clearly  show's  that  every 
obligation  ought  to  be  founded  either  upon 
some  previous  service  received  by  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  imposed,  or  on  some  superior 
need  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  whose  fix- 
vour  it  is  imposed,  or  upon  some  mutual 
agreement  which  derives  all  its  force  from 
its  utility.  Thus  always  guided  by  experi- 
ence and  observation,  he  only  considers  the 
effects  w'hich  the  law's  produce  upon  the 
faculties  of  man  as  a sensible  being,  and  he 
ahvays  assigns  pains  to  be  avoided  as  the  only 
arguments  of  real  value. 

The  Civilians  never  leave  off  reasoning 
upon  fictions,  and  giving  these  fictions  the 
same  effect  as  realities.  For  example,  they 
admit  of  contracts,  xvhich  never  e.\istcd;  of 
quasi  contracts,  which  never  had  the  appear- 
ance of  existing.  In  certain  cases,  they  admit 
a civil  death : in  other  eases,  they  deny  ^^a- 
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tural  death.  Such  a dead  man  is  not  dead, 
such  another  living  man  is  not  living;  such 
an  one  wdio  is  absent  ought  to  be  considered 
as  present,  such  an  one  w'ho  is  present  ought 
to  be  considered  as  absent : a province  is 
not  w'here  it  is ; a country  does  not  belong 
to  those  to  whom  it  belongs ; men  are  some- 
times only  things,  and  as  such  cannot  possess 
rights ; things  are  sometimes  beings  which 
possess  rights,  and  are  bound  by  obligations. 
They  recognise  imprescri|)tiblc  rights  w'hich 
have  ahvays  been  prescribed  against,  and  un- 
alienable rights  W'hich  have  always  been  alien- 
ated; and  lhat?vhich  is  not,  is  ahvays  more 
distinctly  visible  to  their  eyes  than  that  ivhich 
is.  Take  aw'ay  their  fictions,  or  rather  their 
lies,  they  know  not  w'here  they  are  : accus- 
tomed to  these  crutches,  they  cannot  w'alk 
w'ithout  them.  Mr.  Bentham  has  rejected 
all  these  puerile  arguments ; he  has  not  one 
gratuitous  supposition,  not  one  arbitrary  de- 
finition — not  a reason  xvhich  is  not  the 
expression  of  a fact,  not  a fact  xvhich  is  not 
draw'n  from  an  effect  of  the  law,  either  good 
or  bad. 

It  is  by  this  method  of  always  reasoning 
consistently  xx'ith  his  principles,  that  he  has 
made  the  Civil  Law  a new  science : new  and 
even  paradoxical  to  those  xvho  hax'e  been  edu- 
cated in  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  schools; 
but  simple,  natural,  and  even  familiar,  to 
those  xx'ho  have  not  been  misled  by  false  sys- 
tems. Hence  a translation  of  this  book 
would  have  in  all  languages  the  same  mean- 
ing and  the  same  force,  because  it  appeals  to 
the  experience  of  all  men,  instead  of  tech- 
nical reasons  — of  reasons  founded  upon  ab- 
stract terms,  upon  arbitrary  definitions,  which 
possess  only  a local  value,  and  consist  only  of 
words,  xvhich  disappear  xvhen  no  synonyms 
are  found  by  xvhich  to  translate  them.  It  is 
thus  the  savage  Africans,  xx’ho  make  use  of 
shells  for  money,  discover  their  poverty  im- 
mediately that  they  pass  their  oxx'n  frontiers, 
and  xvish  to  exchange  their  conventional 
riches  with  strangers. 

In  Mr.  Bcnthani’s  MSS.  there  are  frequent 
references  to  the  laxx's  of  England.  As  his 
observations  xx'oidd  often  have  appeared  to 
xx'ant  a foundation,  if  I had  not  mentioned 
the  piu-ticular  laxvs  against  xvhich  they  xvere 
directed,  I have  endeavoured,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearness,  to  develope  that  xvhich  xvas 
only  an  allusion  to  the  original.  I may  have 
made  some  mistakes:  these  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  Author.  These  laws  are  in 
general  so  difficult  to  understand,  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  a 
laxvyer,  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  them, 
and  much  more  so,  therefore,  for  one  xvho  is 
not  an  Englishman. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 

Every  thing  which  the  legislator  is  called 
upon  to  distribute  among  the  members  of  the 
community,  may  he  reduced  to  two  classes : 
1st,  Rights. 

2d,  Obligations. 

Rights  are  in  themselves  advantages;  be- 
nefits for  him  who  enjoys  them  : obligations, 
on  the  other  hand,  arc  duties ; burthensoinc 
charges  for  him  who  has  to  fulfil  them. 

Rights  and  obligations,  though  distinct  and 
opposite  in  their  nature,  are  simultaneous  in 
their  origin,  and  inseparable  in  their  existence. 
According  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  law 
cannot  grant  a benefit  to  any,  witliout,  at  the 
same  time,  imposing  a burthen  on  some  one 
else ; or,  in  other  words,  a right  cannot  be 
created  in  favour  of  any  one,  without  im- 
posing a corresponding  obligation  on  another. 
In  what  manner  is  a right  of  property  in  land 
conferred  on  me  ? By  imposing  upon  every 
body  except  myself  the  obligation  not  to 
touch  its  produce.  How  is  the  right  of  com- 
manding conferred  on  me  ? By  imposing  upon 
a district,  or  a number  of  persons,  the  obliga- 
tion to  obey  me 

The  legislatoi  ought  to  confer  rights  with 
pleasure,  since  they  are  in  themselves  a bene- 
fit ; he  ought  to  impose  obligations  ivith  re- 
pugnance, since  they  are  in  themselves  an 
evil.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
utility,  he  ought  never  to  impose  a burthen 
but  that  he  may  confer  a benefit  of  a greater 
value. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  it  creates  obli- 
gations, the  law  curtails  liberty : it  converts 
into  offences,  acts  which  would  otherwise  be 
permitted  and  unpunishable.  The  law  creates 
an  offence,  either  by  a positive  commandment 
or  by  a prohibition. 

These  curtailments  of  liberty  arc  inevit- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  create  rights,  to 
impose  obligations,  to  protect  the  person,  life, 
reputation,  property,  subsistence,  or  liberty 
itself,  but  at  the  ex|)cnse  of  liberty. 

But  every  restraint  imposed  upon  liberty 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a natural  feeling 
of  pain,  more  or  less  great,  independent  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  inconveniences  and  suf- 
ferings which  may  result  from  the  particular 
mode  of  this  restraint.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  no  restraint  should  be  imposed,  no  power 
conferred,  no  coercive  law  sanctioned,  with- 

• The  following  work  is  edited  from  the  Trait(?s 
de  Legislation,  a.s  published  by  Dumont,  and  the 
riginal  MSS.  of  llcntham. 


out  a specific  and  satisfactory  reason.  There 
is  always  one  reason  against  every  coercive 
law,  and  one  reason  which,  were  there  no 
other,  would  he  sufficient  by  itself ; it  is, 
that  such  a law  is  restrictive  of  liberty.  Who- 
ever proposes  a coercive  law,  ought  to  be 
ready  to  prove,  not  only  that  there  is  a spe- 
cific reason  in  favour  of  this  law,  but  also  that 
this  reason  is  more  weighty  than  the  generiil 
reason  against  every  law. 

The  proposition,  although  almost  self-evi- 
dent, that  every  lawf  is  contrary  to  liberty, 
is  not  generally  recognised  : on  the  contrary, 
the  zealots  of  liberty,  more  ardent  than  en- 
lightened, have  made  a conscience  of  coml)at- 
ing  it.  And  how  have  they  done  it?  They 
have  perverted  the  language,  and  will  not 
employ  this  word  in  its  common  acceptation. 
They  speak  a languiige  that  belongs  to  no  one : 
they  say,  Liherly  consists  in  the  power  of  doing 
every  thing  which  does  not  hurt  another.  But 
is  this  the  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word  ? 
The  liberty  of  doing  evil,  is  it  not  liberty  ? 
If  it  is  not  liberty,  what  is  it  then  ? and  what 
word  should  we  make  use  of  in  spc.aking  of 
it?  Do  we  not  say  that  liberty  shoidd  be 
taken  away  from  fools,  and  wicked  persons, 
because  they  abuse  it  ? 

According  to  this  definition,  then,  I do  not 
know  if  I have  the  liberty  of  doing  or  not 
doing  any  action,  until  I have  examined  all 
its  consequences?  If  it  appear  to  me  luirtfiu 
to  a single  individual,  whether  the  law  per- 
mit, or  even  command  it,  I have  not  liberty 
to  do  it ! An  officer  of  justice  would  not 
have  liberty  to  punish  a thief,  unless  he  was 
sure  sucli  piiiiislmieiit  would  not  hurt  such 
thief!  Such  are  the  absurdities  implied  in 
this  definition, 

"What  says  unsophisticated  reason  ? Let 
us  seek  from  thenee  for  true  propositions. 

The  sole  ol)jert  of  government  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  lin[)piness  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  the  community. 

The  happiness  of  an  individual  is  greater, 
in  proportion  as  his  siifl'erings  are  lighter  and 
fewer  in  number,  and  as  his  enjoyments  are 
greater  and  larger  in  number. 

The  care  of  providing  for  his  enjoyments 
ought  to  be  left  almost  entirely  to  each  indi- 
vidual; the  principal  function  of  government 
being  to  protect  him  from  sufferings. 

It  fulfils  this  office  by  creating  rights  wliich 
it  confers  upon  individuals:  rights  of  perso- 
nal security ; rights  of  [)i  otection  for  honour ; 
rights  of  property  ; rights  of  receiving  assist- 

-|-  It  is  necessary  to  except  those  laws  by  wliich 
restrictive  laws  are  repealed : those  laws  wliich 
permit  what  other  laws  have  forbidden. 
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ance  in  case  of  need.  To  these  rights,  cor- 
respond offences  of  all  classes.  The  law  can- 
not create  rights  without  creating  tlie  corres- 
ponding obligations.  It  cannot  create  rights 
and  obligations  without  creating  olTences.* 
It  can  neither  command  nor  prohibit,  without 
restraining  the  liberty  of  individuals. f 

The  citizen,  therefore,  cannot  acrpiire  any 
right  without  the  sacrifice  of  a part  of  his 
liberty.  Even  under  a bad  government,  there 
is  no  proportion  between  the  sacrifice  and 
the  acquisition.  Governments  approach  to 
perfection,  in  proportion  as  the  acquisition  is 
greater,  and  the  sacrifice  less. 

CHAPTER  II. 

DISTIN'CT  OBJECTS  OF  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

In  this  distribution  of  rights  and  obligations, 
the  legislator,  w'C  have  already  said,  should 
have  for  his  object  the  happiness  of  the  body 
politic.  In  inquiring  more  particularly  in 
w'hat  this  happiness  consists,  we  find  four 
subordinate  objects — 

Subsistence. 

Abundance. 

Equality. 

Security. 

The  more  perfect  the  enjoyment  of  all 
these  particulars,  the  greater  the  sum  of 
social  happiness,  and  especially  of  that  hap- 
piness which  depends  upon  the  law^s. 

It  may  be  shown,  that  all  the  functions  of 
the  law  may  be  referred  to  these  four  heads : 
to  provide  for  subsistence ; to  secure  abun- 
dance; to  befriend  equality;  to  maintain  se- 
curity. 

This  division  does  not  possess  all  the  clear- 
ness and  precision  which  could  be  desired. 
The  boundaries  which  separate  these  objects 
arc  not  always  easily  determined ; they  ap- 
proach at  different  points,  and  arc  confounded 
one  w'ith  the  other.  But  it  is  enough  to 
justify  this  division,  that  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete, and  that  we  shall  he  called  in  many 
circumstances  to  consider  each  of  the  objects 
it  contains,  separately  and  distinct  from  each 
of  the  others. 

Subsistence,  for  example,  is  included  in 
abundance  ; it  is,  however,  properly  men- 
tioned separately,  because  the  laws  ought  to 
do  for  subsistence  many  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  permit  to  be  done  for  abun- 
dance. 

Security  admits  of  as  many  distinctions  as 
there  are  kinds  of  actions  which  may  be  op- 

•  To  create  an  offence,  is  to  convert  an  act  into 
an  offence— to  give,  by  a prohibition,  the  quality 
of  an  offence  to  an  act 

•f  When  the  law  confers  a right,  it  is  by  giving 
the  quality  of  offences  to  the  different  actions  by 
which  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  may  be  inter- 
rupted or  opposed. 


posed  to  it.  It  relates  to  the  person,  to  the 
honour,  to  propt'rty,  to  condition. 

Actions  hurtful  to  security, tvhenprohihited 
by  the  laws,  receive  the  character  > crimes. 

Among  these  olqects  of  the  1 security 
is  the  only  one  wdiich  neces>:  embraces 

the  future : subsistence,  abumluiiee,  equality, 
may  be  regarded  for  a moment  only ; but 
security  implies  extension  in  point  of  time, 
with  respect  to  all  the  benefits  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Security  is  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal object. 

I have  placed  equality  among  the  objects 
of  the  law.  In  an  arrangement  intended  to 
give  to  every  man  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness,  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  the  law  should  seek  to  give  one 
man  more  than  another.  There  are,  liow'- 
ever,  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  do  it. 
The  advantage  acquired  by  the  one,  can  only 
exist  in  consequence  of  an  equivalent  disad- 
vantage being  borne  by  another.  The  advan- 
tage would  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  favoured 
party:  the  disadvantage  would  bo  felt  by  all 
those  who  were  not  thus  favoured. 

Equality  may  be  fostered,  both  by  protect- 
ing it  where  it  exists,  and  by  seeking  to  pro- 
duce it  where  it  does  not  exist.  But  here 
lies  the  danger : a single  error  may  overturn 
the  whole  social  order.  J 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  liberty  is 
not  placed  among  the  principal  objects  of  the 
law'.  But  in  order  that  we  may  have  clear 
notions,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  as  a 
branch  of  security : personal  liberty  is  se- 
curity against  a certain  species  of  injury 
which  affects  the  person  ; whilst,  as  to  poli- 
tical liberty,  it  is  another  branch  of  security 
— security  against  the  injustice  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  What  relates  to 
this  object,  belongs  not  to  the  civil,  but  to 
the  constitutional  code. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THESE  OBJECTS. 

These  four  objects  of  the  law  appear  very 
distinct  to  the  mind,  but  they  are  much  less 
so  in  practice.  Tlie  same  law  may  serve  for 
several  of  them,  because  they  arc  often  united. 
What  is  done,  for  example,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  may  be  done  also  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence  and  abundance. 

But  there  arc  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  reconcile  these  objects:  hence 
a measure  suggested  by  one  of  them  will  be 

+ Equality  may  he  considered  with  regard  to 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  the  laws : Poli- 
tical Equality,  or  Equality  in  point  of  Political 
Rights — Civil  Equality,  or  Equality  in  point  of 
Civil  Rights.  But  when  the  word  is  employed 
alone,  it  is  usually  understood  as  referring  to  the 
distribution  of  property. 
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condemned  by  another.  Equality,  for  ex- 
ample, would  require  a certain  distribution  of 
property,  which  is  incompatible  with  security. 

When  this  contradiction  exists  between 
these  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  deciding  which  ought  to  have  the 
pre-eminence  ; otherwise,  instead  of  guiding 
us  in  our  researches,  their  consideration  will 
serve  only  to  augment  our  confusion. 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  perceived,  that 
subsistence  and  security  rise  together  to  the 
same  height:  abundance  and  equality  are  ma- 
nifestly of  an  inferior  order.  Indeed,  with- 
out security,  equality  itself  could  not  endure 
a single  day.  Without  subsistence,  abun- 
dance cannot  exist.  The  two  first  ends  arc 
like  life  itself:  the  two  last  are  the  orna- 
ments of  life. 

Ill  legislation,  the  most  important  object 
IS  security.  If  no  direct  laws  are  made  re- 
specting subsistence,  this  object  will  be  ne- 
glected by  no  one.  But  if  there  are  no  laws 
respecting  security,  it  Mill  be  useless  to  have 
made  laws  respecting  subsistence : command 
production  — command  cultivation;  you  will 
have  done  nothing : but  secure  to  the  culti- 
vator the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  you  most 
probably  have  done  enough. 

Security,  \ve  have  observed,  has  many 
branches : it  is  necessary  that  one  branch  of 
security  should  give  way  to  another.  For 
example,  liberty,  which  is  one  branch  of 
security,  ought  to  yield  to  general  security, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  laws  but 
at  the  expense  of  liberty. 

It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  good,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
subordinate  good.  In  distinguishing  among 
these  objects,  which,  on  each  occasion,  de- 
serves the  pre-eminence,  consists  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  the  legislative  art.  Each  one  claims 
pre-eminence  in  turn,  and  it  sometimes-re- 
qiiires  a complex  calculation  to  determine  to 
which  the  preference  is  due. 

Equality  ought  not  to  be  favoured,  except 
in  cases  in  which  it  does  not  injure  security; 
where  it  does  not  disturb  the  expectations 
to  which  the  laws  have  given  birth  ; whore 
it  does  not  derange  the  actually  established 
distribution. 

If  all  property  were  to  be  equally  divided, 
the  certain  and  immediate  consequence  would 
be,  that  there  w'ould  soon  be  nothing  more 
to  divide.  Every  thing  would  be  speedily 
destroyed.  Those  who  had  hoped  to  be 
favoured  by  the  division,  would  not  suffer 
less  than  those  at  whose  expense  it  would  be 
made.  If  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
were  not  better  than  the  condition  of  the 
idle,  there  w'ould  be  no  reason  for  being  in- 
dustrious. 

If  the  principle  were  established,  that  all 
men  should  possess  equal  rights,  by  a neces- 
sa:'y  train  of  consequences,  all  legislation 
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would  be  rendered  impossible.  The  laws 
never  cease  establishing  inequalities,  since 
they  cannot  bestow  rights  upon  any,  without 
imposing  obligations  upon  others. 

Declare  that  all  men,  that  is,  all  the  hu 
man  race,  have  equal  rights : there  is  an  end 
of  all  subordination.  The  son  has  equal 
rights  with  his  father ; he  has  the  same  right 
to  direct  and  to  punish  him ; he  has  as 
much  right  in  his  father’s  house,  as  his  father 
himself.  The  maniac  has  the  same  right  to 
shut  up  others,  as  they  have  to  shut  up  him. 
The  i^ot  has  the  same  right  to  govern  his 
family,  as  his  family  have  to  govern  him. 
All  this  is  included  in  the  equality  of  rights: 
it  means  all  this,  or  it  means  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  true,  those  who  have  maintained 
this  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  rights,  have 
neither  been  fools  nor  idiots.  They  had  no 
intention  of  establishing  this  absolute  equa- 
lity : they  had  in  their  minds  some  restric- 
tions, some  modifications,  some  explanations. 
But  if  they  knew  not  how  to  speak  in  a 
sensible  and  intelligible  manner,  Avas  it  pos- 
sible that  the  blind  and  ignorant  multitude 
should  better  understand  what  they  did  not 
understand  themselves?  And  if  they  pro- 
claimed independence,  Avas  it  not  too  certain 
that  they  aa^ouW  be  listened  to  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  LAAVS  RELATIA’E  TO  SUBSISTENCE. 

What  can  the  Ltav  do  relative  to  subsistence? 
Nothing  directly.  All  that  the  laAV  can  do  is 
to  create  motives;  that  is  to  say,  to  establish 
rcAvards  and  punishments,  by  the  infiuence  of 
which,  men  shall  be  induced  to  furnish  subsis- 
tence to  themselves.  But  nature  has  created 
these  motives,  and  given  them  sufficient 
energy.  Before  the  idea  of  laAV  AA'as  formed, 
want  and  enjoyment  had  done,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  Avhich  could  have  been  done  by 
the  best  concerted  laAA-s.  Want,  armed  Avith 
every  pain,  and  even  death  itself,  had  com- 
manded labour,  had  sharpened  courage,  had 
inspired  foresight,  had  developed  all  the  fa- 
culties of  man.  Enjoyment,  the  companion 
of  every  satisfied  Avant,  had  formed  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  rcAA’ards  for  those  Avho  had 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  accomplished  the 
designs  of  nature. 

The  force  of  the  physical  sanction  being 
sufficient,  the  employment  of  the  political 
sanction  Avould  be  superfluous. 

Besides,  the  motives  furnished  by  the  laws 
are  always  more  or  less  precarious  in  their 
operation : this  is  a consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  laAvs  themselves,  or  of  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  the  necessary  facts, 
before  bestoAAing  reward  or  punishment.  The 
hope  of  impunity  glides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  in  all  the  intermediate  degrees  through 
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which  it  is  necessary  to  pass,  before  arriving 
at  the  accomplishment  of  the  law.  But  those 
natural  effects,  which  we  may  consider  as  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  nature,  do  not 
admit  of  this  uncertainty : there  is  no  evasion, 
no  delay,  no  favour;  experience  announces 
the  event ; experience  confirms  it — each  suc- 
ceeding day  repeats  the  lesson  of  the  past, 
and  the  uniformity  of  this  course  leaves  no 
place  for  doubt.  What  can  be  added,  by  direct 
legislation,  to  the  constant  and  irresistible 
power  of  these  natural  motives? 

But  the  law  may  indirectly  provide  for 
subsistence,  by  protecting  individuals  whilst 
they  labour,  and  by  securing  to  them  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  when  they  have  la- 
boured: securilt/  for  the  labourer — securiiij 
for  the  fruits  of  labour.  In  these  cases,  the 
benefit  of  the  law  is  inestimable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  ABUNDANCE. 

Shall  laws  be  made,  directing  individuals 
not  to  be  contented  with  subsistence  alone, 
but  to  seek  abundance  ? No : this  would  be 
a superfluous  employment  of  artificial  means, 
when  the  natural  means  are  sufficient.  The 
attractions  of  pleasure,  the  succession  of 
wants,  the  active  desire  of  adding  to  our 
happiness,  will,  under  the  safeguard  of  secu- 
rity, incessantly  produce  new  efforts  after 
new  acquisitions.  Wants  and  enjoyments, 
these  universal  agents  in  society,  after  having 
raised  the  first  ears  of  corn,  will  by  degrees 
erect  the  granaries  of  abundance,  always  in- 
creasing and  always  full.  Desires  extend 
themselves  with  the  means  of  gratification ; 
the  horizon  is  enlarged  in  proportion  as  we 
advance;  and  each  new  want,  equally  accom- 
panied by  its  pleasure  and  its  pain,  becomes 
a new  principle  of  action.  Opulence,  which 
is  only  a comparative  term,  does  not  arrest 
this  movement  when  once  it  is  begun : on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  means,  the  greater 
the  field  of  operations,  the  greater  the  reward, 
and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  force  of 
the  motive  which  actuates  the  mind.  But 
in  what  does  the  wealth  of  society  consist,  if 
not  in  the  total  of  the  wealth  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it?  And  what  more  is 
required  than  the  force  of  these  natural  mo- 
tives for  carrying  the  increase  of  wealth  to 
the  highest  possible  degree? 

We  have  seen  that  abundance  is  produced 
by  degrees,  by  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  causes  which  had  provided  for  subsis- 
tence : there  is  no  opposition  between  these 
two  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
the  abundance,  the  more  secure  is  subsistence. 
Those  who  have  condemned  abundance,  un- 
der the  name  of  luxury,  have  never  under- 
stood this  connexion. 
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Famines,  wars,  accidents  of  every  kind,  so 
often  attack  the  resources  of  subsistence, 
that  a society  which  has  no  superfluity  would 
often  be  exposed  to  want  necessaries.  This 
is  seen  among  savage  nations  : it  is  what  has 
often  been  witnessed  among  all  nations  in  the 
time  of  their  ancient  poverty ; it  is  what  has 
happened  in  our  omi  days,  in  countries  but 
little  favoured  by  nature,  such  as  Sweden, 
and  in  those  countries  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  opposed  the  operations  of  commerce 
instead  of  protecting  them  ; — whilst  those 
countries  in  which  luxury  abounds,  and  where 
the  governments  are  enlightened,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  famine.  Such  is  the  happy  si- 
tuation of  England,  where  commerce  is  free. 
The  gewgaw,  useless  in  itself,  obtains  a va- 
lue in  exchange  for  necessaries ; the  manu- 
factories of  luxury  are  offices  of  insurance 
against  want : the  materials  used  in  a brewery 
or  a manufactory  of  starch,  may  be  converted 
into  a source  of  subsistence.  How  often  has 
the  keeping  of  dogs  and  horses  been  decried, 
as  destroying  tbe  food  of  men ! The  profound 
politicians  who  would  put  down  these  ex- 
penses, do  not  rise  one  degree  above  those 
apostles  of  disinterestedness,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  abundance  of  corn,  set 
fire  to  the  granaries. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROPOSITIONS  OF  PATHOLOGY  UPON  WHICH 
THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EQUALITY  IS  FOUNDED. 

Pathology  is  a term  used  in  medicine.  It 
has  not  hitherto  been  employed  in  morals, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  there.  When  thus 
applied,  moral  pathology  would  consist  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  feelings,  affeetions,  and 
passions,  and  their  effects  upon  happiness. 
Legislation,  which  has  hitherto  been  founded 
principally  upon  the  quicksands  of  instinct 
and  prejudice,  ought  at  length  to  be  placed 
upon  the  immoveable  base  of  feelings  and 
experience : a moral  thermometer  is  required, 
which  should  exhibit  every  degree  of  happi- 
ness and  suffering.  The  possession  of  such 
an  instrument  is  a point  of  unattainable  per- 
fection; but  it  is  right  to  contemplate  it. 
A scrupulous  examination  of  more  or  less, 
in  point  of  pleasure  or  pain,  may  at  first  be 
esteemed  a minute  enterprise.  It  will  be  said 
that  we  must  deal  with  generalities  in  human 
affairs,  and  be  contented  with  a vague  ap- 
proximation. This  is,  however,  the  language 
of  indifference  or  incapacity.  The  feelings  of 
men  are  sufficiently  regular  to  become  the 
object  of  a science  or  an  art ; and  till  this  is 
done,  we  can  only  grope  our  way  by  making 
irregular  and  ill-directed  efforts.  Medicine 
is  founded  upon  the  axioms  of  physical  patho- 
logy: morals  are  the  medicine  of  the  soul: 
legislation  is  the  practical  branch;  it  ought, 
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therefore,  to  be  founded  upon  the  axioms  of 
mental  pathology. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a portion 
of  wealth  upon  happiness,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered in  three  different  states : 

1st,  When  it  has  always  been  possessed. 
2c/,  When  it  is  about  to  be  gained. 

3rf,  When  it  is  about  to  be  lost. 

General  observation.  — When  the  effect  of 
a portion  of  wealth  upon  happiness  is  spoken 
of,  it  is  always  without  reference  to  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  particular  individual,  and  the 
exterior  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed.  Difference  of  character  is  inscruta- 
ble; and  there  are  no  two  individuals  whose 
circumstances  are  alike.  If  these  two  con- 
siderations were  not  laid  on  one  side,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  form  a single  general  propo- 
sition : but  though  each  of  these  propositions 
may  be  found  false  or  inexact  in  each  parti- 
cular case,  it  will  neither  militate  against 
their  speculative  correctness,  nor  their  prac- 
tical utility.  It  is  sufficient,  — Is/,  If  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than  any 
others  which  can  be  substituted  for  them ; 
and,  2<//y,  If  they  may  be  employed  by  tbe 
legislator,  as  the  foundation  of  his  kbours, 
with  less  inconvenience  than  any  others. 

I.  We  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
first  case  we  have  to  examine — the  effect  of  a 
portion  of  wealth  when  it  has  always  been 
possessed. 

1 . Each  portion  of  wealth  is  connected  with 
a corresponding  portion  of  happiness. 

2.  of  two  individuals,  possessed  of  unequal 
fortunes,  he  who  possesses  the  greatest  wealth 
will  possess  the  greatest  happiness. 

3.  The  excess  of  happiness  on  the  part  of 
the  most  wealthy  will  not  be  so  great  as  the 
excess  of  his  wealth. 

4.  For  the  same  reason,  the  greater  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  masses  of  wealth, 
the  less  the  probability  that  there  exists  an 
equally  great  disproportion  between  the  masses 
of  happiness. 

5.  The  more  nearly  the  actual  proportion 
approaches  to  equality,  the  greater  will  be  the 
total  mass  of  happiness. 

WTiat  is  here  said  of  wealth,  ought  not  to 
be  limited  to  pecuniary  wealth : the  term  is 
used  with  a more  extended  signification,  and 
includes  every  thing  which  serves  for  sub- 
sistence and  abundance.  It  is  for  abbre- 
viation’s sake  that  a portion  of  wealth  is 
spoken  of,  instead  of  a portion  of  the  matter 
of  wealth. 

We  have  said,  each  portion  of  wealth  is 
connected  with  a corresponding  portion  of 
happiness : strictly  speaking,  it  should  have 
been,  has  a certain  chance  of  being  so  con- 
nected. The  efficacy  of  any  cause  of  happi- 
ness is  always  precarious ; in  other  words,  a 
cause  of  happiness  may  not  produce  its  ordi- 
nary effect ; nor  the  same  effect  upon  every 
Voi-.  I. 
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individual.  It  is  here  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to 
particular  sensibility  and  character,  and  the 
variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
be  found. 

Tbe  second  proposition  is  derived  from 
the  first;  of  two  individuals,  he  who  possesses 
the  most  wealth  will  possess  the  greatest 
happiness,  or  chance  of  happiness.  This  is  a 
truth  proved  by  the  experience  of  all  the 
world.  I charge  the  man  who  would  doubt 
it  to  give  what  he  possesses  of  superfluity  to 
the  first  person  who  asks  it  of  him.  This  su- 
perfluity, according  to  his  system,  is  worth 
no  more  than  the  sand  on  which  he  treads' 
it  is  a burden,  and  nothing  else.  The  manna 
of  the  desert  became  corrupt,  when  more  was 
collected  than  could  be  consumed.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  wealth,  after  it  had  reached  a 
certain  amount,  did  not  give  an  increased 
chance  of  happiness,  no  one  would  wish  for 
more  than  this  amount,  and  the  desire  of 
accumulation  would  have  an  ascertained 
boundary. 

The  third  proposition  wll  be  less  contested. 
Place  on  one  side  one  thousand  labourers, 
having  enough  to  live  upon,  and  a trifle  to 
spare  : place  on  the  other  side  a king,  or,  that 
he  may  not  be  troubled  with  the  cares  of 
royalty,  a well  apportioned  prince,  lie  him- 
self as  rich  as  all  these  labourers  together.  It 
is  probable  that  his  happiness  will  be  greater 
than  the  medium  happiness  of  each  of  them, 
but  not  equal  to  the  sum-total  of  all  their 
little  masses  of  happiness  ; or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  his  happiness  will  not  be 
one  thousand  times  greater  than  the  medium 
happiness  of  a single  one  among  them.  If 
the  mass  of  his  happiness  should  be  found  ten 
times,  or  even  five  times  greater,  this  would 
still  be  much.  The  man  who  is  born  in  the 
lap  of  wealth,  is  not  so  sensible  of  the  value 
of  fortune,  as  he  who  is  the  artisan  of  his 
owm  fortune.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  acquiring, 
and  not  the  satisfaction  of  possessing,  which 
is  productive  of  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
The  first  is  a lively  sensation,  sharpened  by 
desire  and  previous  privations : the  other  is 
a feeble  sentiment,  formed  by  habit,  unen- 
livened by  contrast,  and  borrowing  nothing 
from  imagination. 

II.  We  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
second  case  — the  effect  of  a portion  of  wealth 
when  it  first  conies  into  the  hands  of  a new 
possessor.  Observe,  it  wll  be  proper  to  con- 
sider this  gain  as  unexpected,  and  to  suppose 
that  this  increase  of  wealth  is  received  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  were,  by  chance. 

1.  JBy  repeated  divisions,  a portion  of  wealth 
may  be  reduced  to  so  small  an  amount  as  not 
to  produce  any  happiness  for  any  one  of  its 
co-partakers.  This  would  happen  if  the  por- 
tion of  each  were  less  than  the  value  of  the 
smallest  known  coin  ; but  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  carry  the  division  to  tliis  extreme  point,  in 
order  that  the  proposition  may  be  true. 

'2.  Amoiiff  co-pnrtaherH  of  equal  fortunes, 
the  more  cumjiletely,  in  the  distrihution  of  a 
portion  of  wealth,  this  equality  is  allowed  to 
remain,  the  yreater  will  be  the  total  mass  of 
happiness. 

3.  Among  cn-partakers  of  unequal  fortunes, 
the  more  the  distribution  of  a jiortion  of  wealth 
contributes  to  their  equality,  the  greater  will 
he  the  total  mass  of  happiness. 

III.  We  proceed  to  tlic  examination  of  the 
third  ease  — tlie  effect  of  a portion  of  wealth 
when  it  leaves  the  hands  of  its  possessor.  It 
will  be  again  necessary  to  consider  this  loss 
as  unexpected  ; to  suppose  that  it  is  unlooked 
for.  A loss  is  almost  always  unexpected, 
hccausc  a man  naturally  hopes  to  keep  what 
he  possesses.  This  expectation  is  founded 
upon  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ; for  if  we 
look  at  the  wliole  mass  of  men,  they  not  only 
keep  what  they  have  acquired,  but  still  further 
increase  its  amount.  The  proof  is  in  the 
riilference  between  the  primitive  poverty  of 
every  country  and  its  actual  wealth. 

1 . The  loss  of  a portion  of  wealth  toill 
produce  a loss  of  happiness  to  each  individual, 
more  or  less  great,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion between  the  portion  he  loses  and  the  por- 
tion he  retains. 

Take  away  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune, 
and  you  take  away  the  fourth  part  of  his  hap- 
piness; and  so  of  the  rest.* 

Hut  there  are  cases  in  which  this  proportion 
docs  not  continue.  If,  in  taking  tlircc-fourtlis 
of  my  fortune,  you  trench  upon  my  physical 
wants,  and  in  taking  only  the  half  you  leave 
tliesc  wants  untouched,  the  loss  of  happiness 
will  not  be  simply  tlie  half,  but  the  double, 
the  quadruple,  the  ten-fold  of  what  it  is  in 
the  other  case : one  knows  not  where  to  stop. 

2.  (This  point  being  settled.)  The  greater 
the  number  of  persons  with  equal  fortunes, 
among  whom  a given  loss  is  divided,  the  less 
considerable  the  loss  which  results  from  it  to 
the  total  mass  of  happiness. 

3.  A certain  point  being  reached,  a further 
division  would  render  each  share  impalpable. 
The  loss  occasioned  to  the  mass  of  happiness 
becomes  null. 

4.  Among  unequal  fortunes,  the  loss  of  hap- 
piness produced  by  a loss  of  wealth,  will  be 
so  much  the  less  when  the  distribution  of  the 
loss  is  made  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  them 


* It  is  to  this  head  that  the  evil  of  gambling 
may  be  referred.  Though  the  chances,  as  they 
res))cct  money,  rnay  be  equal,  the  chances,  as 
they  respect  happiness,  are  always  unfavourable. 
I possess  £1000;  the  stake  is  £Ti00:  if  I lose, 
my  Ibrtune  is  diminished  one  half;  if  I gain,  it 
is  is  only  increa.sed  one  third.  Supjiose  the  stake 
to  be  £1000:  if  I gain,  my  haiipiness  is  not 
doubled  with  my  fortune;  if  I lose,  my  happi- 
ness is  destroyed— I am  reduced  to  poverty. 
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to  approach  most  nearly  to  equality : (when 
considered  without  reference  to  the  inconve- 
niences attached  to  tlie  violation  of  security.) 

Governments,  pi  ohting  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  have  favoured,  in  many  respects, 
the  principles  of  equality  in  the  distribution 
of  losses.  It  is  thus  that  they  have  encou- 
raged the  establishment  of  assurance  olfices. 
In  tliese  useful  contracts,  individuals  assess 
their  shares  beforehand,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  possible  losses.  The  principle  of 
assurance,  founded  upon  tin;  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities, is  only  the  art  of  distributing  losses 
among  a great  number  of  associates,  so  as  to 
render  them  extremely  light,  and  almost  null. 

The  same  intention  has  directed  princes, 
when  they  have  made  compensation,  at  the 
expense  of  tiie  state,  to  such  of  their  subjects 
as  have  sulFcred  from  public  calamities  or  the 
devastations  of  war.  Nothing  coidd  have 
been  more  wise,  or  better  intended  in  this 
respect,  than  the  administration  of  Frederick 
the  Great : this  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
points  of  view  under  which  we  can  contem- 
plate the  social  art. 

Some  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
demnify individuals  for  the  losses  caused  by 
crimes  on  the  part  of  malefactors.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are,  however,  still  rare. 
It  is  an  object  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  legislators,  since  by  this  means  the  evil  of 
offences  directed  against  property  may  be  re- 
duced almost  to  nothing,  lint  such  a system 
would  require  to  he  regulated  with  great  care, 
that  it  might  not  become  hurtful.  It  ought 
not  to  favour  indolence  or  imprudence  wliieh 
neglects  precautions  against  crimes,  because 
secure  of  obtaining  an  indemnification.  The 
utility  of  the  remedy  would  depend,  therefore, 
upon  the  manner  in  wliieh  it  was  adminis- 
tered. But  it  is  a culpable  indifference  which 
rejects  a salutary  measure,  in  order  to  spare 
itself  the  trouble  of  separating  it  from  its 
inconveniences. 

The  principles  laid  do\^m  above  will  equally 
serve  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  a loss 
among  many  persons  charged  with  a common 
responsibility.  If  their  respective  contribu- 
tions follow  the  quantity  of  their  respective 
fortunes,  their  relative  condition  will  be  the 
same  as  before ; but  if  it  be  desirable  to  seize 
this  occasion  to  make  them  approach  more 
nearly  to  equality,  a different  proportion  must 
be  adopted.  To  assess  them  all  equally,  with- 
out regard  to  the  difference  of  their  fortunes, 
would  be  a third  plan,  which  would  accord 
neither  with  equality  nor  security. 

In  order  to  make  this  subject  more  clear, 
I shall  present  a compound  case,  in  which 
there  are  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  seeks 
a profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We 
shall  then  determine  the  effect  of  a portion 
of  wealth,  which,  in  order  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  one  individual  in  the  shape  of  gain, 
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must  come  out  of  the  hands  of  another  indi- 
vidual in  the  shape  of  loss. 

1 Prop.  Among  competitors  of  equal  for- 
tunes, if  what  is  gained  by  one  be  lost  by  an- 
other, the  distribution  which  will  leave  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness,  is  that  which  w'ould 
favour  the  defendant  to  the  e.\clusion  of  the 
plaintiff. 

For,  Isf,  The  sum  lost,  bearing  a gi-eater 
proportion  to  the  reduced  fortune  than  to  the 
increased  fortune,  the  diminution  of  happi- 
ness for  the  one  \vill  be  greater  than  the  in- 
crease of  happiness  to  the  other.  In  a word, 
equality  would  be  violated  by  an  opposite 
distribution.  (See  note  upon  Gaming:  the 
case  is  exactly  the  same.) 

2d,  The  loser  experiences  the  pain  of  dis- 
appointed expectation  : the  other  is  simply  in 
the  condition  of  not  having  gained.  But  the 
negative  evil  of  not  having  gained,  is  not  equal 
to  the  positive  evil  of  having  lost.  (If  this 
were  not  the  case,  every  man  would  experience 
this  evil  with  regard  to  every  thing  which 
he  did  not  obtain,  and  the  causes  of  evil  be- 
ing infinite,  every  one  ought  to  find  himself 
infinitely  miserable). 

3d,  Mankind  in  general  appear  to  be  more 
sensible  of  grief  than  pleasure  from  an  equal 
cause.  For  example  a loss  which  w'ould  di- 
minish the  fortune  of  an  individual  by  one 
quarter,  would  take  more  from  his  happi- 
ness than  would  probably  be  added  by  a gain 
which  should  double  it.* 

2 Prop.  Among  unequal  fortunes,  if  the 
loser  is  the  poorest,  the  evil  of  the  loss  will 
be  increased  by  this  unequality. 

3 Prop.  If  the  loser  is  the  richest,  the  evil 
caused  by  the  attack  upon  security,  will  be  in 
part  compensated  by  the  portion  of  good  aris- 
ing from  the  progress  made  towards  equality. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  axioms,  which 
have  to  a certain  point  the  character  and 
certainty  of  mathematical  propositions,  it 
will  be  possible  at  length  to  produce  a regular 
and  constant  rule  for  indemnities  and  satis- 
factions. Legislators  have  often  shown  a 
disposition  to  follow  the  counsels  of  equality 
under  the  name  of  equity,  to  which  greater  la- 
titude has  been  conceded  than  to  justice,  but 
this  idea  of  equity,  vague  and  ill  developed, 
has  rather  seemed  a matter  of  instinct  than 
of  calculation.  It  is  only  by  much  patience 
and  order  that  a multitude  of  incoherent  and 
confused  sentiments  can  be  reduced  into  ri- 
gorous propositions. 

• It  does  not  follow  that  the  sum  of  evil  is 
greater  than  that  of  good.  Not  only  is  evil  more 
rare,  but  it  is  accidental : it  does  not  arise,  like 
good,  from  constant  and  necessary  causes.  Up 
to  a certain  point,  also,  it  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
pulse evil  from,  and  attract  good  to,  ourselves. 
There  is  also  in  human  nature  a feeling  of  con- 
lidence  in  happiness,  which  prevails  over  the  fear 
of  its  loss : this  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
lotteries. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  SECURITY. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  Laws:  the  care  of  security.  This 
inestimable  good  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
civilization : it  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
laws.  Without  law  there  is  no  securitv  ; 
consequently  no  abundance,  nor  even  certain 
subsistence.  And  the  only  equality  which 
can  exist  in  such  a condition,  is  the  equality 
of  misery. 

In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this  great  be- 
nefit of  the  Laws,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  savages.  They  struggle 
without  ceasing  against  famine,  which  some- 
times cuts  off  in  a few  days  whole  nations : 
rivalry  with  respect  to  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, produces  among  them  the  most  cruel 
w'ars;  and,  like  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  men 
pursue  men,  that  they  may  feed  on  one  another. 
The  dread  of  this  horrible  calamity  destroys 
amongst  them  the  gentlest  sentiments  of  na- 
ture: pity  connects  itself  with  insensibility 
in  putting  the  old  persons  to  death,  because 
they  can  no  longer  follow  their  prey. 

Examine  also  what  passes  at  those  periods, 
during  which  civilized  societies  almost  return 
into  the  savage  state : I refer  to  a time  of 
W’ar,  when  the  law's  which  give  security  arc 
in  part  suspended.  Every  instant  of  its  du- 
ration is  fruitful  in  calamity:  at  every  step 
w'hich  it  imprints  upon  the  globe,  at  every 
movement  which  it  makes,  tlie  existing  mass 
of  riches,  the  foundation  of  abundance  and 
subsistence,  is  decreased  and  disappears : the 
lowly  cottage,  and  the  lofty  palace  are  alike 
subject  to  its  ravages;  and  often  the  anger  or 
caprice  of  a moment  consigns  to  destruction 
the  slow'  productions  of  an  age  of  labour. 

Law  alone  has  accomplished  w'hat  all  the 
natural  feelings  w'ere  not  able  to  do : Law 
alone,  has  been  able  to  create  a fixed  and  du- 
rable possession  which  deserves  the  name  of 
Property.  The  law  alone  could  accustom 
men  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  fore-dght,  at 
first  painful  to  be  borne,  but  afterwards  agree- 
able and  mild  ; it  alone  could  encourage  them 
in  labour  — superfluous  at  present,  and  which 
they  are  not  to  enjoy  till  the  future.  Eco- 
nomy has  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  spend- 
thrifts, or  men  who  w'ould  enjoy,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  produce.  Labour  is 
too  painful  for  idleness ; it  is  too  slow  for 
impatience:  Cunning  and  Injustice  under- 
handedly  conspire  to  appropriate  its  fruits; 
Insolence  and  Audacity  plot  to  seize  them  by 
open  force.  Hence  Security,  always  tottering, 
always  threatened,  never  at  rest,  lives  in  the 
midst  of  snares.  It  requires  in  the  legislator, 
vigilance  continually  sustained,  and  power 
alw'ays  in  action,  to  defend  it  against  his  con- 
stantly reviving  crowd  of  adversaries. 
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The  Law  does  not  say  to  a man,  “ Work 
and  I will  reward  you but  it  says  to  him, 
“ Work,  and  by  stopping  the  hand  that  would 
take  them  from  you,  I will  ensure  to  you  the 
fruits  of  your  labour,  its  natural  and  sufficient 
reward,  which,  without  me,  you  could  not  pre- 
serve." If  industry  creates,  it  is  the  law 
which  preserves : if,  at  the  first  moment,  we 
owe  every  thing  to  labour,  at  the  second, 
and  every  succeeding  moment,  Ave  owe  every 
thing  to  the  law. 

In  order  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  whole 
extent  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  security,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 
that  man  is  not  like  the  brutes,  limited  to 
the  present  time,  either  in  enjoyment  or  suf- 
fering, but  that  he  is  susceptible  of  pleasure 
and  pain  by  anticipation,  and  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  guard  him  against  an  actual  loss, 
but  also  to  guarantee  to  him,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  possessions  against  future  losses. 
The  idea  of  his  security  must  be  prolonged 
to  him  throughout  the  whole  vista  that  his 
imagination  can  measure. 

This  disposition  to  look  forward,  which 
has  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  may  be  called  expectation  — 
expectation  of  the  future.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  we  are  enabled  to  form  a general  plan 
of  conduct ; it  is  by  means  of  this,  that  the 
successive  moments  which  compose  the  du- 
ration of  life  are  not  like  insulated  and 
independent  points,  but  become  parts  of  a 
continuous  whole.  Expectation  is  a chain 
which  unites  our  present  and  our  future  ex- 
istence, and  passes  beyond  ourselves  to  the 
generations  which  follow  us.  The  sensibi- 
lity of  the  individual  is  prolonged  through 
all  the  links  of  this  chain. 

The  principle  of  security  comprehends  the 
maintenance  of  all  these  hopes ; it  directs 
that  events,  inasmuch  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  laws,  should  be  conformed  to  the 
expectations  to  which  the  laws  have  given 
birth. 

Every  injury  which  happens  to  this  senti- 
ment produces  a distinct,  a peculiar  evil, 
which  may  be  called  pain  of  disappointed 
expectation. 

The  views  of  jurists  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely confused,  since  they  have  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  a sentiment  so  funda- 
mental in  human  life  : the  word  expectation 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  their  vocabulary ; 
an  argument  can  scarcely  be  found  in  their 
works,  founded  upon  this  principle.  They 
have  followed  it,  without  doubt,  in  many  in- 
stances, but  it  has  been  from  instinct,  and 
not  from  reason. 

If  they  had  known  its  extreme  importance, 
they  would  not  have  omitted  to  name  it ; to 
point  it  out,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
crowd. 


[ CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  PROFERTY. 

That  we  may  more  completely  estimate  the 
advantage  of  the  law,  let  us  endeavour  to 
form  a clear  idea  of  property.  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  no  natural  property  — that 
property  is  entirely  the  creature  of  law. 

Property  is  only  a foundation  of  expec- 
tation— the  expectation  of  deriving  certain 
advantages  from  the  thing  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed, in  consequence  of  the  relations  in 
which  one  already  stands  to  it. 

There  is  no  form,  or  colour,  or  visible 
trace,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
relation  which  constitutes  property.  It  be- 
longs not  to  physics,  but  to  metaphysics  : 
it  is  altogether  a creature  of  the  mind. 

To  have  the  object  in  one’s  hand — to  keep 
it,  to  manufacture  it,  to  sell  it,  to  change  its 
nature,  to  employ  it — all  these  physical  cir- 
cumstances do  not  give  the  idea  of  property. 
A piece  of  cloth  which  is  actually  in  the 
Indies  may  belong  to  me,  whilst  the  dress 
which  I have  on  may  not  be  mine.  The 
food  which  is  incorporated  with  my  own 
substance  may  belong  to  another,  to  Avhom  I 
must  account  for  its  use. 

The  idea  of  property  consists  in  an  esta- 
blished expectation  — in  the  persuasion  of 
power  to  derive  certain  advantages  from  the 
object,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  this  expectation,  this  persuasion,  can 
only  be  the  work  of  the  Irav.  I can  reckon 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  that  Avhich  I regard 
as  my  own,  only  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  laAV,  Avhich  guarantees  it  to  me.  It  is  the 
laAV  alone  which  alloAvs  me  to  forget  my  na- 
tural Aveakness : it  is  from  the  laAv  alone  that  I 
can  enclose  a field  and  give  myself  to  its  culti- 
vation, in  the  distant  hope  of  the  harvest. 

But  it  may  be  said.  What  has  served  as  a 
base  to  the  laAV  for  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  Avhen  it  adopted  the  objects  which 
it  promised  to  protect  under  the  name  of 
property  ? In  the  primitive  state,  had  not 
men  a natural  expectation  of  enjoying  certain 
things  — an  expectation  derived  from  sources 
anterior  to  the  laAV? 

Yes : they  have  had  from  the  beginning, 
there  have  ahvays  been  circumstances  in 
which  a man  could  secure  by  his  own  means 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  things : but  the 
catalogue  of  these  cases  is  very  limited. 
The  savage,  Avho  has  hidden  his  prey,  may 
hope  to  keep  it  for  himself  so  long  as  his 
cave  is  not  discovered  ; so  long  as  he  is  aAvake 
to  defend  it ; whilst  he  is  stronger  than  his 
rivals : but  this  is  all.  How  miserable  and 
precarious  is  this  method  of  possession ! — 
Suppose,  then,  the  slightest  agreement  among 
these  savages  reciprocally  to  respect  each 
I other’s  booty:  this  is  the  introduction  of  a 
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principle,  to  which  you  can  only  give  the 
name  of  law.  A feeble  and  momentary  ex- 
pectation only  results  from  time  to  time, 
from  purely  physical  circumstances ; a strong 
and  permanent  expectation  results  from  law 
alone : that  which  was  only  a thread  in  a 
state  of  nature,  becomes  a cable,  so  to  speak, 
in  a state  of  society. 

Property  and  law  are  born  and  must  die 
together.  Before  the  laws,  there  was  no  pro- 
perty : take  away  the  laws,  all  property  ceases. 

With  respect  to  property,  security  consists 
in  no  shock  or  derangement  being  given  to 
the  expectation  which  has  been  founded  on 
the  laws,  of  enjoying  a certain  portion  of 
good.  The  legislator  owes  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  these  expectations  to  which  he  has 
given  birth:  when  he  does  not  interfere  with 
them,  he  does  all  that  is  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  society;  when  he  injures  them,  he 
always  produces  a proportionate  sum  of  evil. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANSWER  TO  AN  OBJECTION. 

But  perhaps  the  laws  relating  to  property 
may  be  good  for  those  who  possess  it,  but 
oppressive  to  those  who  have  none; — the 
poor  are  perchance  more  miserable  than  they 
would  be  without  them. 

The  laws,  in  creating  property,  have  crea- 
ted wealth ; but  w'ith  respect  to  poverty,  it  is 
not  the  work  of  the  laws — it  is  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  race.  The  man  who 
lives  only  from  day  to  day,  is  precisely  the 
man  in  a state  of  nature.  The  savage,  the 
poor  in  society,  I acknowledge,  obtain  no- 
thing but  by  painful  labour ; but  in  a state 
of  nature,  what  could  he  obtain  but  at  the 
price  of  his  toil  ? Has  not  hunting  its  fa- 
tigues, fishing  its  dangers,  war  its  uncertain- 
ties ? And  if  man  appear  to  love  this  ad- 
venturous life — if  he  have  an  instinct  greedy 
of  these  kinds  of  perils — if  the  savage  rejoice 
in  the  delights  of  an  idleness  so  dearly  pur- 
chased— ought  it  to  be  concluded  that  he  is 
more  happy  than  our  day  labourers  ? No  : 
the  labour  of  these  is  more  uniform,  but  the 
reward  is  more  certain : the  lot  of  the  wo- 
man is  more  gentle,  infancy  and  old  age  have 
more  resources ; the  species  multiplies  in  a 
proportion  a thousand  times  greater,  and 
this  alone  W'ould  suffice  to  show  on  which 
side  is  the  superiority  of  happiness.  Hence 
the  laws,  in  creating  property,  have  been 
benefactors  to  those  who  remain  in  their  ori- 
ginal poverty.  They  participate  more  or  less 
in  the  pleasures,  advantages,  and  resources 
of  civilized  society : their  industry  and  la- 
bour place  them  among  the  candidates  for  for- 
tune : they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  acquisi- 
tion ; hope  mingles  with  their  labours. 
The  security  which  the  law  gives  them,  is 
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this  of  little  importance  ? Those  who  look 
from  above  at  the  inferior  ranks,  see  all  ob- 
jects less  than  they  really  are ; but  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  it  is  the  summit  which 
disappears  in  its  turn.  So  far  from  making 
these  comparisons,  they  dream  not  of  them ; 
they  are  not  tormented  with  impossibilities ; 
so,  that  all  things  considered,  the  protection 
of  the  laws  contributes  as  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  cottage,  as  to  the  security  of 
the  palace.  It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious 
a writer  as  Beccaria  should  have  inserted, 
in  a work  dictated  by  the  soundest  philoso- 
phy, a doubt  subversive  of  the  social  order. 
The  right  of  property,  says  he,  is  a terrible 
right,  and  may  not  perhaps  be  necessary. 
Upon  this  right,  tyrannical  and  sanguinary 
laws  have  been  founded.  It  has  been  most 
frightfully  abused;  but  the  right  itself  pre- 
sents only  ideas  of  pleasure,  of  abundance, 
and  of  security.  It  is  this  right  which  has 
overcome  the  natural  aversion  to  labour — 
which  has  bestowed  on  man  the  empire  of 
the  earth  — wliich  has  led  nations  to  give  up 
their  wandering  habits  — which  has  created 
a love  of  country  and  of  posterity,  'fo  en- 
joy quickly  — to  enjoy  without  punishment, 
— this  is  the  universal  desire  of  man  ; this 
is  the  desire  w'hich  is  terrible,  since  it  arms 
all  those  who  possess  nothing,  against  those 
who  possess  any  thing.  But  the  law,  which 
restrains  this  desire,  is  the  most  splendid 
triumph  of  humanity  over  itself. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVILS  RESULTING  FROM 
ATTACKS  UPON  PROPERTY. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  subsistence  de- 
pends upon  the  laws,  which  secure  to  the 
labourers  the  products  of  their  labour ; but  it 
would  he  proper  more  exactly  to  analyze  the 
evils  which  result  from  violations  of  property. 
They  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads:  — 

1.  Evil  of  Non-possession. — If  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a portion  of  riches  be  a good,  the  non- 
possession of  it  must  be  an  evil ; though  a 
negative  evil,  and  nothing  more.  Hence, 
although  men  in  the  condition  of  primitive 
poverty  may  not  have  felt  the  special  priva- 
tion of  wealth  which  was  unknown  to  them, 
it  is  clear  that  they  at  least  had  not  all  the 
happiness  which  results  from  it,  and  of  which 
we  are  in  the  enjoyment. 

The  loss  of  a portion  of  good,  should  it 
even  remain  always  unknown,  would  yet  be  a 
loss.  If  by  calumny  you  prevent  my  friend 
from  conferring  a benefit  upon  me  which  I 
did  not  expect,  do  you  not  do  me  an  injury? 

In  what  consists  this  injury?  In  the  negative 
evil  which  results  to  me,  of  not  possessing 
what  I otherwTse  should  have  possessed  but 
for  your  calumny. 
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2.  Pain  of  Lons.  — Every  thing  which  I 
actually  possess,  or  which  I ought  to  possess, 
I consider  in  my  imagination  as  about  to  be- 
long to  me  for  ever ; I make  it  the  founda- 
tion of  my  expectation  — of  the  expectation  of 
tliose  who  depend  upon  me,  and  the  support 
t>f  my  plan  of  life.  Each  part  of  my  property 
may  possess,  in  my  estimation,  besides  its 
intrinsic  value,  a value  in  affection — a.s  the 
inberifattce  of  my  anccstor.s,  the  reward  of 
my  labours,  or  the  future  benefit  of  my  heirs. 
Every  thing  may  recall  to  me  that  portion  of 
myself  which  I have  spent  there  — my  cares, 
my  industry,  my  economy  — which  put  aside 
present  pleasures,  in  order  to  extend  them 
over  the  future;  so  that  our  property  may 
Itecome,  as  it  were,  part  of  ourselves,  and 
cannot  be  taken  from  us  without  wounding  us 
to  the  quick. 

3.  Fear  of  Loan.  — To  regret  for  what  is 
lost,  uneasiness  respecting  what  is  possessed 
joins  itsi.'lf,  and  even  for  what  it  is  possible 
to  acquire;  for  most  of  the  objects  which  are 
necessary  for  subsistence  and  abundance,  be- 
ing perishable  matters,  future  acquisitions 
foi  in  a necessary  su|)plcment  to  present  pos- 
sessions. 

When  insecurity  reaches  a certain  point, 
the  fear  of  loss  hinders  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  possessed.  The  care  of  preserving 
condemns  us  to  a thousand  sad  and  painful 
precautions,  always  liable  to  fail.  Trea- 
sures fly  away,  or  are  buried  : enjoyment  be- 
comes sombre,  stealthy,  and  solitary:  it  fears, 
by  the  exhibition  of  itself,  to  direct  cupidity 
to  its  prey. 

4.  Destruction  of  Industry.  — If  I despair 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my  labour,  I shall 
only  think  of  living  from  day  to  d.ay  : I shall 
not  undertake  labours  which  will  only  bene- 
tit  my  enemies.  But  besides  this,  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  labour,  the  will  alone  is  not 
sufficient:  instruments  are  wanting:  whilst 
these  are  being  provided,  subsistence  is  ne- 
cessary. A single  loss  may  render  me  unable 
to  act,  without  depriving  me  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  labour — without  having  paralyzed  my 
will.  Hence  the  three  first  of  these  evils 
allect  the  passive  faculties  of  the  individual, 
whilst  tile  fourth  extends  to  bis  active  facul- 
ties, and  strikes  them  with  numbness. 

It  is  perceived  in  this  analysis,  that  the  two 
first  of  these  evils  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
individual  injured;  but  the  two  latter  expand 
themselves,  and  occupy  an  indefinite  space  in 
society.  An  attack  made  upon  the  property 
of  one  individual  spreads  alarm  among  the 
other  proprietors : this  feeling  is  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another,  and  the  contagion 
may  at  last  spread  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  state. 

For  the  development  of  industry,  the  union 
of  power  and  will  is  required.  Will  depends 
upon  encouragement — power  upon  means 
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These  means  are  called,  in  the  language  li. 

political  economy,  productive  capital With 

regard  to  a single  individual,  his  capital  may 
be  destroyed,  without  his  industrious  dispo- 
sition being  destroyed,  or  even  weakened. 
With  regard  to  a nation,  the  destruction  of 
its  productive  capital  is  impossible:  but  long 
before  this  fatal  term  arrives,  the  mischief 
would  have  reached  the  will ; and  the  spirit  of 
industry  would  fall  under  a terrible  marasmus, 
in  the  midst  of  the  natural  resources  presented 
by  a rich  and  fertile  soil.  The  will,  however, 
is  excited  by  so  many  stimulants,  that  it  resists 
a multitude  of  discouragements  and  losses  : a 
passing  calamity,  how  great  soever  it  may  be, 
does  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  industry.  This 
has  been  seen  springing  up  again  after  destruc- 
tive wars,  which  have  impoverished  nations, 
like  a robust  oak,  which  in  a few  years  re- 
pairs the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  tempest,  and 
covers  itself  with  new  branches.  Nothing  less 
is  requisite  for  freezing  up  industry,  than  the 
operation  of  a permanent  domestic  cause, 
such  as  a tyrannical  government,  a bad  legis- 
lation, an  intolerant  religion  which  repels 
men  from  each  other,  or  a minute  superstition 
which  terrifies  them. 

The  first  act  of  violence  will  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  apprehension — there  arc 
already  some  timid  minds  discouraged  : a se- 
cond outrage,  quickly  succeeding,  will  spread 
a more  considerable  alarm.  The  most  pru- 
dent will  begin  to  contract  their  enterprises, 
and  by  degrees  to  abandon  an  uncertain 
career.  In  proportion  as  these  attacks  are 
repeated,  and  the  system  of  oppression  as- 
sumes an  habitual  character,  the  dispersion 
augments : those  who  have  fled  are  not  re- 
placed ; those  who  remain  fall  into  a state  of 
langour.  It  is  thus  that,  after  a time,  the 
field  of  industry  being  beaten  down  by  storms, 
becomes  at  last  a desert. 

Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  so  rich  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
population,  whilst  the  Roman  Empire  flou- 
rished— what  have  they  become  under  the 
absurd  despotism  of  the  T urk  ? The  palaces 
arc  changed  into  cabins,  and  the  cities  into 
small  towns  : this  government,  hateful  to  all 
persons  of  reflection,  has  never  understood 
that  a state  can  never  become  rich  but  by  an 
inviolable  respect  for  property.  It  has  pos- 
sessed only  tw'o  secrets  for  governing  — to 
drain  and  to  brutify  its  subjects.  Hence  the 
finest  countries  in  the  world,  wasted,  barren, 
or  almost  abandoned,  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised in  the  hands  of  their  barbarous  con- 
querors. For  these  evils  need  not  be  attri- 
buted to  remote  causes:  civil  wars,  invasions, 
the  scourges  of  nature— these  might  have  dis- 
sipated the  wealth,  put  the  arts  to  flight,  and 
swallowed  up  the  cities  ; but  the  ports  which 
have  been  filled  up,  would  have  been  reopened, 
the  communications  re-established,  the  manu- 
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factures  revived,  the  towns  rebuilt,  and  all 
these  ravages  repaired  in  time,  if  the  men  had 
continued  to  be  men.  But  they  are  not  so  in 
these  unhappy  countries : despair,  the  slow  but 
fatal  effect  of  long-continued  insecurity,  has 
destroyed  all  the  active  powers  of  their  souls. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  this  contagion, 
we  shall  see  that  its  first  attacks  fall  upon 
the  richest  part  of  society.  Wealth  was  the 
first  object  of  depredation.  Superfluity  va- 
nished by  little  and  little  : absolute  necessity 
must  still  be  provided  for,  notwithstanding 
obstacles  : man  must  live  j but  when  he  limits 
his  efforts  to  mere  existence,  the  state  lan- 
guishes, and  the  torch  of  industry  furnishes 
but  a few  dying  sparks.  Besides,  abundance 
is  never  so  distinct  from  subsistence,  that  the 
one  can  be  injured  without  a dangerous  at- 
tack upon  the  other ; whilst  some  lose  only 
what  is  superfluous,  others  lose  wdiat  is  neces- 
sary. From  the  infinitely  complicated  system 
of  economical  relations,  the  wealth  of  one 
part  of  the  citizens  is  uniformly  the  source 
from  which  a more  numerous  party  derives 
its  subsistence. 

But  another,  and  more  smiling  picture,  may 
be  traced,  and  not  less  instructive,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  security,  and  prosperity,  its  inse- 
parable companion.  North  America  presents 
the  most  striking  contrast  of  these  two  states : 
savage  nature  is  there  placed  by  the  side  of 
civilization.  The  interior  of  this  immense 
region  presents  only  a frightful  solitude  : im- 
penetrable forests  or  barren  tracts,  standing 
W'aters,  noxious  exhalations,  vciiomous  rep- 
tiles,— such  is  the  land  left  to  itself.  The 
bai'barous  hordes  who  traverse  these  deserts, 
without  fixed  habitation,  always  occupied  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  and  always  filled 
W'ith  implacable  rivalry,  only  meet  to  attack 
and  to  destroy  each  other ; so  that  the  wild 
beasts  are  not  so  dangerous  to  man,  as  man 
himself.  But  upon  the  borders  of  these  soli- 
tudes, what  a different  prospect  presents  it- 
self! One  could  almost  believe  that  one  saw, 
at  one  view',  the  two  empires  of  good  and 
evil.  The  forests  have  given  place  to  culti- 
vated fields  ; the  morass  i.s  dried  up  ; the  land 
has  become  solid  — is  covered  wnth  meadows, 
pastures,  domestic  animals,  smiling  and 
healthy  habitations ; cities  have  risen  upon 
regular  [dans  ; wdde  roads  are  traced  between 
them  : every  thing  show's  that  men  are  seek- 
ing the  moans  of  drawing  near  to  one  another ; 
they  no  longer  dread,  or  seek  to  murder  each 
other.  The  seaports  arc  filled  with  vessels 
receiving  all  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  serving  to  exchange  its  riches.  A count- 
less multitude,  living  in  peace  and  abundance 
upon  the  fr  uits  of  their  labours,  has  succeeded 
to  the  nations  of  hunters  who  were  always 
struggling  between  war  and  famine.  What 
has  produced  these  wonders?  what  has  re- 
novated the  surface  of  the  earth  ? what  has 


^ven  to  man  this  dominion  over  embellished, 
fruitful,  and  perfectionated  nature?  The 
benevolent  genius  is  Securitij.  It  is  security 
which  has  wrought  out  this  great  metamor- 
phosis. How  rapid  have  been  its  operations! 
It  is  scarcely  two  centuries  since  William 
Penn  reached  these  savage  wilds  with  a co- 
lony of  true  conquerors ; for  they  were  men 
of  peace,  who  sullied  not  their  establishment 
by  force,  and  who  made  themselves  respected 
only  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  justice. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

SECURITY  AND  EQUALITY THEIR 

OPPOSITION. 

In  consulting  the  grand  principle  of  security, 
what  ought  the  legislator  to  direct  w'ith  re- 
gard to  the  mass  of  property  which  exists  ? 

He  ought  to  maintain  the  distribution 
which  is  actually  established.  This,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  is  with  reason  regarded 
as  his  first  duty ; it  is  a general  and  simple 
rule  applicable  to  all  states,  adaj)tcd  to  all 
plans,  even  those  which  are  most  oppo.sed  to 
each  other.  There  is  nothing  more  diversi- 
fied than  the  condition  of  property  in  Ame- 
rica, England,  Hungary,  Russia : in  the  first 
country  the  cultivator  is  proprietor;  in  the 
second  he  is  a farmer ; in  the  third  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  soil ; in  the  fourth  he  is  a slave. 
Still  the  supreme  principle  of  security  directs 
the  preserv.ation  of  all  these  distribution.s, 
how'  ditlereiit  soever  their  natures,  and  though 
they  do  not  produce  the  same  amount  of  hap- 
piness. For  how  shall  a different  distribution 
be  made,  without  taking  from  some  one  what 
he  possesses?  how’  shall  one  party  be  stripped, 
without  attacking  the  security  of  all  ? When 
your  new  distribution  shall  be  disarranged, 
which  it  will  be  the  day  after  Us  establish- 
ment, how  will  you  be  able  to  avoid  making 
a second  ? Why  should  you  not  correct  this 
also?  and,  in  the  meantime,  what  becomes 
of  Security?  of  ba[)piness?  of  industry  ? 

When  security  and  equality  are  in  opposi- 
tion, there  should  be  no  lic.-italion  : equality 
should  give  way.  The  first  is  the  founda- 
tion of  life — of  subsistence — of  abundance— 
of  hapinucss ; every  thing  dojtends  on  it. 
Equality  oidy  produces  a certain  portion  of 
happiness  : besides,  though  it  may  be  created, 
it  w’ill  always  be  imperfect;  if  it  could  exist 
for  a day,  the  revolutions  of  the  next  day 
would  disturb  it.  The  establishment  of  equa- 
lity is  a chimera : the  only  thing  which  can 
be  done  is  to  diminish  inequality. 

If  violent  causes,  such  as  a revolution  in 
government,  a schism,  a conquest,  produce 
the  overthrow  of  property,  it  is  a great  cala- 
mity ; but  it  is  only  transitory — it  may  be 
softened  and  even  repaired  by  time.  Indus- 
try is  a vigorous  plant,  which  resists  numerou^ 
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loppings,  and  in  which  the  fruitful  sap  rises 
initnediately  upon  the  return  of  spring.  But 
if  property  were  overthrown  wnth  the  direct 
intention  of  e.stablishing  equality  of  fortune, 
the  evil  would  be  irreparable  : no  more  secu- 
rity— no  more  industry — -no  more  abundance  ; 
society  would  relapse  into  the  savage  state 
from  which  it  has  arisen. 

“ Devant  eux  ties  cities,  dcrrierc,  eux  dcs  deserts.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  fanaticism.  If  equality 
ought  to  reign  to-day,  for  the  same  reason  it 
ought  to  reign  always.  It  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  same  violences  by  which  it  was 
established.  It  would  require  an  army  of 
inquisitors  and  executioners,  deaf  both  to 
favouritism  and  complaint  — insensible  to  the 
seductions  of  pleasure — inaccessible  to  perso- 
nal interest — endowed  with  every  virtue,  and 
engaged  in  a service  which  would  destroy 
them  all.  The  level  must  be  in  perpetual 
iiHition,  in  order  to  smooth  down  whatever 
would  rise  above  the  legal  line.  Watchful- 
ness must  be  uninterrupted,  to  restore  the 
lack  of  those  who  have  dissipated  their  por- 
tion, and  to  strip  tliose  who  by  means  of 
labour  have  augmented,  or  by  care  have  pre- 
served, theirs.  In  such  a state  of  things,  pro- 
digality would  be  wisdom,  and  none  but  the 
mad  would  be  industrious.  This  pretended 
remedy,  so  gentle  in  appearance,  would  thus 
he  found  a deadly  poison.  It  is  a burning 
cautery,  which  would  consume  every  thing 
till  it  reached  the  last  principles  of  life.  The 
sw'ord  of  the  enemy,  in  its  wildest  fury,  is  a 
thousand  times  less  to  be  dreaded.  It  only 
causes  partial  evils,  which  time  effaces  and 
which  industry  repairs. 

Some  small  societies,  in  the  first  efferves- 
cence of  religious  enthusiasm,  have  instituted, 
as  a fundamental  principle,  the  community  of 
goods.  Has  happiness  been  increased  there- 
by ? The  gentle  motive  of  reward  has  been 
sup[)lied  by  the  doleful  motive  of  punishment. 
Labour,  so  easy  and  so  light  when  animated 
by  hope,  has  been  represented  as  a penance 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  from  eternal 
punishments.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  religious 
motive  preserves  its  force,  every  one  labours, 
but  every  one  groans.  Does  this  motive  grow 
weaker  ? The  society  divides  itself  into  two 
classes : the  one,  degraded  fanatics,  contract 
all  the  vices  of  an  unhappy  superstition ; 
the  other,  idle  cheats,  cause  themselves  to  be 
supported  in  their  idleness  by  the  dupes  by 
whom  they  surround  themselves  ; whilst  the 
cry  for  equality  is  only  a pretext  to  cover 
the  robbery  wliich  idleness  perpetrates  upon 
industry. 

The  prospects  of  benevolence  and  concord, 
which  have  seduced  so  many  ardent  minds, 
are,  under  this  system,  only  the  chimeras  of 
the  imagination.  Whence  should  arise,  in 
the  division  of  labour,  the  determining  mo- 
tive to  choose  the  most  painful  ? who  would 
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undertake  disagreeable  and  dirty  tasks  ? who 
would  be  content  with  his  lot,  and  not  esteem 
the  burthen  of  his  neighbour  lighter  than  his 
own  ? How  many  frauds  would  be  attempted, 
in  order  to  throw  that  burthen  upon  another, 
from  which  a man  would  wish  to  exempt 
himself?  and  in  the  division  of  property,  how 
impossible  to  satisfy  every  one,  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  equality,  to  prevent  jea- 
lousies, quarrels,  rivalries,  preferences  ? WTio 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  numberless  disputes 
always  arising  ? What  an  apparatus  of  penal 
laws  would  be  required,  to  replace  the  gentle 
liberty  of  choice,  and  the  natural  reward  of 
the  cares  which  each  one  takes  for  himself? 
The  one  half  of  society  would  not  suffice  to 
govern  the  other.  Hence  this  iniquitous 
and  absurd  system  could  only  be  maintiiined 
by  political  or  religious  slavery,  such  as  that 
of  the  Helots  among  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay  in  the  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits.  Sublime  inventions  of  legis- 
lators, who,  for  the  establishment  of  equality, 
made  two  equal  lots  of  evil  and  of  good,  and 
put  all  the  evil  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
good  upon  the  other. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

SECURITY  AND  EQUALITY — MEANS  OF 
RECONCILIATION. 

Must  there,  therefore,  be  constant  oppo.^i- 
tion,  an  eternal  war  between  the  two  rivals, 
Security  and  Equality  ? Up  to  a certain  point 
they  are  incompatible,  but  with  a little  pa- 
tience and  skill  they  may  be  brought  by  de- 
grees to  coincide. 

Time  is  the  only  mediator  between  these 
contrary  interests.  Would  you  follow  the 
counsels  of  equality  without  contravening 
those  of  security,  wait  for  the  natural  period 
which  puts  an  end  to  hopes  and  fears  — the 
period  of  death. 

When  property  is  vacated  by  the  death  of 
the  proprietors,  the  law  may  intervene  in  the 
distribution  to  be  made,  either  by  limiting 
in  certain  respects  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  by  wll,  wth  the  design  of  preventing  too 
great  an  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  a single  person,  or  by  making  the 
right  of  succession  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  equality,  in  case  the  deceased  should 
not  leave  a husband,  or  wife,  or  relations,  in 
the  direct  line,  and  should  not  have  made 
use  of  his  power  of  disposing  of  it  by  will. 
It  passes  then  to  new  possessors,  whose  ex- 
pectations are  not  formed,  and  equality  may 
produce  good  to  all,  wdthout  deceiving  the 
expectations  of  any.  The  principle  only  is 
indicated  here : it  will  be  more  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  second  Book. 

When  it  regards  the  correction  of  a species 
of  civil  inequality  such  as  slavery,  the  same 
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attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of 
property ; the  operation  should  he  gradual, 
and  the  subordinate  object  should  be  pursued 
without  sacrificing  the  principal  object.  The 
men  whom  you  would  render  free  by  these 
gradations,  will  be  much  more  fitted  for  its 
enjoyment,  than  if  you  had  led  them  to  tram- 
ple justice  under  foot,  in  order  to  introduce 
them  to  this  new  social  condition. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  a nation  which 
prospers  by  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  there  is  a continual  progress  to- 
wards equality.  If  the  laws  do  not  oppose 
't  — if  tliey  do  not  maintain  monopolies  — if 
vhey  do  not  restrain  trade  and  its  exchanges 
. — if  they  do  not  permit  entails — large  proper- 
ties will  be  seen,  without  effort,  without 
revolutions,  wthout  shock,  to  subdivide 
themselves  by  little  and  little,  and  a much 
grc.iter  number  of  individuals  will  partici- 
pate in  the  advantage  of  moderate  fortunes. 
This  wall  be  the  natural  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent habits  formed  by  opulence  and  poverty. 
The  first,  prodigal  and  vain,  seeks  only  to 
enjoy  without  creating : the  second,  accus- 
tomed to  obscurity  and  to  privations,  finds 
its  pleasures  in  its  labours  and  its  economy. 
From  this  arises  the  change  which  is  going 
on  in  Europe,  from  the  progress  of  arts  and 
commerce,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of 
the  laws.  The  ages  of  feudality  are  not 
long  since  passed  by,  in  which  the  world  was 
divided  into  two  classes— -a  few  great  pro- 
prietors who  were  every  thing,  and  a multi- 
tude of  slaves  who  were  nothing.  These 
lofty  pyramids  have  disappeared  or  have  been 
lowered,  and  their  debris  has  been  spread 
abroad ; industrious  men  have  formed  new 
establishments,  of  which  the  infinite  number 
proves  the  comparative  happiness  of  modern 
civilization.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
scciiriti/,  by  preserving  its  rank  as  the  supreme 
principle,  indirectly  conducts  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  equality  ; whilst  this  latter,  if 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  social  arrangement, 
would  destroy  security  in  establishing  itself. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SACRIFICES  OF  SECURITY  TO  SECURITY. 

This  title  at  first  appears  enigmatical,  but 
the  enigma  is  soon  solved. 

An  important  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  the  ideal  perfection  of  security,  and 
that  perfection  which  is  practicable.  The 
first  requires  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
from  any  one ; the  second  is  attained  if  no 
more  is  taken  than  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rest. 

This  sacrifice  is  not  an  attack  upon  secu- 
rity; it  is  only  a defalcation  from  it.  An 
attack  is  an  unforeseen  shock;  an  evil  which 
could  not  be  calculated  upon ; an  irregularity 


which  has  no  fixed  principle : it  seems  to  put 
all  the  rest  in  danger  ;•  it  produces  a general 
alarm.  But  this  defalcation  is  a fixed  deduc- 
tion— regular,  necessary,  expected — which 
produces  an  evil  of  the  first  order,  but  no 
danger,  no  alarm,  no  discouragement  to  in- 
dustry : the  same  sum  of  money,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied  upon  the 
people,  will  possess  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  characters,  and  will  produce,  in  conse- 
quence, either  the  deadening  effects  of  inse- 
curity, or  the  vivifying  effects  of  security. 

The  necessity  of  these  defalcations  is  evi- 
dent. To  work,  and  to  guard  the  workmen, 
are  two  different,  and,  for  a time,  incompa- 
tible operations.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
that  those  who  create  wealth  by  their  labour 
should  give  up  a portion  of  it  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  guardians  of  the  state : wealth 
can  only  be  defended  at  its  own  expense. 

Society,  attacked  by  internal  or  external 
enemies,  can  only  maintain  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  security,  not  only  of  these  ene- 
mies themselves,  but  even  of  those  in  whose 
protection  it  is  engaged. 

If  there  are  any  individuals  who  perceive 
not  this  necessary  connexion,  it  is  because, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
wants  of  to-day  eclipse  those  of  to-morrow. 
All  government  is  only  a tissue  of  sacrifices. 
The  best  government  is  that  in  which  the 
value  of  these  sacrifices  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount.  The  practical  perfection 
of  security  is  a quantity  which  unceasingly 
tends  to  approach  to  the  ideal  perfection 
without  ever  being  able  to  reach  it. 

I shall  proceed  to  give  a catalogue  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of 
security,  in  respect  of  property,  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  greater  mass ; — 

1.  General  wants  of  the  state  for  its  de- 
fence against  external  enemies. 

2.  General  wants  of  the  state  for  defence 
against  delinquents  or  internal  enemies. 

3.  General  wants  of  the  state  for  the  pre- 
vention of  physical  calamities. 

4.  Fines  at  the  expense  of  offenders,  on 
account  of  punishment,  on  account  of  indem- 
nities in  favour  of  the  parties  injured. 

3.  Incroachment  upon  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, for  the  development  of  the  powers 
to  be  exercised  against  the  above  evils,  by 
justice,  by  the  police,  by  the  army. 

6.  Limitations  of  the  rights  of  property, 
or  of  the  use  which  each  proprietor  may 
make  of  his  own  goods,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  injuring  himself  or  others.* 

• A general  right  of  property  in  any  thing,  is 
possessed,  when  it  may  be  used  every  way,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  uses  which  are  forbidden 
by  special  reasons.  These  reasons  may  be  re- 
ferrra  to  three  heads : — 

1.  Private  detriment when  a certain  use  of 

the  thing  would  be  injurious  to  a certain  other 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CASE.-5  SUBJECT  TO  DISPUTE. 

OuoHT  provision  for  the  poor,  for  public 
wor.sliip,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  he  ranked  among  the  wants  of 
the  state  for  which  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  forced  contributions  ? 

§ 1.  Of  Indiijence. 

Tn  the  highest  state  of  social  prosperity, 
the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  will  most  pro- 
bably possess  few  other  resources  than  their 
daily  labour,  and  consequently  will  always 
be  near  to  indigence  — always  liable  to  fall 
into  its  gulf,  from  accident,  from  the  revolu- 
tions of  commerce,  from  natural  calamities, 
and  especially  from  disease : infancy  will  al- 
ways be  unable,  from  its  own  powers,  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  subsistence  ; the  decays  of 
old  age  will  often  destroy  these  powers.  The 
two  extremities  of  life  resemble  each  other  in 
their  helplessness  and  weakness.  If  natural 
instinct,  humanity  and  shame,  in  concurrence 
with  the  laws,  generally  secure  to  infants  and 
old  persons  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
family,  yet  these  succours  are  precarious,  and 
those  who  give  them  may  stand  in  need  of 
similar  succours  themselves.  A numerous 
family,  supported  in  abundance  by  the  labour 
of  a man  and  his  wife,  may  at  any  moment 
lose  the  half  of  its  resources  by  the  death  of 
one  of  them,  and  lose  the  whole  by  the  death 
of  both. 

Decay  is  still  more  badly  provided  for  than 
childhood.  The  love  which  descends,  has 
more  power  than  that  which  ascends : gra- 
titude is  less  powerful  than  instinct : hope 
attaches  itself  to  the  feeble  beings  who  are 
commencing  life,  but  has  nothing  more  to 
say  to  those  who  are  closing  it.  But  even 
when  the  aged  receive  every  possible  corn- 


individual,  either  in  bis  fortune  or  otherwise. 
Hic  ntere  tuo  ut  aliiim  non  ladas.  Sic  utcre  tuo 
nt  aliennm  non  Iccdus. 

2.  Public  detriment; — such  as  may  result  to 
the  community  in  general.  Sic  utcrc  tiio  ut  rein 
puliliram  non  locdas. 

3.  Detriment  to  the  individual  himself.  Sic 
tiicre  tuo  ut  senirl  ipsum  non  Iccdas. 

This  sword  is  mine  in  full  property  ; but  ple- 
nary as  this  pro]>erty  is  as  to  a thousand  uses,  I 
may  not  use  it  in  wounding  my  neighbour,  nor 
cutting  his  clothes;  1 may  not  wave  it  as  a sig- 
nal of  insurrection  against  the  government.  If 
I am  a minor  or  a maniac,  it  may  be  taken  from 
me,  for  fear  that  I should  injure  myself. 

An  absolute  and  unlimited  right  over  any  ob- 
ject of  property  would  be  the  right  to  commit 
nearly  every  crime.  If  I had  such  a right  over 
the  stick  I am  about  to  cut,  I might  employ  it 
as  a mace  to  knock  down  the  passengers,  or  I 
might  convert  it  into  a sceptre  as  an  emblem  of 
royalty,  or  into  an  idol  to  offend  the  national 
religion. 


fort,  the  idea  of  exchanging  the  part  of  a 
benefactor,  for  that  of  the  recipient  of  alms, 
pours  somewhat  of  bitterness  into  favours 
received,  especially  when,  from  decay,  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  mind  has  rendered 
painful,  changes  which  would  otherwise  be 
indifferent. 

This  aspect  of  society  is  most  painful. 
Wc  picture  to  ourselves  a long  train  of  evils 
gathering  round  poverty,  and  followed  up  by 
death,  under  its  most  terrible  forms,  as  their 
ultimate  effect.  We  perceive  that  it  is  the 
centre  towards  which  inaction  alone  makes 
the  lot  of  every  mortal  to  gravitate.  Man 
can  only  rise  by  continued  efforts,  without 
which  he  will  fall  into  this  abyss;  ^\hilst 
these  efforts  are  not  always  sulficient,  and 
we  see  the  most  diligent,  the  most  virtuous, 
sometimes  sliding  into  it  by  a fatal  declivity, 
or  falling  into  it  from  inevitable  reverses. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  evils,  there  are  only 
two  methods  independent  of  the  laws  — eco- 
nomy,  and  voluntary  contributions. 

If  these  two  resourses  were  constantly 
sufficient,  it  would  be  proper  to  guard  against 
the  interference  of  the  laws,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  poor.  The  law  which  offers  to  poverty 
an  assistance  independent  of  industry,  is,  so 
to  speak,  a law  against  industry  itself ; or  at 
least,  against  frugality.  The  motive  to  la- 
bour and  economy  is  the  pressure  of  present, 
and  the  fear  of  future,  want : the  law  which 
takes  away  this  pressure,  and  this  fear,  must 
be  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion. This  is  the  reproach  which  is  reason- 
ably brought  ag<ainst  the  greater  number  of 
establishments  created  for  the  poor. 

But  these  two  means  are  insufficient,  as 
will  appear  upon  a slight  examination. 

With  respect  to  economy,  if  the  greatest 
effortsof  industry  are  insufficient  for  the  daily 
support  of  a numerous  class,  still  less  will  they 
be  sufficient  to  allow  of  saving  for  the  future. 
Others  may  be  able,  by  fheir  daily  labour,  to 
supply  their  daily  returning  wants;  but  these 
have  no  superfluity  to  lay  by  in  store,  that  it 
may  be  used  when  required  at  a distant  time. 
There  only  remains  a third  class,  who  can 
provide  for  everything,  by  economizing  during 
the  period  of  labour,  for  the  supply  of  the 
period  in  which  they  can  no  longer  work. 
It  is  only  with  respect  to  this  last  class,  that 
poverty  can  be  esteemed  a kind  of  crime, 
“ Economy,”  it  is  said  “ is  a duty.  If  they 
have  neglected  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
Misery  and  death  may  perhaps  await  them, 
but  they  can  accuse  only  themselves : besides, 
their  catastrophe  will  not  be  an  evil  wholly 
wasted ; it  will  serve  as  a lesson  to  prodigals. 
It  is  a law  established  by  nature — a law  which 
is  not,  like  those  of  men,  subject  to  uncer- 
tainty and  injustice.  Punishment  only  falls 
upon  the  guilty,  and  is  proportioned  exactly 
to  their  fault.”  This  severe  language  would 
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be  justifiable,  if  tbe  object  of  the  law  were 
vengeance ; but  this  vengeance  itself  is  con- 
demned by  the  principle  of  utility,  as  an  impure 
motive,  founded  upon  antipathy.  Again,  what 
will  be  the  fruit  of  these  evils,  this  neglect, 
this  indigence,  which  you  regard  in  your  anger 
as  the  just  punishment  of  prodigality?  Are 
you  sure  that  the  victims  thus  sacrificed  will 
prevent,  by  their  example,  the  faults  which 
have  led  to  their  suffering? 

Such  an  opinion  shows  little  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  The  distress,  the  death 
of  certain  prodigals — of  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  them- 
selves the  infinitely  little  enjoyments  of  their 
condition,  who  have  not  learnt  the  painful 
art  of  striving  by  reflection  against  all  the 
temptations  of  the  moment — ^ their  distress  I 
say,  even  their  death  itself,  wmuld  have  little 
influence,  as  instruction  upon  the  laborious 
class  of  society.  Is  it  possible  that  this  sad 
spectacle,  in  which  shame  conceals  the  greater 
part  of  the  details,  should  possess,  like  the 
punishment  of  malefactors,  a publicity  which 
should  strike  the  attention,  and  permit  no 
one  to  be  ignorant  of  its  cause?  Would 
those  to  whom  this  lesson  was  most  neces- 
sary, know  how  to  give  to  such  an  event  the 
proper  interpretation?  — would  they  always 
recognise  the  connexion  between  imprudence 
as  tlie  cause,  and  suffering  as  the  effect  ? 
Might  they  not  attribute  this  catastrophe  to 
unforeseen  accidents,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  ? Instead  of  saying.  Behold  a man 
who  has  been  the  author  of  his  own  losses, 
and  whose  indigence  ought  to  excite  me  to 
labour  and  economy  without  relaxation, — 
might  it  not  often  be  said,  with  an  appearance 
of  reason.  There  is  an  unfortunate  person, 
who  has  taken  a thousand  useless  cares,  and 
whose  experience  proves  the  vanity  of  human 
prudence.  This  would  doubtless  be  bad  rea- 
soning : but  ought  an  error  in  logic,  a sim- 
ple defect  in  reflection,  among  a class  of  men 
more  called  to  the  exercise  of  their  hands  than 
their  heads,  to  be  punished  thus  rigorously? 

Besides,  what  should  be  thought  of  a pu- 
nishment, retarded  as  to  its  e.xecution  even 
to  the  last  extremity  of  life,  which  ought  to 
begin  by  overcoming  at  the  other  extremity 
(that  is  to  say,  in  youth)  the  ascendancy  of 
the  most  imperious  motives?  How  must  this 
pretended  lesson  be  weakened  by  the  dis- 
tance!— how  small  the  analogy  between  an 
old  and  a young  man  ! — how  little  does  the 
example  of  the  one  operate  upon  the  other! 
In  the  youth,  the  idea  of  immediate  good 
and  evil  occupies  nearly  all  the  sphere  of 
reflection,  excluding  the  ideas  of  distant  good 
and  evil.  If  you  would  act  upon  him,  place 
the  motive  near  him ; show  him,  for  example, 
in  perspective,  a marriage,  or  any  other  plea- 
sure : but  a punishment  placed  at  the  e.xtreme 
distance,  beyond  his  intellectual  horizon,  is  a 
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punishment  in  pure  waste.  It  is  sought  to 
guide  those  who  think  little;  and  in  order  to 
draw  instruction  from  such  a misfortune,  it 
is  requisite  that  they  should  think  much  : of 
what  use,  then,  I ask,  is  a political  instrument 
distined  for  the  least  prudent  class,  if  it  is  of 
a nature  to  be  efficacious  only  upon  the  wise  ? 

Recapitulation The  resource  of  economy 

is  insufficient:  — 1st,  It  is  evidently  so  for 
those  who  do  not  earn  a subsistence ; 2dhj, 
For  those  who  earn  only  what  is  strictly  ne- 
cessary; whilst,  as  to  the  Zd  class,  which 
embraces  all  those  who  are  not  included  in 
the  two  former,  economy  w'ould  not  be  insuffi- 
cient of  itself,  but  it  may  become  so  from  the 
imperfection  natural  to  human  prudence. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  other  resource  — vo- 
luntary contributions.  This  has  many  imper- 
fections : — 

1.  Its  uncertainty.  It  wall  experience  daily 
vicissitudes,  according  to  the  fortune  and  the 
liberality  of  the  individuals  upon  whom  it 
depends.  Is  it  insufficient  ? These  conjunc- 
tures are  marked  by  misery  and  death.  Is  it 
superabundant?  It  offers  a rew'ard  to  idleness 
and  profusion. 

2.  The  inequality  of  the  burden.  This 
supplement  to  the  w^ants  of  the  poor  is 
formed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
humane,  of  the  most  virtuous  individuals  in 
the  society,  often  without  proportion  to  their 
means;  whilst  the  avaricious  calumniate  the 
poor,  in  order  to  colour  their  refusal  with  a 
varnish  of  system  and  reason.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is,  then,  a favour  granted  to  ego- 
tism, and  a punishment  against  humanity,  the 
first  of  virtues. 

I say  a punishment ; for  though  these  con- 
tributions bear  the  name  of  voluntary,  wdiat 
is  the  motive  from  which  they  emanate  ? If 
it  be  not  founded  on  a religious  or  political 
fear,  it  is  a tender,  but  painful  sympathy, 
which  presides  over  these  acts  of  generosity. 
It  is  not  the  hope  of  a pleasure,  which  is 
purchased  at  this  price  ; it  is  the  torment  of 
pity,  from  which  we  would  be  set  free  by 
this  sacrifice  : hence  it  has  been  observed  in 
Scotland,  where  indigence  is  limited  to  this 
sad  resource,  that  the  poor  find  the  greatest 
assistance  among  the  class  the  least  removed 
from  poverty. 

3.  Tbe  inconveniences  of  the  distribution. 

If  these  contributions  are  left  to  chance,  as  in 
the  giving  of  alms  upon  the  highway  — if  they 
are  left  to  be  paid  on  each  occasion  without 
intervention,  by  the  individual  giving  to  the 
individual  asking  — the  uncertainty  of  the 
supply  is  aggravated  by  another  uncertainty  : 
How,  in  the  multitude  of  cases,  shall  the  de- 
gree of  merit  be  appreciated  ? May  not  the 
penny  of  the  poor  widow  only  increase  the 
ephemeral  treasure  of  an  abandoned  woman  ? 
Will  many  generous  hearts  be  found,  who, 
with  Sidney,  will  put  back  the  vivifying  cup 
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from  their  parched  lips,  saying,  “ I can  wait  — 
Think  first  of  that  unfortunate  soldier,  who 
has  more  need  than  I ?”  Can  it  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  these  fortuitous 
gratuities,  it  is  not  modest  virtue,  it  is  not 
honest  poverty,  often  silent  and  bashful, 
which  obtains  the  largest  share  i*  To  be 
successful  upon  this  obscure  theatre,  manage- 
ment and  intrigue  are  as  necessary  as  in  the 
more  brilliant  theatre  of  fashion.  Those  who 
are  importunate  — who  flatter,  \yholie  — who 
mingle,  according  to  the  occasion,  boldness 
and  baseness,  and  change  their  impostures, — 
will  obtain  success,  which  indigent  virtue, 
devoid  of  artifice,  and  preserving  its  honour 
in  the  midst  of  its  misery,  wll  never  attain. 

“ l/cs  vrals  talens  se  taisent  et  s’enfuient 
Decourages  des  affronts  qu’ils  essuient 
Les  faux  talens  sont  hardis  eft  route's 
Souples,  adroits,  et  jamais  rebutds.” 

What  Voltaire  here  says  of  talents  may 
be  applied  to  mendicity.  In  the  indiscrimi- 
nate distribution  of  voluntary  contributions, 
the  share  of  honest  and  virtuous  poverty  will 
be  seldom  equal  to  that  of  the  impudent  and 
bold  beggar. 

Shall  these  contributions  be  placed  in  a 
common  fund,  to  be  afterwards  distributed 
by  chosen  individuals?  This  method  would 
be  much  to  be  preferred,  since  it  permits  a 
regular  examination  of  wants  and  persons, 
and  tends  to  proportion  assistance  to  them ; 
but  it  has  also  a tendency  to  diminish  liber- 
ality. This  benefit,  which  must  be  received 
at  the  hand  of  strangers,  the  application  of 
which  I cannot  follow,  from  which  I do  not 
derive  either  the  pleasure  or  the  immediate 
merit,  has  something  abstract  in  it,  which 
chills  the  feelings  : what  I give  myself,  I 
give  at  the  moment  when  I am  moved,  when 
the  cry  of  poverty  has  entered  into  my 
heart,  when  there  was  no  one  but  me  to 
assist  it.  What  I contribute  to  a general 
collection  may  not  have  a destination  con- 
formable to  my  wishes.  This  penny,  which 
IS  much  for  me  and  my  family  to  contribute, 
will  only  be  as  a drop  in  the  ocean  of  con- 
tribution on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  ocean 
of  wants  on  the  other  Inmd  : it  becomes  the 
rich  to  succour  the  poor.  In  this  manner 
many  \vill  reason,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  collections  succeed  better  when  they  are 
made  for  a determinate  class  of  individuals 
than  for  an  indefinite  multitude,  as  the  whole 
mass  of  the  poor.  It  is,  however,  for  this 
mass  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  permanent 
assistance. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that 
it  rnay  be  laid  down  as  a general  principle  of 
legislation,  that  a regular  contribution  should 
be  established  for  the  wants  of  indigence ; 
it  being  well  understood  that  those  only 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  indigent,  Avho  are  in 
want  of  necessaries.  But  from  this  definition 
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it  follows,  that  the  title  of  the  indigent,  as 
indigent,  is  stronger  than  the  title  of  the 
proprietor  of  a superfluity,  as  proprietor; 
since  the  pain  of  death,  which  would  finally 
fall  upon  the  neglected  indigent,  will  always 
be  a greater  evil  than  the  pain  of  disappointed 
expectation,  which  falls  upon  the  rich  when 
a limited  portion  of  his  superfluity  is  taken 
from  him.* 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  a legal  con- 
tribution, it  ought  not  to  exceed  simple  ne- 
cessaries : to  exceed  this  would  be  to  punish 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  idkmess.  Esta- 
blishments which  furnish  more  than  neces- 
saries, are  only  good  when  supported  at  the 
expense  of  individuals,  because  they  can  use 
discretion  in  the  distribution  of  their  assist- 
ance, and  apply  it  to  specific  classes. 

'I'he  details  of  the  manner  of  assessing  this 
contribution  and  distributing  its  produce,  be- 
long to  political  economy  ; in  the  same  man- 
ner as  inquiries  respecting  the  methods  of 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  economy  and  fore- 
sight among  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 
\Ve  have,  upon  this  interesting  subject,  in- 
structive memoirs,  but  no  treatise  which  em- 
braces the  whole  quest  ion.  f It  would  be 
necessary  to  commence  with  the  theory  of 
poverty ; that  is  to  say,  by  the  classific.ation  of 
the  indigent,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
indigence,  and  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
precautions  and  remedies. 

§ 2.  Of  the  Expense  of  Public  Worship. 

If  the  ministers  of  religion  are  considered 
as  charged  wdth  the  maintenance  of  one  of 
the  sanctions  of  morality  (the  religious  sanc- 
tion), the  expense  of  their  support  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  head  as  the  expenses 
of  police  and  justice  — to  that  of  internal  se- 
curity. They  are  a body  of  inspectors  and 
teachers  of  morals,  who  form,  so  to  speak, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  law  ; who  possess 
no  power  over  crime,  but  who  combat  with 
the  vices  out  of  which  crimes  spring;  and 
who  render  the  exercise  of  authority  more 
rare,  by  maintaining  good  conduct  and  sub- 
ordination. If  they  were  charged  with  all  the 
functions  which  might  suitably  be  assigned 
to  them,  such  as  the  education  of  the  inferior 
classes,  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  the 
promulgation  of  different  public  acts,  the  uti- 
lity of  their  services  would  be  more  manifest. 

• If  this  deduction  were  established  upon  a 
fixed  footing,  each  proprietor,  knowing  before- 
hand what  he  would  have  to  give,  the  pain  of 
disappointment  would  disappear,  and  make  way 
for  another  pain,  a little  different  in  its  nature, 
and  less  in  its  degree. 

+ In  1797,  -hlr.  Bentham  addressed  a letter 
on  pauper  management  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
editor  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
inserted  in  that  work,  and  afterwards  translated 
and  published  in  Paris,  an.  X,  under  the  title  of 
“ Esquisse  d’un  ouvrage  en  faveur  des  Pauvres. 
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The  greater  the  number  of  real  services  they 
render  to  the  state,  the  less  will  they  be  subject 
to  the  diseases  of  dogmas  and  controversies, 
■which  are  engendered  by  a desire  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  being  xiseful. 
I'heir  activity  and  ambition  being  directed  to 
useful  objects,  would  prevent  their  becoming 
mischievous. 

In  this  respect,  even  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  foundations  of  the  religious 
sanction  cannot  complain,  when  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  its  support,  since  they  par- 
ticipate in  its  advantages. 

But  if  there  be  in  a country  a great  diver- 
sity of  religious  professions,  and  the  legislator 
is  not  bound  by  a previous  establishment,  or 
by  particular  considerations,  it  will  be  more 
conformable  to  liberty  and  equality,  to  apply 
to  the  support  of  each  church  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  religious  community.  The  zeal 
of  proselytism  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  may, 
it  is  true,  in  this  case,  be  apprehended ; but 
it  will  also  be  probable,  that  from  their  reci- 
procal efforts  a useful  emulation  ■will  result, 
and  that  by  balancing  their  influence,  a spe- 
cies of  equilibrium  will  be  established  in  this 
ocean  of  opinions,  otherwise  so  subject  to 
dangerous  tempests. 

An  unfortunate  case*  may  be  imagined  : 
that  of  a people  to  whom  the  legislator  has 
denied  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  them 
the  obligation  of  supporting  a religion  which 
they  consider  as  opposed  to  their  own.  This 
would  be  double  violation  of  security.  In 
such  a people  w'e  must  expect  to  find  a senti- 
ment formed,  of  habitual  hatred  against  its 
government,  a desire  of  change,  a ferocious 
courage,  a profound  secrecy.  The  people, 
depr'  />d  of  all  the  advantages  of  a public 
religion,  of  known  guides,  of  acknowledged 
priests,  would  be  given  up  to  ignorant  and 
fanatical  chiefs  ; and  as  the  support  of  this 
worship  w'ould  be  a school  of  conspiracy,  the 
use  of  an  oath,  instead  of  being  the  security 
of  the  state  would  become  a source  of  terror; 
instead  of  binding  the  citizens  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  unite  them  against  it,  so  that 
this  people  would  become  as  formidable  from 
its  virtues  as  its  vices. 

§ 3.  Of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

I do  not  here  speak  of  what  may  be  done 
for  what  may  be  designated  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences  : no  one  doubts  but  that  objects 
of  public  utility  ought  to  be  supported  by 
public  contributions. 

But  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  the  embellishment  of  a coun- 
try, of  buildings  of  luxury,  of  objects  of  or- 
nament and  pleasure  — in  a word,  for  these 

• This  was  once  not  an  imaginary  case:  it 
Was  the  case  of  Ireland, 
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works  of  supererogation,  ought  forced  contri. 
butions  to  be  levied  ? Can  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  which  have  no  other  than  this  brilliant 
but  superfluous  destination,  be  justified? 

I would  not  plead  here,  for  that  which  is 
agreeable,  in  opposition  to  what  is  useful, f 
nor  justify  the  starving  of  the  people,  to 
give  feasts  to  a court,  or  pensions  to  buffoons. 
But  one  or  two  reflections  may  be  presented, 
by  way  of  apology : — 

1.  The  amount  expended,  and  which  can 
be  expended,  upon  these  objects,  is  commonly 
but  little,  compared  with  the  mass  of  neces- 
sary contributions.  If  any  one  should  advise 
that  his  portion  of  this  superfluous  expense 
should  be  returned  to  each  person,  would  it 
not  be  an  impalpable  object  ? 

2.  This  supererogatory  part  of  the  taxes, 
being  confounded  with  the  mass  of  those 
which  are  necessary,  its  collection  is  imper- 
ceptible : it  does  not  excite  any  distinct 
sensation,  which  can  give  rise  to  any  distinct 
complaint;  and  the  evil  of  the  first  order, 
being  limited  to  so  trifling  an  amount,  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  an  evil  of  the  second 
order. 

3.  This  luxury  of  pleasure  may  have  a pal- 
pable utility,  by  attracting  a concourse  of 
foreigners,  who  will  spend  their  money  in  the 
country,  and  thus  other  nations  will  by  de- 
grees, be  made  tributary  to  that  which  sways 
the  sceptre  of  fashion.  A country  fertile  in 
amusements,  may  be  considered  as  a great 
theatre,  which  is  supported  in  part  at  the  ex 
pense  of  a crotvd  of  spectators  attracted  from 
all  parts. 

It  may  even  happen  that  this  pre-eminenre 
in  the  objects  of  pleasure,  of  literature,  and 
of  taste,  may  tend  to  conciliate  to  a nation 
the  benevolence  of  other  nations.  Athens, 
which  has  been  called  the  Eye  of  Greece, 
was  more  than  once  saved  by  this  sentiment 
of  respect,  which  its  superiority  of  civiliza- 
tion inspired.  A crown  of  glory,  which  sur- 
rounded this  land  of  the  fine  arts,  served  for 
a long  time  to  conceal  its  weakness ; and 
every  thing  which  W'as  not  barbarous  was 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  city,  the 
centre  of  politeness  and  mental  enjoyment. 

After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  seductive  object  may  be  abandoned,  with- 
out risk,  to  the  single  resource  of  voluntary 
contributions.  At  least,  nothing  essential 
ought  to  have  been  neglected,  before  expenses 
of  mere  ornament  are  undertaken.  Come- 

h I do  not  mean  that  there  is  a real  opposition 
between  the  useful  and  the  agreeable:  every 
thing  which  gives  pleasure  is  useful;  but  in  or- 
dinary language,  that  is  exclusively  called  useful 
which  possesses  a distant  utility ; that  agreealilcy 
which  has  an  immediate  utility,  or  is  limited  to 
present  pleasure.  Very  many  things,  whose  uti- 
lity  is  contested,  have  therefore  a more  certain 
utility  than  those  to  which  this  denomination  is 
appropriated. 
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dians,  painters,  architects  may  be  employed, 
when  the  public  credit  is  satisfied,  when  in- 
dividuals have  been  indemnified  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  Mars,  by  crimes,  and  physical 
calamities,  M'hen  the  support  of  the  indigimt 
has  been  provided  for : until  tlien,  a prefer- 
ence accorded  to  these  brilliant  accessories, 
over  these  objects  of  necessity,  ainnot  be 
justified. 

It  is  even  extremely  contrary  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  reproaches 
are  always  exaggerated,  because  thought  is 
not  required  in  making  (hem,  but  only  passion 
and  temper.  The  extent  to  which  these 
tO()ics  have  been  emplo\ed  in  our  days,  in 
certain  writings,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  people  against  the  government  of  kings, 
is  well  known.  But  though  every  thing 
conspires,  in  this  respect,  to  throw  princes 
into  the  illusion,  have  they  fallen  into  the 
same  excesses,  M'ith  regard  to  the  luxury  of 
amusements,  as  many  republics?  Athens, 
at  the  period  of  its  greatest  dangers,  disre- 
garding equally  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  threats  of  Philip,  recognised  a want 
more  pressing  than  its  defence  — an  object 
more  essential  than  the  maintenance  of  its 
liberty : the  greatest  neglect  of  duty  con- 
sisted in  diverting,  even  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  the  funds  destined  for  the  use  of  a 
theatre.  And  at  Rome,  the  passion  for 
shows  was  carried  almost  to  madness.  It 
became  necessary  to  waste  the  treasures  of 
the  M'orld,  and  to  strip  the  subject  nations, 
in  order  to  captivate  the  sulTrages  of  the 
majesty  of  the  j)Cople.  Terror  Mms  spread 
through  a whole  country,  because  a proconsul 
had  to  give  a fete  at  Rome  ; one  hour  of  the 
glories  of  the  circus  threw  a hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  into 
desj)air, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ATTACKS  UPON  SECURITY. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  some  exam- 
ples of  what  I call  attacks  upon  seewity. 
It  will  be  a means  of  more  clearly  exhibiting 
the  principle,  and  of  shoM'ing  that  what  is 
called  unjust  in  morals,  cannot  be  innocent 
in  politics.  Nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  to  authorize  under  one  name  that  which 
M'ould  be  odious  under  the  other. 

I cannot  refrain  from  noticing  liere  the  ill 
effects  of  one  branch  of  classical  education. 

outh  are  accustomed  from  their  earbest  days 
to  see,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  people, 
public  acts  of  injustice,  atrocious  in  them- 
selves, always  coloured  under  specious  names, 
always  accompanied  by  a pompous  eulogium 
respecting  Roman  virtues.  The  abolition  of 
debts  occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
early  transactions  of  the  Republic.  A return 


of  tne  people  to  mount  Aventine  obliged  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  sponge  over  all  the  rights 
of  creditors.  The  historian  excites  all  our 
interest  in  favour  of  the  fraudulent  debtors 
M'ho  discharged  their  debts  by  a bankruptcy, 
and  does  not  fail  to  render  those  odious  mLo 
M’ere  thus  despoiled  by  an  act  of  violence. 
What  end  M as  ansM’crod  by  this  iniquity  ? 
The  usury,  Mhich  had  served  as  a pretext  for 
this  theft,  M'as  only  augmented  on  the  morrow 
by  this  catastrophe;  for  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  Mas  only  the  price  paid  for  the  risks 
attached  to  the  uncertainty  of  engagements. 
Tlie  foundation  of  their  colonies  has  been 
boasted  of  as  the  M'ork  of  a profound  policy  ; 
it  consisted  always  in  stripping  the  legitimate 
proprietors,  in  a conquered  country,  in  order 
to  create  establishments  of  favour  or  rcM’ard. 
This  exercise  of  power,  so  cruel  in  its  imme- 
tbate  effects,  M'as  disastrous  also  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  Romans,  accustomed  to  violate 
all  the  rights  of  property,  knew  not  where  to 
stop  in  this  course.  From  hence  arose  tliat 
perpetual  demand  for  a new  division  of  the 
lands,  which  tvas  the  perpetual  firebrand  of 
the  seditious,  which  contributed,  under  the 
Triumvirs,  to  a dreadful  system  of  general 
confiscations. 

I'he  history  of  the  Grecian  Republics  is 
full  offactsofthe  same  kind,  always  presented 
in  a plausible  manner,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead superficial  minds.  How  has  reasoning 
been  abused,  respecting  the  division  of  the 
lands  carried  into  effect  by  Lycurgus,  to  serve 
as  a foundation  of  his  M’arrior  institution,  in 
which,  through  the  most  striking  inequality, 
all  the  rights  M'ere  on  one  side  and  all  the 
servitude  on  the  other.* 

The  attacks  upon  security,  which  have 
found  so  many  officious  defenders  tvlien  made 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  not  experi- 
enced the  same  indulgence  M'hen  they  have 
been  made  by  the  monarchs  of  the  East. 
The  despotism  of  a single  person  has  nothing 
seducing,  because  it  too  evidently  refers  to 
himself  alone,  and  because  there  are  a million 
chances  of  suffering  to  one  of  enjoying.  But 
the  despotism  exercised  by  the  multitudo 
deceives  feeble  minds  by  a false  image  of 
public  good : they  place  themselves,  in  ima- 
gination, among  the  great  number  who  com- 
mand, instead  of  supposing  themselves  among 
the  small  number  Mho  give  up  and  M'ho  suffer. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  sultans  and  viziers  in 
peace,  m’c  may  reckon  that  their  injustices 
Mill  not  be  coloured  by  the  flatteries  of  histo- 

• It  appears,  that  of  all  the  establishments  of 
Ivycurgus,  this  division  of  lands  was  that  which 
experienced  the  least  resistance.  This  singular 
phenomenon  can  only  be  explained  by  sunposing, 
that  during  a long  anarchy,  property  had  almost 
lost  its  value.  Even  the  rich  might  gain  by  this 
operation,  because  ten  acres  secure  are  wortli 
more  than  a thousand  insecure. 
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rians  : their  reputation  serves  as  an  antidote 
to  their  example. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  need  not  insist 
npon  such  attacks  as  national  bankruptcies  ; 
but  we  may  remai'k,  in  passing,  a singular 
efFect  of  fidelity  to  engagements,  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  even  of  the  sovereign. 
In  England,  since  the  revolution,  the  engage- 
ments of  the  state  have  always  been  sacred. 
Hence  the  individuals  who  have  treated  with 
the  government  have  never  required  any 
other  pledge  than  their  mortgage  upon  the 
revenue,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  In 
France,  under  the  monarchy,  the  violations 
of  the  public  faith  were  so  frequent,  that 
those  who  made  advances  to  the  government 
were  for  a long  time  in  the  habit  of  them- 
selves collecting  the  taxes,  and  paying  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands.  But  their 
intervention  was  costly  to  the  people,  whom 
they  had  no  interest  in  sparing,  and  still  more 
to  the  king,  whom  they  robbed  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people.  When  the  announcement 
of  a deficiency  alarmed  all  the  creditors  of 
the  state,  this  class,  so  interested  in  England 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  in 
France,  showed  itself  desirous  of  a revolu- 
tion. Each  one  believed  he  saw  his  security 
in  taking  from  the  sovereign  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  placing  it  in  the 
bands  of  a national  council.  In  what  man- 
ner the  event  corresponded  with  their  hopes, 
is  well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  less  inte- 
resting to  observe,  that  the  downfal  of  this 
monarchy,  which  ajipeared  immoveable,  was 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mistrust, 
founded  upon  many  violations  of  public  faith. 

But  amid  so  many  attacks  upon  security, 
made  through  ignorance,  from  inadvertency, 
or  from  false  reasons,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  a few  : — 

1.  We  may  consider  under  this  point  of 
view,  all  mis-seated  taxes;  for  example,  dis- 
proportioned  taxes,  which  spare  the  rich  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  poor.  The  weight  of 
this  evdl  is  further  aggravated  by  a feeling  of 
injustice,  when  one  is  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  would  be  required,  if  all  others  inte- 
rested paid  ill  the  same  proportion. 

Statute  labour  is  the  height  of  inequality, 
when  it  falls  upon  those  who  have  only  their 
hands  for  their  patrimony. 

Taxes  levied  upon  uncertain  funds,  upon 
persons  who  may  not  have  wherewith  to  pay. 
The  evil  then  takes  another  direction : the 
individual  being  unable  to  pay  the  tax  on  ac- 
count of  his  indigence,  finds  himself  subject 
to  graver  evils.  Instead  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  tax,  the  sufferings  of  privation 
are  experienced ; for  this  reason,  a capitation 
tax  is  bad  ; because  a man  has  a head,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  has  any  thing  else. 

Taxes  which  reytraiu  trade ; monopolies: 


close  corporations.  The  trite  metbo^qf /?-, 
timating  these  taxes  is  not  (iy  cpnSWelfi^ 
what  they  yield,  but  what  they  prev^tffm 
acquisition  of. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
may  be  followed  by  physical  privations,  dis- 
eases, and  even  death  itself;  and  no  one  per- 
ceive the  cause.  These  sufferings,  caused  by 
an  error  in  government,  become  confounded 
with  natural  evils  which  cannot  be  prevented. 

Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  lands  alienated 
during  life.  It  is  want,  in  general,  which 
leads  to  these  sales ; and  the  exchequer,  by 
intervening  at  this  period  of  distress,  levies 
an  extraordinary  fine  upon  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual. 

Taxes  upon  public  sales;  upon  goods  sold 
by  auction.  Here  the  distress  is  clearly 
proved:  it  is  extreme,  and  the  fiscal  injus- 
tice is  manifest. 

Taxes  upon  law  proceedings.  These  include 
all  kinds  of  attacks  upon  security,  since  they 
amount  to  a refusal  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  to  all  those  who  cannot  pay  for  them 
They  consequently  offer  a hope  of  impunity 
to  crime  : the  criminal  has  only  to  choose,  for 
the  object  of  his  injustice,  individuals  who 
cannot  afford  to  furnish  the  advances  for  a 
judicial  suit,  or  to  run  its  risks. 

2.  The  forced  raising  of  the  value  of  money, 
another  attack  upon  security.  This  is  a bank- 
ruptcy, since  it  is  not  paying  all  that  is  due? 
a fraudulent  bankruptcy,  since  there  is  a sem- 
blance of  payment ; and  an  unskilful  fraud, 
since  it  deceives  no  one.  It  is  also  propor 
tionably  an  abolition  of  debts ; for  the  thefi 
that  the  prince  practises  upon  his  creditors, 
he  authorizes  every  debtor  to  practise  upon 
his  own,  without  producing  any  advantage 
to  the  public  treasury.  Is  this  course  of  in- 
justice accomplished?  The  operation,  after 
having  weakened  confidence,  ruined  the  ho- 
nest citizens,  enriched  the  rogues,  deranged 
commerce,  disturbed  the  system  of  taxes, 
and  caused  a thousand  evils  to  individuals, 
does  not  leave  the  least  advantage  to  the 
government  which  is  dishonoured  by  it.  E.x- 
pense  and  receipt  are  all  altered  in  the  same 
proportions. 

3.  Forced  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
Viewed  as  a question  of  political  economy 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  by  a law 

i is  an  injury  to  the  public  wealth,  because  it 
'*  acts  as  a prohibition  of  particular  premiums 
for  the  importation  of  foreign  capital : i( 
acts  as  a prohibition,  in  many  cases,  of  no 
branches  of  commerce,  and  even  of  old  onto, 
if  the  legal  rate  of  interest  be  not  sufficient 
to  balance  the  risks  of  the  capitalists. 

But  viewed  in  relation  to  the  more  imme- 
diate question  of  security,  it  is  to  take  from 
the  lenders,  to  give  to  the  borrowers.  When 
the  rate  of  interest  is  reduced  a fifth,  the 
effect  as  to  the  lenders  is  the  same  us  if  tJiify 
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wflrc  every  year  stripped  by  robbers  of  the 
fifth  part  of  their  fortune. 

If  the  legislator  find  it  good  to  tabe  from 
a particular  class  of  citizens  a fifth  of  their 
revenue,  why  should  he  stop  there?  — why 
not  take  another  fifth  — and  yet  another  ? If 
this  first  reduction  answer  its  end,  the  last 
reduction  will  answer  it  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ; and  if  the  measure  be  good  in  the  one 
case,  tvhy  should  it  be  bad  in  the  other  ? 
When  he  stops,  he  ought  to  have  a reason 
for  stopping ; but  the  reason  which  would 
hinder  him  from  taking  the  second  step, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  his  taking 
the  first. 

This  operation  resembles  an  act  by  which 
the  rent  of  land  should  be  diminished,  under 
pretence  that  the  proprietors  are  useless  con- 
sumers, and  the  farmers  productive  labourers. 

If  you  shake  the  principle  of  security  as  to 
one  class  of  citizens,  you  shake  it  as  to  all ; 
the  bundle  of  concord  is  its  emblem. 

4.  General  confiscations.  I refer  to  this 
head  those  vexations  e.xercised  upon  a sect, 
upon  a party,  upon  a class  of  men,  under  the 
vague  pretence  of  some  political  offence,  in 
such  manner  that  the  imposition  of  the  con- 
fiscation is  pretended  to  be  employed  as  a 
punishment,  when  in  truth  the  crime  is  only 
a pretence  for  the  imposition  of  the  confis- 
cation. History  presents  many  examples  of 
such  robberies.  The  Jews  have  often  been 
the  object  of  them:  they  were  too  rich  not 
to  be  always  culpable.  The  financiers,  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  for  the  same  reason, 
were  subjected  to  what  were  called  burning 
chambers.  When  the  succession  to  the  throne 
W'as  unsettled,  every  body,  at  the  death  of 
the  sovereign,  might  become  culpable,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  formed  a trea- 
sury of  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  successor. 
In  a republic  torn  by  factions,  one  half  of 
the  nation  became  rebels  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  half.  When  the  system  of  confications 
was  admitted,  the  parties,  as  was  the  case  at 
Rome,  alternately  devoured  each  other. 

The  crimes  of  the  powerful,  and  especially 
the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  in  democra- 
cies, have  always  found  apologists.  “ The 
greater  part  of  these  large  fortunes,”  it  has 
been  said,  “have  been  founded  in  injustice 
and  that  was  only  restored  to  the  public 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  public.”  To 
reason  in  this  manner,  is  to  open  an  unlimited 
career  to  tyranny : it  is  to  allow  it  to  pre- 
sume the  crime,  instead  of  proving  it.  By 
means  of  this  logic,  it  is  impossible  to  be  rich 
and  to  be  innocent.  Ought  so  grave  a pu- 
nishment as  confiscation  to  be  inflicted  bv 
wholesale,  without  e.xamination,  without  de- 
tail, without  proof?  A procedure  which 
would  be  deemed  atrocious  if  it  were  em- 
ployed against  a single  person  — does  it  be- 
come lawful  when  employed  against  an  entire 


class  of  citizens?  Can  the  evil  which  is  done 
be  disregarded,  because  there  is  a multitude 
of  sufferers,  whose  cries  are  confounded  to- 
gether in  their  common  shipwreck  ? To  de- 
spoil the  great  proprietors,  upon  pretence 
that  some  one  of  their  ancestors  acquired 
their  wealth  by  unjust  methods,  is  to  bom- 
bard a city  because  it  is  suspected  that  it  en- 
closes some  thieves. 

5.  Dissolution  of  monastic  orders  and  con- 
vents. The  decree  for  their  abolition  was 
signed  by  reason  itself ; but  its  execution 
ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned  to  pre- 
judice and  avarice.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  prohibit  these  societies  from  re- 
ceiving new  members.  They  would  thus 
have  been  gradually  abolished ; individuals 
would  not  have  suffered  any  privation.  The 
successive  savings  might  have  been  applied 
to  useful  objects ; and  philosophy  would  have 
applauded  an  operation  excellent  in  principle, 
and  gentle  in  execution.  But  this  slow  pro- 
ceeding is  not  that  followed  by  avarice.  It 
seems  that  the  sovereigns,  in  dissolving  these 
societies,  have  sought  to  punish  the  indivi- 
duals for  wrongs  which  they  had  received 
from  the  societies.  Instead  of  considering 
them  as  orphans  and  invalids,  who  deserved 
all  the  compassion  of  the  legislator,  they 
looked  upon  them  as  enemies  who  were 
treated  with  favour,  when,  though  reduced 
from  opulence,  they  were  allowed  simple 
necessaries. 

6.  Suppression  of  places  and  pensions, 
without  indemnifying  the  individuals  who  had 
possessed  them.  This  kind  of  attack  upon 
security  deserves  more  particular  mention, 
because,  instead  of  being  blamed  as  an  injus- 
tice, it  is  often  approved  as  an  act  of  good 
government  and  economy.  Envy  is  never 
more  at  ease  than  when  it  is  able  to  conceal 
itself  under  the  mask  of  the  public  good : 
but  the  public  good  only  demands  the  reform 
of  useless  places — it  does  not  demand  the 
misery  of  the  individuals  holding  the  place 
reformed. 

The  principle  of  security  requires,  that  in 
all  reforms  the  indemnity  should  be  complete. 
The  only  benefit  that  can  be  legitimately 
derived  from  them  is  limited  to  the  conver- 
sion of  perpetual  into  transitory  charges. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  immediate  suppression 
of  these  places  is  a gain  to  the  public  ? It 
would  be  a sophism.  The  sum  in  question 
w'ould  without  doubt,  considered  in  itself,  be 
a gain  if  it  came  from  abroad,  if  it  were 
gained  by  commerce,  &c;  but  it  is  not  a gain 
when  drawn  from  the  hands  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  form  a part  of  the  public.  Would 
a family  be  enriched  because  the  father  had 
taken  every  thing  from  one  of  his  children, 
the  better  to  endow  the  others  ? But  even 
in  this  case,  the  stripping  of  one  son  would 
increase  the  inheritance  of  his  brothers : the 
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evil  would  not  be  pure  loss;  it  would  produre 
some  portion  of  good.  But  when  it  refers  to 
the  public,  the  profit  of  a suppressed  place 
is  divided  among  all,  whilst  the  loss  presses 
altogether  upon  a single  person.  The  profit 
spread  among  the  multitude  divides  itself 
into  impalpable  parts ; the  whole  loss  is  felt 
by  him  who  supports  it  alone.  The  result  of 
the  operation  is  in  no  respect  to  enrich  the 
the  party  who  gains,  but  to  impoverish  him 
who  loses.  Instead  of  one  place  suppressed, 
suppose  a thousand,  ten  thousand,  a hundred 
thousand ; the  total  disadvantage  remains 
the  same.  The  spoil  taken  from  thousands  of 
individuals  must  be  divided  among  millions  : 
your  public  places  would  every  where  pre- 
sent you  with  unfortunate  citizens,  whom 
you  would  have  plunged  into  indigence ; 
whilst  you  would  scarcely  see  a single  indi- 
vidual sensibly  enriched  by  these  cruel  ope- 
rations. The  groans  of  sorrow  and  the  cries 
of  despair  would  resound  on  all  sides;  the 
shouts  of  joy,  if  there  were  any  such,  would 
not  be  the  expression  of  happiness,  but  of 
the  antipathy  which  rejoices  in  the  misery  of 
its  victims.  Ministers  of  kings  and  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  by  the  misery  of  individuals 
that  you  can  procure  the  happiness  of  nations  : 
the  altar  of  the  public  good  does  not  de- 
mand more  barbarous  sacrifices  than  that  of 
the  Divinity. 

I cannot  yet  quit  this  subject ; it  appears 
so  essential,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
princijjle  of  security,  to  trace  the  error  into 
all  its  retreats. 

How  do  individuals  deceive  themselves  or 
others  with  regard  to  such  great  injustice? 
They  have  recourse  to  certain  pompous  max- 
ims, in  which  there  is  a mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  which  give  to  a question,  in 
itself  simple,  an  air  of  profundity  and  politi- 
cal mystery.  “ I'he  interest  of  individuals,” 
it  is  said,  “ought  to  give  way  to  the  public 
interest.”  But  what  does  this  mean?  Is  not 
one  individual  as  mucli  a part  of  the  public 
as  another  ? This  public  interest  which  you 
personify,  is  only  an  abstract  term:  it  repre- 
sents only  the  mass  of  the  interests  of  indi- 
duals. They  ought  all  to  be  taken  account 
of,  instead  of  considering  some  as  every 
thing,  and  the  rest  as  nothing.  If  it  be  pro- 
per to  sacrifice  the  fortune  of  one  individual, 
in  order  to  augment  the  fortune  of  others,  it 
would  be  still  better  to  sacufice  a second,  a 
third,  even  a hundred,  even  a thousand  with- 
out it  being  possible  to  assign  any  limits;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  those  you 
have  sacrificed,  you  always  have  the  same 
reason  for  adding  one  more.  In  a word,  the 
interest  of  the  first  is  sacred,  or  the  interest 
of  no  one  can  be  so. 

Individniil  interests  are  the  only  real  inte- 
rests. Take  care  of  individuals;  never  in- 
jure them,  or  sulfer  them  to  be  iniured,  and 
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you  will  have  done  enough  for  the  public. 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  there  are  men  so 
absurd  as  to  love  posterity  better  than  the 
present  generation  ; to  prefer  the  man  who 
is  not,  to  him  who  is ; to  torment  the  living, 
under  pretence  of  promoting  the  happiness 
of  those  who  are  not  born,  and  who  may 
never  be  born  ? 

In  a multitude  of  occasions,  the  men  who 
suffer  by  the  operation  of  any  law  have  not 
dared  to  make  themselves  heard,  or  have  not 
been  listened  to,  on  account  of  this  obscure 
and  false  noticn,  that  private  interest  ought 
to  give  way  to  the  public  interest.  But  if 
this  were  a question  of  generosity,  who  ought 
the  rather  to  exercise  it  ? All  towards  one, 
or  one  towards  all?  Who,  then,  is  the  greatest 
egotist  — he  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he 
has  ? or  he  who  wishes  to  take,  and  even  to 
seize  by  force,  that  which  belongs  to  another? 
An  injury  felt,  and  a benefit  not  felt,  such 
is  the  result  of  these  fine  operations  in  which 
the  interest  of  individuals  is  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  public. 

I conclude  by  a grand  general  considera- 
tion. The  more  the  principle  of  property  is 
respected,  the  more  is  it  strengthened  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Small  attacks  upon 
this  principle  prepare  for  greater.  It  has  re- 
quired a long  period  to  attain  to  the  point 
at  which  we  have  arrived  in  civilized  society; 
but  fatal  experience  has  shown  with  what 
facility  security  may  be  overturned,  and  how 
the  savage  instinct  of  robbery  may  assume  an 
ascendancy  over  the  laws.  The  people  and 
governments  are  in  this  respect  only  like 
tame  lions  : if  they  taste  blood,  their  natural 
ferocity  is  rekindled  : — 

“ Si  torrida  parvus 

Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furorque: 
Admonitaeque  tument  gu.stato  sanguine  fauces 
Fervet,  et  a trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistro.” 

Lucan,  iv. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OP  FORCED  EXCHANGF-S. 

“ A.CCORDING  to  Xenophon,  Astyages  once 
asked  of  Cyrus  an  account  of  his  last  lesson  • 
There  was,  said  he,  in  our  school  a great  hoy, 
who,  having  a little  coat,  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
companions  who  was  of  small  stature,  and 
took  from  him  his  coat,  which  was  larger : 
our  master  having  made  me  the  judge  in  this 
quarrel,  I decided  that  things  should  be  left 
as  they  were,  and  that  the  one  and  the  other 
would  thus  '>e  better  accommodated  in  this 
respect:  upon  which  he  showed  me  that  I had 
decided  wrongly,  for  1 had  only  considered 
what  was  fitting,  whilst  1 ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  [>rovided  for  what  was  just, 
'vhich  would  not  allow  any  one  to  be^lorced 
with  regard  to  what  belonged  to  him.  ’ Mo.i- 
taigne’s  Essays,  Book  I.  ch.  24. 
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l.et  us  see  what  ought  to  be  thought  of 
this  derision.  At  the  tirst  glance  it  seems 
that  a forced  exrhange  is  not  contrary  to 
security,  provided  that  an  equal  value  is  re- 
ceived. How  can  I have  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  law,  if,  after  it  has  had  its  full  elfect, 
the  mass  of  mv  fortune  remain  the  same  as 
before?  If  one  has  giiitied,  without  another 
having  lost,  the  operation  appears  good. 

No  : it  is  not.  He  wliom  you  consider  to 
have  lost  nothing  by  the  forced  e.xchange, 
has  really  experienced  a loss.  As  all  things, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  may  have  ditier- 
ent  values  to  diifereut  persons,  according  to 
circumstances,  every  one  expects  to  enjoy 
the  favourable  chances  which  may  augment 
the  value  of  any  part  of  his  property.  If 
the  house  which  Peter  occupies  is  of  greater 
value  to  Paul  than  to  Peter,  this  would  not 
be  a good  reason  for  gratifying  Paul,  by 
obliging  Peter  to  give  it  up  to  him,  for  what 
miglit  be  of  the  same  value  to  him.  This 
would  be  to  deprive  Peter  of  the  natural  be- 
nefit which  he  might  have  expected  to  derive 
from  this  circumstance. 

Hut  if  Paul  should  say,  that  for  the  benefit 
of  peace,  he  has  olfered  a price  above  the 
ordinary  value  of  the  house,  and  that  bis  ad- 
versary only  refuses  from  obstinacy ; it  may 
be  replied  to  him,  This  surplus,  that  you 
pretend  to  have  olfered,  is  only  a supposition 
on  your  part:  the  contrary  supposition  is  just 
as  probable;  for  if  you  have  offered  more 
than  the  house  is  wortli,  he  would  have  has- 
tened to  seize  so  fortunate  a circumstance, 
which  might  never  recur,  and  the  bargain 
would  have  soon  been  concluded  to  his  sa- 
tisfaction : if  he  does  not  accept  it,  it  is  a 
proof  that  you  have  been  deceived  in  the  es- 
timation you  have  made,  and  that  if  you  take 
his  house  from  him,  upon  the  conditions  you 
have  propo.sed,  his  fortune  will  be  injured,  if 
not  with  reference  to  what  he  possesses,  at 
least  with  reference  to  what  he  has  a right 
to  require. 

No,  replies  Paul;  he  knows  that  my  valua- 
tion is  higher  than  any  he  can  expect  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things:  but  he  knows  my 
necessity,  and  he  refuses  a reasonable  offer, 
in  order  to  derive  an  abusive  advantage  from 
iny  situation. 

The  following  principle  may  serve  to  re- 
move the  dilliculty  between  Peter  and  Paul. 
Things  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes: 
those  which  have  commonly  only  an  intrinsic 
value,  and  those  which  are  susc.  ptible  of  a 
value  ill  affection.  Ordinary  houses,  a field 
cultivated  in  an  ordinary  manner,  a stack  of 
corn  or  hay,  the  common  productions  of  ma- 
nufactures, appear  to  belong  to  this  first  class. 
To  the  second  may  be  referred  a pleasure- 
garden,  a library,  statues,  pictures,  collections 
of  natural  history.  As  to  objects  of  this  kind, 
the  exchange  ought  never  to  bo  forced ; it 
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is  not  possible  to  appreciate  the  value  that 
the  feeling  of  affection  may  give  them.  But 
objects  of  the  first  class  may  be  subjecteu 
to  forced  exchanges,  if  this  be  the  only  me- 
thod of  preventing  great  losses.  I possess  an 
estate  of  considerable  value,  to  which  I can 
only  go  by  a road  which  borders  on  a river. 
The  river  overflows  and  destroys  the  road : 
my  neighbour  obstinately  refuses  me  a pas- 
sage over  a strip  of  land  which  is  not  worth 
one  hundredth  part  of  my  estate : ought  1 to 
lose  all  my  benefit,  from  the  caprice  or  the 
enmity  of  an  unreasonable  man  ? 

Blit  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  so  delicate  a 
principle,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  down 
strict  rules.  I say,  then,  that  exclianges  may 
lie  forced,  in  order  to  prevent  great  loss  j (IS 
in  the  case  of  land  rendered  inaccessible,  un- 
less a passage  is  taken  across  that  of  a neigh- 
bour. 

It  is  in  England  that  all  the  scruples  of 
the  legislator  in  this  respect  should  be  ob- 
served, in  order  to  understand  all  the  respect 
which  ought  to  be  borne  to  property.  Is  a 
new  road  to  be  opened?  In  the  first  place,  an 
act  of  parliament  is  necessary,  and  all  the 
parties  interested  are  heard:  afterwards  the 
assignment  of  an  equitable  indeiiiiiity  only  to 
the  proprietors  is  not  considered  sullicient ; 
but  with  regard  to  olijects  which  may  pos- 
sess a value  in  affection,  such  as  bouses  and 
gardens,  they  are  protected  against  the  law 
itself  by  being  recognised  as  exceptions. 

These  operations  may  also  be  justified, 
when  the  obstinacy  of  an  individual,  or  a 
small  number  of  persons,  is  manifestly  in- 
jurious to  the  advantage  of  a great  number. 
It  is  thus  that  the  inclosure  of  commons  in 
England  is  not  stopped  by  certain  opposi 
tions,  and  that,  for  the  convenience  and  sa- 
lubrity of  towns,  the  sale  of  houses  is  often 
forced  by  law. 

The  question  discussed  here  relates  only 
to  forced  exchanges,  and  not  to  forcible  re- 
movals; for  a removal  which  should  not  be 
an  exchange  — a removal  without  an  equiva- 
lent, were  it  even  for  the  profit  of  the  state, 
would  he  a pure  injustice,  an  act  of  power 
devoid  of  the  softening  necessary  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  principle  of  utility. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

POWER  OF  THF.  LAWS  OVER  EXPECTATION. 

The  legislator  is  not  the  master  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  human  heart : he  is  only  their 
interpreter  and  their  servant.  The  gooi.ness 
of  his  laws  depends  upon  their  conformity  to 
the  general  expectation.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  him  rightly  to  understand 
the  direction  of  this  expectation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  concert  with  it.  Such  is  the 
object  iu  view:  let  ua  proceed  to  the  exa 
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mination  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
accomplishinent 

1.  The  first  of  these  conditions,  hut  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  to  be  attained, 
is.  that  the  laws  p>ay  be  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  expectation.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose a new  people,  a generation  of  children  : 
the  legislator,  finding  no  expectations  formed 
which  could  oppose  ins  views,  might  fashion 
them  at  his  pleasure,  as  the  sculptor  fashions 
a block  of  marble.  But  as  there  already 
exists  among  all  people  a multitude  of  expec- 
tations, founded  upon  ancient  laws  or  ancient 
usages,  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  employ  a 
sy  stem  of  conciliations  and  concessions,  which 
constantly  restrain  him. 

The  first  laws  themselves  have  always 
found  some  expectations  i’ormed  ; for  we  have 
seen,  that  before  the  laws  there  existed  a 
feeble  kind  of  property;  that  is  to  say,  a 
certain  expectation  of  keeping  what  each  one 
had  acquired : hence  the  laws  have  received 
tlieir  first  direction  from  these  anterior  ex- 
pectations ; they  have  given  birth  to  new 
ones,  they  have  excavated  the  bed  in  which 
desires  and  hopes  have  flowed.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  any  change  in  the  laws  of 
property,  without  more  or  less  disturbing  the 
established  current,  and  without  its  opposing 
a greater  or  less  resistance. 

Do  you  wish  to  establish  a law  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  actual  expectations  of  men  V If  it 
is  possible,  let  it  begin  to  have  effect  at  a 
distant  period  : the  present  generation  will 
perceive  no  change,  and  the  rising  generation 
will  be  all  prepared  for  it ; you  will  find 
among  its  youth,  auxiliaries  against  tlie  ancient 
opinions  ; you  will  not  injure  existing  inte- 
rests, because  they  will  have  leisure  to  prepare 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  Every  thing 
will  become  smooth  before  you,  because  you 
will  have  prevented  the  birth  of  expectations 
which  would  have  been  opposed  to  you. 

2.  Second  condition  — Let  the  laws  be 
known.  A law  which  is  unknown  can  have 
no  efiect  upon  e.xpectation : it  does  not  serve 
to  prevent  an  opposite  expectation. 

This  condition,  it  may  be  said,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  upon 
the  measii-  -s  taken  for  its  promulgation. 
These  mtasures  may  be  sufficient  for  their 
object,  whatever  may  be  the  law. 

This  reasoning  is  more  specious  than  true. 
There  arc  some  laws  naturally  more  easily 
understood  than  others ; such  are,  laws  con- 
formable to  expectations  already  formed ; laws 
which  repose  upon  natural  e.xpectations. 
This  natural  expectation,  this  expectation 
produced  bv  earlv  habit,  may  be  founded  upon 
superstition,  upon  a hurtful  prejudice,  or  upon 
a sentiment  of  utility  : this  is  of  no  impor- 
tance ; the  law  which  is  contorined  to  it 
maintains  its  place  in  the  mind  without  effort; 
it  was  there  so  to  speak,  betore  it  was  pro- 
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mulgated ; it  was  there  before  it  received  th« 
sanctioii  of  the  legislator.  But  a law  opposed 
to  this  natural  expectation,  is  understood 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  is  with  still 
greater  difficulty  imprinted  upon  the  memory: 
it  is  another  disposition  of  things,  which  al- 
ways presents  itself  to  the  mind ; whilst  the 
new  law,  altogether  strange,  and  w'ithout 
roots,  tends  incessantly  to  slip  from  the 
place  in  w’hich  it  is  only  artificially  fixed. 

Codes  of  ritual  observances,  among  others, 
possess  this  inconvenience,  that  their  fantastic 
and  arbitrary  rules,  never  being  vvell  known, 
fatigue  the  understanding  and  the  memory ; 
and  the  subject  of  them,  always  fearing, 
always  at  fault,  always  fancying  himself 
morally  diseased,  can  never  reckon  upon  his 
inno(;ence,  and  lives  in  want  of  perpetual 
absolutions. 

Natural  expectation  directs  itself  towards 
the  laws  wdiicli  are  most  important  to  society, 
and  the  foreigner  who  should  be  guilty  of 
theft,  fraud,  or  assassination,  w'ould  not  be 
permitted  to  plead  his  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  tlie  country,  because  he  could  not  but  have 
known  that  acts,  so  manifestly  hurtful,  were 
every  where  considered  as  crimes. 

3.  Third  condition  — That  the  laws  should 
he  consistent  with  themselves.  1 his  principle 
has  a close  relation  with  the  preceding  one ; 
but  it  will  serve  to  place  a great  truth  in  a 
ticw  light.  When  the  laws  liave  established 
<.  ertain  arrangement  upon  a principle  ge- 
neially  admitted,  every  arrangement  in  con- 
formity W'ith  this  principle  will  naturally  be 

conformable  to  the  general  expectation 

Every  analogous  law  is,  so  to  speak,  presumed 
beforehand : every  new  application  of  the 
principle  contributes  to  strengthen  it.  But 
a law  w'hich  does  not  possess  this  cliaracter 
dwells  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind,  and  the 
influence  of  the  principle  to  which  it  is  op- 
posed is  a power  which  incessantly  tends  to 
ex{)el  it  from  the  memory. 

'1  hat  cat  the  death  of  a man,  his  goods 
should  be  ticansmilted  to  his  nearest  relations, 
is  a rule  generally  admitte.l,  to  which  expec- 
tations naturally  direct  themselves.  A law 
respecting  successions,  which  should  be  con- 
sistent with  this  rule,  would  obtain  general 
approbation,  and  would  be  understood  by 
every  mind.  But  the  more  this  principle  is 
disregarded,  by  the  admission  of  exceptions, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  comprehend 
and  to  retain  them.  The  Common  Law  of 
England  offers  a striking  example.  It  is  so 
complicated  with  regard  to  the  descent  of 
property  ; it  admits  distinctions  so  singular  ; 
the  previous  decisions,  which  serve  to  regu- 
late it,  are  so  subtilized,  that  not  only  is  it 
impossible  for  simple  good  sense  to  presume 
them,  it  is  also  cilficult  for  it  to  conqirehend 
them.  It  is  a study  profound  as  that  of  the 
most  abstract  sciences  : it  belongs  only  to  a 
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small  number  of  privileged  men  : it  has  been 
neres-sary  even  for  them  to  subdivide  them- 
selves; for  no  one  lawyer  pretends  to  under- 
stand the  whole.  Such  has  been  the  fruit  of 
a too  superstitious  respect  for  antiquity. 

When  new  laws  happen  to  oppose  a prin- 
ciple established  by  former  laws,  the  stronger 
this  principle  is,  the  more  hateful  appears  the 
inconsistency.  'I  here  results  a contradiction 
of  opinions,' and  the  disappointed  expectant 
accuses  the  legislator  of  tyrr.any. 

In  Turkey,  when  a man  in  office  dies,  the 
Sultan  appropriates  to  himself  all  his  fortune, 
at  the  expense  of  his  children,  who  fall  at 
once  from  opulence  to  misery.  This  law, 
which  overturns  all  the  natural  expectations, 
is  probably  derived  from  certain  other  eastern 
governments,  in  which  it  is  less  inconsistent 
and  less  odious,  because  the  sovereign  only 
confers  office  upon  eunuchs. 

4.  Fourth  condition  — It  is  only  possible  to 
make  laws  truly  consistent,  by  fullowing  the 
pririniiile  of  utiliti/.  This  is  the  general  point 
of  union  for  all  expectations. 

Still  a law  conformed  to  utility  may  be 
found  opposed  to  public  opinion.  13ut  this  is 
only  an  accidental  and  transient  circumstance : 
it  is  only  necessary  to  render  this  conformity 
sensible,  in  order  to  bring  back  all  minds. 
As  soon  as  the  veil  which  hides  it  is  with- 
drawn, expecttition  wall  be  satisfied,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  reconciled.  But  the  more  it  is 
certain  that  the  laws  are  conformed  to  utility, 
the  more  manifest  will  that  utility  become. 
If  a quality  be  attributed  to  a subject  which 
does  not  possess  it,  the  triumph  of  this  error 
may  not  endure  for  a day:  a single  ray  of 
light  is  sufficient  to  dissi|)ate  the  illusion. 
But  a quality  which  really  exists,  though 
unknown,  may  be  happily  discovered  at  any 
instant.  At  the  first  moment,  an  innovation 
is  surrounded  by  an  impure  atmosphere:  a 
collection  of  clouds,  formed  by  caprice  and 
prejudice,  floats  around  it;  its  form  is  dis- 
torted by  the  refractions  caused  by  these 
deceptive  mediums  : it  requires  time  for  the 
eye  to  fix  itself,  and  to  separate  from  the 
object  every  thing  which  is  foreign  to  it. 
But,  by  degrees,  just  views  will  gain  the  as- 
cendency. If  the  first  efforts  are  not  suc- 
cessful, the  second  attempts  will  be  more 
fortunate  ; because  the  point  of  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  will  be  better  known.  The  plan 
which  favours  the  greatest  number  of  inte- 
rests cannot  fail  at  last  to  obtain  the  greatest 
number  of  suffrages ; and  the  useful  novelty, 
atfirst  repelled  with  disgust,  will  soon  become 
so  familiar  that  its  beginning  will  not  be  re- 
collected. 

5.  Fifth  condition  — Method  in  the  laws. 
An  error  in  form  in  a code  of  law  may  pro- 
duce, with  respect  to  its  influence  upon 
expectation,  the  same  inconvenience  as  inco- 
herence and  inconsistency.  There  may  result 
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from  it  the  same  difficulty  of  comprehension 
and  retention.  Every  man  has  his  determi- 
nate measure  of  understanding : the  more 
complex  the  law,  the  greater  the  number  of 
those  who  cannot  understand  it.  Hence  it 
will  be  less  known ; it  will  have  less  hold 
upon  men ; it  will  not  occur  to  their  minds 
on  the  occasions  on  which  it  ought,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  it  will  deceive  them,  and  give 
birth  to  false  expectations.  Both  the  style 
and  arrangement  ought  to  be  simple.  The 
law  should  be  a manual  of  instruction  for 
every  individual,  and  he  ought  to  bo  able  to 
consult  it,  under  all  his  doubts,  without  re- 
quiring an  interpreter. 

The  more  conformable  laws  arc  to  the 
principle  of  utility,  the  more  simple  will  be 
their  systematic  arrangement. 

A system  founded  upon  a single  principle 
might  be  as  simple  in  its  form  as  in  its  foun- 
dation. It  only  is  susceptible  of  a natural 
arrangement  and  a familiar  nomenclature. 

0.  Sixth  condition  — For  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  expectation,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  law  should  be  present  to  the  mind 
as  about  to  he  e.cecuted;  or  at  least,  no  reason 
should  be  perceived  to  lead  to  a contrary 
presumption. 

Does  a man  hope  easily  to  escape  from  the 
law  ? He  forms  an  expectation  in  a manner 
opposed  to  the  law.  The  law  is  therefore 
useless ; it  only  retains  its  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishment ; and  these  inefficacious 
punishments  are  another  evil  with  which  to 
reproach  the  law.  Despicable  in  its  weakness, 
hateful  in  its  strength,  it  is  always  bad, 
whether  it  reach  the  guilty,  or  they  enjoy 
impunity. 

This  princii)le  has  been  often  disregarded 
in  a striking  manner:  for  example,  when, 
under  the  banking  system  of  the  projector 
Law,  people  were  prohibited  from  retaining 
in  their  own  hands  more  thiun  a certain  sum 
of  money,  every  one  presumed  upon  a suc- 
cessful disobedience  to  this  law. 

A multitude  of  prohibitory  commercial 
laws  are  defective  in  this  respect.  This  mul- 
titude of  easily  eluded  regulations  forms,  so 
to  speak,  an  immoral  lottery,  in  which  indi- 
viduals speculate  in  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

This  principle  forms  a good  reason  for 
placing  the  domestic  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  husband.  If  it  had  been  given  to  the 
wife,  the  physical  power  being  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  legal  power  on  the  other  side, 
discord  would  have  been  eternal.  If  equality 
had  been  established  between  them,  this 
nominal  equality  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained, because,  between  two  opposite  wnlls, 
one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  turn  the 
scale.  The  subsisting  arrangement  is  there- 
fore most  favourable  to  the  peace  of  families, 
because,  by  making  both  powers  to  act  in 
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concert,  every  thing  has  been  done  which  is 
necessary  for  its  exercise. 

This  same  principle  will  be  very  useful  in 
assisting  in  the  resolution  of  some  problems 
which  have  too  much  embarrassed  lawyers, 
such  as  this  : in  a certain  case,  ought  a thing 
found  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the 
linder  ? The  more  easily  he  can  appropriate 
the  thing  independently  of  the  law,  the  more 
desirable  is  it,  not  to  make  a law  which  shall 
disappoint  this  expectation : or,  in  other 

words,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  elude  the  law, 
the  more  cruel  would  it  be  to  make  a law 
wliich,  appearing  to  the  mind  almost  incapa- 
ble of  execution,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
evil  when  it  should  chance  to  be  executed. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example : Sup- 
pose I find  a diamond  in  the  earth:  my  first 
movement  will  be  to  say  this  is  mine;  and 
the  expectation  of  keeping  it  will  naturally 
be  formed  at  the  same  moment,  not  only  from 
tlie  inclination  of  the  desires,  but  also  from 
analogy  with  the  habitual  ideas  of  property: 
l.st,  1 have  possession  of  it,  and  this  posses- 
sion alone  is  a good  title,  when  there  is  no 
opposite  title,  '^diy.  Its  discovery  is  due  to 
me : it  is  1 who  have  drawn  this  diamond 
from  tlie  dust,  in  which  it  was  unknown  to 
all  the  world,  and  where  it  was  of  no  value. 

I may  flatter  myself  with  keeping  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  in 
opposition  to  tlie  laws  themselves,  because 
it  will  be  enough  if  1 can  hide  it  till  I have 
a pretence  for  making  it  to  he  believed  that 
1 have  acquired  it  by  some  other  title.  Hence, 
when  the  law  would  dispose  of  it  in  favour 
of  some  other  person  than  me,  it  docs  not 
hinder  this  first  movement,  this  hope  of 
keeping  it ; and  therefore,  by  taking  it  from 
me,  it  makes  me  experience  that  pain  of  dis- 
appointed expectation,  which  is  commonly 
called  injustice  or  tyranny.  This  reason 
would  therefore  he  sutficient  for  giving  a 
thing  found  to  the  finder,  unless  there  he  a 
stronger  opposite  reason. 

'I’his  rule  might  therefore  vary  according 
to  the  chance  which  the  thing  naturally  pre- 
sents of  its  being  kept  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws : a vessel  shipwrecked,  that 
1 have  been  the  first  to  discover  upon  the 
shore  — a mine  — an  island  that  I may  have 
discovered,  are  objects  respecting  which,  a 
previous  law  might  prevent  in  me  all  idea  of 
property,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
a[)proi>riate  them  in  secret.  The  law  which 
refuses  them  to  me,  being  of  easy  execution, 
would  have  its  full  and  entire  elfect  upon  my 
mind.  Therefore,  upon  consulting  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  the  legislator  would  he  at  liberty, 
either  to  grant  or  refuse  the  thing  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  discovery.  But  there  is  one  par- 
ticular reason  in  his  favour:  it  is  a reward 
given  to  industry  ; it  tends  to  augment  the 
general  wealth.  If  all  the  profit  ol  a dis- 
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covery  went  into  the  public  treasure,  this  all 
would  be  but  little. 

7.  1 he  seventh  and  last  condition  for  regu- 
lating expectation  is,  that  the  taws  should  be 
literally  understood.  This  condition  depends 
in  part  upon  the  laws,  and  in  part  upon  the 
judges.  If  the  laws  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  — if  the  laws 
of  a barbarous  age  are  not  changed  in  an  age 
of  civilization,  the  tribunals  will  depart  by 
degrees  from  the  ancient  principles,  and  in- 
sensibly substitute  new  maxims.  Hence  will 
arise  a kind  of  combat  between  the  law  which 
grows  old,  and  the  custom  which  is  intro- 
duced, and  in  consequence  of  this  uncertainty, 
a weakening  of  the  power  of  the  laws  over 
expectation. 

To  interpret  has  signified  entirely  difTerent 
things  in  the  mouth  of  a lawyer,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  another  person  : to  interpret  a pas- 
sage of  an  author,  is  to  show  the  meaning 
which  he  bad  in  his  mind  ; to  interpret  a law, 
in  the  sense  of  a Roman  lawyer,  is  to  ne- 
glect the  clearly  expressed  intention,  in  order 
to  substitute  some  other,  by  presuming  that 
this  new  sense  was  the  actual  intention  of 
the  legislator. 

With  this  manner  of  proceeding  there  is 
no  security.  When  the  law  is  ditlicult,  ob- 
scure, incoherent,  the  citizen  has  always  a 
chance  of  knowing  it : it  gives  a blind  warn- 
ing, less  efficacious  than  it  might  be,  but 
always  useful : the  limits  of  the  evil  which 
may  he  suffered  are  at  least  perceived.  But 
when  the  judge  dares  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  laws,  that  is  to 
say,  of  substituting  his  will  for  that  of  the 
legislator,  every  thing  is  arbitrary — no  one 
can  foresee  the  course  which  his  caprice  may 
take.  It  is  not  enough  to  regard  this  evil  in 
itself  alone  : how  great  soever  it  may  be,  thi.s 
is  a trifle  in  comparison  of  the  weight  of  its 
consequences.  'I'he  serpent,  it  is  said,  can 
cause  its  whole  body  to  enter  at  the  opening 
through  which  its  head  will  pass  : with  re- 
gard to  legal  tyranny,  it  is  against  this  subtle 
head  that  we  should  guard,  for  fear  of  shortly 
seeing  displayed  in  its  train  all  its  tortuous 
folds.  It  is  not  only  evil  which  should  be 
distrusted,  but  good  also,  il  derived  from  this 
source.  All  usurpation  of  a power  superior 
to  the  law,  though  useful  in  its  immediate 
effects,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  dread  for 
the  future.  There  are  bmits,  and  narrow 
limits  to  the  good  which  may  result  from  this 
arbitrary  powef  : there  are  none  to  the  evil, 
tliere  are  none  to  the  alarm,  which  may  arise 
from  it ; the  danger  indistinctly  lowers  over 
every  head. 

Without  speaking  of  ignorance  and  caprice, 
what  facilities  for  prevarication  ! The  judge, 
sometimes  by  conforming  to  the  law,  some- 
times by  becoming  its  interpreter,  may  always 
give  right  or  wrong  to  whom  he  pleases  : he 
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is  alwavs  sure  to  save  liimself,  either  by  the 
liteial,  or  by  the  interpretative  sense.  He 
is  a conjuror,  who,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  spectators,  draws  fro.n  the  same  foun- 
tain hitter  waters,  or  sweet,  .as  he  pleases. 

This  is  one  of  the  nol)lcst  characteristics 
of  the  English  triburnals:  they  have  generally 
foliowed  the  declared  will  of  the  legislator 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  or  have  directed 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  by  previous 
judgments,  with  regard  to  that  still  imper- 
fect f ortion  of  legislation  which  depends  on 
custom.  This  rigid  observation  of  the  laws 
may  have  had  some  inconveidences  in  an  in- 
coinplete  system,  but  it  is  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty  which  inspires  the  English  with  so 
much  horror  for  what  is  called  an  e.v  post  facto 
law. 

All  the  conditions  which  constitute  tlic 
excellence  of  the  laws,  have  so  close  ii  con- 
nexion, that  the  accomplishment  of  one  alone 
supposes  the  accomplishment  of  the  others  : 
intrinsic  utility,  manifest  utility,  connexion, 
sim[)licity,  cognoscibility,  probability  of  exe- 
cution— all  these  rjualities  may  be  considered 
its  reciprocally  cause  and  elfect,  the  one  of 
the  others. 

If  the  obscure  system  called  custom  were 
no  longer  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  whole 
law  were  reduced  to  writing — if  the  laws 
which  concern  every  individual  were  collect- 
ed in  one  volume,  and  those  which  concerned 
certain  classes  were  in  separate  collections  — 
if  the  general  code  were  universally  circu- 
lated— if  it  were  made,  as  among  the  Jews, 
ii  portion  of  the  religious  service,  one  of  the 
manuals  of  education — if  it  were  required  to 
be  engraven  upon  the  memory  before  admis- 
sion to  the  exercise  of  political  privileges  — 
the  laws  would  then  become  truly  known; 
every  deviation  from  them  would  be  sensible, 
every  citizen  would  be  their  guardian  ; there 
would  be  no  mystery  to  conceal  them  — no 
monopoly  in  their  explanation — no  fraud  or 
chicane  to  elude  them. 

It  is  .also  necessary  that  the  style  of  the  laws 
should  be  as  simple  as  their  arrangement ; 
that  the  language  in  ordinary  use  should  be 
employed ; that  their  formuhis  should  have 
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no  scientific  apparatus  ; and,  in  a word,  that 
if  the  style  of  the  book  of  the  laws  were 
distinguislied  from  the  style  of  other  books, 

it  should  be  by  its  superior  perspicuitv liy 

its  greater  precision  — by  its  greater  famili- 
arity, because  it  is  intended  to  be  understood 
by  all,  and  particularly  by  those  least  en- 
lightened. 

When  one  has  formed  a conception  of  this 
system  of  laws,  and  comes  to  compare  it  with 
those  that  exist,  the  feeling  which  results  is 
far  from  being  favourable  to  our  existing  in- 
stitutions. 

We  must,  how’ever,  distrust  grievous  decla- 
mations and  exaggerated  complaints,  though 
the  laws  may  be  imperfect.  He  who  .should 
be  so  confined  in  his  views,  or  so  unreason- 
able in  his  ideas  of  reform,  as  to  seek  to  in- 
spire revolt  or  contempt  against  the  general 
system  of  the  laws,  would  be  unworthy  of 
attention  at  the  tribunal  of  an  enlightened 
public,  who  can  enumerate  their  benelits  — I 
do  not  say  under  the  best,  but  under  the 
worst  of  governments.  Do  we  not  owe  to 
them  all  that  we  possess  of  security,  pro- 
[lerty,  tr.ade,  abundance  ? Do  they  not  pre- 
serve peace  among  our  fellow-citizens,  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  and  the  gentle  perpe- 
tuity of  families?  The  good  which  they 
produce  is  universal  — it  is  enjoyed  every  day 
and  every  moment : the  evils  which  result 
from  them  are  transitory.  But  the  good  does 
not  make  itself  felt ; it  is  enjoyed  without 
being  referred  to  its  source,  as  if  it  were  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ; whilst  the 
evils  are  vividly  perceived,  and  in  describing 
them,  there  is  accumulated  into  one  moment, 
and  upon  one  point,  sutferings  which  are  dis- 
persed over  a large  space,  and  a long  tract  of 
time.  There  are  abundant  reasons  for  loving 
the  laws,  notwithstanding  their  imperfec- 
tions. 

Innovations  in  the  laws  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  It  is  not  well  t > destroy 
everything,  upon  pretence  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  : the  fabric  of  the  laws  may  be 
easily  dilapidated,  but  is  didicult  to  be  re- 
paired, and  its  alteration  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  rash  and  ignorant  operators. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OF  TITLES  WHICH  CONFER  A RIGHT  TO 
PROrERTY.* 

Thus  far  we  have  showm  the  reasons  which 
should  lead  the  legislator  to  sanction  the 
existence  of  property.  But  we  have  only 

• See  this  word  Title,  in  the  Essay  entitled 
“ A general  view  of  a body  of  law.”  This  sub- 
ject is  only  glanced  at  here. 


considered  wealth  in  the  mass : it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  descend  to  dctdls  ; to  take 
the  individual  objects  which  compose  it,  and 
seek  out  the  principles  which  ought  to  go- 
vern the  distribution  of  property  at  the  pe- 
riods when  it  presents  itself  to  the  law  for 
appropriation  to  such  or  such  an  individual. 
These  principles  are  the  same  that  we  have 
already  laid  down  : Subsistence,  abundance, 
equality,  security.  When  they  accord,  the 
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decision  is  easy  : when  they  separate,  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  to  distinguish  which  ought 
to  be  preferred. 

I.  Actual  Possession, 

Actual  possession  is  a title  to  property, 
which  may  precede  and  supply  the  place  of 
all  others  : it  will  be  always  good  against 
every  man  who  has  no  other  title  to  oppose 
to  it.  Arbitrarily  to  take  away  from  liim 
who  possesses,  in  order  to  give  to  him  who 
possesses  not,  would  be  to  create  a loss  upon 
one  side  and  a gain  upon  the  other.  But 
the  amount  of  the  pleasure  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pain.  First  rea- 
son : — One  such  act  of  violence  would 
spread  alarm  among  all  proprietors,  by  at- 
tacking their  security.  Second  reason : — 
Actual  possession,  therefore,  is  a title  founded 
upon  the  good  of  the  first  order  and  the  good 
of  the  second  order. 

What  is  called  the  right  of  the^r.st  occu- 
pant,  or  the  oriyinal  discoverer,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  When  the  right  of  property 
is  granted  to  the  first  occupant — lit.  He  is 
spared  the  pain  of  disappointment ; that  pain 
which  he  would  feel  at  finding  himself  de- 
prived of  the  thing  which  he  had  occupied 
before  all  others.  2rf///,  It  prevents  contests; 
the  combats  which  might  take  place  between 
him  and  successive  competitors,  ^dhj.  It 
gives  birth  to  enjoyments  which,  without  it, 
M'ould  not  exist  for  any  one  : the  first  oc- 
cupier, trembling  lest  he  should  lose  what  he 
had  found,  would  not  dare  openly  to  enjoy 
it,  for  fear  of  betraying  himself ; hence,  all 
that  he  couhi  not  immediately  consume  would 
be  of  no  value  to  him.  4thlt/,  The  good  that 
is  secured  to  him,  acting  in  the  character  of 
reward,  becomes  a spur  to  the  industry  of 
others,  who  are  led  to  seek  to  procure  for 
themselves  similar  advantages  ; and  the  in- 
crease of  the  general  wealth  is  the  result  of 
these  individual  acquisitions.  5thly,  If  every 
unappropriated  thing  did  not  belong  to  the 
first  occupier,  itw’ould  aUvays  be  the  prey  of 
the  strongest : the  weak  would  be  subject  to 
continual  oppression. 

All  these  reasons  do  not  present  them- 
selves distinctly  to  the  minds  of  men  : but 
they  perceive  them  confusedly,  and  feel  them 
as  by  instinct.  Hence  they  say  reason,  equity, 
justice,  direct  it.  These  wmrds,  repeated  by 
every  body,  without  being  explained  by  any 
one,  express  only  a sentiment  of  approbation ; 
but  this  approbation,  founded  upon  solid  rea- 
sons, can  but  acquire  new  force  from  the 
support  of  the  principle  ot  utility. 

The  title  of  original  occupation  has  been 
the  primitive  foundation  of  property.  It  may 
be  employed  again,  with  regard  to  newly- 
formed  islands,  or  lands  newly  discovered, 
reservation  being  made  of  the  right  of  go- 
verning— the  superior  right  ot  the  sovereign. 


2.  Ancient  bona  fide  Possession. 

Possession  of  a certain  standing,  fixed  by 
the  law,  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
titles.  If  you  have  allowed  so  long  a titne 
to  elapse  without  claiming  your  right,  it  is  a 
proof  that  you  have  not  known  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  that  you  did  not  intend  to  make 
use  of  it.  In  these  tw'O  cases,  there  has  not 
been  any  attempt  on  your  part  — any  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  thing ; but  on 
mine  there  has  been  the  attempt  and  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  it.  To  leave  me  in  posses- 
sion, is  not  to  oppose  security  : to  transfer  it 
to  you,  is  to  attack  it.  and  is  to  make  all 
possessors  uneasy,  who  know  of  no  other  title 
to  their  property  than  ancient  bona  fide  pos- 
session. 

But  what  time  should  be  requisite  to  pro- 
duce tiiis  displacement  of  hope  ? or,  in  other 
words,  what  time  is  requisite  to  legalize 
property  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  and 
to  extin.  uish  all  opposing  titles  ? Nothing 
can  be  precisely  determined  : the  lines  of  de- 
marcation must  be  drawn  at  hazard,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  goods  to  which  they 
refer.  If  this  line  of  demarcation  does  not 
always  prevent  disappointment  among  those 
interested,  it  will  prevent  at  least  all  evils 
of  the  second  order.  The  law'  warns  me, 
that  if,  during  one  year,  ten  years,  or  thirty 
years,  I neglect  to  claim  my  right,  the  loss 
of  this  right  itself  will  be  the  result  of  my 
negligence.  This  threat,  the  effects  of  w'hich 
I can  prevent,  does  not  injure  my  security. 

I have  supposed  that  the  possession  is  ho- 
nestly obtained : in  the  contrary  case,  to  con- 
firm it  w'ould  be,  not  to  favour  security,  but 
to  rew'ard  crime.  The  age  of  Nestor  ought 
not  to  be  sullicient  to  secure  to  an  usurper 
the  wages  and  the  price  of  his  iniquity.  For 
why  should  there  be  a period  when  the  male- 
factor should  become  tranquil?  why  should 
he  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crimes  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  which  he  has  violated? 

With  respect  to  his  heirs,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  distinctions.  Are  they  honest?  There 
may  be  alleged  in  their  favour  the  same  rea- 
son’ as  for  the  ancient  proprietor,  and  they 
have  possession,  besides,  to  incline  the  balance 
in  their  favour.  Are  they  dishonest,  as  their 
predecessors  were?  They  are  his  accomplices, 
and  impunity  ought  never  to  be  the  privilege 
of  fraud. 

Second  Title — Ancient  bond  fide  Possession, 
notwithstanding  opposite  title. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  prescrip- 
tion  Reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded: 

Prevention  of  disappointment — General  se- 
curity of  proprietors. 

3.  Possession  of  the  Contents,  arid  of  the 
Produce  of  Land. 

Property  in  land  includes  all  that  this  land 
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contains,  and  all  that  it  produces.  Can  its 
value  be  any  thiriff  but  its  contents  and  its 
produce?  By  its  contents,  are  understood  every 
thin;r  which  is  below  the  surface,  as  mines  and 
quarries;  by  its  produce,  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  pos- 
sible reasons  unite  for  the  giving  this  cxtetit 
to  the  right  of  property  in  land — security, 
subsistence,  the  increase  of  thegeneral  wealth, 
the  blessing  of  peace. 

4.  Possession  of  what  the  Land  nourishes, 
and  of  what  it  receives. 

If  rny  land  nourish  animals,  it  is  to  me 
thev  owe  their  birth  and  their  nourishment ; 
their  e.vistence  would  have  been  a loss  to  me, 
if  the  possession  of  them  did  not  secure  me  an 
indemnity.  If  the  law  give  them  to  any  one 
but  me,  there  will  be  all  the  loss  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  gain  on  another  — an  arrangement 
opposed  as  W'ell  to  equality  as  to  security. 
It  would  then  be  my  interest  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  prevent  their  increase, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  wealth. 

If  chance  have  thrown  upon  the  earth  things 
wdiich  have  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  pro- 
perty, or  which  have  lost  the  im[)ression  ; as 
a whale  cast  on  shore  by  a tem|)est,  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  a shipwreck,  or  uprooted 
trees;  these  things  ought  to  belong  to  the 
possessor  of  the  land.  The  reason  of  this 
prelerence : — He  is  so  situated  as  to  derive  a 
profit  from  them,  without  loss  to  any  indivi- 
dual : they  cannot  be  refused  to  him,  without 
occasioning  a pain  of  disappointment ; and 
indeed  no  one  can  take  possession  of  them 
without  occupying  his  land,  or  without  en- 
croaching nj)on  his  rights.  He  has  in  his 
favour  all  the  reasons  of  the  first  occupant. 

5.  Possession  of  nei(jhbourin(j  Lands. 

The  waters  wliich  have  covered  unappro- 
priated lands  leave  them: — 'I'o  whom  shall 
the  property  in  these  new  lands  be  granted? 
There  are  many  reasons  for  giving  them  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  lands; 
Uc,  'I'hey  only  can  occupy  them  without 
encroaching  upon  the  property  of  others. 
‘Zd,  They  only  can  have  fornuul  any  hope 
respecting  these  lands,  and  previously  con- 
sidered them  as  belonging  to  themselves. 
3(/,  The  chance  of  gaining  by  the  retreat  of 
the  waters  is  only  an  indemnity  for  the 
chance  of  losing  by  their  invasion.  4t//,  'I’he 
property  in  lands  acquired  from  the  waters 
will  operate  as  a reward  exciting  to  the  la- 
bours necessary  for  this  kind  of  conquest.* 

* Thus  much  lor  the  theory;  as  to  c.xccution, 
it  would  re'‘"iire  many  details,  otherwise  this 
conversion  would  resemble  the  division  of  the 
new  world  which  the  Pope  made  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The  waters  quit  a 
bay:  there  are  many  proprietors  upon  its  border.s. 
Shall  tlie  distribution  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 


6.  Amelioration  of  one’s  own  thinys. 

If  I apply  my  labour  to  one  of  those  things 
which  are  already  considereii  as  belonging  to 
me,  my  title  acquires  new  force.  These  vege- 
tables which  my  land  produces  — 1 have  sown 
and  gathered  them.  1 have  tended  these 
iMttle,  I have  dug  up  these  roots,  I have 
felled  these  trees,  ami  I have  hewn  them. 
If  1 slionld  have  suil'ered  on  having  these 
things  taken  from  me  in  a rough  state,  how 
niiich  more  shall  I not  sulTer  now,  since  each 
elfurt  of  iny  industry  has  given  to  these 
objects  a new  value,  has  strengthened  niy 
attachment  to  them,  and  the  wish  I have  to 
keej)  them?  These  sources  of  future  en- 
joyments, continually  augmented  by  labour, 
would  not  exist  without  security. 

7.  Mutual  Possession  and  bond  fide 
Amelioration. 

But  if  1 apply  my  labour  to  a thing  wliich 
belongs  to  another,  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
my  own ; for  e.xamidc,  if  1 have  made  cloth 
with  your  wool;  to  which  of  us  ought  the 
thing  produced  to  belong?  Before  answering 
this  question,  the  question  of  fact  must  be 
cleared  up:  Was  it  honestly  or  dishonestly 
that  I treated  tlic  thing  as  my  property  ? If 
I have  acted  dishonestly,  to  leave  me  pos- 
sessed of  the  thing  produced,  would  lie  to 
reward  the  crime : if  I have  acted  honestly, 
it  remains  to  be  examined,  which  of  the  two 
values  is  the  greater— the  original  value  of 
the  thing,  or  the  value  added  to  it  by  the 
labour?  How  long  has  the  first  porsessor  lost 
it  ? how  long  have  I possessed  it?  To  whom 
does  the  place  belong,  in  which  it  is  found 
situated,  at  the  moment  it  is  reclaimed  — to 
me,  to  the  ancient  possessor,  or  to  another? 

The  principle  of  cajirice  having  no  regard 
to  the  measure  of  pains  and  pleasures,  gives 
all  to  one  of  the  parties,  without  caring  fur 
the  other.  The  principle  of  utility,  desirous 
of  reducing  to  the  lowest  term,  an  inevitable 
iiieonveniem-e,  weighs  the  two  inteU'>ts, <ei  ks 
a method  of  reeoneiling  them,  and  prescribes 
indemnities.  It  awards  the  article  to  that 
one  of  the  two  claimants,  who  would  lose 
the  most  if  his  claim  were  rejected,  but 
sulijoct  to  the  charge  of  giving  to  the  other  a 
suilicicnt  indemnity. 

It  is  after  those  same  principles,  that  the 
same  question  ought  to  be  resolved,  with  re- 
gard to  an  article  which  has  been  mixed  and 
eonfoimded  with  another;  as  metal  belonging 

tity  of  land  belonging  to  each  proprietor,  or  by 
the  extent  which  he  occupies  along  its  sides  ? 
liines  of  demarcation  are  necessary ; but  it  is  not 
nccc.ssary  to  wait  to  trace  these  lines  till  the  event 
hap()ens,  and  the  va'ue  of  the  derelict  lands  is 
known ; for  all  will  then  entertain  hopes  which 
can  be  realized  only  by  some  individuals.  Be- 
fore this  period,  expectation  not  being  yet  formed, 
easily  follows  linger  of  tJie  legislator. 
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to  you,  wliich  has  been  mingled  in  the  cru- 
cible with  metal  belonging  to  me;  liquor 
belonging  to  me,  which  has  been  poured  into 
the  same  vessel  with  liquor  belonging  to 
you.  There  have  been  grand  debates  among 
the  Roman  lawyers,  to  determine  to  whom 
to  give  the  whole.  The  one  party,  under  the 
name  of  Sahiniuns,  would  give  the  whole  to 
me;  the  other  party,  under  the  name  of  Pro- 
culians,  would  give  all  to  you.  Which  was 
right?  Neither  of  them:  their  decision  al- 
ways left  one  suffering  j)arty.  One  simple 
question  would  have  prevented  all  these  de- 
bates: Which  of  the  two,  by  losing  what 
had  been  his,  would  lose  most? 

The  English  lawyers  have  cut  the  gor- 
dian  knot.  They  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  where  would  he  the  greatest  in- 
jury: they  have  neither  considered  honesty 
nor  dishonesty,  nor  the  greatest  real  value, 
nor  the  greatest  desire  to  keep.  They  have 
decided  that  moveable  property  shall  always 
be  awarded  to  the  possessor  at  the  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  indemnifying  the  original 
proprietor. 

8.  K.i'ploring  of  Mines  in  the  Lands  of 

another. 

Your  land  incloses  in  its  bosom  treasures; 
b It,  either  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  want 
of  means,  or  want  of  confidence  in  your 
success,  you  will  not  seek  for  them,  and  the 
treasures  remain  hidden.  If  I,  a stranger  to 
your  property,  have  all  that  you  want  for 
their  exploring,  and  I ask  to  do  it,  ought  the 
right  to  do  so  to  be  awarded  to  me  without 
your  consent?  Vvhynot?  Under  your  land,  the 
buried  wealth  does  good  to  no  one:  in  mine 
it  will  acquire  great  value ; thrown  into  cir- 
culation, it  will  animate  industry.  What  in- 
jury is  done  to  you?  You  lose  nothing: 
the  surface,  the  only  thing  from  which  you 
derive  any  thing,  remains  always  in  the  same 
state.  But  what  the  law,  attentive  to  your 
interests,  ought  to  do  for  you,  is  to  award 
you  a greater  or  less  considerable  part  of 
the  product;  for  though  this  treasure  was 
nothing  in  your  hands,  it  left  you  a certain 
expectation  of  profiting  by  it  some  day,  and 
this  chance  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  you 
without  indemnity. 

Such  is  the  law  of  England.  In  certain 
districts,  it  permits,  upon  certain  conditions, 
the  pursuit  of  a vein  of  metal  discovered  in 
the  held  of  another,  to  whosoever  wishes  to 
try  the  adventure. 

9.  Liberty  of  Fishing  in  Great  Waters. 

Great  lakes,  great  rivers,  great  bays,  and 
especially  the  ocean,  are  not  occupied  as  ex- 
clusive property.  They  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  no  person,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly  as  belonging  to  all. 

There  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  right 
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of  hshing  in  the  ocean.  The  multiplication 
of  most  kinds  of  hshes  appears  inexhaustible. 
The  prodigality,  the  munihcence  of  nature 
in  this  respect,  surpasses  every  thing  which 
can  be  conceived.  I'he  indefatigable  Lewen- 
hoek  has  estimated  the  number  of  eggs  in 
the  roe  of  a single  cod  at  above  six  millions. 
What  we  can  take  and  consume  in  this  im- 
mense magazine  of  food  is  absolutely  nothing, 
compared  with  the  destruction  produced  by 
physical  causes,  which  we  neither  know,  nor 
can  prevent,  nor  weaken.  Man  in  the  0[>en 
sea,  with  his  nets  and  lines,  is  only  a feeble 
rival  to  the  great  tyrants  of  the  ocean  ; whilst 
as  to  the  fishes  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  little  gulfs, 
the  laws  take  efhcacious  and  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  their  preservation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  jealousy,  no  danger 
of  diminishing  the  sources  of  wealth,  by  the 
number  of  competitors:  the  right  of  the  first 
occupant  may  be  left  for  each,  and  every 
species  of  labour  encouraged,  which  tends  to 
increase  the  general  abundance. 

10.  Liberty  of  Hunting  upon  Unappropriated 
Lands. 

It  is  the  same  with  uncultivated  and  un- 
appropriated lands,  wild  forests.  In  those 
vast  countries  which  are  not  peopled  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  these  tracts  form 
considerable  spaces,  in  which  the  right  of 
hunting  may  be  exercised  without  restraint. 
Man  is  there  as  yet  only  the  rival  of  the  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  the  chase  extends  the 
sources  of  subsistence  without  injury  to  any 
one. 

But  in  civilized  societies,  in  which  agri- 
culture has  made  great  progre.-<s,  where  tl.e 
unappropriated  lands  bear  only  a small  pro- 
portion to  those  which  have  received  tlie  seal 
of  property,  there  are  many  reasons  which 
plead  against  the  right  of  chase  granted  to 
the  first  occiqiier. 

First  Inconvenience. — In  those  countries 
where  the  population  is  numerous,  the  de- 
struction of  wild  animals  may  proceed  faster 
than  their  reproduction.  Render  the  chase 
free,  the  kinds  of  animals  which  are  its  ob- 
jects may  be  sensibly  diminished,  and  even 
annihilated.  The  sportsman  would  then  have 
as  much  trouble  to  [irocure  a single  par- 
tridge, as  he  has  now  to  procure  a hundred  ; 
and  this  would  make  them  a hundred-fold 
dearer.  He  would  not  himself  lose,  but  he 
would  only  furnish  to  society  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  value  he  now  furnishes.  In  other 
and  more  simple  terms,  the  jileasurc  of  eating 
partridges  would  be  reduced  to  a hundredth 
part  of  what  it  is. 

Second  Inconvenience.  — The  chase,  with- 
out being  more  productive  than  other  labours, 
has  unha|)|)ily  more  attractions:  play  is  there 
combined  with  labour,  idleness  with  exercise, 
glory  with  danger.  'I'hc  chann  of  a profes- 
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sion,  so  well  suited  to  all  the  natural  tastes 
of  man.  draws  into  this  career  a preat  num- 
ber of  competitors:  by  their  rivalry  they  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  labour  employed  upon 
it  to  the  most  simple  subsistence;  and  in  ge- 
neral this  class  of  adventurers  will  be  i)Oor. 

Third  Inconvvnicnrc.  — 'I'he  chase  having 
particular  seasons,  there  will  be  intervals  in 
which  the  activity  of  the  hunter  will  be 
chained  up.  He  will  not  easily  return  from 
a wandering  to  a sedentary  life — fia»m  inde- 
pendence to  subjection  — and  from  a habit  ot 
idleness  to  a habit  of  labour.  Accustomed, 
like  the  gamester,  to  live  upon  chances  and 
hopes,  a small  fixed  salary  will  hive  tew  at- 
tractions for  him.  His  is  a state  wliich  lead.s  a 
man  to  crime,  from  its  misery  and  idleness. 

I'ourth  Iiironcoiience I'he  exercise  even 

of  this  profession  is  naturally  fruitful  in 
crimes.  The  multitude  of  fiuarrels,  of  law- 
suits, prosecutions,  convictions,  imprison- 
ments, and  other  punishments  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  are  more  than  suflicient  to  coun- 
terbalance its  pleasures.  The  hunter,  tired  of 
vainly  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the  high-roads, 
spies  out  in  secret  the  game  of  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors.  Does  he  think  himself 
observed?  he  turns  aside,  he  hides  himself,  he 
uses  patience  and  cunning.  Does  he  tliink 
there  are  no  witnesses?  he  no  longer  respects 
any  bounds;  he  passes  the  ditches,  he  leaps 
the  hedges,  he  lays  waste  the  inclosures,  and 
his  cupidity,  betraying  his  prudence,  throws 
him  into  situations  from  which  he  often  can- 
not escape  without  misfortune  or  crime. 

If  tlie  right  of  chase  were  permitted  on 
the  high-roads,  an  army  of  guards  would  be 
requisite  to  prevent  the  wanderings  of  the 
hunters. 

Fifth  Inconvenience. — If  this  right  of  chase 
be  allowed  to  exist,  though  so  little  advanta- 
geous when  exercised  in  such  narrow  limits, 
an  assortment  of  laws  is  requisite  in  the  civil 
and  penal  code,  to  determine  its  exercise  and 
to  punish  its  violations.  This  multiplication 
of  laws  is  an  evil,  because  they  cannot  be 
multiplied  without  being  weakened.  Besides, 
the  severity  necessary  to  prevent  such  easy 
and  attractive  crimes,  gives  an  odious  charac- 
ter to  property,  and  places  the  rich  man  in 
a state  of  war  with  his  indigent  neighbours. 
The  means  of  cutting  short  this  inconve- 
nience is  not  to  regulate,  but  to  suppress  this 
right. 

The  prohibitory  law  once  knowm,  no  ex- 
pectation will  be  formed  of  enjoying  this  pri- 
vilege; partridges  will  be  no  more  coveted 
than  fowls,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, poaching  will  not  be  distinguished  from 
theft. 

It  is  true,  that  at  present  popular  ideas  are 
in  fiivour  of  this  right  of  chase ; but  if  it  be 
sometimes  necessary  to  yield  to  popular  ideas, 
it  is  only  upon  those  occasions  in  which  they 
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have  great  strength,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
hope  of  changing  their  course.  Vhen  pains 
shall  be  taken  to  enlighten  the  people,  to  dis- 
cuss  the  motives  of  the  law,  to  make  them 
consider  it  as  a means  of  peace  and  seenritv, 
by  showing  that  the  exercise  of  this  rieht  is 
reduced  almost  to  nothing  — that  the  life  of 
a hunter  is  miserable  — that  this  ungrateful 
profession  incessantly  expr^ses  him  to  crimi- 
tiality,  and  his  family  to  indigence  and  shame, 
I dare  affirm  that  popular  opinion,  pressed  by 
the  continual  and  gentle  force  of  reason,  will 
in  a short  time  take  a new  direction. 

1 here  are  some  animals  whose  value  after 
dealli  does  not  compensate  for  the  damag''cs 
they  do : such  are  foxes,  wolve.s.  bears,  all 
carnivorous  beasts,  the  enemies  of  the  species 
subjected  to  man.  Far  from  preserving  them, 
it  is  only  desirable  that  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed. One  method  is  to  give  the  property 
in  them  to  the  first  occupant,  without  regard 
to  the  territorial  proprietor.  Every  hunter 
who  attacks  hurtful  animals  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  employed  by  the  police.  But  this 
exception  should  oidy  be  admitted  with  re- 
gard to  animals  capable  of  causing  great 
w'aste. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANOTHER  MODE  OF  ACQUISITION — CONSENT. 

It  may,  however,  happen,  that  after  anything 
has  been  possessed  (by  a legal  title),  the  indi- 
viduals may  wish  to  give  it  up,  by  abandoning 
its  enjoyment  to  another.  Shall  this  ar- 
rangement be  confirmed  by  the  law  ? Without 
doubt  it  ought  to  be  : all  the  reasons  which 
plead  in  favour  of  the  ancient  proprietor  arc 
no  longer  on  his  side,  but  plead  in  favour 
of  the  new.  Besides,  the  former  proprietor 
must  have  had  some  motive  for  abandoning 
his  property.  He  who  speaks  of  a motive, 
speaks  of  a pleasure  or  its  equivalent : pleasure 
of  friendship,  or  of  benevolence,  if  the  thing 
be  given  for  nothing ; pleasure  of  acquisition, 
if  it  be  made  an  object  of  exchange  ; bene- 
fit of  security,  if  it  have  been  given  to  save 
him  from  some  evil ; pleasure  of  reputation, 
if  he  propose  by  it  to  acquire  the  esteem  of 
his  fellows. ' The  sum  of  enjoyment,  as  to 
these  two  interested  parties,  is  necessarily 
augmented  by  the  transaction.  The  acquirer 
puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  collater  as 
to  the  ancient  advantages,  and  the  collater 
acquires  a new  advantage.  We  may  there- 
fore establish  it  as  a general  maxim,  that  every 
alienation  implies  advantage.  Some  good  al- 
ways results  from  it. 

* See  the  chapter  Of  Collative  and  Ablative 
Events  with  regard  to  Property.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  word  Title  will  be  found  thtre.  I 
have  here  avoided  reference  to  questions  of  me«. 
thod  and  nomenclature. 
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If  there  be  an  excnange,  there  are  two 
alienations,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
advantages.  This  advantage  for  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  which  they  put  upon  what  they 
give  up,  and  the  value  of  what  they  acquire. 
In  eaeli  transaction  of  this  kind,  there  are 
two  new  masses  of  enjoyment.  In  this  con- 
sists the  advantage  of  commerce. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  arts  there 
are  many  things  wliich  can  only  be  [)roduced 
by  the  concurrence  of  a great  number  of 
workmen.  In  all  these  cases,  the  labour  of 
one  would  possess  no  Viilue,  either  for  him- 
self or  others,  if  he  could  not  exchange  it. 

2.  Causes  of  Invalidity  in  Exchanges. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  law 
O’.iglit  not  to  sanction  exchanges,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  parties  ought  to  he  re- 
gulated as  if  the  bargain  did  not  exist ; be- 
cause, instead  of  being  advantageous,  the 
exchange  w'ould  be  found  hurtful  either  to 
one  of  the  parties  or  to  the  public.  All  the 
causes  which  invalidate  exchanges,  may  be 
ranged  under  the  nine  following  heads  : — 

1.  Undue  concealment. 

2.  Fraud. 

3.  Undue  coercion. 

4.  Subornation. 

5.  Erroneous  supposition  of  legal  obliga- 

tion. 

6.  Erroneous  supposition  of  value. 

7.  Interdiction — Infancy — Madness. 

8.  Things  liable  to  become  hurtful  by  the 

exchan:;e. 

9.  Want  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  colla- 

tor. 

1.  Undue  Concealment, — If  the  object  ac- 
quired be  found  to  be  of  an  inferior  value  to 
that  wdiich  has  served  as  the  motive  for  its 
acquisition,  the  new  proprietor  experiences 
regret,  and  feels  the  pain  of  disaf)[)ointment. 
If  this  value  be  below  that  which  he  has 
given  in  exchange,  instead  of  a gain,  he  has 
made  a loss.  It  is  true  that  the  other  party 
has  made  a profit,  but  the  |)leasure  of  gaining 
is  not  equal  to  the  evil  of  losing.  I have 
paid  ten  pounds  for  a horse,  which  is  worth 
them,  if  he  were  sound ; but  since  he  is  pursy, 
he  is  not  worth  two  : the  seller  has  gained 
eight  pounds,  and  I have  lost  the  same  sum. 
When  the  interests  of  these  two  parties  are 
weighed  together,  the  bargain  is  not  advan- 
tageous, but  contrariwise. 

However,  if  at  the  time  of  the  bargain, 
this  degradation  in  value  was  not  known  to 
the  former  proprietor,  why  should  the  bar- 

. gain  be  void  ? why  should  he  be  constrained 

to  make  a disadvantageous  exchange  ? The 
loss  must  fall  upon  some  one:  why  should  it 
be  made  to  fall  upon  him,  rather  than  the 
other  ? 


INVALIDITY. 

Suppose  even  that  he  knew  of  this  circum- 
stance which  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
article:  was  it  his  place  to  make  it  known, 
rather  than  that  ol  the  buyer  to  inquire  re- 
specting it  ? 

These  two  questions  ought  always  to  be 
asked  in  connexion  with  invalidity,  result- 
ing from  undue  concealment : — Did  the  seller 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  defect?  Was 
the  case  one  of  those  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  reveal  it  ? The  solution  of  these  questions 
requires  too  many  details  and  researches  to 
have  place  here;  besides,  it  is  not  possilde 
to  frame  an  answer  which  would  emhrace  all 
cases,  and  dilTerent  modifications  w'ould  be 
requisite,  according  to  the  diiferent  kinds  of 
things. 

2.  Fraud This  case  is  more  simple  than 

the  preceding.  A fraudulent  acquisition 
ought  never  to  be  permitted,  if  it  c.an  be 
hindered:  it  is  an  olfenee  which  approaches 
to  theft.  You  have  asked  of  the  seller  if 
the  horse  be  pursy  ; he  has  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative, knowing  the  contrary.  To  sanction 
the  bargain,  w'ould  be  to  reward  a crime. 
The  reason  given  in  the  preceding  case  may 
be  added,  namely,  the  evil  for  the  buyer  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  seller,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  cause  of  invalidity  is  well 
founded. 

3.  It  is  the  same  tvith  undue  Coercion 

The  seller,  whose  horse  is  only  w’orth  two 
pounds,  constrains  you  by  violence  and  threats 
to  buy  it  for  ten  pounds:  suppose  that  you 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay  him  two 
|)ounds,  the  surplus  is  so  much  gained  by  a 
crime.  It  is  true,  that  this  loss  W'as  an  ad- 
vantage to  you  in  comparison  wdth  the  evil 
with  which  you  were  threatened  in  case  of 
refusal ; but  neither  this  comparative  advan- 
tage, nor  that  of  the  delinquent,  ought  to 
counterhalance  the  evil  of  the  crime. 

4.  It  is  the  same  wit/i  Suhornution.  — I 
understand,  by  subornation,  the  price  of  a 
service  which  consists  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime  ; as  money  otfered  to  engage  a man  to 
take  a false  oath.  There  are  two  advantages 
in  the  bargain  — that  of  the  suborned,  and  that 
of  the  suborner;  but  these  two  advantages 
are  nothing  equal  to  the  evil  ot  the  crime. 

I remark  in  passing,  that  in  cases  of  fraud, 
undue  coercion,  and  subornation,  the  law 
should  not  content  itself  with  an  uilling  the 
act : it  ought  to  oppose  a stronger  counter- 
poise bj'  means  of  punishments. 

5.  Frroncous  Supposition  of  Legal  Obliga- 
tion.— You  have  delivered  your  horse  to  a 
ni.an,  believing  that  your  steward  had  sold 
him;  and  this  had  not  happened  : you  have 
delivered  your  horse  to  a man,  believing  that 
he  w'as  authorized  by  the  government  to 
make  you  give  him  up  for  the  service  of  the 
state ; but  he  had  no  such  commission  : in  a 
word,  you  have  believed  yourself  under  a 
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ipp-fil  oblipafion  to  sell,  and  this  ohli'-'ation 
did  not  exist.  If  the  alienation  should  he 
roiifirmtul  after  the  error  is  discovered,  the 
biiver  would  find  that  he  had  made  an  un- 
ex()eotcd  gain,  the  seller  an  une.xpected  loss. 
Hut  we  have  seen  that  the  advaiitnoe  of 
iiaininij,  cannot  he  compared  with  the  eni  of 
losittt/ ; besides,  this  case  may  be  referred 
back  to  the  head  of  undue  cfiTcion. 

0.  Krrouc.ouf,  Supponition  of  V ulue If,  in 

alienating  any  thing,  I am  ignorant  of  a cir- 
cumstance wiiich  tends  to  increase  its  value, 
when  1 discover  iny  error,  I experience  re- 
gret for  the  loss.  But  is  this  a proper  cause 
of  invalidity?  On  the  one  hand,  if  such 
eaii»es  of  nullity  are  admitted  without  re- 
striction, there  is  great  risk  of  throwing  dis- 
couragement upon  exchanges;  for  where  is 
the  security  for  my  acquisitions,  if  the  former 
(iroprietor  lanild  break  the  bargain  by  saying, 

I did  not  understand  wliat  I did?”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  a lively  pain  of 
regret,  if,  after  having  sold  a diamond  as  a 
piece  of  crystal,  there  were  no  method  of 
rtu  overing  it.  I'o  maintain  an  even  balance 
between  the  parties,  the  diversity  of  eireum- 
sfances  and  things  must  be  regiirded.  It  is 
ne<'essary  always  to  examine  whether  the 
ignorance  of  the  seller  were  not  the  result 
of  negligence ; and  even  in  cancelling  the 
bfugain,  if  the  case  demand  it,  it  is  proper, 
bcfon;  every  thing  else,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  buyer  interested  in  its  confir- 
mation. 

However,  it  may  happen,  that  a bargain 
free  from  all  these  defects  may  at  last  he 
found  disadvantageous.  You  have  bought 
this  horse  oidy  for  one  journey;  and  the 
journey  is  not  made.  You  were  ready  to  set 
out;  the  horse  fell  ill  and  died.  You  set  out; 
the  horse  throws  you,  and  you  break  your 
leg.  '\'ou  mount  the  horse;  but  it  is  that 
you  may  go  to  rob  upon  the  highway.  The 
fancy  which  led  you  to  |)urehase  it  being 
passed,  you  resell  it  at  a loss.  Cases  might 
be  multi()lied  to  infinity,  where  a thing,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  aetpiired  on  account  of  its 
value,  may  become  useless,  or  Imrthensome, 
or  dangerous,  either  to  its  acquirer,  or  to 
another.  Are  not  tlie.se  exceptions  to  the 
axiom,  that  every  iilieiiation  implies  advan- 
tage ? — arc  not  these  as  reasonable  grounds 
of  invalidity  as  the  others? 

No : all  these  unfavourable  events  are 
only  accidents,  and  subsequent  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  bargain  : the  ordinary  case  is,  that 
the  article  is  worth  what  it  sells  for.  'I'he 
total  advantage  ot  advantageous  exchanges 
is  more  than  etiuivalent  to  the  total  disadvan- 
tage of  unfavourable  bargains.  The  gains  of 
commerce  are  greater  than  its  losses,  since  the 
world  is  richer  at  present  than  in  its  savage 
state.  Alienations  ought,  therefore,  in  general, 
to  be  maintained.  ]3ut  to  annul  alienations 


for  accidental  losses,  would  be  to  interdict 
alienations  in  general ; for  no  person  would 
buy  — no  person  would  sell — it  the  bargain 
might  at  anv  moment  be  made  void  in  con- 
sequence of  some  subsequent  event,  which 
could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented. 

7.  There  are  some  cases  in  which,  foresee- 
ing the  evil  of  contracts,  the  legislature  has 
prohibited  them  beforehand.  Thus,  in  many 
countries,  prodigals  are  interdicted  ; that  is 
to  say,  all  bargains  made  with  them  are  de- 
clared invalid.  But  they  begin  by  stating  the 
danger,  that  is  to  say,  the  disposition  which 
renders  the  prodigal  unable  to  guide  his 
affairs : every  hody  is,  or  at  least  may  be, 
informed  of  the  imbecility  with  which  he  is 
struck,  by  the  tutelary  hand  of  justice. 

Interdiction  exists  every  where  with  regard 
to  the  two  analogous  cases  of  infancy  and 
mental  imbecility.  I say  analogous  ; for  what 
an  infant  is  for  a time,  which  can  be  toIeraMy 
well  determined,  though  by  a demarcation 
always  more  or  less  arbitrary,  a madman  is 
for  an  indeterminate  time,  or  for  ever.  '1  he 
reasons  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
Minors  and  madmen  are,  by  their  condition, 
either  ignorant,  rash,  or  prodigal.  They  are 
presumed  to  be  so,  by  a general  indication, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  supported  by 
particular  proofs. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  in  these  three 
cases,  the  interdiction  can  only  extend  to 
things  of  a certain  importance : to  apply  it 
to  tlie  tritiing  objects  of  daily  consumption, 
would  be  to  condemn  these  three  classes  to 
die  by  hunger. 

8.  The  law  also  renders  bargtiins  invalid, 
on  account  of  some  probable  inconvenience 
which  may  result  from  them. 

I have  an  estate  situated  upon  the  confines 
of  the  state  : acquired  by  a neighbouring 
power,  it  might  become  the  focus  of  certain 
hostile  intrigues,  or  favour  dangerous  pre[ia- 
rations  against  my  country  : whether  1 think 
of  this  effect  or  not,  the  law  ought  to  think 
of  it  for  the  public ; it  ought  to  prevent  the 
evil,  by  refusing  beforehand  the  guarantee 
of  its  seal  to  such  bargains.* 

The  restraints  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  put  upon  the  sale  of  drugs  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  as  poisons,  belong  to 
this  same  head.  It  is  the  same  with  the  .pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  murderous  weapors, 

• The  greater  nmnber  of  states,  without  per- 
haps thinking  of  it,  have  obviated  this  danger  by 
a general  law  which  interdicts  the  acquisition  of 
landed  proijerty  by  strangers.  But  they  have  gone 
too  far.  The  reason  of  this  prohibition  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  particular  case  which  1 have 
mentioned.  The  foreigner  who  wishes  to  buy  . 
an  immoveable  in  my  country,  gives  the  least 
etpiivocal  proof  of  his  affection  for  it,  and  the 
most  certain  pledge  of  his  good  conduct.  The 
state  can  only  gain  in  this  case,  even  under  the 
simple  head  of  finance. 
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■ucli  as  stilettoes,  of  which  such  frequent  use 
is  made  in  Italy,  in  the  most  ordinary  quar- 
rels. 

It  is  to  the  same  motive,  well  or  ill 
founded,  that  all  prohibitions  relative  to  the 
introduction  or  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise must  be  referred. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  custom 
is  to  say,  that  the  bargain  is  null  in  itself. 
It  is  only  to  open  the  books  of  law  to  see 
how  much  nonsense  has  been  written  upon 
this  erroneous  notion,  and  into  how  much 
embarrassment  lawyers  have  fallen,  from  not 
having  seized  the  only  cause  of  nullity,  as 
respects  bargains  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, which  is,  that  more  evil  than  good 
results  from  them. 

After  saying  that  these  conventions  are 
null  in  themselves,  to  be  consistent,  it  is 
necessary  to  conclude,  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  any  ellect  — that  they  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed— that  no  trace  should  be  left  of  them. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  enough  to 
modify  them,  to  correct  their  inequalities  by 
compensations,  without  altering  the  founda- 
tion of  the  primitive  contract. 

No  bargain  is  void  in  itself — no  bargain  is 
valid  of  itself:  it  is  the  law  wliich  in  each 
case  gives  or  refuses  validity.  But  for  per- 
muting or  refusing,  there  ought  to  be  reasons. 
Iviiiivocal  generation  is  banished  from  sound 
philosophy : some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
banished  from  jurisprudence.  This  null  in 
itself  is  precisely  an  equivocal  generation. 

3.  O f Obstacles  to  the  Alienation  of  Land. 

To  say  that  the  power  of  alienation  is  use- 
ful, is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  tend  to  destroy  it  are  in  general 
pernicious. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  immoveables  that 
this  inconsistency  has  been  excrc;scd,  both 
by  entails  and  unalienable  foundations  ; and 
yet,  besides  the  general  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  power  of  alienation,  there  are  particular 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  power  of  alienating 
lauds. 

1.  He  who  seeks  to  get  rid  of  his  lands, 
shows  plainly  that  it  does  not  suit  him  to 
keep  them;  he  cannot  or  he  will  not  employ 
any  thing  in  im[)roving  them;  often,  indeed, 
he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  lowering 
their  future  value,  in  order  to  satisfy  a present 
want.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  seeks  to  ac- 
quire them  has  certainly  not  the  intention  of 
deteriorating  them  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
he  purposes  to  increase  their  value. 

It  is  true,  that  the  same  capital  which  would 
DC  employed  in  the  amelioration  of  land 
might  be  employed  in  trade ; but  though  the 
benefit  of  these  two  employments  might  be 
the  same  for  the  individuals,  it  is  not  the 
'ame  for  the  state.  The  portion  of  wealth 
^•plied  U)  agriculture  is  more  fixed ; — that 
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which  is  applied  to  trade  is  more  fugitive. 
T.  he  first  is  immoveable  ; the  second  may  be 
carried  away  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor. 

2.  By  pledging  an  immoveable,  a produc- 
tive capital  may  be  procured;  thus  one  part 
of  the  value  of  an  estate  may  be  employed 
in  ameliorating  another,  which,  without  this 
resource,  could  not  be  done.  To  hinder  the 
alienation  of  lands  is,  therefore,  to  diminish 
productive  capital  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
their  selling  value ; since,  in  order  that  an 
article  may  serve  as  a pledge,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  capable  of  alienation. 

It  is  true,  that  a loan  only  has  been  here 
contemplated : there  is  no  new  capital  created 
by  the  transaction.  This  same  capital  might 
have  received  a destination  not  less  useful  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  was  first  found  ; but 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  greater  the 
means  of  employing  capital,  the  more  it  will 
flow  towards  the  country  : that  which  is  de- 
rived from  abroad,  forms  a clear  addition  to 
that  which  is  derived  from  home. 

These  restraints  upon  alienation,  though 
condemned  by  the  soundest  notions  of  poli- 
tical economy,  subsist  almost  every  where. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  governments  have  better  understood  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  trade  ; but  there 
are  still  three  causes  which  operate  for  their 
maintenance : — 

The  first  is  the  desire  of  preventing  pro- 
digality. But  it  is  not  necessary,  for  obviating 
this  evil,  to  hinder  the  sale  of  lands:  it  is 
sullicient  to  protect  their  value  by  not  leaving 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual.  In  a 
word,  the  specific  method  against  this  incon- 
venience is  interdiction. 

The  second  is  [)ride  of  family,  connected 
with  the  agreeable  illusion,  which  represetits 
the  successive  existence  of  our  descendants 
as  a prolongation  of  our  own.  To  leave  them 
the  same  amount  of  wealth  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  imagination  : we  wish  to  secure 
them  the  same  lands,  the  same  houses,  the 
same  natural  objects.  This  continuity  of 
possession  appears  as  a continuity  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  presents  a point  of  support  to  a 
faiicifid  feeling. 

The  third  <-ause  is  the  love  of  power  — the 
desire  of  governing  after  death.  The  |)re- 
ceding  motive  supposes  posterity  : this  docs 
not  suppose  it.  It  is  to  this  cause  must  he 
referred,  as  well  those  foundations  which 
have  in  view  an  oltject  of  utility,  well  or  ill 
understood,  as  those  which  repose  only  upon 
fancies. 

If  the  foundation  consist  only  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits,  without  imposing  any 
condition — without  exacting  any  service,  it 
seems  sufficiently  innocent,  and  its  continu- 
ance is  not  an  evil.  It  is  proper  to  except 
foundations  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  ap- 
plied without  discernment,  and  adapted  only 
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to  the  encoMrapremciit  of  mendicity  and  idle-  ! friendship,  or  services — who  m /ac^  share  with 
ness.  The  best  of  these  establishments  arc  j him  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  which  by 
those  of  charity  for  the  poor  of  a rank  already  j right  belongs  exclusively  to  him.  His  for- 
a little  elevated  — a means  which  offers  to  | tune  is  commonly,  with  regard  to  many  of 
these  unfortunate  persons  a more  liberal  re-  j them,  the  sole  source  of  their  subsistence, 
lief  than  the  general  rule  would  allow;  whilst,  i To  prevent  the  calamities  of  which  they  would 
as  to  the  benelices  which  are  only  granted  : become  the  victims,  if  death,  which  (L  prives 
upon  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  as  in  1 them  of  their  friend,  s ould  also  deprive 
colleges,  convents,  cburcbes,  their  tendency  j them  of  the  succour  which  they  derive  from 
is  useful,  indifferent,  or  hurtful,  according  ’ his  fortune,  would  require  a knowledge  of 
to  the  nature  of  the  duties  rcfjuired.  j what  they  habitually  enjoy,  and  in  what  pro- 

One  singularity  which  deserves  to  be  oh-  | portion  they  participate  in  it.  But  as  these 
served  is,  that  in  general  these  foundations,  are  facts  which  it  would  be  impossilde  to  esta- 
these  particular  laws  that  individuals  have  blish  but  by  direct  proofs  — without  entering 
established  by  the  indulgence  of  the  sove-  uiion  embarrassing  procedures  and  infinite 
reign,  have  experienced  more  respect  than  disputes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
the  public  laws  which  originate  directly  with  fer  to  general  presumptions,  as  the  only  base 
the  sovereign.  When  a legislator  has  de-  upon  which  a decision  can  be  established, 
sired  to  tie  the  hands  of  his  successor,  this  The  habitual  part  of  each  survivor,  in  tl.e 
pretension  has  appeared  either  inconsistent  possessions  of  the  deceased,  may  be  presumed 
or  futile.  The  most  obscure  individuals  have  from  the  degree  of  aflection  which  ought  to 
arrogated  this  privilege,  and  none  have  dared  subsist  between  them;  and  this  degree  of 
to  dis  ippoint  them.  affection  maybe  presumed  from  the  pro\- 

It  would  seem,  that  lands  left  to  corpora-  imity  of  relationship, 
tions,  to  convents,  churches,  would  be  liable  If  this  proximity  were  the  sole  considera- 
to  be  deteriorated.  Indifferent  as  to  his  sue-  tion,  the  law  of  successions  would  be  verv 
cessors,  each  passing  pro|)rietor  would  seek  to  simple.  In  the  first  deyree,  %\4th  respect  to 
squeeze  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  transi-  you,  are  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
tory  possession,  and  neglect  the  care  of  them,  you,  without  any  intermediate  person  — your 
e.'.peeially  in  old  age.  This  may  sometimes  wife,  your  husband,  your  father,  your  mother, 
have  happened:  justice  ought,  however,  to  be  and  your  children.  In  the  second  detjree,  all 
rendered  to  the  religious  communities.  They  those  whose  eonnexion  with  you  requires  the 
have  more  often  been  distinguished  for  a intervention  of  a single  person,  or  a single 
good,  than  a bad  economy.  If  their  situa-  cou[)le  of  intermediate  persons  — yourgrand- 
tion  inllame  their  cupidity  and  avarice,  it  .also  fathers  and  gr.andmothers,  your  brothers  or 
re[iresses  poinj)  and  jirodigality : if  there  be  sisters,  and  your  grandchildren.  Intbet/o'n/ 
c.'iuses  which  excite  their  selfishness,  thei'e  dci/rce  come  those  whose  connexion  supposes 
are  others  whicli  combat  it,  by  what  is  called  two  intermediate  generations  — your  great- 


esprit  de  corps. 

There  is  no  ncccs.sify  for  expatiating  with 
regard  to  public  property;  that  is,  with  re- 
gard to  things  used  by  the  public,  such  as 
roads,  churches,  markets.  To  fulfil  their 
design,  they  ought  to  possess  an  indefinite 
duration,  with  the  exception  of  their  admit- 
ting those  successive  changes  which  circum- 
stances may  require. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER  MEANS  OF  ACQUISITION 

SUCCESSION. 

After  the  de.ath  of  an  individu.al,  hoxv  ought 
his  property  to  be  disposed  of? 

The  legistature  should  have  throe  objects 
in  view: — 1st,  lo  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  rising  generation;  '2dli/,  To  prevent 
the  pain  of  disappointment;  Sd'lp,  To  promote 
the  equalization  of  fortunes. 

Man  is  not  a solitary  being.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  man  is  surrounded  by  a 
larger  or  sm.aller  circle  of  companions,  united 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  marriage, 


grandfathers,  your  great-grandmothers,  your 
great-grandchildren,  your  uncles  and  aunts, 
nephews  and  nieces. 

But  though  this  arrangement  may  possess 
every  possible  perfection  on  the  side  of  sim- 
plicity !ind  regularity,  it  would  not  well  an- 
swer the  political  and  moral  object.  It  docs 
not  answer  better  to  the  degree  of  aflectioti 
of  which  it  might  be  thought  to  furnish  a 
presumptive  [iroof;  and  would  not  accom- 
plish the  principal  object,  which  is  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  rising  generations.  Let 
us  therefore  leave  this  genealogical  arr.ange- 
ment  for  the  adoption  of  one  founded  upon 
utility.  It  consists  in  conslanthj  (jivinp  to  the 
dcsreiidinf/  line,  lunrcver  lontj,  the  preference 
to  the  ascenduKj  or  collateral  line  — in  giui:g 
the  preference  infinitely  to  the  descendants 
of  each  parent,  over  all  those  who  cannot  be 
reached  without  taking  another  step  in  the 
ascending  line. 

It  will  happen,  however,  that  the  presump- 
tions of  affection  or  of  necessity,  which  serve 
.as  the  foundation  of  these  rules,  will  often  be 
defective  in  practice;  and  that  consequently 
the  rules  themselvse  will  diverge  from  their 
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object.  But  the  power  of  making  a will,  as 
we  shall  see,  offers  an  efficacious  remedy  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  general  law  ; and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  for  preserving  it. 

Thus  much  for  general  principles.  But 
how  can  they  be  applied  in  detail,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  among  a crowd  of  compe- 
titors? 

The  model  of  a law  upon  this  subject,  tvill 
supply  the  place  of  a multitude  of  discussions : 

Article  I.  Let  there  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes.  I.ct  what  is  said  with  regard 
to  the  one,  be  understood  tviih  regard  to  the 
other.  The  portion  of  the  one  shall  alwags 
be  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  other. 

Keason  — Good  of  equality.  If  there  be 
any  difference,  it  ought  to  be  in  fiivour  of  the 
weakest  — in  favour  of  the  females,  who  have 
more  wants,  few'er  means  of  acquisition,  and 
are  less  able  to  make  use  of  the  means  they 
have.  But  the  strongest  have  had  all  the 
preference.  Why?  Because  the  strongest 
have  made  the  laws. 

Article  II.  After  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  widow  shall  keep  a moiety  of  the 
common  property,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  marriage-contract. 

Article  III.  The  other  moiety  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  equal  portions  among  the  children. 

Reasons:  1.  Equality  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  father.  2.  Equality  of  co-occu- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  children.  3.  Equa- 
lity of  wants.  4.  Equality  of  all  imaginable 
reasons  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

Differences  of  age,  temperament,  talent, 
strength,  &c.  may  produce  some  difference 
with  respect  to  wants  in  point  of  fact ; hut 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  law  to  appreciate 
them:  it  is  for  the  father  to  provide  for  them 
by  means  of  his  right  of  making  a will. 

Article  IV.  If  a child  die  before  its  fa- 
ther, leaving  children,  his  portion  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  equal  portions  ; and 
so  on  for  all  their  descendants  to  infinity. 

Itcmarks The  distribution  by  roots,  in- 

stead of  by  branches,  is  preferred  for  two 
reasons: — 1.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pain  of 
disappointment.  That  the  portion  of  the  el- 
der should  be  diminished  by  the  birth  of  each 
younger  child,  is  a natural  event,  by  which 
expectation  ought  to  regulate  itself.  How- 
ever, in  general,  when  one  of  the  children 
begins  to  exercise  its  reproductive  power, 
that  of  the  father  is  generally  nearly  ex- 
hausted. At  this  period,  the  children  ought 
to  believe  themselves  arrived  at  the  boun- 
dary of  the  diminutions  that  their  respective 
portions  ought  to  experience.  But  if  each 
little  grandson  or  little  granddaughter  pro- 
duce a diminution  equal  to  that  [)roduced  by 
a son  or  daughter,  the  diminution  would 
have  no  limits  ; there  would  be  no  certain 
grounds  upon  which  to  form  a plan  of  lile. 
2.  Grandchildren  have  for  their  immediate  re- 
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source  the  property  of  their  deceased  father. 
1 heir  custom  of  co-occupation  detached  from 
their  grantifather  has  been  exercised  by  pre- 
ference, if  not  exclusively,  upon  the  funds 
of  paternal  industry.  It  may  be  added,  that 
they  have,  in  the  goods  of  their  mother  and 
of  her  parents,  a resource  in  which  the 
other  children  of  their  grandfather  have  no 
share. 

Article  V.  If  there  he  no  descendants, 
the  property  shall  go  in  common  to  the  father 
and  mother. 

Itemarks Why  to  the  descendants  before 

others? — 1.  Superiority  of  affection.  Every 
other  arrangement  would  be  contrary  to  the 
paternal  feelings.  We  love  those  better  who 
depend  upon  us,  than  those  upon  whom  we 
depend.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  govern  than 
to  obey.  2.  Superiority  of  wants.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  our  children  could  not  exist  with- 
out us,  or  some  one  who  should  take  our 
place.  It  is  probable  that  our  parents  might 
exist  without  us,  because  they  have  existed 
before  us. 

Wliy  should  the  succession  pass  to  the  fa- 
ther and  mother,  rather  than  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters? — 1.  The  relationship  being  more 
immediate,  a superior  affection  is  presumed. 
2.  It  is  a recompense  for  services  rendered, 
or  rather  an  indemnity  for  the  pains  and  ex- 
penses of  education.  What  forms  the  rela- 
tionship between  my  brother  and  myself? 
Our  common  relation  to  the  same  father  and 
the  same  mother.  What  renders  him  more 
dear  to  me  than  any  other  companion  with 
whom  I have  passed  an  equal  portion  of  my 
life?  It  is  because  he  is  more  dear  to  those 
w'ho  have  my  first  affections.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  I am  indebted  to  him  for  any  thing, 
but  it  is  certain  that  I ow'e  every  thing  to 
them.  Hence,  upon  all  occasions  in  which 
the  stronger  titles  of  my  children  do  not  in- 
tervene, 1 owe  them  those  indemnities  to 
which  a brother  cannot  pretend. 

Article  VI.  Jf  either  of  the  two  be  dead, 
the  portion  of  the  deceased  shall  go  to  his  de- 
scendants, in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have 
gone  to  the  pro]>rietor's  own  relations. 

Itemarks In  poor  families  which  only 

possess  household  furniture,  it  is  more  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  should  pass  to  the 
surviving  father  or  mother,  with  the  charge 
of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  children. 
The  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  property,  would  ruin  the  survivor, 
w’hilst  the  portions,  too  small  to  serve  as 
a capital,  would  soon  be  dissipated. 

Article  VII.  In  default  of  such  descen- 
dants, the  property  shall  go  entirely  to  the 
survivor. 

Article  VHI.  If  both  be  dead,  the  pro- 
perty shall  be  divided,  as  before  directed, 
among  their  descendants. 

Article  IX.  Tut  in  such  manner,  that  the 
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portion  o f the.  half  blood  shall  only  be  the  half 
of  the  portion  of  the  v:hole  blood,  when  there 
is  any  such. 

Kffison  — Superiority  o f affection.  Of  the 
two  bonds  whidi  attach  me  to  iny  brother, 
there  is  only  one  which  attaches  me  to  niy 
half  brother. 

Aitrtci.K  X.  In  default  of  relations  in  the 
foreyoiny  deyrees,  the  property  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  revenue. 

Artici.E  XI.  But  on  condition  cf  distri- 
butiny  the  interest  as  an  annuity  among  all  the 
relations  in  the  ascending  line,  in  whatever  de- 
gree, in  equal  portions. 

Remarks 'I'his  part  of  the  law  may  either 

be  established  or  not,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  with  regard  to  ta.ve.s; 
hut  I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  solid 
objection  against  this  fiscal  resource. 

'I'he  collateral  relation  who  would  be  ex- 
cluded, it  may  be  said,  may  be  in  want;  but 
this  want  is  an  incident  too  casual  for  the 
foundation  of  a general  rule.  They  have  for 
their  natural  resource  the  property  of  their 
respective  ancestors;  and  they  cannot  have 
fixed  their  e.vpectations  or  their  plan  of  life 
upon  this  foundation. 

On  the  side  even  of  the  uncle,  the  expec- 
tation of  inheriting  from  a nephew  can  be 
but  feeble,  and  a positive  law  would  sullice 
to  prevent  its  existence,  or  to  extinguish  it 
without  violence.  The  uncle  has  not  the 
titles  of  the  father  or  grandfather.  It  is  true, 
that  in  case  of  the  death  of  these,  the  uncle 
may  have  taken  their  place,  and  filled  the 
place  of  a father  to  his  nephew.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  legislator.  Tlie  power  of  leaving  lega- 
cies may  answer  the  end;  but  this  means  of 
obviating  tlie  inconveniences  of  the  general 
law  would  be  null  in  case  the  ne[)hew  should 
die  before  he  became  of  age  — before  he  had 
the  faculty  of  making  a will.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  desirable  to  soften  this  fiscal  regulation, 
the  first  departure  from  the  ride  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  uncle,  either  in  relation  to 
the  principal  or  the  interest. 

Aktici.e  XII.  In  making  division  among 
many  heirs,  the  ma.ss  ought  to  be  put  up  for 
public  .sale,  saving  the  right  to  make  any  other 
arrangement,  if  they  are  agreed. 

Remark — 'I'his  is  the  oidy  method  of  pre- 
venting community  of  goods — an  arrangement 
ol  which  we  have  elsewhere  shown  the  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  goods  of  inheri- 
tance, which  may  possess  a value  in  affection, 
will  find  their  true  price  fi'om  the  competition 
ot  the  heirs,  and  will  turn  to  the  common 
advantage,  without  occasioning  those  dis- 
putes which  produce  durable  animosities  in 
families. 

Auticle  XIII.  In  arranging  the  sale  and 
division,  every  lliiny  shall  be  referred  to  the 
oldest  male  <j/’  full  age,  saving  to  the  law  to 
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make  other  arrangements,  for  fear  of  miscon- 
duct, upon  cau.se  stated. 

Remark. — Women  in  general  are  less  apt  in 
affairs  of  interest  and  einbarrassinent,  than 
men.  But  a certain  woman,  in  particular, 
may  possess  a superior  aptitude,  indicated  by 
the  general  wish  of  the  relations  ; she  ought 
to  obtain  the  preference. 

Article  XIV.  In  default  of  a male  of  full 
age,  every  thing  should  be  referred  to  the 
guardian  of  the  oldest  male,  saving  the  disrre- 
ticnaig  power  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

Ap.ticle  XV.  I he  succession  which  falls 
to  the  revenue  for  leant  of  natural  heirs,  shall 
in  lilte  manner  be  sold  by  public  auction. 

Remark. — Government  is  inca[mhle  of  ma- 
naging the  greater  portion  of  specific  goods; 
their  management  costs  too  mncli ; they  vield 
little,  and  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  '1  Ids  is 
a truth  whieh  has  been  established  almost  to 
demonstration  by  Adam  Smith. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  project  of  a law 
is  simple,  concise,  easy  to  he  understood  ; 
that  it  is  little  favourable  to  fraud,  to  diver- 
sity of  inter[)retatioiis ; in  short,  that  it  is 
analogous  tothe  ail'ertionsof  tlie  human  heart, 
to  the  habitual  iiiclimitious  which  arise  from 
the  social  relations,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  calculated  to  conciliate  the  approbation  of 
those  who  jmlge  from  feeling,  and  the  esteem 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  reason. 

Those  who  reproach  this  jilan  with  being 
too  simple,  and  discover,  that  at  this  price 
the  law  would  no  longer  be  a science,  may 
find  whcrou'ith  to  satisfy,  and  even  to  asto- 
nish themselves,  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Eng 
lish  common  law  u|)on  successions. 

To  give  to  foreigners  an  idea  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, it  w'Oiild  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
a dictionary  altogether  new  to  them  ; since, 
when  they  should  see  the  absurdities,  the 
subtleties,  the  cruelties,  the  frauds,  which 
abound  iii  this  system,  they  would  imagine 
that  they  were  reading  a satire,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  insult  a nation,  on  other  ac- 
counts so  justly  renowned  for  its  wisdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  wonhl  be  proper  to 
show  wbat  has  reduced  this  evil  within  suf- 
fieieutly  narrow  limits : this  is  the  right  of 
making  a will.  It  is  rail;'  in  snceessions  upon 
intestacy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  tortuous  routes  of  the  common  law. 
These  wills  may  therefore  be  compared  to 
the  arbitrary  pardons  which  correct  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  penal  laws. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  WILLS. 

1.  The  law  cannot  know  individuals,  nor 
accommodate  itself  to  the  diversity  of  their 
wants.  All  that  can  he  required  of  it  is, 
that  it  shall  offer  the  best  chance  of  supply- 
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ing  these  wants.  It  remains  for  each  pro- 
prietor, who  may,  and  who  ought  to  know 
the  circumstances  in  which  those  who  depend 
upon  him  will  be  placed  after  his  death,  to 
correct  the  imperfections  of  the  law  in  those 
cases  which  it  could  not  foresee.  The  power 
of  making  a will,  is  an  instrument  place<l  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  for  the  prevention 
of  private  calamity. 

2.  This  same  power  may  also  he  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  authority,  confided  to 
individuals,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  the  repression  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of 
families.  The  power  of  this  instrument,  it 
is  true,  may  be  turned  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion : happily  these  cases  would  always  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  interest  of 
each  member  of  the  family  is,  that  the  con- 
duct of  each  should  be  conformable  to  virtue, 
that  is  to  say,  to  general  utility.  Passion 
may  produce  accidental  wanderings,  but  the 
law  ought  to  regulate  itself  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  Virtue  is  the  prevailing 
foundation  of  society  : even  vicious  parents 
are  found  as  jealous  as  others,  of  the  honesty 
and  reputation  of  their  children.  The  man 
least  scrupulous  in  his  business  would  be  in 
despair,  if  his  secret  conduct  were  known  to 
his  family : among  these  he  never  ceases  to 
be  the  apostle  of  that  honesty,  of  which  he 
stands  in  need  from  those  who  serve  him. 
In  this  respect,  every  proprietor  may  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  law.  Clothed  with  the 
power  of  making  a will,  which  is  a branch  of 
penal  and  rernuneratory  legislation,  he  may 
be  considered  as  a magistrate  set  over  ihe 
little  kingdom  which  is  called  a family,  to 
preserve  it  in  good  order.  This  magistrate 
may  do  wrong,  and  it  would  even  seem,  that 
as  he  is  not  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  either  by  responsibility  or  publicity, 
he  would  be  more  liable  to  abuse  it  than  any 
other  magistrate : but  this  danger  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  bonds  of  interest 
and  affection,  which  place  his  inclinations  in 
accordance  with  his  duties.  Ilis  natural  at- 
tachment to  his  children  or  his  relations,  is 
a pledge  of  his  good  conduct,  which  gives  as 
much  security  as  can  be  obtained  for  that  of 
the  political  magistrate  ; so  that,  every  thing 
considered,  the  authority  of  this  non-com- 
missioned magistrate,  besides  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  minor  children,  will  be 
more  often  found  salutary  than  hurtful  for 
adults  themselves. 

3.  The  power  of  making  a will  is  advan- 
tageous under  another  aspect : it  is  a means 
of  governing,  under  the  character  of  master, 
not  for  the  good  of  those  who  obey,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  but  for  the  good  of  those 
who  command.  The  power  of  the  present 
generation  is  thus  extended  over  a portion  of 
the  future,  and  the  wealth  of  each  proprietor 
is  in  some  respect  doubled.  By  means  of  an 
Vo  I..  I, 


assignment  upon  a time  when  he  shall  be  no 
more,  he  procures  a multitude  of  advantages 
beyond  what  he  actually  possesses.  By  con- 
tinuing beyond  the  term  of  their  mihoritv, 
the  submission  of  children,  the  indemnity 
for  ^rental  cares  is  increased  ; an  assurance 
is  given  to  the  parent  against  ingratitude  ; 
and  though  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
think  that  such  precautions  were  siiperiluous, 
yet,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  infirmities  of  old 
if  'vill  be  perceived,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  all  these  factitious  attractions  to 
serve  as  their  counterpoise.  In  the  rapid 
decline  of  life,  it  is  proper  to  husband  every 
resource;  and  it  is  not  without  advantage, 
that  interest  is  made  to  act  as  the  monitor 
of  duty. 

Ingratitude  on  the  part  of  children,  and 
contempt  for  old  age,  are  not  common  vices 
in  civilized  societies ; but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that,  more  or  less,  the  power  of 
making  a will  exists  every  where.  Do  these 
vices  exist  more  frequently  where  this  power 
is  most  limited?  To  decide  this  question, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  observe  what  passes 
in  the  families  of  the  poor,  where  there  is 
little  to  leave;  but  still  this  ground  of  judg- 
ment w'ould  be  defective,  since  the  influence 
of  this  pow'er,  established  in  society  by  the 
law^s,  tends  to  form  the  general  manners  ; 
and  the  general  manners  afterw'ards  determine 
the  sentiments  of  individuals.  This  power 
given  to  parents,  renders  parental  autliority 
more  respectable,  and  the  parent  who,  from 
his  indigence,  cannot  exercise  it,  unwittingly 
profits  by  it,  from  the  general  habit  of  sub- 
mission to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

How'ever,  in  making  the  father  a magis- 
trate, it  is  proper  to  guard  against  making 
liim  a tyrant.  If  the  children  may  do  wiong, 
he  may  do  wrong  also;  and  though  the  p<  wer 
of  punishing  them  may  be  given  to  him,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  ought  to  be  autho- 
rized to  make  them  die  of  hunger.  3 hus 
the  institution  of  what  is  called  in  France  a 
legitime,  is  a suitable  medium  between  do- 
mestic anarchy  and  tyranny.  Even  this  le- 
gitime, parents  ought  to  he  allowed  to  take 
from  their  children,  for  causes  determined  by 
the  law  and  judicially  proved. 

Another  question  presents  itself : Shall  a 
proprietor  be  allowctl  to  leave  his  property 
to  who)n  he  pleases,  whether  distant  relations 
or  strangers,  in  delimit  of  natural  heirs?  In 
this  case,  the  fiscal  resource  of  which  we 
spoke  under  the  head  of  successions,  would 
be  much  diminished;  it  would  only  exist  in 
the  case  of  intestates.  Here  the  reasons  of 
utility  divide  themselves:  there  is  a medium 
to  be  taken. 

On  the  one  side,  in  default  of  relations,  tho 
services  of  strangers  are  necessary  to  a man, 
and  his  attachment  to  them  is  almost  the 
same.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  ablo 
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to  cultivate  the  hopes,  and  recompense  the 
cares,  of  a faithful  servant  — to  soften  the  re- 
grets of  the  friend  who  has  grown  old  by  his 
side;  without  speaking  of  the  female  who 
has  wanted  only  a ceremony  in  order  to  be 
called  his  widow,  and  of  orphans  who  arc  his 
children  in  the  eyes  of  every  body  except  the 
legislator. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  to  increase  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  public  treasury  you  take  from 
him  the  power  of  leaving  to  his  friends,  do 
you  not  force  him  to  spend  all  upon  himself? 
If  his  capital  will  be  no  longer  at  his  dispo- 
sal the  moment  he  is  dead,  will  he  not  be 
tempted  to  convert  it  into  annuities  upon 
Lis  own  life?  will  it  not  encourage  his  being 
a spendthrift,  and  almost  operate  as  a law 
against  economy  ? 

These  reasons  are  without  doubt  to  be 
preferred  to  the  interest  of  the  revenue.  It 
is  necessary  at  least  to  leave  to  the  pro|)rietor 
who  has  no  near  relations,  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  half  of  his  property  after  his 
death,  keeping  the  other  half  for  the  public. 
To  be  content  in  this  case  with  the  smaller 
share,  would  probably  be  a means  of  ob- 
taining more.  But  it  would  be  still  better 
not  to  attack  the  principle  which  permits 
every  one  to  dispose  of  his  property  after 
his  death,  and  not  to  create  a class  of  pro- 
prietors who  should  regard  themselves  as 
inferior  to  others,  on  account  of  this  legal 
impotence  which  should  have  struck  the  half 
of  their  fortune. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  aliena- 
tions among  the  living  may  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  wills.  Upon  the  greater  number  of 
points,  we  shall  be  instructed  by  their  con- 
formity, and  in  the  others  by  the  contrast. 

The  same  causes  of  nullity  which  apply  to 
alienations  among  the  living,  apply  to  wills, 
c.xccpt  that,  in  the  case  of  undue  concealment 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  there  must  be 
substituted  erroneous  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  testator.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample : — I leave  a certain  property  to  Titius, 
who  is  married  to  my  daughter,  supposing 
this  marriage  legal,  and  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  Titius,  who,  before  espousing  my 
daughter,  had  contracted  another  marriage, 
which  was  still  subsisting. 

Wills  are  exposed  to  a sufficiently  unfor- 
tunate dilemma.  Shall  their  validity  be  per- 
mitted, when  made  upon  the  bed  of  death? 
They  are  then  exposed  to  undue  coercion  and 
fraud.  Shall  formalities  incompatible  with 
this  indulgence  be  required?  Testators  will 
then  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  assistance 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need.  Bar- 
barous heirs  may  torment  them,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  death,  or  secure  the  advantage 
of  a will  passed  in  these  forms.  A dying  per- 
son who  has  nothing  to  give  or  to  take  away 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  In  order  to  reduce 
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these  opposite  dangers  to  the  lowest  term,  a 
multitude  of  details  would  be  required. 

CHAPTER  V 

OF  UIGHTS  RESPECTING  SERVICES MEANS 

OF  ACQCIUIXG  THEM 

After  things,  it  remains  to  distribute  ser- 
vices: a kind  of  property  sometimes  con- 
founded  with  things  — sometimes  presenting 
itself  under  a distinct  form. 

How  many  kinds  of  services  are  there  ? As 
many  as  there  are  ways  in  which  man  may 
be  useful  to  man,  either  by  procuring  good 
for  him,  or  by  preserving  him  from  evil 

In  the  exchange  of  services  which  consti- 
tutes social  intercourse,  some  are  free,  some 
arc  forced.  Those  which  are  required  by 
the  law,  constitute  rights  and  obligations.  I 
have  a right  to  the  services  of  another;  he  is 
in  a state  of  obligation  with  regard  to  me: 
these  two  terms  are  correlative. 

In  their  origin,  all  services  must  have  been 
free : it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  laws  have 
intervened  to  convert  the  more  important 
into  positive  rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  has  converted  into  legal 
obligations  the  connexion  which  formerly 
was  voluntary  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  between  the  father  and  the  children. 
The  law  in  the  same  manner  has  converted 
into  an  obligation,  in  certain  states,  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  a duty  which  still  remains 
amongst  most  nations  in  undefined  liberty. 
These  political  duties  are,  with  respect  to 
duties  purely  social,  the  same  as  particular 
inclosures  in  a vast  common,  in  which  a cer- 
tain kind  of  cultivation  is  tended  with  pre- 
cautions which  insure  its  success.  The  same 
plant  might  grow  in  the  common,  and  even 
be  protected  by  certain  conventions;  but  it 
would  always  be  subject  to  more  hazards 
than  in  this  particular  boundary  traced  by  the 
law,  and  guaranteed  by  the  public  force. 

Still,  whatever  the  legislator  may  do,  there 
are  a great  number  of  services  upon  which  he 
has  no  hold:  he  cannot  direct  them,  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  define  them,  and  even 
because  constraint  would  change  their  nature, 
and  convert  them  into  evils.  For  the  punish- 
ment of  their  violation,  such  an  apparatus 
of  research  and  of  punishments  would  be  re- 
quired, as  would  spread  terror  through  society. 
Besides,  the  law  does  not  know  the  real  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  their  being  rendered : it 
cannot  put  into  activity  hidden  forces;  it  can- 
not create  that  energy,  that  superabundance 
of  zeal,  which  surmounts  difficulties,  and  goes 
a thousand  times  farther  than  commands. 

The  imperfection  of  the  law  upon  this 
point  is  corrected  by  a species  of  supplemen- 
tal law;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  moral  or  so- 
cial code — a code  which  is  not  written  — 
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whicli  consists  altogether  in  opinion,  in  man- 
ners, customs — and  which  begins  where  tlie 
legislative  code  ends.  The  duties  which  it 
prescribes — the  services  it  imposes,  under 
the  names  of  equity,  patriotism,  courage,  hu- 
manity, generosity,  honour,  disinterestedness, 
do  not  directly  borrow  the  assistance  of  tlie 
laws,  but  derive  their  strength  from  other 
sanctions  which  lend  their  punishments  and 
rewards.  As  the  duties  of  this  secondary  code 
do  not  bear  the  impress  of  the  law,  their  dis- 
charge has  more  eclat  — is  more  meritorious; 
and  this  surplus  in  honour  happily  compen- 
Bates  for  their  deficiency  in  real  strength. 
After  this  digression  respecting  morals,  let 
us  return  to  legislation. 

The  kind  of  services  which  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place  consists  in  the  disposal 
of  property  in  favour  of  another. 

The  kind  of  property  which  acts  the 
greatest  part  in  civilized  society  is  money, 
the  almost  universal  representative  standard. 
It  is  thus  that  the  consideiation  of  services 
often  leads  back  into  that  of  things. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  require  the  service  for  the  advantage 
of  him  who  commands  it:  such  is  the  case  of 
the  master  with  relation  to  the  servant. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  retpiire  the  service  for  the  advan- 
tage of  him  who  obeys:  such  is  the  case  of  the 
guardian  and  ward.  These  two  correlative 
states  are  the  foundation  of  all  others.  I'he 
rights  which  belong  to  them  are  the  elements 
of  which  all  the  other  states  are  composed. 

The  father  ought  to  be,  in  certain  re- 
spects, the  guardian — in  others,  the  master 
of  the  child.  The  husband  ought  to  be,  in 
certain  respects,  the  guardian — in  others,  the 
master  of  the  wife. 

These  conditions  are  capable  of  a definite 
and  indefinite  duration,  and  form  domestic 
society.  The  rights  which  it  is  proper  should 
belong  to  them  will  he  treated  of  separately. 
The  public  services  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
citizen  constitute  other  classes  of  obligations, 
the  establishment  of  which  belong  to  the  con- 
stitutional code.  But  besides  these  constant 
ridations,  there  are  some  transitory  and  occa- 
sional relations  in  which  the  law  may  require 
the  services  of  an  individual  in  favour  of  an- 
other. 

The  means  of  acquiring  these  services,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  causes  which  determine 
llie  legislator  to  create  these  obligations,  may 
lie  referred  to  three  heads:  1.  Sagerior  need. 
*2.  I'u/  nier  service.  3.  A.grccnu’nt  or  (Joutracl. 
Bet  us  consider  these  heads  in  detail. 

1.  Superior  ISeed; 

That  is  tosay,  needuf  receiving  the  service,  su- 
perior to  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  it. 

Every  individual  has  for  his  constant  occu- 
pation the  care  of  his  own  welfare  — an  occu- 
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pation  no  less  legitimate  than  necessary  ; for 
suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  reverse  this 
principle,  and  to  give  to  the  love  of  others 
a superiority  over  self-love,  the  results  of 
tills  arrangement  would  be  most  ridiculous 
and  disastrous.  There  are,  however,  manv 
occasions,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  by  a slight  .and  almost  imperceptible 
sacrifice  of  one's  own.  To  do,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, what  depends  upon  us  for  pre- 
venting the  evil  ready  to  fall  upon  another, 
is  a service  which  the  law  may  require;  and 
the  omission  of  this  service,  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  law  has  exacted  it,  would  be  a 
kind  of  otTence  which  might  be  called  a nega- 
tive otfence,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
positive  offence,  which  consists  in  being  one's 
self  the  instrumental  cause  of  an  evil. 

But  to  employ  one’s  efforts,  however  light 
they  may  be,  may  be  an  evil : to  be  con- 
strained to  employ  them  is  certainly  one,  for 
all  constraint  is  an  evil.  ^Henee,  in  order  to 
exact  from  you  some  service  in  favour  of  me, 
the  evil  of  not  receiving  it  ought  to  be  so 
great,  and  the  evil  of  rendering  it  so  small, 
that  no  one  ought  to  fear  to  undergo  the  one, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  other : there  is  no 
means  of  fixing  the  precise  limits.  Reference 
must  be  made  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  interested,  by  leaving  to  the  judge 
the  care  of  pronouncing  upon  the  cases  of 
individuals  as  they  present  themselves. 

Thegood  Samaritan,  by  assisting  the  wound- 
ed traveller,  saved  his  life.  It  was  a noble 
action,  a trait  of  virtue  ; we  may  say  more, 
it  was  a moral  duty.  Ought  it  to  have  been 
made  a political  duty  ? — ought  an  action  of 
this  kind  to  be  commanded  by  a general  law? 
No;  not,  at  least,  unless  tempered  by  excep- 
tions more  or  less  vague.  Jt  would  be  pro- 
per, for  example,  to  establish  a dispensation 
in  this  case  in  favour  of  a surgeon  attending 
upon  many  wounded  persons  in  extreme  dan- 
ger — or  of  an  olliccr  going  to  his  post  to 
repel  the  enemy  — or  of  the  father  of  a family 
going  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  children 
in  danger. 

This  principle  of  superior  need  is  the  foun- 
dation of  many  obligations.  The  duties  re- 
quired of  a father  towards  his  children  may 
be  biuthensome  to  liim;  but  this  evil  is  no- 
thing, in  comparison  of  the  evil  which  would 
result  from  tlieir  neglect.  The  duty  of  de- 
fending the  state  may  be  still  more  burthen- 
some;  but  if  the  state  were  not  defended,  it 
would  not  exist.  When  the  taxes  are  not 
paid,  the  government  is  dissolved.  When, 
public  functions  are  not  discharged,  the  course 
is  open  for  all  kinds  of  misfi-rtunes  and  all 
kinds  of  crimes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  obligation 
of  rendering  the  service  falls  upon  a certain 
individual,  in  consequence  of  his  particidar 
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situation,  which  gives  him,  more  than  any 
otlier  one,  the  power  or  the  inclination  of  dis- 
cljarging  it.  It  is  thus  that  a guardian  for 
orphans  is  chosen  from  among  their  relations 
or  friends,  to  whom  this  duty  will  be  less 
burthensome  than  to  a stranger 

2.  Former  Service  — 

Service  rendered,  in  consideration  of  which 
there  is  re<iuired  of  him  who  received  the 
benefit,  an  indemnitij,  an  equivalent,  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  has  supported  the  burthen. 

Here  the  oliject  is  more  simple  : it  is  only 
necessary  to  value  a benefit  already  received, 
m order  to  assign  an  indemnification.  Less 
latitude  need  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge. 

A surgeon  has  given  his  assistance  to  a 
sick  person  who  had  lost  all  feeling,  and  who 
was  not  in  a condition  to  send  for  him.  A 
depositary  has  employed  his  labour,  or  has 
made  pecuniary  advances  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  deposit,  without  being  re- 
quired so  to  do.  A man  has  exposed  himself 
during  a tire,  to  save  valuable  property,  or  to 
rescue  persons  in  danger.  The  property  of 
an  individual  has  been  thrown  into  the  sea, 
to  lighten  the  vessel  and  preserve  the  rest  of 
the  cargo.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  a thou- 
sand others  which  might  be  imagined,  the 
lasvs  ought  to  secure  an  indemnification  as 
the  price  of  the  service. 

I'his  title  is  founded  upon  the  best  of  rea- 
sons : Grant  the  indemnification , he  who  has 
su|i])lied  it  will  still  be  a gainer : refuse  it, 
and  you  leave  him  who  has  rendered  the  ser- 
vice a loser. 

This  regulation  would  be  less  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  who  receives  the  indemnifica- 
tion, than  for  those  who  may  stand  in  need 
of  services : it  would  be  a promise  made  be- 
forehand, to  every  man  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  a service  burthen- 
Boine  to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  opposition  between  his  personal 
interest  and  his  benevolence.  Who  shall  say 
how  many  evils  w'ould  be  prevented  by  such 
a precaution  ? In  how  many  cases  has  not 
prudence  arrested  the  legitimate  desires  of 
benevolence?  Would  it  not  be  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator,  as  much  as  possible 
to  reconcile  them  ? Ingratitude,  it  is  said, 
was  punished  at  Athens  us  a species  of  fraud 
which  obstructed  the  communication  of  be- 
nefits, by  weakening  this  kind  of  credit.  I do 
not  propose  to  punish,  but  to  prevent  it  in 
many  cases.  If  the  man  to  whom  you  have 
rendered  a service  is  ungrateful,  it  is  of  no 
consequence ; the  law,  which  docs  not  reckon 
upon  virtues,  secures  you  an  indemnity,  and 
on  essential  occasions  will  make  the  indem- 
nity rise  to  a reward. 

Retvard ! this  is  the  true  means  of  obtaining 
services:  in  comparison  with  this,  punishment 
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is  a feeble  instrument.  In  order  properly  to 
punish  the  omission  of  a service,  it  is  proper 
to  be  sure  that  the  individual  had  the  power  of 
rendering  it  — that  he  had  not  an  excuse  for 
not  rendering  it.  All  this  requires  a difficult 
and  doubtful  procedure : besides,  a.s  it  acts 
by  means  of  the  fear  of  punishment,  that  only 
will  be  done  which  is  absolulely  necessary  for 
avoiding  the  punishment.  But  the  ho[)c  of 
reward  animates  the  hidden  powers,  triumphs 
over  real  obstacles,  and  gives  birth  to  (iro- 
digics  of  zeal  and  ardour,  in  cases  in  which 
threats  would  have  only  produced  re[uignaiice 
and  dejection. 

la  arrangnng  the  interest  of  the  two  par- 
ties, three  precautions  should  be  observed  : 
first,  to  prevent  a hypocritical  generosity  from 
eonverting  itself  into  tyranny,  and  requiring 
the  price  of  a service  that  would  not  have 
been  received,  if  it  had  not  been  believed  to 
be  disinterested ; the  second  is,  not  to  allow 
a mercenary  zeal  to  snatch  a reward  for  ser- 
vices that  might  have  been  rendered  by  tl  e 
party  to  himself,  or  obtained  at  a less  expense : 
the  third  is,  not  to  allow  a man  to  be  over- 
w'helmed  by  a crowd  of  assistants,  who  can 
only  be  fully  indemnified  by  exchanging  for  a 
loss  all  the  advantage  of  the  service.* 

It  is  easily  understood  that  former  service 
forms  a justifying  base  to  many  classes  of 
obligations.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  rights 
of  parents  over  their  children  are  foiii  ;!ed : 
when,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  strength  of 
adult  age  succeeds  to  the  weakness  of  early 
years,  the  necessity  of  receiving  ceases,  and 
the  duty  of  restitution  begins.  It  is  upon  this 
that  the  rights  of  wives,  during  the  period  of 
the  union,  is  equally  founded,  when  time  has 
effaced  the  attractions  which  were  its  first 
moving  causes. 

Establishments  at  the  public  expense  for 
those  who  have  served  the  state,  repose  upon 
the  same  principle.  Reward  for  past  services 
is  an  instrument  for  creating  future  services. 

3.  Agreement  or  Contract; 

That  is  to  say,  the  making  a promise  between 
two  or  more  persons,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  regarded  as  legalhj  binding. 

All  that  has  been  said  relative  to  consent 
in  the  disposal  of  property,  applies  to  consent 
in  the  disposal  of  services  : The  same  reasons 
for  sanctioning  this  disposal  as  for  sanctioning 
the  other  — the  same  fundamental  axiom  — 
every  alienation  of  service  implies  advantage : 
no  one  will  bind  himself  except  from  a mo- 
tive of  utility. 

• This  may  be  applied  to  the  .situation  of  a 
King  re-established  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, as  Henry  IV.  or  Charles  II. ^ at  the  expense 
of  his  faithful  servants  — an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion,  in  which  discontent  is  still  increased,  unless 
the  kingdom  itself,  reconquered  by  their  efforts, 
be  distributed  among  them  in  detail. 
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The  same  reasons  whicn  annul  consent  in 
the  one  case,  annul  it  in  the  other  — undue 
concealment,  fraud,  coercion,  subornation, 
erroneous  supposition  of  legal  obligation, 
erroneous  supposition  of  value,  interdiction, 
infancy,  madness,  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
execution  of  the  contract  without  fixult  of  tlie 
contracting  parties.* 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  following 
causes  which  produce  the  dissolution  of  a con- 
tract:— 1.  Accomplishment ; 2.  Compensa- 
tion ; 3.  Express  or  tacit  remission;  4.  Lapse 
of  lime;  5.  Physical  impossibility ; 6.  In- 
tervention of  superior  inconvenience.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  reason  which  had  sanctioned 
the  service  no  longer  exists  ; but  the  two  last 
bear  only  upon  the  literal  or  specific  accom- 
{dishment,  and  may  leave  occasion  for  an 
indemnity.  If,  in  a reciprocal  contract,  one 
of  the  parties  alone  have  performed  his  part, 
or  if  he  have  only  done  more  than  the  other, 
compensation  becomes  necessary  for  the  re- 
storation of  an  c(juilibrium. 

An.  exhibition  of  principles  only,  is  here 
attempted,  without  attending  to  the  details : 
arrangements  must  necessarily  vary,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  diversity  of  circumstances. 
At  all  times,  if  a small  number  of  rules  are 
well  understood,  particular  arrangements  will 
not  create  much  difficulty,  and  may  be  all 
directed  by  the  same  spirit.  The  following 
rules  appear  sufficiently  simple,  to  allow  their 
developments  to  be  passed  by  : — 

1.  Avoid  producing  the  pain  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

2.  When  a portion  of  this  evil  is  inevitable, 
diminish  it  as  much  as  possible,  by  dividing 
all  loss  among  the  parties  interested,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  property. 

3.  Observe,  in  the  distribution,  to  throw 
the  greater  part  of  the  loss  upon  him  who 
ought,  by  his  attention,  to  have  prevented  the 
evil,  in  such  manner  as  to  punish  his  negli- 
gence. 

4.  Avoid  especially  the  production  of  an 
accidental  injury  greater  than  the  evil  of  the 
disappointment. 

General  Observation. 

We  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
theory  of  obligations  in  utility:  wc  have  sup- 
ported the  whole  of  this  vast  edifice  upon 
three  principles  : Superior  Need,  Former  Ser- 
vice, Ayrcement  or  Contract.  Who  would 
believe  that,  to  arrive  at  notions  so  simple, 
and  even  so  familiar,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  open  a new  route  ? Consult  the  masters 
of  the  science  — Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Pur- 
lanuiui,  Vattel,  even  Montesquieu  himself, 
l.ocke,  Rousseau,  and  the  crowd  of  commen- 

• It  is  to  this  head  that  the  English  law  may 
he  referred,  which  declares  every  marriage  void, 
contracted  by  per.sonsof  the  royal  family  without 
the  consent  of  the  king. 
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tators:  do  they  wish  to  ascend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  obligations  ? They  speak  of  a natural 
right,  of  a law  anterior  to  man,  ol  the  di- 
vine law,  of  conscience,  of  a social  contract, 
of  a tacit  contract,  kc.  kc.  I know  that 
these  terms  are  not  incompatible  with  the  true 
principle ; because  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  may  not  be  brought,  by  explanations 
more  or  less  long,  to  signify  some  good  or 
some  evil.  But  this  oblique  and  winding  me- 
thod announces  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  does  not  put  an  end  to  disputes. 

They  have  not  seen  that  a contract,  speak- 
ing rigorously,  is  no  reason  in  itself,  and  that 
it  requires  a foundation  — a first  and  indepen- 
dent reason.  A contract  serves  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  par- 
ties contracting.  It  is  this  reason  of  utility 
which  gives  it  force : it  is  by  this  that  the 
cases  may  be  distinguished  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  confirmed,  from  those  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  annulled.  If  a contract  constituted  a 
reason  in  itself,  it  would  always  have  the 
same  effect;  if  its  pernicious  tendency  ren- 
der it  void,  it  is  then  its  useful  tendency 
which  renders  it  valid. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS — ITS  INCONVENIENCUS. 

There  is  no  arrangement  more  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  utility,  than  community  of 
goods,  especially  that  kind  of  indcterminalc 
community  in  which  the  whole  belongs  to 
every  one. 

1.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  discord : 
far  from  being  a state  of  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment, for  all  parties  interested,  it  is  one 
of  discontent  :md  di.sappointment. 

2.  This  undivided  property  always  loses  a 
great  part  of  its  value  to  all  the  co-partners. 
Subject,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dilapidations  of 
every  kind,  because  it  is  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  interest;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  receives  no  improvement.  Wliy 
should  I undertake  an  exitense  of  which  the 
burthen  will  be  certain,  and  will  tall  alto- 
gether on  myself,  whilst  the  advantage  will 
be  precarious,  and  necessarily  divided. 

3.  The  a|)parent  equality  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  only  serve  to  hide  a real  inequa- 
lity. 'file  strongest  would  abuse  his  strength 
with  impunity,  the  richest  would  enrich  them- 
selve.s  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest.  Commu- 
nitv  of  g'Oods  always  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
kind  of  monster  which  is  sometimes  foniid  to 
exist;  that  is,  of  twins  attached  by  the  hack 
to  one  :inot  her — the  stronger  necessarily  draw  s 
the  weaker  along. 

Reference  is  not  here  made  to  the  eonimn- 
nity  of  goods  between  hnshands  and  wive.s: 
called  to  live  together,  to  cultivate  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  their  Ghildren  together'. 
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they  oujjht  to  enjoy  together  a fortune  often 
acf/uired,  and  always  preserved  by  their  com- 
mon cares.  Besides,  if  their  wills  cross  each 
other,  the  conflict  will  not  be  eternal,  the 
law  liaving  confided  to  the  man  the  right  of 
decision. 

Reference  is  also  not  made  to  this  com- 
munity between  associates  in  comnierce. 
This  community  has  acfiuisition  for  its  ob- 
ject, and  does  no't  extend  to  enjoyment.  Now, 
when  it  refers  to  acquisition,  the  asso(fiates 
have  only  one  and  tlie  same  object,  one  and 
the  same  interest;  when  it  refers  to  enjoyment 
and  consumption,  eacli  becomes  independent 
of  the  other:  besides,  the  associates  in  com- 
merce are  few  in  number ; they  are  freely 
chosen,  and  they  can  separate  from  each  other. 
It  is  precisely  otherwise  in  common  property. 

In  England,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
understood  improvements  is  the  division  of 
commons.  When  we  pass  over  the  lands  which 
have  undergone  this  happy  change,  we  are 
enchanted  as  with  tlic  appearance  of  a new 
colony : harvests,  flo(  ks,  and  smiling  habi- 
tations, have  succeeded  to  the  sadness  and 
sterility  of  the  desert.  Hap[)y  conquests  of 
peaceful  industry ! noble  aggrandisements, 
M Inch  inspire  no  alarms  and  provoke  no  ene- 
mies ! But  who  would  believe  it,  that  in  this 
island,  where  agriculture  is  so  well  under- 
stood, and  so  much  esteemed,  that  millions 
of  acres  of  productive  land  are  abandoned  to 
this  sad  state  of  commonalty.  It  is  not  long 
since  that  the  Government,  desirous  of  know- 
ing its  territorial  domains,  has  collected  in 
each  district  all  the  facts  which  have  made 
known  this  interesting  truth,  so  well  adapted 
to  become  fruitful.* 

The  inconveniences  of  community  arc  not 
experienced  in  the  case  of  servitudes  ; that  is 
to  say,  in  the  partial  rights  of  property  exer- 
cised over  immovables  (as  a right  of  way,  or 
right  of  water,)  except  by  accident.  These 
rights  are  in  general  limited ; the  value  lost 
by  the  land  serving  is  not  equal  to  the  value 
acquired  by  the  land  served ; or  in  other  words, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  one  is  not  so  great 
as  the  advantage  to  the  other. 

In  England,  freehold  land  which  is  worth 
thirty  years  purchase,  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  twenty  years  purchase  if  it  were 
copyhold.  This  arises  from  there  being  in 
the  latter  case  a lord  of  the  manor  possessing 
certain  rights,  which  establish  a kind  of  com- 

• There  may  be  some  circumstances  not  in- 
cluded in  ordinary  rules : the  citizens  of  the 
smaller  Swiss  Cantons,  (or  example,  possess  in 
common  the  greater  portion  of  their  lands,  that 
IS  to  say,  the  High  Alps.  It  is  possible  that 
this  arrangement  may  alone  be  sniuble  for  pas- 
tures which  are  only  accessible  for  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  possible  that  this  manner  of  holding 
their  lands  forms  the  base  of  a purely  democratic 
constitution,  suited  to  a people  shut  up  in  the 
bosom  of  their  mountains.  , 
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munity  between  him  and  the  principal  pro- 
prietor. But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
what  is  lost  by  the  vassal  is  gained  by  the 
lord : the  greater  part  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers,  and  is  consumed  in  useless 
formalities  or  vexatious  triflings.  These  are 
remains  of  the  feudal  system. 

“ It  is  a beautiful  sight,”  says  Moutcsquicii, 
of  the  feudal  law  ; and  he  altenvards  com- 
pares it  to  an  old  and  majestic  oak.  We  may 
the  rather  compare  it  to  that  fatal  tree,  the 
manchineel  tree,  whose  juices  are  poisons  to 
man,  and  whose  shade  is  destructive  to  vege- 
tation. This  unfortunate  system  has  infused 
into  the  laws  confusion  and  complexity,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  deliver  them.  As  it 
is  every  where  interwoven  with  property,  it 
requires  much  management  to  destroy  the  one 
witliout  injuring  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  DISTRIBUTION'  OF  LOSS. 

Things  form  one  branch  of  the  objects  of 
acquisition : Services  form  another.  After 
having  treated  of  the  different  methods  of 
acquiring  and  losing  (ceasing  to  possess)  these 
two  classes  of  objects,  the  analogy  between 
gain  and  loss  seems  to  indicate,  as  an  ulterior 
laliour,  the  different  methods  of  distributing 
tlie  losses  to  which  tliese  possessions  are 
liable.  This  task  will  not  be  very  long.  An 
article  comes  to  be  destroyed,  damaged,  lost  ? 
The  loss  is  already  experienced.  Is  the  pro- 
prietor known  ? upon  him  the  weight  of  this 
loss  rests.  Is  he  not  known  ? no  one  bears 
it : it  is,  as  to  every  body,  as  null,  and  as  if 
it  had  not  happened.  Ought  the  loss  to  be 
transferred  to  any  other  than  the  proprietor  ? 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  is  there  due  to 
him  a satisfaction,  either  from  one  cause  or 
another  ? This  is  a subject  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Penal  Code. 

A single  particular  case  will  here  suffice,  as 
an  indication  of  the  principles. 

When  the  buyer  and  seller  of  merchandise 
are  at  a distance  from  each  other,  it  must 
necessarily  pass  through  a number,  more  or 
less,  of  intermediate  hands.  It  may  be  car- 
ried by  land  or  by  water : the  merchandise 
becomes  destroyed,  damaged,  or  lost : it  does 
not  reach  its  destination  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  ought  to  be:  upon  whom  shall  the 
loss  fall  ? upon  the  seller  or  the  buyer  ? I say 
upon  the  seller,  saving  his  recourse  against 
the  intermediate  agents.  He  may  by  his  care 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  merchandise; 
it  is  for  him  to  choose  the  moment  and  the 
manner  of  sending  it,  to  take  the  necessary 
precautions;  on  him  depends  the  proof.  All 
this  ought  to  be  more  easy  to  the  merchant 
who  sells,  than  to  the  particular  individual 
who  buys;  whilst,  as  to  him,  it  is  only  by 
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accident  that  his  cares  can  contribute  in  any 

manner  to  bring  about  the  desired  event 

Henson,  Superior  preventive  faculty.  Prin- 
ciple, Security. 

Particular  situations  may  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  departing  from  this  general  rule, 
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by  corresponding  dispositions.  For  a much 
stronger  reason,  individuals  may  depart  from 
it  themselves,  by  agreements  made  among 
themselves.  Indication  can  here  only  be  made 
of  the  principles  : their  application  would  be 
out  of  place. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 


PART  III. 

OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  ATTACHED  TO  DIFFERENT 

PRIVATE  CONDITIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  in  greater  de- 
tail the  rights  and  obligations  which  the  law 
attaches  to  the  different  conditions  which 
compose  the  domestic  or  private  condition. 
These  conditions  may  be  divided  into  four— 
those  of  Master  and  Servant ; 

Guardian  and  Ward  ; 

Parent  and  Child ; 

Husband  and  Wife. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  historical  or  the 
natural  order  of  these  relations,  the  last  in 
the  list  would  become  the  first ; for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  repetitions,  beginning  -with  the 
most  simple  object  has  been  preferred.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  a father  and  a hus- 
band are  composed  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  a master  and  a guardian  ; these  two  first 
conditions  are  the  elements  of  all  the  others. 
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OF  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

When  the  question  of  slavery  is  not  con- 
sidered, there  is  little  to  say  respecting  the 
condition  of  master  and  its  correlative  con- 
ditions, constituted  by  the  different  kinds  of 
servants.  All  these  conditions  are  the  effects 
of  contracts;  these  contracts  the  parties  in- 
terested may  arrange  to  suit  themselves. 

The  condition  of  master,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  apprentice  corresponds,  is  a mixed 
condition  : the  master  of  an  apprentice  is  at 
the  same  time  master  and  tutor ; tutor  for 
the  art  which  he  teaches,  master  as  to  the 
profit  which  he  derives  from  him. 

The  work  that  the  apprentice  does,  after 
the  period  at  which  the  produce  of  his  labour 
is  worth  more  than  what  it  costs  to  develope 
his  talent,  is  the  salary  or  reward  of  the  mas- 
ter for  his  former  pains  and  expenses. 

This  salary  will  naturally  be  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  art.  Some 
arts  may  be  learnt  in  seven  days;  others  may 
require  seven  years.  The  competition  among 
the  dealers  regulates  the  price  of  these  mutual 
services,  as  well  as  of  all  other  objects  of 


commerce : and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  indus- 
try finds  its  just  reward. 

The  greater  number  of  governments  have 
not  adopted  this  free  system.  They  have 
sought  to  establish  what  they  call  order  among 
the  professions  ; that  is,  to  substitute  an  ar- 
tificial for  a natural  arrangement,  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  regulating  that, 
which  would  regulate  itself.  As  they  have 
meddled  with  what  they  did  not  understand, 
they  have  been  most  frequently  led  by  an 
idea  of  uniformity  in  objects  of  very  difl’erent 
natures.  For  example,  the  ministers  of  Eli- 
zabeth fixed  the  same  term  of  apprenticeship, 
the  term  of  seven  years,  for  the  most  simple 
as  well  as  for  the  most  difficult  arts. 

The  regulating  mania  disguised  itself  un- 
der a common  pretext.  It  would  perfect  the 
arts;  it  would  prevent  there  being  any  bad 
workmen ; it  would  secure  the  credit  and 
the  honour  of  the  national  manufactures.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  a natural 
and  simple  method  presented  itself:  permis- 
sion to  every  one  to  use  his  own  judgment, 
to  reject  the  bad,  to  choose  the  good,  to  de- 
termine his  preferences  by  merit,  and  thus 
to  excite  emulation  in  all  the  artists  by  the 
liberty  of  competition.  But  no:  — it  deter- 
mined that  the  public  was  not  in  a condition 
to  judge  of  the  quality  of  any  work  ; but  so 
soon  as  a workman  had  been  employed  upon 
a certain  kind  of  labour  a certain  number  of 
years,  his  work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  good. 
That  the  proper  question  to  be  asked  respect- 
ing an  artisan  is  not,  does  he  work  well  ? but 
how  long  has  been  his  apprenticeship  ? for  if  it 
be  necessary  still  to  judge  of  work  by  its  merit, 
so  much  the  better  would  it  be  to  allow  every 
one  liberty  to  work  at  his  own  peril  and  risk. 

One  might  then  be  a master  without  hav- 
ing served  an  apprenticeship  ; another  might 
remain  all  his  life  only  an  apprentice. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  SLAVERY. 

When  the  habit  of  serving  forms  a condition, 
and  the  obligation  of  continuing  in  this  con- 
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dition  Witli  respect  to  a certain  individual, 
or  to  others  who  derive  their  titles  from  him, 
embraces  the  whole  life  of  the  servant,  this 
condition  is  called  slavery. 

Slavery  is  susceptible  of  many  modifica- 
tions and  alleviations,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  certainty  of  the  services  which  it  is 
pennitted  to  exact,  and  according  to  tlie 
means  of  coercion  wliicli  it  is  p(>rmitted  to 
employ.  'I'liere  was  a great  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  a slave  at  .\thens 
and  l^acedemon  ; there  is  still  more  between 
that  of  a Russian  serf  and  a negro  in  the 
.■southern  states  of  America.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  limits  as  to  tlie  inodes  of  exor- 
cising authority,  if  tlie  obligation  of  service  be 
unlimited  in  point  of  duration,  I always  call 
it  slavcn/.  In  drawing  the  line  of  separation 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  at  some  point,  and  tiiis  appears  the 
most  [irominent  and  the  most  easily  [iroved. 

This  charaeteristic  mark  diawii  from  its 
jierpeliiitii,  is  so  much  the  more  essential,  in 
as  much  as,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  weakens, 
it  enervates,  it  renders  more  or  less  preca- 
rious the  most  prudent  precautions  for  the 
mitigation  of  authority.  Unlimited  power, 
in  tliis  sense,  can  with  difficulty  be  limited  in 
any  other.  If  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  facility  which  the  master  possesses  of 
aggravating  his  yoke  by  degrees;  of  rigorously 
exacting  the  services  which  are  due  to  him  ; 
of  extending  his  pretensions  under  divers 
pretexts;  of  seeking  out  opportunities  for 
tormenting  an  insolent  subject,  who  has  dared 
to  refuse  that  which  he  did  not  owe : if  we 
consider,  on  the  other  hand,  bow  difficult  it 
is  for  slaves  to  claim  and  obtain  legal  pro- 
tection ; how  much  more  distressing  their 
domestic  condition  becomes  after  a public 
struggle  against  their  master ; how  much 
rather  they  are  led  to  seek  bis  favour  by 
unlimited  submission,  than  to  irritate  him 
by  refusal;  — wc  shall  easily  perceive  that 
the  project  of  mitigating  slavery  by  law,  is 
more  easily  formed  than  executed ; that  the 
fixation  of  services  is  a very  feeble  instru- 
inent  in  the  mitigation  of  the  lot  of  slavery ; 
that  under  the  empire  of  the  best  laws  in  this 
respect,  their  most  flagrant  infractions  only 
will  be  punished,  W'liilst  the  ordinary  course 
of  domestic  rigour  will  mock  all  tribunals.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  say  that  slaves  ought  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
master , that  they  ought  not  to  receive  any 
protection  from  the  laws,  because  this  [iro- 
tection  is  iiisulfieicnt.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary I'learly  to  point  out  this  circumstance, 
to  show  the  evil  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
slavery,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  subject- 
ing  the  authority  of  a master  over  his  slaves 
to  legal  restraint,  and  of  preventing  the  abuse 
of  his  power,  if  he  be  disposed  to  abuse  it. 

That  slavery  is  agreeable  to  the  masters, 
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is  not  doubtful  - since  they  could,  in  an  in 
stant,  cause  it  to  cease  if  they  wished  so  t> 
do ; that  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  slaves,  is  a 
fact  no  less  certain — since  they  are  only  re- 
tained in  this  condition  by  restraint.  No 
one  who  is  free  is  willing  to  become  a slave; 
no  one  is  a slave  but  he  wishes  to  become 
free. 

It  is  absurd  to  reason  as  to  the  happiness 
of  men,  other«-ise  than  with  a reference  to 
their  own  desires  and  feelings,  it  is  absurd 
to  seek  to  prove  by  calculation,  that  a m ,n 
ought  to  be  happy  when  he  finds  himself 
miserable,  and  that  a condition  into  which 
no  one  is  willing  to  enter,  and  which  every 
one  desires  to  leave,  is  in  itself  a pleasant 
condition,  and  suited  to  human  nature.  1 can 
easily  believe  that  the  difference  between 
liberty  and  slavery  is  not  so  great  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  to  some  ardent  and  prepossessed 
minds.  Being  accustomed  to  the  etv7,  and 
much  more,  never  having  experienced  the 
better  condition,  the  interval  which  separati's 
these  two  conditions,  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear so  opposed,  is  greatly  diminished.  But 
all  reasonings  upon  probabilities  are  superflu- 
ous, since  we  have  proofs  of  the  fact,  that 
this  condition  is  never  embraced  from  idioiire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  always  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion. 

Slavery  has  been  compared  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a scholar  prolonged  during  life;  and 
how  numerous  are  the  persons,  who  have 
said  that  the  time  passed  at  school  was  the 
happiest  period  of  their  life  ? 

The  parallel  is  correct  only  in  one  respect. 
The  circumstance  common  to  the  two  con- 
ditions is  subjection  ; but  it  is  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  this  circumstance  which  produces 
the  happiness  of  the  scholar.  That  which 
renders  him  happy,  is  the  freshness  of  spirit, 
which  gives  to  all  his  impressions  the  charm 
of  novelty  ; it  is  the  comparison  of  the  noisy 
and  active  pleasures  in  which  he  engages 
witli  companions  of  his  own  age,  with  the 
solitude  and  the  quiet  of  his  father's  house. 
And  after  all,  how  many  are  the  scholars  who 
have  sighed  for  the  moment  when  this  condi- 
tion should  cease?  Who  among  them  would 
resolve  to  remain  a scholar  always? 

If  it  could  be  arranged  in  such  a manner 
that  slavery  should  be  so  established  that 
there  should  be  only  one  slave  to  one  master, 
there  might  be  ground  for  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing before-hand  which  would  have  the 
advantage,  and  which  the  disadvantage;  and 
it  might  be  possible,  that,  all  things  consi- 
dered, the  sum  of  good  in  this  arrangement 
would  he  nearly  equal  to  that  of  evil. 

But  things  are  not  thus  arranged.  As  soon 
as  slavery  is  established,  it  becomes  the  lot 
of  the  greatest  number.  A master  counts  his 
slaves  as  his  flocks,  by  hundreds,  by  thou- 
sands, by  tens  of  thousands.  The  advantage 
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IS  only  on  the  side  of  a single  person;  the 
disadvantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  multitude. 
If  the  evil  of  slavery  were  not  great,  its 
i'xtent  alone  would  suffice  to  make  it  consi- 
derable. Generally  speaking,  and  every  other 
consideration  apart,  there  can,  therefore,  be 
no  ground  for  hesitation  between  the  loss 
which  would  result  to  the  masters  from 
enfranchisement,  and  the  gain  which  would 
result  from  it  to  the  slaves. 

Another  strong  argument  against  slavery  may 
be  drawn  from  its  influence  upon  the  wealth 
and  power  of  nations.  A free  man  produces 
more  than  a slave.  Set  at  liberty  all  the 
slaves  which  a master  possesses,  this  master 
would,  without  doubt,  lose  a part  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  the  slaves,  taken  together,  would 
produce  not  only  what  he  lost,  but  still  more. 
But  happiness  cannot  but  be  augmented  with 
abundance,  whilst  public  power  increases  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Two  circumstances  concur  in  diminishing 
the  produce  of  slaves  : the  absence  of  the 
Ptimulus  of  reward,  and  the  insecurity  of  their 
condition. 

It  is  easily  perceiven,  that  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment is  little  likely  to  draw  from  a la- 
bourer all  the  industry  of  which  he  is  capable, 
all  the  work  that  he  can  furnish.  Fear  leads 
niin  to  hide  his  pow'ers,  rarher  than  to  show 
them ; to  remain  below,  rather  than  to  surpass 
himself. 

By  a work  of  supererogation,  he  would 
prepare  punishment  for  himself : he  would 
only  raise  the  measure  of  his  ordinary  duties 
by  displaying  superior  capacity.  Ilis  ambition 
is  the  reverse  of  that  of  a free  man  ; and  he 
seeks  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  industry,  ra- 
ther than  to  ascend.  Not  only  does  he  pro- 
duce less;  he  consumes  more,  not  in  enjoyment, 
but  lavishly,  wastefully,  and  by  bad  economy. 
Of  what  importance  to  him  are  interests 
wdiich  are  not  his  own  ? Every  thing  which 
saves  his  labour  is  a gain  for  him  ; every  thing 
which  he  allows  to  be  lo.st,  is  only  the  loss  of 
his  master.  Why  should  he  invent  new  methods 
of  doing  more  or  doing  better  ? In  making 
improvements,  he  must  think  ; and  thinking 
is  a labour  to  which  no  one  gives  himself 
without  a motive.  Degraded  to  a beast  of 
burden,  a slave  never  raises  himself  above  a 
blind  routine,  and  one  generation  succeeds  an- 
other without  any  progress  in  improvement. 

It  is  true  that  a master,  who  understands 
his  own  interests,  will  not  dispute  with  his 
slaves  the  little  profits  whieh  their  industry 
may  furnish  to  them : he  will  not  be  ignorant 
that  their  prosperity  is  his  own,  and  that  to 
animate  them  to  labour,  he  must  offer  them 
the  allurement  of  an  immediate  reward.  But 
this  precarious  favour,  dependent  on  the 
character  of  the  individual,  is  not  sufficient 
to  inspire  in  them  that  confidence  which  di- 
rects the  views  to  the  future,  which  shows  in 
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the  savings  of  to-day  the  foundation  of  future 
wealth,  and  which  leads  to  extended  projects 
respecting  the  fortune  of  their  children.  They 
well  understand,  that  the  rieher  they  are  the 
more  they  are  exposed  to  extortion,  if  not 
from  their  master,  at  least  from  his  agents, 
and  all  their  subordinates  in  authority,  more 
greedy  and  more  formidable  than  their  master. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  to-morrow  for  the 
greater  number  of  slaves.  The  enjoyments 
which  are  realized  at  the  instant  are  those 
alone  which  can  tempt  them.  They,  there- 
fore, become  gluttons,  idle,  dissolute,  without 
reckoning  the  other  vices  which  result  from 
their  situation.  If  they  have  a longer  fore- 
sight, they  hide  their  little  treasures.  All  the 
faults  destructive  of  industry,  and  all  the 
habits  most  mischievous  to  society,  are  nou- 
rished in  them  by  the  sad  feeling  of  insecurity, 
without  compensation  and  w'ithout  remedy. 
This  result  is  not  the  deduction  of  a vain 
theory,  it  is  a result  drawn  from  facts,  in  all 
times  and  all  places. 

But  it  is  said,  the  free  labourer  in  Europe 
is  very  nearly  upon  the  same  footing,  with  re- 
gard to  labour,  as  the  slave.  He  who  is  paid 
by  the  piece  has  reward  for  his  motive,  and 
each  effort  has  its  payment.  He  who  is  paid 
by  the  day  has  no  other  motive  than  punish- 
ment ; whether  he  does  little  or  much,  he 
receives  only  his  day’s  usages,  therefore  he  has 
no  rew'ard.  If  he  does  less  than  usual,  he  may 
be  discharged,  as  the  slave  in  the  .«ame  case 
may  be  beaten ; the  one  and  the  other  are 
excited  only  by  fear,  and  have  no  interest  in 
the  produce  of  their  labour. 

Three  things  may  be  replied:  — 1.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  day-labourer  has  not  the 
motive  of  reward.  The  most  skilful  and 
the  most  active  are  better  paid  than  others.* 
those  wdio  distinguish  themselves  are  more 
constantly  employed,  and  are  always  preferred 
for  the  most  lucrative  employments  ; here, 
then,  is  a real  reward  which  accompanies  all 
their  efforts. 

2.  If  he  were  actuated  by  no  other  than 
penal  motives,  there  would  be  still  more  hold 
u[)on  the  day-labourer  than  upon  the  slave. 
The  free  labourer  has  his  point  of  honour  as 
well  as  others.  In  a free  country,  shame  at- 
taches to  the  character  of  an  idle  or  unskilful 
workman  ; and  in  this  respect  the  eyes  of  his 
companions  are  so  many  helpers  to  those  of 
the  master : this  punishment  of  the  popular 
sanction  is  inflicted  upon  a multitude  of  oc- 
casions, by  judges  who  have  no  interest  in 
sparing  it.  Hence  they  exercise  reciprocal 
inspection,  and  are  sustained  in  their  efforts 
by  emulation.  This  motive  has  much  less 
force  upon  slaves  : the  treatment  to  which 
they  are  subject  renders  them  but  little  sen- 
sible of  so  delicate  a punishment  as  that  of 
shame  ; and  as  the  injustice  of  labouring  for 
the  advantage  of  another,  without  indemnifi- 
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cation,  lias  not  escaped  their  observation, 
slaves  have  no  shame  in  acknowledging  one 
to  another  a dislike  to  labour,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all. 

3.  Whatever  appears  to  the  day-labourer 
as  a gain,  is  a certain  gain  ; every  thing  which 
he  acquires  is  his  own,  and  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to  touch  it : but  we  liave  seen  that  there 
is  no  real  security  for  the  slave.  Exctqitions 
in  this  respect  may  he  cited.  Some  Russian 
nobleman,  for  e.xample,  may  possess  indu.s- 
trious  .slaves  who  possess  many  tliousands  of 
roubles,  and  who  enjoy  them  as  their  master 
enjoys  I'lis  property  ; liut  these  are  particular 
case.s,  which  do  not  alter  the  ordinary  rule. 
When  a judgment  is  to  be  formed  respecting 
a general  arrangement,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
stop  at  these  singular  and  transient  cases. 

In  this  short  e.xposition  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  slavery,  no  iittcmpt  has  been  made 
to  excite  emotion,  nothing  has  been  addressed 
to  the  imagination,  no  odious  character  has 
been  thrown  upon  masters  in  general : by 
generalizing  particular  abuses  of  power,  no- 
thing has  been  said  of  the  terrible  methods 
of  rigour  and  constraint  employed  in  their 
domestic  government,  without  law,  without 
process,  without  appeal,  without  publicity, 
and  almost  without  restraint : since  respon- 
sibility, as  we  have  seen,  can  only  exist  in 
extraordinary  cases.  Every  thing  which  be- 
longs to  feeling  may  be  easily  accused  of  ex- 
aggeration, but  the  simple  evidence  of  reason 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  it  is  so  strong  there 
can  be  no  need  to  employ  any  suspicious  co- 
lours. The  proprietors  of  slaves,  whom  per- 
sonal interest  has  not  made  insensible  to  feel- 
ing and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  the 
advantages  of  liberty,  and  desire  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  if  this  abolition  could  take 
place  without  overturning  their  own  condition 
and  their  fortunes,  and  without  attacking 
their  personal  security.  The  injustice  and 
the  calamity  which  have  accompanied  pre- 
cipitate attempts,  form  the  greatest  objection 
against  projects  of  emancipation. 

This  operation  need  not  be  suddenly 
carried  into  effect  by  a violent  revolution, 
xvhich,  by  displeasing  every  body,  destroying 
all  property,  and  placing  all  persons  in  situa- 
tions for  which  they  were  not  fitted,  might 
produce  evils  a thousand  times  greater  tlian 
all  the  benefits  that  can  be  expected  from  it. 

Instead  of  rendering  emancipation  burthen- 
some  to  the  master,  it  ought,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  be  rendered  advantageous  to 
him : and  the  first  means  which  naturally 
offers  itself  for  this  purpose,  is  to  fix  a price 
at  which  every  slave  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  his  freedom.  Unhappily  this  means 
is  exposed  to  one  strong  objection:  when  the 
interest  of  the  master  is  opposed  to  that  of 
the  slaves,  he  would  prevent  their  obtaining 
the  sura  fixed  for  their  ransom.  To  leave 
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them  in  ignorance,  to  keep  them  in  poverty, 
to  clip  their  wings  in  proportion  as  they 
grew — such  would  bo  his  policy.  But  there 
is  this  danger  only  in  fixing  the  price : the 
liberty  of  purchasing  his  freedom  by  mutual 
consent  has  no  such  inconvenience.  The 
interest  of  the  slave  will  lead  him  to  work 
well  for  himself,  that  he  may  have  a large 
price  to  offer.  The  interest  of  the  master 
will  lead  him  to  allow  his  slave  rapidly  to 
enrich  himself,  that  he  may  derive  the  greater 
ransom  from  him. 

A second  method  consists  in  limiting  the 
light  of  making  a will,  in  such  manner,  tliat 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  succe.ssor  in 
the  direct  line,  emancipation  should  be  of 
right.  The  hope  of  inheritance  is  alwavs 
very  weak  in  distant  successions,  and  tliis 
hope  would  no  longer  exist  when  the  law  be- 
came known.  There  would  be  no  injustice, 
when  no  ex|)cctation  was  disappointed. 

It  would  be  possible  even  to  go  a step 
further:  at  each  change  of  owner.ship,  even 
in  the  nearest  successions,  a small  sacrifice 
might  be  made  of  property  in  favour  of  li- 
berty : for  example,  a tenth  part  of  the  slaves 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  An  inheritance 
wliich  has  just  devolved  does  not  present  to 
the  heir  a tleterminate  value.  The  diminu- 
tion of  a tenth  would  be  scarcely  sensible 
At  this  period  this  would  be  less  a loss  than 
a privation  of  gain.  Upon  nephews,  who 
have,  from  another  side,  received  an  inheri- 
tance from  their  fathers,  the  tax  in  favour 
of  liberty  might  be  still  heavier. 

This  offering  to  liberty  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  Choice,  under  the  pretext  of 
honouring  the  most  worthy,  would  be  a source 
of  cabals  : it  would  cause  more  discontent 
and  jealousy  than  happiness.  The  lot  is  im- 
partial ; it  gives  all  an  ecpial  chance  of  happi- 
ness ; it  spreads  the  charm  of  hope  among 
those  whom  it  does  not  favour;  and  the  dread 
of  being  deprived  of  this  chance,  on  account 
of  any  crime  committed,  would  be  another 
bond  to  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves.* 

Emancipation  ought  to  take  place  by  fami- 
lies, rather  than  by  individuals.  A father  a 
slave,  and  a son  free ; a son  a slave,  and  a 
father  free.  The  contrast  is  sad  and  shock- 
ing!— a source  of  domestic  grief. 

There  are  other  means  of  accelerating  this 

• This  method  might  give  the  slaves  a temp- 
tation to  employ  murder  to  accelerate  their  eman- 
cipation. This  is  a very  weighty  objection  against 
this  lottery.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
even  its  uncertainty  would  weaken  its  danger. 
Few  would  be  led  to  commit  a crime  of  which 
they  were  not  sure  to  reap  the  profit.  But  this 
temptation  would  vanish,  if  emancipation  were 
not  allowed  to  take  place  when  the  master  had 
been  poisoned  or  assassinated,  either  by  one  of 
his  slaves,  or  by  a person  unknown.  This  means 
of  liberation  would  thus  become  a source  of  se- 
curity to  the  master. 
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desirable  object ; but  they  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  studying  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  country. 

However,  the  bonds  of  slavery,  which 
the  legislator  cannot  break  by  a single  blow, 
time  destroys  by  little  and  little  ; and  the 
march  of  liberty,  though  slow,  is  not  the  less 
certain.  All  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  of  civilization,  of  morality,  of  public 
wealth,  of  commerce,  hasten  forward,  by 
degrees,  the  restoration  of  individual  liberty. 
England  and  France  were  once  what  Russia, 
the  Polish  provinces,  and  part  of  Germany, 
are  at  present. 

Landowners  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this 
change.  Those  who  possess  the  soil  have  a 
natural  power  over  those  who  live  by  their 
labour.  The  fear  that  the  emancipated  bonds- 
men, once  free,  would  remove,  would  abandon 
their  native  soil,  and  leave  the  earth  uncul- 
tivated, is  absolutely  chimerical,  especially  if 
emancipation  were  effected  in  a gradual  man- 
ner. Because  the  slave  escapes  when  he  can, 
it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  free  man 
will  remove.  The  opposite  conclusion  would 
be  more  correct.  The  motive  for  flight  no 
.onger  exists,  and  all  the  motives  for  remain- 
ing are  strengthened. 

In  Poland,  some  landowners,  enlightened 
as  to  their  own  interests,  or  animated  by  a 
love  of  glory,  have  effected  a total  and  simul- 
taneous emancipation  in  their  vast  seignories. 
Did  this  generosity  cause  their  ruin  ? Alto- 
gether the  contrary.  The  farmer,  interested 
in  his  labour,  has  been  in  a condition  to  pay 
more  thai«.  the  slave  ; and  their  lands,  culti- 
vated by  free  hands,  have  received  every  year 
a new  and  increased  value. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

The  weakness  of  infancy  requires  continual 
protection.  Every  thing  must  be  done  for 
the  infant,  which  can  do  nothing  for  itself. 
The  perfect  development  of  its  physical 
powers  requires  many  years  : the  develop- 
ment of  its  intellectual  faculties  is  more 
slow.  At  a certain  age,  it  has  already 
strength  and  passions,  but  it  has  not  yet 
sulflcient  experience  to  regulate  them.  Too 
sensible  of  the  present,  and  too  little  sensible 
of  the  future,  it  requires  an  authority  more 
immediate  than  that  of  the  laws ; it  requires 
to  be  governed  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  do  not  act  at  long  intervals,  but  conti- 
nually, and  which  may  be  adapted  to  all  the 
details  of  its  conduct,  during  the  progress  of 
its  education. 

The  choice  of  a situation  in  life,  or  of  a 
profession  for  a child,  also  requires  that  he 
should  be  subject  to  a particular  authority. 
This  choice,  founded  upon  personal  circum- 
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stances,  upon  expectations,  upon  talents, 
or  the  inclinations  of  the  young  pupihs ; 
upon  their  facility  of  applying  to  one  thing 
in  preference  to  another — in  a word,  upon 
the  probability  of  success;  this  choice  is  too 
complicated  to  be  made  by  the  public  magi- 
strate ; each  case  requires  particular  conside- 
ration, and  its  decision  such  an  acquaintance 
with  particular  details  as  a public  magistrate 
cannot  possess. 

This  power  of  protection  and  government, 
with  respect  to  individuals  considered  inca- 
pable of  protecting  and  governing  themselves, 
constitutes  Guardianship;  a kind  of  domestic 
magistracy,  founded  upon  the  manifest  wants 
of  those  whoare  subject  to  it,  and  which  ought 
to  comprehend  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
attaining  its  end,  without  going  beyond  it. 

The  powers  necessary  for  the  education  of 
a ward,  are  those  of  choosing  his  station, 
and  fixing  his  habitation,  together  with  the 
means  of  reprimanding  and  correcting  him, 
without  which  authority  would  be  inefficaci- 
ous. These  means  may  be  the  more  easily 
reduced  upon  the  side  of  severity,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  application  is  more  certain,  more 
immediate,  and  more  easily  varied,  and  be- 
cause domestic  government  possesses  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  rewards;  since  during  the 
period  in  which  every  thing  is  received,  there 
is  no  concession  which  may  not  be  made  to 
take  the  shape  of  reward. 

With  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
ward,  it  can  only  be  derived  from  three 
sources  ; either  his  own  property,  or  from 
gifts,  or  from  his  labour. 

If  the  ward  possess  property,  it  is  admi- 
nistered in  his  name  and  for  liis  advantage 
by  his  guardian  ; and  all  that  he  does  in  this 
respect,  according  to  prescribed  forms,  is  rati- 
fied by  the  law. 

If  the  ivard  have  no  property,  he  is  sup- 
ported either  at  the  expense  of  the  guardian, 
as  is  most  commonly  the  case  where  the 
guardianship  is  exercised  by  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  child  ; or  at  the  expense  of 
some  charitable  establishment;  or,  it  may  be, 
by  his  own  labour,  as  in  the  case  where  his 
services  are  engaged  in  an  apprenticeship,  in 
such  manner  that  the  period  of  his  non-value 
is  compensated  for  by  tiie  subsequent  period. 

Guardianship  being  an  office  purely  bur- 
thensome,  this  service  is  made  to  fall  upon 
those  who  have  the  greatest  inclination 
and  facility  for  discharging  it.  The  father 
and  mother  are  eminently  in  this  situation. 
Natural  affection  generally  more  strongly 
disposes  them  to  it  than  the  law ; still,  how- 
ever, the  law  which  imposes  it  on  them  is  not 
useless.  It  is  because  children  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  immediate  authors  of  their 
being,  that  this  abandonment  has  been  con- 
stituted a crime. 

If  the  dying  father  have  appointed  a guar- 
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dian  to  Ills  children,  it  is  presumed  that  no 
person  has  known  better  than  he,  who  had 
the  means  and  inclination  to  supply  his  place 
in  this  respect.  . Hence  his  choice  should  be 
confirmed,  unless  there  be  strong  reasons  to 
the  contrary. 

If  the  father  have  not  provided  a guardian, 
this  obligation  should  fall  upon  a relation,  at- 
tached by  interest  to  the  preservation  of  the 
family  property,  and  by  aifection  or  honour 
to  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  children. 
In  default  of  a relation,  some  friend  of  the 
orphans  should  be  chosen,  who  will  volun- 
tarily discharge  this  ollice  : or  some  public 
officer  should  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  proper  to  pay  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  render  guardianship 
unnecessary: — Advanced  age,  a numerous 
family,  inlirniities,  or  reasons  of  iirudence 
and  delicacy,  for  example,  complication  of 
interests,  &c. 

The  particular  precautions  against  the 
abuse  of  this  [tower  belong  to  the  penal  laws 
against  offences: — an  abuse  of  authority 
against  the  person  of  the  ward,  is  referable 
to  the  class  of  [lersonal  injuries  ; illicit  gains 
derived  from  his  fortune,  to  that  of  fraudu- 
lent acquisitions,  &c.  The  only  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
the  offence,  the  violation  of  confidence.  But 
though  this  renders  the  offence  more  odious, 
it  is  not  always  a reason  for  augmenting  its 
punishment ; on  the  contrary,  we  shall  see 
elsewhere  that  it  b often  a reason  for  dimi- 
/nsliing  it : the  position  of  the  delinquent 
being  more  particular,  the  detection  of  the 
offence  is  more  easy,  reparation  is  more  cer- 
tain, and  the  alarm  is  less.  In  the  case  of 
seduction,  the  character  of  guardian  is  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  offence. 

As  regards  general  precautions,  guardian- 
ship has  often  been  subject  to  division,  by 
giving  the  administration  of  the  property  to 
the  next  of  kin  who  is  entitled  to  succeed 
to  it,  who,  in  character  of  heir,  will  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  increasing  its  value  ; 
and  the  care  of  the  person  to  some  other  re- 
lation, more  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  his  existence. 

Some  legislators  have  taken  other  precau- 
tions, such  as  for  bidding  guardians  to  purchase 
the  property  of  their  wards,  or  of  permitting 
to  these  to  re-enter  upon  their  property  sold 
within  a certain  number  of  years  after  attain- 
ing their  majority.  Of  these  two  methods, 
the  first  does  not  appear  subject  to  great  in- 
conveniences ; the  second  can  only  affect  the 
interests  of  the  ward,  by  diminishing  the 
price  of  his  lands,  in  as  much  as  the  value 
is  diminished  to  the  purcha.ser  himself,  in 
proportion  as  his  possession  is  rendered 
precarious,  and  he  is  afraid  to  undertake 
miiaovements  w'hich  might  prove  disadvan- 
la^.tous  to  him,  by  furnishing  an  additional 
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motive  for  re-entry.  Both  these  methods 
appear  useless,  if  the  sale  of  the  property  bt 
only  permitted  to  be  made  publicly,  and  ur 
der  the  inspection  of  the  magistrate. 

The  most  simple  method  is  to  allow  any 
person  to  act  in  legal  matters  as  the  friend 
of  the  infant  against  his  guardians,  either  in 
cases  of  malversation  as  to  his  property,  or 
of  negligence  or  violence.  Thv  law  would 
thus  put  these  feeble  beings,  who  -re  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  under  the  piotection 
of  every  generous  individual. 

Pupilliige  being  a state  of  dependence,  .i 
an  evil  which  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible,  without  occasioning  a greati’r  evil. 
But  at  what  age  ought  this  emancipation  tc 
take  place  ? This  question  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  general  presumptions.  The  English 
law,  which  has  fixed  the  epoch  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  seems  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been 
followed  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  fixed  it  at  twenty-five  ye  irs.  At 
twenty-five  years  old,  the  faculties  of  the 
man  are  developed  ; he  is  sensible  of  all  his 
powers ; he  yields  to  advice  what  he  refuses 
to  authority,  and  will  be  not  longer  content 
to  be  restrained  by  the  bonds  of  childhood  : 
hence  the  prolongation  of  domestic  autho- 
rity often  produces  a state  of  animosity  and 
irritation,  equally  hurtful  to  both  the  parties 
interested.  But  there  are  some  individuals 
who  never  reach  maturity,  or  who  reach  it 
much  later  than  others.  Provision  may  be 
made  for  these  cases  iy  interdiction,  which 
is  only  a prolongation  of  guardianship  during 
a prolonged  childhood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

We  have  already  said,  that  in  certain  re- 
spects a parent  is  the  master  of  his  child,  ana 
in  others  the  guardian. 

In  the  character  of  a master,  he  will  pos- 
sess the  right  of  imposing  labour  upon  his 
children,  and  of  employing  their  labour  for 
his  own  advantage,  until  the  age  at  which 
the  law  establishes  their  independence.  This 
right  which  is  given  to  parents,  is  an  indem- 
nity for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  It  is  desirable  that 
parents  should  possess  an  interest,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  education  of  their  children ; 
whilst  this  advantage  w'hich  they  may  find  in 
rearing  them,  is  not  less  a benefit  for  the  one 
than  the  other. 

In  the  character  of  guardian,  a parent  pos- 
sesses all  the  rights  and  all  the  obligations  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  under  that  head. 

Under  the  first  relation,  the  advantage  of 
the  parent  is  considered ; under  the  second, 
that  of  the  child  is  considered.  These  two 
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tharacters  are  easily  reconciled  in  the  hands 
of  a parent,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
affection  which  leads  him  rather  to  make 
sacrifices  for  his  children,  than  to  make  use 
of  his  rights  for  his  ov\ti  advantage. 

It  would  seem  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  legislator  need  not  interfere  hetween 
parents  and  children,  and  that  he  might 
rely  upon  the  tenderness  of  the  one,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  others.  But  this  superficial 
view  would  be  deceptive.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  on  one  side,  to  limit  the  parental 
power,  and  on  the  other,  to  support  filial 
respect  by  the  laws. 

General  Rule.  It  is  not  proper  to  give  any 
power,  from  the  exercise  of  which  the  child 
may  lose  more  than  the  father  would  gain. 

When,  in  Prussia,  the  right  was  given  to 
the  father,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  of 
preventing  his  son  from  marrying  without 
limitation  of  age,  this  rule  was  not  observed. 

Political  writers  have  fallen  into  oppo- 
site excesses  with  respect  to  the  parental 
authority.  Some  have  sought  to  render  it 
despotic,  as  among  the  Romans  ; others  have 
sought  to  annihilate  it.  Some  philosophers 
have  thought  that  children  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  caprice  and  ignorance  of  pa- 
rents ; that  the  state  ought  to  educate  them 
in  common.  The  systems  of  Sparta,  Crete, 
and  the  ancient  Persians,  are  cited  in  support 
of  this  plan.  It  is  forgotten  that  this  public 
education  was  only  provided  for  a small  class 
of  the  citizens  ; because  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple was  composed  of  slaves. 

In  this  artificial  arrangement,  beside  the 
difficulty  of  apportioning  the  expense,  and 
the  evil  of  making  those  parents  support  the 
burthen  who  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  the 
service,  and  who  would  no  longer  bo  actuated 
by  a feeling  of  tenderness  for  their  children, 
who  would  have  become  almost  strangers  to 
them,  there  would  also  arise  a greater  in- 
convenience to  the  pupils : they  would  not  be 
early  prepared  for  the  diversity  of  conditions 
whicli  they  would  be  called  to  occupy.  The 
choice  even  of  a profession  or  business  de- 
pends upon  so  many  circumstances,  upon 
which  parents  alone  can  determine,  that  no 
one  else  can  judge  of  what  is  suitable  for 
them,  nor  of  the  expectations  nor  of  the  ta- 
lents and  inclinations  of  these  young  pupils. 
Besides,  this  plan,  in  which  the  reciprocal 
affection  between  parents  and  children  is 
reckoned  as  nothing,  would  be  productive  of 
the  worst  effects  ; by  destroying  family  feel- 
ing  by  weakening  the  conjug-al  union  — by 

depriving  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  those 
pleasures  which  they  derive  from  beholding 
this  new  generation  which  springs  up  around 
them.  They  woidd  not  seek  the  future  wel- 
fare of  children,  who  would  no  loiivcr  be  their 
property,  with  the  same  zeal.  They  would 
not  feel  towards  them  a regard  v'''Th  rfiey 
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could  not  hope  to  inspire.  Industry,  no 
longer  excited  by  paternal  affection,  would  not 
possess  the  same  activity.  Domestic  enjoy- 
ments would  take  a course  less  advantageous 
to  general  prosperity. 

As  a last  reason,  it  maybe  added,  that  the 
natural  arrangement,  leaving  the  choice,  the 
manner,  and  the  expense  of  education  to  the 
parents,  may  be  compared  to  a series  of  ex- 
periments, having  for  their  object  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  general  system.  Every  tiling  is 
advanced  and  developed  by  this  emulation  of 
individuals  ; by  the  difference  of  views  and 
thoughts  — in  a word,  by  the  variety  of  par- 
ticular impulses.  But  if  every  thing  were 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  if  instruction  every 
where  partook  of  the  character  of  legal  au- 
thority, errors  would  be  perpetuated,  and 
there  would  be  no  improvement. 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  too  long 
a dissertation  respecting  a chimera  ; but  this 
Platonic  notion  has  in  our  days  led  certain 
celebrated  authors  astray;  and  an  error  which 
has  entangled  Rousseau  and  Ilelvetius,  may 
easily  find  other  defenders. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MARRIAGE. 

Inde  casas  postquam,  ac  pelles  i^neinquc  pararunt, 

Et  mulirr  conjuncta  viro  concessit  in  iinum 
Casl.iqne  privalae  veneris  cemnubia  laila 
Cognita  sunt,  prolcmque  ex  se  viderc  creatam, 

Turn  genus  liuinanum  primum  molescere  ccepit. 

J.UC.  V. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  is  considered,  the  utility  of 
this  noble  contract  is  striking.  It  is  the  bond 
of  society,  the  foundation  of  civilization. 

Marriage,  considered  as  a contract,  has 
drawn  women  from  the  liardest  and  most 
humiliating  servitude  ; it  has  distributed  the 
mass  of  the  community  into  distinct  families; 
it  has  created  a domestic  magistracy ; it  has 
trained  up  citizens;  it  has  extended  the  views 
of  men  to  the  future,  through  their  affection 
for  the  rising  generation  ; it  has  multiplied 
the  sociiil  sympathies.  In  order  to  estimate 
all  its  benefits,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine, 
for  a moment,  wh.at  would  be  the  condition 
of  Man  without  this  institution. 

The  questions  relative  to  this  contract 
maybe  reduced  to  seven : — 1.  Between  what 
persons  may  it  be  permitted  ? 2.  M'hat  shall 
be  its  duration  ? 3.  Upon  what  conditions 

shall  it  be  made  ? 4.  At  what  age  ? 5.  'Who 
.shall  choose  ? 0.  Between  how  many  per- 
sons ? 7.  With  what  formalities  ? 

§ 1.  Relween  u hat  persons  shall  Marriage 
he  permitted  ? 

If  we  here  follow  the  guidance  of  histori- 
cal facts,  we  shall  be  greatly  embarrassed,  or 
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rafhcr  we  shall  be  unable  to  deduce  a single 
fixed  rule  from  among  the  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory customs.  Respectable  e.xarnplcs  are 
not  wanting  for  authorising  unions  which  we 
regard  as  most  criminal,  nor  for  prohibiting 
many  which  we  consider  altogether  innocent. 
Every  nation  has  pretended  to  follow,  in  this 
respect,  what  is  called  the  law  of  nature,  and 
has  viewed  with  a kind  of  horror,  as  polluted 
and  impure,  every  thing  not  conformed  to 
its  own  matrimonial  laws.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  ignorant  of  all  these  local  institu- 
tions, and  only  consulting  the  principle  of 
utility,  let  us  e.xamine  between  what  persons 
it  is  proper  to  permit,  and  between  whom 
to  prohibit  this  union. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  a family, 
composed  of  persons  who  differ  among  them- 
selves in  respei-t  of  age,  sex,  and  relative 
duties,  strong  reasons  will  present  themselves 
to  our  minds  for  prohibiting  certain  alliances 
between  many  individuals  of  this  family. 

I see  one  reason  which  directly  pleads 
against  allowing  such  marriages  at  all.  A 
father,  a grandfather,  or  an  uncle  holding 
the  place  of  a father,  might  abuse  his  power 
in  order  to  force  a young  girl  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  him  which  might  be  hateful  to 
her.  The  more  necessary  the  authority  of 
the  parent  is,  the  less  temptation  should  be 
given  to  its  abuse. 

'I'his  inconvenience  extends  only  to  a small 
number  of  incestuous  cases,  and  it  is  not  the 
most  weighty.  It  is  in  the  corruption  of  man- 
neis.  in  the  evils  which  would  result  from 
transitory  connexions  without  marriage,  that 
the  true  reasons  for  prohibiting  certain  alli- 
ances must  be  sought. 

If  there  were  not  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier agiiinst  marriages  between  near  relations, 
called  to  live  together  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy, this  close  connexion,  those  continual 
opportunities,  even  friendship  itself  and  its 
innocent  caresses  might  kindle  the  most  dis- 
astrous passions.  Families,  those  retreats  in 
which  repose  ought  to  be  found  in  the  bosom 
of  order,  and  where  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 
agitated  in  the  scenes  of  the  world,  ought  to 
sink  to  rest — families  themselves  would  be- 
come the  prey  of  all  the  inquietudes,  the 
rivalries,  and  the  fury  of  love.  Suspicion 
would  banish  confidence ; the  gentlest  feel- 
ings would  be  extinguished  ; and  eternal  en- 
mities and  revenges,  of  which  the  idea  alone 
makes  one  tremblo,  wovild  usurp  their  place. 
The  opinion  of  the  chastity  of  young  women, 
so  powerful  an  attraction  to  marriage,  would 
not  know  upon  what  to  repose,  and  the  most 
dangerous  snares  in  the  education  of  youth 
would  be  found  even  in  the  asylum  where 
they  could  be  least  avoided. 

'I'hese  inconveniences  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads  : — 

1 Eoil  of  Rivalry.  — Danger  resulting 
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from  a real  or  suspected  rivalry  between  a 
bridegroom  and  certain  persons  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  relations  or  connexions. 

2.  Hindrance  of  Marriage Danger  of 

depriving  the  daughters  of  the  chance  of 
forming  a permanent  and  advantageous  esta- 
blishment by  means  of  marriage,  by  diminish- 
ing the  security  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
espouse  them. 

3.  Relaxation  (f  Domestic  Discipline 

Danger  of  inverting  the  relations  among 
those  who  ought  to  command,  and  those  who 
ought  to  obey  ; or,  at  least,  weakening  the 
tutelary  authority,  which,  for  the  interests 
of  minors,  ought  to  be  exercised  over  them 
by  the  heads  of  the  family,  or  those  who 
hold  their  place. 

4.  Physical  Injury.- — Dangers  which  may 
result  from  prenuature  indulgences,  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  the  powers  and 
the  health  of  the  individuals. 

Table  of  Alliances  to  be  prohibited. 

A man  ought  not  to  marry : 

1.  The  Wife  or  Widow  of  his  Fa- 

ther, or  any  other  of  his  Proge- 
nitors. Inconveniences  1,  3,  4 

2.  Any  one  of  his  Descendants.  In- 
conveniences - - - 2,  3,  4 

3.  Any  one  of  his  Aunts.  Incon- 

veniences - - - - 2,  3,  4 

4.  The  Wife  or  Widow  of  any  one 

of  his  Uncles.  Inconveniences  1,  3,  4 

5.  Any  one  of  his  Nieces.  Incon- 

veniences - - -»  - 2,  3,  4 

6.  Any  one  of  his  Sisters.  Incon- 

veniences - - - - 2,  4, 

7.  The  descendants  of  his  AVife. 

Inconveniences  - - 1,  2,  3,  4 

8.  The  Mother  of  his  Wife.  In- 

convenience - - - I 

9.  The  Wife  or  Widow  of  any  one 

of  his  descendants.  Inconve- 
nience . - - - 1 

10.  The  Daughter  of  the  Wife  of 

his  Father  by  a former  husband, 
or  of  the  husband  of  his  Mo- 
ther by  a former  wife.  Incon- 
venience - - - 4' 

Shall  a man  he  permitted  to  marry  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife  ? 

There  are  reasons  for  and  against.  The 
condemnatory  reason  is  the  danger  of  rivalry 
during  the  life  of  the  two  sisters.  The  jus- 
tifying reason  is  the  advantage  of  the  children. 
If  the  mother  die,  what  a happiness  for  them 
to  find  a mother-in-law  in  their  own  aunt ! 
What  so  likely  to  moderate  the  natural  dis- 
like to  this  connexion,  as  so  near  a relation  ? 
This  last  reason  appears  to  me  most  w'eighty. 

• The  table  of  alliances  to  be  prohibited  to 
the  woman  would  be  necessary,  in  the  text  of 
the  law,  for  greater  clearness.  It  is  omitted 
here  as  a useless  repetition. 
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But  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  rivalry, 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  wife  to  in- 
terdict her  house  to  her  sister.  If  the  wife 
do  not  wish  to  have  her  own  sister  near  her, 
what  legitimate  motive  can  the  husband  have 
for  admitting  this  stranger  near  to  him  ? 

Shall  a man  be  permitted  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  brother  ? 

There  are  reasons  for  and  against,  in  this 
as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  condemnatory 
reason  is  still  the  danger  of  rivalry.  The 
justifying  reason  is  still  the  advantage  of  the 
children.  These  reasons  appear  to  me  to 
have  little  force  on  either  side. 

My  brother  has  no  more  authority  over 
my  wife  than  a stranger,  and  can  only  see 
her  with  my  permission.  The  danger  of 
rivalry  appears  less  great  upon  his  part  than 
that  of  any  other.  The  opposing  reason  is 
reduced  almost  to  nothing.  On  the  other 
side,  what  the  children  have  to  fear  from  a 
father-in-law  is  trifling.  If  a mother-in-law 
be  not  the  enemy  of  the  children  of  another 
bed,  it  is  a prodigy ; but  a father-in-law  is 
commonly  their  friend,  their  second  guardian. 
The  difference  of  the  condition  of  the  two 
sexes,  the  legal  subjection  of  the  one,  the 
legal  empire  of  the  other,  expose  them  to 
opposite  foibles,  which  produce  contrary 
effects.  The  uncle  is  already  the  natural 
friend  of  his  nephevv.s  and  nieces.  They 
have  notliing  to  gain  in  this  respect  if  he 
become  the  husband  of  their  mother.  If  they 
^iid  in  a strange  father  {•'-law an  enemy,  the 
protection  of  their  uncfe  is  their  resource. 
Do  they  find  in  him  a friend?  They 
have  acquired  another  protector  which  they 
would  not  have  done  if  their  uncle  had  be- 
come their  father-in-law.  The  reasons  for, 
and  the  reasons  against,  having  little  force  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  seems  that  the 
benefit  of  liberty  ought  to  cause  the  balance 
to  incline  in  favour  of  permitting  these  mar- 
riages. 

Instead  of  the  reasons  that  are  given  above 
for  proliibiting  marriages  w'ithin  a certain  de- 
gree of  relationship,  ordinary  morality  ploughs 
its  way,  and  decides  upon  all  these  points  of 
legislation  without  the  trouble  of  examina- 
tion. “ These  marriages,”  it  says,  “ are  re- 
pugnant to  nature  ; therefore  they  ought  to 
be  proscribed.” 

This  argument  alone  does  not  furnish  a 
justifying  reason,  in  sound  logic,  for  forbid- 
ding any  one  action  whatsoever.  In  those 
c!ises  in  which  the  repugnance  is  real,  the 
law  is  useless.  To  what  good  purpose  pro- 
hibit what  no  one  wishes  to  do  ? The  na- 
tural repugnance  is  a sufficient  prohibition. 
But  in  those  cases  where  the  repugnance 
does  not  exist,  the  reason  ceases.  Ordinary 
morality  has  nothing  further  to  say  respect- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  act  in  question, 
since  all  its  argument,  founded  upon  natural 
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distaste,  is  destroyed  by  the  opposite  suppo. 
sition.  If  it  be  proper  to  conform  to  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  inclination  of  the  de- 
sires, it  is  proper  equally  to  conform  to  its 
decisions,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  it  be 
proper  to  prohibit  these  marriages  when  thev 
are  disliked,  it  is  proper  to  permit  them  when 
they  are  approved.  Nature  deserves  not 
more  regard  when  it  hates,  than  when  it 
loves  and  desires. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  passion  of  love 
developes  itself  within  the  circle  of  indivi- 
duals among  whom  it  ought  properly  to  be 
prohibited : a certain  degree  of  surprise  seems 
necessary  for  exciting  this  sentiment,  a sudden 
effect  of  novelty ; and  it  is  this  which  the 
poets  have  cleverly  expressed  by  the  inge- 
nious allegory  of  the  bow  and  arrows,  and 
the  blindfolding  of  Cupid.  Individuals,  ac- 
customed to  be  seen  and  to  be  known  from 
the  age  which  is  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
inspiring  desire,  will  be  seen  with  the  same 
eyes  to  the  end  of  life  — this  inclination  will 
find  no  determinate  period  for  its  commence- 
ment. The  affections  have  taken  another 
course;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  a river  which 
has  dug  its  own  bed,  and  which  cannot 
change  it. 

Nature  therefore  agrees  sufficiently  well 
with  the  principle  of  utility : still  it  is  not 
proper  to  trust  to  it  alone.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  may  give  birth  to  the  in- 
clination, and  in  which  the  alliance  might 
become  an  object  of  desire,  if  it  were  not 
prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  branded  by  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Among  the  Grecian  dynasty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sovereigns,  the  heir  to  the  throne  com- 
monly espoused  one  of  his  sisters.  Tliis 
w'as  apparently  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an 
alliance  with  the  family  of  a subject,  or  with 
the  family  of  a stranger.  In  such  a rank, 
such  marriages  may  be  exempt  from  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  them  in  private 
life.  Royal  opulence  admits  a separation  and 
a seclusion,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
in  a medium  station. 

Policy  has  produced  some  examples  almost 
similar  in  modern  times.  In  our  days,  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  has  approximated  to 
the  Egyptian  custom;  the  reigning  queen 
has  had  for  her  husl)and  her  nephew  and  sub- 
ject. But  in  order  to  efface  the  stain  of 
incest.  Catholic  princes  and  nobles  can  apply 
to  an  experienced  chemist,  who  changes  at 
pleasure  the  colour  of  certain  actions.  Pro- 
testants, to  whom  this  laboratory  is  shut, 
have  not  the  faculty  of  marrying  their  aunts. 
The  Lutherans  have,  however,  given  the  ex- 
ample of  an  extension  of  privileges. 

The  inconveniences  of  these  alliances  are 
not  felt  by  those  who  contract  them : the 
evil  is  altogether  in  the  example.  A permis- 
sion granted  to  one,  makes  eve-y  body  else 
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fcfl  the  prohibition  as  tyrannical.  Where 
the  yoke  is  not  the  same  for  all,  it  appears 
more  weighty  to  those  who  bear  it. 

It  has  been  said,  that  these  marriages  into 
the  same  blood  cause  the  race  to  degenerate, 
and  that  there  is  a neees.<ity  of  crossiiig  the 
race  among  men,  as  well  as  among  animals. 
I’liis  objection  might  have  some  value,  if 
under  the  empire  of  liberty,  marriages  among 
relations  should  become  the  most  common. 
But  it  is  enough  to  refute  bad  reasons;  and 
even  this  would  be  too  much,  if  a good  cause 
were  not  served  when  the  feeble  and  falla- 
d<jns  arguments  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
support  it  are  destroyed.  Some  well-inten- 
tioned persons  think  that  they  ought  not  to 
take  from  good  morals  any  of  its  supports, 
even  when  they  are  founded  in  falsehood. 
This  error  is  related  to  that  of  the  devotees, 
who  have  thought  to  serve  the  cau.se»of  re- 
ligion by  pious  frauds  : instead  of  strengthen- 
ing, they  have  weakened  it,  by  exposing  it 
to  the  derision  of  its  adversaries.  When  a 
depraved  mind  has  trinmplied  over  a false 
argument,  it  reckons  that  it  has  triumphed 
over  morality  itself. 

§ 2.  For  what  period  ? Examination  of 
Divorce. 

If  the  law  had  not  determined  any  thing 
respecting  the  duration  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract ; if  individuals  were  permitted  to  form 
this  engagement,  like  every  other,  for  a longer 
or  shorter  term,  — what  wmuld  be  the  most 
common  arrangement  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty?  Would  it  be  very  different  from 
the  established  rules? 

The  object  of  the  man  in  this  contract 
might  be  only  to  satisfy  a transient  passion, 
and  this  passion  satisfied,  he  would  have  had 
all  the  advantage  of  the  union  without  any 
of  its  inconveniences.  It  cannot  be  the  same 
with  the  woman : tliis  engagement  has  for 
her  durable  and  burthensome  conseciucnces. 
After  the  inconveniences  of  pregnancy,  after 
the  |)crils  of  (diild-birth,  she  is  charged  with 
the  cares  of  maternity.  Hence  the  union, 
which  confers  u[>on  the  man  pleasures  only, 
is  for  the  woman  the  commencement  of  a 
long  circle  of  pains,  whose  inevitable  termi- 
nation would  be  death,  if  she  were  not  before- 
hand assured  of  the  cares  and  protection  of 
a husband,  both  for  herself  and  the  germ 
which  she  ought  to  nourish  in  her  bosom. 

I give  myself  to  you,”  she  says  to  him, 
“ but  you  shall  be  the  guardian  of  my  con- 
dition of  weakness,  and  you  shall  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fruit  of  our  love.” 
Such  is  the  beginning  of  a society  which 
would  be  prolonged  during  many  years,  if  we 
suppose  the  birth  of  only  a single  child ; but 
other  births  would  form  other  ties ; in  pro- 
portion as  years  advance,  the  engagement  is 
prolonged ; the  limits  which  might  have  been 


first  assigned  will  have  disappeared,  and  a 
new  career  will  have  opened  itself  to  the 
pleasures  and  reciprocal  duties  of  the  married 
persons. 

When  the  mother  can  no  longer  hope  for 
more  children,  when  the  father  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
will  the  engagement  be  dissolved?  After  a 
cohabitation  of  many  years,  will  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  married  persons  will  separate? 
Habit  will  have  entwined  around  their  hearts 
a thousand  and  a thousand  ties  which  death 
only  could  destroy.  The  children  will  form 
a new'  centre  of  union ; they  will  create  a 
new'  source  of  pleasures  and  hopes ; they 
will  render  the  father  and  mother  necessary 
the  one  to  the  other,  by  the  cares  and  charms 
of  a common  affection,  w'hich  no  one  could 
share  w’ith  them.  The  ordinary  course  of 
the  conjugal  union  w'ould  therefore  be  for 
the  duration  of  life  ; and  if  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  in  the  w'ornan,  sufficient  prudence 
thus  to  stipulate  with  respect  to  her  dearest 
interests,  ought  less  to  be  c.xpectetl  from  a 
father  or  a guardian,  who  posse.sses  more 
maturity  of  experience? 

The  woman  has  also  a particular  interest 
in  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  connexion : 
time,  pregnancy,  suckling,  cohabitation  itself, 
— all  conspire  to  diminish  the  efl'ect  of  her 
charms.  She  must  expect  to  see  her  beauty 
decline,  at  a time  when  the  strength  of  the 
man  still  goes  on  increasing  ; she  knows,  that 
after  having  spent  her  youth  with  one  hus- 
band, she  w'ould  with  difficulty  find  a second ; 
W'hilst  the  man  would  not  experience  a simi- 
lar difficulty  in  finding  a second  wife.  Hence 
this  new  clause,  w'hich  foresight  would  di<’tate 
to  her:  “ I give  myself  to  you;  you  shall  not 
leave  me  without  my  consent.”  The  man 
demands  the  same  [iromise ; and  hence,  on 
both  sides,  a legitimate  contract  is  founded 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  two  parties. 

Marriage  for  life  is  therefore  the  most  na- 
tural marriage ; the  best  suited  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  families ; the  most  fa- 
vourable for  individuals,  and  for  the  generality 
of  the  species.  If  there  were  no  laws  to 
ordain  it,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  laws  than 
those  W'hich  sanction  contracts,  this  arrange- 
ment w'ould  be  alw.ays  the  most  common, 
because  it  is  that  which  is  most  suitable  to 
the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  persons  marry- 
ing. Love  on  the  part  of  the  man,  love  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  w'oman,  all  con- 
cur with  enlightened  prudence  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  parents,  in  impressing  the 
character  of  perpetuity  upon  the  contract  of 
this  alliance. 

But  what  should  we  think  if  the  woman 
should  add  this  clause  : “ It  shall  not  be  law'- 
fnl  for  me  to  be  separated  from  you,  should 
we  come  to  hate  each  other  as  much  as  we 
now  love  one  another.”  Such  a condition 
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would  appear  to  be  an  act  of  madness.  It  is 
something  contradictory  and  absurd,  which 
shocks  at  the  first  glance:  every  body  would 
agree  to  regard  such  a vow  as  rash,  and  to 
think  that  humanity  ought  to  cause  it  to  be 
abolished. 

But  this  cruel  and  absurd  clause  is  not  de- 
manded by  the  woman,  is  not  sought  for  by 
the  man;  it  is  imposed  upon  them  both,  as 
a condition  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 
The  law  unexpectedly  intervenes  between 
the  contracting  parties:  it  surprises  them  in 
the  transports  of  their  youth,  in  the  moments 
which  open  all  the  vistas  of  happiness.  It 
says  to  them,  “ You  unite  yourselves  in  the 
hope  of  being  happy,  but  I tell  you  that  you 
enter  into  a prison,  whose  door  will  be  closed 
against  you.  I shall  be  inexorable  to  the 
cries  of  your  grief,  and  when  you  dash  your- 
selves against  your  fetters,  I shall  not  permit 
you  to  be  delivered.” 

To  believe  in  the  perfection  of  the  beloved 
object,  to  believe  inthecternity  of  the  passion 
which  is  felt,  and  which  is  inspired  — such  are 
the  illusions  which  may  be  pardoned  to  two 
children  in  the  blindness  of  love.  But  aged 
lawyers,  legislators  whose  heads  are  whitened 
by  years,  ought  not  to  give  place  to  this  chi- 
mera. If  they  believe  in  this  eternity  of  these 
passions,  to  what  good  purpose  interdict  a 
power  which  no  one  would  ever  wish  to  use? 
But  no:  they  have  foreseen  inconstancy,  they 
have  foreseen  hatred;  they  have  foreseen  that 
the  most  violent  love  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
most  violent  antipathy,  and  it  is  with  all  the 
coolness  of  inditference  that  they  have  pro- 
nounced the  eternity  of  this  vow,  even  when 
the  sentiment  which  has  dictated  it  shall 
be  effaced  by  the  contrary  feeling.  If  there 
were  a law  which  permitted  an  associate,  a 
guardian,  a superintendent,  a companion,  only 
on  condition  of  never  separating  from  them, 
every  one  would  exclaim  against  such  tyranny 
and  such  folly.  A husband  is  a companion, 
a guardian,  a superintendent,  a partner,  and 
still  more,  all  at  once;  and  yet  it  is  only 
possilde  in  the  greatest  number  of  civilized 
countries  to  have  eternal  husbands. 

To  live  under  the  constant  authority  of  a 
man  that  one  detests,  is  already  a s[iecies  of 
slavery  : to  be  constrained  to  receive  his 
embraces,  is  a misery  too  great  to  be  tolerated 
even  in  slavery  itself.  It  has  been  said,  the 
yoke  is  reciprocal; — the  reciprocity  only 
doubles  the  misery. 

If  marria.'e  commonly  present  to  men  the 
only  means  of  fully  and  peaceably  satisfying 
the  imperious  desires  of  love,  to  deter  them 
from  it,  is  to  deprive  them  of  its  sweets,  is  to 
produce  an  evil  proportionably  great.  But 
what  greater  bugbear  can  there  be  than  the 
indissolubility  of  this  contract?  Marriage, 
service,  country,  whatsoever  condition  there 
Vox..  I. 


is  a prohibition  against  quitting  — there  is  a 
prohibition  against  entering. 

In  conclusion,  when  death  is  the  only  mean.s 
of  deliverance,  what  horrible  temptations, 
what  crimes,  may  not  result  from  a position  so 
terrible?  The  unknow-n  inst.-inces  are  perhai>s 
more  numerous  than  those  which  are  known ; 
but  that  which  will  most  frequently  take 
place  in  this  respect,  is  the  negative  ojjcnre. 
When  the  crime  is  easy,  even  to  hearts  which 
arc  not  perverted  — when  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  accomplishment  thr.n  inaction 

if  a detested  wife  and  an  adored  mistress  are 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  — will  the  .same 
efforts  be  made,  as  sincerely,  as  generously, 
for  the  first  as  for  the  second  ? 

It  is  not  proper  to  dissimulate ; there  are 
objections  against  the  dissolubility  of  mar- 
riages. We  shall  endeavour  to  collect  and  to 
answer  them. 

First  Objection ‘‘  Permit  divorce,  nei- 

ther of  tlie  parties  will  regard  their  lot  as 
irrevocably  fixed.  The  husband  will  cast  his 
e)'es  around  him  to  find  a wife  who  would  be 
more  advantageous:  the  woman  would  make 
similar  comparisons,  and  form  projects  for 
changing  her  husband.  Hence  perpetual  and 
reciprocal  insecurity  would  result  with  respect 
to  this  precious  kind  of  property,  with  regtvrd 
to  which  the  whole  plan  of  life  is  arranged.” 

Answer  1.  — This  same  inconvenience  ex- 
ists in  part,  under  other  names,  when  marriages 
are  indissoluble.  According  to  the  supposition, 
reciprocal  attachment  is  extinct.  It  is  not  a 
new  wife  that  is  sought,  but  a new  mistress  ; 
it  is  not  a second  husband,  but  another  lover. 
The  duties  of  Hymen,  and  its  prohibitions, 
too  easily  eluded,  may  perhaps  serve  to  excite 
inconstancy  rather  than  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
well  known  ihat  prohibitions  and  constraint 
serve  to  stimulate  the  passions.  It  is  a trutli 
deduced  from  experience,  that  even  obstacles, 
by  occupying  the  imagination,  by  directing 
the  mind  to  the  same  object,  serve  only  to 
strengthen  the  desire  of  overcoming  them. 
The  reign  of  liberty  produces  less  wandering 
fancies  than  that  of  conjugal  captivity.  Ren- 
der marriages  dissoluble,  there  will  be  moic 
apparent,  but  there  will  be  fewer  real  sepa- 
rations. 

2.  The  inconveniences  need  not  be  con- 
sidered alone : the  advantages  ought  to  bo 
regarded  also.  Each  one  knowing  what  he 
was  liable  to  lose,  would  cultivate  those  means 
of  pleasing  which  originally  iiroduccd  the  re- 
ciprocal alfcction.  Each  will  more  carefully 
study  the  other’s  character,  and  the  means  of 
managing  it.  Each  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
making  some  sacrifices  of  caprice  and  selt- 
love.  In  a word,  care,  attention,  complai- 
sance, will  be  continued  in  the  married  state; 
and  that  which  w<as  done  only  to  obtain  love, 
will  be  done  to  preserve  it. 
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3.  M:irrla?ea':jle  yomi"  persons  would  be 
less  frcqiieiitlv  suerifired  by  the  avarice  and 
nifiidity  of  their  relations.  It  would  be  ne- 
ce-'Hiy  [jroperly  to  consult  their  inclinations, 
before  forinint^  bonds  which  would  be  bi'okcn 
bv  repui(nancies.  The  real  suitability  u[)on 
wliicli  happiness  reposes  — tlie  relaticjiis  of 
ap’c,  education,  and  taste  — would  then  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  prudence.  It  would 
be  no  longer  fiossible  to  marry  tlie  property, 
as  has  bet  II  said,  without  marrying  the  per- 
,son.  Heforc  an  estaldi-^hment  were  I'ormed, 
there  would  lie  an  e.xamination  whether  it 
woulii  be  durable. 

Si;ronit  Olijctiiun “ Each  party  regard- 

ing the  connexion  as  transitory,  would  only 
espou-e  wirli  indili’erence.  the  interests,  and 
C'pccially  ilic  pecuniary  interests  of  the  other. 
lle.'M  e would  ar  se  provision,  negligence,  and 
every  -peeics  of  liad  maiiageinent.” 

. i//v, /•(./■.  — 'i  he  same  I'aiiger  exists  in  com- 
mercial fiartnerships,  and  \et  the  danger  is 
very  rarel}  realized.  A dissoluble  marriage 
lias  a bond  which  these  partnerships  have 
not,  the  strongest,  ti  e most  durable  of  all 
moi  al  ties  : alfection  for  their  common  cliil- 
(Iren,  which  cements  the  reeijirocal  alfection 
of  married  persons.  Among  indissohdile 
marriages,  is  not  this  bad  management  more 
frc([uently  found  tlnin  in  commercial  partner- 
ships? U hy?  It  is  an  elTcet  of  the  inditre- 
renccand  distaste  wliicb  give  to  married  per- 
sons, w lioare  tired  of  each  other,  a continual 
desire  to  escape  from  themselves,  and  to  seek 
for  new  distractions.  Tlie  moral  tie  of  their 
children  is  dissolved  ; their  education,  tl  e 
care  of  their  future  welfare,  is  scarcely  a se- 
condary object;  the  charm  of  their  common 
interest  has  vanished ; eaidi  one,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Ids  own  pleasures,  trouhlos  himself 
blit  little  with  what  will  happen  after  liirn. 
Hence,  a [irinciple  of  disunion  among  married 
persons  introduces  negligence  and  disorder, 
by  a thousand  channels,  into  their  domestic 
atfairs;  and  the  ruin  of  their  fortinic  is  often 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  iheir  Iiearts.  Under  the  re'gn  of 
liberty,  this  evil  would  not  exist.  Hefore 
there  was  a disunion  of  interests,  disgust 
would  have  separated  the  persons. 

The  facility  of  divorce  tends  rather  to 
prevent  than  to  give  birth  to  prodi  alify.  It 
would  produce  a dread  of  giving  so  legitimate 
a reason  for  discontent  to  an  associate  whose 
esteem  it  is  desirable  to  conciliate.  Economy, 
appreciated  at  its  full  value  by  the  interested 
prudence  ct  liotli  parties,  would  always  have 
so  much  merit  in  their  eyes  as  would  cover 
many  faults,  ami  in  its  'favour  they  would 
pardon  many  wrongs,  it  must  also'  be  per- 
ceived, tliat  ill  case  of  a divorce,  that  one  of 
the  two  parties  who  shall  have  the  cliaractcr 
of  having  behaved  ill,  and  been  extruvegant,  [ 
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would  Lave  much  less  ebante  of  forming 
other  more  advantageous  connexions. 

Third  Ohjertion.  — “ The  dossolubility  of 
marriage  will  give  the  stronger  of  the  two 
parties  an  iiicliimtion  to  maltreat  the  feebler, 
for  tlie  purpo^e  of  constraining  its  consent  to 
the  divorce.” 

Answer This  objection  is  well  foinidod ; 

it  deserves  the  greatest  attention  on  tlie  |iai  t 
of  (lie  legislator.  A sinple  precaution,  liow- 
ever,  is  happily  snllicient  to  (iimini>li  tl.e 
danger;  in  case  of  maltreatment,  liberty  to 
the  party  maltreated  and  not  to  tl  e oilier. 
In  tliis  ease,  the  more  a lin.-baml  de-ired  a 
divorce  tor  the  fiurpose  of  marrying  again, 
the  more  he  would  avoid  behaving  ill  towards 
bis  wife,  for  fear  lest  certain  acts  >!iou!d 
be  construeil  as  acts  of  violence  intended  to 
constrain  lier  coiwent.  Clro-s  and  b.ut.d 
nictliuds  being  forbidden,  tliere  remain  only 
gentle  methods  ol  engaging  lier  to  a .-repara- 
tion. 

Fonrlh  O/i/cci'/oa.  — This  i.s  drawn  fiom 
the  interest  oftlie  children.  “\\  liat  will  tl  ey 
do  when  the  biw  has  dissolved  tlie  nnit.n  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  moilier  ?” 

Answer.  — '1  hat  wlindi  tliey  wmild  liave 
! done  if  death  had  dissolvml  it.  lint  in  tl.e 
case  of  divorce,  their  di-advaiitage  is  not  mi 
great : the  eliildren  may  continue  to  live 
with  the  parent  whose  cares  are  mo>t  neiv-- 
sary  for  them  ; for  the  law,  consulting  their 
interest,  would  not  fail  to  entru't  ti  e !>o, s 
to  the  lather,  tind  the  daiigliters  to  tlie  mo- 
ther. Tl:e  great  d-niger  to  whicli  eliildiv’n 
are  exposed  after  the  death  of  a parent,  is 
that  of  passing  under  the  govermnent  of  a 
father  or  mother-in-law,  wlio  shall  h ok  upon 
them  with  the  eyes  of  an  enemy.  Daughters 
especially  are  exposed  to  the  most  vexatious 
treatment  under  the  habitual  despotism  of  a 
stcpmotlier.  In  the  case  of  a divorce  this  dan- 
ger does  not  exist.  The  boys  will  have  tlie'r 
father  for  tlioir  governor,  and  tl  e daughters 
will  have  their  mollier.  '\  licir  ediieatii'ii 
wall  snlfer  less  tlian  it  would  have  siilfered 
from  their  domestic  strifes  and  qiiarroL.  It, 
tlien,  the  interest  of  the  children  were  a su*- 
ficient  reason  for  prohibiting  seeond  niarria,'  os 
in  ease  of  a divorce,  it  is  a still  stronger  rea- 
son for  iitoliiliiliiig  tl  em  in  rxne  of  deaili. 

In  conelusion,  tl.e  di-sotulion  of  a marriage 
is  an  act  snlbciontly  important  to  ho  sub- 
mitted to  stMiie  foMi:ali;ies,  which  would  at 
least  have  tl.e  ellect  of  [.reventing  eaprue, 
and  allowing  the  two  parlies  time  b-r  reilec- 
tion.  'i'l.e  intervention  of  a nia-i.strate  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  proving  that  tliere 
has  been  no  violence  on  the  part  ol  the  man 
in  forcing  tl  e consent  of  the  wile,  hut  uLo 
for  the  purjiose  of  interposing  a greater  or 
less  delay  between  the  demand  for  a divorce 
and  the  divorce  itself. 
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This  is  one  of  those  questions  upon  which 
opinions  will  be  always  divided.  Every  one 
w’ill  he  led  to  approve  or  condemn  divorce 
according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  he  has 
seen  resulting  from  particular  cases,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  interest. 

In  England,  a marriage  may  be  dissolved 
in  case  of  adultery.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  for  a divorce  through  many  tribunals; 
and  an  act  of  parliament  upon  tivis  subject 
costs  at  least  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Divorce  is  tliercfore  accessible  only  to  a very 
limited  class. 

In  Scotland,  adultery  is  a sufficient  ground 
for  a divorce.  '1  lie  law  is  mild  in  this  re- 
spect, but  it  has  a rigorous  side : it  docs  not 
permit  the  culpable  p;irty  to  contract  another 
marriage  wdth  the  accomplice  of  liis  guilt. 

In  Sweden,  divorce  is  permitted  for  adul- 
tery on  both  sides  : this  amounts  to  the  same 
as  if  it  were  permitted  upon  mutual  consent; 
the  man  allows  himself  to  be  accused  of 
adultery,  and  tlie  marriage  is  dissolved.  In 
Denmark,  the  law  is  the  same,  at  least  when 
collusion  cannot  I e proved. 

Under  the  Code  Frederick,  parties  might 
separate  by  agreement,  and  afterwards  be  re- 
married, upon  condition  of  remaining  single 
a \\lu)lc  year.  It  would  seem  that  this  in- 
terval. or  a part  of  this  interval,  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  delay  before  grant- 
ing the  divorce. 

At  Geneva,  adultery  was  a sufficient  rea- 
son ; but  the  separation  might  also  be  effected 
oil  account  of  simple  incompatibility  of  cha- 
racter. A woman,  by  quitting  the  house  of 
her  husband,  and  retiring  to  that  of  her 
friends  and  relations,  afforded  grounds  for  a 
demand,  which  bad  always  the  legal  effect  of 
a divorce.  Divorces  were,  however,  rare ; but 
as  they  were  proclaimed  in  all  the  cburchcs, 
this  proclamation  acted  as  a species  of  pu- 
nishment or  public  censure,  which  was  always 
dreaded. 

hVhen  marriages  were  rendered  dissoluble 
in  France  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  th.ere 
were  between  five  and  six  hundred  divorces 
at  Paris  in  two  years ; but  these  took  place 
whilst  the  institution  was  new,  and  when, 
therefore,  it  would  not  he  possible  to  judge 
of  its  usual  operation. 

Divorces  are  not  common  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  tlicy  have  been  long  authorized. 
The  same  reasons  which  liindcr  legislators 
from  permitting  them,  deter  individuals  from 
availing  themselves  of  them  when  they  are 
permitted.  The  gnverninent  which  inter- 
dicts them,  takes  upon  itself  to  decide,  that 
it  understands  the  interests  ot  individuals 
bettor  than  tliey  do  themselves.  '1  he  effect 
of  the  1 iw  is  evil  or  null. 

In  all  civilized  countries,  the  woman  who 
has  experienced  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of 
her  luishand,  has  obtained  from  the  trihuna’s 
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what  is  called  a separation.  There  docs  not 
result  fiom  this,  permission  to  either  of  the 
parties  to  re-inarry.  'I'he  ascetic  principle, 
the  enemy  of  pleasure,  has  permitted  the 
mitigation  of  punishment ; but  the  injured 
wife  and  her  tyrant  are  subjected  to  the  same 
condition.  I'his  apparent  equality  covers 
great  real  inequality.  Opinion  allows  great 
liberty  to  the  stronger  sex,  but  imposes  great 
restraint  upon  the  weaker  one. 

§ 3.  On  what  Conditions? 

The  only  inquiry  at  present  is,  what  are 
the  matrimonial  conditions  which,  according 
to  (he  principle  of  utility,  are  suitable  to  the 
greatest  number:  for  it  ought  to  be  l,:wful 
for  the  parties  interested  in  these  contracts, 
to  make  their  own  particular  stipulations; 
in  other  words,  the  conditions  ought  to  he 
left  to  their  own  will,  saving  the  ordinary 
exceptions  ; — 

First  Condition.  — “ The  wife  should  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  husband,  saving  re- 
course to  justice.”  Master  of  (he  wife  as  to 
what  regards  bis  own  interests,  he  ought  to 
be  guardian  of  the  wife  as  to  what  rcgaids 
her  interests.  Between  the  wishes  of  two 
persons  who  pass  their  life  togetlier,  tliere 
may  at  every  moment  he  a contradiction. 
The  benefit  of  peace  renders  it  desirable 
that  a pre-eminence  should  be  established, 
which  should  prevent  or  terminate  these  con- 
tests. Bui,  why  is  the  man  to  be  th.e  gover- 
nor? Because  he  is  the  stronger.  In  liis 
hands  power  sustains  itself.  Place  the  autho- 
rity in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  every  moment 
will  he  marked  by  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
husbiind.  This  is  not  the  only  reason  : it  is 
also  probable  that  the  husband,  liy  the  course 
of  his  lif<’,  possesses  more  expei  ience,  gretiter 
aptitude  for  business,  greater  powei's  of  ap- 
plication. In  these  respects  there  are  ex- 
ceptions; but  the  question  is,  what  ought  to 
be  the  general  law? 

I have  said,  “ saidng  recourse  to  justice 
for  it  is  not  proper  to  make  the  man  a t yrant, 
and  to  reduce  to  a state  of  passive  slavery 
I the  sex  which,  by  its  weakness  and  ils  gen- 
tleness, has  the  greatest  need  (.f  protection. 
'J'hc  interests  of  females  have  too  often  been 
neglected.  At  Rome,  the  laws  ot  marriage 
were  only  the  code  of  the  strongest,  aiid 
the  shares  were  divided  by  the  li<in.  But 
those  wliO,  from  soitm  vague  notion  of  justice 
and  of  generosity,  would  bestow  upon  females 
an  absolute  eiiuality,  would  only  spread  a 
dangerous  snare  for  them.  To  set  them  free, 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  the  laws  so  to 
do,  from  the  necessity  of  pleasing  tlieir  hus- 
bands, would  he,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  to 
weaken  instead  of  strengtlien  their  empire. 
The  man,  secure  of  liis  prerogative,  has  no 
line  siiicss  arising  from  liis  sell-lovc,  and  I'c- 
j rives  enjoyment  even  from  sacrificing  it. 
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Substitute  to  this  relation  a rivalry  of  powers, 
tJie  pride  of  the  strongest  would  be  conti- 
nually wounded,  and  would  prove  a dangerous 
antagonist  for  the  more  feeble ; and  placing 
a greater  value  upon  what  was  taken,  than 
up(Jii  what  was  still  possessed,  it  would  direct 
all  its  efforts  to  the  re-establishinent  of  its 
pre-eminence. 

Second  Condition . — “ The  administration 
should  belong  to  the  man  alone.”  1 his  is  a 
natural  and  immediate  consequence  of  his 
empire.  Besides,  it  is  commonly  by  his  la- 
bour that  the  property  is  acquired. 

Third  Condition. — “ The  right  of  enjoy- 
ment siiould  be  in  common.”  This  condition 
is  admitted;  l.s7.  For  the  benefit  of  equality. 
‘2d,  In  order  to  give  to  both  parties  the  .same 
degree  of  interest  in  tlie  domestic  prosperity : 
but  this  right  is  neee.ssarily  modified  by  the 
fundamental  law,  which  subjects  the  wife  to 
the  authority  of  the  husband. 

The  diversity  of  conditions,  and  the  nature 
of  property,  would  require  many  details  on 
the  jrart  of  the  legislator.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  for  stating  them. 

Fourth  Condition.  — “ The  wife  shall  ob- 
serve conjugal  fidelity.”  The  reasons  which 
direct  that  adultery  should  be  considered  as 
a crime,  need  not  be  e.xposed  here ; they  be- 
long properly  to  the  penal  code. 

Fifth  Condition.  ■ — “ The  husband  shall 
observe  similar  conjugal  fidelity.”  The  rea- 
sons for  considering  the  adultery  of  the  hus- 
band as  criminal  will  also  belong  to  the 
penal  code  : they  have  loss  weight,  but  there 
are  still  sufficient  reasons  for  establishing 
this  legal  condition. 

§ 4.  At  what  Af/c  ? 

At  what  age  should  it  be  lawful  to  marry? 
It  ought  not  to  be  before  the  age  at  which 
the  contracting  parties  can  be  considered 
capable  of  understanding  the  value  of  this 
engagement ; and  more  regard  should  be  paid 
to  this  particular,  in  those  countries  in  which 
marriages  are  considered  indissoluble.  How 
many  are  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  prevent  a rash  engagement, 
when  repentance  would  be  useless ! The 
right  ougiit  not,  in  this  case,  to  have  a period 
anterior  to  that  at  which  the  individual  en- 
ters upon  the  administration  of  his  property. 
It  would  be  absurd  that  a man  should  be  able 
to  dispose  of  himself  for  ever,  at  an  age  at 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  sell  a field 
of  the  value  of  ten  crowns. 

§ 5.  Who  shall  choose  ? 

Upon  whom  shall  the  choice  of  a husband 
or  a wife  depend  ? This  question  presents 
an  apparent,  if  not  a real  absurdity;  as  if 
such  a choice  could  belong  to  any  other  than 
the  party  interested. 

The  laws  ought  never  to  entrust  this 


power  to  the  parents; — they  want  two 
things  requisite  for  its  beneficial  e.xercise,  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  a will  directed  to 
the  right  end.  The  manner  in  which  pa- 
rents and  children  see  and  feel,  is  not  the 
same ; they  have  not  the  same  interests. 
Love  is  the  moving  principle  of  youtii ; the 
old  scarcely  feel  it.  Fortune,  in  general,  is 
a feeble  consideration  among  children  ; it  is 
an  important  one  with  parent.*.  What  the 
child  wishes,  is  to  be  happy  ; what  the  parent 
wishes,  is  that  he  may  ul.^o  appear  to  be  so. 
The  child  would  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
love ; but  the  parents  woidd  often  sacrifice 
this  interest  to  every  other. 

To  receive  into  their  family  a son-in-law, 
or  a daughter-in-law,  whom  they  dislike,  is  a 
disagreeable  circumstance;  but  is  it  not  much 
more  cruel  for  the  cliildrcn  to  be  deprived 
of  tbe  husband  or  the  wife  which  would 
make  them  happy  ? Compare  the  suficrings 
on  both  sides.  Is  there  any  equality  ? Com- 
pare the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  tlie 
parent  and  the  child : sec  if  you  ought  to 
sacrifice  that  which  is  just  comineucing,  to 
that  which  is  drawing  to  a close.  'I’lius 
much  for  the  simple  right  to  prevent.  What 
shall  be  said  if,  under  the  mask  of  a parent, 
an  unpitying  tyrant  should  seek  to  abuse  the 
gentleness  and  timidity  of  his  child,  in  order 
to  compel  a union  with  a person  that  was 
detested  ? 

The  connexions  of  children  depend  greatly 
upon  those  of  their  parents.  This  is  jiartly 
true  as  respects  the  sons,  and  entirely  as  re- 
spects the  daughters.  If  the  parents  neglect 
to  use  this  right;  if  they  do  not  strive  to 
direct  the  inclinations  of  their  family ; if 
they  leave  the  choice  of  their  acquaintances 
to  chance,  — to  whom  are  the  imprudences  of 
their  youth  to  be  ascribed?  In  conclusion, 
in  taking  from  them  the  right  to  bind  or  to 
compel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  from  them 
that  of  modifying  and  retarding.  Two  pe- 
riods may  be  distinguished  in  the  marriage- 
able age:  During  the  first,  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  ought  to  suffice  for 
annulling  the  marriage.  During  the  second, 
they  should  still  have  the  right  to  retard  for 
some  months  the  completion  of  the  contract. 
This  time  should  be  given  them,  that  they 
might  make  use  of  their  advice. 

There  exists  a custom  sufficiently  singular 
in  one  country  in  Europe  renowned  for  the 
wisdom  of  its  institutions:  The  consent  of 
, the  parents  is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of 
minors,  unless  the  lovers  can  travel  a hundred 
leagues  without  being  stopped.  But  it  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  cross  a small  stream, 
ascend  a slight  hill,  and  reach  a certain  vil- 
lage, they  may  in  a moment  pronounce  the 
nuptial  vow  before  the  first  comer,  though 
he  ask  them  no  question  — and  the  marriage 
is  valid,  and  the  parental  authority  is  over- 
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thrown.  Is  it  for  the  encouragement  of 
adventurers  that  a privilege  of  this  kind  is 
allowed  to  subsist  ? Is  it  from  a secret  de- 
sire to  weaken  the  power  of  parents,  or  to 
favour  what  are  otherwise  called  unequal 
matches  ? 

§ 6.  How  many  contracting  Parties  ? 

Between  how  many  persons  ought  this 
contract  to  subsist  at  one  time? — in  other 

words,  ought  polygamy  to  be  tolerated  ? 

Polygamy  is  either  simple  or  double.  It  is 
simple  where  there  is  Polygynia,  a multipli- 
city of  wives;  or  Polyandria,  a multiplicity 
of  husbands. 

Is  polygynia  useful  or  hurtful  ? Every 
thing  which  it  has  been  possible  to  say  in  its 
favour,  has  only  related  lo  certain  particular 
cases,  to  certain  transitory  circumstances : 
when  a man,  by  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  is 
deprived  of  the  sweets  of  marriage,  or  when, 
I)y  his  profession,  he  is  obliged  to  divide  his 
time  between  two  residences,  as  the  com- 
mander of  a vessel,  &c. 

That  such  an  arrangement  may  sometimes 
be  desirable  to  the  man,  is  possible ; but  it 
never  can  be  so  to  the  wives.  For  every 
man  there  would  always  be  two  wives,  whose 
interest  would  be  sacriticcd. 

1.  The  effect  of  such  a license  would  be 
to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  conditions. 
The  superiority  of  wealth  has  already  too 
great  an  ascendancy,  and  this  institution 
would  make  it  still  greater.  A rich  man, 
forming  an  alliance  with  a woman  without 
fortune,  wmuld  take  advantage  of  her  posi- 
tion to  prevent  his  having  a rival.  Each  of 
his  wives  would  find  herself  in  possession 
only  of  the  moiety  of  a husband,  whilst  she 
might  have  constituted  a source  of  happiness 
to  another  man,  who.  in  consequence  of  this 
iniquitous  arrangement,  would  be  deprived 
of  a companion. 

2.  What  woidd  become  of  the  peace  of 
families?  The  jealousies  of  the  rival  wives 
would  spread  among  the  children.  They 
would  form  opposed  parties,  little  armies, 
having  each  at  their  head  an  equally  power- 
fid  protectrix,  at  least,  with  respect  to  her 
rights.  What  a scene  of  contentions!  what 
fury!  what  animosity  ! From  the  relaxation 
of  the  fraternal  bonds,  there  would  result  a 
similar  relaxation  of  filial  respect.  Each 
child  would  behold  in  his  father  a protector 
of  his  enemy.  All  his  actions  of  kindness 
or  severity,  being  interpreted  by  opposite 
prejudices,  would  be  attributed  to  unjust 
feelings  of  hatred  or  affection.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  would  be  ruined  in  the 
midst  of  these  hostile  passions,  under  a sys- 
tem of  favour  or  oppression,  which  would 
corrupt  the  one  party  liy  its  rigours,  and  the 
other  by  its  indulgences.  In  the  East,  poly- 
gamy and  peace  are  found  united,  but  it  is 
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slavery  which  prevents  discord : one  abuse 
palliates  another  ; every  thing  is  tranquil  un- 
der the  same  yoke. 

There  results  from  it  an  increase  of  au- 
thority to  the  husband : what  eagerness  to 
satisfy  him  I what  pleasure  in  supplanting 
a rival  by  an  action  which  is  likely  to  please 
him ! Would  this  be  an  evil  or  a good  ? 
Those  who,  from  a low  opinion  of  women, 
imagine  that  they  cannot  be  too  submissive, 
ought  to  consider  polygamy  admirable.  Those 
who  think  that  the  ascendancy  of  this  sex  is 
favourable  to  suavity  of  manners  — that  it 
augments  the  pleasures  of  society  — that  the 
gentle  and  persuasive  authority  of  women  is 
salutary  in  a family  — ought  to  consider  this 
institution  as  very  mischievous. 

There  is  no  need  of  seriously  discussing 
polyandria,  nor  double  polygamy.  Perhaps 
too  much  has  been  said  upon  this  first  sub- 
ject, if  it  were  not  well  to  show  the  true 
foundations  upon  which  manners  are  seated. 

§ 7.  With  what  Formalities  ? 

The  formalities  of  this  contract  ought  to 
refer  to  two  objects : l.st.  To  ascertain  the 
fact  of  the  free  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
and  of  the  lawfulness  of  their  union  ; 2dly, 
To  notify  and  ascertain  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  for  the  future.  It  would  also 
be  proper  to  exhibit  to  both  the  contracting 
powers  the  rights  they  are  about  to  acquire, 
and  the  obligations  with  which  they  will  be 
chargeable  according  to  law. 

Most  nations  have  attached  a great  so- 
lemnity to  this  act ; and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  ceremonies  which  strike  the  imagi- 
nation, serve  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  contract. 

in  Scotland,  the  law,  much  too  easy,  does 
not  require  any  formality.  The  reciprocal  de- 
claration of  the  man  and  the  woman,  in  the 
presence  of  a witness,  is  sulficient  to  render 
a marriage  valid.  Hence  it  is  to  a village 
upon  the  frontier  of  Scotland,  named  Gretna 
Green,  that  minors,  impatient  of  the  yoke  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  ha.stcn  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  by  an  off-hand  marriage. 

In  instituting  these  forms,  two  dangers 
ought  to  be  avoided : 1st,  The  rendering 
them  so  embarrassing  as  to  prevent  a mar- 
riage, when  neither  freedom  of  consent  nor 
the  necessary  knowledge  are  wanting ; ‘idly. 
The  giving  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  con- 
cur the  power  of  abusing  this  right,  and  of 
employing  it  to  a bad  purpose. 

In  many  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  tarry 
long  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  before 
advancing  to  the  altar,  under  the  title  ot 
affiances  ; the  chains  of  the  engagement  are 
borne,  without  its  advantages.  What  pur- 
pose does  this  work  of  supererogation  answer, 
except  the  multiplication  of  embarrassments 
a7id  snares  ? The  Code  Frederick  is  justly 
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( in  tliis  rc>p^’rt,  with  u-elo-s  ro-  j simplicity  and  clearness  : every  one  knows 

sir.iiiit'.  Tin;  Eiifrlisli  law,  on  the  conlrary.  ; to  wliat  he  U bound;  a man  is  'either  mar- 
L.is,  Oil  this  occasion,  cliosen  the  part  of  | tied,  or  he  is  not. 
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“ r.i,  human  creatures  are  horn  and  remain,” 
s:r.s  (he  Dedaiiition  of  Rifthts,  “ equal  in 
rielns."  It  lias  hence  been  ar^rued,  that  tlicy 
ciiLriit  to  be  cfjual  in  property  ; iind  that  all 
the  distinctions  which  luive  ?nowii  up  in  so- 
clctv  in  this  respect,  shouhl  be  swept  aw:iy, 
and  even  individual  placed  on  the  same  level 
in  |ioint  ol'  actual  [.lossessions. 

Sucii  a systeui  would,  however,  be  de- 
structive both  of  security  and  we;iUh.  It 
would  lie  destructive  of  security.  Vi  hat  a 
man  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors — what 
he  has  himself  earned,  ho  hopes  to  keep;  and 
this  hojie  cannot  be  interrupted  without  pro- 
(lueiiura  [laiii  of  disa]ipointment.  Hut  if,  of 
two  persons,  the  one  is  to  take  from  the 
otlier  a portion  of  the  property  he  possesses 
to-day,  hecause  he  is  the  poorer  ; fur  the 
same  reason,  a third  should  take  a portion 
of  such  property  from  both  to-morrow,  as 
bciiift  poorer  than  either  ; and  so  on,  till  all 
seemity  in  the  possession  of  property  — all 
liope  of  retaining  it,  were  altogether  abo- 
lished. 

As  no  mill  could,  at  tliis  rate,  be  secure 
(f  enjoying  any  tiling  for  two  moments  to- 
getlier,  no  man  would  give  liimself  the 
trnublj  to  improve  any  thing  by  his  labour : 
all  ni  ui  would  live  fioni  hand  to  mouth. 

While  the  levelling  process  is  going  on,  it 
is  destructive  to  security ; wlien  completed, 
it  is  destructive,  and  that  for  ever,  of  na- 
tiomd  opulence.  The  wealth  of  a nation 
is  the  Slim  of  the  fortunes  of  individuals; 
but  the  sum  of  the  fortunes  of  iiulividinils 
is  reduced  by  the  levelling  system  in  an  in- 
finity ot  w;ivs.  Whatever  he  the  quantum 
of  wealth  allowed  of,  to  re  luce  fortunes  to 
tliis  standard  the  eomiminity  must  be  emptied 
of  all  articles  of  wealth,  which  cannot  exist 
but  in  a (|iiantinn  superior  to  that  standard. 

Th-e  Ell^dish  nation  is,  for  a nation  of  any 
considerahle  size,  generally  acdcnowledgcd  to 
be  the  richest,  in  proportion  to  the  munber 
ot  the  people,  of  any  mition  under  the  sun. 
Hut  in  this  richest  nation,  those  who  have 
reckoned  its  wealth  at  the  highest,  have  not 
set  down  the  anmial  expenditure  of  its  in- 
habitants, taking  even  the  very  richest  into 
the  account,  at  more  than  i|-2U  a-year  each. 


* The  following  Essay  is  edited  from  the  IMSS. 
of  Benthain. 


I If,  then,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation 
[ wore  divided  with  the  most  piTfeet  eqi;t- 
lity  a;noiig  its  inhahitaiits  ; and  were  all  of 
it  capable  of  being  thus  divided,  it  would 
se:ireely  be  more  than  sullicient  to  enalile 
every  one  of  them,  so  long  as  the  stuck  of 
it  was  kept  up  at  the  same  level,  to  spend 
more  tlian  £20  a-year.  Hut  were  simh  a dis- 
triliution  to  be  made,  an  immense  multiuide 
of  aiti  dcs — wealih  to  an  immense  amount  — 
must  necessarily  be  struck  out,  as  being  in- 
Ccipiible  of  division,  and  thence  incajiablo  of 
entering  into  the  distribution.  At  .jU  years’ 
piirebase,  a perpetual  income  of  £20  a-year 
corresponds  to  a capital  or  principal  sum  of 
£000.  All  articles,  therefore,  of  a value  su- 
perior to  £000,  must  either  be  destroyed  at 
once,  or  left  to  perish,  sooner  or  later,  for 
want  of  being  kept  up;  that  is,  kept  in  re- 
p;vir,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

^i'lie  following,  then,  are  the  articles  to 
the  existence  of  which  the  system  iit  question 
would  he  fital  ; and  that  not  only  in  the 
first  instance,  but  for  ever  after  during  its 
continuance  ; and  of  which  the  aggregate 
value  must  therefore  be  struck  out  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  national  wealth. 

1 All  buildings  above  the  mark  ; that  is, 
all  that  would  now  he  thought  to  come  un- 
der the  name  of  eonsiiierable  buildings  — all 
considerable  dwelling-houses,  warehouses, 
nKUiufaetories. 

2.  All  furniture,  c.vcept  what  is  now  of  the 
meanest  kind  — all  furniture  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  a family  having  more  than 
£20  ;i-year  a-head  to  live  on. 

3.  All  horses,  except  a few  of  those  at 
present  kept  for  liusbamlry.  No  one  nor 
two  in  a family  could  alford  to  keep  a horse, 
since  the  expense  of  that  article  :iloiie  would 
exceed  the  family  iiieomc.  All  horses  lit  fur 
military  service;  consequently,  a great  part 
of  the  manure  which  is  supplied  by  that  va- 
luable species  of  cattle  would  be  lost.  In 
the  earliest,  and  what  are  vulgarly  called  the 
purest  times  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
those  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  serve 
on  horseback  formed  an  order  ol  men,  dis- 
tinct from  and  superior  to  those  who  served 
on  foot.  A commonwealth  that  aumitted 
of  such  distinctions,  could  never  be  tolerated 
under  this  system  of  equalisation. 

4.  All  considerable  libraries.  All  libraries 
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tlie  ViiUie  of  whicli  depended  upon  their  com- 
pleteness in  regard  to  any  particular  branch 
of  literature,  and  of  which  the  characteristic 
value  would  be  destroyed  by  the  degree  of 
dispersion  which  the  execution  of  the  equa- 
lisation plan  would  necessitate. 

.0.  All  considerable  collections  of  natural 
history  ; and  hence  all  means  of  prosecuting 
that  branch  of  study  to  advantage  would 
cease. 

0.  All  considerable  laboratories  and  esta- 
blishments  for  the  prosecution  of  e.\perinien- 
tal  inipiiries  with  a view  to  the  advancement 
of  agrieulture,  manufactures,  or  arts.  Hence 
all  means  of  [iromoting  the  advancement,  or 
even  iireventing  the  decay  of  e.xperimental 
science,  would  cease. 

7.  All  fortunes  capable  of  alFording  funds 
suflieient  for  the  purchase  of  the  constant 
supply  of  iiulilieations  relative  to  any  branch 
of  knowledge  at  the  rate  of  abundance  at 
which  the  literary  market  is  supplied  with 
these  productions  in  the  present  state  of 
things. 

t'.  All  fortunes  capable  of  affording  funds 
ap|)liealile  to  the  improvement  of  land,  mines, 
or  ii>lieries,  upon  an  extensive  and  advanta- 
geous scale. 

U.  All  fortunes  capable  of  affording,  at  an 
e.n  ly  period  of  life,  a fund  in  stoiv  sniTicient 
for  the  mainlenanee  of  tlie  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  wliich  the  marriage  union  may  in 
every  inslanee,  and  in  many  instances  will 
evenvnally  be  productive. 

lU.  The  wlitde  value  of  the  labours  of 
those  whose  industry  is  at  [iresent  employeil 
in  supidying  the  productions  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances — of 
all  those  at  present  employed  as  workmen 
in  the  dilferent  branches  of  the  arts,  and  of 
the  finer  manufactures  — all  musicians,  ar- 
chitects, painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  car- 
ver-i,  gilders,  embroiderers,  weavers  ot  fine 
Stulls,  tlorists,  and  the  like.  All  these,  find- 
ing mdjody  rich  enough  to  deal  with  them, 
must  immediately  betake  themselves  to  hus- 
bandry or  other  coarse  labour,  wliich  their 
habits  of  life  have  disqualified  them  from 
exercising  to  any  advantage. 

1 1.  The  whole  of  that  property  which  con- 
s'sts  in  annuities  paytdile  by  government  out 
of  liic  jiroduce  of  taxes  imposed  on  the  fruits 
of  indu'try.  As  those  taxes  are  im|)osed 
almost  exclusively  on  sup.riluities,  and  all 
snperllnilics  will  be  expunged  from  the  book 
of  national  wealth,  national  bankruptcy  will 
be  ainuiig'  the  necessary  and  immediate  con- 
seqnencis  ol  such  a change. 

I J.  Whether  it  be  of  advantage  or  of  detri- 
ment to  the  state,  or  a matter  ot  indiirerence, 
t'lat  small  farms  sbould  be  laid  into  large 
oiiv’s,  is  a controverted  [loint,  np.>n  which  it 
is  nut  neccssarv  here  to  touch.  Ifut  what 
can  not  admit  of  controversy  is,  that  in  a 
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multitude  of  instances,  farms,  large  or  small, 
would  suffer  much  in  value  by  being  broken 
down  into  smaller  ones.  A spring  or  pond, 
a convenient  communication  with  the  high- 
way or  bridge,  serves  at  present  for  the 
whole  ot  a farm  : divide  this  farm  among  a 
number  of  proprietors,  and  only  a small  part 
of  the  original  farm,  or  perhaps  no  part  at 
all,  will  now  derive  any  benefit  from  that 
convcniency,  which  before  the  division  was 
enjoyed  by  the  whole.  A certain  portion  of 
land  fit  for  one  sort  of  culture,  requires  cer- 
tain other  portions  of  land  fit  for  other  sorts 
of  culture,  to  be  employed  with  most  advan- 
tage ; — to  so  much  arable,  so  much  w ood, 
so  much  meadow  land.  Under  the  division, 
one  man  has  wherewithal  to  buy  the  meadow 
laud  only,  another  the  wood-land  only,  and 
the  arable  must  be  divided  into  several  little 
plots,  to  come  within  the  quantum  of  purchase- 
money  which  the  equalisation  plan  allows. 
There  are  fields,  each  of  them  too  large  for 
any  one  purchaser,  and  which,  without  now 
inclosures  correspondent  to  the  mimher  of 
the  purchasers,  must  lose  the  benefit  of  in- 
closure. Hut  the  piircliascr’s  capital  i>  all  of 
it  expended  in  the  purchase:  he  has  iiotliing, 
no  fund  left  for  the  expenses  of  iiiclosure. 
One  house,  one  set  of  outhouses,  .serves  for 
the  whole  of  the  farm  in  its  mulivided  state. 
Divide  it  into  the  TdU  a-year  portions,  he 
who  gets  thodwclling-lionse  is  jici baps  unable 
to  get  the  outhouses  ; if  he  get  tlie  house 
and  outhouses,  lie  perhaps  is  imnhle  to  get 
any  of  the  land  ; if  he  get  a small  sera))  of 
the  land,  and  it  can  be  but  a small  one,  none 
of  the  other  fragments  of  farms  carved  out 
of  the  entire  farm  has  any  huilding  belonging 
to  it.  Hut  without  buildings,  t!.c}  wid  he 
worth  little  or  nothing ; and  as  to  ercefing 
the  buildings,  it  is  ini|)Ossil)le  : wl.at  capital 
ciicli  mail  had,  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  naked  land.  Hut  as  every  man  must  have 
a house  to  live  in,  and  every  man  who  cul- 
tivates a farm  must  have  outhouses  of  some 
kind  or  other  to  lodge  the  stock  and  [irodiicc 
of  it,  a fund  for  these  articles  of  indispen- 
sable necessity  must  be  provided  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  fragments  of  farms  must 
consequently  be  reduced  to  the  miseralile  and 
unproductive  pittance,  the  annual  value  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  small  remnant  ot 
ca))ital  that  remains  to  buy  them.  '1  bus 
great  is  the  )iart  of  the  existing  mass  of 
weiilth  which  would  therefore  be  destroyed 
by  the  division,  as  being  in  its  own  nature 
iiica))ah!e  of  i.ivision.  Hut  of  that  which 
reniiiined,  as  not  being  in  its  own  nature  in- 
ca))able  of  division,  a great  part  again  would 
he  coiisimied  in  the  process.  'the  whole 
mass  of  national  property  would  have  to  come 
under  the  hammer;  and  every  time  either 
the  sale  of  an  estate  or  a division  ot  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  came  to  be  made,  every  sale 
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and  every  (listribution  would  afford  a fresh 
source  of  disputes  between  the  plundered 
and  the  plundered,  between  plunderers  and 
(ilunderers,  and  between  plunderers  and  plun- 
dered, and  a fresh  demand  for  the  hihours, 
and  a fresh  harvest  for  the  men  of  law. 
Auctioneers  with  their  retainers  arc  already, 
in  the  present  system  of  things,  in  no  small 
number  ; men  of  law  in  greater  number  than 
most  peo[)le  would  wish  to  see.  On  the  sys- 
tem in  question,  the  populousne.ss  of  these 
prerhitorv  professions  would  be  multiplied  be- 
yond all  ineasure.  An  effeetive  tithe  of  the 
national  projierty,  not  to  speak  of  a nominal 
tithe  like  the  present  ecclesiastical  one, 
would  scarcely  be  sudlcient  for  the  payment 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  unproductive  and 
disastrous  services. 

Present  time,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a point: 
it  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  futurity. 
Admitting  that  the  existing  generation  might, 
upon  the  whole,  be  losers  by  such  a change, 
those  who.se  ardent  zeal  would  prompt  them 
to  attemiit  it,  may  still  think,  or  affect  to 
think,  the  change  an  advantageoas  one  for 
the  human  species  upon  the  whole.  But 
futurity  would  have  as  little  reason  to  rejoice 
in  it  as  present  time. 

Opulence  is  valuable,  not  merely  on  its 
own  account,  but  as  a security  for  subsis- 
tence. The  rich,  were  they  to  deserve  pro- 
scription because  of  their  riches,  deserve  to 
he  saved  from  proscription  in  quality  of 
bankers  to  the  poor.  Estates  broken  down 
to  the  scantling  in  question,  or  to  any  thing 
like  that  scantling,  would  afford  no  resource 
again.st  scarcity,  or  any  other  calamity,  such 
as  tire,  famine,  or  pestilence,  that  required  a 
considerable  treasure  in  store  to  be  employed 
to  alleviate  the  load  of  it,  Tliey  would 
afford  no  fund  for  the  e.xpenses  of  a war, 
even  of  a defensive  one. 

Along  witli  the  whole  stock  of  opulence, 
would  go  that  branch  of  security  which  de- 
pends iqron  the  means  of  national  defence. 
In  war,  the  measure  of  raising  within  the 
year  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  — 
desirable  as  such  a measure  would  in  the 
opinion  of  every  one  be,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, lias  always  been  given  up  as  attended 
with  too  much  dilliculty  and  even  danger,  to 
be  attempted ; and  this  even  in  the  present 
state  of  oimlence,  when  the  number  of  those 
capable  of  contributing,  and  contributing 
largely,  is  so  great.  How  would  it  be  when 
those  who  were  best  able  to  contribute  had 
but  £20  a-year  to  live  on  ? It  is  now  looked 
upon  as  impracticable  : then  it  rvould  be 
beyond  measure  more  so,  even  though  every 
man  had  his  £20  a-year ; much  more  when 
that  pittance  is  reduced  to  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  perhaps  half,  by  the  various  causes  of 
reduction  which  would  be  in  operation.  At 
the  same  time,  to  raise  the  supplies  otherwise 
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than  within  the  year,  would  be  still  more  pal- 
pably impracticable  ; it  would  be  physically 
impossible.  At  present,  if  so  many  millions 
are  raised  with  so  much  ease  within  the  year 
by  way  of  loan,  it  is  because  there  are  so  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  each  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  to  lend,  so  many  thou- 
sands more  than  they  have  need  to  employ 
otherwise,  l.'pon  the  equalisation  scheme, 
all  these  monied  men  would  be  no  more  : no- 
body would  have  any  thing  he  could  spare 
for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  for  ever; 
no  man  would  have  any  thing  but  from  haiid 
to  mouth. 

As  to  the  gainers — (I  speak  always  of  tlic 
immediate  and  momentary  gainers,  for  uUi- 
mately,  as  we  shall  see,  there  would  scarcely 
be  a real  gainer  left  in  the  nation) — as  to  the 
real  gainers,  if  they  were  to  be  looked  for  any 
where,  it  would  be  in  the  class  of  the  pre- 
sent day-labourers  in  husltandry.  Their  em- 
ployment need  not  be  changed:  tliey  would 
continue  labourers  iu  husbandry,  with  tliis 
comfortable  difference,  as  it  would  be  thoiiglit, 
of  labouring  upon,  and  for  the  benefit  of  tlu  ir 
own  [iroperty,  instead  of  other  people’s.  But 
even  these  would  for  the  most  part  gain  no- 
thing but  ruin  by  the  change.  Their  fragments 
of  farms  having  no  buildings  on  them,  would 
be  useless  to  them  till  buildings  could  lie 
erected.  A man  might  farm  profitably,  and 
live  comfortably  a year  or  two  hence,  if  he 
were  then  alive:  but  in  the  meantime  he 
would  not  be  able  to  farm  or  live  at  all.  Tlie 
immense  multitude  of  new  created  farms,  all 
of  them  without  buildings,  would  require  an 
immense  and  instant  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  workmen  concerned  in  building. 
But  this  number,  instead  of  being  multi- 
plied, or  so  much  as  increased,  would  be  as 
immediately  and  permanently  reduced : for 
they  too  would  have  their  portions,  as  well 
as  the  labourers  in  husbandry  : if  they  la- 
boured any  longer,  it  would  be  upon  their 
own  property,  not  upon  other  people's.  It 
they  laboured  at  all,  what  inducement  would 
they  have  to  labour  upon  other  people’s  pro- 
perty, or  indeed  for  other  people?  AVhat 
would  they  get  by  it?  an  addition  to  their 
respective  portions?  But  that,  by  the  suppo- 
sition is  not  to  be  suffered.  No  sooner  was  it 
become  property,  than  it  would  come  to  be 
divided:  no  sooner  had  they  got  it,  than  it 
would  be  taken  from  them. 

This  supposes  every  body  day-labourers 
.and  mech.anics  devoted  to  industry,  disposed 
to  frugality,  proof  against  all  tempt.ation  to 
exce'S,  even  in  the  midst  of  a sudden  and 
unexpected  influx  of  the  momentary  means 
of  excess  and  dissipation.  But  even  in  the 
present  system  of  things,  this  extraordinary 
degree  of  moderation  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, hardly  to  be  expected  from  one  in 
ten  among  those  classes;  and  under  the  i)to- 
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posed  new  system,  industry  and  frugality 
would  be  but  folly,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe. 

Who  would  be  the  losers — I mean  the  im- 
mediate losers  — by  such  a change?  Those, 
and  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  those  only, 
whose  present  fortunes  are  above  the  mark. 
But  these  would  be  but  a small  part  of  tlic 
real  and  effective  losers.  To  the  list  of  pre- 
sent proprietors  must  be  added  that  of  all 
those  sons  of  industry  whose  present  annual 
earnings  are  to  a certmn  amount  superior  in 
value  to  the  intended  common  portion  ; — all 
professional  men  in  any  toleraljle  practice  — 
physicians,  surgeons,  lawyers,  artists,  factors, 
and  the  like; — many  handicrafts  of  the  su- 
perior kind,  such  as  mathematical-instrument 
makers,  millwrights,  shipwrights,  musical- 
instrument  makers,  &c. ; and  even  mere  la- 
bourers, where  the  labour  is  severe,  as  coal- 
heavers,  &c.  earn  from  £50  to  £200  a-year, 
which  flic  greater  part  of  them  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  as  it  comes.  What  wouhl 
be  citlier  tlieir  present  feelings,  or  even  their 
future  advantage,  on  changing  their  £50  or 
£200  a-year  for  life  into  a perpetuity  even 
of  £20  a-year,  supposing  the  common  portion 
could  amount  to  so  much,  instead  of  falling 
widely  short  of  that  mark,  as  it  will  soon  be 
seen  to  do? 

Equalisation  laws,  made  at  the  expense  of 
existing  rights  and  expectations,  are  alike 
destructive  to  present  security  in  respect  to 
property,  and  to  permanent  security  in  re- 
spect of  subsistence.  The  dcske  to  establish 
such  laws,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  established— 
the  love,  the  passion  for  equality  has  its  root, 
not  in  virtue,  but  m vice;  not  in  nenevoleiice, 
but  in  malevolence. 

A Liw  of  this  complexion  is  a mere  act  of 
robbery  — but  of  robbery  upon  a large  scale. 
In  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  effects,  it  is 
undistinguisliable  from  the  crime  that  goes  by 
that  name ; but  in  point  of  extent,  tlie  mis- 
chief of  it  is  as  much  greater  as  the  power  of 
the  government  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
private  robber.  The  power  of  the  ordinary 
robber  goes  not  beyond  a few  moveribles; 
and  siicli  moveables  as  may  easily  and  spee- 
dily be  conveyed  away:  the  power  of  the  le- 
gislating robber  extends  to  immoveables  — to 
every  thing  — to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
present.  The  power  of  the  ordinary  robber 
extends  not  oeyoiid  the  few  whom  chance 
mav  throw  in  his  way:  the  power  of  the 
authorised  robber  extends  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  state. 

The  passion  for  equality  has  no  root  in 
the  benevolent  affections:  its  root  is  cither 
simply  in  the  selfish  affections,  or  in  the 
selfish,  combined  with  the  malevolent.  \oii 
being  superior  to  me  in  wealth  or  power;  my 
wish  is  that  we  may  be  equal.  V liat  is  the 
object  of  tluit  uish?  in  what  possible  way 


can  it  have  its  gratification  ? In  one  or  other, 
and  only  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  : either 
by  raising  myself  to  your  level,  or  by  pulling 
you  down  to  mine.  If  it  be  the  first  only 
that  is  in  my  thoughts,  self-interest,  and  that 
oidy,  is  my  ruling  motive : if  the  first  and  the 
second,  envy  conjoined  with  selfishness  are 
the  passions  that  govern  me.  The  man  of  be- 
nevolence is  the  man  to  whom  the  spectacle 
of  another’s  happiness  is  delightful.  The 
lover  of  equality,  in  its  most  refined  form,  is 
the  man  to  whose  eyes  the  spectacle  of  an- 
other’s prosperity  is  intolerable.  What  is  the 
envious  man  but  the  same?  What,  then,  is 
this  so  much  boasted  passion  for  equality? 
It  is  a propensity  which  begins  in  vice  and 
leads  to  ruin.  In  the  scale  of  merit,  it  is  as 
much  below  selfishness  as  selfishness  is  below 
the  virtue  of  benevolence. 

Equality,  were  it  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  to  which  the  hearts  of 
the  most  sanguine  votaries  of  the  equalisa- 
tion plan  could  wish  to  carry  it,  would  still 
be  but  the  semblance  of  equality  in  effect.  If 
equality  in  point  of  wealth  be  desirable,  it 
can  oidy  be  so  in  the  quality  of  an  eflicient 
cause  of  equality  in  point  of  happiness:  at 
least  in  as  far  as  the  quantum  of  ha|)[)iness 
depends  on  that  of  wea.hh.  But  of  equality 
in  point  of  wealth  Nothing  like  equality  in 
point  of  happiness  c<an  be  the  result:  not 
even  in  so  far  as  happiness  depends  on  wealth. 
Equality  in  point  of  wealth,  is  equality  in 
point  of  means  of  happiness:  but  what  does 
equality  of  means,  in  favour  of  happiness, 
where  equality  in  point  of  wants  is  wanting? 
The  allotments  in  point  of  wealth,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  equality  in  point  of  happiness,  must 
be  not  equal,  but  proportional ; not  equal  to 
one  another,  but  all  of  them  proportioned 
to  men’s  respective  want.®.  It  is  only  from 
proportionality,  not  from  equality  in  point  of 
wealth,  that  equality  in  point  of  happiness 
can  arise.  Where  is  the  equality  hetwei  n me 
and  m_v  robust  and  healthy  neighbour,  it  I 
am  dying  for  want  of  that  relict  in  the  way 
of  medicine,  sea-bathing,  or  change  of  air, 
which  a portion  of  his  allotment  out  ot  the 
estate  that  was  all  of  it  mine,  but  is  now 
shared  with  him  and  others,  would  Lave  en- 
abled me  to  procure? 

Inequality  is  the  natural  condition  of  man- 
kind. Subjection  is  the  natural  .state  of  man. 
it  is  the  state  into  which  he  is  born  : it  is 
the  state  in  which  he  always  has  been  born, 
and  always  will  be,  so  long  as  man  is  man  : it 
is  the  state  in  which  he  must  continue  for 
some  of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  on  pain  of 
perishing.  Absolute  equality  is  ab.solutely 
impossible.  Absolute  liberty  is  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  e.xistence  of  every  kind  of 
government. 

All  human  creatures  are  born  and  remain, 
says  the  declaration  of  rights,  equal  in  rights. 
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The  c'iild  two  yoar-;  old  Las  as  niucli  ri  lit 
to  /ovcTii  till!  father,  tiie'ii,  as  the  father  lias 
to  jfoveiii  the  child. 

U'irhoiit  the  siibjertion  of  either  the  wife 
to  her  hiishaiid,  or  (he  luub  iiid  to  tlie  wife, 
no  domestic  society  between  man  and  w ife 
couhl  subsist.  ^VitllOUt  the  subjection  of 
the  children  to  the  [larent,  no  domestic  so- 
ciety, as  between  parent  and  cliild,  could 
subsist  : all  diildrcn  under  a certain  a,'e 
must  soon  perish,  and  the  species  become 
extinct.  Hut  the  persons  thus  placed  under 
su'ijecfion  by  non-a;^e,  are  at  least  hall 
of  t'lC  .“[lecies,  and  those  [ilaced  in  a simi- 
lar state  hy  iiiarriajre  not  les.s  than  a third 
of  the  remainimt  half.  Snlijection,  then,  is 
the  natural  and  unavoi'hible  state  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  tlie  specie.s;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  any  thiny  like  independence  could 
subsist  amoiifj^any  pari  of  it,  it  could  only  be 
amon;r  tlie  lemaiiiing  tliird. 

As  the  doctrine  of  universal  independence 
is  repn.rnant  to  possibility  and  the  nature 
of  tilings,  so  is  the  doctrine  of  univeisal 
eip.iality  absolutely  repupiant  to  the  existence 
of  ireneral  independence,  in  as  far  as  indepen- 
dence is  possible.  Those  wlio  are  exempt 
from  domestic;  snhiection,  c.ui  in  no  intelli- 
frihle  sense  he  said  to  he  ecpial  in  point  of 
rights  to  those  wlio  are  under  it.  If  uni- 
versal ef|iiality,  tlien,  were  the  object  that 
ought  to  he  in  view,  universal  suhjeefton, 
as  strict  as  domestic  subjection,  would  be 
tlie  only  means  of  obtaining  it.  Universal 
equality  by  indefiendence  you  cannot  possi- 
bly liave  : equality  as  universal  as  you  please, 
by  subjection  as  universal  as  you  please,  you 
may  have,  if  you  desire  to  have  it,  with  one 
exception  only,  that  of  the  monarch. 

The  great  point  is  to  get  any  government 
at  aP  : it  is  the  most  useful  point,  and  the 
most  diinoult.  When  once  you  have  got  your 
government,  and  got  it  tolerably  settled, 
then  is  the  time  to  temper  it. 

Hut  wliy  combat  shadows,  it  may  be  said, 
and  expatiate  upon  a scheme  of  equalisation 
which  you  are  representingas  impracticable? 
It  is  oidy  for  equality,  so  far,  and  so  far  only 
as  it  is  practicable,  and  practicable  to  advan- 
tage, that  we  contend : for  the  lopping  off 
the  superfluities  of  overgrown  and  excessive 
opulence,  for  alleviating  tlie  sufferings  of  ex- 
cessive misery  ; for  planting  and  maintaining 
the  virtuous  race  of  industrious  proprietors, 
for  planting  and  maintaining  plenty  without 
luxury,  and  independence  without  insolence. 
To  push  any  system  to  an  absurd  excess,  and 
then  give  the  abuse  of  the  system  as  the  sys- 
tem itself — what  can  he  more  uncaitdid  or 
more  inconclusive?  Your  objections  would 
be  just  enough  if  applied  to  the  abuse  of  the 
system  proposed,  but  have  no  force  against  a 
moderate  and  prudent  application  of  it. 

My  answer  is,  that  it  admits  not  of  any 


moderate  or  prudent  application:  that  the 
principle  admits  not  of  your  stopping  any- 
where  in  the  application  of  it  : that  on  pain 
of  abandoning  and  pa-i-ing  condemnation  on 
tJie  principle,  wlien  once  the  proces.s  of  forced 
eqnali>.'itioii  is  liegun,  it  mii.^t  go  on  ami  l>e 
[Htrsued  all  lengths,  even  to  the  lengths  tluit 
have  been  described : that  the  princijiles  pu)i- 
licly  avowed  by  tlie  jirofe.ssed  parti>ans  of 
equality,  go  all  these  lengths  in  t!ie  very 
words,  as  well  as  according  to  tlie  spirit  of 
their  most  public  and  most  boasted  jirodiic- 
tioiis:  that  tlie  doctrine  of  equal  rights  is  bt:d 
down  without  reserve:  that  no  line  i.sdiawii, 
or  attempted  to  he  drawn  ; that  tlie  words 
employed  exclude  the  drawing  of  any  such 
line;  and  that  if  any  line  had  been  drawn, 
or  were  to  be  attemiited  to  be  drawn,  the 
attempt  would  not  so  niiicli  as  palliate,  much 
less  remedy  the  evil : and  tliat  to  the  impu- 
tation of  error  it  would  only  add  the  rc|)roii(;h 
of  inconsistency  and  dereliction  of  principle. 

To  stop  at  any  one  point  in  the  career 
of  forced  equalisation,  would  neitJier  afford 
security  to  such  of  the  rich  as  it  left  uiiplun- 
dered,  nor  sati.sfaction  to  the  poor  whom  it 
left  unenriched.  An  object  being  avowed, 
which  can  never  he  attained  so  long  as  1 have 
a penny  more  than  tlie  beggar  that  plies  be- 
fore my  door,  what  assurance  can  1 give  my- 
self any  day  (says  the  rich  man,  who  hath 
as  yet  been  spared),  that  it  may  not  be  my 
turn  the  next?  Will  the  vagabonds  that 
have  as  yet  got  no  share,  be  sati.stied  with 
the  plunder  thiit  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their 
brother  vagabonds  that  are  consuming  theu's? 
Where  is  the  justice,  where  the  equdity  of 
this  pretended  equalisation  plan  ? cries  tlie 
expectant  beggar,  whom  the  division  has  not 
yet  reached.  Why  have  my  wants  been  so 
long  neglected,  while  those  of  my  neighbour 
have  been  so  long  satisfied  ? Am  1 loss  a 
citizen  than  he?  is  my  happiness  less  a part 
of  the  happiness  of  the  community  than  his  ? 
So  far  from  gaining  by  the  change,  I am  as 
yet  a loser  by  it.  Till  now,  only  the  few, 
now  the  many,  are  above  me.  'lill  now,  my 
superiors  were  out  of  my  sight ; now  they 
are  incessantly  at  my  elbow.  Till  now,  my 
superiors  were  all  strangers  to  me ; now  my 
equals,  my  familiars,  swell  the  list.  Not  a 
step  can  1 stir  without  falling  in  with  an  ac- 
quaintance, revellingin  enjoy  incuts,  of  which, 
it  seems,  I am  destined  never  to  partake. 

As  these  discontents  will  arise  at  every 
step  made  in  the  progress,  so  will  they  at 
every  otlier  that  can  be  made,  and  always 
with  equal  reason  — or  rather  witli  superior 
and  accumulating  reason.  Every  preceding 
step  will  have  afforded  a precedent,  and  the 
commencement  of  a j ustification  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones:  what  at  first  was  theory,  will 
have  been  settled  into  practice : what  at  first 
was  innovation,  will  have  become  establish- 
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merit-  till  at  length  the  original  race  of  pro- 
prietors having  been  rediieed  to  nothing,  and 
all  hope  or  possibility  of  repairing  an  injustice 
done  to  them  being  annihilated,  tlie  opposi- 
tion made  by  justiee  will  have  ceased  : justice 
will  have  become  indiJl’erent,  and  as  it  were 
neutral;  the  injustice  of  going  on  will  not 
he  exceeded  by  the  injustice  of  stopping. 
Name  who  can  the  point  at  whirdr  the  line 
of  stoppage  c.in  he  drawn.  No  such  line 
hath  as  yet  been  drawn  by  any  man ; no  such 
line  attempted  to  be  drawm  by  any  man.  Let 
arbitrary  pow'er  have  decreed  (and  what  but 
power  the  most  arbitrary  could  decree)  that 
a line  of  this  sort  shall  be  drawn ; that  bounds 
of  this  sort  shall  be  set  to  the  process  of 
equalisation,  — what  but  caprice  can  draw  it? 
what  but  corruption  will  be  said  or  will  be 
thought  to  have  set  them? 

'1  he  argument  that  turns  on  the  dilhculty 
of  stopping  is  a common  one : it  is  become 
commonplace:  it  isopen  to  abuse,  and  few' 
have  been  more  abused;  it  has  been  em- 
ployed against  salutary  measures:  and  the 
more  frequently  and  the  more  eagerly  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  one  of  those  general  ar- 
guments which  may  be  produced  against 
measures  which  admit  of  no  pai  ticular  ob- 
jections. It  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
ignorant  fool,  and  of  the  cowardly,  than  of 
the  know'ing  or  the  brave ; it  is  more  apt 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  obi  abus..'s, 
than  in  the  combating  of  novelties  really 
pernicious. 

It  is  one  of  those  objections  that  is  much 
better  calculated  to  confirm  partisans  already- 
gained,  than  to  gain  new  ones ; still  more 
than  to  make  proselytes  from  partisans  en- 
gaged on  the  other  side.  To  say  to  me  (after 
admitting  that  as  yet  I am  in  a right  track,) 
to  say  to  me,  you  will  find  it  impossible 
or  difiicult  to  stop,  is  to  say  to  me,  either 
prudence  or  fortune  w'ill  be  w'anting  to  you: 
it  is  to  say  to  me,  that  will  happen  which 
you  are  persuaded  will  not  happen.  It  is  to 
gall,  in  a multitude  of  tender  points  at  once, 
the  irritable  frame  of  human  vanity.  It  is 
to  turn  a disbelieving  ear  to  my  pretensions 
of  [iresent  judgment  and  present  forecast ; 
it  is  to  prophesy  to  me  and  my  friends,  a fu- 
ture deliciency  in  point  of  prudence  and  good 
fui  tunc. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  argument  wears 
a verv  dilfercnt  com[)lexion,  and  strikes  with 
a verv  different  degree  of  force.  It  is  — not 
that  vou  will  find  it  dillicult  to  stop  at  a 
proper  place,  but  that  you  ought  not  to 
stop  anywiiere:  it  is  — not  that  you  may  be 
dr  iwn  on  into  the  road  to  ruin,  but  that  you 
can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as 
you  pursue  your  intent,  stop  anywhere  short 
of  ruin:  it  is — not  that  you  may  be  led  on 
by  heat  of  temper  or  untoward  accidents  be- 
yond the  bounds  w'hich  the  principle  you  set 


out  upon  has  prescribed  to  you,  but  that  you 
can  not  stop  anywhere  short  of  ruin  without 
the  dereliction  of  your  la-inciple;  without  a 
confession  by  actiiin,  more  humiliating  than 
any  confession  by  words,  tliat  your  whole 
system  was  from  the  first,  on  the  whole,  and 
in  every  part  of  it,  a pernicious  one,  and  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  political  systems  that 
ever  were  or  can  be  devised.  Not  only  the 
good  expected  from  such  a change  would  be 
too  expensive,  but  were  it  ever  so  desirable, 
it  would  be  altogether  unattainable  — at  least 
unmaintainable  for  two  instants  together. 
Past  equality  doe.s  not  answer  the  intention 
— present  equality  is  the  object;  and  what- 
ever reason  there  may  be  for  aiming  at  it  at 
any  one  period  of  time,  the  same  reason  will 
there  be  for  maintaining  it  at  every  other 
period  of  time.  A fresh  division  must  there- 
fore be  made  upon  every  division  that  hap- 
pened in  the  number  of  the  sharers  : a fresh 
division  upon  every  birth,  and  upon  every 
death  a fresh  division  ; or  the  inutility  and 
folly  of  the  original  division  must  stand  con- 
fessed. 

Of  this  perpetual  necessity  of  fresh  divi- 
sions, what  w'ould  be  the  result?  Nobody 
would  have  any  thing  he  could  call  his  own: 
all  property  would  in  edect  be  destroyed  — 
all  present  property,  and  all  prospect  of  secu- 
rity in  respect  of  property  in  future:  all  idea 
of  subsistence  except  from  hand  to  mouth : 
all  incentive  to  labour  beyond  the  satisfaction 
of  the  necessities  of  the  day ; for  why  should 
1 bestow  my  labour  to-day  in  the  improve- 
ment of  that  property,  which  may  be  torn 
from  me  to-morrow? 

A fresh  division  would  again  require  to 
ttike  place  every  time  a jierson  became  hel|)- 
less  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
liis  own  little  property  (his  XI 5,  his  XIO 
a-year,  or  whatever  the  ori,_inal  portion  of 
X'dU  was  redued  to)  suflice  for  his  own  main- 
tenance— a fresh  division,  or  some  other  ar- 
rangement capable  of  answering  the  same 
purpose.  Every  birth  adds,  during  the  age  of 
helplessness,  to  the  sum  of  burthens;  every 
death,  by  taking  from  the  sum  of  burthens, 
adds  relatively  to  the  sum  of  benefits.  Hut 
the  addition  made  to  the  sum  of  bnrtlicns  by 
infirmity  happening  to  a grown  person,  is 
much  greater  than  that  made  by  the  birth 
of  an  inf lilt:  the  adult  requires  many  times 
as  much  as  the  infant  for  his  sustenance. 

"J  he  portion  of  the  adult,  now  become  hel[i- 
less,  was  too  small  to  atford  him  subsistence 
without  the  benefit  of  his  1 ibour  to  improve 
it.  Being  now  incapable  of  all  labour,  he 
must  either  perisli,  or,  to  keep  him  alive,  the 
portion  of  other  people  must  be  laid  under 
contribution  to  make  up  the  dilFereiice.  Here, 
then,  comes  the  necessity  of  a system  to  lui- 
swer  the  purpose  of  the  present  poor-laws, 
with  this  dilference  — that  for  maintaining 
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(he  growing  inerea?c  of  the  poor,  there  re- 
niiLin Hone  init  what  arc  poor  already.  'I  he 
di'pen.-ations  of  e<juality  have  brought  hark 
the  age  of  virtue  — be  it  so:  but  virtue, 
however  it  may  diminish  disease,  will  not  de- 
strov  it;  virtue  will  not  c.xtirpate  the  small- 
pox nor  the  eontagioii.s  lever;  virtue  will  not 
jirevent  legs  nor  aruis  from  breaking;  virtue 
will  not  give  robustness  nor  agility  to  (he 
e.xtremity  of  old  age. 

Efpiality  amongst  the  members  of  a eorn- 

niimitv erpiality,  whatever  be  the  standard 

portion  — includes  two  points:  that  no  mem- 
ber shall  have  more  than  that  portion;  and 
that  no  one  shaU  have  less.  'I  he  first  of 
these  points  is  att  iiiiable  by  the  ef|ualisation 
.sy-tem  to  great  jierfection : the  latter  not. 
To  the  latter,  this  pure  and  exalted  system  is 
not  more  competent  than  the  present  abusive 
andeoiTupt  one:  it  is  even  much  less  so.  'I’o 
industry  it  aUbnls  no  new  encouragement ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  takes  from  it  whatever 
encouragement  it  has  at  pri'-ent.  'I'o  what 
juirpose  should  1 earn  more  than  the  poorest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  wlien  so  much  as  1 
earn  more  than  them,  so  much  will  be  taken 
from  me.  Neither  to  idleness  or  to  dissipa- 
tion does  it  administer  any  new  di.scouragc- 
ment  ; on  the  contrary,  it  gi\  es  to  both  of 
thi'se  dispositions  encouragement,  and  that 
the  greatest  they  can  receive.  Putting  idle- 
ness upon  a footing  of  crpiality  in  point  of 
future  advantage  with  industry,  aiul  dissi- 
pation with  fiugality,  it  gives  to  each  the 
portion  of  present  pleasure  with  which  it  is 
attended,  cle;ir,  Wliy,  so  long  as  I have  a 


penny  left,  should  I refuse  the  most  expen- 
sive desire  its  gratification  — when,  whatever 
I dissipate  of  inv  own  present  sroek,  must 
be  made  up  to  me  from  that  of  other  people? 
To  what  purpose,  wliile  I have  a penny  left, 
should  1 plague  myself  w ith  w orking — when, 
so  long  as  I have  any  thing  to  pay,  others 
will  work  for  me  with  pay,  and  when  1 have 
no  longer  pay  to  give  them,  they  must  wo;k 
for  mo  without  it  ? 

Hero,  then,  is  a f)crpetu:il  race  between 
dissipation  and  idleness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  plan  ofdivision,  whatever  it  be,  by  which 
the  law  of  equalisation  is  carried  into  execu- 
tion, on  the  other:  dis-dpatioii  and  idleness 
continually  widening  'the  gap;  divi>ion  of 
property  u.smg  its  liest  endeavours  to  fill  it 
up.  Hut  the  pare  of  dissipation  is  the  pa--e 
of  the  racer;  (ho  pace  of  legal  division  that 
of  the  tortoise. 

All  this  wliilc,  (he  members  of  the  com- 
nmiiity  arc  divided  into  two  classes:  the  in- 
dustrious and  frueal,  slaves  toiling  foi-  niliei  s: 
the  idle  and  prodigal,  lords  and  masters,  in- 
joying  for  themselves,  l^ueii  would  be  tlie 
fruit  of  the  cquidisation  system,  while  the 
execution  of  it  was  going  on,  until  a certain 
portion  of  the  national  wealth  having  been 
destroyed  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  a eertam 
])ortion  of  the  national  population  destrovod 
liy  a mixture  of  famine  and  excess,  the  miser- 
able would  awaken  from  their  delirium,  rurse 
the  system  and  its  inventors,  and  join  their 
endeavours  to  bring  back  the  former  stale  of 
things. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PENAL  LAW/ 

PART  r. 

POLITICAL  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  EVIL  OF  OFFENCES. 


CIIAPTEIl  T. 

srii.lix  r OF  Tills  BOOK. 

.'\rri:R  naviit;' ronsidorcd  oluMices  a.s  disenscs 
ill  llio  !)o(!y  iiolitic.f  imaloiiy  loads  us  to  re- 
(liird  as  ronii'dios  the  moans  ot'  proveiitiiii’' 
and  rojiiiiiiiiit  tliom. 

'I'liO'C  loiiu  dios  may  bo  anaiigod  under 
four  olassos  : — 

1.  I’lo voiitive  Remedies. 

•J.  Suppressive  Remedies. 

3.  SaTisbu’ii ve  I’emedies. 

4.  Penal  Remedies,  or  simply  Punish- 

ments. 

Prercii/lre  l\‘i  medic x The  diiTerent  me- 

thods oi'  |iri‘vonling  a eriine  may  be  thus 
called.  Gf  these  there  iire  two  sorts : Diroi  t 
mol  hods,  apjilyitig  immod'ately  to  a piirticu- 
lar  oilbnoe ; Indirect  methods,  consisting  in 
general  precautions  against  a whole  class  of 
olIVnees. 

Siiji/ircssive  licmcdicx.  — These  are  means 
which  (end  to  Ciuise  an  oironce  to  eoiise  — an 
otrcnce  begun,  but  not  completed,  and  cori- 
soquenlly,  to  prevent  at  least  a portion  of 
the  evil. 

!<iitisfnrlire  Txvmcdicx  are  those  by  which 
repairalion  is  made,  or  indemnilication  given 
to  ;m  innocciit  person,  on  account  of  the  evil 
he  has  suTered  by  an  oireiire. 

PciKil  Pemrdic.-\  or  simply  Punishments. 
^^'hc^  tl'.e  evil  has  l i en  made  to  cca'e,  when 
the  parly  in  jured  lias  bci-n  indeinnihod,  it  is 
still  noco'-ary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  olibnccs,  lioth  on  tlie  jiart  of  the  of- 
fein'cr  and  of  every  one  else. 

'J'here  are  (wo  me! hods  by  which  tic's  end 
may  he  obtained:  the  one  by  correcting  the 
will;  tl’.e  other  by  taking  away  the  power 
to  injure.  '1  he  will  is  imluenced  by  fear. 
Power  i.s  taken  away  by  phvsical  rcstramt. 
'i'o  take  away  from  an  olfeiKT'r  the  will  to 
offend  again,’  is  to  reform  him : to  take 


* The  following  work  is  edited  from  ti  e 
Trait.'s  dc  Lcg'slation  pnlilislicd  by  Dumont, 
and  t'.c  original  ItlSS.  ot  Bcntl  am. 

-f  See  Introduction  to  Morals  .rntl  Legislation. 


aw'ay  the  power  of  ofTending  is  to  inenpaci- 
tafe  him.  A rimu.uly  which  oughl  to  act  liy 
means  of  fear,  is  it  < ailed  a jiiiiiis/imc)i/  ' has 
it,  or  lias  it  not,  the  effect  of  incapacitaf  iiig  ? 
'J'his  depends  upon  its  nature. 

'I'he  princifial  end  of  punishments  is  to 
prevent  like  offences.  I’he  past  offence  i.s 
only  as  one  point  ; tlie  future  is  infinite. 
The  past  offeiice  concerns  only  one  indi\i- 
dnal  ; similar  offences  may  aflV'ct  every  one. 
In  many  cases,  the  evil  commit  fed  is  irre- 
parable; but -the  will  to  do  evil  may  aluavs 
be  taken  away,  because,  how  great  soever 
the  ad  vantage  of  the  olfetiee  may  he,  the  evil 
of  the  piuiisliment  may  he  made  to  surpass 
it. 

These  four  rlnsscs  of  remedies  may  smne- 
times  require  dilfereiit  operations  ; soiuetimes 
the  same  o|)eration  will  suffiee  for  ail. 

kk'e  shall  treat  in  this  Rook  of  Direct  Pre- 
ventive Remedies — of  .Suppressi  e Remedies 
— ■tnd  of  .Siitishietili  ve  Memedies.  'i'he  .se- 
cond part  will  tro.it  of  Pimishineiits,  and  the 
tliird  of  Indirect  Pieventive  Remedies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  DIRECT  .METHODS  OF  PREVENTING 
OFFENCES. 

Bi:For.E  an  ofTence  is  consummated,  it  in.ny 
announce  its.  If  in  various  manners  : it  may 
[lass  tlirongii  di'grccs  of  pr.  |iaration,  which 
oflen  allow  of  its  lieiiig  .stopped  before  it 
reaches  its  catastrophe. 

'J'his  part  i;f  police  may  he  e.verciscd  eiilier 
by  powers  eoiif.  iTcd  on  ail  ])er.s(  ns,  or  by 
sp.'cial  powers  delegattd  to  persons  in  au- 
tliorily. 

4 be  powers  conferred  on  all  persons  f>.r 
tlieir  protection  arc  such  as  may  lie  c.xcrciscd 
before  justice  intervenes,  and  may  tor  tiiiS 
reason  be  called  atilcjudiciut  incl/it'dx.  .'su.  li 
is  tlie  right  of  opposing  by  force  the  i .\'‘c;:- 
lion  of  an  apprelieiuled  cli'ence  ; ti:c  se's;;;g 
a suspected  person,  and  keeping  hnu  in  cus- 
tody ; the  taking  liiin  bef' re  1 lie  jud  e;  the 
using  force  ; the  .sequestering  in  ropoiisible 
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Raiu.'s  anv  tliiri?  supposed  to  be  stolen,  or  I some  wliicb  apply  specially  to  certain  oirenee-s. 

winch  niaV  fic  cxjiccted  to  be  destroyed  ; the  j We  shall  not  here  enter  into  these  details  of 
orre^tin^'  all  tin;  ass.srants  as  witnesses  ; the  ! police  and  adiiiinistration.  The  choice  of 
n-fpiirina-  tlie  aid  of  every  one,  in  oroer  to  i these  methods,  the  occasion,  the  manner  of 
conduct  before  the  matristrates  those  who  applying  them,  depend  upon  a preat  number 
mav  l)e  suspected  of  evil  de-i.e-ii'.  ; of  circumstances  ; on  the  other  hand,  they 

The  <jbliiration  of  reiiderin;.'  such  servic<'s  ; are  snilicienily  simple,  and  almo:^t  always 
miedit  i»e  itii[>osed,  and  every  l itizeii  rerpiircd  ! p(,inted  <nit  by  the  nature  of  the  Case.  In 
to  render  tliem,  as  one  of  the  inost  ini|iortaut  ■ c;ise  of  injurious  (bd’amaiion,  the  writintrs 
duties  in  society:  if  luiyht  iiLo  be  well  to  may  be  seized  before  publication.  '\\'itli  re- 
e^tabli.'h  rewards  for  tlio.'C  wlu)  ha  ve  ii'sisted  j s|iect  to  unw  holooine  eatables,  lirpaors.  tir 
in  preventinsr  an  olience,  iiutl  deli veriut,''  the  | medicines,  they  m;iy  bede-iroyed  liefore  they 
tdfender  into  the  hands  of  justice.  ^\  ill  it  j are  niad.,‘  use  of.  Judicial  visits  tind  inspec- 
i)c  said,  liiat  these  powers  may  be  tibuseii.  j tions  may  serve  to  jirevent  frauds,  clandes- 
and  that  individmds  ndj(ht  use  them  ti'f  the  i tiite  acts,  iuid  smuyelinfr. 
pur|ioses  of  deprediition  ? Such  diinf^er  is  These  kinds  <jf  cases  rarely  admit  of  pre- 
imtieinarv.  This  allectation  of  order  and  { cisc  rules.  Mucli  must  necessarilv  be  left  to 

publicity  could  oidy  oppo=e  their  desi/nis,  j the  diserotion  of  the  public  ollicers  and 

and  e.xiioso  them  too  maidfcstly  to  puidsh-  i judges;  but  the  Icgislalor  ought  to  ”i\  e them 
ment.  I instructions,  to  hinder  the  abuse  of  their  ar- 

(ii  tn;rn1  Rule.  — 'riiere  is  not  much  danger  bitrary  power.s. 
in  granting  rights  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  j These  instructions  should  Ite  framed  upon 
by  an  exposure  to  till  the  inconveniences  <jf  | the  following  ma.xims  : The  mote  rigorous 

their  exercise  in  ease  they  should  not  be  re-  j the  means  em[)loycd,  the  more  scrupuloiis 

cognismi.  | should  thev  be  in  their  use.  More  iiiav  be 


'I’o  refuse  t(t  justice  the  assistance  it  may  i 
derive  from  all  these  metins,  would  be  to 
suirer  an  irieparable  evil,  from  the  fear  of  tin 
evil  which  could  be  repaired. 

independently  of  t hese  [lowers,  which  ought 
to  belong  to  all.  there'  tire  others  which  oidy 
belong  to  magistrates,  and  '.vhich  may  be  of 
great  use  in  [ireventiiig  olfences  which  tire 
iijiprehended. 

1.  A/lmoiiition Tt  is  a .simple  lesson,  but 

gii'cn  by  a judgt'.  cautioning  the  suspected 
indivitlual.  showing  th;it  he  is  observed,  tnid 
recalling  him  to  his  duty  by  a res[)ectable 
authority. 

’2.  'J'lircalaiiti'j. — This  is  tlie  same  method, 
hut  eiiforeed  by  the  nieiniee  of  the  law.  In 
tlie  first,  it  is  the  paternal  toiee  wliieli  uses 
the  language  of  persuasion  : in  tlie  second,  it 
is  the  magistrate  who  intimidates  by  the  hin- 
gmige  (d'  severity. 

Pnimixes  rof/uired  of  kccpiii//  from  a 
crrhiin  phirc.  — 'I'lds  method,  a[ndicahlc  to 
the  prevention  of  many  oireimes.  is  [larticu- 
larly  so  to  (piarrels,  personal  oilenees,  and 
seditions  praetiees. 

4.  Viirtiiil  Ihutirlimcnl I’rohihition  to  the 

suspected  individual  to  [iresent  himself  he- 
tore  the  threatened  party,  to  he  in  the  same 
<lwelling-lmuse,  or  in  any  other  place  in- 
tended as  the  theatre  of  the  crime. 

5.  Bail Obligation  to  furnish  bondsmen, 

who  will  engage  to  pay  a line  in  ease  of  con- 
travention ot  the  separation  reipdred. 

().  Lstalilishmeiu  ot  (far/Cf/.s  tor  tlie  protec- 
tion of  persons  or  things  threatened. 

t.  Seizure  of  arms  or  other  instruments 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  apprehended 
olience. 

Jicsides  these  general  methods,  there  arc 


done,  in  [iroportion  to  tlio  grandeur  of  the 
(liFence  ap|)rehended  and  its  apparent  pro- 
bability— in  proportion  also  as  the  otreniler 
appears  more  or  less  dimgcrmis,  and  as  he 
has  greater  or  le.ss  means  of  aceompli-liing 
his  evil  designs. 

There  is  one  limit  wliieh  ought  nevi'r  to 
lie  neglected:  “No  method  of  prevention 
>honld  he  cm[)loyed,  which  is  likely  to  cau-e 
a greater  mischief  than  the  olience  itself.” 

CHAPTER  HI. 

OF  CHRONIC  OFFENCl'S. 

II.AViNG  treated  of  suppressive  remedies,  rliat 
is  to  say,  of  the  methods  of  causing  olTenci's 
to  cease,  let  us  sec  what  are  the  olfences 
which  can  tliiis  he  made  to  cease,  for  all  have 
not  tills  capacity,  and  those  which  have,  have 
it  not  in  the  same  manner. 

The  possibility  of  causing  an  otfcnce  to 
cc:ise,  supposes  a duration  sniliciently  great 
to  admit  of  the  intervention  of  jnstic'c.  Ibit 
all  olfences  have  not  this  duration ; some 
have  a transient  elfcet ; the  elfoct  of  otliers  is 
permanent.  Homicide  and  rape  are  irrepa- 
rable : theft  may  last  only  a moment ; it  may 
also  hu-it  for  ever,  if  the  thing  stolen  have  been 
consunu'd  or  lost. 

It  is  neces-ary  to  distinguish  the  circum- 
stances under  which  otiences  have  a greater 
or  less  duration,  hecause  they  alfoot  the  siip- 
jiressive  methods  which  are  applicable  to 
tlu'in  respectively. 

1.  An  olfencc  acquires  duration,  by  the 
simple  continuance  of  an  act  capable  of  ceas- 
ing at  each  moment,  without  ceasing  to  have 
I been  an  offence.  The  detention  of  a person, 
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tbe  concealment  of  any  tiling,  are  offences 
of  this  nature.  First  class  ot  chronic  offences, 
ex  actu  continuo. 

2.  Is  the  design  to  commit  an  offence,  re- 
garded as  an  offence?  it  is  clear,  that  the 
continued  design  will  be  a continued  offence. 
This  class  of  offences  may  coincide  with  the 
former,  ex  intentione  persistcnte. 

Among  other  offences  which  possess  du- 
ration, are  the  greater  number  of  negative 
offences,  of  those  which  consist  of  omissions : 
not  to  provide  for  the  nourishment  of  a child 
with  which  one  is  chargeable  ; not  to  pay  his 
deltts;  not  to  surrender  to  justice;  not  to 
discover  his  accomplices , not  to  put  an  in- 
dividual into  possession  of  a right  which 
belongs  to  him.  Third  class  of  chronic  of- 
fences, ex  actu  negativo. 

4.  There  are  some  corporeal  works,  of 
which  the  existence  is  a prolonged  offence  : 
A manufacture  injurious  to  the  health  of  a 
neighbourhood ; a building  which  obstructs 
a road ; a bank  which  contracts  the  course 
of  a river,  &c.  Fourth  class  of  chronic  of- 
fences, ex  operc  manente. 

5.  The  productions  of  the  mind  may  pos- 
sess the  same  character,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  printing.  Such  are  libels,  pretended 
histories,  alarming  prophecies,  obscene  prints ; 
in  a word,  every  thing  which  presents  to  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens,  under  durable  signs, 
ideas  which  ought  not  to  be  presented  to 
them.  Fifth  class  of  chronic  offences,  cx 
scripto  et  similihus. 

6.  A train  of  actions  may  possess  a cha- 
racter of  unity,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  who 
performs  them  is  said  to  have  contracted  a 
habit.  Such  are  the  coining  of  money;  of 
the  processes  prohibited  in  a manufacture; 
smuggling  in  general.  Sixth  class  of  chronic 
offences,  ex  hahitu. 

7.  There  is  a kind  of  duration  in  certain 
offences,  the  which,  though  they  differ  among 
themselves,  take  a character  of  unity,  from 
the  one  having  been  the  occasion  of  the 
other.  A man  having  committed  waste  in 
a garden,  beats  the  proprietor,  who  comes  to 
oppose  him ; he  follows  him  into  the  house, 
insults  his  family,  destroys  his  furniture, 
kills  his  favourite  dog,  and  continues  his  de- 
predations. Thus  an  indefinite  series  of 
offences  is  for.med,  during  the  continuance 
of  which,  opportunity  may  occur  for  the  in- 
tervention of  justice.  Seventh  class  of 
chronic  offences,  ex  occasione. 

8.  There  is  a kind  of  duration  in  the  case 

of  many  offenders,  who  either,  with  or  with- 
out concert,  pursue  the  same  object.  Thus, 
of  a confused  mixture  of  acts  of  dptruction, 
threats,  verbal  and  personal,  injuries,  insult- 
ing cries  and  provoking  clamours,  is  formed 
the  sad  and  terrible  compound  called  tumult, 
riot,  insurrection forerunners  of  rebellion 
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and  civil  wars.  Eighth  class  of  chronic  of- 
fences, ex  co-operatione. 

Chronic  offences  are  liable  to  have  their 
catastrophe.  I he  projected  offence  termi- 
nates in  the  consummated  offence.  Simple 
corporal  injuries  have  for  their  natural  ter- 
mination, irreparable  corporal  injuries  and 
homicide.  With  respect  to  imprisonment, 
there  is  no  crime  which  it  may  not  have  for 
its  object : to  unloose  an  inconvenient  matri- 
monial connexion  — to  accomplish  a project 
of  seduction  — to  suppress  a testimony  — to 
extort  a secret  — to  hinder  the  reclaiming  of 
property  — to  obtain  forced  assistance  in  an 
outrageous  enterprise; — in  a word,  impri- 
sonment may  always  have  some  partindar 
catastrophe,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
offender. 

In  the  course  of  a criminal  enterprise,  the 
end  may  be  changed  as  well  as  the  means. 
A thief  surprised  may,  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, or  regret  for  having  lost  the  fruit  of 
his  crime,  become  an  assassin. 

It  belongs  to  the  foresight  of  the  judge  to 
represent  to  himself,  in  each  case,  the  pro- 
bable catastrophe  of  the  offence  commenced, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  by  a prompt  and  well- 
directed  interposition.  In  order  to  determine 
the  punishment,  he  ought  to  regard  the  in- 
tentions of  the  offenders : in  applying  pre- 
ventive or  suppressive  remedies,  he  ought  to 
regard  all  the  probable  consequences,  as  well 
those  which  have  been  intended,  as  those 
which  have  been  neglected  or  unforeseen. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  SUPl’RESSIVE  RE.MEDIES  FOR  CHRO.MC 
OFFENCES. 

The  different  kinds  of  chronic  offences  re- 
quire different  suppressive  remedies.  These 
suppressive  means  are  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ventive means,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  a catalogue.  The  difference  lies  only 
in  the  time  of  their  application. 

In  some  cases,  the  preventive  means  cor- 
respond so  exactly  tvith  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
them  out.  It  is  clear  that  injurious  imprison- 
ment requires  liberation  — that  theft  requires 
restoration  in  kind.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
know  where  to  find  the  thing  or  the  person 
detained. 

There  are  other  offences,  such  as  seditious 
mobs,  and  certain  negative  offences — in  par- 
ticular, the  non-payment  of  debts,  which 
require  more  far-fetched  means  for  their  sup- 
pression. We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
these  under  their  proper  heads. 

The  evil  of  dangerous  writines  is  more 
difficult  to  suppress.  They  hide  themselves 
— they  re-appear  ; they  spring  up  with  new 
' * A a 
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vigour  after  the  most  riprorous  proscriptions. 
We  shall  find  among  the  indirect  mclhod.<, 
those  which  are  most  efficacious  in  opposing 
them. 

Greater  latitude  must  he  left  to  the  ma- 
gistrate with  respect  to  suppressive  means, 
than  with  respect  to  preventive  means.  1 he 
reason  is  clear.  Is  an  olfencc  to  he  sup- 
[)re.‘^sc(l  ? there  is  a crime  already  proved, 
and  a punishment  ap[)ointcd  in  consequence? 
Nothing  is  rLkcd  in  making  it  cease,  so  long 
as  what  woul<l  he  done  for  its  punishment  is 
not  e.xcccded.  Is  an  oircnce  to  he  prevented? 
too  many  scruples  can  hardly  be  felt : there 
may  be  no  such  offence  in  agitation  ; it  may 
he 'attributed  to  the  wrong  person;  it  may 
he  that  the  individual  suspected  acts  only 
with  a good  intention,  and,  instead  of  be- 
ronung  culpable,  will  stop  of  himself.  All 
these  possibilities  require  a more  gentle  and 
regulated  procedurt',  in  proportion  as  the  ap- 
[irehended  crime  is  problematical. 

Particular  mcana  for  preventing  or  suppress- 
ing illegal  detention  or  deportation. 

These  means  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing precautions  : — 

1.  'I'lio  kee[)ing  a register  of  all  places  in 
which  persons  arc  confined,  without  their 
consent : Prisons,  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  idiots,  and  private  houses  into  which  in- 
valids of  this  class  are  received. 

'1.  'flic  keeping  a register  of  the  cause  of 
the  detention  of  each  prisoner  ; the  not  per- 
mitting the  detention  of  a madman  but  after 
a judicial  consultation  of  physicians,  signed 
by  them.  These  two  registers,  preserved  in 
the  tribunals  of  each  district,  should  he  piib- 
li<;ly  C-vposed,  or  at  least  allowed  to  be  freely 
consulted  by  every  body. 

3.  To  determine  upon  some  signal  which 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  in  the  power 
of  every  person  who  is  carried  off,  to  the 
effect  of  authorizing  the  passers  by  to  call 
the  ravishers  to  account ; to  accom[)any 
them  if  they  declare  that  they  wish  to  carry 
the  prisoner  before  the  judges;  or  to  take 
them  thither  themselves,  if  they  have  a dif- 
ferent intention. 

4.  ff'o  grant  to  every  one  the  right  to  ap- 
ply for  the  opening  of  every  house  in  which 
he  suspects  tliat  the  person  he  seeks  for  is 
detained  against  his  will. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MARTIAL  LAW 

In  England,  in  the  case  of  seditious  mobs, 
they  do  not  begin  with  military  assassina- 
tion; warning  precedes  punishment ; martial 
law  is  proclaimed,  and  the  soldier  cannot  act 
till  after  the  magistrate  has  spoken. 

, The  intention  of  this  law  is  excellent:  but 
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docs  the  execution  correspond  with  it?  The 
magi.strate  is  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  read  a long  and  tiresome  formula 
which  no  one  understands;  and  woe  bt;  to 
those  who,  an  hour  afterwards,  are  in  that 
place!  iliey  are  declared  convicted  of  a capi- 
tal olTonco.  This  statute,  dangerous  to  the 
iiinocL'ut,  difficult  to  be  executed  against 
tlie  guilty,  is  a compound  of  weakness  and 
violence. 

At  the  moment  of  disorder,  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate  ought  to  be  announced  by 
sonic  extraordinary  sign.  The  red  flag,  so 
famous  in  the  French  revolution,  had  a great 
effect  upon  the  imagination.  In  tlic  midst 
of  clamour,  the  ordinary  means  of  language 
do  not  suffice.  A multitude  can  only  use 
tlieir  eyes : their  eyes  should  therefore  be 
addressed.  A speech  requires  attention  and 
silence,  but  visible  signs  have  a rapid  and 
powerful  operation:  they  speak  the  whole 
at  once;  tlicy  have  only  one  meaning,  wbii'h 
cannot  be  equivocal;  an  intentional  noise, 
a concerted  report,  cannot  prevent  their 
effect. 

Besides,  words  lose  tlieir  influence  from  a 
crowd  of  unforeseen  circumstances.  Is  the 
speaker  bated,  the  language  of  justice  he- 
roines liateful  when  uttered  by  liiin?  His 
character.  Ids  behaviour,  his  first  appearance, 
are  these  ridiculous  ? this  ridicule  extends  to 
Ids  functions,  and  degrades  them — aiiotliev 
reason  for  speaking  to  the  eyes  liy  rciuoii- 
ahlc  symbols,  wliieh  are  not  subjeet  to  the 
same  caprices. 

But  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  words 
to  signs,  a speaking  trumpet  is  essentially 
necessary.  Even  the  singularity  of  tbi.s  in- 
strument would  contribute  to  give  more 
eclat  and  dignity  to  the  orders  of  justice,  by 
removing  all  idea  of  familiar  conversation, 
by  impressing  the  conviction  that  it  was  not 
the  simple  individual  himself  who  was  beard, 
but  a privileged  minister,  the  herald  of  the 
laws. 

I'lds  method  of  making  one's  self  heard  at 
a distance,  has  been  long  employed  at  sea, 
where  distance,  the  noise  of  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  have  made  the  weakness  of  the 
voice  sensible.  Poets  have  often  compared 
a people  in  commotion  to  the  sea  in  a storm : 
ought  this  analogy  to  be  acknowledged  only 
.as  a source  of  anmsement?  It  would  be  of 
much  greater  importance  in  the  hands  of 
j ustice. 

The  orders  should  be  in  few  words  — no- 
thing whicli  appears  like  ordinary  discourse 
or  discussion  — no  reference  to  the  king  — . 
but  to  justice  alone.  The  head  of  the  state 
may  be  justly  or  unjustly  an  object  of  aver- 
sion — this  aversion  may  even  be  the  cause 
of  the  tumult : to  recal  this  idea  would  be 
to  inflame  the  passions,  instead  of  calming 
them.  If  he  be  not  odious,  why  expose  him 
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to  the  liability  of  becoming  so?  Every  fa- 
vour, every  thing  which  bears  the  character 
of  benevolence,  ought  to  be  represented  as 
the  work  of  the  father  of  his  people.  All 
rigour,  all  acts  of  severity,  need  be  attri- 
buted to  no  one.  The  hand  which  acts  may 
be  artfully  hidden.  They  may  he  thrown 
upon  some  creature  of  the  imagination,  some 
animated  abstraction  — such  as  justice,  the 
daughter  of  necessity  and  mother  of  peace, 
whom  men  ought  always  to  fear,  but  never 
to  hate,  and  who  always  deserve  their  first 
homage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  THE  NATURE  OF  SATISFACTION. 

What  is  satisfaction?  A benefit  received  in 
consideration  of  an  injury.  If  it  refer  to  an 
offence,  satisfaction  is  an  equivalent  given  to 
a party  injured,  on  account  of  the  injury  he 
has  suffered. 

Satisfaction  is  plenary,  when,  upon  adding 
up  the  two  sums — the  one  of  the  evil  suf- 
fered, the  other  of  the  good  received  — tlie 
value  of  the  second  appears  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  first,  in  such  manner,  that  if 
the  injury  and  the  reparation  could  be  re- 
peated, the  event  would  appear  indifferent 
to  the  party  injured.  Does  the  reparation 
w'ant  any  thing  in  value  to  make  it  equal  in 
value  to  the  evil?  the  satisfaction  is  only 
partial  and  imperfect. 

Satisfaction  has  two  aspects  or  two  bran- 
ches: the  past  and  the  future.  Satisfaction 
for  the  past  is  called  indemnification;  satis- 
faction for  the  future  consists  in  making  the 
evil  of  the  offence  to  cease.  Does  the  evil 
cease  of  itself?  nature  exercises  the  functions 
of  justice,  and  the  tribunals  have  nothing  in 
this  respect  to  do. 

Has  a sum  of  money  been  stolen?  so  soon 
as  it  is  restored  to  its  owner,  satisfaction 
for  the  future  is  complete.  It  remains  only 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  past,  for  the  tempo- 
rary loss  he  has  experienced  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  crime. 

But  with  respect  to  a thing  wasted  or 
destroyed,  satisfaction  for'  the  future  can 
only  have  place  by  giving  to  the  party  in- 
jured something  similar  or  equivalent.  Sa- 
tisfaction for  the  past  consists  in  indemni- 
fying him  for  the  temporary  privation. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

REASONS  UPON  WHICH  THE  OBLIGATION  TO 
MAKE  SATISFACTION  IS  FOUNDED. 

Satisfaction  is  necessary  in  order  to  cause 
the  evil  of  the  first  class  to  cease,  and  re- 
establish every  thing  in  the  condition  it  was 
in  before  the  offence;  to  replace  the  indivi- 


dual ^yho  has  suffered  in  the  lawful  condition 
in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  law  had 
not  been  violated. 

Satisfaction  is  still  more  necessary  in  order 
to  cause  the  evil  of  the  second  class  to  cease : 
punishment  alone  does  not  effect  this.  It 
tends,  Mrithout  doubt,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  offenders ; but  this  number,  though 
diminished,  cannot  be  considered  as  null. 
The  examples  of  crimes  committed  more  or 
less  publicly,  will  excite  more  or  less  of  ap- 
prehension. Each  observer  will  there  see  a 
chance  of  suffering  in  his  turn.  Is  it  wished 
that  this  feeling  of  dread  should  disappear  ? 
it  is  necessary  that  satisfaction  should  follow 
as  constantly  as  punishment.  If  the  crime  be 
followed  by  punishment  without  satisfaction, 
so  many  offenders  punished,  so  many  proofs 
that  the  punishment  is  inefficacious,  and  con- 
sequently so  much  alarm  which  presses  on 
society. 

But  we  must  make  one  essential  observa- 
tion here.  In  order  to  take  away  the  alarm, 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  satisfaction  should 
appear  complete  to  the  eyes  of  the  observers, 
when  it  may  not  be  so  to  the  eyes  of  the 
persons  interested. 

How  shall  we  judge  if  the  satisfaction  be 
perfect,  with  respect  to  him  who  receives  it? 
The  balance  in  the  hands  of  passion  will 
ahvays  incline  to  the  side  of  interest.  To 
the  miser  you  can  never  give  enough : to  the 
revengeful,  the  humiliation  of  bis  adversary 
never  appears  sufficiently  great.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  imagine  an  impartial  observer, 
and  to  regard  as  sufficient  the  satisfaction 
which  would  make  him  think  that,  for  such 
a price,  he  would  hardly  regret  to  receive 
such  an  injury. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SATISFACTION. 

Six  kinds  of  satisfaction  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  Pecuniary  Satisfaction. — - The  means  of 
procuring  almost  all  pleasures,  money  is  an 
efficacious  compensation  for  many  evils  ; but 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  offender 
to  furnish  it,  nor  agreeable  to  the  party 
offended  to  receive  it.  Offer  an  offended 
man  of  honour  tlie  mercenary  price  for  an 
insult,  it  is  a new'  affront. 

2.  Restitution  in  kind.  — This  satisfaction 
consists  either  in  restoring  the  thing  which 
has  been  taken  away,  or  in  giving  a like  thing, 
or  an  equivalent,  for  that  which  has  been 
taken  away  or  destroyed. 

3.  Attestative  Satisfaction. — If  the  evil  re- 
sult from  a falsehood,  from  a false  opinion 
w'ith  respect  to  a point  of  fact,  the  satisfac- 
tion is  completed  by  a legal  attestation  of  its 
truth. 

4.  Honorary  Satisfaction An  operation  . 
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whirli  ha=  for  its  ohjcrt  eiihcr  to  maintain 
or  ra-ustafjlish,  in  favour  of  an  individual,  a 
portion  of  honour,  that  the  offenre  of  which 
he  has  been  the  object  has  made  him  lose, 
or  run  the  risk  of  losin(^. 

5.  Vindictive  Satisfaction — -Every  thin”; 
which  inflicts  a matiifest  pain  upon  the  offen- 
der mav  yield  a pleasure  of  vengeance  to  the 
party  injured. 

0.  Substitutive  Satisfaction  — or  satisfac- 
tion at  the  expense  of  a third  party ; as 
when  a person  who  has  not  committed  a 
crime  finds  himself  responsible  in  his  for- 
tune for  him  who  has  committed  it. 

In  determining  the  choice  of  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  he  granted  to  an  injured  party, 
three  things  should  be  considered  : the  /aci- 
litji  of  furnishing  it;  the  nature  of  the  evil 
to  be  compensated  ; and  the  feelings  which 
mav  be  supposed  to  belong  to  him.  W e shall 
soon  recur  to  these  different  heads,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  them  more  at  large. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  TMK  QUANTITY  OF  SAIISFACTION  TO  BE 
GBANTED. 

So  much  as  the  satisfaction  wants  of  being 
complete,  so  much  evil  '•emains  without 
remedy.  What  is  required  to  prevent  defi- 
ciency. in  this  respect,  may  be  reduced  to 
two  rules  : — 

1.  The  evil  of  the  offence  must  be  followed 
in  all  its  parts — in  all  its  consequences,  that 
the  satisfaction  may  be  proportioned  to  it. 

With  respect  to  irreparable  cor|ioral  in- 
juries, two  things  should  be  considered  : a 
means  of  enjoyment,  a means  of  subsistence, 
has  been  taken  away  for  ever.  It  is  not 
possible  to  bestow  compensation  in  kind, 
but  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  the  evil  a per- 
petually recurring  gratification. 

With  respect  to  homicide,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  loss  sustained  by  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  make  compensation  for 
it,  by  a gratification  once  paid,  or  periodically 
paid  during  a longer  or  shorter  time. 

With  respect  to  an  offence  against  pro- 
perty, we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  pecuniary 
satisfaction,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
to  make  the  reparation  rise  to  the  amount  of 
the  loss. 

2.  In  case  of  doubt,  make  the  balance  in- 
cline in  favour  of  him  who  has  suffered  the 
injury,  rather  than  of  him  who  has  done  it. 

All  the  accidents  should  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  offender:  every  satisfaction 
ought  to  be  rather  superabundant  than  de- 
fective- If  superabundant,  the  excess  can 
only  serve  to  prevent  like  offences,  in  the 
character  of  punishment : if  defective,  the 
deficiency  always  leaves  some  degree  of 
^iarm  ; and,  in  crimes  of  enmity,  all  the  evil 


not  compensated  is  a subject  of  triumph  for 
the  offender. 

Laws  have  every  where  been  imperfect 
upon  this  point.  On  the  side  of  punishment, 
excess  ha.s  been  little  dreaded : on  the  side 
of  satisfaction,  little  trouble  has  been  taken 
with  reference  to  deficiency.  Punishment, 
an  evil  which  when  in  excess,  is  purely  mis- 
chievous, is  scattered  with  a lavish  liand  ; 
whilst  satisfaction,  which  altogether  pro- 
duces good,  is  given  udtb  a grudging  par.si- 
mony. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  SATISFACTION. 

The  certainty  of  satisfaction  is  an  essential 
branch  of  security.  Whatever  diminution 
there  is  in  this  respect,  is  so  much  security 
lost. 

What  should  be  thought  of  those  laws 
which,  to  the  natural  causes  of  uncertainty, 
add  factitious  and  voluntary  ones?  It  is  to 
obviate  this  defect  that  we  lay  down  tlie 
two  following  rules  : — 

1.  The  obligation  of  satisfying  sliall  not 
be  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  party 
injured.  What  was  due  to  the  deceased  on 
account  of  satisfaction,  remains  due  to  his 
heirs. 

To  make  the  right  of  receiving  satisfaction 
depend  upon  the  life  of  the  individual  in- 
jured, would  be  to  take  from  this  right  a part 
of  its  value:  it  is  the  same  as  if  a perpetual 
rent  was  reduced  to  a life  annuity.  Its  en- 
joyment can  only  be  obtained  by  a process 
which  may  occupy  a long  time.  As  regards 
an  aged  or  infirm  person,  the  value  of  this 
right  declines  with  himself;  as  regardsadying 
person,  this  right  is  wortli  nothing. 

Besides,  if  you  diminish  the  certainty  on 
the  side  of  satisfaction,  you  increase  in  the 
delinquent  the  hope  of  impunity.  You  show 
him,  in  perspective,  a period  at  which  he 
may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crime  : you  give 
him  a motive  for  retarding,  by  a tlioiisaiid 
obstacles,  the  judgments  of  the  tribunals,  or 
even  for  hurrying  on  the  death  of  the  party 
injured.  You  at  least  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  the  persons  who  have 
need  of  the  greatest  care  — the  sick  and  the 
dying. 

It  is  true,  that  supposing  the  obligation  to 
render  satisfaction  extinct  by  the  death  of  the 
party  injured,  the  offender  may  be  subjected 
to  another  punishment ; but  what  punishment 
would  be  so  suitable  as  this  ? 

2.  The  right  of  the  party  injured  shall  not 
be  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  offender, 
or  of  the  author  of  the  damage.  What  was 
due  from  him  on  account  of  satisfaction, 
shall  be  due  from  bis  heirs. 

To  determine  otherwise,  would  be  again 
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to  diminish  this  right,  and  to  encourage  crime. 
That  a man,  because  his  death  is  near,  should 
commit  an  injustice  witliout  any  other  object 
than  the  advantage  of  his  children,  is  a ciise 
which  is  not  very  rare. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  party  injured 
be  satisfied  after  the  death  of  the  offender,  it 
is  by  an  equal  suffering  imposed  upon  his 
heir.  But  there  is  a wide  difference.  The 
expectation  of  the  party  injured  is  a clear, 
precise,  decided  expectation,  firm  in  propor- 
tion to  his  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  expectation  of  the  heir  is 
only  a vague  hope.  What  is  its  object  ? Is 
it  the  entire  inheritance  ? No  : It  is  only 
the  unknown  net  produce,  after  all  legitimate 
deductions.  That  which  the  deceased  might 
have  spent  upon  his  pleasures,  he  has  spent 
iijxMi  his  misdeeds. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OK  KECUNIARV  SATISKACTFON. 

’^IIEKE  are  some  cases  in  which  pecuniary 
satisfaction  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the 
offence  itself:  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
it  is  the  only  one  allowed  by  the  circum- 
stances. It  ought  to  be  preferred  on  the 
occasions  in  which  it  promises  to  have  its 
greatest  effect. 

Pecuniary  satisfaction  is  at  its  highest  point 
of  suitability  in  the  cases  in  which  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  party  injured,  and  the  ad- 
vantage reaped  by  the  offender,  are  equally 
of  a pecuniary  nature,  as  in  theft,  peculation, 
and  extortion.  The  evil  and  the  remedy  are 
homogeneous  . — the  compensation  may  be 
exactly  measured  by  the  loss,  and  the  punish- 
ment by  the  profit  of  the  offence. 

This  species  of  satisfaction  is  not  so  well 
founded  when  there  is  a pecuniary  loss  on 
o-ne  side,  without  any  pecuniary  profit  on  the 
other  ; as  in  waste,  07i  account  of  enmity,  by 
negligence  or  by  accident. 

It  is  still  less  well  founded  in  the  cases  in 
which  neither  the  evil  suffered  by  the  party 
injured,  nor  the  advantage  reaped  by  the 
author  of  the  crime,  can  be  valued  in  money  ; 
as  in  injuries  which  relate  to  honour. 

The  more  a method  of  satisfaction  is  found 
incommensurable  with  the  damage — the  more 
a method  of  punishment  is  found  incommen- 
surable with  the  advantage  of  the  offence  — 
the  more  are  they  res|»ectively  liable  to  lose 
their  aim. 

The  ancient  Roman  law,  which  awarded 
a crown  as  an  indemnification  for  a box  on 
the  car,  did  not  provide  for  the  security  of 
honour.  The  reparation  had  no  common 
measure  with  the  outrage,  its  effect  was 
precarious,  whether  as  satisfaction  or  as  pu- 
nishment. 

There  still  exists  an  English  law  which  is 
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a remnant  of  barbarous  times:  mavent  ves- 
tigia ruris.  A daughter  is  considered  as  the 
servant  of  her  father.  Is  she  seduced,  the 
father  can  obtain  no  other  satisfaction  than 
a sum  of  money,  the  price  of  the  domestic 
services  of  which  it  is  considered  that  he 
may  be  deprived  by  the  pregnancy  of  his 
(laughter. 

In  personal  injuries,  a pecuniary  indemni- 
fication may  be  suitable  or  not,  according  to 
the  fortunes  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

In  regulating  a pecuniary  satisfaction,  the 
two  branches  of  the  past  and  of  the  future 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Satisfaction  for 
the  future  consists  simply  in  making  the  evil 
of  the  offence  to  cease : satisfaction  for  the 
past,  consists  in  indemnification  for  the  wrong 
suffered.  The  payment  of  a sum  due  is  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  future  ; the  payment  of  tlie 
interest  accrued  on  this  sum  is  satisfaction 
for  the  past. 

Interest  ought  to  accrue  from  the  moment 
the  mischief  which  it  is  infended  to  com- 
pensate happens  ; from  the  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, from  which  the  payment  due  has  been 
delayed- — or  the  thing  has  been  taken,  de- 
stroyed, or  damaged  — or  the  service  which 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  has  been  ne- 
glected. 

Interests  granted  on  account  of  satisfaction 
ought  to  be  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
commerce,  at  least  when  evil  intention  is 
suspected. 

This  excess  is  highly  necessary  : if  the  in- 
terest were  only  equal,  there  would  be  many 
cases  in  which  the  satisfaction  would  be  in- 
complete, and  other  cases  in  which  a profit 
would  remain  to  the  delinquent ; a pecuniary 
profit,  if  he  have  wished  to  procure  a forced 
loan  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest ; a plea- 
sure of  vengeance  or  enmity,  if  he  have  wished 
to  hold  the  injured  party  in  a state  of  want, 
and  to  enjoy  his  distress. 

For  the  same  reason,  compound  interest 
ought  to  be  calculated  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
interest  ought  to  be  added  to  capital, 
each  time  that  the  interest  ought,  according 
to  custom,  to  become  due,  since  the  capital- 
ist, at  the  expiration  of  every  such  term, 
might  convert  his  interest  into  capital,  or 
derive  some  equivalent  advantage  from  it. 
Leave  this  part  of  the  damage  without  sa- 
tisfaction, there  will  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor,  a loss,  and  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
linquent a gain. 

Among  co-delinquents,  the  expense  of  the 
satisfaction  ought  to  be  (livided  among  them 
according  to  their  fortunes,  except  when  this 
division  ought  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  their  criminality.  In 
truth,  the  obligation  to  make  satisfaction  is 
a punishment,  and  this  punishment  \youId  b© 
on  the  pinnacle  of  inequality,  if  cc'-delinquent'i 
of  unequal  fortunes  were  taxed  (vjTfally. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  RKSTITI.TION  IN  KIND. 

KKsrrn.'TioN  in  kind  is  principally  of  im- 
portaiK.'C  witli  r(;,*(aid  to  things  wliicli  posscs.s 
a Viduo  in  aifcction.* 

Hut  it  ongiit  to  be  made  on  all  oecu'ions, 
if  possible,  i lie  law  ouiriit  to  ensure  to  me 
every  tbiiif,''  wliieli  is  mine,  witlioiit  forein^' 
me  to  accept  equivalents,  wliich  are  not  even 
sue])  so  soon  as  1 dislike  tiicm.  V\  ithont  re- 
stitution in  kind,  security  is  not  romplete. 
Wliat  security  is  tliere  for  the  whole,  when 
tliere  is  no  security  for  any  part? 

A thiiifj  taken  away,  either  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  may  have  (itissed  into  the  hands 
of  an  honest  ac(|uirer.  Shall  it  be  restored 
to  (he  lirst  proprietor?  shall  it  he  continued 
in  the  possc-ssion  of  the  secmid  ? 4'he  nile 
is  siinjile  : it  ou;;ht  to  remain  with  him  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  the  greatest  af- 
fection for  it.  Now  this  suiierior  degree  of 
alfection  may  be  easily  presumed  from  the 
relation  which  has  been  borne  to  it,  from  the 
time  that  it  has  I)een  possessed,  from  the  ser- 
vices wliich  iiave  heeii  drawn  from  it,  from 
the  care  and  e.vpense  tvhieh  it  has  cost. 
These  indications  commonly  unite  in  favour 
of  the  true  original  proprietor. f 

'File  preference  is  equally  due  to  him  in 
the  ciises  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  ; for 
these  reasons  : — 1.  'I’lie  last  pro|)rietor  may 
have  been  an  accomplice,  without  the  proofs 
of  this  (!om[)licity  having  been  obtained.  Is 
the  suspicion  unjust  ? Formed  by  the  law, 
and  not  by  the  man,  bearing  upon  the  sjie- 
cies,  and  not  upon  the  individual,  it  does 
not  produce  any  impeachment  of  honour. 
‘2.  If  the  Jicquirer  be  not  an  accomplice,  he 
may  be  culpalile  from  negligence  or  temerity, 
either  hy  omitting  the  ordinary  precautions 
lor  verifying  the  title  of  the  vender,  or  by 
giving  too  easy  a belief  to  slight  indications. 
3.  With  respect  to  weighty  otfences,  such 
as  violent  robhery,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  first  possessor,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  motives  which  engage  him  in 

* ( )f  this  kind  are  immoveables  in  general ; fa- 
niily  relics,  portraits,  works  e.vecuted  by  esteemed 
individuals  — domestic  animals,  antiquities,  cu- 
riosities, ])ictures,  manuscrijius,  instruments  of 
music;  in  fact,  all  that  is  unique,  or  appears  to 
be  so. 

■f  If  it  refer  to  a thing  or  an  animal  wbiclr 
reproduces,  a judgment  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  as  to  the  side  on  wliicb  the  supe- 
riority ot  affection  will  be  found  with  respect  to 
the  fruits  and  the  products;  as  the  wine  of  a jiar. 
ticular  vine,  the  loal  of  a favourite  horse,  Ac. 
However,  the  pretensions  of  the  anterior  pro- 
prietor liave  not  so  much  force  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  other.  The  last  possessor  is  only  the 
second  proprietor  of  the  animal  or  thing  which 
produces,  but  he  is  first  proprietor  of  the  pro- 
ductions  themselves. 


pursuit  of  the  offender.  4.  Has  the  spolia- 
tion arisen  from  malice  ? to  leave  the  thing 
in  the  possession  of  any  one  besides  the  stript 
[iroprictor,  would  be  to  leave  the  offender  in 
possession  of  the  [irofit  of  his  crime. 

A [Mirchasc  at  a low  jirice  ought  aluays  to 
be  followed  by  restitution,  on  the  price  be- 
ing repaid.  4'his  circumstance,  if  it  do  not 
prove  com[)licity,  is  at  least  a strong  pie- 
sumption  of  dishonesty.  4'he  buyer  could  not 
bide  fi'om  himself  the  prohaliility  of  an  of- 
fence on  the  [lart  of  the  seller;  for  tlmt  w liich 
causes  the  low  price  of  .stolen  goods,  i.s  the 
danger  of  taking  them  to  an  open  market. 

^\  hen  the  acquirer,  being  deemed  inno- 
cent, is  obliged,  on  account  of  the  dislione<ty 
of  llie  seller,  to  restore  any  article  to  the 
original  proprietor,  this  ought  to  he  accom- 
panied by  the  piiyment  of  a pecuniary  equi- 
vah;iit,  regiiliited  by  the  judge. 

'I'he  simple  c.xpen.se  of  keep'ing — for  still 
sti'onger  reasons,  improvements  and  extra- 
ordinary e.x[)onses — ought  to  he  lihcr;illy 
repaid  to  tlio  posterior  acquirer.  'I'his  is 
not  only  a mciins  ol'  promoting  the  general 
wealth  ; it  is  also  the  intcrot  even  of  the 
original  proprietor.  According  as  this  in- 
demnity is  granted  or  refused,  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  article  is  either  promoted  or 
hindered.  J 

Neither  tlie  original  proprietor,  nor  tlie 
posterior  acquirer,  ought  to  gniin  at  the  e.x- 
pense,  the  one  of  the  other  : the  loser  ought 
to  have  recourse  for  his  indemnity,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  delinquent,  afterwards 
to  the  subsiiiiary  funds,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak.  1| 

J It  matters  not  whether  the  acquirer  be  ho- 
nest or  dishonest.  It  is  not  for  him,  but  for  you 
the  true  proprietor,  that  an  interest  is  given  to 
him  in  taking  care  of  the  estate  or  thing  which 
lias  fallen  into  his  possession.  That  he  should 
derive  a profit  from  all  the  good  he  docs  to  it, 
nothing  can  be  more  wise.  It  would  be  ))0ssihle 
to  establish  a punishment  against  the  omissions 
wliich  should  cause  it  to  perish  ; but  its  mainte- 
nance will  he  better  secured  by  offering  a reward, 
or  rather  an  indemnificatioii  for,  care  in  its  pre- 
servation. There  are  many  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  tlie  offence  of  negli- 
gence; and  besides,  when  reward  finds  its  natural 
jihicc,  and  does  not  produce  danger,  reward 
and  punislimcnt  together  are  worth  more  than 
punishment  alone. 

II  1 lose  a horse  worth  thirty  pounds;  you  buy 
it  of  a man  who  sells  it  to  you  as  his  own  for  ten 
pounds.  In  virtue  of  the  above  rule,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  me,  on  receiving  from 
me  what  you  gave  for  it.  I am  the  loser:  It  re- 
mains for  me  to  recover  from  the  seller  my  ten 
pounds,  and  on  his  default  I ought  to  have  relict 
from  the  public  treasure.  But  if,  in.stead  of  ad- 
judging tne  horse  to  me,  it  had  been  adjudged 
to  you  (which  might  be  reasonable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances, ) then  you  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  pay  me  his  full  value,  otherwise  I am  made  to 
suffer  a loss,  in  order  to  procure  a gain  for  you. 
But  in  this  case,  you  have  your  remedy  against 
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When  identical  restitution  is  impossible, 
restitution  of  a similar  thinj^  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  substituted.  Suppose  two 
rare  medals  of  the  same  die : the  possessor 
of  one  of  them,  after  having  got  possession 
of  the  other,  either  by  negligence  or  design, 
destroys  or  loses  it.  The  best  satisfaction 
in  this  case,  is  to  transfer  the  medal  which 
belongs  to  him,  to  the  party  injured. 

Pecuniary  satisfaction,  in  offences  of  this 
kind,  is  apt  to  be  found  insufficieut,  or  even 
null.  Value  in  affection  is  rarely  appreciated 
by  third  persons.  It  requires  a highly  en- 
lightened benevolence,  an  uncommon  philo- 
sophy, in  order  to  sympathize  with  tastes 
which  are  not  our  own. 

The  Dutch  florist,  paying  in  pounds  of  gold 
for  a tulip  bulb,  smiles  at  the  antiquary  who 
purchases  at  a great  price  a rusty  lamp.* 

Legislators  and  judges  have  often  thought 
like  the  vulgar:  they  have  applied  unpolished 
rules  to  what  demanded  a delicate  discern- 
ment. To  offer,  in  certain  cases,  an  indem- 
nification in  money,  is  no  satisfaction  — it  is 
insult.  Would  gold  be  taken  for  the  portrait 
of  a beloved  object,  if  stolen  by  a rival? 

Simple  restitution  in  kind  leaves  a defi- 
ciency in  the  satisfaction,  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  enjoyment  lost  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  offence.  How  shall  this  value 
be  estimated  ? This  will  be  made  clear  by 
an  e.xample.  A statue  has  been  illegally  taken 
away : this  statue,  sold  by  auction,  would 
fetch  one  hundred  i)ounds,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges.  Between  the 
taking  away  and  the  restitution,  a year  has 
elapsed:  the  interest  of  money  is  live  ])cr 
cent. ; place  to  the  head  of  satisfaction  for  the 
])ast,  ordinary  interest,  five  pounds;  for  penal 
interest  (according  to  chap,  xi.)  say  two  and 
a half;  total,  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
cent. 

In  valuing  interests,  the  deterioration, 
whether  accidental  or  necessary,  that  the 
object  may  have  undergone  in  the  interval 


the  property  of  the  offender,  or,  on  his  default, 
against  the  public  treasure. 

• Some  years  ago  a Canary  bird  gave  rise  to  a 
lawsuit  before  one  of  the  Parliaments  in  prance. 
A journalist,  who  has  given  an  account  of  it, 
amused  hinrself  at  the  expense  of  both  parties, 
and  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  ridiculous.  I am 
not  of  his  opinion.  It  is  imagination  which  gives 
their  value  to  the  objects  we  esteem  most  pre- 
cious. In  laws  made  solely  in  accordance  with 
tile  universal  opinions  of  men,  can  too  marked 
an  attention  be  made  to  the  preservation  of  every 
thing  which  constitutes  their  happiness  ? Ought 
this  .sensibility,  which  attaches  us  to  the  beings 
which  we  have  reared,  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  to,  and  whose  whole  affections  are 
fixed  on  us,  to  be  forgotten  ? This  suit,  so  fri- 
volous in  the  eyes  of  the  journalist,  was  only 
too  serious,  since  one  of  the  parties  sacrificed  to 
ft,  not  only  his  money,  but  his  probity  and  his 
honour.  An  object- esteemed  at  such  a price 
cannot  be  called  a bagatelle. 
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between  the  commission  of  the  offence  and 
the  fact  of  restitution,  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. The  statue  may  not  necessarily 
have  lost  any  thing,  hut  a horse  of  the  same 
price  would  necessarily  have  diminished  in 
value.  _ A collection  of  tables  of  natural  de- 
terioration, year  by  year,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  is  one  of  the  articles 
needed  in  the  library  of  justice. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  ATTESTATIVE  SATISFACTION. 

This  method  of  satisfaction  is  particularly 
adapted  to  crimes  of  falsehood,  from  which 
any  opinion  results  prejudicial  to  an  indivi- 
dual, without  its  being  possible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  the  damage  or  its  extent,  or 
even  the  existence  of  its  effects.  So  long  a.s 
the  error  exists,  it  is  a constant  source  of 
actual  or  probable  evil:  there  is  only  one 
metliod  of  stopping  it;  that  is,  establishing 
the  contrary  tnitli  by  evidence. 

The  enumeration  of  the  principal  offencco 
of  falsehood  wall  naturally  find  a place  ho  c. 

1.  Simple  mental  injuries,  consisting  in  spread- 
ing false  alarms;  for  example,  tales  of  appa- 
ritions, ghosts,  vampires,  sorcery,  demoniaoi', 
possessions,  &c. ; false  reports  of  a nature  to 
fill  any  individual  with  fear  or  sorrow:  pre- 
tended de.aths,  bad  conduct  of  parents  and 
relations,  conjugal  infidelity.  Joss  of  goods, 
&c. ; falsehoods  likely  to  alarm  a more  or 
less  numerous  class;  as  reports  of  pestilence, 
invasion,  conspiracy,  incendiarism,  &c. 

2.  Offences  against  reputation,  among  which 
may  be  distinguished  many  kinds.  Posilioe 
defamation,  by  facts  set  down,  or  by  ingenious 
libels.  Weakening  of  reputation,  which  con- 
sists in  w'cakcniiig  wh.'it  cannot  be  destroyed; 
in  hiding  from  the  public,  for  example,  a cir- 
cumstance which  would  add  to  the  eclat  of 
a celebrated  action.  Interruption  of  reputa~ 
iion,  which  consists  in  suppressing  a fact, 
concealing  a work  honourable  to  a certain 
individual,  or  in  taking  from  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  hitnself,  by  causing 
an  enterprise  to  be  regarded  as  impossible  or 
accomplished.  Usurpation  of  reputation  : 
All  plagiarism,  whether  by  authors  or  artists, 
are  examples  of  this. 

3.  Fraudulent  acquisition.  — Examples: — . 
False  reports,  for  the  purpose  of  stock-job- 
bing; false  reports  to  influence  the  price  of 
the  negotiable  securities  of  any  commercial 
company. 

4.  Disturbance  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  attached  to  a domestic  or  civil  condition. 
— Example:  The  denying  to  the  right  pos- 
sessor,  the  possession  of  his  condition;  of  a 
husband  with  regard  to  a certain  woman  — 
of  wife  with  respect  to  a certain  man  — of 
child  with  regard  to  a certain  man  or  womunj 
the  attributing  falsely  a like  condition  to 
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one’s  self;  tlic  acting  a falsehood  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  any  civil  condition  or 
jnivilcge. 

.0.  jlinUerino  acquiailiotu  — Hindering  a 
n.an  from  acrpiiring  or  selling,  by  false  re- 
jiorts  ; disputing  the  value  (d’  any  thing  or 
the  right  to  sell  it  ; hindering  a [lerson  from 
acquiring  a certain  condition,  as  marriage,  by 
false  reports,  which  cause  it  to  be  delerrod, 
or  not  to  take  place. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  arm  of  justice  would 
be  powerless;  forcible  methods  would  be  in 
vain,  or  imperfect.  'I’he  only  efbcacious  re- 
medy is  an  authentic  declaration  which  de- 
stroys the  falsehood.  To  destroy  the  e.cror 

to  puhli.s}i  the  truth  — these  are  functions 

worthy  of  the  highest  tribunals. 

What  form  ought  to  he  given  to  attesta- 
tive  satisfaction  V It  may  la*  varied  according 
to  all  the  methods  of  inihlicity:  printing 
iiinl  puhlicati(jn  of  the  judgnnml  at  the  ex- 
pense of  (he  delinquent ; placards  distributed 
at  the  choice  of  the  jmrty  injured  ; [)iihlica- 
tion  in  the  tiational  and  foreign  journals,  &o. 

'J'he  ideaol’ thi.s  satisfiction,  so  siitqile  and 
so  useful,  has  hceii  derived  fiann  French  ju- 
ri-;prudcnee.  When  a intin  had  been  calum- 
niated, tlie  parliaments  almost  always  ordained 
that  the  sentem;e  wliicli  rc-ostablishcd  his 
reputation  should  be  printed  and  placarded 
<it  the  expense  of  the  (;alumiiiator. 

J3ut  wliy  oblige  the  delinquent  to  declare 
(hat  he  has  uttered  a lie,  and  publicly  to 
recognise  tlic  honour  of  the  party  injured  ? 
Tliis  plan  was  had  in  many  respects  : it  was 
wrong  to  prescribe  to  a man  the  expression 
of  certain  sentiments  which  might  not  be  his 
own,  and  to  risk  the  judicially  commaiiding 
:i  lie.  It  was  also  wrong  to  weaken  the  re- 
[)aration  hy  an  act  of  constraint ; for,  finally, 
what  docs  a retractation  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  justice  prove,  but  the  weakness  and 
the  fear  of  liiin  who  [uonounces  it? 

The  delinquent  may  he  the  organ  of  his 
ow'ti  condemnation,  if  it  is  judged  proper  to 
aiigmciit  his  lumishment  : but  this  may  be 
(lone  without  deviating  from  the  exact  truth, 
provided  that  the  formula  w'hich  is  [)rcscrihed 
to  him,  expresses  the  setitiments  of  justice 
as  being  those  of  justice,  and  not  as  his  own. 
“ 'I'he  court  has  judged  that  I have  advanced 
a falsehood; — the  court  has  judged  that  I 
have  swerved  from  the  cliaracler  of  an  honest 
man; — the  court  has  judged  that  in  all  this 
alTair  my  adversary  has  behaved  as  a man  of 
lionour.”  This  is  all  that  concerns  the  pub- 
lic and  the  party  injured  : it  is  a sufliciently 
brilliant  tiiun>pli  lor  the  truth,  a humiliation 
sulliciently  great  for  tlic  guilty.  What  would 
be  gained  by  obliging  him  to  say  — “ 1 have 
littered  a falsehood  ; — I have  swerved  from 
the  character  of  an  honest  man; — my  adver- 
sary has  behaved  as  a man  of  honour  ?”  This 
declaration,  stronger  than  the  first  in  appear- 
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ance,  is  much  less  so  in  reality.  The  fear 
which  dictates  such  disavowals,  does  not 
change  the  real  sentiments:  and  whilst  the 
mouth  pronounces  them  before  a numerous 
I auditory,  the  cry  of  the  lieart  is  heard,  so  to 
speak,  disavowing  them. 

With  reference  to  a fact,  justice  is  less 
liable  to  he  deceived,  and  the  direct  avow  til 
ol  falsehood  required  from  tlie  condemned 
party  in  his  own  name,  would  be  almost  al- 
ways conformed  to  bis  inward  conviction; 
but  with  reference  to  an  opinion,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  delinquent,  the  disavowal  com- 
manded of  him  will  be  almost  always  opposed 
to  his  inward  conviction.  In  such  coiitots, 
iiiqiartial  persons  would  condemn  an  in- 
dividual ten  times  for  each  once  that  lie 
condemned  himself.  Is  he  for  a inonient  suf- 
ficiently calm  to  give  place  to  retlection  ? the 
triumph  of  liis  adversary  is  before  bis  eyes, 
he  is  Iiimsclf  the  iiistruniciit  of  it.s  publica- 
tion, and  the  iriitation  of  wounded  (uide 
would  augment  tlie  prejudices  of  liis  mind, 
lie  may  be  honestly  deceived,  and  you  oldigc 
him  to  accuse  himself  of  falsehood;  you  place 
him  in  a cruel  position,  in  which  the  more 
lionest  he  is,  the  more  he  will  suffer;  in  whicli 
lie  will  be  punished  the  more,  the  less  he  de- 
serves it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  HO.NORAUV  SATISFACTION'. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  those  oflVnccs 
against  reputation,  wdiich  have  falseliood  for 
tlicir  instrument,  may  be  remedied:  but  tlicre 
are  other  offences  of  this  class,  more  danger- 
ous. Enmity  has  more  certain  methods  of 
deejily  attacking  honour  : it  does  not  always 
hide  itself  in  a timid  calumny  ; it  openly 
attacks  its  enemy,  but  it  attacks  him  not 
with  violence,  which  puts  him  in  personal 
danger.  Humiliation  is  the  object  in  view. 
The  proceeding  least  painful  in  itself  is  often 
most  weighty  in  its  consequences ; hy  doing 
more  mischief  to  the  person,  less  injury  is 
done  to  honour.  A sentiment  of  pity  must 
not  he  excited  in  favour  of  the  sufferer,  since 
tliis  wmuld  jnoducc  a feeling  of  antipathy 
towards  his  adversary : he  must  he  niailo  an 
ohjeet  of  contempt.  Hatred  has  c.xhausted 
all  its  refinements  in  this  species  of  offences. 
It  is  necessary  to  oppose  to  them  peculiar 
remedies,  which  W'C  have  distinguished  hy  the 
name  of  Honorary  Satisfaction. 

To  perceive  this  necessity,  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  these  offences  must  be  examined ; 
the  causes  of  their  gravity,  the  remedies 
which  have  at  present  been  found  for  tliem 
in  duels,  and  the  imperfection  of  these  re- 
medies. These  researches,  which  relate  to 
all  that  is  most  delicate  in  the  human  heart, 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  those 
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who  have  made  the  laws  ; they  are,  however, 
the  original  foundations  of  all  good  legisla- 
tion in  matters  of  honour. 

In  the  actual  state  of  manners  among  the 
most  civilized  nations,  the  ordinary,  the  na- 
tural effect  of  these  offences,  is  to  take  away 
fi  om  the  offended  party  a more  or  less  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  honour ; that  is  to 
say,  he  no  longer  enjoys  the  same  esteem 
among  his  fellows : he  has  lost  a proportional 
part  of  the  pleasures,  the  services,  the  good 
oflices  of  all  kinds,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
such  esteem  ; and  he  may  find  himself  exposed 
to  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  their  con- 
tempt. 

But  since  the  evil  essentially  consists  in 
this  change  which  is  produced  in  the  opinions 
of  men  in  general,  it  is  these  who  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  its  immediate  authors.  The 
nominal  delinquent  makesonly  a slightscratch, 
which,  left  to  itself,  would  soon  heal : it  is 
these  other  persons,  who,  by  tlie  poisons  they 
pour  into  it,  make  it  a dangerous,  and  often 
incurable  wound. 

At  first  sight,  the  rigour  of  public  opinion 
against  an  insulted  individual  appears  a re- 
volting injustice.  A stronger,  or  more  cou- 
rageous man,  abuses  his  superiority,  and  ill 
treats  in  a certain  manner  one  whose  weak- 
ness ought  to  have  protected  him  ; all  the 
world,  as  by  a mechanical  movement,  instead 
of  being  indignant  against  the  oppressor, 
ranges  itself  on  his  side,  and  ungenerously 
causes  sarcasm  and  contempt,  often  more 
bitter  than  death  itself,  to  fall  upon  its  vic- 
tim. At  the  given  signal  by  an  unknown 
individual,  the  public  emulously  precipitates 
itself  upon  the  devoted  innocent,  as  a fero- 
cious dog  waits  only  the  signal  from  his  mas- 
ter to  tear  a passenger.  It  is  thus  that  a 
scoundrel,  who  wishes  to  deliver  an  honest 
man  to  the  torments  of  opprobrium,  employs 
those  whom  the  men  of  the  world  calls  ho- 
nest people  as  the  executioners  of  his  tyran- 
nical injuries  ; and  as  the  contempt  which  an 
injury  attracts  is  in  proportion  to  the  injury 
itself,  this  domination  of  evil  doers  is  so 
much  the  more  inexcusable  as  the  abuse  is 
more  atrocious. 

Whether  a flagrant  injury  has  been  de- 
served or  not,  no  one  deigns  to  inquire,  nor 
whether  its  insolent  author  is  triumphant, 
but  how  it  may  be  aggravated.  It  is  made 
a point  of  honour  to  oppress  the  unhappy  : 
the  affront  he  has  received  has  separated 
him  from  his  equals,  and  rendered  him 
unclean,  as  by  a social  excommunication. 
Thus  the  true  evil,  the  ignominy  with  which 
lie  is  covered,  is  much  more  the  work  of 
other  men  than  of  the  first  offender : be 
only  points  out  the  prey,  it  is  they  who  tear 
it ; he  directs  the  punishment,  they  are  the 
executioners. 

Should  a man,  for  example,  be  so  far  car- 
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ried  away  as  to  spit  in  the  face  of  another  in 
public,  what  would  be  the  mischief  in  it- 
self? a drop  of  water,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
shed.  But  this  drop  of  water  may  be  con- 
verted into  a corrosive  poison,  which  shall 
torment  him  all  his  life.  What  produces  this 
metamorphosis  ? Public  opinion the  opi- 

nion which  distributes  at  its  own  pleasure 
honour  and  shame.  The  cruel  adversary  well 
knew  that  this  affront  would  bo  the  forerun- 
ner and  the  symbol  of  a torrent  of  contempt. 

A churl,  a villain,  may  at  his  own  will  dis- 
honour a virtuous  man  ! He  may  fill  with 
chagrin  and  regret  the  close  of  the  most  re- 
spectable career ! How  does  he  miiintiiin  this 
terrible  power  ? He  maintains  it  because  an 
irresistible  corruption  has  subjugated  the  first 
and  the  purest  of  the  tribunals,  that  of  the 
popular  sanction.  By  a train  of  deplorable 
collusion,  all  the  citizens  individually  depend 
for  their  honour  upon  the  most  wicked  among 
them,  and  are  collectively  under  their  orders, 
to  execute  their  decrees  of  proscription  upon 
each  one  in  particular. 

Such  is  the  process  which  might  be  insti- 
tuted against  public  opinion,  and  these  im- 
putations would  not  be  without  foundation. 
Mere  admirers  of  strength  are  often  guilty  of 
injustice  towards  the  feeble:  but  wlien  the 
effects  of  offences  of  this  kind  are  examined 
to  the  bottom,  it  is  perceived  that  they  pro- 
duce an  evil  independent  of  opinion,  and  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  with  respect 
to  affronts  received  and  tolerated,  are  not  in 
general  so  contrary  to  reason  as  is  believed 
on  the  first  glance  : I say  in  general,  hecause 
many  cases  would  be  found  in  w'hich  public 
opinion  is  unjustifiable. 

In  order  to  understand  all  the  evil  wdiich 
results  from  these  offences,  they  must  be 
considered  without  reference  to  any  remedies: 
it  must  be  supposed  that  there  are  none. 
According  to  this  supposition,  these  offences 
might  be  repeated  at  will ; an  unlimited  ca- 
reer would  thus  be  opened  to  insolence : the 
person  insulted  to-day  might  be  insulted  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after,  every  day  and 
every  hour  : each  new  affront  would  facili- 
tate the  next,  and  render  more  probable  a 
succession  of  outrages  of  the  same  class. 
But  in  the  idea  of  a corporal  insult,  is  com- 
prehended every  act  offensive  to  the  person, 
which  can  be  offered  w'ithout  causing  a du- 
rable physical  evil  — every  thing  which  pro- 
duces disagreeable  sensation,  uneasiness,  or 
sorrow.  But  an  act  which  would  be  scarcely 
sensible,  if  unique,  may  produce  by  repetition 
a very  painful  degree  of  uneasiness,  or  even 
an  intolerable  torment.  1 have  somewhere 
read,  that  from  water  distilled  drop  by  drop, 
and  falling  from  a certain  height  upon  the 
shaven  crown  of  the  uncovered  head,  the 
most  cruel  tortures  have  been  produced.  “ A 
constant  dropping  wears  away  stones,”  says 
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the  proverb.*  Tliii.=,  the  individual  obliged 
bv  bis  relativi!  \veakiie:-s  to  submit,  at  the 
jjiea'ure  of  Iiis  [ler.'ecutor,  to  similar  ve.xa- 
ti(uis  and  deprived,  as  we  have  supposed,  ot 
lesral  proteetioii,  woidd  be  rediu;ed  to  the 
jiio't  luiseralile  eoiiditioii.  Notliiiipr  more  is 
reijuired  for  estahlishinp^  on  the  one  part  an 
absolute  des[)Oti.siu,  and  on  the  other  an  en- 
tire slavery. 

Hut  h<!  i.s  not  the  slave  of  one,  but  of  all 
who  ehonso  to  make  u-^e  of  him.  He  is  the 
puppet  ol  ih<‘  first  comer,  who,  knowing'  his 
wi'aknos,  is  tempted  to  abuse  it.  Like  a 
Spartan  Helot,  deiiendeiit  upon  every  Itiidy, 
always  in  fear  and  suiferin,''  — the  object  of 
p-eni'ial  laii  diter,  and  of  a eontem|it  which 
i-  not  even  softened  by  eoni))assion  — he  is, 
in  a word,  below  those  slaves,  because  their 
ini>lbrtuue  wa<  forced  upon  them,  and  was 
the  sulijeet  of  eoni|)laiut,  whiLt  his  de^cra- 
(lation  is  tanmeeted  witli  the  liasimess  of  bis 
diarael  er. 

'I'hese  little  vexations,  these  insults,  have, 
even  for  another  reason,  a sort  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  I vrann vabovt'  more  violent  nieiisures. 
^■iolent  acts  of  anjrer  often  sulliee  to  extiu- 
gui-li  at  once  the  enmity  of  the  offender,  and 
!ire  I'reijuently  promptly  followed  by  feelings  of 
ri'pentanee,  and  thus  present  a termination  to 
the  sulfering  they  produce:  but  a malignant 
and  humiliating  insult,  far  from  exhausting 
the  hatred  which  has  produced  it,  seems  on 
the  contrary,  to  serve  to  nourish  it ; so  that, 
it  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  as  the 
jivant  courier  of  a train  of  injuries,  so  inueh 
the  more  alarming  as  it  is  undefined. 

What  has  been  said  of  cori>oral  insults  may 
be  ap])lied  to  threats,  since  even  the  first  are 
of  no  importance  except  as  threatening  acts. 

Offences  by  words  have  not  altogether  the 
same  r-haracter.  This  is  only  a vague  species 
of  defamation,  an  employment  of  injurious 
terms,  of  which  the  signification  is  not  de- 
termined, and  which  varies  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  persons. | What  is  shown 

• I n order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  torment  which 
results  I'rom  the  accumulation  and  dur.ition  of 
trilling  vexations,  almost  imperceptible  when 
alone,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recal  the  ])rolonged 
ticklings,  and  the  persecutions  so  common  in 
the  plays  and  the  quarrels  of  childhood.  At  this 
age,  the  leastquarrcls  lead  toacts  of  violence:  the 
itleu  of  decorum  is  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
rejiress  them;  but  the  fickleness  and  the  ])ity  na- 
tural to  early  youth,  ])rcveuts  their  being  ]uislu'd 
to  a dangerous  juntit,  and  reflection  doc.s  not  give 
tlicm  that  bitterness  which  a mi.xture  of  accessory 
ideas  hiqiarts  to  them  in  the  maturity  of  life. 

+ To  say  that  any  one  is  a rascal,  is  not  to  re- 
proach him  with  any  one  action  in  particular, 
hut  it  is  to  accuse  him  in  general  of  such  con- 
duct as  brings  a man  to  the  gallows.  These  of- 
fensive words  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  special  defamation,  from  that  which  has 

a particular  object.  This  maybe  refuted it 

allows  of  attestative  satisfaction.  These  offen- 


hy  these  injuries  to  the  party  injured,  is,  that 
he  is  believed  worthy  of  the  public  contempt, 
witliout  pointing  out  on  what  account.  Tlio 
probable  evil  which  may  result  is  the  renewal 
of  similar  reproaches.  It  may  also  he  fetired, 
that  a profe>.'rion  of  contempt,  publicly  ex- 
pressed, will  lead  others  to  join  in  it  ; it  is 
indeed  an  invitation  to  which  they  willingly 
yield.  Tlie  pride  of  censuring  — of  raising 
one’s  self  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  — the 
inllueiiee  of  example  — the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve all  strong  assertions  give  w eight  to  those 
kinds  of  injuries.  Hut  it  up[)oars  that  tliey 
[iriiicipally  owe  their  weight  to  the  neglect 
with  which  they  arc  treated  by  the  l:iws, 
ami  to  the  pnictice  of  duelling,  a suh'idiarv 
remedy,  by  which  the  poitular  sanction  has 
sought  to  supply  the  silence  of  the  laws. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  legislators,  fearing 
to  give  too  imieh  iniponaiice  to  trilles,  have 
left  in  a state  of  nearly  universal  neglect  tliis 
part  of  security.  'I'lie  [diysical  evil  natur;illy 
enough  taken  as  a measure  of  the  impoi  taiico 
of  the  crime,  was  nearly  nothing,  ami  the 
dist:int  conserjiiences  esc;iped thcine.vpcricnco 
of  lliose  who  cstahlislieil  the  law<.  The 
duel  jirescntetl  itself  to  supply  this  omission. 
'I'liis  is  not  the  place  tor  im|uiiiiig  into  the 
origin,  and  examining  the  changes  and  whim- 
sicalities apparent  in  this  practice.^  It  is 
enough  that  the  practice  of  duelling  exists, 
u)id  that,  in  fact,  it  a|)plics  itself  as  a remedy, 
and  serves  to  restrain  the  enormity  of  the 
disorder,  which,  without  it,  would  result 
from  the  negligence  of  the  htws. 

This  practice  once  established,  the  follow- 
ing are  its  direct  conseqneneos  : — 

I'lie  first  clfeet  of  dnelling  is  to  make  (he 
evil  of  the  offence  in  a gre:it  measure  to 
cease  ; that  is  to  say,  the  shame  which  results 
from  the  insult.  The  olfended  person  is  no 
longer  in  that  misorahlc  condition  in  wliieh 
his  weakness  exposes  liim  to  the  outrages  of 
the  insolent,  and  the  contempt  of  all.  He  is 
delivered  from  a condition  of  continual  fear. 

sive  words,  being  vague,  do  not  admit  of  being 
so  dealt  with. 

^ lUany  circumst:ince.s  concurred  in  the  age  of 
cliivalry  to  the  establishment  of  duelling.  Tour- 
naments, single  combats  fashioned  by  glory,  de- 
signed as  amusements,  led  naturally  to  challenges 
of  honour.  The  idea  of  a particular  Providence, 
derived  from  Christianity,  led  to  the  interroga- 
tion of  Divine  .Instice  in  this  manner,  and  to 
the  reference  of  quarrels  toils  decision. 

Ncvcrtheles.s,  long  before  the  era  of  Chris- 
tianity, duelling  was  established  in  Spain  as  a 
mode  of  trial.  The  following  passage  from  Livy 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  question: — “ Qiiiihnn 
dixjiiitinido  controversius  fimrc  iirqiiirraiit 
aiit  uolucravt^  pacto  hitrr  sc,  nt  -cictorem  res 
scquerctur  fa  ro  dccrcvcrunt.  Quinn  verbis  dis- 
ccptiirc  Sapiu  vcllci,  ac  sedare  iras:  negatnm 
id  umbo  diccrc  communibiis  cognuiis;  ncc  aliuin 
dcorum  huinintimve  quum  jMarlem  se  jiidiccm, 
habituros  cssc."  Bookxxviii.  sec.  21. 
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Tlie  stain  which  the  affront  had  imprinted 
on  his  honour  is  effaced  ; and  if  the  challenge 
have  immediately  followed  the  insult,  this 
stain  will  not  even  have  made  any  impression  : 
it  will  have  had  no  time  to  fix  itself ; for  the 
dishonour  consists  not  in  receiving  an  insult, 
but  in  submitting  to  it. 

H'he  second  effect  of  duelling  is  to  act  as 
a punishment,  and  to  oppose  itself  to  the  re- 
production of  like  offences.  Each  new  ex- 
ample is  a promulgation  of  the  penal  laws  of 
honour,  and  reminds  every  one  that  he  cannot 
be  guilty  of  such  offensive  proceedings,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  the  consequences  of 
a private  combat ; that  is  to  say,  to  the  danger 
of  undergoing,  accoi  ding  to  the  event  of  the 
duel,  either  different  degrees  of  afflictive  pu- 
nishments, or  even  the  punishment  of  death. 
Hence,  the  courageous  individual  who,  during 
the  silence  of  the  laws,  exposes  himself  in  or- 
der to  punish  an  insult,  secures  the  general 
security  by  exposing  his  owm. 

But,  considered  as  a punishment,  duelling 
is  extremely  defective. 

1.  It  is  not  a method  which  can  be  em- 
ployed by  every  body.  There  are  numerous 
classes  who  cannot  participate  in  the  pro- 
tection which  it  yields;  as  women,  children, 
old  persons,  invalids,  and  those  who,  from 
defect  in  courage,  cannot  resolve  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shame  at  the  price  of 
so  great  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a 
peculiarity  with  respect  to  this  point  of 
honour,  worthy  of  its  feudal  origin,  the 
superior  classes  have  not  admitted  those  be- 
low them  to  the  equality  of  duelling  : the 
countryman,  outraged  by  a gentleman,  can- 
not obtain  this  satisfaction.  The  insult,  in 
this  case,  may  have  less  weighty  effects,  but 
it  is  yet  an  insult,  and  an  evil  without  a 
remedy.  In  all  these  respects,  duelling,  con- 
sidered as  a punishment,  is  found  ineffi- 
cacionn. 

2.  It  is  not  always  even  a punishment,  be- 
cause 0[)inion  attaches  to  it  a reward  which 
may  appear  to  many  stiperior  to  all  its  dan- 
gers. This  reward  is  the  honour  attached  to 
this  proof  of  courage ; an  honour  which  has 
often  given  greater  attractions  to  duelling 
than  its  inconveniences  have  had  power  to 
overcome.  There  has  been  a period  during 
which  it  formed  part  of  the  character  of  a 
gallant  man  to  have  fought  at  least  once.  A 
look,  an  inattention,  a preference,  a suspicion 
of  rivalry  — any  thing  was  sufficient  to  men 
who  only  sought  a pretence,  and  esteemed 
themselves  a thousand  times  repaid  for  the 
perils  they  bad  run,  by  the  applause  they  ob- 
tained from  both  sexes,  with  whom,  from 
different  reasons,  bravery  is  equally  in  favour. 
In  this  respect,  the  punishment,  amalgamated 
M'ith  the  reward,  loses  its  true  penal  cha- 
racter, and  in  another  manner  becomes  in- 
i^fficacious. 
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3.  Duelling,  considered  as  a punishment,  is 
also  defective  from  its  excess  ; or,  according 
to  the  proper  expression,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  it  is  too  expenswe  a 
punishment.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  often 
null,  but  it  may  be  capital.  Between  these 
extremes  of  every  thing  and  nothing,  the 
individual  is  exposed  to  all  the  intermediate 
degrees— wounds,  scars,  mutilations,  maim- 
ing, or  loss  of  limbs.  It  is  clear,  that  if  a 
choice  could  be  made  with  respect  to  satis- 
faction for  offences  of  this  kind,  a preference 
would  be  given  to  a punishment  less  uncertain 
and  less  hazardous,  which  should  not  extend 
to  the  loss  ot  life,  nor  be  altogether  null. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  this  penal 
justice,  which  belongs  only  to  duelling : 
costly  to  the  aggressor,  it  is  no  less  so  to  the 
party  injured.*  The  offended  party  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  right  to  punish  the 
offender,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
punishment  which  ho  prepares  for  him  ; and 
even  with  a manifest  disadvantage,  for  the 
chance  is  naturally  in  favour  of  him  who  has 
been  able  to  choose  his  man  before  exposing 
himself.  Hence  this  punishment  is  at  the 
same  time  e.rpemive  and  ill  founded. 

4.  Another  particular  inconvenience  of 
this  duelling  jurisprudence  is,  that  it  aggra- 
vates the  evil  of  the  offence  itself,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  revenge  is  not  sought, 
unless  the  impossibility  of  seeking  it  is 
acknowledged.  Has  the  offended  party  re- 
fused to  have  recourse  to  it,  he  is  forced  to 
convict  himself  of  two  capital  faults,  — want 
of  courage  and  want  of  honour  ; want  of 
that  virtue  which  protects  society,  and  with- 
out which  it  could  not  maintain  itself, — and 
want  of  sensibility  to  the  love  of  reputation, 
one  of  the  grand  foundations  of  morality. 
The  offended  party  finds  himself,  thcrelbre, 
under  the  laws  of  duelling,  in  a worse  .si- 
tuation than  if  it  did  not  exist ; because  if 
he  refuse  this  sad  remedy,  it  is  converted 
into  poison  for  him. 

5.  If,  in  certain  cases,  duelling,  in  quality 
of  punishment,  be  not  so  inefficacious  as  it 
seems  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  only  because  an 
innocent  individual  exposes  himself  to  a pu- 
nishment, which  consequently  is  ill  founded. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  persons  who,  from  some 
infirmity  arising  from  sex,  age,  or  health, 
cannot  employ  this  means  of  defence.  They 
have  no  resource,  in  this  condition  of  indi- 
vidual  weakness,  except  as  chance  give.s 
them  a protector,  who  has  at  the  same  time 
the  will  and  the  power  to  expose  his  own 


• The  Japanese  surpass  in  this  respect  the 
men  of  honour  of  modern  Europe.  The  Euro- 
pean, for  the  chance  of  killing  bis  adversary, 
gives  him  a reciprocal  and  equal  chance.  The 
Japanese,  for  the  chance  of  leading  him  to  tip 
up  his  own  belly,  begins  by  setting  him  the  ex- 
ample. 
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person,  aiul  romhat  in  their  stead.  It  is 
tliiis  that  a hii^harul,  a lover,  a brother,  may 
take  upon  themselves  the  injury  done  to  a 
^vifi■,  a mistress,  a sister  ; and  in  tliis  case, 
if  the  duel  becomes  an  cflicacious  protection, 
it  is  only  by  comiiromising  the  security  of  a 
third  person,  who  finds  himself  charged  with 
a quarrel  for  a matter  to  which  ho  is  a 
stranger,  and  with  respect  to  which  he  could 
c.wrcisi;  no  inliuence. 

It  is  certaiu  that,  considering  duelling  as 
a branch  ol  (a'lial  justice,  it  is  an  absurd  and 
moii'trous  [iractice;  but  altogether  absurd, 
and  aliogether  monstrous  as  it  is,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  it  accomplishes  its  princi- 
pal object  — it  v.ntirchj  elfiirea  the  Staiu  lehirh 
an  inxnlt  imiirinli>  upon  honour.  Ordinary 
moralists,  in  coiiilemning  public  opinion  upon 
thi'  ])oint,  only  serve  to  confirm  the  fact.  But 
whether,  on  account  of  this  result,  duelling 
be  justifiable  or  not,  is  of  no  importance:  the 
|iractice  e.tists,  and  it  has  its  cause.  It  is 
essential  to  the  legislator  to  discover  it:  a 
phenomenon  so  interesting  ought  not  to  re- 
main unknown  to  him. 

'I’lie  insult,  we  have  said,  causes  him  who 
is  the  object  of  it  to  be  considered  as  degraded 
by  his  weakness  and  his  cowardice.  Always 
placed  between  an  affront  and  a reproach,  he 
can  no  longer  march  with  an  equal  step  with 
other  men,  and  pretend  to  the  same  regards; 
but  when,  after  this  insult,  I present  myself 
to  my  adversary,  and  consent  to  risk  in  a com- 
bat my  life  against  his,  I rise,  by  this  act,  from 
the  humiliation  into  which  I had  fallen.  If  I 
die,  I am  thereby  at  least  set  free  from  the 
public  contempt,  and  from  the  insolent  domi- 
nation of  my  enemy.  If  he  die,  I am  thereby 
free,  and  the  guilty  is  punished.  If  he  be  only 
wounded,  it  is  a sufficient  lesson  for  him,  and 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  imitate  him. 
Am  I wounded  myself,  or  are  neither  of  us 
wounded?  The  combat  is  not  useless:  it 
always  produces  its  effect.  My  enemy  finds 
that  he  cannot  reiterate  his  injuries,  but  at 
the  risk  of  his  Life:  I am  not  a passive  being 
wliicli  can  be  outrag'ed  with  impunity:  my 
courage  protects  me  nearly  as  much  as  the 
law  would  have  done,  if  it  had  punished  such 
offences  with  an  afflictive  or  capital  punish- 
ment. 

But  if,  when  this  method  of  satisfaction  is 
oiH'u  to  me,  I patiently  endure  ati  insult,  I 
render  myself  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
j)uhlic,  because,  by  such  conduct,  there  is  dis- 
covered, on  my  part,  a fund  (>f  timidity;  and 
timidity  is  one  of  the  greatest  imperfections 
in  tile  character  of  a man.  A coward  has  al- 
ways been  an  object  of  contempt. 

But  ought  this  defect  of  courage  to  be 
classed  among  the  vices?  The  opinion  which 
despises  cowardice,  is  it  a hurtful  or  useful 
prejudice? 

It  will  be  doubted  by  few  but  that  this 
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opinion  is  conformed  to  the  general  interest, 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  first  wish  ol  every 
individual  is  for  his  own  preservation.  Cou- 
rage is  more  or  less  a factitious  quality  — a 
social  virtue,  which  owes  to  public  esteem, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  its  birth  and 
its  increase.  A momentary  ardour  may  be 
kindled  by  anger,  but  a tranquil  and  sustained 
courage  is  only  formed  and  nourished  under 
the  happy  infiuenees  of  honour.  The  con- 
tempt which  is  felt  for  cowardice  is  not,  then, 
a useless  sentiment ; the  suffering  which  re- 
hounds  upon  cowards,  is  not  a punishment 
lavished  in  pure  loss.  The  existence  of  the 
body  politic  depends  upon  the  courage  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  The  external 
security  of  the  state  against  its  rivals,  depends 
on  the  courage  of  its  warriors:  the  interna, 
security  of  the  state  against  these  warriors 
themselves,  depends  upon  the  courage  spread 
among  the  mass  of  the  other  citizens.  In  a 
word,  courage  is  the  public  soul,  the  tutelary 
genius,  the  sacred  palladium,  by  which  alone 
a peoide  can  secure  itself  from  all  the  mi- 
series of  servitude,  can  retain  the  condition 
of  manhood,  and  not  fall  below  the  brutes 
themselves.  But  the  more  courage  shall  be 
honoured,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
courageous  men,  the  more  will  cowardice 
be  despised,  and  the  fewer  cowards  will 
there  be. 

This  is  not  all : he  who,  being  able  to  fight, 
endures  an  insult,  not  only  discovers  his 
timidity  — he  also  rebels  against  the  po))ular 
sanction,  which  has  established  the  law,  and 
shows  himself,  in  an  essential  point,  indiffer- 
ent to  reputation.  But  the  popular  sanction 
is  the  most  active  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
principle  of  utility,  the  most  powerful  and 
least  dangerous  ally  of  the  political  sanc- 
tion. If,  then,  the  laws  of  the  popular  sanc- 
tion agree  in  general  with  the  laws  of  utility, 
the  more  a man  is  sensible  of  reputation, 
the  more  his  character  is  ready  to  conform 
itself  to  virtue  — the  less  his  sensibility  in 
this  respect,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  the  se- 
duction of  every  vice. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  discussion?  In 
the  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  laws,  till 
the  present  time,  have  left  the  honour  of  the 
citizens,  he  who  endures  an  insult,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  satisfaction  which  pub- 
lic opinion  prescribes  to  him,  by  thus  acting 
exhibits  himself  as  reduced  to  a state  of  hu- 
miliating dependence,  and  exposed  to  receive 
an  indefinite  series  of  affronts : he  exhibits 
himself  as  devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  courage, 
which  produces  general  security,  and,  indeed, 
as  devoid  of  sensibility  to  reputation — sensi- 
bility, protectrix  of  all  the  virtues,  and  safe- 
guard against  all  the  vices. 

In  examining  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  insults,  it  appears  to  me,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  to  be  good  and  useful ! and 
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the  successive  changes  which  it  has  made  in 
the  practice  of  duels,  have  brought  them  more 
and  more  into  conformity  with  the  principle 
of  utility.  The  public  would  do  wrong,  or, 
rather,  its  folly  would  be  manifest,  if,  being 
the  spectator  of  an  insult,  it  immediately 
passed  a decree  of  inhuny  against  the  party 
insulted.  But  this  it  does  not  do : this 
degree  of  infamy  takes  place  only  when  the 
party  insulted  rebels  against  the  laws  of 
honour,  and  himself  signs  the  decision  of  his 
degradation  from  manhood. 

The  public  is  in  general*  right  in  this  sys- 
tem : the  real  wrong  is  on  the  side  of  the 
laws.  First  wrong ; the  allowing  this  anarchy 
to  subsist  with  regard  to  insults,  which  has 
rendered  a recurrence  to  this  whimsical  and 
mischievous  method  necessary.  Second  wrong; 
the  having  wished  to  oppose  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  duelling — an  imperfect,  but 
the  only  remedy.  Third  wrong ; the  having 
oj)posed  it,  only  by  disproportioned  and  in- 
efficacious means. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RFMEDIEJFOR  OFFENCES  AGAINST  HONOUR. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  methods  of  satis- 
faction for  offended  honour ; the  reasons  which 
justify  them  will  follow. 

Offences  against  honour  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : Verbal  insults — Corporal 
insults — Insulting  threats.  The  punishment 
analogous  to  the  offence  ought  to  operate,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a means  of  satisfaction  for 
the  party  injured. 

List  of  these  Pu7iishments. 

1.  Simple  Admonition. 

2.  Reading  of  the  sentence  against  the  of- 

fender, by  himself,  in  a loud  voice. 

3.  The  offender  kneeling  before  the  party 

injured. 

4.  Speech  of  humiliation  which  is  prescribed 

to  him. 

5.  Emblematical  robes  (with  which  he  may 

be  dressed  in  particular  cases.) 

• Does  the  public  know  the  reason  which  it 
has  for  its  opinion  ? Is  it  guided  by  the  principle 
of  utility,  or  by  a mechanical  imitation  and  an 
ill  developed  instinct?  Does  he  who  fights,  act 
from  an  enlightened  view  of  his  own  and  the 
general  interest?  These  are  questions  more  cu- 
rious than  useful.  The  following  observation 
may  serve  to  resolve  them.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  guided  by  the  presence  of  certain  motives, 
it  is  another  thing  to  perceive  their  influence. 
There  is  no  action  or  judgment  without  motive, 
no  effect  without  a cause.  But  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  influence  which  a motive  has  over 
us,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  direct  the  mind 
upon  itself,  and  to  anatomize  its  thoughts:  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  mind  as  it  were  into  two 
p.vrts,  of  which  the  one  is  to  be  occupied  in  ob- 
serving the  other;  a difficult  operation,  of  which, 
from  want  of  exercise,  few  persons  are  capable. 


6.  Emblematical  masks,  with  a snake's 

head  in  cases  of  fraud  — with  a Mag- 
pie’s or  a Parrot’s  head  in  cases  of  te- 
merity. 

7.  The  witnesses  of  the  insult,  summoned 

to  be  witnesses  of  the  reparation. 

8.  The  individuals  whose  good  opinion  is  of 

importance  to  the  offender,  summonetl 
to  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

9.  Publicity  of  the  judgment,  by  the  choice 

of  the  place,  concourse  of  spectators, 
the  printing,  the  placarding,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sentence. 

10.  Banishment,  more  or  less  long,  whetner 

from  the  presence  of  the  party  injured, 

or  from  that  of  his  friends For  an 

insult  offered  in  a public  place,  as  a 
market,  theatre,  or  church,  banishment 
from  these  places. 

11.  Fora  corporal  insult,  similar  infliction, 

either  by  the  party  injured,  or,  at  his 
choice,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

12.  For  an  insult  offered  to  a woman,  the 

man  might  be  muffled  up  in  tlie  head- 
dress of  a woman,  and  the  like  insult 
might  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  hand 
of  a woman. 

Many  of  these  methods  arc  new,  and  some 
of  them  may  appear  singular : but  new  met  hods 
are  necessary,  since  experience  has  shown  the 
insufficiency  of  the  old  ones;  whilst,  as  to 
their  apparent  singularity,  it  is  by  this  that 
they  are  adapted  to  their  end,  and  designed, 
by  their  analogy,  to  transfer  to  the  insolent 
offender  the  contempt  which  he  wished  to 
fix  upon  the  innocent.  These  methods  are 
numerous  and  varied,  that  they  may  coire- 
spond  with  the  number  and  variety  of  offences 
of  this  kind  — that  they  may  be  adafited  to 
the  gravity  of  the  cases,  and  furnish  suitable 
reparations  to  the  different  social  distinctions; 
for  it  is  not  proper  to  treat  in  the  same  man- 
ner an  insult  offered  to  a common  person  and 
to  a magistrate,  to  an  ecclesiastic  and  to  a mili- 
tary man,  to  a young  and  to  an  old  person. 
All  this  parade  of  speeches,  attitudes,  em- 
blems, forms,  solemn  or  grotesque,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  cases ; in  a word, 
these  public  satisfactions  converted  into 
shows,  would  furnish  to  the  injured  party 
actual  pleasures,  and  pleasures  of  remem- 
brance, which  would  compensate  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the  insult. 

Observe,  that  the  injury  havingbeen  caused 
by  some  mechanical  means,  it  is  proper  that 
similar  mechanical  means  should  be  employed 
in  the  reparation,  otherwise  it  will  not  strike 
the  imagination  in  the  same  manner,  and  will 
be  incomplete. 

Has  the  offender  employed  a certain  kind 
of  injury  for  turning  the  public  contempt 
upon  his  adversary?  it  is  proper  to  employ 
an  analogous  kind  of  injury  to  turn  this  con- 
tempt upon  himself.  The  scat  of  the  evil 
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is  in  opinion:  it  is  in  opinion  that  tlie  re- 
nicfiv  must  he  found.  The  wounds  ot  this 
of  Tele[ihcus  can  only  be  cui-ed  by  tlie 
tmi<  b of  tlie  same  lance  : it  is  an  embleni 
of  tlie  operations  of  justice  in  matters  of 
honour.  Mas  the  mischief  arisen  from  an 
affront  ? it  is  onlv  liv  an  allront  that  it  can  be 


repaired.  r • c 

Let  us  trace  tlic  olTect  of  a satisfaction  of 
tliis  kind.  Tlie  party  injured  is  reduced  to 
a state  of  intolerable  inferiority  before  his 
ae-p-ressor;  can  no  longer  meet  him  with  se- 
curity in  the  same  place,  and  sees  in  the 
future  onlv  a jirospect  of  rc[)catcd  injuries; 
but  immediately  after  the  legal  reparation, 
lie  n'i'ains  what  he  had  lost,  he  walks  with 
security,  erect,  and  acquires  even  a positive 
superiority  over  his  adver.*ary.  How  is  this 
chaiiee  produced  V It  is  because  he  is  no 
longer  seen  as  a foehle  and  miserable  being, 
who  may  be  trampled  under  foot:  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  is  become  his.  No  one 
will  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  insult  of  which 
the  puiiislimeiit  has  had  so  much  eclat.  His 
oppressor,  who  appeared  for  a moment  to  over- 
top him,  has  fallen  from  his  car  of  triumph; 
the  punishment  he  has  undergone  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  witnesses,  proves  that  he 
is  not  more  to  be  feared  than  another  man; 
and  there  remains  nothing  of  his  violence  but 
the  remembrance  of  its  chastisement.  What 
ran  the  otfeiided  party  desire  more?  If  he 
had  the  strength  of  a gladiator,  where  would 
be  the  advantage  ? 

If  legislators  had  always  properly  applied 
this  system  of  satisfactions,  there  would  have 
been  no  duels,  which  have  only  been,  and 
still  are,  a supplement  to  the  insiifllciency  of 
the  laws.  In  proportion  as  this  void  in  legis- 
lation is  filled  up  by  measures  suited  to  the 
protection  of  honour,  the  use  of  duels  will 
diminish;  and  they  will  cease  entirely,  when 
these  honorary  satisfactions  agree  exactly 
with  o[)iuion,  and  are  faithfully  administered. 
In  former  times,  duels  have  been  employed  as 
a means  of  decision  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
in  which  it  would  be  most  highly  ridiculous 
now  to  employ  them.  A lawyer,  who  should 
send  a challenge  to  his  antagonist  in  order  to 
prove  a title,  or  establish  a right,  would  be 
esteemed  a fool : in  the  twelfth  century,  this 
method  would  have  been  esteemed  valid. 
Whence  arises  this  change  ? From  the  same 
cause  which  has  by  degrees  been  operating 
in  jurisprudence.  Justice,  by  becoming  en- 
lightened, and  establishing  laws  and  forms  of 
procedure,  has  olfered  methods  of  redress 
preferable  to  that  of  duelling.*  The  same 
cause  wall  produce  the  same  effects.  So  soon 
as  the  law  shall  offer  a remedy  for  offences 
against  honour,  there  will  be  no  temptation 


to  have  recourse  to  an  equivocal  and  danger- 
ous proceeding.  Does  any  one  love  suffer- 
ing and  death  ? Certainly  not.  This  senti- 
nient  is  equally  a stranger  to  the  heart  of  the 
coward  and  of  the  hero.  It  is  the  silence  of 
the  laws  — it  is  the  neglect  of  justice,  which 
obliges  the  \\'ise  man  to  protect  himself  bv 
this  sad,  but  sole  resource. 

In  order  that  honorary  satisfaction  may 
have  all  the  extent  and  force  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  the  definition  of  offences  against 
honour  should  have  sufficient  latitude  to 
embrace  them  all.  It  should  follow  public 
opinion  step  by  step  — should  be  its  faithful 
interpreter  ; every  thing  which  it  regards  as 
an  attack  upon  honour  should  be  regarded  as 
such.  A w’ord,  a gesture,  a look,  is  cither 
of  them  regarded  by  the  public  as  an  insult. 
This  word,  this  gesture,  this  look,  should 
suffice,  injustice,  to  constitute  it  an  offence. 
The  intention  to  injure  constitutes  the  in- 
jury. Every  thing  directed  toward  a man, 
to  express  or  to  attract  contempt  towards 
him,  is  an  insult,  and  ought  to  have  its  re- 
paration. 

It  is  said  that  these  insulting  signs,  doubt- 
ful in  their  nature,  fugitive,  and  often  ima- 
ginary, would  be  too  difficult  to  be  floscribed, 
and  that  some  suspicious  cliaracteis,  seeing 
an  insult  w’here  there  was  none,  w'ould  cause 
the  innocent  to  undergo  undeserved  punish- 
ments. 

This  danger  is  null,  because  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  easily  traced  between  real 
and  imaginary  injury.  It  is  sufficient,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  complainant,  to  interrogate 
the  defendant  respecting  his  intention,  “ Did 
you  design,  by  what  you  have  said  or  done, 
to  mark  such  an  one  wdth  contempt  ?”  If 
he  deny  it,  his  answer,  true  or  fiilse,  is  suf- 
ficient to  clear  the  honour  of  him  who  has 
been,  or  believes  himself  to  have  been,  of- 
fended. For,  has  the  injury  itself  been  only 
slightly  equivocal?  to  deny  it,  is  to  have  re- 
course to  a lie,  to  acknowledge  his  fault, 
to  disclose  his  fear  and  his  weakness  — in  a 
wmrd,  it  is  to  perform  an  act  of  inferiority, 
and  to  humiliate  himself  before  his  adversary. 

In  forming  the  catalogue  of  offences  which 
possess  the  character  of  insults,  there  are  ne- 
cessary exceptions:  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
include  in  the  decree  of  proscription  useful 
acts  of  public  censure  — the  exercise  of  the 
power  (jf  tlie  popular  sanction.  The  autho- 
rity necessary  for  correction  and  reprimand 
must  be  reserved  to  friends  and  superiors. 
The  freedom  of  history  and  of  criticism  must 
be  secured. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


• It  was  in  1.^5  that  Phillipne  le  Bel  abolished 
duelling  in  civil  cases.  He  had  rendered  the  par- 
liament sedentary  at  Paris,  and  done  much  for 
tlie  establishment  of  judicid  order. 


OF  VINDICTIVE  SATISFACTION. 

This  subject  does  not  demand  many  parti- 
cular rules  — every  species  of  satisfaction 
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naturally  bringing  in  its  train  a punishment 
to  the  defendant,  a pleasure  of  vengeance  for 
the  party  injured. 

This  pleasure  is  a gain  : it  recals  the  riddle 
of  Samson  ; it  is  the  sweet  which  comes  out 
of  the  strong  ; it  is  the  honey  gathered  from 
the  carcase  of  the  lion.  Produced  without 
expense,  net  result  of  an  operation  necessary 
on  other  accounts,  it  is  an  enjoyment  to  he 
cultivated  as  well  as  any  other  ; for  the  plea- 
sure of  vengeance,  considered  abstractedly, 
is,  like  every  other  pleasure,  only  good  in  it- 
self. It  is  innocent  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  laws  ; it  becomes 
criminal  at  the  moment  it  breaks  them.  It 
is  not  vengeance,  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  malignant  and  most  dangerous 
passion  of  the  human  heart ; it  is  antipathy, 
it  is  intolerance  : these  are  the  enmities  of 
pride,  of  prejudice,  of  religion,  and  of  poli- 
tics. In  a word,  that  enmity  is  not  dangerous 
which  has  foundation,  but  that  which  is  with- 
out a legitimate  cause. 

Useful  to  the  individual,  this  motive  is 
also  useful  to  the  public,  or,  to  speak  more 
Correctly,  necessary.  It  is  this  vindictive 
satisfaction  which  often  unties  the  tongue  of 
the  witnesses  ; it  is  this  which  generally  ani- 
mates the  breast  of  the  accuser,  and  engages 
him  in  the  service  of  justice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trouble,  the  expenses,  the  enmities, 
to  which  it  exposes  him  ; it  is  this  which 
overcomes  the  public  pity  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  Take  away  this  spring,  the 
machinery  of  the  laws  will  no  longer  move, 
or  at  least  the  tribunals  will  only  obtain  ser- 
vices for  money — a means  which  is  not  only 
burthensome  to  society,  but  also  exposed  to 
very  strong  objections. 

Some  commonplace  moralists,  always  the 
dupes  of  words,  cannot  understand  this  truth. 
I'he  desire  of  vengeance  is  odious  ; all  satis- 
faction drawn  from  this  source  is  vicious  ; 
forgiveness  of  injuries  is  the  noblest  of  vir- 
tues. Doubtless,  implacable  characters,  whom 
no  satisfaction  can  soften,  are  hateful,  and 
ought  to  be  so.  The  forgiveness  of  injuries 
is  a virtue  necessary  to  humanity ; but  it  is 
only  a virtue  when  justice  has  done  its  work, 
when  it  has  furnished  or  refused  a satisfac- 
tion. Before  this,  to  forgive  injuries  is  to 
invite  their  perpetration  — is  to  he,  not  the 
friend,  but  the  enemy  of  society.  What  could 
wickedness  desire  more,  than  an  arrangement 
by  which  offences  should  be  always  followed 
by  pardon  ? 

’ What,  then,  ought  to  be  done,  with  the 
intention  of  yielding  this  vindictive  satisfac- 
tion ? It  is  proper  to  do  every  thing  which 
justice  requires  to  answer  the  ends  of  the 
other  satisfactions,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
the  offence  : nothing  more  is  required.  The 
least  excess  set  apart  for  this  object  would 
be  an  evil  in  pure  waste.  Inflict  the  punish- 
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ment  which  is  deserved,  and  the  injured  party 
may  draw  from  it  the  degree  of  enjoyment 
which  his  situation  yields,  and  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible. 

however,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
gravity  of  the  punishment  on  this  particular 
account,  certain  modifications  may  be  given 
to  it,  in  accordance  with  what  may  be  su|). 
()osed  the  feelings  of  the  injured  party,  re- 
gard being  had  to  his  situation  and  the  species 
of  offence.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  chapter  ; otiiers 
will  be  shown  in  connexion  with  the  choice 
of  punishments. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

OF  SUBSTITUTIVE  SATISFACTION,  OH  AT  TUB 
EXl’ENSF.  OF  A THIRD  PARTY. 

In  the  most  common  case,  it  is  upon  the 
author  of  the  evil  that  the  expense  of  satis- 
faction ouglit  to  be  fixed.  Why  ? because, 
when  fixed  in  this  manner,  it  tends,  in  quality 
of  punishment,  to  prevent  the  evil,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  frequency  of  the  offence : fixed 
upon  another  individual,  it  would  not  have 
this  effect. 

Does  this  reason  no  longer  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  respondent?  does  it  apjily 
to  another  in  default  of  the  first?  The  law 
of  responsibility  ought  to  be  modified  in  con- 
sequence ; or,  in  other  terms,  a third  person 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  instead  of  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  when  he  cannot  fur- 
nish the  satisfaction,  and  when  the  oblignition 
imposed  upon  this  third  party  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  offence. 

This  may  happen  in  the  follovidiig  cases;  — 

1.  Responsibility  of  a master  for  his  servant. 


2  a guardian  for  his  ward. 

3  a father  for  his  children. 

4  a mother  for  her  children, 

in  quality  of  tutor. 

5  a husband  for  his  wife. 

0 an  innocent  person,  who 

profits  by  the  offence. 


1.  Responsibility  of  a Master  for  his 
Servant. 

This  responsibility  is  founded  upon  two 
reasons  ; the  one  of  security,  the  other  of 
equality.  The  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
master  acts  as  a punishment,  and  diminishes 
the  chanee  of  similar  misfortunes.  He  is  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  character  and  watch- 
ing over  the  conduct  of  those  for  whom  he 
is  answerable.  The  law  makes  him  an  in- 
spector of  police,  a domestic  magi-strate,  by 
rendering  him  answerable  for  their  impru- 
dence. 

Besides,  the  condition  of  master  almost 
necessarily  supposes  a certain  fortune  ; the 
circumstance  of  being  the  party  injured,  the 
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o1ii(>ct  of  the  misfortimo,  supposes  uo  siirli 
when  there  is  an  inevitable  evil  to  be 
Borne  by  one  of  two  persons,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  its  weiffht  should  be  thrown 
upon  him  who  is  host  able  to  bear  it. 

This  responsibility  may  have  certain  inron- 
vcniences;  but  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  meon- 
venieriees  would  be  still  greater.  Did  a 
master  wi4i  to  eomir.it  waste  on  iLe  lands 
of  his  neighbour,  — to  expose  him  to  some 
aeeident,  — to  wreak  his  vengeanre  on  him,  — 
to  make'him  live  in  eontinual  uneasiness,  he 
need  onlv  ehoosc  some  vicious  servants,  whom 
he  might  instigate  to  serve  his  passions  and 
his  enmities,  without  commanding  any  thing, 
without  being  their  accomplice,  or  without 
it  being  possible  to  find  proofs  ot  it ; always 
ready  to  urge  them  on,  or  to  disavow  them,  he 
miglit  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  de- 
signs. and  run  no  risk  himselK*  By  showing 
them  a little  more  than  ordinary  confidence — 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  attachment  and 
devofedness,  of  their  servile  vanity,  there  is 
nothing  which  he  may  not  obtain  by  general 
iiwtigations,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
danger  of  directing  any  thing  in  particular ; 
and  he  would  rejoice  with  impunity  over  the 
evil  which  he  had  done  by  the  hand  of  otliers. 
“ Unhappy  that  I am!”  cried  Henry  the 
Second,  one  day,  vexed  with  the  haughtiness 
of  an  insolent  prelate:  “ what!  so  many  ser- 
vants who  boast  of  their  zeal,  and  not  one 
who  will  avenge  me?”  The  efifect  of  this 
imprudent  or  criminal  apostrophe  was  the 
murder  of  the  archbishop. 

But  that  which  essentially  diminishes  for 
the  master  the  danger  of  his  resjionsibility, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  servant.  The 
real  author  of  the  mischief,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  the  first  to  bear  its 
disagreealde  consequences,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
that  the  negligent  or  vicious  servant  may  not 
be  able  coolly  to  say.  when  doing  mischief, 
“ It  is  my  master's  afiTair.  and  not  mine.” 

Besides,  the  responsibility  of  the  master  is 
not  always  the  same:  it  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  many  circumstances,  which  ought 
to  be  examined  with  attention. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
degree  of  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  master  and  the  servant.  Is  he  a day-la- 
bourer, or  a man  engaged  by  the  year  ? — 
a workman  out  of  doors,  or  one  dwelling  in 
the  house  ? — an  apprentice  or  a slave  ? It  is 
clear,  that  the  stronger  the  connexion  is,  the 
more  his  responsibility  ought  to  be  increased. 

• 1 here  arc  many  methods  of  doing  evil  by 
means  of  another,  without  any  trace  of  comjili- 
city.  I have  heard  it  said  by  a French  coun- 
sellor. that  when  the  parliaments  wished  to  save 
a guilty  person,  they  designedly  chose  some  un- 
skilful wrson  as  a reporter,  hoping  that  his 
unskilfulness  would  give  birth  to  some  means 
of  nullity.  This  was  truly  employing  ingenuity 
in  die  service  of  prevarication. 


An  agent  is  less  dependent  upon  his  principal 
than  a lackey  upon  his  master. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
nature  of  the  work  on  which  the  servant  is 
employed.  The  presumptions  against  the 
master  are  less  strong,  with  regard  to  work 
in  which  his  interest  would  be  liable  to  sutfer 
from  tlie  fault  of  his  agents,  and  they  would 
be  stronger  in  the  contrary  <'ase.  In  the  first 
case,  the  master  has  already  a sufficient  mo- 
tive for  exercising  his  superintendence:  in 
tlie  second,  he  eaiinot  have  this  motive;  the 
law  must  supply  it. 

3.  'i'he  respoMsihility  of  the  master  is 
much  greater,  if  the  mischief  have  happened 
on  account  of  his  service,  or  during  such  ser- 
vice ; because  it  is  to  lie  presumed  that  he 
may  have  directed  it,  that  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  the  event,  and  that  he  might  have 
watched  over  his  servants  at  this  time,  more 
easily  than  during  the  hours  ot  tlieir  liberty. 

There  is  0!ie  case  which  seems  exceedingly 
to  reduce,  even  if  it  does  not  altogether  de- 
stroy, the  strongest  reason  for  resiionsihility, 
when  the  mischief  has  for  its  cause  a serious 
offence,  accompanied  consequently  by  a pro- 
portional punishment.  If  my  servant,  for 
example,  having  a personal  quarrel  with  my 
neighbour,  set  fire  to  his  granaries,  ought  I 
to  he  answerable  for  a damage  that  I could 
not  hinder?  If  the  madman  do  not  dread 
being  banged,  will  he  dread  being  driven  from 
my  service  ? 

Snell  are  the  presumptions  wliieh  serve  as 
a foundation  for  responsibility  ; presumption 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  pre- 
sumption of  superior  wealth  on  the  [lart  of 
the  master  above  the  party  injured,  &c.  ; hut 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  pre- 
sumptions are  nothing,  when  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  facts.  An  accident,  for  example, 
has  happened  by  the  overturning  of  a car- 
riage. Nothing  is  known  of  the  party  injured. 
It  is  presumed  that  he  is  in  a situation  to 
receive  an  indemnity  from  its  owner,  who.  it 
is  presumed,  is  in  a condition  to  bear  tlie  loss. 
Blit  what  becomes  of  this  presumption,  when 
it  is  known  that  this  owner  is  a poor  farmer, 
and  tlie  party  injured  a wealtliy  noble?  that 
the  first  would  be  ruined  if  lie  had  to  pay 
the  indemnity,  which  is  of  little  couscfiucnce 
to  the  other,  lienee  presumptions  ought  to 
guide,  but  tliey  ought  never  to  enslave.  The 
legislator  ought  to  consult  tliem  in  estab- 
lishing general  rules,  but  he  ought  to  allow 
the  judge  to  modify  their  application  accord- 
ing to  individual  cases. 

The  general  rule  establishes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  master  ; but  the  judge,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  circuinstaiices,  should 
change  this  arrangement,  and  cause  the  weight 
of  the  loss  to  fall  upon  the  true  author  of  the 
evil. 

By  leaving  to  the  judge  the  greatest  lati- 
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tude  with  respect  to  this  reparation,  the 
greatest  abuse  which  can  result  will  be  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  inconvenience 
which  the  general  rule  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce, on  whichever  side  it  may  be  fixed.  If 
the  judge  favour  the  author  of  the  mischief 
on  one  occasion,  and  the  master  on  another, 
he  who  is  improperly  treated  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  judge,  is  not  worse  off  than  if 
he  had  been  thus  improperly  treated  by  the 
inflexible  choice  of  the  law. 

In  our  systems  of  jurisprudence,  these  mo- 
difications have  not  been  observed.  Tl.e 
burden  of  tbe  entire  loss  is  thrown  sometimes 
upon  tlie  servant,  sometimes  upon  the  master ; 
from  which  it  results,  that  sometimes  secu- 
rity, and  at  other  times  equality,  have  been 
neglected,  whilst  the  one  or  the  other  ought 
to  liave  been  preferred,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

2.  Responsibility  of  a Guardian  for  his  Ward. 

The  ward  is  not  among  the  number  of  the 
goods  of  the  guardian  : he  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, among  the  number  of  his  charges.  Has 
the  pupil  surticient  fortune  to  furnish  the 
satisfaction  ? it  is  not  necessary  that  another 
should  pay  it  for  him.  Has  he  not  the  means  ? 
the  guardianship  is  in  this  case  too  weighty 
a burthen  to  be  surcharged  with  factitious 
responsibility.  All  that  ought  to  be  done  is 
to  attach  to  the  negligence  of  the  guardian, 
proved  or  even  presumed,  a fine,  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  nature  of  the  proofs, 
but  which  ought  not  to  exceed  the  e.vpense 
of  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured. 

3.  Responsibility  of  a Father  for  his  Children. 

If  £ master  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  his  servants,  much  more  ought  a 
father  to  be  so  for  the  faults  of  his  children. 
Is  it  possible,  and  ought  the  master  to  watch 
\vcr  those  who  depend  upon  him  ? It  is  a 
£uch  more  pressing  duty  upon  a father,  and 
jnuch  more  easy  to  be  fulfilled  : he  exercises 
over  them,  not  only  the  authority  of  a do- 
mestic magistrate,  but  he  possesses  all  the 
ascendancy  of  affection  : he  is  not  only  the 
guardian  of  their  physical  existence  ; he  may 
command  all  the  sentiments  of  their  souls. 
The  master  may  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
strain or  to  watdi  a servant  who  announces 
dangerous  dispositions  ; but  the  father,  who 
might  have  fashioned  at  his  own  will  the 
character  and  the  habits  of  his  children,  may 
be  considered  tbe  author  of  alt  the  disposi- 
tions which  they  manifest.  Are  they  de- 
praved? it  is  almost  always  the  effect  of  his 
negligence  or  of  his  vices.  He  ought,  there- 
fore, to  bear  the  consequences  of  an  evil 
W'hich  he  ought  to  have  prevented. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  add  a new  reason  after 
so  strong  a one,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chil- 
dren, with  the  exception  of  the  rights  which 
Vo  I..  I. 
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belong  to  them  as  sentient  beings,  are  part 
of  a man’s  property,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  He  who  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  the  possession,  ought  to  bear  its 
inconveniences : the  good  much  more  than 
compensates  for  the  evil.  It  would  be  very 
singular,  if  the  loss  or  destruction  occasioned 
by  children  should  be  borne  by  an  individual 
who  knows  nothing  of  them,  but  their  ma- 
lice or  their  imprudence,  rather  than  by  him 
who  finds  in  them  the  greatest  source  of  his 
happiness,  and  may  indemnify  himself  by  a 
thousand  hopes  for  the  actual  cares  of  their 
education.* 

But  this  responsibility  has  a natural  limit. 
The  majority  of  a son,  or  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  putting  an  end  to  the  authority  of 
the  father,  causes  the  responsibility  which 
the  law  throws  upon  a father  to  cease.  He 
ought  no  longer  to  hear  the  puni^hment  of 
an  action  which  he  has  no  longer  the  power 
to  hinder. 

To  perpetuate  during  his  whole  life  the 
responsibility  of  a father,  as  the  author  of  the 
vicious  dispositions  of  his  children,  would  be 
cruel  and  unjust.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  true  that  all  the  vices  of  an  adult  may  be 
attributed  to  the  defects  of  his  education : 
diflerent  causes  of  corruption,  after  the  period 
of  independence,  may  triumph  over  the  most 
virtuous  education  ; and  besides  this,  the  con- 
dition of  a father  is  sufficiently  unhappy,  when 
the  evil  disiiositions  of  a child,  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  have  broken  out  into  crime. 
After  all  that  he  has  already  suffered  in  the 
bosom  of  bis  family,  the  pain  which  he  ex- 
periences from  the  misconduct  or  dishonour 
of  his  child,  is  a species  of  punishment  which 
nature  itself  inflicts  upon  him,  and  whicli  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  law  should  aggra- 
vate. Tliis  would  be  to  spread  poison  over  his 
wounds,  without  liope  either  of  repairing  the 
past,  or  guarding  against  the  future.  Those 
who  would  justify  this  barbarous  jurispru- 
dence by  the  example  of  the  Chinese,  have  not 
recolle<;ted  that  the  authority  of  the  father 
in  that  country  ceases  only  with  his  life,  and 
that  it  is  just  that  his  responsibility  should 
continue  as  long  as  his  power. 

4.  Resj/onsibility  of  the  Mother  for  her 
Child. 

The  obligation  of  the  mother,  in  similar 
cases,  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  rights  she 
possesses. 

Is  the  father  still  alive?  the  responsibility 
of  the  mother,  as  well  as  her  power,  remain 
absorbed  in  that  of  her  husband.  Is  be  de- 
ceased? as  she  takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  do- 
mestic government,  she  becomes  responsible 
for  those  who  are  subject  to  her  eni])irc. 


• It  was  a maxim  of  the  Roman  law  — Qui 
sentit  eommodum  senlirc  debet  et  onus. 
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5 Responsibility  of  the  Husband  for  his 
Wife. 

This  ra'C  is  as  simple  as  the  preceding. 
The  obligation  of  the  husband  depends  on 
his  rights  ; tlie  administration  of  tlieir  goods 
belotigs  to  him  (done  : unless  tlie  husband 
were  responsible,  the  [larty  injuied  wou.d 
be  without  remedy. 

As  to  tlie  rest.'  tlie  order  generally  e-ta- 
bli.-hed  is  suppo.sed  In're  : that  order  so  ne- 
ces.-arv  to  the  peace  of  families,  the  edueiition 
of  ehihlren,  and  the  maintenanee  of  manners; 
that  order,  sO  aiieieiit  and  so  uni  > ersal,  whiith 
places  tlie  wife  under  the  authority  of  the 
husband.  As  he  is  her  head  and  guardian, 
he  atiswers  for  her  before  the  law  : lie  is 
even  charged  with  a more  delicate  responsi- 
bility before  the  tribunal  of  piibiic  0|)inion  ; 
but  this  observation  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject. 

G.  Responsibility  of  an  innocent  Person  who 
has  profited  by  the  Ojfence. 

It  often  happens  that  a person,  without 
having  had  any  share  in  an  offence,  derives 
from  it  a .sensible  profit.  Is  it  not  proper 
that  this  person  shoidtl  be  called  upon  to  in- 
demnify the  party  injured,  if  the  giulty  party 
eaiuiot  be  found,  or  if  he  be  not  able  to  fur- 
nish an  indemnity  ? 

This  proceeding  would  be  conformable  to 
the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  — in  the 
first  place,  with  regard  to  security ; for  he 
may  have  been  an  accomplice  without  its 
having  been  proved  : also  with  regard  to 
equality  ; for  it  is  more  desirable  that  one 
person  should  be  simply  deprived  of  a gain, 
rather  than  that  another  should  suffer  an 
equal  loss. 

A few  examples  will  suffice  to  explain  this 
subject. 

By  piercing  a dike,  the  land  of  one  party 
has  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  water 
which  he  formerly  possessed,  and  it  has  been 
given  to  another.  He  who  comes  into  the  en- 
joyment of  this  unexpected  advantage,  owes 
at  least  a part  of  his  gain  to  him  who  has 
suffered  loss. 

A tenant  in  possession,  whose  estate  passes 
to  a stranger  by  entail,  has  been  killed,  and 
has  left  a family  in  want.  The  tenant  in  tail, 
who  thus  comes  into  a premature  enjoyment 
of  the  estate,  ought  to  be  accountable  for 
a certain  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

A benefice  has  become  vacant,  because  its 
possessor  has  been  killed,  it  matters  not  how. 
If  he  have  left  a wife  and  children  in  poverty, 
the  successor  owes  them  an  indemnity  pro- 
portioned to  their  necessity,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment they  had  anticipated.* 

• It  is  a common  maxim  — Neminem  oportet 
alieriiis  incommodo  locnplciiorem feri. 
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OF  SUB.SIDI.VRY  S.\TISF.\CTION  AT  THE  EX- 

pen.se  of  the  public  TUEASCRE. 

The  best  source  from  which  satisfaction  can 
he  taken,  is  the  property  of  the  delinquent, 
because  it  fulfil',  as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
superior  degree  of  suitableness,  the  functions 
of  a punishment. 

Hill  if  the  delinquent  have  no  fortune,  ought 
the  injured  individual  to  remain  without  sa- 
tisfaction V No:  for  the  reasons  which  we 
havi;  already  set  do\vn,  satisfaction  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  punishment.  It  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure, 
because  it  is  an  object  of  [uiblie  benefit;  the 
security  of  alt  is  concerned.  The  obligation 
upon  the  public  treasure  to  provide  satisfac- 
tion, is  founded  upon  a reason  which  has  the 
cleai  ness  of  an  axiom.  A pecuniary  burthen, 
divided  among  the  whole  number  of  indivi- 
duals, is  nothing  for  each  one  in  comparison 
with  what  it  would  be  for  each  one  or  a small 
number. 

Is  insurance  useful  in  commercial  enter- 
prises? it  would  be  no  less  so  in  the  great 
social  enterprise,  where  the  associates  find 
themselves  united  by  a train  of  chances, 
without  knowing  each  other,  without  choice, 
without  the  power  of  avoiding  it,  or  guarding 
themselves  by  their  prudence  against  the 
multitude  of  snares  which  they  may  mutually 
prepare.  Calamities  which  arise  from  crimes, 
are  not  less  real  evils  than  those  which  ari.<e 
from  natural  causes.  If  the  sleep  of  the  mas- 
ter be  sweeter  in  a house  insured  against 
fire,  it  would  be  still  more  so  if  he  were  in- 
sured against  theft.  Abstraction  made  of 
its  abuses,  too  great  extent  couid  hardly  be 
given  to  a method  so  perfectible  and  so  in- 
genious, which  renders  real  losses  so  light, 
and  which  gives  so  much  security  against 
eventual  evils. 

However,  all  insurances  are  exposed  to 
great  abuses  from  fraud  or  negligence:  fraud 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
unlawful  indemnities,  feign  or  exaggerate  their 
losses;  negligence,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
assurers,  who  do  not  take  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions, or  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  who 
use  less  vigilance  in  guarding  against  losses 
which  are  not  to  be  borne  by  them. 

In  a system  of  satisfactions  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  treasure,  there  is  reason  to 
fear — 

1.  A secret  connivance  between  the  party 
pretending  to  be  hurt,  and  the  pretended 
author  of  the  offence,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
undue  indemnity. 

2.  Too  great  security  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, who,  having  no  longer  to  fear  tne 
same  consequences  of  crimes,  would  not  make 
the  same  elforts  to  prevent  them. 
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This  second  danger  is  little  to  be  dreaded. 
No  one  would  neglect  his  actual  possessions, 
a good  certain  and  present,  with  the  hope 
of  recovering,  in  case  of  loss,  only  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  thing  lost,  and  even  at  the  most 
an  equivalent.  To  this  let  it  be  added,  that 
this  recovery  would  not  be  obtained  without 
care  and  expense;  that  there  must  be  a tran- 
sient privation ; that  he  must  bear  the  burthen 
of  prosecution,  and  act  the  always  disagree- 
able part  of  an  accuser ; and  that,  after  all, 
under  the  best  system  of  procedure,  success 
is  still  doubtful. 

There  would  remain,  therefore,  sufficient 
motives  for  each  individual  to  watch  his  pro- 
perty, and  not  to  encourage  offences  by  his 
negligence. 

On  the  side  of  fraud,  the  danger  is  much 
greater.  It  cannot  be  prevented  but  by  de- 
tailed precautions,  which  will  be  explained 
elsewhere.  As  examples,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  two  opposite  cases;  one  in  which 
the  utility  of  the  remedy  exceeds  the  danger 
of  the  abuse,  the  other  in  which  the  danger 
of  the  abuse  exceeds  the  utility  of  the  re- 
medy. 

When  the  damage  is  occasioned  by  an  of- 
fence, the  punishment  of  which  is  weighty, 
and  its  author  is  judicially  convicted  of  the 
crime,  it  seems  that  fraud  is  very  difficult. 
All  that  the  impostor,  who  pretends  to  have 
been  hurt,  can  do  to  procure  an  accomplice, 
is  to  give  him  a part  of  the  profits  of  the  fraud : 
but  unless  the  clearest  principles  of  propor- 
tion between  crimes  and  punishments  have 
been  neglected,  the  punishment  which  the 
accomplice  will  have  to  undergo,  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  total  profit  of 
the  fraud. 

Observe,  the  offender  ought  to  be  con- 
victed before  the  satisfaction  is  awarded: 
without  this  precaution,  the  public  treasure 
would  be  pillaged.  Nothing  would  be  more 
common  than  the  tale  of  imaginary  thefts; 
of  pretended  robberies  committed  in  a clan- 
destine manner,  or  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  or  by  unknown  persons  who  have 
escaped.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  have 
apprehended  the  guilty,  complicity  is  not 
easy.  The  part  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  act,  is  not  one  of  those  which  is  easily  per- 
formed, in  as  much  as,  besides  the  certainty 
of  punishment  for  the  individual  charged  with 
the  pretended  offence,  there  would  also  be  a 
particular  punishment  in  case  the  imposture 
should  be  detected — a punishment  to  be  shared 
by  the  two  accomplices;  and  if  it  be  consi- 
dered how  difficult  it  is  to  invent  a plausible 
story  of  an  offence  altogether  imaginary,  it 
may  be  believed  that  such  frauds  would  be 
very  rare,  if  they  ever  happened. 

The  danger  most  to  be  apprehended  is 
the  exaggeration  of  a loss  resulting  from  a 
real  offence.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 


offence  should  be  susceptible  of  this  species 
of  falsehood,  and  this  is  a case  sufficiently 
rare. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a maxim,  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  of  an  offence  is  weighty,  it 
need  not  be  feared  that  an  imaginary  offender 
will  be  willing  to  charge  himself  with  an  of- 
fence for  a doubtful  profit. 

But,  for  the  opposite  reason,  when  the 
mischief  results  from  an  offence  of  which  the 
punishment  is  slight  or  none,  the  danger  of 
abuse  would  be  at  its  height  if  the  public 
treasure  were  responsible  for  it.  The  inscl- 
vability  of  a debtor  is  an  example.  Wh«»e 
is  the  beggar  who  would  not  be  trusted,  if 
the  public  were  security  for  him  ? what 
treasury  would  be  able  to  pay  every  creditor 
whose  debtors  did  not  actually  pay  them  ? 
and  how  many  false  debts  would  it  not  be 
possible  easily  to  suppose  ? 

This  indemnification  would  not  only  be  abu- 
sive : it  is  unnecessary;  since,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  commerce,  the  risk  of  loss  enters  into 
the  price  of  merchandise,  or  the  interest  of 
money  : if  the  merchant  were  sure  never  to 
lose,  he  would  sell  at  a lower  price ; hence, 
to  seek  from  the  public  an  indemnification 
for  a loss  which  had  been  compensated  for 
beforehand,  woidd  be  to  seek  to  be  paid  twice 
over.* 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  satisfaction 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  public  expense. 

1.  Cases  of  physical  calamity,  such  as  inun- 
dations, fires,  &c.  Aids  granted  by  the  state 
in  such  cases,  are  not  only  founded  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  weight  of  the  evil,  divided 
among  all,  becomes  more  light;  they  rest 
also  upon  this  other,  that  the  state,  as  pro- 
tector of  the  national  wealth,  is  interested 
in  preventing  the  deterioration  of  the  national 
domain,  and  ought  to  re-establish  the  means 
of  re-production  in  those  parts  which  have 
suffered.  Such  were  what  have  been  called 
the  liberalities  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  those 
provinces  which  had  been  desolated  by  cer- 
tain calamities  : they  were  acts  of  prudence 
and  preservation. 

'2.  Losses  and  misfortunes,  the  conse- 
quences of  hostilities.  Those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  enemy 
have  a right  so  much  the  more  particular  to 
a public  indemnification,  as  they  maybe  con- 
sidered as  having  sustained  the  attack  which 
threatened  all  parties,  as  being,  by  their  si- 
tuation, the  point  the  most  exposed  for  the 
common  defence. 


* A voluntary  subscription,  a bank  of  in- 
surance destined  to  reimburse  losing  creditors, 
might  be  advantageous,  without  its  being  pro- 
per for  the  administrators  of  the  public  funds  to 
institute  such  an  establishment.  The  public  funds 
being  the  product  of  constraint,  ought  to  be  ma- 
naged with  the  greatest  economy. 
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3 Evil:=  resiiltir^  from  unblameable  errors 
of  the  ministers  of  justice.  Aii  error  in 
jiir-iice  is  already,  liy  itself,  a subject  of  gnct; 
but  tl.at  tliis  error,  once  known,  should  not 
be  repaired  bv  [U’oportional  indeniiiification, 
is  an  overlurnin'r  oi  the  social  order.  Ought 
not  the  public  to  follow  the  rules  of  equity 
whicli  are  imposed  on  individuals?  is  it  not 
shameful  that  if  should  enqdoy  its  power  in 
severe! V e.xacting  wiiat  is  due  to  itsell,  and 
.should  refuse  to  restore  what  it  owes  ? But 
this  oldiiratiou  is  so  evident,  that  it  becomes 
obscure  by  endeavouring  to  prove  it. 

4.  Responsibility  of  a community  for  an 
offence  of  violence,  committed  in  a public 
place  ill  its  territory.  It  is  not  properly  tlie 
public  treasure  wliicli  ought  to  be  employed 
in  tliis  case;  it  is  the  funds  of  the  district  or 
province,  which  ought  to  be  ta.ved  for  the 
reparation  of  a negligence  of  police. 

In  case  of  competition,  the  interests  of  an 
individual  ought  to  have  place  before  those 
of  the  revenue  ; what  is  due  to  the  injured 


party,  on  account  of  satisfaction,  ought  to  be 
paid  in  preference  to  what  is  due  to  the 
public  treasure  on  account  of  fine.  Ordinary 
jurisprudence  does  not  decide  thus,  but  it  is 
thus  that  reason  decides.  The  loss  suffered 
by  ail  individual  is  an  evil  felt  ; the  profit 
to  the  revenue  is  a good  not  felt  by  any  per- 
son. Wliat  is  paid  by  the  offender  as  a fine, 
is  a punishment,  and  nothing  more  ; what  he 
p.ays  as  a satisfaction  is  also  a punishment, 
and  a punisluneiit  even  more  than  ordinarily 
strong,  besides  this,  it  is  a satisfaction  for  the 
party  injured  ; that  is  to  say,  a good.  When 
1 pay  to  the  revenue,  a creature  of  reason 
with  whom  I have  no  quarrel,  I feel  only 
the  same  regret  for  the  loss  as  I should  do 
had  I dropt  the  sum  into  a well : when  I pay 
it  to  my  adversary,  when  I am  thus  obliged 
to  confer  a benefit  on  liim  whom  I wished 
to  injure,  there  i.s  conneefed  with  the  pay- 
ment a degree  of  humiliation,  which  gives  to 
the  punishment  thus  inflicted  the  most  de- 
sirable character. 
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advertisement. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  M.  Du- 
mont of  his  laliours  with  respect  to  the  two 
volimies  published  by  him  at  Paris  in  181 1, 
under  the  title  of  7'heorie  des  Peines  et  des 
Jii'comijfiises.  Of  this  work,  three  editions 
have  been  printed  in  France,  and  one  in 
England. 

“ When  I published  in  Paris,  in  1802,  .Lea 
Traith  de  Leyislaiion  Civile  et  Plnale,  in 
three  volumes,  I aimouiiced  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  which  I had,  in  the  same 
manner,  extracted  from  the  inamiscripts  of 
Mr.  Beiitham,  but  which  were  not  then  ready 
for  the  press. 

“ Success  has  encouraged  my  labours : 
three  thomsand  copies  were  distributed  more 
rajiidly  than  I had  dared  to  hope  would  he 
the  case  with  the  first  work  of  a foreign 
author,  but  little  known  upon  the  continent. 
I have  reason  also  to  think  that  all  recent 
as  this  work  is,  it  has  not  been  without  its 
influence,  since  it  has  been  frequently  quoted 

• In  preparing  the  liutiomde  of  Punishment 
for  its  appearance  betore  the  English  public,  the 
Editor  has  taken  the  volume  entitled  The'orie 
des  Peine.s.  published  by  iM.  Dumont,  as  the 
pound  work  of  his  labours;  but  having  availed 
himself,  wherever  he  could,  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts, his  will  in  many  instances  not  be  found 
fi  literal  translation  of  M.  Dumont’s  work. 


in  many  official  compositions  relating  to  civil 
or  criminal  codes. 

“ But  circumstances,  which  prevented  these 
new  volumes  from  entering  upon  the  same 
course  of  circulation  as  the  preceding,  liave 
sometimes  cooled  my  zeal,  and  I should  will- 
ingly have  resigned  the  task  1 had  imposed 
upon  myself,  if  the  author  would  have  imder- 
takeii  it  himself.  Unhappily,  he  is  as  little 
disposed  so  to  do  as  ever  ; and  if  these  works 
do  not  appear  in  the  French  dross  whicli  I 
have  given  them,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  will  remain  shut  up  in  liis  cabinet. 

“ They  have  lain  there  thirty  years:  the 
manuscripts  from  which  I have  extracted  I.a 
Thi'orie  des  Pcines,  were  written  in  177<5. 
Those  which  have  supplied  me  with  La 
Theorie  des  Ricompenses,  are  a little  later : 
they  were  not  thrown  a.«ide  as  useless,  but 
laid  aside  as  rough-hewn  materials,  which 
might  at  a future  day  be  polished,  and  form 
part  of  a general  system  of  legislation  — or 
as  studies  which  the  author  had  made  for  his 
own  use. 

“ These  manuscripts,  though  much  more 
voluminous  than  the  work  I have  presented 
to  the  public,  are  very  incomplete.  They 
offered  to  me  often  different  es.says  upon  the 
same  subject,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  substance  and  unite  them  into  one. 
In  some  chapters  I had  nothing  but  marginal 
notes  to  direct  me.  For  tlie  fourth  book  of 
La  T/uorie  des  Peines,  I was  obliged  to  col- 
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»ect  and  prepare  a variety  of  fragments.  The 
discussion  upon  the  punishment  of  death  was 
unfinished.  At  one  time,  the  author  in- 
tended  to  treat  of  this  subject  anew,  but  this 
intention  has  not  been  carried  into  eflfect. 
He  had  prepared  nothing  upon  transporta- 
tion — nothing  upon  Penitentiaries.  The 
idea  of  the  Panopticon  was  as  yet  unformed. 
I have  derived  the  foundations  of  these  two 
important  chapters  from  a work  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham’s,  since  published  (Ze«m  to  Lord  Pel- 
ham, §-c.  ^c.)  1 have  taken  all  that  suited 

my  general  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
by  separating  it  from  all  controversy. 

“ After  these  explanations,  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise,  if  the  facts  and  allusions 
do  not  always  accord  with  the  date  of  the 
original  manuscripts.  1 have  freely  u.sed  the 
rights  of  an  Editor : according  to  the  nature 
of  the  text,  and  the  occasion,  I have  trans- 
lated, commented,  abridged,  or  supplied,  but 
it  need  hardly  be  repeated,  after  what  was 
said  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  for- 
mer publication,  that  this  co-operation  on  my 
part  has  had  reference  to  the  details  only, 
and  ought  not  to  diminish  the  confidence  of 
the  readers ; it  is  not  my  work  that  I pre- 
sent to  them  : it  is,  as  faithfully  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  permit,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bentham. 

“ It  has  been  said,  that  these  additions, 
these  changes,  should  bear  some  distinctive 
mark  ; but  though  this  species  of  fidelity  is 
desirable,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  imagine  what  is  the  labour  of  finishing 
a first  sketch  — of  completing  unfinished  and 
unreviewed  manuscripts,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  fragments  and  simple  notes,  in  order 
to  comprehend,  that  it  required  a continued 
freedom,  a species  of  imperceptible  infusion, 
if  I may  so  speak,  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  individual  himself  to  remember. 
This  is,  however,  of  no  importance.  It  may 
be  believed  that  the  author  has  not  found  his 
ideas  disfigured  or  falsified,  since  he  has  con- 
tinued to  entrust  me  with  his  papers. 

“ I must,  however,  declare,  that  he  has  al- 
together refused  to  share  my  labour,  and  that 
he  will  not,  in  any  manner,  be  responsible 
for  it.  As  he  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
a first  attempt,  and  has  never  published  any- 
thing which  be  has  not  written  at  least  twice 
over,  he  has  foreseen  that  the  revision  of  so 
old  an  essay  would  lead  him  too  far  away 
from,  and  be  incompatible  with,  his  present 
engagements.  In  this  manner  he  has  justi- 
fied his  refusal ; but  he  has  authorised  me 
to  add,  that  any  change  which  he  might  make 
would  bear  only  upon  the  form;  as  respects 
the  principles,  his  opinions  have  not  changed: 
on  the  contrary,  time  and  reflection  have 
given  them  additional  strength. 

“ That  Mr.  Bentham,  who  is  too  particular 
about  his  productions,  should  not  deem  these 
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worthy  of  the  public  notice,  will  not  astonish 
those  who  know  all  that  he  requires  of  him- 
self, and  the  ideas  which  he  has  formed  for 
himself  of  a complete  work. 

“ A perfect  book  would  be  that  which 
should  render  useless  all  which  had  been 
written  in  time  past,  or  that  could  be  written 
in  future  time,  upon  the  same  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  second  condition,  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide  when  it  is  accomplished, 
without  pretending  to  measure  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  ; with  respect  to  the  first, 
we  can  more  easily  decide  hy  a comparison 
with  the  works  which  have  gone  before. 

“ This  comparison  has  support.,d  me  against 
a just  distrust  of  my  own  powers.  After  the 
author  had  refused  me  all  assistance,  and  had 
expressed  his  doubts  upon  the  merit  of  his 
own  work,  I was  led  to  reperuse  and  recon- 
sider the  most  celebrated  works  upon  this 
subject,  and  even  those  which  had  been  less 
distinguished;  and  then  I could  hesitate  no 
longer. 

“ I was  tempted,  at  one  time,  to  collect 
every  thing  dispersed  through  L'Esprit  des 
Lois  upon  the  subject  of  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nishments. This  collection  would  have  been 
contained  in  ten  or  a dozen  pages.  By  thus 
collecting  the  whole  together,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
that  expression  of  D’Alembert,  so  often  re- 
peated in  France,  that  Montesquieu  had  said 
all,  that  he  had  abridged  all,  because  he  had 
seen  all.  Among  a multitude  of  vague  and 
undefined  thoughts  upon  these  subjects,  of 
which  some  are  erroneous,  there  are  cert.ainly 
some  which  are  judicious  and  profound,  as  in 
ev'ery  thing  we  possess  of  this  illustrious 
writer.  But  he  has  not  developed  the  Ra- 
tionale of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  — in- 
deed, this  was  not  his  design,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  unjust  than  to  criticise  him 
for  not  having  done  what  he  did  not  intend 
to  perform. 

“ Beccaria  has  done  more : he  first  ex- 
amined the  efficacy  of  punishments,  by  con- 
sidering their  effect  upon  the  human  heart; 
by  calculating  the  force  of  the  motives  by 
which  individuals  are  impelled  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes ; and  of  those  opposite 
motives  which  the  law  ought  to  present. 
This  species  of  analytical  merit  was,  how- 
ever, less  the  cause  of  his  great  success, 
than  the  courage  with  which  he  attacked 
established  errors,  and  that  eloquent  hu- 
manity which  spreads  so  lively  an  intere.st 
over  his  work  ; btit  after  this,  1 scruple  not 
to  say,  that  he  is  destitute  of  method,  that 
he  is  not  directed  by  any  general  principle, 
that  he  only  glances  at  the  most  important 
questions,  that  he  carefully  shuns  all  prac- 
tical discussions  in  which  it  would  have  been 
evident  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  Jurisprudence.  He  announces 
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two  distinct  objects  — crimes  and  piinisli- 
ments  ; he  adds  to  these,  occasionally,  Pro- 
cedure ; and  these  three  vast  subjects  with 
difficulty  furnish  out  matter  tor  one  little 
volume. 

*•  After  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria.  we  may 
leave  in  peace  a whole  library  ot  books,  moie 
or  less  valuable,  but  which  are  not  distin- 
guished by  anv  great  character  of  originality; 
not  but  that  we  should  find  in  them  correct 
and  judicious  views,  interesting  facts,  valu- 
able criticisms  upon  laws,  many  of  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  to  the  disappearance  of  which 
these  works  have  contributed.  1 intend  not 
here  to  enter  in  detail  either  upon  their  cri- 
ticism or  eulogium.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  observe,  that  none  have  laid  down  the 
Rationale  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  or 
could  be  employed  as  a general  guide. 

“ In  the  volumes  formerly  published,  the 
Rationale  of  Punishment  was  only  sketched 
out  — a general  map  oidy  was  given  of  the 
de[>artment  of  Criminal  Law,  of  which  this 
work  exhibits  the  topography. 

“ To  prevent  frequent  reference,  and  to 
render  this  work  complete  in  itself,  I have 
borrowed  some  chapters  from  the  preceding 
work,  making  considerable  additions  to  them, 
and  giving  them  a different  form. 

“ At  the  risk,  however,  of  inspiring  my 
readers  with  a prejudice  unfavourable  to  my 
work,  I must  acknowledge  that  its  object, 
how  important  soever  it  may  be  in  relation 
to  its  consequences,  is  any  thing  but  inte- 
resting in  its  nature.  I have  been  sensible 
of  this  during  the  i>rogress  of  my  labour,  and 
I have  not  completed  it  without  having  often 
to  conquer  myself  A philosophical  interest 
alone  must  suffice  ; the  descriptions  of  pu- 
nishments, and  the  examination  of  punish- 
ments, which  follow  each  other  without  ces- 
sation in  a didactic  order,  do  not  allow'  of  a 
variety  of  style,  do  not  present  any  pictures 
upon  which  the  imagination  can  repose  wuth 
pleasure. 

“ ‘ Felices  ditant  haec  ornanienta  libellos, 

Non  est  conveniens  luctibu.s  ille  color.’ 

“ Happily,  the  subject  of  Rewards,  by  its 
novelty,  and  by  the  ideas  of  virtues,  talents, 
and  services,  which  it  causes  to  pass  in  re- 
view, will  conduct  the  readers  by  more  agree- 
able routes.  The  Tartarus  and  Elysium  o 
legislation,  so  to  speak,  are  here  disclosed  ; 
but  in  entering  into  this  Tartarus,  it  is  only 
to  lighten  its  torments,  and  we  are  careful 
not  to  engrave  upon  its  portal  the  terrible 
inscription  of  the  poet, 

“ ‘ Lasciate  spcrniiza,  voi  ch'  cnirafe.'  ” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEriNinoNS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 

To  afford  a clear  apprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  work,  which  subject  is 
Punishment,  it  is  necessary  that  what  punish- 
ment is,  and  what  punishment  is  not,  should 
be  clearly  understood.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  proper  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
objects  with  w'hich  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
confounded,  and  also  to  point  out  the  diffe- 
rent shapes  which  it  may  assume. 

Punishment,  whatever  shape  it  may  as- 
sume, is  an  evil.  The  matter  of  evil,  there- 
fore, is  the  sort  of  matter  here  in  question: 
the  matter  of  evil  in  almost  all  the  shapes 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  considering 
this  matter,  two  objects,  constant  accom- 
paniments one  to  the  other,  will  require  to 
he  distinguished,  viz.  1.  The  act  by  wliich 
the  evil  is  considered  as  being  produced;  and, 
2.  What  is  considered  as  being  the  result  of 
that  same  act,  the  evil  itself  which  is  thus 
produced. 

The  English  language  affords  but  one  single- 
worded  appellative  in  common  use  for  di'sig- 
nating  both  these  objects,  viz.  Punishment." 

Punishment  may  be  defined  — an  evil  re- 
sulting to  an  individual  from  the  direct  in- 
tention of  another,  on  account  of  some  act 
that  appears  to  have  been  done,  or  omitted. 
The  propriety  of  this  definition  will  appear, 
and  its  use  be  manifested,  by  taking  it  to 
pieces,  and  examining  its  several  constituent 
parts. 

Punishment,  then,  is  an  evil  — that  is,  a 
physical  evil ; either  a pain,  or  a loss  of  plea- 

• In  the  French,  tliere  exists  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  act  one  name,  viz.  punition  — acte  de 
punitUni ; and  for  the  de.signation  of  the  evil,  the 
result  or  produce  of  that  act,  another  name,  viz. 
peine. 

But  though  exempt  from  the  ambiguity  by 
which,  as  above,  the  linglish  language  is  de- 
teriorated, the  French  labours  under  another. 
By  the  word  peine,  the  result  is  indeed  secured 
against  being  confounded  with  the  act  that  cau.sed 
it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  this  word 
is  not  conlined  to  the  case  in  which  the  object 
designated  by  it  is  the  result  of  an  act  emanating 
from  the  w’ill  of  a sentient  being ; it  is  at  least 
as  frequently  employed  to  designate  the  object 
itself,  without  regard  to  the  cause  by  which  it 
has  been  jmcnluced. 

Besides  being  too  broad  in  one  direction,  the 
import  of  it  is  too  narrow  in  another.  It  is  syno- 
nymous to,  and  not  more  than  co-extensive  with, 
donleur:  it  fails  of  including  that  modification 
of  evil  which  is  of  the  purely  negative  cast,  con- 
sisting  of  the  absence,  certain,  or  more  or  less 
probable,  of  this  or  that  modification  of  pleasure» 
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sure,  or  else  of  that  situationor  condition  of  the 
party  affected,  which  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  such  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure.  It  is  an  evil 
resulting  from  the  direct  intention  of  another. 
It  is  not  punishment,  if  it  be  obliquely  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  person  from  whose 
agency  it  results,  but  an  evil  of  some  other 
nature,  but  M'hich,  however,  is  not  in  all 
cases  distinguished  by  a specific  name. 

It  is  an  evil  resulting  to  a person  from  the 
direct  intention  of  another,  on  a-  count  of 
some  act  that  has  been  done  or  omii  ted.  An 
*vil  resulting  to  an  individual,  altlu  jgh  it  bj 
from  the  direct  intention  of  another,  if  it  be 
not  on  account  of  some  act  that  has  been  done 
or  omitted,  is  not  a punishment.  If,  out  of 
want07iness,  for  the  sake  of  sport,  or  out  of 
ill-will,  resulting  from  an  antipathy  you  enter- 
tain against  a man’s  person,  without  having 
any  particular  act  of  his  to  ground  it  upon, 
you  do  him  a mischief,  the  evil  produced  in 
this  case  is  what  nobody  would  understand 
to  come  under  the  name  of  punishment. 

But  so  it  be  on  account  of  some  act  that 
has  been  done,  it  matters  not  by  whom  the 
act  was  done.  The  most  common  case  is  for 
the  act  to  have  been  done  by  the  same  person 
by  whom  the  evil  is  suffered.  But  the  evil 
may  light  upon  a different  person,  and  still 
bear  the  name  of  punishment.  In  such 
case  it  may  be  styled  punishment  in  alienam 
personam,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
common  case  in  wliich  it  may  be  styled 
punishment  in  propriam  personam.  Whether 
the  act  be  ultimately  or  only  mediately  in- 
tentional, it  may,  consistently  enough  with 
common  usage,  bear  the  name  of  punishment ; 
though,  accorrling  as  it  was  in  the  one  or 
other  way  that  the  intention  happened  to 
regard  it,  the  act  will  assume  a different 
name,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
presently. 

It  must  be  on  account  of  some  act  that  at 
least  appears  to  have  been  done ; but  whether 
such  an  act  as  appears  to  have  been  done,  or 
any  act  actually  was  done,  is  not  material. 

By  the  denomination  tlius  given  to  the 
act,  by  the  word  punishment,  taken  by  itself, 
no  limitation  is  put  to  the  description  of  the 
person  of  the  agent;  but  on  the  occasion  of 
the  present  work,  this  person  is  all  along  con- 
sidered as  a person  invested  for  this  purpose 
with  the  authority  of  the  state;  a legislator 
appointing  the  species  of  evil  to  be  inflicted 
in  a species  of  case;  or  a judge  appointing 
the  individual  lot  of  evil  to  be  inflicted  in 
this  or  that  individual  case. 

Vengeance,  anti[)athy,  amendment,  dis- 
ablement, determent,  self-defence,  self-pre- 
servation, safe  custody,  restraint,  compulsion, 
torture,  compensation  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  means  a particular  mode  of  satisfaction 
for  injury  or  damage  — burthen  in  any  such 
phrase  as  that  of  imposition  of  a burthen, 
and  taxation ; by  all  these  several  words,  ideas 
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are  presented  which  will  require  in  each  in- 
stance to  be  compared,  and  in  most  instances 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ideas  presented 
by  the  word  punishment. 

Take  whatever  portion  of  the  matter  of 
evil  is  upon  the  carpet:  whether  the  term 
punishment  shall  or  shall  not  with  propriety 
be  applied,  depends  upon  the  position  in  which 
the  actual  result  stands  with  reference  to  the 
time  in  which  the  will  or  intention  of  the 
agent  acts. 

Intention  or  unintentional : if  intentional, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or,  to  use  another  word, 
collaterally  intentional ; if  directly,  ultimate- 
ly, or  but  mediately  intentional;  such  are  the 
modifications  which  the  matter  of  evil  may  be 
considered  as  receiving,  when  considered  in 
the  character  of  an  object  to  which  the  will 
or  intention  turns  itself. 

In  some  cases,  the  man  in  power,  or  some 
person  or  persons,  having,  as  he  supposes,  re- 
ceived, at  the  hands  of  some  person  or  other, 
evil  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  object  which 
he  has  in  view,  in  the  affliction  of  the  evil  in 
question,  is  an  enjoyment  of  a certain  kind, 
which  he  derives,  or  expects  to  derive,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  evil  thus  sustained. 
In  this  case,  the  act  in  question  is  termed  an 
act  of  venijeance. 

So  far  as  this,  and  this  alone,  is  his  object, 
this  evil  thus  produced  is  not  only  directly 
but  ultimately  intentional. 

Whether  in  the  character  of  a sole  object, 
a result  of  tins  nature  be  a fit  object  for  the 
man  in  power  to  propose  to  himself,  is  indeed 
a very  important  question,  but  one  which  has 
no  place  here : |)iinishment,  by  being  mis- 
applied, is  not  the  less  punishment. 

Laying  out  of  the  above  case  the  supposed 
antecedent  evil,  you  have  no  longer  an  act  of 
vengeance,  but  an  act  performed  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  antipathy.  But  by  the  sup- 
position having  for  its  autlior  or  agent  the 
legislator  or  the  judge,  it  is  still  not  the  less 
an  act  of  punishment. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  the  act  productive 
of  the  evil,  intentionally  produced  by  the 
hand  of  power,  is  termed  an  act  of  punish- 
ment, the  most  conimon  class  is  that  which 
is  composed  of  those  in  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  the  evil  thus  produced  is,  though 
intentional,  and  even  directly  intentional,  yet 
not  ultimately,  but  only  mediately  intentional. 

In  this  case,  the  ultimately  intentional 
object  — the  object  in  relation  to  which  the 
act  of  punishment  is  intended  to  minister  in 
the  character  of  a means  to  an  end  — may 
be  either  an  act  of  the  negative  or  the  posi- 
tive* cast. 

When  the  act  to  which  the  punishment  is 

• To  him  who  would  understand  what  he 
hears  or  what  he  says,  positive  and  negative  are 
adjuncts;  the  use  of  which  is  not  more  necessary 
in  electricity  and  galvanism  than  in  law,  and 
especially  in  penal  law. 
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aniifxoil  is  of  ilia  po-itiva  ra-t,  tlic  iilti- 
inatois  iiiU'iitional  o!;ject  aiiiictl  at  by  tlio  aat  , 
of  ()iiMi>lniK'iit  i<  of  tin,'  ojipo-itc  ('a.-it ; arul  ' 
f^o,  win'll  tlie  olfcni'C  i'  lu'pilivc,  tlia  ro>wlt,  ; 
till'  fii'ofliiction  of  wliicli  i.s  ainajil  at  by  tlio 
j)iii:i~liim.'iiT,  is  [losiiisi:.  I 

Jf  tlif  olb'ii'-t.'  bo  of  tlie  posirivc  f:i»t-.  iben  | 
ffiiiie  flic  foilowiijy  'fnnc  of  aiipcllatii'Cs,  I 

0. \'|in,'.''i\'c  of  tilt!  rc'iilr',  tbc  pi'oiluction  of 
wliicli  is  in  ilillbrcii!  way-  aiiiU'd  at,  viz.  1. 
AiiiciuiiiK'nt  oi' roforiiiai  ion  : '1.  Di-abU'iiiciit ; 
rj.  Dotcnnciif  : 4.  .^clf-dcfciKV  ; .3.  Sclf-iii'c-  j 
scr  VII I ion  ; •>.  .'Sate  custody ; and  /.  Ivcslraint. 

(f  rlie  odeni-e  be  of  tlic  negative  east,  tlicii  ! 
foniC'  another  'triiej  of  appellatives,  expres-  j 
s-ive,  a~  above,  of  llie  reMilt.s  aimed  at,  \ iz.  j 

1.  (,'onipul<ion  or  re-traint ; 2.  Torture:  o. 
Conipen-ation,  in  the  sense  in  wbieli  it  is 
C'piivalent  to  snt/.s/betoi;/,  rendered  in  I'onsi- 
deration  of  injury  resiiltin;,'  from  an  olfenee, 
or  in  consideration  of  d.imaLre  produced  with- 
out intentional  injury;  4.  'i'axalion. 

U'lietlier  the  result  rdmed  at  bo  of  the 
rie.i'ative  or  positive  east,  the  terms,  coer- 
cion, oliliyation,  bnrtlien,  or  the  phrase  im- 
pnsifi/iit  of  a burthen,  are  eompeteiit  to  the 
de-i;,mation  of  it. 

Aiiiriidmciif,  or  reformation,  and  dlanhle- 
7i>ciif,  are  words  expressive  of  the  result  aimed 
at.  ill  so  far  as  the  eoiidiiet  of  the  supposed 
delimpient  is  coiieeriied.  In  the  ease  of 
amcniliKinit  or  ref'i'nnafin)i,  the  obnoxious  act 
is  regarded  as  beinir  of  sucli  a nature,  that  by 
a sinele  instance  of  its  beine^  committed,  such 
a deirree  of  tlisord.n'  in  the  moral  constitution 
is  indicated,  as  re((uires  a jfener'dl  change  to 
remove  it,  and  bring  the  patient  to  a state  of 
ordinary  purity. 

Few,  if  any,  offences  of  the  negative  class 
being  to  he  found  which  exhibit  any  such 
degree  ot  malignity, — the  use  of  the  terms 
amendment  and  reformation  is  nearly  con- 
lined  to  the  case  when  the  obnoxious  act, 
the  prevention  of  which  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  punishment,  is  of  the  positive  kind. 

Dis/iltlcinaiit  is  a term  for  which,  with  re- 
lercnce  to  an  act  of  the  negative  kind,  a [ilace 
is  hardly  to  bo  found.  Doin.g  nothing  is  a 
s.irt  of  olfcncc  to  which  every  man  is  so  com- 
petent, that  all  endeavours  on  the  part  of 
government  to  disable  ;i  man  from  commit- 
ting it  mav  be  set  at  defiance. 

D vlcrmcnt  is  a result  crpially  applicable 
to  the  I'ase  either  of  a positive  or  negative 
offence.  It  is  moreover  etpially  applicable 
to  the  situation  of  the  already-pniiished  de- 
linquent, and  that  of  other  pcr.sons  at  large; 
nor  does  it  involve,  on  the  part  of  the  (tu- 
iiished  delinquent,  the  sii[i|)osition  of  any  such 
general  disorder  as  is  implied  by  the  words 
amciidmciif.  or  reformnlion. 

When  the  ultimately  intentional  result  is 
amendment  or  reformation,  it  is  by  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  action  of  the  evil  on 
the  will  of  the  offender  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is 


produced,  the  result  is  considered  as  being 
produced.  In  this  case,  the  ai't  of  punishment 
' is  also  termed  an  act  of  corrertion. 

When  the  ultimately  intentional  rcMilt  is 
disablement,  it  is  by  de[iriving  the  offender 
I of  the  power  of  committing  obnoxious  acts 
of  the  like  description,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
produceil,  the  result  is  considered  as  being 
produced.  In  this  case,  the  course  taken  to 
produce  the  result  may  either  be  such  the 
nature  of  which  is  to  produce  it  only  fur  a 
time,  as  is  done  by  temporary  imprisonment, 
contineuient,  or  deportation  ; or  for  ever,  as 
would  in  some  cases  be  done  by  mutilation. 

! In  so  far  as  by  the  act  of  punishment  exer- 
I cised  on  the  delinquent,  other  [lersons  at  large 
i are  considered  as  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  the  like  obnoxious  description, 
and  the  act  of  punishment  is  in  consequence 
considered  as  endued  with  the  quality  of 
determent ; it  is  by  the  impression  made  on 
the  will  of  tho.se  persons,  an  impression  made 
in  this  case  not  by  the  act  itself,  but  by  the 
idea  of  it,  accomimnicd  with  the  eventual 
expectation  of  a similar  evil,  as  about  to  be 
eventually  produced  in  their  own  instances, 
that  the  ultimately  intentional  result  is  con- 
sidered as  produced ; and  in  this  case  it  is 
also  said  to  be  produced  by  the  example,  or 
by  the  force  of  example. 

Between  self-defence  and  punishment,  the 
relation  is  of  this  sort,  viz.  that  to  the  same 
act  which  ministers  to  the  one  of  those  pur- 
poses, it  may  happen  to  minister  to  the  other. 
This  coincidence  may  have  place  in  cither 
of  two  ways:  an  act  which  has  self-defence 
for  its  direct  object  and  result,  may  have  pu- 
nishment for  its  collateral  result  ; or  an  act 
which  has  punishment  for  its  direct  object 
and  result,  may  have  self-defence  for  its  col- 
lateral result. 

In  re[ielling  a personal  assault,  it  may 
• happen  to  an  individual,  intentionally  or  uii- 
intentioually,  to  indict  on  the  assailant  a 
sulfering  by  any  amount  greater  than  that  of 
any  whiidi,  by  the  assault,  was  indicted  on 
himself:  if  unintentionally,  self-defence  was 
not  only  the  sole  ultimately  intentional,  but 
the  sole  intentional  result : but  the  sulfering 
of  (he  assailant,  though  not  the  collaterally 
intentional,  was  not  in  elfect  less  truly  the 
collateral  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  indicting  punish- 
ment on  a delinquent,  it  may  happen  to  the 
man  in  uiifhoriti/  to  be  exercising  on  his  own 
behalf  an  act  oi  Helf-defence ; in  regard  to  all 
offences,  such  as  rebellion  nm\  treason,  whii'h 
have  for  their  olijcct  or  their  elfect  the  sub- 
version of  the  government,  or  the  weaken- 
ing of  its  powers.  But  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  such  olferccs  that  an  act  of  punishment 
can,  with  reference  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, be  with  propriety  called  an  act  of 
j self-defence. 

1 But  if  in  lieu  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
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the  members  of  the  community  at  large  be 
considered  as  the  persons  by  whom  the  pu- 
nishment is  inflicted  j then  is  all  punishment 
an  act  of  self-defence,  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticvilar  species  of  evil  with  which  the  offence 
thus  punished  is  pregnant:  an  act  teiuhng  to 
defend  the  community  against  offences  of  the 
sort  in  question,  with  their  attendant  evils, 
viz.  by  means  of  reformation,  disablement, 
and  determent,  one  or  more  of  them  as  above. 

In  the  signification  of  the  word  self-defence, 
it  is  implied  that  the  evil  against  which  the 
party  is  endeavouring  to  guard  himself  has, 
for  its  cause,  an  act  done  by  some  sentient 
being,  with  the  intention  of  producing  that 
same  evil. 

The  word  self-preservation  is  alike  appli- 
cable, whatsoever  be  the  source  or  quarter 
from  which  the  evil  is  considered  as  about  to 
come.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  act  of 
punishment  is  with  propriety  capable  of  be- 
ing termed  an  act  of  self-defence,  it  is,  with 
the  same  propriety,  capable  of  being  termed 
an  act  of  self-preservation. 

Between  safe  custody  and  punishment,  the 
relation  is  of  this  sort;  — To  one  and  the 
same  operation,  or  factitious  state  of  things, 
it  may  happen  to  be  productive  of  both  of 
these  effects.  But  in  the  instance  of  the  same 
individual,  it  is  only  to  a limited  degree  that 
there  can  be  a sufheient  reason  for  making 
provision  for  both  at  the  same  time. 

To  a considerable  e.xtent,  imprisonment 
with  propriety  may  be,  .and  every  where  is 
applied,  under  the  name  and  to  the  purpose 
of  punishment.  In  this  case,  safe  custody  is 
in  part  the  same  thing  with  the  intended 
punishment  itself ; in  part,  a concomitant 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  whatsoever  inflictions  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  add  to  those  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  safe  custody  itself. 

But  in  another  case,  imprisonment,  or  an 
infliction  of  the  same  name,  at  least,  a.s  that 
which  is  employed  as  above,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishment,  is  to  a great  extent  adminis- 
tered ultimately  for  the  purpose  of  eventual 
forthcomingness,  and  mediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safe  custody,  though  no  such  thing 
as  punishment  is,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
intended,  because  no  ground  for  punishment 
has  as  yet  been,  and  perhaps  never  may  be, 
established. 

Between  restraint  and  punishment,  the 
relation  is  of  this  sort.  In  some  shape  or 
otlier,  restraint  is  the  directly  intentional 
result  of  every  prohibitive  law.  The  evil, 
whatever  it  be,  that  constitutes  an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment  of  the  state  thus  deno- 
minated, is  a collaterally  intentional  result 
of  that  same  law.  The  evil  of  the  restraint 
may  be  very  moderate ; but  still,  by  every  ge- 
neral prohibitive  law,  evil  in  some  shape  or 
other,  in  some  quantity  or  other,  must  come. 


At  the  same  time,  restraint  is,  in  a great 
variety  of  shapes,  capable  of  being  employed 
in  the  character  of  a punishment.  As  a pu- 
nishment, restraint  is  not  incapable  of  being 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sub- 
mission to  restraint.  But  in  this  case,  the 
coincidence  is  but  verbal,  and  arises  from 
the  generality  of  the  word  restraint.  In 
the  character  of  a punishment,  we  cannot 
employ  the  restraint  collaterally  resulting 
from  the  negative  act,  the  production  of 
which  is  the  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
character  of  the  eventual  punishment,  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  that  same  prohibitive  law. 
To  prevent  a man  from  stealing,  a law 
threatening  to  prevent  him  from  stealing, 
would  be  but  an  indifferent  resource.  To 
secure,  by  means  of  eventual  punishment, 
restraint  in  this  shape,  you  must  employ  re- 
straint in  some  other  shape;  for  example,  the 
restraint  attached  to  imprisonment. 

Between  compulsion  and  punishment,  the 
relation  is  of  this  sort.  In  the  case  of  com- 
pulsion, as  in  the  case  of  restraint,  the  act 
in  question  is  the  act  which  is  regarded  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  evil,  the  prevention 
of  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  act  of 
punishment.  What  restraint  is,  in  the  case 
when  the  act  in  question  is  of  the  positive 
cast,  compulsion  is,  in  the  case  when  the  act 
is  of  the  negative  cast. 

Between  torture  and  punishment,  the  re- 
lation is  of  this  sort.  The  term  torture  is 
employed,  and  perhaps  with  nearly  equal  fre- 
quency, in  two  different  senses.  In  its  most 
extended  sense,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
pain,  especially  pain  of  body,  when  considered 
as  being  intense  in  its  degree,  and  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  cause  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

In  its  more  restricted  sense,  being  that  in 
which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  employed,  when 
considered  as  the  result  of  law,  it  is  employed 
to  signify  pain  of  body  in  its  degree  intense 
as  above,  employed  in  due  course  of  law,  or, 
at  any  rate,  by  the  hand  of  power,  in  the 
character  of  an  instrument  of  compulsion. 

But  the  account  given  of  it,  when  em- 
ployed in  this  sense,  wants  much,  as  yet,  of 
being  complete.  The  compulsion,  or  con- 
straint, may  be  produced  by  the  mere  apprehen. 
sion  of  the  punishment  which  is  denounced. 

By  this  circumstance,  torture  stands  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  compulsion  itself, 
but  from  any  lot  of  punishment  considered 
as  applied  to  the  purpose  of  compulsion  in 
the  ordinary  mode. 

The  notion  of  torture  is  not  included  in  a 
puni.ehment  attached  to  an  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, of  which  no  remission  is  allowed;  but 
suppose  the  same  lot  of  pain  attached  to  the 
same  offence,  with  power  to  remit  any  part 
of  it,  in  case  of,  and  immediately  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  requisition  of  the  law,  and 
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here  the  punishment  eomes  under  the  notion 
and  denomination  of  torture. 

lietween  eoinpensation,  or  satisfaction  and 
punishment,  the  relation  is  of  this  sort  : in 
all  cases,  if  compensation  be  the  end  in  view, 
so  far  as  concerns  pecuniary  compensation, 
by  whatsoever  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
compensation,  the  elfect  ot  pecuniary  fuinish- 
ment  is  produced  likewise.  More  sufleri/ig, 
however,  will  in  ,i,a‘neral  he  produced  by  what 
is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  than 
if  tlie  same  amount  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  punishment : it  will  be  accompanied 

the  regret  produced  by  the  idea  ot  the 
advantage  not  only  reaped  by  an  adversary, 
but  reaped  at  one’s  own  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  sulfering  inflicted  by  punishment  on 
the  delinquents,  good  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation, or  say  vindictive  satisfaction,  is 
administered  to  the  party  injured. 

Between  taxation  and  punishment  of  the 
pecuniary  kind,  for  it  is  only  in  this  form 
that  they  can  be  compared,  the  relation  is  of 
this  sort ; they  both  consist  in  the  applica- 
tion of  compulsion  to  the  extracting  out  of 
the  pocket  in  question  a certain  sum;  the 
dilTerence  between  them  consists  in  the  end 
in  view.  In  the  case  of  taxation,  the  object 
is  the  obtainment  of  a certain  sum ; in  the 
case  of  punishment,  the  object  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  obnoxious  act,  to  the  com- 
mission of  which  the  obligation  of  paying 
tbe  money  is  attached  in  the  character  of  a 
punishment.  In  the  case  of  taxation,  the 
wish  of  the  legislator  is,  tliat  the  money  may 
he  paid ; and,  consequently,  if  it  he  to  the 
performance  of  a certain  act  that  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  the  money  is  annexed,  his 
tvish  is  that  the  act  may  be  performed. 

As  in  the  two  cases  the  result  intended  is 
opposite,  the  actual  results  are  accordingly 
incoiri[)Htihle,  in  so  far  as  citlier  result  is  ob- 
tained, the  other  is  missed.  Whether  the 
elfect  of  any  given  law  shall  be  taxation,  or 
effectual  prohibition,  depends,  in  the  instance 
of  each  individual,  upon  the  value,  which,  in 
the  case  in  question,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay, 
(•om|)ared  with  the  value  in  his  estimation 
ot  the  advantage  which  stands  annexed  to 
the  exercise  of  the  act;  if  the  advantage  ap- 
pear the  greater,  he  pays  the  money  and 
exercises  the  act ; if  the  value  of  the  money 
to  be  eventually  paid  appear  tbe  greater,  he 
obeys  the  prohibitory  law,  and  abstains  from 
the  performance  of  the  act. 

hen  the  face  assumed  by  any  law  is  that 
of  a prohibition,  if  the  penalty  he  nothing 
but  pecuniary  and  the  amount  is'  fixed,  while 
the  profits  of  the  offence  are  varial)le,  the 
probability  is,  that  in  many  instances  the 
penalty,  even  if  levied,  which  could  not  be 
without  detection,  prosecution,  and  convic- 
tion, would  but  operate  as  a taxed  licence. 
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This  circumstance  is  so  obvious,  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  could  not  have  been 
overlooked;  had  it,  however,  been  observed 
with  any  tolerable  steadiness  in  England, 
the  law  of  that  country  would  wear  a fac« 
\%ndely  ditferent  from  that  which  it  wears  at 
present. 

In  relation  to  all  tnese  several  results  o? 
concomitants*  of  punishment,  one  observa- 
tion useful  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  may 

* The  distinctions  between  these  several  ob- 
jects may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 

In  17H‘J,  a jury  gave  a verdict  of  £4,000 
damages  against  the  Earl  of  Hali  ax,  for  the 
wrongful  imprisonment  of  John  M'ilkes,  Esq. 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  a state  libel. 
It  may  be  inquired,  what  sort  of  act  did  the  jury 
perform,  when  by  giving  this  verdict  they  ap- 
pointed the  sum  in  question  to  be  paid  by  the 
one  person  to  the  other  ? 

It  was  intended  to  be  an  act  of  punishment. 
If  any  juryman  being  angry  with  JiOrd  Halifax 
also  intended  to  produce  pain  in  him,  on  account 
of  the  i)leasure  he  took  in  thinking  of  that  pain; 
in  the  case  of  such  juryman  it  was  an  act  of 
vengeance ; being  done,  however,  on  account  of 
an  act  that  had  been  done,  viz.  the  imprisonment 
of  Air.  Wilkes,  it  was  not  an  act  of  antipathy. 

If  any  juryman  did  it  with  a view  of  deterring 
Lord  Halifax,  or  any  one  who  might  occupy  that 
nobleman’s  place  in  future,  from  doing  acts  of  the 
like  kind,  and  of  preventing  the  mischief  appre- 
hended from  such  acts,  it  was  in  him  an  act  for 
amendment  and  determent.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, operate  for  the  purpose  of  disablement,  the 
paying  of  a sum  of  money,  having  no  tendency 
to  disable  I>ord  Halifax,  or  those  holding  the 
same  office,  from  imprisoning  others  who  might 
become  the  objects  or  their  dislike. 

It  was  not  an  act  of  immediate  self-defence, 
for  self-defence  implies  attack,  that  is.  implies 
that  there  is  some  person  who  is  actually  using 
his  endeavours  to  do  mischief  to  the  party  de- 
fending himself.  If,  however,  any  juryman, 
thinking  himself  in  danger  of  suffering  in  the 
like,  or  any  other  manner  from  Lord  H.,  and 
persons  liable  to  act  as  he  did,  joined  in  the  ver- 
dict with  the  view  of  preserving  him.self  from 
such  suffering,  to  wit,  by  means  of  the  restrairit 
which  the  fear  of  similar  punishment  might  be 
ex])ected  to  impose  on  Lord  Halifax  and  such 
otlier  persons,  on  the  part  of  such  juryman  it  was 
an  act  of  self-preservation. 

The  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  could  contri- 
bute nothing  to  the  puiqroses  of  safe  custody  or 
physical  restraint,  neither  was  it  an  act  of  com- 
pulsion, for  it  was  not  designed  as  a means  of 
compelling  him  to  do  anything. 

It  was  not  an  act  of  tormre ; the  penalty,  if 
paid,  was  paid  instantaneously  ; the  act  of  pay- 
ing ceasing  of  itself,  and  not  being  capable  of 
being  protracted  so  as  to  be  made  to  cease  only 
at  a future  given  instance. 

If  any  juryman  did  it  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing Mr.  Wilkes  amends  for  the  pain  he  had  suf- 
fered by  the  supposed  injury  in  question,  in  such 
juryman  it  was  an  act  of  compen.sation ; and  if 
the  juryman  who  intended  to  make  compensation 
to  I\lr.  Wilkes  also  thought  that  it  was  right  to 
tax  Lord  Halifax  to  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation proper  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  was 
an  act  of  taxation. 
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Operate  as  a preservative  against  much  error, 
.8 — that  it  is  but  in  very  few,  if  any  of  these 
instances,  that  from  the  name  by  which  the 
object  is  here  designated,  any  true  judgment 
ran  be  formed  on  any  such  question  as  whe- 
.-her  and  bow  far  the  object  is  a fit  object  of 
pursuit  or  aim  in  the  character  of  an  end. 

Take  any  one  of  them  for  example,  — if 
Jaken  by  itself  that  object  be  of  the  nature 
of  good,  yet,  in  the  first  place,  that  good  may 
be  in  any  degree  minute  ; in  the  next  place, 
to  the  quantity  of  evil  with  which  it  may 
happen  to  it  to  be  followed,  there  are  no 
limits:  and  thus  it  is  that  false  must  be  that 
proposition,  which,  without  leaving  room  for 
exceptions,  should  pronounce  the  attainment 
of  that  object  to  be  universally  an  end  fit  to 
be  aimed  at,  whether  through  the  interven- 
tion  of  punishment,  or  any  other  means ; and 
conversely. 

Of  the  distinctions  here  pointed  out  be- 
tw'een  punishment  and  the  several  objects 
that  are  of  kin  to  it,  five  distinguishable 
practical  uses  may  be  made. 

1.  They  may  serve  as  a memento  to  the 
legislator,  to  see  on  every  occasion,  that  for 
the  several  objects  w’hich  may  have  place, 
and  present  a demand  for  legislative  pro- 
vision, due  and  adequate  provision  is  accor- 
dingly made. 

2.  To  preserve  him  from  the  delusion 
wdiich  would  have  place,  wheresoever  it  hap- 
pens that  by  one  and  the  same  lot  of  evil, 
due  and  adequate  provision  may  be  made  for 
two  or  more  of  these  purposes,  if  by  the  dif- 
ference of  their  respective  denominations,  he 
w'cre  led  to  give  birth  to  two  or  more  lots 
of  evil  for  the  purpose  of  eflTecting  the  good, 
for  the  effectuation  of  which  one  of  them 
would  suffice. 

3.  That  in  each  instance,  in  comparing  the 
end  he  has  in  view'  w'itli  the  means  w'hich  he 
proposes  to  employ  for  the  attainment  of  it, 
the  view  he  takes  of  such  proposed  means 
may  be. sufficiently  clear,  correct,  and  com- 
plete, to  enable  him  to  form  a correct  judg- 
ment of  the  mode  and  degree  in  w'hich  they 
promise  to  be  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  the  end. 

4.  That  he  may  be  upon  his  guard  against 
that  sort  of  rhetorical  artifice  which  operates 
by  substituting  for  the  proper  name  of  the 
object  or  result  in  question,  according  to 
the  purpose  in  view,  the  name  of  some  other 
object  or  result,  the  name  of  which  is  either 
more  or  less  popular  than  the  proper  one. 

5.  That  while  in  pursuit  of  any  one  of 
these  objects,  in  the  character  of  an  end,  he 
employs  such  means  as  to  his  conception  ap- 
pear conducive  to  that  end,  he  may  be  cor- 
rectly and  completely  aware  of  any  tendency 
which  such  arrangements  may  have  to  be 
conducive  or  obstructive,  with  reference  to 
Hny  other  of  these  same  ends. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

In  a former  w'ork  it  has  been  shown,*  that 
offences  against  individuals  may  be  ranged 
under  four  principal  heads  ; offences  against 
the  person,  property,  reputation,  and  condi- 
tion. The  same  division  may  be  applied  to 
punishments  ; an  individual  can  only  be  pu- 
nished by  affecting  his  person,  his  property, 
his  reputation,  or  his  condition. 

The  circumstance  which  renders  these  two 
classifications  similar  is  this  — punishments 
and  offences  are  both  evils  caused  by  the  free 
agency  of  man.  In  as  many  points  as  we  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  hand  of  an  of- 
fender, in  so  many  points  is  the  offender 
himself  exposed  to  the  sw'ord  of  justice. 
The  difference  betw'een  punishments  and  of- 
fences is  not,  then,  in  their  nature,  which  is, 
or  may  be,  the  same  ; but  in  the  legality  of 
the  one,  and  the  illegality  of  the  other,  of 
fences  are  prohibited,  punishments  are  insti- 
tuted  by  the  laws.  Their  effects  also  are 
diametrically  opposite.  An  offence  produces 
an  evil  both  of  the  and  second  order 
it  causes  suffering  in  an  individual  which  he 
was  unable  to  avoid,  and  it  spreads  an  alarm 
more  or  less  general.  A punishment  pro- 
duces an  evil  of  the  first  order,  and  a good 
of  the  second  order.  It  inflicts  sufiering  upon 
an  individual  w'ho  has  incurred  it  voluntarily, 
and  in  its  secondary  effects  it  produces  only 
good  ; it  intimidates  the  ill-disposed,  it  re- 
assures the  innocent,  and  becomes  the  safe- 
guard of  society. 

Those  punishments  which  immediately  af- 
fect the  person  in  its  active  or  passive  powers, 
constitute  the  class  of  corporal  punishments  . 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  follow'ing  dif- 
ferent kinds  : — 

1.  Simply  afflictive  punishments. 

2.  Complexly  afflictive  punishments. 

3.  Restrictive  punishments. 

4.  Active  or  laborious  punishments. 

5.  Capital  punishments. 

Punishments  which  affect  property,  repu- 

• Introduction  to  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation. 

■f  See  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation, 
ch.  12,  page  fi9,  ‘ Of  the  consequences  of  a Mis- 
chievous  Act.’  — “ The  mischief  of  an  offence 
may  frequently  be  distinguished,  as  it  were,  into 
two  shares  or  parcels ; the  one  containing  what 
may  be  called  the  primary ; the  other  what  may 
be  called  the  secondary.  That  share  may  be 
termed  primary  which  is  sustained  by  an  assign- 
able individual,  or  a multitude  of  assignable  in- 
dividuahs.  That  share  may  be  termed  secondary, 
which,  taking  its  origin  from  the  former,  ex- 
tends itself  rather  over  the  whole  community, 
or  over  some  other  multitude  of  unassignable  in- 
dividuals.” 

For  the  full  developement  of  this  subject,  refer* 
ence  may  be  made  to  the  chapter  indicated. 
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tition,  or  condition,  possess  this  quality  in 
common,  tlicy  deprive  the  individual  of  some 
jidvantaffe  which  he  before  enjoyed  ; such  are 
printUcc  punishments,  losses,  hii(]  forfeitures. 
'J'he  punishments  of  this  class  arc  very  va- 
rious ; they  extend  to  every  possible  kind  of 
possession. 

Hence  we  perceive  that  all  punishments 
inav  be  reduced  to  two  ela.'^ses. 

1.  Corporal  punishments. 

2.  Privative  punishments,  or  punishments 
by  loss  or  forfeiture. 

CHAPTER  TIL 

OF  THE  E.ND.S  OF  Pf.MSH.ME.VT. 

When  any  act  has  been  committed  which  is 
followed,  or  threatens  to  be  followtnl,  by 
such  eflects  as  a provident  legislator  would 
be  anxious  to  prevent,  two  wishes  naturally 
and  immediately  su^'-irest  them.selves  to  his 
mind  : first,  to  obviate  the  dan.eer  of  the  like 
mischief  in  future  : secondly,  to  compensate 
the  mischief  that  has  already  been  done. 

The  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  acts  of 
the  like  kind  may  arise  from  either  of  two 
sources, — either  the  conduct  of  the  party 
himself  who  has  been  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief already  done,  or  the  conduct  of  such 
other  persons  as  may  have  adequate  motives 
and  sulhcient  opportunities  to  do  the  like. 

Hence  the  prevention  of  olfences  divides 
itself  into  two  branches:  Particular  preven- 
tion, which  applies  to  the  delinquent  himself ; 
and  f/encral  prevention,  which  is  applicable 
to  all  (he  members  of  the  community  with- 
out exception. 

Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  great  springs  of 
human  action.  When  a man  perceives  or 
supposes  pain  to  be  the  consequence  of  an 
act,  he  is  acted  upon  in  such  a manner  as 
re?ids,  with  a certain  force,  to  withdraw  him, 
as  it  were,  from  the  commission  of  that  act. 
If  the  apparent  magnitude,  or  rather  value* 
of  th  it  pain  be  greater  than  the  apparent 
magnitude  or  value  of  the  pleasure  or  good 
he  expects  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  act, 
he  will  be  absolutely  prevented  from  per- 
forming it.  Tlic  mischief  which  would  have 
ensued  from  the  act,  if  performed,  will  also 
by  that  means  be  prevented. 

With  respect  to  a given  individual,  the 
recurrence  of  an  otfence  may  be  provided 
against  in  three  ways  : 

1.  By  taking  from  him  the  physical  power 
of  offending. 


I say  x'ulnc,  in  order  to  inc.l  ide  the  circum- 
stances of  i?iti’nsiti/,  proximity,  certainti/,  and 
dnriition;  which  magnitude,  properly  speaking, 
does  not.  This  may  serve  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions made  by  Locke  (book  II.  ch.  21)  against 
the  proposition,  that  man  is  determined  by  the 
greater  apparent  good. 


2.  By  taking  away  the  desire  of  offending. 

3.  By  making  him  afraid  of  offending. 

In  the  first  case,  the  individual  can  no 
more  commit  the  otience  ; in  the  second,  he 
no  longer  desires  to  commit  it ; in  the  third, 
he  may  still  wish  to  commit  it,  but  he  no 
longer  dares  to  do  it.  In  the  first  case,  there 
is  a physical  inca[)iicity  ; in  the  second,  a 
moral  reformation  ; in  the  third,  there  is  in- 
timidation or  terror  of  the  law. 

General  prevention  is  effected  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  punishment,  and  by  its  appli- 
cation, which,  according  to  the  common 
expres.sion,  serves  for  an  example.  3 he  [>u- 
nishment  suffered  by  the  offender  presents 
to  every  one  an  example  of  what  he  himself 
will  have  to  suffer,  if  he  is  guilty  of  the  same 
offence. 

General  prevention  ought  to  he  the  chief 
end  of  punishment,  as  it  is  its  real  justifica- 
tion. If  we  could  consider  an  offence  which 
has  been  committed  as  an  isolated  fact,  the 
like  of  which  would  never  recur,  punishment 
would  be  useless.  It  would  be  only  adding 
one  evil  to  another.  But  when  we  consider 
that  an  unpunished  crime  leaves  the  path  of 
crime  open,  not  only  to  the  same  delimiuent, 
but  also  to  all  those  who  may  have  the  same 
motives  and  opportunities  for  entering  upon 
it,  we  perceive  that  the  punishment  indicted 
on  tlie  individual  becomes  a source  of  secu- 
rity to  all.  That  punishment  which,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  ajipeared  base  and  repugnant 
to  all  generous  sentiments,  is  elevated  to  the 
first  rank  of  benefits,  when  it  is  regarded  not 
as  an  act  of  wrath  or  of  vengeance  against  a 
guilty  or  unfortunate  individual  who  has  given 
way  to  mischievous  inclinations,  but  as  an 
indispensable  sacrifice  to  the  common  safety. 

With  respect  to  any  particular  delinquent, 
we  have  seen  that  punishment  has  three  ob- 
jects ; incapacitation,  reformation,  and  inti- 
midation. If  the  crime  he  has  committed  is 
of  a kind  calculated  to  inspire  great  alarm, 
as  manifesting  a very  mischievous  disposition, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  from  him  the 
power  of  committing  it  again.  But  if  the 
crime,  being  less  dangerous,  oidy  justifies  a 
transient  punishment,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  delinquent  to  return  to  society,  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  punishment  should  possess  qua- 
lities calculated  to  reform  or  to  intimidate 
him. 

After  having  provided  for  the  prevention 
of  future  crimes,  reparation  still  remains  to 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  for  those  which 
are  passed,  by  bestowing  a compensation  on 
the  party  injured ; that  is  to  say,  bestowing 
a good  equal  to  the  evil  suffered. 

This  compensation,  founded  upon  reasons 
which  have  been  elsewhere  developed,!  docs 
not  at  first  view  appear  to  belong  to  the  sub- 


+ Traites,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  310. 
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ject  of  punishments,  because  it  concerns  an- 
other individual  than  the  delinquent.  But 
these  two  ends  have  a real  connexion.  There 
are  punishments  which  have  the  double  ef- 
fect of  affording  compensation  to  the  party 
injured,  and  of  inflicting  a proportionate  suf- 
fering on  the  delinquent ; so  that  these  two 
ends  may  be  effected  by  a single  operation. 
This  is,  in  certain  cases,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  pecuniary  punishments. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CASES  UNMEET  FOR  PUNISHMENT. 

All  punishment  being  in  itself  evil,  upon  the 
principle  of  utility,  if  it  ought  at  all  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  ought  only  to  be  admitted  in  as  far 
as  it  promises  to  exclude  some  greater  evil. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  following 
cases  punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted : — 

1.  Where  it  is  groundless  : 2.  Where  it  must 
be  inefficacious ; because  it  cannot  act  so  as 
to  prevent  the  mischief:  3.  Where  it  is  un- 
projilnhle  or  too  expensive : 4.  Where  it  is 
needless ; because  the  mischief  may  be  pre- 
vented or  cease  of  itself  without  it. 

I.  Cases  in  which  Punishment  is  groundless. 

1.  Where  there  has  never  been  any  mis- 
chief, as  in  the  case  of  consent:  such  consent, 
provided  it  be  free  and  fairly  given,  being  the 
best  proof  that  can  be  obtained,  that  at  least 
no  immediate  mischief  upon  the  whole  has 
been  done  to  the  party  who  gives  it. 

2.  Where  the  mischief  is  outweighedhy  the 
production  of  a benefit  of  greater  value,  as 
in  precautions  against  instant  calamity,  and 
the  exercise  of  domestic,  judicial,  military, 
and  supreme  powers. 

IT.  Cases  in  which  Punishment  must  he 
inefficacious. 

These  are,  1.  Where  the  penal  provision 
is  not  established  until  after  the  act  is  done. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
and  of  a sentence  beyond  the  law.  2.  Where 
the  penal  provision,  though  established,  is 
not  conveyed  to  the  notice  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  intended  to  operate,  as  from  want 
of  due  promulgation.  3.  Where  the  penal 
provision,  though  it  were  conveyed  to  the 
individual’s  notice,  could  produce  no  effect 
with  respect  to  preventing  his  engaging  in 
the  act  prohibited  ; as  in  the  cases  of  extreme 
infancy,  insanity,  and  intoxication.  4.  Where  | 
the  penal  provision,  though  present  to  the 
party’s  notice,  does  not  produce  its  effect, 
because  he  knows  not  the  act  he  is  about  to 
engage  in  is  of  the  number  of  those  to  which 
the  penal  provision  relates.  5.  Where,  though 
the  penal  clause  might  exert  a full  and  pre- 
vailing influence  were  it  to  act  alone,  yet  by 
the  predominant  influence  of  some  opposite 
cause  upon  the  will,  such  as  physical  danger 


or  threatened  mischief,  it  must  necessarily  be 
ineffectual.  6.  Where,  though  the  penal  clause 
may  exert  a full  and  prevailing  influence  over 
the  will  of  the  party,  yet  his  physical  faculties 
(owing  to  the  predominant  influence  of  some 
physical  cause)  arc  not  in  a condition  to  fol- 
low the  determination  of  his  will ; insomuch 
that  the  act  is  absolutely  involuntary,  as 
through  compulsion  or  restraint. 

III.  Cases  where  Punishment  is  unprofitable. 

If  the  evil  of  the  punishment  exceed  the 
evil  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  will  be 
unprofitable : the  legislator  will  have  produced 
more  suffering  than  he  has  prevented ; he 
will  have  purchased  exemption  from  one  evil 
at  the  expense  of  a greater. 

The  evil  resulting  from  punishment  divides 
itself  into  four  branches:  — 1.  The  evil  of 
coercion  or  restraint,  or  the  pain  which  it 
gives  a man  not  to  be  able  to  do  the  act, 
whatever  it  be,  which,  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  punishment,  he  is  deterred  from  doing. 

2.  The  evil  of  apprehension,  or  the  pain  which 
a man,  who  has  exposed  himself  to  punish- 
ment, feels  at  the  thoughts  of  undergoing  it. 

3.  The  evils  of  sufferance,  or  the  pain  which 
a man  feels,  in  virtue  of  the  punishment  itself, 
from  the  time  when  he  begins  to  undergo  it. 

4.  The  pain  of  sympathy,  and  the  other  de- 
rivative evils  resulting  to  the  persons  who  are 
in  connexion  with  those  who  suffer  from  the 
preceding  causes. 

IV.  Cases  where  Punishment  is  needless. 

A punishment  is  needless,  where  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  may 
be  attained  as  effectually  at  a cheaper  rate, 
by  instruction,  for  instance,  as  well  as  by 
terror;  by  informing  the  understanding,  as 
well  as  by  exercising  an  immediate  influence 
on  the  will.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  all  those  offences  which  consist 
in  the  disseminatitig  pernicious  principles  in 
matters  of  duty,  of  whatever  kind  the  duty 
may  be,  whether  political,  moral,  or  religious: 
and  this,  whether  such  principles  be  dissemi- 
nated under,  or  even  without  a sincere  per- 
suasion of  their  being  beneficial.  I say  even 
without;  for  though,  in  such  a case,  it  il 
not  instruction  that  can  prevent  the  indi 
vidual  from  endeavouring  to  inculcate  his 
principles,  yet  it  may  prevent  others  from 
adopting  them:  without  which,  the  endea- 
vours to  inculcate  them  will  do  no  harm.  In 
such  a case,  the  sovereign  \nll  commonly 
have  little  occasion  to  take  an  active  part: 
if  it  be  the  interest  of  one  individual  to  in- 
culcate opinions  that  are  pernicious,  it  will 
surely  be  the  interest  of  other  individuals  to 
expose  them.  But  if  the  sovereign  must 
needs  take  a part  in  the  controversy,  the 
pen  is  the  proper  weapon  wherewith  to  com- 
bat error,  and  not  the  sword. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
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offence,  this  will,  of  course,  he  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  nature  of  each  offence. 
The  proportion  between  the  one  evil  and  the 
other  will  therefore  be  different  in  the  case 
of  eacli  particular  offence.  The  cases,  there- 
fore, wiiere  punishment  is  unprofitable  on 
this  ground,  can  by  no  other  means  be  dis- 
covered, than  by  an  examination  of  each  par- 
ticular offence. 

These  considerations  ought  at  all  times 
to  he  present  to  the  mind  of  the  legislator, 
whenever  he  establishes  any  punishment.  It 
is  from  them  that  he  will  derive  his  principal 
reasons  for  general  amnesties,  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  delinquents;  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a delinquent,  whose  talents  could 
not  he  replaced,  or  whose  punishment  would 
excite  the  public  displeasure,  or  the  displea- 
sure of  foreign  powers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXPENSE  OF  PUNISH.MENT. 

Kxpense  of  Punishment.  — Tliis  expression, 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  com- 
mon use,  may  at  first  sight  be  accused  of 
singularity  and  pedantry.  It  has,  however, 
been  chosen  iqion  reflection,  as  the  only  one 
which  conveys  the  desired  idea,  without  con- 
veying at  the  same  time  an  anticipated  judg- 
ment of  approbation  or  disapprobation.  The 
pain  produced  by  punishments,  is  as  it  tvere 
a capital  hazarded  in  expectation  of  profit. 
This  profit  is  the  prevention  of  crimes.  In 
this  operation,  everything  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation  of  protit  and  loss;  and 
when  we  estimate  the  profit,  we  must  sub- 
tract the  loss,  from  which  it  evidently  re- 
sults, that  the  diminution  of  the  expense,  or 
the  increase  of  the  profit,  equally  tend  to  the 
production  of  a favourable  balance. 

The  term  expense,  once  admitted,  naturally 
introduces  that  of  economy  or  fnujalU^j.  The 
mildness  or  the  rigour  of  punishments  is  com- 
monly spoken  of:  these  terms  include  a pre- 
judice in  the  one  case  of  favour,  in  the  other 
of  disfavour,  which  prevents  impartiality  in 
their  examination.  But  to  say  that  a punish- 
ment is  economic,  is  to  use  the  language  of 
reason  and  calculation. 

Wc  should  .say,  then,  that  a punishment 
is  economic,  when  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  employment  of  the  least  pos- 
sible suffering.  We  should  say  that  it  is  too 
expensive,  when  it  produces  more  evil  than 
good;  or  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  tlie 
same  good  by  means  of  a less  punishment. 

In  this  place,  distinction  slioiild  be  made 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent  value  of 
a punishment. 

By  the  real  value,  I mean  that  which  it 
would  be  found  to  have  by  one  who,  like 
the  legislator,  is  in  a condition  accurately  to 
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trace  and  coolly  to  estimate  it  through  all  its 
parts,  exempt  from  the  delusions  which  are 
seen  to  govern  the  uninformed  and  unthink- 
ing part  of  mankind;  knowing,  beforehand, 
upon  general  principles,  what  the  delinquent 
will  know  afterwards  by  particular  expe- 
rience. 

By  the  apparent  value  of  a punishment,  I 
mean  that  whidi  it  appears  to  a delinquent 
to  have  at  any  time  previous  to  that  in  which 
he  comes  to  experience  it ; or  to  a person 
under  temptation  to  become  a delinquent 
previous  to  the  time  at  which,  were  he  to 
become  so,  he  would  experience  it. 

The  real  value  of  the  punishment  consti- 
tutes the  expense.  The  apparent  value  in- 
fluences the  conduct  of  individuals.  It  is  the 
real  punishment  that  is  the  expense  — the 
apparent  punishment  that  gives  the  profit. 

The  profit  of  punishments  has  reference 
to  the  interests  of  two  parties  — the  public, 
and  the  party  injured.  The  expense  of  tlie 
pmiisliment  adds  to  this  number  a third  in- 
terest, that  of  the  delinquent. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  although  it 
has  been  too  frequently  forgotten,  that  the 
delinquent  is  a member  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  any  other  individual — as  well  as 
the  party  injured  himself;  and  that  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  for  consulting  his  in- 
terest as  that  of  any  other.  His  welfare  is 
proportionably  the  welfare  of  the  community 
— his  suffering  the  suffering  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  may  be  right  that  the  interest  of 
the  delinquent  should  in  part  be  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  community;  hut  it 
never  can  be  right  that  it  should  be  totally 
disregarded.  It  may  be  prudert  to  hazard  a 
great  punishment  for  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a great  good:  it  would  be  absurd  to  hazard 
the  same  punisliment  where  the  chance  is 
much  weaker,  and  the  advantage  much  less. 
Such  arc  the  princi[)les  which  direct  men  in 
their  private  speculations;  why  should  they 
not  guide  the  legislator? 

Ought  any  real  punishments  to  be  inflicted? 
most  certainly.  Why  ? for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  it.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  except  as  to  so  much  as  is 
necessary  for  reformation  and  compensation, 
for  this  reason,  and  for  no  other  whatever. 
Every  particle  of  real  punishment  that  is  pro- 
duced, more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  ap- 
parent punishment,  is  just  so  much  misery 
run  to  w'aste.  Hence  the  real  punishment 
ought  to  be  as  small,  and  the  apparent  punish- 
ment as  great  as  possible.  It  hanging  a man 
in  effigy  would  produce  the  same  salutary 
impression  of  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  folly  or  cruelty  ever  to 
hang  a man  in  person.* 

• At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dutch  made 
use  of  a stratagem  which  could  only  succeed 
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If  delinquents  were  constantly  pxinished 
for  their  offences,  and  nobody  else  knew  of 
it,  it  is  evident  that,  excepting  the  incon- 
siderable benefit  which  might  result  in  the 
way  of  disablement,  or  reformation,  there 
would  be  a great  deal  of  mischief  done,  and 
not  the  least  particle  of  good.  The  real 
punishment  would  be  as  great  as  ever,  and 
the  apparent  would  be  nothing.  The  punish- 
ment would  befal  every  offender  as  an  unfore- 
seen evil.  It  would  never  have  been  present 
to  his  mind  to  deter  him  from  the  commission 
of  crime.  It  would  serve  as  an  example  to 
no  one. 

Delinquents  may  happen  to  know  nothing 
of  the  punishment  provided  for  them  in  either 
of  two  cases;  — 1.  When  it  is  inflicted  with- 
out having  been  previously  made  known ; 
2.  When,  though  promulgated,  it  has  not 
been  made  known  to  the  individual.  The 
latter  of  these  cases  may  be  the  case  where 
the  punishment  is  appointed  by  statute,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  written  law.  The  former  must 
happen  in  all  new  cases  where  the  punish- 
ment is  appointed  in  the  way  of  common  or 
unwritten  law. 

The  punishment  appointed  by  the  law,  may 
be  presented  to  the  mind  in  two  ways:  — 

1.  By  its  legal  denunciation  and  description; 

2.  By  its  public  execution,  when  it  is  inflicted 
with  suitable  notoriety. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a punishment 
ought  to  be  exact,  or,  as  the  logicians  would 
say,  adequate ; that  is,  it  should  present  to 
the  mind  not  only  a part,  but  the  whole  of 
the  sufferings  it  includes.  The  denunciation 
of  a punishment  ought  therefore  to  include 
all  the  items  of  which  it  is  composed,  since 
that  which  is  not  known  cannot  operate  as 
a motive. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  three  important 
maxims : — 

1.  That  a punishment  that  is  more  easily 
learnt,  is  better  than  one  that  is  less  easily 
learnt. 

2.  That  a punishment  that  is  more  easily 
remembered,  is  better  than  one  that  is  less 
easily  remembered. 

3.  That  a punishment  that  appears  of 

among  Hottentot®.  One  of  their  officers  having 
killed  an  individual  of  this  inoffensive  tribe,  the 
whole  nation  took  up  the  matter,  and  became 
furious  and  implacable.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  an  example  to  pacify  them.  The  delin- 
quent was  therefore  brought  before  them  in  irons, 
as  a malefactor : he  was  tried  with  great  form, 
and  was  condemned  to  swallow  a goblet  of  ignited 
brandy.  The  man  played  his  part ; — he  feigned 
himself  dead,  and  fell  motionless.  His  friends 
covered  him  with  a cloak,  and  bore  him  away. 
The  Hottentots  declared  themselves  .satisfied. 
“ The  worst  we  should  have  done  with  the  man,” 
said  they,  “•  would  have  been  to  throw  him  into 
the  fire;  but  the  Dutch  have  done  better  — they 
have  put  the  fire  into  the  man.”  — Lloyd's 
Evening  Post,  for  August  or  September  1776- 
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greater  m^itude,  in  comparison  of  what  it 
really  is,  is  better  than  one  that  appears  of 
less  magnitude. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MEASURE  OF  PUNISHMF.NT, 

“ Adsit 

Regula,  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas. 

Ne  scutica  dignum,  horribili  sectere  flagello." 

Hor.  L.  I.  Sat.  iii. 

Establish  a proportion  between  crimes  and 
punishments,  has  been  said  by  Montesquieu, 
Beccaria,  and  many  others.  The  maxim  is, 
without  doubt,  a good  one ; but  whilst  it  is 
thus  confined  to  general  terms,  it  must  be 
confessed  it  is  more  oracular  than  instructive. 
Nothing  has  been  accomplished,  till  wherein 
this  proportion  consists  has  been  explained, 
and  the  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  which 
it  may  be  determined  that  a certain  measure 
of  punishment  ought  to  be  applied  to  a cer- 
tain crime. 

Punishments  may  be  too  small  or  too  great ; 
and  there  are  reasons  for  not  making  them 
too  small,  as  well  as  for  not  making  them 
too  great.  The  terms  minimum  and  maximum 
may  serve  to  mark  the  two  extremes  of  this 
question,  which  require  equal  attention. 

With  a view  of  marking  out  the  limits  of 
punishment  on  the  side  of  the  first  of  these 
extremes,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a rule  — 

I.  That  the  value  of  the  punishment  must 
not  be  less,  in  any  case,  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  that  of  the  profit  of  the 
offence. 

By  the  profit  of  the  crime,  must  be  under- 
stood not  only  pecuniary  profit,  but  every 
advantage,  real  or  apparent,  which  has  ope- 
rated as  a motive  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

The  profit  of  the  crime  is  the  force  which 
urges  a man  to  delinquency : the  pain  of  the 
punishment  is  the  force  employed  to  restrain 
inm  from  it.  If  the  first  of  these  forces  be 
the  greater,  the  crime  will  be  committed  ;* 
if  the  second,  the  crime  will  not  be  committed. 
If,  then,  a man,  having  reaped  the  profit  of  a 
crime,  and  undergone  the  punishment,  finds 
the  former  more  than  equivalent  to  the  latter, 
he  will  go  on  offending  for  ever;  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  him.  If  those,  also,  who 
behold  him,  reckon  that  the  balance  of  gain  is 
in  favour  of  the  delinquent,  the  punishment 
will  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  example. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  which  fixed  a price 
upon  the  lives  of  men  — 200  shillings  for  the 
murder  of  a peasant,  six  times  as  much  for 
that  of  a nobleman,  and  thirty-six  times  as 

• That  is  to  say,  committed  by  those  who  are 
only  re-strained  by  the  laws,  and  not  by  any  other 
tutelary  motives,  such  as  benevolence,  religion,  or 
honour. 
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much  for  that  of  the  king— evidently  trans- 
gressed against  tliis  rule.  In  a great  nuinher 
of  cases,  the  punishment  would  appear  no- 
thing, compared  with  the  profit  of  tlic  crime. 

The  same  error  is  committed  whenever  a 
punishment  is  established  which  reaches  only 
to  a certain  li.xed  point,  which  the  advantage 
of  the  crime  mav  surpass. 

Authors  of  ciile!)rity  have  been  found  de- 
sirous of  cstahlishing  a rule  precisely  the 
reverse  i thev  have  said,  that  the  gieatness  j 
of  temptation  is  a reason  for  lessening  the 
punishment;  because  it  lessens  the  fault;  be- 
cause the  more  powerful  the  seduction,  the 
less  reason  is  there  for  concluding  that  the 
offender  is  depraved.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  overcome,  in  this  case,  naturally  inspire 
us  with  commiseration.* 

This  may  all  be  very  true,  and  yet  afford 
no  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule.  That 
it  may  [irove  effectual,  the  punishment  must 
be  more  dreaded  than  the  profit  of  tlie  crime 
desired.  Besides,  an  inellicacious  [uinish- 
nient  is  doubly  mischievous  ; — mischievous 
to  the  public,  since  it  permits  the  crime  to 
be  committed,  — mischievous  to  the  delin- 
quent, since  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him  is  just  so  much  misery  in  waste.  What 
should  we  say  to  the  surgeon,  who,  that  he 
might  save  his  patient  a small  degree  of  pain, 
should  only  half  cure  him?  What  should  we 
think  of  his  humanity,  if  he  should  add  to  his 
disease  the  torment  of  a useless  operation  ? 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  punishment 
should  correspond  to  every  degree  of  temp- 
tation ; at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  mi- 
tigation might  be  reserved  in  those  cases 
where  the  nature  of  the  temptation  itself 
indicates  the  absence  of  confirmed  depravity, 
or  the  possession  of  benevolence  — as  might 
be  the  case  should  a father  commit  a theft 
that  he  miglit  supply  his  starving  family  with 
bread. f 

* One  is  astonished  that  a writer  of  such  con- 
summate genius  as  Adam  Smith  should  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake.  S])eaking  of  smuggling, 
he  says  : The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary 

principles  of  justice,  first  creates  the  temptation, 
and  then  punishes  those  wlio  yield  to  it ; and  it 
commonly  enhances  the  punishment,  too,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  circumstHiice  wliich  ought 
certainly  to  alleviate  it  — the  temptation  to  com- 
mit the  crime."  — Wealth  ofNatious,  b.  v.  ch.  2. 

•f-  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  profit  of  a crime  in 
cases  of  rapacity,  but  how  are  we  to  ascertain  it 
in  those  of  malice  and  enmity  ? 

The  profit  may  be  estimated  by  the  nature  of 
the  mischief  that  the  offender  has  done  to  his  ad- 
versary. Has  his  conduct  been  more  offensive 
than  painful  ? The  profit  is  the  degree  of  humi- 
liatiot)  that  he  believes  his  adversary  to  have  un- 
dergone. Has  he  mutilated  or  wounded  him  ? 
The  profit  is  the  degree  of  sutteiing  he  has  in- 
fiicteu. 

In  this,  in  his  own  opinion,  consists  the  profit 
of  his  offence:  if,  then,  he  is  punished  in  an  ana- 
logous manner,  he  is  struck  in  the  most  sensible 
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Rule  II. — The  greater  the  mischief  of 
the  offence,  the  greater  is  the  expense  it  mug 
be  worth  while  to  be  at,  in  the  wag  of  pu- 
nishment. 

This  rule  is  so  obvious  in  itsedf,  that  to 
say  any  thing  in  proof  of  it  would  be  need- 
less ; but  how  few  are  the  instances  iu  which 
it  has  been  observed  ? It  is  not  long  since 
tliat  women  were  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  uttering  bad  money.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  is  still  lavished  on  a multitude 
of  offences  of  the  least  mischievous  descrip- 
tion. The  punishment  of  burning  is  still  in 
use  in  many  countries  for  offences  which  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  restraint  of  the  moral 
sanction.  If  it  can  be  worth  while  to  be  at 
the  e.vpense  of  so  terrible  a punishment  as 
that  of  burning  alive,  it  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  murder  or  incendiarism. 

It  will  be  said,  iicrliaps,  that  the  intention 
of  legislators  lias  always  been  to  follow  this 
rule,  but  that  their  opinions,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  people,  have  fluctuated  respecting  the 
relative  magnitude  and  nature  of  crimes.  At 
one  period,  witchcraft  Avas  regarded  as  the 
most  mischievous  offence.  Sorcerers,  who 
sold  their  souls  to  the  devil,  were  objects  of 
abhorrence.  A heretic,  the  enemy  of  the 
Almighty,  drew  down  divine  wrath  ujion  a 
whole  kingdom.  To  steal  property  conse- 
crated to  divine  uses  was  an  offence  of  a 
more  malignant  nature  than  ordinary  theft, 
the  crime  being  directed  against  the  Divinity. 
A false  estimate  being  made  of  these  crimes, 
an  undue  measure  of  punishment  was  apidicd 
to  them. 

Rule  III.  — T17nvi  two  offences  come  in 
competition,  the  pnnishmeut  for  the  greater 
offence  must  be  stiff cimt  to  induce  a man  to 
prefer  the  less. 

Two  offences  may  be  said  to  be  in  compe- 
tition, when  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  commit  both.  When  thieves  break 
into  a house,  they  may  execute  their  purpose 
in  different  manners  : by  simply  stealing,  by 
theft  accompanied  with  bodily  injury,  or 
murder,  or  incendiarism.  If  the  punishment 
is  tlie  same  for  simple  theft,  as  for  theft  and 
murder,  you  give  the  thieves  a motive  for 
committing  murder,  because  this  crime  add.s 
to  tlie  facility  of  committing  the  former,  and 
the  chance  of  impunity  when  it  is  committed. 

The  great  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  infliction  of  great  punishments  for  small 
offences,  is,  that  the  power  of  increasing  them 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
is  thereby  lost.}; 


part,  which  has,  so  to  speak,  been  pointed  out  by 
himself ; for  it  is  not  possible  but  that  the  mi.s- 
chief  which  he  has  chosen  as  the  instniment  of 
his  vengeance,  must  appear  hurtful  to  himself, 

+ Montesquieu,  after  having  recomrnended 
this  rule  of  proportion,  adds,  “ Qiiand  il  n’y  a 
point  de  difference  dans  la  peine,  il  faut  en  meu 
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Rule  IV.  — The  punishment  should  be  ad- 
justed in  such  manner  to  each  particular  offence, 
that  for  every  part  of  the  mischief  there  may 
be  a motive  to  restrain  the  offender  from  giving 
birth  to  it. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  adjusting  the  -pu- 
nishment for  stealing  a sum  of  money,  let 
the  magnitude  of.  the  punishment  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  the  sum  stolen.  If 
for  stealing  ten  shillings  an  offender  is  pu- 
nished no  more  than  for  stealing  five,  the 
Itealing  of  the  remaining  five  of  those  ten 
/hillings  is  an  offence  for  which  there  is  no 
punishment  at  all. 

The  last  object  is,  whatever  mischief  is 
guarded  against,  to  guard  against  it  at  as 
cheap  a rate  as  possible  ; therefore  — 

Rule  V. — The  punishment  ought  in  no  case 
to  be  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  rules  here  given. 

Rule  VI That  the  quantity  of  punish- 

ment actually  inflicted  on  each  individual  of- 
fender may  correspond  to  the  quantity  intended 
for  similar  offenders  in  general,  the  several 
circumstances  influencing  sensibility  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  same  nominal  punishment  is  not,  for 
different  individuals,  the  same  real  punish- 
ment. Let  the  punishment  in  question  be  a 
fine : the  sum  that  would  not  be  felt  by  a 
rich  man,  would  be  ruin  to  a poor  one.  The 
same  ignominious  punishment  that  would  fix 
an  indelible  stigma  upon  a man  of  a certain 
rank,  would  not  affect  a man  of  a lower 
rank.  The  same  imprisonment  that  would  be 
ruin  to  a inaji  of  business,  death  to  an  old  man, 
and  destruction  of  reputation  to  a woman, 
would  be  as  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to 
persons  placed  in  other  circumstances. 

The  law  may,  by  anticipation,  provide 
that  such  or  such  a degree  of  mitigation  shall 
be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  punishment, 
in  consideration  of  such  or  such  circum- 
stances inlluencing  the  sensibility  of  the  pa- 
tient ; such  as  age,  sex,  rank,  &c.  But  in 
these  cases,  considerable  latitude  must  be  left 
to  the  judge.* 

Of  the  above  rules  of  proportion,  the  four 
first  may  serve  to  mark  out  the  limits  on  the 
minimum  side  — the  limits  below  which  a 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  diminished;  the 

tre,  dans  I’esperance  de  la  grace ; en  Angleterre, 
on  n’assassine  point  (il  auroit  du  dire  pen),  parce 
ue  les  voleurs  peuvent  esperer  d’etre  transportes 
ans  les  colonies,  non  pas  les  assassines.”  — 
Esprit  des  Lois,  lib.  vi.  ch.  16. 

This  expectation  of  favour,  no  doubt,  contri- 
butes to  the  effect  of  which  he  speaks  ; but  why 
should  this  manifest  imperfection  in  the  laws 
remain,  that  it  may  be  corrected  by  an  arbitrary 
act  of  tlie  sovereign  ? If  an  uncertain  advantage 
produces  this  measure  of  good,  a certain  advan- 
tage would  operate  more  surely. 

• See  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legislation  — 
Circumstances  influencing  Sensibility. 
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fifth  will  mark  out  the  limits  on  the  maxi- 
mum  side — the  limits  above  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  increased. 

The  minimum  of  punishment  is  more  clear- 
ly marked  than  its  maximum.  What  is  too 
little  is  more  clearly  observed  than  what  is 
too  much.  What  is  not  sufficient  is  easily 
seen,  but  it  is  not  possible  so  exactly  to  dis- 
tinguish an  excess:  an  approximation  only 
can  be  attained.  The  irregularities  in  the 
force  of  temptations  compel  the  legislator  to 
increase  his  punishments,  till  they  are  not 
merely  sufficient  to  restrain  the  ordinary  de- 
sires of  men,  but  also  the  violence  of  their 
desires  when  unusually  excited. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  an  error  on  thq 
minimum  side,  because  in  this  case  the  punish- 
ment is  inefficacious ; but  this  error  is  least 
likely  to  occur,  a slight  degree  of  attention 
suflicing  for  its  escape  ; and  when  it  does 
exist,  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  and  mani- 
fest, and  easy  to  be  remedied.  . An  error  on 
the  maximum  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
to  which  legislators  and  men  in  general  are 
naturally  inclined : antipathy,  or  a want  of 
compassion  for  individuals  who  are  repre- 
sented as  dangerous  and  vile,  pushes  them 
onward  to  an  undue  severity.  It  is  on  this 
side,  therefore,  that  M'e  should  take  the  most 
precautions,  as  on  this  side  there  has  been 
shown  the  greatest  disposition  to  err. 

By  way  of  supplement  and  explanation  to 
the  first  rule,  and  to  make  sure  of  giving 
to  the  punishment  the  superiority  over  the 
offence,  the  three  following  rules  may  be 
laid  down : — 

Rule  VII.  — That  the  value  of  the  punish- 
ment may  outweigh  the  profit  of  the  offence, 
it  must  be  increased  in  point  of  magnitude, 
in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  in  point  of 
certainty. 

Rule  VIII Punishment  must  be  further 

increased  in  point  of  magnitude,  in  proportion 
as  it  falls  short  in  point  of  proximity. 

The  profit  of  a crime  is  commonly  more  cer- 
tain than  its  punishment ; or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  appears  so  to  the  offen- 
der. It  is  generally  more  immediate : tlie 
temptation  to  offend  is  present ; the  punish- 
ment is  at  a distance.  Hence  there  are  two 
circumstances  which  weaken  the  effect  of 
punishment,  its  uncertainty  and  its  distance. 

Suppose  the  profit  of  a crime  equal  to  £10 
sterling;  suppose  the  chance  of  puni.sliment 
as  one  to  two.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  punish- 
ment, supposing  that  it  were  to  take  place, 
is  not  more  than  £10  sterling,  its  effect 
upon  a man's  mind  whilst  it  continues  un- 
certain, is  not  equal  to  a certain  loss  of  £10 
sterling : it  is  only  equal  to  a certain  loss 
of  £5  sterling.  That  it  may  be  rendered 
equal  to  the  profit  of  the  crime,  it  must  be 
raised  to  £20. 

Unless  men  are  hurried  on  by  outrageous 
C c 
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pM^^ion,  tlif'v  flo  not  enp:a>re  in  the  career  of 
‘•rime  witlio'iit  the  hope  of  impunity.  If  a 
pijiii.'hinciir  wore  to  consist  only  in  takinj.' 
from  an  oiroiider  the  fruit  of  his  crime,  and 
this  piniishinont  were  infallible,  there  would 
he  no  iriore  such  crimes  committed  ; for  what 
man  would  b(;  so  insensate  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  committintr  a crime  with  the  cer- 
taijity  of  not  enjoyiuft  its  fruits,  and  the 
shame  of  having,'  atMuu[.tcd  it  ? Put  as  there 
are  always  some  chances  of  esca[ic,  it  i.s 
neet^ssary  to  jiicrea>i*  the  \aluc  of  the  j)U- 
ni-hmcnr,  to  counterbalance  those  chances  of 
imfiunily. 

It  is  "therefore  true,  that  the  more  the 
certainly  of  punishment  can  bo  augmented, 
tlic  more  it  may  be  diminished  in  amount, 
'fills  is  one  advantage  resulting  from  sim- 
jilicitv  of  legislation,  and  excellence  of  legal 
proei'diire. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  necessary  that 
tin:  pnnislimcnt  should  la;  as  near,  in  point 
of  tilin',  to  the  crime,  as  jiossihlo;  because  its 
impression  n[>oii  the  minds  of  men  is  weak- 
ened by  distance;  and  because  this  distance 
adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  inlliction,  by 
jilfonling  fresh  cliances  of  escape. 

Pule  IX.  — H7(c/i  the  urt  is  conclusive/// 
iiiiliratire  I’f  a hnhit,  such  an  increase  must  />c 
tjiven  to  t/ir  /lu/iishmeiit  as  may  cna/Ae  it  to 
ouhreiyh  the  ]>ro/lf,  not  on///  of  the  indi vidua/ 
o(/inee,  hut  (f  such  ot/ier  /ihe  fl(f'cuccs  as  are 
/die/y  to  hare  /iren  committed  wit/i  impunity  hy 
ihe  sanif:  ofinde.r. 

Severe  as  this  conjectural  calculation  may 
ajipcar,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
ca-es.  Of  tills  kind  are  fraudulent  crimes; 
using  false  weiglits  or  measures,  and  issuing 
base  coin.  If  tin;  coiner  was  only  punished 
aceoi'ding  to  the  value  of  the  single  crime  of 
which  he  is  convict(,‘(l,  his  fraudulent  practice 
Would,  upon  the  wliole,  lie  a lucrative  one. 
Pimi^luncnt  would  therefore  be  iiienieacious, 
if  did  not  liear  a proportion  to  tlie  total  gain 
wliirli  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived, 
not  tmin  one  particular  act,  but  from  a train 
of  actions  of  the  same  kind. 

'I'liere  may  la;  a few  otlier  cireuinstanoes 
or  considi'ial  ions  which  may  inlluonce,  in 
some  small  degree,  the  demand  for  punish- 
ment ; hut  as  the  propriety  of  tlicse  is  either 
not  so  dcmoiistrahle,  or  not  so  constant,  or 
the  application  of  them  not  so  determinate, 
as  tliat  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  they  are  worth  putting  on  a level 
with  the  otliers. 

Pule  X U /it'll,  a punishment,  ichich  in 

point  of  qua/ity  is  ]i<irticu/ar/y  we//  cu/cu/ated 
to  answer  its  intention,  cannot  exist  in  /css 
than  a certain  quantity,  it  may  sometimes  be 
of  use,  for  the  sake  of  emp/oyiny  it,  to  stretch 
a Htt/e.  /)v//ond  that  quantity  which,  on  other 
aeeounts,  leoii/d  />e  striet/y  necessary. 

Pule  XI In  particu/ar,  this  may  he  the 


case  where  the  punishment  proposed  is  of  such 
a nature  as  to  be  pnrticu/ar/y  iccli  ctdculaled 
to  answer  the  purpose  if  a morai  /esson. 

Rule  XII.  — In  adjustiny  the  quantum  of 
punishment,  the  circumstances  by  w/dch  all 
puiflshment  may  /jc  rendered  unprofitable  ouyht 
to  be  attended  to. 

And  lastly,  as  too  great  a nicety  in  esta- 
blishing profiortions  between  punishment  and 
crime  would  tend  to  defeat  its  own  object, 
hy  rendering  the  whole  matter  too  complex, 
wo  may  add  — 

Pule  XIII Amony  provisions  desiyned 

to  iierfect  the  proportion  between  jiiadshiiitnls 
and  offences,,  if  any  occur  which  by  their  own 
particu/ar  yood  efi/ects  would  not  mahe  up  for 
the  harm  they  would  do  by  addiiiy  to  the  intri^ 
cacy  of  the  code,  they  should  he  omitted. 

'Die  observation  of  rules  of  iiro[)ortion 
between  crimes  and  punishments  has  been 
objected  to  as  useless,  because  they  seem  to 
suppose,  that  a spirit  of  calculation  has  jdace 
among  tlic  passions  of  men,  who.  it  is  said, 
never  calculate.  Rut  dogmatic  as  this  pro- 
position is,  it  is  altogether  false.  In  matters 
of  importance,  every  one  ealculatcs.  Each 
individual  calculates  with  more  or  less  cor- 
rectm.'ss,  according  to  the  degrees  of  his  in- 
formation, and  the  power  of  the  motivi.'s 
which  actuate  him ; but  all  calculate.  It 
would  be  bard  to  say  tliat  a madman  does  not 
calculate.  Happily,  the  passion  of  cupidity, 
wliicit  on  account  of  its  power,  its  constancy, 
and  its  extent,  is  most  formidable  to  society, 
is  the  passion  wliich  is  most  given  to  calcu- 
lation. 'Fliis,  therefore,  will  bo  more  sue- 
cessfully  eombatod,  the  more  carefully  the 
law  turns  the  balance  of  profit  against  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  PROPERTIES  TO  RE  GIVEN  TO  A LOT 
OF  PCNISIIME NT. 

It  lias  been  shown  what  rules  ought  to  be 
observed  in  adjusting  the  proportion  between 
pimisliment  and  offenees.  'I’lie  properties  (o 
be  given  to  a lot  of  punislimeiit  in  every 
instance  will  of  course  be  swell  as  it  stands 
ill  need  of,  in  order  to  bo  capable  of  being 
applied  in  conformity  to  tlio-se  rnles  : the 
quality  will  he  regulated  by  the  quantity. 

I.  Variability. 

The  first  quality  desirable  in  a lot  of  pu- 
nisliment  is  variability ; that  it  be  susceptible 
of  degrees  both  of  intensity  and  duration. 

An  invariable  punishment  cannot  be  made 
to  correspond  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
scale  of  punishment;  it  will  be  liable  to  err 
either  by  excess  or  defect : in  the  first  case, 
it  would  be  too  expensive  ; in  the  second,  in- 
efficacious. 

Acute  corporeal  punishments  are  extremely 
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variable  in  respect  of  intensity,  but  not  of 
duration.  Penal  labour  is  variable  in  both 
respects,  in  nearly  equal  degrees. 

Chronic  punishments,  such  as  banishment 
and  imprisonment,  may  be  easily  divided  as 
to  their  duration  : they  may  also  be  varied  as 
to  their  intensity.  A prison  may  be  more  or 
less  severe . banishment  may  be  directed  to 
a genial  or  ungenial  clime. 

II.  Equahililif. 

A second  property,  intimately  connected 
with  the  former,  may  be  styled  equabiliti/. 
It  will  avail  but  little,  that  a mode  of  punish- 
ment (proper  in  all  other  respects)  has  been 
established  by  the  legislature,  and  that  ca- 
pable of  being  screwed  up  or  let  down  to  any 
degree  that  can  be  required,  if,  after  all, 
whatever  degree  of  it  he  pitched  upon,  that 
same  degree  shall  be  liable,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  produce  a very  heavy  degree 
of  pain,  or  a very  slight  one,  or  even  none 
at  all.  An  equable  punishment  is  free  from 
this  irregularity  : an  unequable  one  is  liable 
to  it. 

Banishment  is  unequable : it  may  either 
prove  a punishment  or  not,  according  to  the 
temper,  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  fortune  of 
the  individuals.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
pecunianj  or  quasi  pecuniary  punishment, 
when  it  respects  some  particular  species  of 
property  which  the  offender  may  or  may  not 
possess.  By  the  English  law,  there  are  se- 
veral offences  which  are  punished  by  a total 
forfeiture  of  moveables,  not  extending  to  im- 
moveables. In  some  cases,  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal punishment : in  others,  even  the  only 
one.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  a man’s 
fortune  happen  to  consist  in  moveables,  he 
is  ruined  ; if  in  immoveables,  he  suffers  no- 
thing. 

In  the  absence  of  other  punishment,  it  may 
be  proper  to  admit  an  unequable  punishment. 
The  chance  of  punishing  some  delinquents  is 
preferable  to  universal  impunity. 

One  mode  of  obviating  the  evil  of  inequa- 
lity consists  in  the  providing  of  two  different 
species  of  punishment,  not  to  be  used  to- 
gether, but  that  the  one  may  be  substituted 
for,  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  other  ; for 
example,  coi'ijoroal  may  be  substituted  for 
pecuniary  punishment,  when  the  poverty  of 
the  individual  prevents  the  application  of  the 
latter. 

An  uncertain  punishment  is  unequable. 
Complete  certainty  supposes  complete  equa- 
bilitv;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  punish- 
ment shall  produce  in  every  case  the  same 
degree  of  suffering.  Such  accuracy  is,  how- 
ever, evidently  unattainable,  the  circum- 
stances and  sensibility  of  individuals  being 
so  variable  and  so  unequal.  All  that  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  avoid  striking  and  mani- 
fest inequality.  In  the  preparation  of  a penal 


code,  it  ought  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view, 
that  according  to  circumstances,  of  condition, 
fortune,  age,  sex,  &c.  the  same  nominal  is 
not  the  same  real  punishment.  A fixed  fine 
is  always  an  unequable  punishment ; and  the 
same  lemark  is  applicable  to  corporeal  punish- 
ments. Whipping  is  not  the  same  punish- 
ment when  applied  to  all  ages  and  ranks  of 
persons.  In  China,  indeed,  every  one  is 
submitted  to  the  bamboo,  from  the  water.- 
carrier  to  the  mandarin  ; but  this  oidy  proves, 
that  among  the  Chu/ese  the  sentimonts  of 
honour  are  uiiKiiown. 

III.  CommensurahilUy. 

Puni.shments  are  commensurable,  when  the 
penal  effects  of  each  can  be  measured,  and  a 
distinct  conception  formed,  of  how  much  the 
suffering  produced  by  the  one  falls  short  of 
or  exceeds  that  produced  by  another.  Sup- 
pose a man  placed  in  a situation  to  choose 
between  several  crimes: — he  can  obtain  a 
sum  of  money  by  theft,  by  murder,  or  by 
arson  : the  law  ought  to  give  him  a motive  to 
abstain  from  the  greatest  crime ; he  will  have 
that  motive,  if  he  see  that  the  greatest  crime 
draws  after  it  the  greatest  punishment : he 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  compare  these 
punishments  among  themselves,  and  measure 
their  different  degrees. 

If  the  same  punishment  of  death  is  de- 
nounced for  these  three  crimes,  there  is  no- 
thing to  compare  ; the  individual  is  left  free 
to  choose  that  crime  which  appears  most  easy 
of  execution,  and  least  liable  to  be  detected. 

Punishments  may  be  made  commensurable 
in  two  ways  : 1.  By  adding  to  a certain  pu- 
nishment another  quantity  of  the  same  kind; 
for  example,  to  five  years  of  imprisonment 
for  a certain  crime,  two  more  years  for  a cer- 
tain aggravation  : 2.  By  adding  a punishment 
of  a different  kind  ; for  example,  to  five  years 
of  imprisonment  for  a certain  crime,  a mark 
of  disgrace  for  a certain  aggravation. 

IV.  Characteristicalness. 

Punishment  can  act  as  a preventative  only 
when  the  idea  of  it,  and  of  its  connexion 
with  the  crime,  is  present  to  the  mind.  Now, 
to  be  present,  it  must  be  reinembeied  ; and 
to  be  remembered,  it  must  have  becii  learnt. 
But  of  all  punishments  that  can  be  imagined, 
there  are  none  of  which  the  connexion  with 
the  offence  is  eitlier  so  easily  learnt,  or  so 
efficaciously  remembered,  as  those  of  which 
the  idea  is  .already  in  part  associated  with 
some  part  of  the  offence,  which  is  the  case 
when  the  one  and  the  other  have  some  cir- 
cumstance that  belongs  to  them  m common. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  admirable  in  this 
respect.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  fur 
a tooth.  The  most  imperfect  intelligence  can 
connect  these  ideas.  This  rule  of  retaliation 
is,  however,  rarely  practicable  ; it  is  too  un 
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enimble  and  too  expensive  ; recourse  must 
rliereroro  be  had  to  otlier  sources  of  analogy. 
We  shall  therefore  recur  to  this  subject  in 
the  next  chapter. 

V.  Exemplarity. 

A mode  of  punishment  is  exemplary  in  pro- 
portion to  its  apparent,  not  to  its  real  mag- 
nitude. It  is  the  apparent  punishment  that 
does  all  the  service  in  the  way  of  example. 
A real  punishment,  which  should  produce  no 
visible  efTocts,  might  serve  to  intimidate  or 
reform  the  offender  subjected  to  it ; but  its 
use,  as  an  example  to  the  public,  would  be 
lost. 

The  object  of  the  legislator  ought  there- 
fore to  be,  so  far  as  it  may  be  safely  practi- 
cable, to  select  such  modes  of  punishment 
as,  at  the  expense  of  the  least  real,  shall 
produce  tlie  greatest  apparent  sulfering;  and 
to  accornjiany  each  particular  mode  of  punish- 
ment with  such  solemnitie.'i  as  may  be  best 
calcidatcd  to  further  this  object. 

In  this  poiiit  of  view,  the  auto-da-frs  would 
furnish  most  useful  models  for  acts  of  justice. 
What  is  a [)ublic  execution  ? It  is  a solemn 
tragedy,  which  tlie  legislator  presents  before 
an  assembled  people  — a tragedy  truly  im- 
portant, truly  pathetic,  by  the  sad  reality  of 
its  catastrophe,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  preparation  for  it,  the  place  of 
exhibition,  and  the  attendant  circumstances, 
cannot  be  too  carefully  selected,  as  upon  these 
the  principal  effect  depends.  The  tribunal, 
the  scaffold,  the  dresses  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  the  religious  service,  the  procession, 
every  kind  of  accompaniment,  ought  to  bear 
a grave  and  melancholy  character.  The  exe- 
cutioners might  be  veiled  in  black,  that  the 
terror  of  the  scene  might  be  heightened,  and 
these  useful  servants  of  the  state  screened 
from  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

Care  must  however  be  taken  lest  punish- 
ment become  unpopular  and  odious  through 
a false  appearance  of  rigour. 

VI.  Frugality. 

If  any  mode  of  punishment  is  more  apt 
than  another  to  produce  superfluous  and  need- 
less pain,  it  may  be  styled  unfriiyal ; if  less, 
it  may  be  styled  frugal.  The  perfection  of 
frugality  in  a mode  of  punishment,  is  where 
not  oidy  no  superfluous  pain  is  produced  on 
the  part  of  the  person  punished,  but  even 
that  same  operation,  by  which  he  is  subjected 
to  pain,  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
producing  pleasure  on  the  part  of  some  other 
person. 

Pecuniary  punishments  possess  this  quality 
in  an  eminent  degree  : nearly  all  the  evil  felt 
by  the  party  paying,  turns  to  the  advantage 
of  him  who  receives. 

There  are  some  punishments  which,  with 
reference  to  the  public  expense,  are  particu- 


larly unfrugal : for  e.xample,  mutilations,  ap- 
plied to  offences  of  frequent  occurrence,  such 
as  smuggling.  When  an  individual  is  ren- 
dered unable  to  work,  he  must  be  supported 
by  the  state,  or  rendered  dependent  upon 
public  charity,  and  thus  fixed  as  a burthen 
upon  the  most  benevolent. 

If  the  statement  of  Filangieri  is  correct, 
there  were  constantly  in  the  state-prisons  of 
Naples  more  than  forty  thousand  idle  pri- 
soners. What  an  immense  loss  of  productive 
[)Ower  ! The  largest  manufacturing  town  in 
England  scarcely  employs  a greater  number 
of  workmen. 

By  the  military  laws  of  most  countries,  de- 
serters are  still  condemned  to  death.  It  costs 
little  to  shoot  a man  ; but  every  thing  which 
he  might  be  made  to  produce,  is  lost  ; and  to 
supply  his  place,  a productive  labourer  must 
be  converted  into  an  unproductive  one. 

VII.  Subserviency  to  Reformation. 

All  punishment  has  a certain  tendency  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  offences  ; but 
if  the  delinquent,  after  he  has  been  punished, 
is  only  deterred  by  fear  from  the  repetition 
of  his  offence,  he  is  not  reformed.  Reforma- 
tion implies  a change  of  character  and  moral 
dispositions. 

Hence  those  punishments  which  are  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  seductive,  and  to 
strengthen  the  preserving  motives,  have  an 
advantage  over  all  others  with  respect  to 
those  offences  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 

There  arc  other  punishments  which  have 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  which  serve  to 
render  those  who  undergo  them  still  more 
vicious.  Punishments  which  are  considered 
infamous,  are  extremely  dangerous  in  this 
respect,  particularly  when  applied  to  slight 
offences  and  juvenile  offenders.  Diliyentius 
enim  vivit,  cui  aliquid  inteyri  .svpercst.  JVemo 
diynitati  perditce  parcit.  Impunitalis  yenus 
est  jam  non  habere  peenee  locum.* 

Of  this  nature  also,  in  a high  degree,  is 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  when  care 
is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
association  of  prisoners,  but  the  juvenile  and 
the  hoary  delinquents  are  allowed  to  meet 
and  to  live  together.  Such  prisons,  instead 
of  places  for  reform,  are  schools  of  crime. 

VIII.  Efficacy  with  respect  to  Disablement. 

A punishment  which  takes  away  the  power 
of  repeating  the  crime  must  be  very  desirable, 
if  not  too  costly.  Imprisonment,  whilst  it 
continues,  has  this  effect  in  a great  measure. 
Mutilation  sometimes  reduces  the  power  of 
committing  crimes  almost  to  nothing,  and 
death  destroys  it  altogether.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  perceived,  that  whilst  a man  is  dis- 
abled from  doing  mischief,  he  is  also  in  great 


• Senec.  de  Clem.  chap.  xxii. 
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measure  disabled  from  doing  good  to  himself 
or  others. 

In  some  extraordinary  cases,  the  power  of 
doing  mischief  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
death:  as,  for  example,  the  case  of  civil  war, 
when  the  mere  existence  of  the  head  of  a 
party  is  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  hopes 
and  exertions  of  his  partisans.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  guilt  of  the  parties  is  of- 
ten problematic,  and  the  punishment  of  death 
savours  more  of  vengeance  than  of  law. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
ability  to  do  mischief  may  be  taken  away 
with  great  economy  of  suffering.  Has  the 
offence  consisted  in  an  abuse  of  power — in 
an  unfaithful  discharge  of  duty  ? it  is-suf- 
ficient  to  depose  the  delinquent,  to  remove 
l)im  from  the  employment,  the  administration, 
the  guardianship,  the  trust  he  has  abused. 
This  remedy  may  equally  be  employed  in  do- 
mestic and  political  government. 

IX.  Stthserviency  to  Compensation. 

A further  property  desirable  in  a lot  of 
U^unishment  is,  that  it  may  be  convertible  to 
rofit. 

When  a crime  is  committed,  and  after- 
wards punished,  there  have  existed  two  lots 
of  evil  — the  evil  of  the  offence,  and  the  evil 
of  the  punishment.  Whenever,  then,  the  evil 
of  the  offence  falls  upon  a specific  person, 
if  the  punishment  yield  a profit,  let  the  pro- 
fit arising  from  it  be  given  to  that  person. 
'I’he  evil  of  the  offence  will  be  removed,  and 
there  will  then  only  exist  one  lot  of  evil, 
instead  of  two.  When  there  is  no  specific 
party  injured,  as  when  the  mischief  of  the 
crime  consists  in  alarm  or  danger,  there  will 
be  no  specific  injury  to  be  compensated;  still, 
if  the  punishment  yield  a profit,  there  is  a 
clear  balance  of  good  gained. 

This  property  is  possessed  in  a more  emi- 
nent degree  by  pecuniary  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  punishment. 

X.  Popularity. 

In  the  rear  of  all  these  properties  may 
be  introduced  that  of  popularity  — a very 
fleeting  and  indeterminate  kind  of  property, 
which  may  belong  to  a lot  of  punishment 
one  moment,  and  be  lost  by  it  the  next. 
This  property,  in  strictness  of  speech,  ought 
rather  to  be  railed  absence  of  unpopularity ; 
for  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  regard  to  such 
a matter  as  punishment,  that  any  species  or 
lot  of  it  should  be  positively  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  the  people  ; it  is  sufficient,  for 
the  most  part,  if  they  have  no  decided  aver- 
sion to  the  thoughts  of  it. 

The  use  of  inserting  this  property  in  the 
tatalogue  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a memento 
to  the  legislator  not  to  introduce,  without  a 
cogent  necessity,  any  mode  or  lot  of  punish- 
ment towards  which  any  violent  aversion  is 
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entertained  by  the  body  of  the  people,  since 
it  would  be  productive  of  useless  suffering, 
- — suffering  borne  not  by  the  guilty,  but  the 
innocent ; and  among  the  innocent,  by  the 
most  amiable,  by  those  whose  sensibility 
would  be  shocked,  whose  opinions  would  be 
outraged,  by  the  punishment  .vhich  would 
appear  to  them  violent  and  tyvAnnical.  The 
effect  of  such  injudicious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a legislator  w'ould  be  to  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  against  himself : he  would 
lose  the  assistance  which  individuals  volun- 
tarily lend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  they  approve  : the  people  would  not 
be  his  allies,  but  his  enemies.  Some  would 
favour  the  escape  of  the  delinquent ; the 
injured  would  hesitate  to  prosecute,  and  wit- 
nesses to  bear  testimony  against  him.  By  de- 
grees, a stigma  would  attach  to  those  who 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Public 
dissatisfaction  w'ould  not  always  stop  here : 
it  would  sometimes  break  out  into  open  re- 
sistance to  the  officers  of  justice  and  the 
execution  of  such  laws.  Successful  resist- 
ance would  be  considered  a victory,  and  the 
unpunished  delinquent  would  rejoice  over 
the  weakness  of  the  laws  disgraced  by  his 
triumph. 

The  unpopularity  of  particular  punishments 
almost  always  depends  upon  their  improper 
selection.  The  more  completely  the  penal 
code  shall  become  conformed  to  the  rules  here 
laid  down,  the  more  completely  will  it  merit 
the  enlightened  approbation  of  the  wise,  and 
the  sentimental  approval  of  the  multitude. 

XI.  Simplicity  of  Description. 

A mode  of  punishment  ought  also  to  be 
as  simple  as  possible  in  its  description  : it 
ought  to  be  entirely  intelligible  ; and  that 
not  only  to  the  enlightened,  but  to  the  most 
unenlightened  and  ignorant. 

It  will  not  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
confine  punishments  to  those  of  a simple  de- 
scription : there  are  many  offences  in  which 
it  will  be  proper  that  the  punishment  should 
be  composed  of  many  parts ; as  of  pecuniary 
fine,  corporal  suffering,  and  imprisonment. 
The  rule  of  simplicity  must  give  way  to  su- 
perior considerations : it  has  been  placed 
here,  that  it  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
more  complex  punishment  is,  the  greater 
reason  is  there  to  fear  that  it  will  not  be 
present  as  a whole  to  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  time  of  temptation ; of  its 
different  parts  he  may  never  have  known 
some — he  may  have  forgotten  others.  All 
the  parts  will  be  found  in  the  real  punish- 
ment, but  they  have  not  been  perceived  in 
the  apparent. 

The  name  of  a punishment  is  an  impor- 
tant object.  Enigmatical  names  spread  a 
cloud  over  the  mass  of  punishments,  which 
the  mind  cannot  dissipate.  The  English  laws 
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ju-.-  frcq'if-ntiy  clofcrtivc  in  ibis  respect.  A 
crj.H’tl  iiicliiiles  (liirnent  lots  of  pn- 

rhe  j:re;iter  part  uiiki)o\v:i,  ai.d 
f.oii'i  ((ucj.tly  iiidricacioiis.  A v 

L^  itilU  if  I'lcrijn  is  efiii:il!y  oliscure ; tlie 
thi'(  ateiiiii;.''  of'  llie  law  does  not  cotivcy  ;iiiy 
di'tinet  idea  to  tlie  iiiiiiil ; — tbe  idea 
wiiieli  tin;  ter.'ii  would  oiler  to  an  iiiiiii- 
sfrueied  perstai  would  i>e,  that  it  Iiao  strine 
reference  to  a reward.  A jmiiiiunirit  is  not 
more  inteili/dde;  even  I hose  who  understand 
tlie  f.aliii  wi.rd  are  far  from  eoiniirelieudin.y 
t)ie  nature  of  the  punishment  which  it  de- 
nounces. 

Riddles  of  tliis  kind  rescmhle  tho.se  of  the 
sphvn.x  : tho>e  are  puiiLhed  who  do  not  dc- 
cypber  them. 

XII.  Hcrnif.sihilihj 

P.eiiiissihility  is  tlie  last  of  all  tite  proper- 
ties that  se>  m to  he  rerjuisite  in  a lot  of 
jiuni'lniient.  The  general  presumption  is, 
tliat  when  pimislniient  is  applied,  punishment 
is  needful  ; that  it  ought  to  he  applied,  and 
therefore  eamiot  be  rendtted.  Put  in  very 
[larlieular,  ami  those  very  deploralde  c.ises, 
it  may  hy  ai.'cident  bn[)pen  olherwiso.  Pu- 
nishment may  have  been  iiiHieted  upon  an 
individual  wlmse  innocence  is  afterwards 
Ciscovered.  The  punishment  which  he  has 
sullered  cannot,  it  is  true,  he  remitted,  but 
he  may  be  freed  from  as  much  of  it  as  is  yet 
to  eoiiie.  There  is,  however,  little  chance  of 
there  being  any  yet  to  come,  unle.S5  it  be  so 
iinich  as  consists  of  chronical  punishment ; 
such  as  imprisoinnent,  hanislnnent,  penal  la- 
bour, and  tlie  like.  So  niueli  as  consists  in 
acute  punishment,  where  the  penal  process 
itself  is  over  presently,  however  permanent 
the  punishment  may  be  in  its  effects,  may  be 
r’onsidered  as  irreinissible.  This  is  the  case, 
for  e.vainple,  with  whipping,  hraiuling,  mu- 
tilation, ami  ca[)ital  |mnishment.  ^i'lie  most 
picrfeclly  irremissilde  of  any  is  capital  pu- 
nishment. In  all  other  cases,  means  of  eoin- 
pcnsafion  may  he  found  for  the  sufferings  of 
tlie  unfortunate  victim,  but  not  in  this. 


'^riic  foregoing  catalogue  of  properties  de- 
sirable in  a lot  of  punishment,  is  far  from 
unnecessary.  On  every  occasion,  before  a 
riglit  judgment  can  be  foi  ined,  it  is  neces.sary 
to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  all  the  properties 
tlie  object  ought  to  possess.  Unless  this  is 
(lone,  every  expression  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation can  arise  only  from  a confused 
feeling  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  We  now 
possess  clear  and  distinct  reasons  for  deter- 
mining our  choice  of  punishments.  It  re- 
mains only  to  observe  in  what  proportion  a 
particular  piinisliment  possesses  these  diffe- 
rent (lualitios. 

If  a eoncliision  is  drawn  from  one  of  these 
qualities  alone,  it  may  he  subject  to  erroi  : 


attention  ought  to  he  paid,  not  to  one  quality 
alone,  hut  to  the  whole  toe-ether. 

There  is  no  one  lot  of  punishment  which 
unites  all  these  de.sirahlc  qualities;  luit,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  oifenee<,  one  set 
of  qualities  is  more  iuiportaut  than  another. 

For  great  crimes,  it  is  de-irahle  that  puiii>h- 
meiits  should  be  exemplary  and  analogous. 
For  lesser  crimes,  the  pimi.'iimeiits  should  ho 
iiitlietcd  with  a greater  attention  to  their  frmra- 
lify,  ami  their  tendency  to  moral  reformation. 
As  to  crimes  against  property,  tliose  puni^h- 
mciits  which  arc  convertible  to  profit  are  to  he 
preferred,  since  they  may  he  rendered  sul)-er- 
vieiit  to  compensation  for  the  party  injured. 

Kolc  Itj  Dumont. 

I subjoin  to  this  chapter  an  example  of  the 
jirogressive  march  of  thought,  and  of  the  utility 
of  these  enumerations  to  which  every  new  oSiser- 
vation  may  he  referred,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
lost. 

J have  sought  out  from  the  works  of  IMontes- 
quieu  all  the  (pialitics  which  he  ajtpear.s  to  have 
regarded  as  necessary  in  a lot  of  jmnislnncnt.  I 
have  found  only  four,  and  these  are  either  ex- 
])rcssed  by  indelinito  terms,  or  ]>criiihrasis  : — 

1.  He  .says,  that  Punishments  shunld  he  thur.cn 
from  the  nuturr  of  the  crimes  ; ami  he  tippears 
to  mean,  that  they  shonhl  be  characteristic. 

2.  That  they  .sfiould  be  rnoth  ratc ; an  expres- 
sion which  is  indeterminate,  and  docs  not  yield 
any  point  of  comjiarison. 

H.  That  they  should  be  prnporiionnl  to  the 
crime.  This  jrropoition  has  reterence,  liowevcr, 
rather  to  the  quantity  of  the  punisliment  than  to 
its  quality.  He  has  neither  explained  in  wliat 
it  consists,  nor  given  any  ride  respecting  it. 

4.  That  they  should  be  viodrsi. 

Beccaria  has  mentioned  /ln/r  (pialitics  : — 

I.  He  requires  that  punishments  should  be 
analogou.'i  to  the  crimes  ; but  he  does  not  enter 
into  any  detail  upon  this  analogy. 

2.  I'hat  they  should  be  public;  and  he  means 
by  that,  c.vcmplarij. 

3.  That  tiiey  be  g'rnik  ; an  improper  and 
un.signineant  term ; whilst  his  observations  iqioii 
the  danger  of  excess  in  punishment  are  very 
judicious. 

4.  That  they  should  be  proportioiwl ; but  he 
gives  no  rule  for  this  proportion. 

He  requires,  besides  this,  that  they  should  be 
certuiu.  prompt.,  and  inri  ittihle ; but  these  cir- 
cumstances depend  upon  the  forms  of  procedure 
in  the  ap])lication  of  punishment,  and  not  upon 
its  qualities. 

In  his  commentary  upon  Beccaria,  Voltaire 
often  recurs  to  the  idea  of  rendering  punisnments 
proHtable  : — “ A dead  man  is  good  for  nothing.” 

One  of  the  heroes  of  humanity,  the  good  and 
amiable  Howard,  had  continually  in  view  the 
amendment  of  delinquents. 

Confining  our  attention  to  those  who  are  con- 
sidered as  oracles  in  this  branch  of  science,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  that  between  these  scattered 
ideas,  and  vague  conceptions,  which  have  not 
yet  received  a name,  and  a regular  catalogue  in 
w'hich  the.se  qualities  are  distinctly  presented  to 
us,  wdth  names  and  definitions,  there  is  a wide 
interval.  By  thus  placing  them  under  one  point 
of  view,  another  advantage  is  gained : their  true 
worth  and  comparative  imixirtance  is  detemiim  tl* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  CRIMES  AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Analogy  is  that  relation,  connexion,  or  tie, 
net  ween  two  objects,  whereby  the  one  being 
present  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of  the  other  is 
naturally  excited. 

Likeness  is  one  source  of  analogy,  contrast 
another.*  That  a punishment  may  be  ana- 
logous to  an  offence,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
crime  should  be  attended  with  some  striking 
characteristic  circumstances,  capable  of  being 
transferred  upon  the  punishment. 

These  characteristic  circumstances  will  be 
different  in  different  crimes.  In  some  cases 
they  may  arise  from  the  instrument  whereby 
the  mischief  has  been  done  ; in  others,  from 
the  object  to  which  the  mischief  is  done  ; in 
others,  from  the  means  employed  to  prevent 
detection. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  only  in- 
tended clearly  to  explain  this  idea  of  analogy. 
I shall  point  out  the  analogy  between  certain 
crimes  and  certain  punishments,  without  ab- 
solutely recommending  the  employment  of 
those  punishments  in  all  cases.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a punish- 
ment, that  it  is  analogous:  other  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  always  regarded. 

Montesquieu  was  dazzled  by  the  merit  of  analogy 
in  a punishment,  and  has  attributed  to  it  wonder- 
ful effects  which  it  does  not  possess.  — Esprit  dcs 
Lois,  xii.  4. 

These  considerations  appear  to  afford  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  objection  often  raised  against 
the  methodic  forms  employed  by  JMr.  Bentham. 
I refer  to  his  divisions,  tables,  and  classiKcations, 
which  have  been  called  his  logical  apparatus. 
All  this,  it  has  been  said,  is  only  the  scaffold, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  down  when  the  building 
is  erected.  But  why  deprive  his  readers  of  the 
instruments  which  the  author  has  employed  ? 
why  hide  from  them  his  analytical  labours  and 
process  of  invention  ? These  tables  form  a ma- 
chine for  thought — organmn  cogitativinn.  The 
author  discloses  his  secret ; he  associates  his 
readers  with  him  in  his  labour;  he  gives  them 
the  clue  which  has  guided  him  in  his  researches, 
and  enables  them  to  verify  his  results.  The 
singularity  is  this  — the  extent  of  the  service 
diminishes  its  value. 

I am  sensible,  that  by  employing  these  logical 
methods  as  a secret — by  not  exhibiting,  so  to 
speak,  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  nerves, 
much  would  be  gained  in  elegance  and  interest. 
By  using  the  method  of  analysis,  everything  is 
announced  beforehand  — there  is  nothing  un- 
expected ; the  whole  is  clear ; and  there  are 

no  points  of  surprise  — no  flashes  of  genius  to 
dazrle  for  a moment,  and  then  leave  you  in 
darkness.  It  requires  courage  to  follow  up  so 
severe  a method,  but  it  is  the  only  method  which 
can  completely  satisfy  the  mind. 

• Thus  f-om  the  idea  of  a giant,  the  mind 
asses  on  to  every  thing  that  is  great.  The 
iiliputians  called  Gulliver  the  Man-mountain. 
Or,  from  .he  ide«v  of  a giant  the  mind  may  pass 
to  that  of  a dwarf. 


§ 1.  First  Source  of  Analogy, 

The  same  Instrument  used  in  the  Crime  as 
in  the  Punishment Incendiarism,  inunda- 

tion, poisoning : in  these  crimes,  the  instru- 
ment employed  is  the  first  circumstance  w'hich 
strikes  the  mind.  In  their  punishment,  the 
same  instrument  may  be  employed. 

With  respect  to  incendiarism,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  this  crime  should  be  considered 
as  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  some  in- 
dividual has  perished  by  fire : if  no  life  has 
been  lost,  nor  any  personal  injury  been  suf- 
fered, the  offence  ought  to  be  treated  as 
an  ordinary  waste ; whether  an  article  of 
property  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or  any 
other  agent,  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  amount  of  the  damage  ought  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  crime.  Does  a man  set  fire 
to  a solitary  and  uninhabited  house?  this 
would  be  an  act  of  destruction,  and  ought 
not  to  be  ranked  under  the  definition  of  in- 
cendiarism, f 

If  the  punishment  of  fire  had  been  reserved 
for  ineendiaries,  the  law  would  have  had  in 
its  favour  both  reason  and  analogy ; but  in 
the  legislation  of  barbarous  times,  it  has  been 
generally  employed  throughout  Europe,  for 
the  crimes  of  magic  and  heresy ; the  first, 
an  offence  purely  imaginary ; the  second,  a 
simple  difference  of  religious  opinion,  per- 
fectly innocent,  often  useful,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which,  the  only  effect  of  punishment 
is  to  produce  insincerity. 

Fire  may  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  without  occasioning  death.  This 
punishment  is  variable  in  its  nature  through 
all  the  degrees  of  severity  of  which  there 
can  be  any  need.  It  would  be  necessary 
carefully  to  determine  in  the  text  of  the  law, 
the  part  of  the  body  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fire ; the  intensity 
of  the  fire;  the  time  during  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  paraphernalia  to  be  employed 
to  increase  the  terror  of  the  punishment.  In 
order  to  render  the  description  more  striking, 
a print  might  be  annexed,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion should  be  represented. 

Inundation  is  an  offence  less  common  than 
incendiarism : in  some  countries  it  is  altogether 
unexampled ; it  can  only  be  perpetrated  in 
countries  that  arc  intersected  by  water  con- 
fined by  artificial  banks.  It  is  susceptible  of 
every  degree  of  aggravation,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  If  the  offence  consist  merely 
in  inundation,  in  effect  it  amounts  only  to  a 
simple  destruction  of  property.  It  is  by  the 
destruction  of  life  that  this  crime  is  raised  to 
that  degree  of  atrocity  which  requires  severe 
punishment. 

A most  evident  analogy  points  out  the 
means  of  punishment;  that  is,  the  drowning 

•f  The  employment  of  tliis  means  of  destruc- 
tion ought,  however,  to  be  considered  ar.  aggra- 
vation, if  there  has  been  any  danger  of  the  tire 
communicating  to  contiguous  objects. 
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of  the  erimiiial,  with  such  accompanying  dr- 
nimstaiices  as  will  add  to  the  terror  of  the 
punishment.  In  a penal  code  which  should 
not  admit  the  punishment  of  death,  the  of- 
fender might  be  drowned  and  then  restored 
to  life.  This  might  be  made  a part  of  the 
putiisliment. 

It  may  be  asked,  ought  poison  to  be  ern- 
ploved  as  a means  of  punishment  for  a poi- 
soner ? 

In  some  respects  there  is  no  punishment 
more  .suitalde.  Poisoning  is  distinguished 
from  otlier  inurdtrs,  by  the  secrecy  with 
which  it  may  be  perpetrated,  and  the  cool 
determination  which  it  suppose.s.  Of  these 
two  circumstances,  the  first  inercascs  the 
force  of  temptation  and  the  evil  of  the  crime ; 
the  second  proves  that  the  criminal,  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interest,  is  capable  of  .serious 
reMectioii  uium  the  nature  of  the  punishment. 
The  idea  of  perishing  hy  the  same  kind  of 
death  which  he  prepares,  is  the  more  fright- 
ful for  him  : in  every  step  of  his  preparations, 
his  imagination  wilt  re])resent  to  him  his  own 
lot.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  analogy  would 
[iroduce  its  full  cHeet. 

There  arc,  however,  many  difficulties. 
Poisons  are  uncertain  in  their  operation  ; it 
would  he  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix  a time 
after  which  the  punishment  should  be  abridged 
by  strangulation.  If  the  effect  of  the  poison 
should  be  to  produce  sleep,  the  punishment 
may  not  be  siilliciently  exemplary  : if  it  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  distortions,  it  m;iy  prove 
hateful. 

If  the  poison  administered  by  the  criminal 
has  r.ot  proved  fatal,  he  may  be  made  to  take 
an  antidote  before  the  penal  poison  has  pro- 
ilueed  death.  The  dose  and  the  time  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Judges,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  skilful  physicians. 

'file  horror  attached  to  this  crime  would 
most  probably  render  this  punishment  popu- 
lar. And  if  there  is  one  country  in  which 
this  crime  is  more  common  than  others,  it  is 
there  that  this  punishment,  which  possesses 
o striking  an  analogy  with  the  crime,  would 
he  most  suitable. 

§ 2.  Second  Source  of  Analoifj. 

For  a Corporal  Injury,  a similar  Corporal 
J/ijitry.  — “ An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a 
tooth.”  In  crimes  producing  irreparable  bodily 
injuries,  the  part  of  the  body  injured  will  af- 
ford the  characteristic  circumstance.  The 
analogy  will  consist  in  making  the  offender 
siiiFer  an  evil  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
nialieioiisly  and  wilfully  inflicted. 

It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  provide 
tor  two  eases:  that  in  which  the  offender 
does  not  possess  the  member  of  which  he  has 
deprived  the  party  he  has  attacked,  and  that 
in  which  the  loss  of  the  member  would  he 
more  or  less  prejudicial  to  him  than  to  the 
party  injured. 


[P.A.KT  II. 

If  the  injury  has  been  of  an  ignominious 
nature,  without  permanent  mischief,  similar 
ignominy  may  he  employed  in  the  punish- 
ment, when  the  raitk  of  the  party  and  other 
circumstances  permit. 

§ 3.  Third  Source  of  Analopy 

Punishment  of  the  Ojj'endiny  Member Tn 

crimes  of  deceit,  the  tongue  and  the  hand 
are  the  usual  instruments.  An  exact  analogy 
in  the  punishment  may  he  drawn  from  this 
circumstance. 

In  punishing  the  crime  of  forgery,  the  hand 
of  the  offender  may  he  transfixed  by  an  iron 
instrument  fashioned  like  a pen  ; and  in  this 
condition  he  may  be  exhibited  to  the  [mlilic, 
previously  to  undergoing  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment. 

In  the  utterance  of  calumny,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  false  reports,  the  tongue  is  the 
instrument  employed.  The  offender  might 
in  the  same  manner  he  publicly  exposed  with 
his  tongue  pierced. 

Tliese  punishments  may  he  made  more 
formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  by 
dividing  the  instruments  in  two  jiarts,  so 
that  the  [>art  which  should  pierce  the  offend- 
ing member  need  not  he  thicker  than  a pin, 
whilst  the  other  part  of  the  instrument  may 
he  imieli  thicker,  and  appear  to  penetrate  with 
all  its  thickness. 

Punishments  of  this  kind  may  appear  ri- 
diculous ; hut  the  ridicule  which  attaches  to 
them  enhances  their  merit.  This  ridicule 
will  he  directed  against  the  cheat,  whom  it 
will  render  more  despicable,  whilst  it  will 
increase  the  respect  due  to  upright  dealing. 

§ 4.  Fourth  Source  of  Analogy. 

Imposition  of  Disguise  Assumed Some 

offences  are  characterized  hy  the  assumption 
of  a disguise  to  facilitate  their  commission  : 
a mask,  or  crape  over  the  face,  has  commonly 
been  used.  This  circumstance  constitutes 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence  : it  increases 
the  alarm  produced,  and  diminishes  the  pro- 
bability of  detection ; and  hence  arises  the 
propriety  of  additional  punishment.  Ana- 
logy would  recommend  the  imprinting  on  the 
offender  a representation  of  the  disguise  as- 
sumed. This  impression  might  be  made 
either  evanescent  or  indelible,  according  as 
the  imprisonment  by  which  it  may  be  accom- 
panied, is  to  be  either  temporary  or  other- 
wise. If  evanescent,  it  might  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  a black  wash  ; if  indelible, 
by  tatooing.  The  utility  of  this  punishment 
would  be  most  particularly  felt  in  cases  of 
premeditated  murder,  rape,  irreparable  per- 
sonal injury,  and  theft,  when  accompanied 
with  violence  and  alarm. 

§ 5.  Other  Sources  of  Analogy. 

There  are  other  characteristic  ciroimstan- 
ccs,  which  do  not,  like  the  foregoing,  fall 
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into  classes  ; whicli  may,  however,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  offences,  be 
employed  as  a foundation  for  analogy. 

In  the  fabrication  of  base  coin,  the  art  of 
the  delinquent  may  furnish  an  analogous  source 
of  punishment.  He  has  made  an  impression 
upon  the  metal  he  has  employed  ; — a like 
impression  may  be  made  on  some  conspicuous 
part  of  his  face.  This  mark  may  be  either 
evanescent  or  indelible,  according  as  the  im- 
prisonment by  which  it  is  to  be  accompanied 
is  either  temporary  or  perpetual. 

At  Amsterdam,  vagabonds  and  idle  per- 
sons are  committed  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, called  the  Rasp  House.  It  is  said,  that 
among  other  species  of  forced  labour  in  which 
such  characters  are  employed,  there  is  one 
reserved  for  those  who  are  incorrigible  by 
other  means : which  consists  in  keeping  a 
leaky  vessel,  in  which  the  idle  prisoner  is 
placed,  dry,  by  means  of  a pump  at  which  he 
must  work,  if  he  would  keep  himself  from 
being  drowned.  Whether  this  punishment 
is  in  use  or  not,  it  is  an  example  of  an  analo- 
gous punishment  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  rigour.  If  such  a method  of  punishment 
is  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with 
precise  regulations  for  adjusting  the  punish- 
ment to  the  strength  of  the  individual  under- 
going it. 

The  place  in  which  a crime  has  been  com- 
mitted may  furnish  a species  of  analogy. 
Catherine  II.  condemned  a man  who  had 
committed  some  knavish  trick  at  the  Ex- 
change, to  sweep  it  out  every  day  that  it  was 
used,  during  six  months. 

Nole  by  Dumont. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  objection  having  been 
urged  against  the  utility  of  analogy  in  punish- 
menis : whilst  it  is  spoken  of  only  in  general 
terms,  everybody  acknowledges  its  propriety ; 
when  we  proceed  to  apply  the  principle,  the  ima- 
gination being  the  chief  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  its  application,  the  diversity  of  opinion  is  in- 
finite. Ilence  some  persons  have  been  struck 
with  extreme  repugnance  in  contemplating  the 
analogous  punishments  proposed  by  Mr.  Ilen- 
tham,^  whilst  others  have  considered  them  only 
as  fit  subjects  for  ridicule  and  caricature. 

Success  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  means 
employed.  Those  sources  of  analogy  ought 
therefore  to  be  avoided  which  are  not  of  a suffi- 
ciently grave  character  to  be  used  as  punish- 
ments ; but  it  may  be  observed,  that  with  rela- 
tion to  certain  offences,  those,  for  instance,  which 
are  accompanied  by  insolence  and  insult,  that  an 
analogous  punishment  which  excites  ridicule,  is 
well  calculated  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
offender,  and  gratify  the  offended  party. 

Every  thing  ought  also  to  be  avoided  which  has 
an  appearance  of  great  study  and  refinement. 
I’unishment  ought  only  to  be  inflicted  of  neces- 
sity, and  with  feelings  of  regret  and  repugnance. 
The  multitude  of  instruments  possessed  by  a 
surgeon,  may  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction, 
as  intended  to  promote  ilie  cure  and  lessen  the 

* Traites  de  liCgislation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  RETALIATION. 

If  the  law  of  retaliation  were  admissible  in 
all  cases,  it  would  very  much  abridge  the 
labours  of  the  legislators.  It  would  make 
short  work  of  the  business  of  laying  out  a 
plan  of  punishment  — a word  would  supply 
the  place  of  a volume.* 

Before  we  say  any  thing  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rule,  it  will  be  proper  to  state 
with  precision  what  is  meant  by  it.  The  idea 
given  of  it  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries 
seems  to  be  a correct  one;  — it  is  that  rule 
which  prescribes,  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
the  doing  to  a delinquent  the  same  hurt  he 
has  done  (one  might  perhaps  add,  or  attempted 
to  do)  to  another.  If  the  injury  were  done 
to  the  person,  the  delinquent  should  be  pu- 
nished in  his  person:  if  to  property,  in  his 
property ; if  to  the  reputation,  in  his  reputa- 
tion. This  is  the  general  scheme;  but  this, 
however,  in  itself,  is  not  quite  enough.  To 
make  the  punishment  come  incontestibly  un- 
der the  law  of  retaliation,  the  identity  between 
the  subject  of  the  offence  and  that  of  the 
punishment  should  be  still  more  specific  and 

weight  of  our  sufferings.  The  same  satisfaction 
will  not,  however,  be  felt  in  contemplating  a 
variety  of  punishments,  and  they  will  most  likely 
be  considered  as  degrading  to  the  character  of 
the  legislator. 

With  these  precautions,  analogy  is  calculated 
to  produce  only  good  effects.  It  puts  us  in  the 
track  of  discovering  the  most  economical  and 
efficacious  punishments.  I cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  citing  an  example  furnished  me  by 
a captain  in  the  English  navy  : he  had  not 
studied  the  principles  of  Mr.  Bentham,  but  he 
knew  how  to  read  the  human  hearL 

The  leave  of  absence  generally  granted  to 
sailors,  was  for  twenty -four  hours;  if  they  ex- 
ceeded this  time,  the  ordinary  punishment  was 
the  cat-o’-nine-tails.  The  dread  of  this  punish- 
ment was  a frequent  cause  of  desertions.  Many 
captains,  in  order  to  prevent  both  these  offences, 
refused  all  leave  of  absence  to  their  sailors,  so 
that  they  were  kept  on  shipboard  for  years  to- 
gether. The  individual  to  whom  I refer,  dis- 
covered a method  of  reconciling  the  granting  of 
Itfave  with  the  security  of  the  service.  He  made 
a simple  change  in  the  punishment: — .Every 
man  who  exceeded  his  prescribed  time  of  leave, 
lost  his  right  to  a future  leave,  in  proportion  to 
his  fault.  If  he  remained  on  shore  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  he  lost  one  turn ; if  more  than 
forty-eight  hours,  he  lost  two  turns  ; and  so  of 
the  rest.  The  experiment  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  fault  became  less  frequent,  and  deser- 
tions were  unknown. 

• The  law  of  retaliation  was  often  adopted  in 
the  early  attempts  at  legislation.  Among  the 
laws  of  Alfred  we  find  the  following  article  : — 
“ Si  quis  alterius  occulum  effbderit,  compenset 
proprio,  dentem  pro  dente,  manum  pro  manu, 
pedem  pro  pede,  adustionem  pro  adustione.  viii- 
nus  pro  vulnere,  vimen  pro  vimine.”  — IF i/«.  Efc 
Ang.  Sax.  p.  30.  Art.  10. 
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determinate.  If,  for  example,  the  injury  were 
t'oa  man's  house — for  instance,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ids  house,  then  the  delitiqiient  should 
have  his  house  <lestroy(;dt  it  to  his  leputa- 
lion,  l»y  causiiif,^  him  to  lose  a certain  rank, 
tlien  the  delinqnent  sliould  be  made  to  lose 
the  same  rank ; if  to  the  eyes,  then  the  cri- 
minal should  he  inatle  to  lose  his  eyes;  if  to 
his  lip.  then  to  lose  his  lip:  and,  in  slioit,  the 
more  sptadtic  and  particuhu'  the  i e.-emhlance 
hctween  the  suhjcet  of  the  ollence  <ind  of  tlie 
pllni^hmetlt,  the  more  strictly  and  incontcs- 
tihlv  it  would  appear  to  come  under  the  rule. 
It  is  when  the  person  is  the  suhjcct  of  tlie 
iiijiirv,  that  the  resemlilaneo  is  capable  of 
be.iiik'  rendered  the  most  minute;  for  it  is  in 
this  case,  that  by  means  of  the  strict  identity 
of  the  ))urt  alfm-led,  " ihe  lutrl”  is  capable 
of  heimr  rcndin'cd  the  most  accurately  the 
“ s.(imr."  An  cijc  for  mi  cue,  mi<l  a tooth  for 
a tooth,  are  the  familiar  instances  that  are 
put  of  the  law'  of  retaliation.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  identify  may  bo  pushed  still  further, 
ov  atfcctiner  the  same  part  in  the  same  man- 
ner; the  samenc.=s  of  the  hurt  depending  on 
the  identity  of  the  one  circumstance  as  w'cll 
as  of  the  other.  Thus,  if  the  injury  con- 
sisted in  the  burning  out  of  an  eye,  the  pu- 
nishment will  be  more  strictly  the  same,  if  it 
be  effected  by  buniing  rather  than  cutting 
out  the  eye  of  the  delinquent. 

The  great  merit  of  the  law  of  retaliation 
is  its  simplicity.  If  it  were  capable  of  uni- 
versal adoption,  the  whole  penal  code  w'ould 
be  contained  in  one  law: — “ Let  every  offen- 
der suffer  an  evil  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
inflicted.” 

No  other  imaginable  plan  can,  for  its  ex- 
tent, find  so  easy  an  entrance  into  the  appre- 
hension, or  sit  so  easy  on  the  memory.  The 
rule  is  at  once  so  short  and  so  expressive, 
that  he  who  has  once  heard  it,  is  not  likely 
to  forget  it,  or  ever  to  think  of  a crime,  but 
he  must  think  also  of  its  punishment.  The 
stronger  the  temptation  to  commit  an  ofTonce, 
the  more  likely  is  its  punishment  to  aii 
object  of  dread.  Thus  the  defence  is  erected 
on  the  side  of  danger. 

One  advantage  that  cannot  be  denied  to 
this  mode  of  punishment,  is  its  popularity; 
rerpiiring  little  expense  of  thought,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  possess  the  judgment 
of  the  multitude  in  its  favour.  Should  they, 
in  any  instance,  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
it,  they  will  still  be  ready  enough,  probably, 
to  own  it  to  be  consonant  to  justice:  but 
that  justice,  they  will  say,  is  rigid  justice, 
or,  to  vary  the  jargon,  justice  in  the  abstract. 
All  this  while,  with  these  phrases  on  their 
lips,  they  would  perhaps  prefer  a milder  pu- 
nishment, as  being  more  consonant  to  niercv, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  more  conducive  to  the 
general  happiness — as  if  justice,  and  espe- 
cially penal  justice,  were  something  distinct 
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from,  ami  adverse  to,  that  happiness.  Wlu-n, 
however,  it  happens  not  to  give  disfrust  by 
its  severity,  nothing  can  be  more  popular  than 
this  mode  of  punishment.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  murder,  with  respect  to  which 
the  attachment  to  this  mode  of  punishment 
is  warm  and  general.  Blood  (as  the  phrase  is) 
will  have  blood.  Unless  a murderer  he  pu- 
nished with  death,  the  multitude  of  specula- 
tors e.an  seldom  bring  themselves  to  think 
that  tlie  rules  of  jiiT-tiec  are  [misiied. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is,  however,  lialde 
to  a variety  of  objections,  one  of  which,  so  far 
as  it  applies,  is  conclusive  against  its  ado|i- 
tion.  In  a groat  variety  of  cases,  it  is  phy- 
sically inapplicable.  Without  desecndiiig  far 
into  detail,  a few  instances  may  siitViee  as  ex- 
amfiles.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  can  never  he 
applied  when  the  olFciice  is  merely  of  a pub- 
lic nature  — the  elianicteristie  (piality  of  such 
olfenees  being,  that  no  assignable  individual 
is  hurt  by  them.  If  a man  has  been  guilty 
of  high  treason,  or  has  engaged  in  eriiniii.il 
correspondenee  with  an  enemy,  or  has,  from 
cowiudice,  abandoned  tiie  did'enco  of  a [lost 
entrusted  to  him;  how  would  it  he  possible 
to  make  him  suffer  an  evil  similar  to  that  cf 
which  he  has  been  the  cause  ? 

It  is  equally  inap[)licahle  to  offences  of  the 
semi-public  class  — to  offences  which  affect 
a certain  district,  or  particular  class  of  tlie 
coinimmity.  The  mischief  of  these  offences 
often  consists  in  alarm  and  danger,  which  do 
not  affect  one  individual  alone,  and  there- 
fore do  not  present  any  opportunity  fur  the 
exercise  of  retaliation. 

With  respect  to  self-regarding  offences, 
consisting  of  acts  which  offetid  against  mo- 
rality, the  application  of  this  hnv  would  he 
absurd.  The  individual  has  chosen  to  per- 
form the  act;  to  do  the  same  thing  to  him, 
w'ould  not  be  to  punish  him. 

In  offences  against  reputation,  consisting, 
for  instance,  in  the  propagation  of  false  re- 
ports affecting  the  character,  it  would  he 
useless  as  a punishment  to  direct  a similar 
false  report  to  be  jiropagated  affecting  the 
character  of  the  delinquent.  The  like  evil 
wouIq  not  result  from  the  circulation  of  what 
was  acknowledged  to  be  false. 

In  offences  against  property,  the  punish- 
ment of  retaliation  would  at  all  times  he  de- 
fective in  point  of  excinplarity  and  cflicacy, 
and,  in  many  cases,  altogether  inapplicable; 
those  who  are  most  apt  tc  injure  others  in 
this  respect,  being,  by  their  poverty,  unable 
to  suffer  in  a similar  manner. 

For  a similar  reason,  it  cannot  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  offences  affecting  the  civil 
condition  of  individuals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
reasons  that  might  render  it  ineligible,  if  it 
were  possible  to  be  applied. 

These  exceptions  reduce  its  possible  field 
of  action  to  a very  small  extent,  the  only 
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classes  of  offences  lo  which  it  wll  be  found 
applicable,  with  any  degree  of  constancy,  are 
those  that  affect  the  person ; and  even  here 
must  be  assumed,  what  scarcely  ever  exists, 
a perfect  identity  of  circumstances.  Even  in 
this  very  limited  class  of  cases,  it  would  be 
found  to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive  severity. 
Its  radical  defect  is,  its  inflexibility.  The 
law  ought  so  to  apportion  the  punishment  as 
to  meet  the  several  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation or  extenuation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  offence;  retaliation  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  any  such  apportionment. 

The  class  of  people  among  whom  this  mode 
of  punishment  is  most  likely  to  be  popular, 
are  those  of  a vindictive  character.  Maho- 
met found  it  established  among  the  Arabians ; 
and  has  adopted  it  in  the  Koran,  with  a de- 
gree of  approbation,  that  marks  the  extent 
of  his  talent  for  legislation : — “ O you  w'ho 
have  a heart,  you  will  find  in  the  law  of  re- 
taliation, and  in  the  fear  that  accompanies  it, 
universal  security.” — (Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  On  the 
Law.)  Either  from  weakness  or  ignorance, 
he  encouraged  the  prevailing  vice,  which  he 
ought  to  have  checked. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  POPULARITY. 

To  prove  that  an  institution  is  agreeable  to 
the  principle  of  utility,  is  to  prove,  as  far  as 
can  be  proved,  that  the  people  ouyht  to  like 
it:  but  whether  they  will  like  it  or  no  after 
all,  is  another  question.  They  w'ould  like 
it  if,  in  their  judgments,  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  uniformly  and  exclusively  go- 
verned by  that  principle.  By  this  principle 
they  do  govern  themselves  in  proportion  as 
they  are  humanized  and  enlightened : ac- 
cordingly, the  deference  they  pay  to  its  dic- 
tates is  more  uniform  in  this  intelligent  and 
favoured  country  than  perhaps  in  any  other. 
I speak  here,  taking  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  u[)on  this  occasion,  as  they  ought  to 
be  taken  upon  every  occasion,  into  the  ac- 
count, and  not  confining  iny  views,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  to  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation. 

Even  in  this  country,  however,  their  ac- 
quiescence is  far  from  being  as  yet  altogether 
uniform  and  undeviating : in  some  instances 
their  judgments  arc  still  warped  by  antipa- 
thies or  prejudices  unconnected  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  and  therefore  irreconcilable 
to  reason.  They  are  apt  to  bear  antipathy  to 
certain  offences,  without  regard  to  even  their 
imputed  mischievousness,  and  to  entertain  a 
prejudice  against  certain  punishments,  rvith- 
out  regard  to  their  eligibility  with  respect  to 
the  ends  of  punishment. 

The  variety  of  c.apricious  objections  to 
which  each  particular  mode  of  punishment  is 


exposed,  has  no  other  limits  than  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  imagination:  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  they  may  however  be  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads:— 
Liberty  — Decency  — Heligion  — Humanity. 
What  I mean  by  a capricious  objection,  is  an 
objection  which  derives  the  whole  of  its  ap- 
parent value  from  the  impression  that  is  apt 
to  be  made  by  the  use  of  those  hallowed  ex- 
pressions: the  caprice  consists  in  employing 
them  in  a perverted  sense. 

1.  Liberty Under  this  head  there  is  little 

to  be  said.  All  punishment  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  liberty : no  one  submits  to  it  but 
from  compulsion.  Enthusiasts,  however,  are 
not  wanting,  Avho,  without  regarding  this 
circumstance,  condemn  certain  modes  of  pu- 
nishm.ent,  as,  for  example,  imprisonment  ac- 
companied with  penal  labour,  as  a violation 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  In  a free  coun- 
try like  this,  say  they,  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  that  even  malefactors  should  be 
reduced  to  a state  of  slavery:  the  precedent 
is  dangerous  and  pernicious;  none  but  men 
groaning  under  a despotic  government  can 
endure  the  sight  of  galley-slaves. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  peniten- 
tiary system  was  proposed,  this  objection 
was  echoed  and  insisted  on,  in  a variety  of 
publications  that  appeared  on  that  occasion. 
Examine  this  senseless  clamour : it  will  re- 
solve itself  into  a declaration,  that  liberty 
ought  to  be  left  to  those  that  abuse  it,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  malefactors  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  liberty  of  honest  men. 

2.  Decency.  — Objections  drawn  from  the 
topics  of  decency  are  confined  to  those  pu- 
nishments, of  which  the  effect  is  to  render 
those  parts  which  it  is  inconsistent  with 
decency  to  expose,  the  objects  of  sight  or  of 
conversation. 

Who  can  doubt,  that  in  all  punishments, 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  offence  be  given 
to  modesty.  But  modesty,  like  other  virtues, 
is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its  utility. 
When  the  punishment  is  the  most  appro- 
priate, though  not  either  in  its  description 
or  its  execution  altogether  rcconcileable  with 
modesty,  this  circumstance  ought  not,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  any  object  of  greater  utility. 
Castration,  for  example,  seems  the  most  ap- 
propriate punishment  in  the  case  of  rape ; that 
is  to  say,  the  best  adapted  to  produce  a strong 
impression  on  the  mind  at  the  moment  of 
temptation.  Is  it  expedient,  then,  on  account 
of  such  scruples  of  modesty,  that  another  pu- 
nishment, as,  for  example,  death,  should  be 
employed,  which  is  less  exemplary,  and,  con- 
sequently, less  efficacious?* 

• It  is  said,  that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
among  the  young  women,  instigated  by  I know 
not  what  disease  of  the  imagination,  the  practice 
of  suicide  was  for  a time  extremely  prevalent. 

The 
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sumo  sects  wlio  conceive  that  the  piinish- 
inciit  of  doalli  is  unlawful;  life,  say  they,  is 
the  gift  of  Ood,  and  man  is  forbidden  to  take 
it  away. 

We  shall  find  in  the  next  hook,  that  very 
cogent  reasons  are  not  wanting  for  altogether 
abolishing  cafiital  punisliinent,  or , at  most, 
for  confining  it  to  e.xtraordiuary  cases.  But 
this  pretence  of  unlawtulness  is  a reason 
drawn  from  false  principles. 

IJnlau-ful  mean.s  contrarij  to  some  laiv. 
Those  who,  upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
apply  this  expre.ssion  to  the  puni.shment  of 
death,  believe  themselves,  or  endeavour  to 
make  others  believe,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
some  divine  law:  this  divine  law  is  either 
re vealed  or  unrevealed ; it  it  be  revealed,  it 
must  be  to  be  found  in  the  texts  of  those 
books  which  are  understood  to  contain  the 
cx|)ressions  of  God’s  will;  but  as  there  ex- 
ists no  such  text  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
as  the  Jewish  law  expre.ssly  ordains  capital 
[lunishinent,  the  partisans  of  this  opinion  must 
have  recourse  to  some  divine  law  not  revealed 
— to  a natural  law;  that  is  to  say,  to  a law 
deduced  from  the  supposed  will  of  God. 

But  if  we  presume  that  God  wills  anything, 
we  must  supiiose  that  he  has  a reason  for  so 
doing,  a reason  worthy  of  himself,  which  can 
only  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures. In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
divine  will  cannot  require  anything  inconsis- 
tent nilh  general  utility. 

If  it  can  be  pretended  that  God  can  have 
any  will  not  consistent  with  utility,  his  will 
becomes  a fantastic  and  delusive  principle,  in 
which  the  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ex- 
travagancies of  superstition,  will  find  sanction 
and  authority. 

In  many  cases,  religion  has  been  to  such  a 
d('grcc  perverted,  as  to  become  a bar  to  the 
execution  of  penal  laws;  as  in  the  ease  of 
.sanctuaries  opened  for  criminals,  in  the  Ro- 
mish churches. 

Theodosius  I.  forbade  all  criminal  proceed- 
ings during  Lent,  alleging,  as  a reason,  that 
the  judges  ought  not  to  punish  the  crimes 
of  others  whilst  they  were  imploring  the  di- 
vine forgiveness  for  their  own  transgressions. 
Valentinian  I.  directed  that  at  Easter  all 
prisoners  should  be  discharged,  except  those 
that  were  accused  of  the  most  malignant  of- 
fences. 

The  magistrates,  alarmed  by  its  frequency, 
ordered  that,  as  a sort  of  posthumous  punish- 
ment, their  bodies,  in  a state  of  nudity,  should 
be  drawn  through  the  public  places.  Into  the 
truth  of  the  relation,  it  is  needless  to  inquire : 
but  the  narrator  adds,  the  offence  thenceforth 
altogether  ceased.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of 
the  utility  of  a law  offensive  to  modesty,  proved 
by  its  efficacy : for  what  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection can  be  looked  for  in  any  penal  law  than 
tliat  of  preventing  the  offence  ? 


Constantine  prohibited,  by  law,  the  brand- 
ing criminals  on  the  face,  alleging,  that  it  is 
a violation  of  the  law  of  nature  to  disfigure 
the  majesty  of  the  human  face  — the  majesty 
of  the  face  tif  a scoundrel ! 

The  Inquisition,  says  Bayle,  that  it  might 
not  violate  the  maxim,  Eedesia  non  novit 
sanyuinem,  condemned  its  victims  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Religion  has  had  its  quibbles  as  well 
as  the  law. 

4.  Humanity Attend  not  to  the  sophis- 

tries of  reason,  which  often  deceive,  but  be 
governed  by  your  hearts,  which  will  alwat  s 
lead  you  to  right.  I reject,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  punishment  you  pro|iose:  it  violates 
natural  feelings,  it  luirrows  up  the  suscep- 
tible mind,  it  is  tyrannical  atid  cruel.  Such 
is  the  language  of  your  sentimental  orators. 

But  abolish  any  one  penal  hiw,  merely 
because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a 
humane  heart,  and,  if  consistent,  you  abolish 
the  whole  pciml  code:  there  is  not  one  of  its 
provisions  tluit  docs  not,  in  a more  or  less 
painful  degree,  wound  the  sensibility. 

All  inmishment  is  in  itself  necessarily 
odious:  if  it  were  not  dreaded,  it  would  not 
effect  its  purpose ; it  can  never  be  contem- 
plated with  approbation,  but  when  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  prevention  of  the 
crime  against  which  it  is  denounced. 

I reject  sentiment  as  an  absolute  judge, 
but  under  the  control  of  reason  it  may  not 
be  a useless  monitor.  When  a penal  dispen- 
sation is  revolting  to  the  public  feeling,  this 
is  not  of  itself  a sullicient  reason  for  reject- 
ing it,  but  it  is  a reason  for  subjecting  it  to 
a rigorous  scrutiny.  If  it  deserves  the  anti- 
pathy it  excites,  the  causes  of  that  antipathy 
may  be  easily  detected.  \Ve  shall  find  that 
the  punishment  in  question  is  niis-scated, 
or  superfluous,  or  disproportionate  to  the  of- 
fence, or  that  it  has  a tendency  to  produce 
more  mischief  than  it  prevents.  By  this 
means  we  arrive  at  the  scat  of  the  error.  Sen- 
timent excites  to  reflection,  and  reflectiou 
detects  the  impropriety  of  the  law. 

The  species  of  pimishmcut  that  command 
the  largest  share  of  public  approbation  are 
such  as  are  analogous  to  the  offence.  Punish- 
ments of  this  description  are  commonly  con- 
sidered just  and  equitable  ; but  what  is  the 
foundation  of  this  justice  and  equity  1 know 
not.  The  delinquent  suffers  the  same  evil 
he  has  caused  : ought  the  law  to  imitate  the 
example  it  condemns?  ought  the  judge  to 
imitate  the  malefactor  in  his  wickedness? 
ought  a solemn  act  of  justice  to  be  the  same 
in  kind  as  an  act  of  criminality  ? 

This  circumstance  satisfies  the  multitude  : 
the  mouth  of  the  criminal  is  stopped,  and  he 
cannot  accuse  the  law  of  severity,  without  at 
the  same  time  being  equally  self-condemned. 

Fortunately,  the  same  bent  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  renders  this  mode  of  punishment 
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popular,  renders  it  at  the  same  time  appro- 
priate. The  analogy  that  presents  itself  to 
the  people,  presents  itself  at  the  moment  of 
temptation  to  the  delinquent,  and  renders  it 
a peculiar  object  of  dread. 

It  is  of  importance  to  detect  and  expose 
erroneous  conceptions,  even  when  they  hap- 
pen  to  accord  with  the  principle  of  utility. 
The  coincidence  is  a mere  accident ; and 
whoever  on  any  one  occasion  forms  his  judg- 
ment, without  reference  to  this  principle, 
prepares  himself  upon  any  other  to  decide  in 
contradiction  to  it.  There  will  be  no  safe 
and  steady  guide  for  the  understanding  in  its 
progress,  till  men  shall  have  learnt  to  trust  to 
this  principle  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  When  the  judgment  is  to  decide, 
the  use  of  laudatory  or  vituperative  expres- 
sions is  the  mere  babbling  of  children  : they 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  all  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions, where  the  object  ought  to  be  to 
instruct  and  convince  the  understanding,  and 
not  to  inflame  the  passions. 
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OF  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

SIMPLE  AFFLICTIVE*  PUNISHMENTS. 

A PUNISHMENT  is  simply  afflictive  when  the 
object  aimed  at  is  to  produce  immediate  tem- 
porary suffering,  and  is  so  cnllcd  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  classes  of  corporeal  punishments, 
in  which  the  suffering  produced  is  designed 
to  be  more  permanent.  Simple  afflictive  pu- 
nishments are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  three  principal  circumstances : the  part 
affected,  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  manner  of  its  application. 

To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  punish- 
ment which  might  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  different  circumstances, 
would  be  an  useless,  as  well  as  an  endless 


• I am  sensible  how  imperfectly  the  word 
n^iciive  is  calculated  to  express  the  particular 
tmd  of  punishment  I have  here  employed  it  to 
express,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others ; but 
I could  find  no  other  word  in  the  language  that 
would  do  it  better.  It  may  be  some  reason  for 
employing  it  thuSj  that  in  French  it  is  employed 
in  a sense  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  confined  : » 
and  the  pains  it  is  the  nature  of  the  punishments 
in  question  to  produce,  Cicero  expresses  by  a 
word  of  the  same  root: — “ jfdjlictatio,”  says 
that  orator  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  when 
he  is  defining  and  distinguishing  the  several  sorts 
of  pain,  '■‘est  cegritudo  cum  vexaiione  corporis." 


» Causes  Celebres,  chap.  iv.  p.  229.  — Ed. 
Ainsterd.  1764.  **  Lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
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task.  To  enumerate  the  several  parts  of  a 
man’s  body  in  which  he  is  liable  to  be  made 
to  suffer,  would  be  to  give  a complete  body 
of  anatomy.  To  enumerate  the  several  in- 
struments by  the  application  of  which  he 
might  be  made  to  suffer,  would  be  to  give  a 
complete  body  of  natural  history.  To  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  different  manners  in 
which  those  instruments  may  be  applied  to 
such  a purpose,  would  be  to  attempt  to  ex- 
haust the  inexhaustible  variety  of  motions 
and  situations. 

Among  the  indefinite  multitude  of  punish- 
ments of  this  kind  that  might  be  imagined 
and  described,  it  will  answer  every  purpose 
if  we  mention  some  of  those  which  have  been 
in  use  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  inflicting  this 
species  of  punishment,  and  which  has  been 
most  commonly  used,  consists  in  exposing  the 
body  to  blows  or  stripes.  W’hen  these  are 
inflicted  with  a flexible  instrument,  the 
operation  is  called  whipping : when  a less 
flexible  instrument  is  employed,  the  effects 
are  different ; but  the  operation  is  seldom  dis- 
tinguished by  another  name. 

In  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Naples,  there 
is  a method,  not  uncommon,  of  punishing 
pickpockets,  called  the  Strappado.  It  con- 
sists in  raising  the  offender  by  his  arms,  by 
means  of  an  engine  like  a crane,  to  a certain 
height,  and  then  letting  him  fall,  but  suddenly 
stopping  his  descent  before  he  reaches  the 
ground.  The  momentum  which  his  body 
has  acquired  in  the  descent  is  thus  made  to 
bear  upon  his  arms,  and  the  consequence 
generally  is,  that  they  are  dislocated  at  the 
shoulder : to  prevent  the  permanent  evil  con- 
sequences, a surgeon  is  then  employed  to 
reset  them. 

There  were  formerly  in  England  two  kinds 
of  punishment  of  this  class,  discarded  now 
even  from  the  military  code,  in  which  they 
were  longest  retained : the  one  called  Pic- 
keting, which  consisted  in  suspending  the  of- 
fender in  such  manner  that  the  w'eight  of  his 
body  was  supported  principally  by  a spike, 
on  w'hich  he  was  made  to  stand  W'ith  one 
foot : the  other,  the  Wooden  Horse,  as  it  was 
called,  was  a narrow  ledge  or  board,  on  which 
the  individual  was  made  to  sit  astride  ; and 
the  inconvenience  of  w'hich  was  increased  by 
suspending  weights  to  his  legs. 

Another  species  of  punishment  formerly 
practised  in  this  country,  but  now  rarely 
used,  consisted  in  subjecting  the  patient  to 
frequent  immersions  in  water,  called  ducking. 
The  individual  was  fastened  to  a chair  or 
stool,  called  the  ducking-stool,  and  plunged 
repeatedly.  In  this  case,  the  punishment  was 
not  of  the  acute,  but  of  the  uneasy  kind. 
The  physical  uneasiness  arises  partly  from 
the  cold,  partly  from  the  temporary  stoppage 
of  respiration.  It  has  something  of  the  ridi« 
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culous  mixed  with  it,  and  was  most  generally 
applied  to  scolding  women,  whose  tongues 
distiiihed  their  neighbours.  It  is  a relic  of 
file  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  still 
ticcasioiuilly  resorted  to,  when  the  people  take 
the  administration  of  the  laws  into  their  own 
hands  ; and  is  not  uncommonly  the  fate  of 
the  pickpocket  who  i.s  detected  at  a fair  or 
other  place  of  promiscuous  resort. 

The  powers  of  invention  have  been  prin- 
cipally employed  in  deviling  instruments  for 
the  production  of  pain,  by  those  tribunals 
whicli  have  sought  to  extort  proofs  of  his 
criminality  from  the  individual  suspected. 
They  have  been  prepared  for  all  parts  of  the 
body,  according  as  they  have  wished  to 
stretch,  to  distort,  or  to  dislocate  them, 
fscrews  for  compressing  the  thumbs;  straight 
boots  for  compressing  the  shins,  with  wedges 
driven  in  by  a mallet ; the  rack  for  cither 
compressing  or  extending  the  limbs  ; all  of 
which  miglit  be  regulated  so  as  to  produce 
every  possible  degree  of  pain. 

.Suffocation  was  produced  by  drenching, 
and  was  practised  liy  tying  a wet  linen  cloth 
over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  individual, 
and  continually  supplying  it  with  water,  in 
Buch  manner,  that  every  time  the  individual 
breathed,  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  a por- 
tion of  water,  till  his  stomach  became  visibly 
distended.  In  the  infamous  transactions  of 
the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  this  species  of  tor- 
ture was  jiractiscd  upon  the  English  who  fell 
into  their  power. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  afflicting 
detail  any  further.  How  variously  soever  the 
causes  may  be  divi'rsilied,  the  eifect  is  still  one 
and  the  same,  viz.  organical  pain,  whether 
of  the  acute  or  uneasy  kind.  This  etfect  is 
common  to  all  these  modes  of  punishment. 
There  are  other  jioints  in  which  they  may 
dilfer : — 1.  One  of  them  may  carry  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain  to  a higher  or  lower  pitch 
than  it  could  be  carried  by  another.  2.  One 
may  be  purer  from  consequences  which,  for 
the  pur|)ose  in  question,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  intended  to  produce. 

'I’hcse  consequences  may  be — 1.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  organical  pain  itself  beyond 
the  time  of  applying  the  instrument ; 2.  The 
production  of  any  of  those  other  ill  conse- 
quences which  constitute  the  other  kinds  of 
corporeal  punishment;  3.  The  sulijecting  the 
party  to  ignominy. 

In  the  choice  of  punishment,  these  circum- 
stances, how  little  fioever  they  are  attended 
to  in  practice,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  would  be  altogether  useless,  not  to  say 
mischievous,  to  introduce  into  the  penal  code 
a great  variety  of  modes  of  inflicting  this 
species  of  punishment.  Whipping  — the  mode 

which  has  been  most  commonly  in  use would, 

if  proper  care  W'erc  taken  to  give  to  it  every 
degree  of  intensity,  be  sutlident  if  it  were 
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the  only  one.  Analogy,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  recommends  the  employment  of  other 
modes.  The  multiidlcation  of  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment,  when  not  thus  justi- 
fied, tends  only  to  render  the  laws  odious. 

Among  other  works  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  laws,  a description  was  com- 
piled of  the  various  methods  of  inflicting 
torture  and  punishment  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. It  formed  a large  folio  volume,  in 
which  not  only  all  the  instruments  were  de- 
scribed, and  represented  by  engravings,  but 
a detailed  account  was  given  of  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  executioners.  This  book  was 
only  exposed  for  sale  for  a few  days.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  prime  minister,  having  caused 
it  to  be  suppressed.  He  was  apprehensive, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  that  the 
sight  of  such  a work  would  only  inspire  a 
horror  of  the  laws.  This  objection  fell  with 
its  whole  force  upon  the  instruments  for  the 
infliction  of  torture,  which  has  since  been 
abolished  in  all  the  Austrian  dominions.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  publication  of  this 
work  contributed  to  produce  this  happy  event. 
If  so,  few  books  have  done  more  good  to  the 
world,  if  compared  with  the  time  they  con- 
tinued in  it. 

A valuable  service  would  be  rendered  to 
society  by  the  individual  who,  being  properly 
qualified  for  the  task,  should  examine  the 
effects  produced  by  these  different  modes  of 
punishment,  and  should  |)oint  out  the  greater 
or  smaller  evil  consequeiu’cs  resulting  from 
contusions  produced  by  blows  with  a rope, 
or  lacerations  by  whips,  &c.  In  Turkey,  pu- 
nishment is  inflicted  by  beating  the  soles  of 
the  feet : whether  the  consequences  are  more 
or  less  severe,  I know  not.  It  is  perhaps 
from  some  notion  of  modesty  that  the  'I'urks 
have  confined  the  application  of  punishment 
to  this  part  of  the  human  body. 

If  the  suffering  produced  by  a punishment 
of  this  class  is  rendered  but  little  more  than 
momentary,  it  will  neither  be  sulliciently 
exemplary  to  affect  the  spectators,  nor  sulli- 
ciently efficacious  to  intimidate  the  offenders, 
'fhere  will  be  little  in  the  chastisement  but 
the  ignominy  attached  to  it ; and  this  would 
have  but  little  effect  upon  that  class  of  de- 
linquents upon  whom  such  punishments  are 
generally  inflicted  ; the  quantity  of  suffering 
ought,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  be  rcgulatid 
by  the  laws. 

Of  all  these  different  modes  of  punishment, 
whipping  is  the  most  frequently  in  use ; but 
in  whipping,  not  even  the  qualities  of  the 
instrument*  are  ascertained  by  written  law  : 

• The  Chinese,  owing  perhaps  to  ihe  exten- 
sive use  they  make  of  this  mode  of  punishment, 
have  attempted,  by  fixing  the  length  and  breadth 
at  the  extremities,  and  weight  of  the  bamboo,  to 
i render  uniform  the  amount  of  the  suffering  pro- 
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while  the  quantity  of  force  to  be  employed 
in  its  application  is  altogether  entrusted  to 
the  caprice  of  the  executioner.  He  may  make 
the  punishment  as  trifling  or  as  severe  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  derive  from  this  power  a 
source  of  revenue,  so  that  the  offender  will 
be  punished,  not  in  proportion  to  his  offence, 
but  to  his  poverty.  If  he  has  been  unfortu- 
nate, and  not  able  to  secure  his  plunder,  or 
honest,  and  has  voluntarily  given  it  up,  and 
thus  has  nothing  left  to  make  a sop  for  Cer- 
berus, he  suffers  the  rigour  — perhaps  more 
than  the  rigour — of  the  law.  Good  fortune, 
and  perseverance  in  dishonesty,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  buy  indulgence. 

The  following  contrivance  would,  in  a 
measure,  obviate  this  inconvenience:  — A 
machine  might  be  made,  which  should  put  in 
motion  certain  elastic  rods  of  cane  or  whale- 
bone, the  number  and  size  of  which  might 
be  determined  by  the  law : the  body  of  the 
delinquent  might  be  subjected  to  the  strokes 
of  these  rods,  and  the  force  and  rapitUty  with 
which  they  should  be  applied,  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  judge  : thus  everything  which 
is  arbitrary  might  be  removed.  A public 
officer,  of  more  responsible  character  than 
the  common  executioner,  might  preside  over 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment ; and  when 
there  were  many  delinquents  to  be  punished, 
his  time  might  be  saved,  and  the  terror  of 
the  scene  heightened,  without  increasing  the 
actual  suffering,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  machines,  and  subjecting  all  the  offenders 
to  piinishinent  at  the  same  time. 

§ 2.  Examination  of  Simple  Afflictive 
Punishments. 

The  examination  of  a punishment  consists 
in  comparing  it  successively  with  each  of  the 
qualities  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  de- 
sirable in  a lot  of  punishment,  that  it  may 
be  observed  in  what  degree  some  are  pos- 
sessed and  the  others  wanted  ; and  whether 
those  which  it  possesses  are  more  important 
than  those  which  it  wants  ; that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  end. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  several 
qualities  desirable  in  a lot  of  punishment 
are  — variability,  equability,  conmiensurabi- 
lity,  eharacteristicalness,  exemplarity,  fru- 
gality, subserviency  to  reformation,  efficiency 
with  respect  to  disablement,  subserviency  to 
compensation,  popularity,  and  remissibility. 

That  any  species  of  punishment  does  not 


duced  by  this  mode  of  punishment:  but  one 
material  circumstance  that  they  have  omitted  to 
regulate,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  regu- 
late, is  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  stroke 
is  to  be  applied ; an  omission  that  leaves  the 
uncertainty  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  in  this 

country See  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  trans- 

?z,ted  by  Sir  G.  T,  Staunton,  p.  ^4. 
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possess  the  whole  of  these  qualities,  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection : they  are 
not  all  of  equal  importance,  and  indeed  no 
one  species  of  punishment  will  perhaps  ever 
be  found  in  w'hich  they  are  all  united. 

Simple  afflictive  punishments  are  capable 
of  great  variability  : they  may  be  moderated 
or  increased  at  will.  Their  effects,  however, 
are  far  from  equable  : the  same  punishment 
will  not  produce  the  same  effects  when  ap- 
plied  to  both  sexes — when  applied  to  a stout 
young  man,  and.an  infirm  old  man.  These 
punishments  are  almost  always  attended  with 
a portion  of  ignominy,  and  this  does  not  al- 
ways increase  with  the  organic  pain,  but 
principally  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
offender.  For  this  reason,  there  is  scarcely 
a punishment  of  this  description  which  would 
be  esteemed  slight,  if  inflicted  upon  a gen- 
tleman. 

It  was  inattention  to  this  circumstance 
that  was  one  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction 
occasioned  by  the  Stat.  10  Geo.  III.,  called 
the  Dog  Act,  passed  to  restrain  the  stealing 
of  dogs  : among  the  punishments  appointed 
was  that  of  whipping.  There  is  one  thing 
in  the  nature  of  this  species  of  property 
which  renders  the  stealing  of  it  less  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  a gentleman 
than  any  other  kind  of  theft.  It  is  apt, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  indulgence  from  the 
moral  sanction,  for  the  same  reason  that  en- 
ticing away  a servant  is  not  considered  as  a 
crime,  on  account  of  the  rational  qualities  of 
the  subject  of  property  in  these  cases.  An 
individual  also  may  be  innocent,  notwith- 
standing appearances  are  against  him.  A dog 
is  susceptible  of  volition,  and  even  of  strong 
social  affections,  and  may  have  followed  a 
new  master  without  having  been  enticed. 

The  same  inattention  has  been  observed 
to  be  remarkably  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  penal  jurisprudence  in  Rus- 
sia. In  the  reign  which  preceded  that  of 
the  mild  and  intelligent  Catherine  II.  neither 
rank  nor  sex  bestow'ed  an  excm[)tion  from 
the  punishment  of  whipping.  The  institu- 
tions of  Poland  were  also  chargeable  with 
the  same  roughness  ; and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  maid  of  honour  of  a Poli.'h 
princess  to  be  disciplined  in  public  by  the 
Maitre  d’  Hotel. 

Nothing  more  completely  proves  the  de- 
gradation of  the  Chinese  than  the  whips 
w’hich  are  constantly  used  by  the  police. 
The  mandarins  of  the  first  class,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  arc  subjected  to  the  bamboo,  as 
W'ell  as  the  peasant. 

The  principal  merit  of  simple  afflictive 
punishments,  is  their  exemplarity.  All  that 
is  suffered  by  the  delinquent  during  their 
infliction  may  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
the  class  of  spectators  which  would  be  at- 
tracted by  such  exhibitions,  consists,  for  the 
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most  part,  of  those  upon  whom  the  impres- 
sion rhev  are  calculated  to  produce  would  be 
most  salutary. 

Siidi  are  the  most  striking-  points  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  these  punishments. 
There  is  little  particular  to  be  remarked 
under  the  other  heads.  They  are  ot  little 
eniciencv  as  to  intimidation  or  reformation, 
with  the  e.-tception  ot  one  [lartieular  specic.s 

penitentiiil  diet  ; wiiich,  well  managed, 

aiay  possess  great  moral  ciricacy.  But  as 
tliis  is  naturally  connected  with  the  subject 
of  iinjirisonment,  the  consideration  of  it  is 
deferred  for  the  present. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  COMPLEX  .\FFHCTIVF-  PUNISHMENTS. 

U.NT)i:n  the  name  of  complex  afflictive  pu- 
nishments, may  be  included  those  corporeal 
punishments,  of  which  the  principal  effect 
consists  in  the  distant  and  durable  conse- 
quences of  the  act  of  punishment.  They 
cannot  be  included  under  one  title.  They 
include  three  species,  very  different  the  one 
from  the  other  in  their  nature  and  their  im- 
[lortance. 

The  permanent  consequences  of  an  afflic- 
tive [lunishment  may  consist  in  the  alteration, 
the  destruction,  or  suspension  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a part  of  the  body. 

The  properties  of  a part  of  the  body  con- 
sist of  its  visible  qualities,  as  of  colour  and 
figure,  and  its  uses. 

Of  these  three  distinct  kinds  of  punish- 
ments, the  first  affects  the  exterior  of  the 
person,  its  visible  qualities:  the  second  affects 
the  use  of  the  organic  faculties,  without  de- 
stroying the  organ  itself;  the  third  destroys 
the  organ  itself.* 

§ 1.  Of  Deformation,  or  Punixhr.cnts  which 
alter  the  Exterior  of  the  Person. 

It  was  an  ingenious  idea  in  the  first  legis- 
lator who  invented  these  external  and  per- 
luaneiilly  visible  punishments, — punishments 
which  are  inflicted  without  destroying  any 
organ  — without  mutilation  — often  without 
physical  jiain  ; in  all  cases,  without  any  other 

[lain  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 

which  affect  only  the  appearance  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  render  that  appearance  less  agree- 
ahle  — which  would  not  be  punishments  if 
they  were  not  indications  of  his  crimes. 

The  visible  qualities  of  an  object  are  its 
colour  and  figure ; there  are  therefore  two 
methods  of  altering  them : 1 . Discolouration ; 
2.  Disfiguration. 

• The  first  may  be  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Deformation ; the  second  under  the 
name  of  DishubUitation  : they  render  the  ortran 
impotent  and  useless.  The  third  has  already  a 
proper  name  — 
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1.  Discolouration  maybe  temporary  or  per- 
manent. When  temporary,  it  maybe  produced 
by  vegetable  or  mineral  dyes.  1 am  not  ac- 
quainted with  an  instance  of  its  use  as  a 
puidshment.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  it  might  be  very  usefully  employed  as 
a precaution  To  hinder  the  escape  of  certain 
offenders,  whilst  they  are  undergoing  other 
punishments. 

Permanent  discolouration  rrught  be  pro- 
duced by  tatooing;  the  only  method  at  pre- 
sent in  use  is  branding.! 

Tatooing  is  performed  by  perforating  the 
skin  with  a bundle  of  sharp-pointed  in.strii- 
ments,  and  subsequently  filling  the  punctures 
with  coloured  powder.  Of  all  methods  of 
discolouration,  this  is  the  most  .striking  and 
the  least  painful.  It  was  practised  by  tlic 
ancient  Piets,  and  other  savage  nations,  for 
the  purpose  of  ornament. 

Judicial  branding  is  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a hot  iron,  the  end  of  which  has 
the  form  which  it  is  desired  should  be  left 
imprinted  on  the  skin.  This  punishment  is 
appointed  for  many  offences  in  England,  and 
among  other  European  nations.  Ilow’  far 
tliis  mark  is  permanent  and  distinct,  I know 
not ; but  every  one  must  have  observed  that 
accidental  burnings  often  leave  only  a slight 
cicatrix  — a sc.arcely  sensible  alteration  in  tb* 
colour  and  texture  of  the  skin. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  deformity,  a part 
of  the  body  should  be  chosen  which  is  exposed 
to  view,  as  the  hand  or  the  face  ; but  if  the 
object  of  the  punishment  is  only  to  mark  a 
conviction  of  a first  oljfonce,  and  to  render 
the  individual  recogni.sable  in  case  of  a re- 
lapse, it  will  be  better  that  the  mark  shouiu 
be  impressed  upon  some  part  of  the  body  less 
ordinarily  in  view,  whereby  he  mtU  be  spared 
the  torment  of  its  infamy,  without  taking 
away  his  desire  to  avoid  falling  again  into  the 
hands  of  justice. 

2.  Dis%urement  may  in  the  same  manner 
be  either  permanent  or  transient.  It  may  be 
performed  either  on  the  person,  or  only  on 
its  dress. 

When  confined  to  the  dress,  it  is  not  prA 
pcrly  called  disfigurement ; but,  by  a natural 
association  of  ideas,  it  has  the  same  effect. 
To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  melancholy 
robes  and  frightful  dresses  made  use  of  by 
the  Inquisition,  to  give  to  those  who  suffer 
in  public  a hideous  or  terrible  appearance. 
Some  were  clothed  in  cloaks  painted  to  re- 
present flames ; others  were  covered  with 


-f-  Scarification  and  corrosion  might  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  first  is  attended  with 

this  inconvenience, the  form  which  the  cicatrix 

will  take  cannot  be  detennined  beforehand  ; it 
may  leave  none,  or  an  accidental  incision  mav 
leave  a similar  one.  Corrosion  by  chemical 
caustics  may  not  be  liable  to  the  same  incon- 
venience ; but  its  effects  have  not  been  tried. 
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figures  of  demons,  and  different  emblems  of 
future  torments. 

Shaving  the  head  has  been  a punishment 
formerly  used.  It  was  part  of  the  penance 
imposed  upon  adulterous  women  by  the  an- 
cient French  laws. 

The  Chinese  attach  great  importance  to 
the  length  of  their  nails ; cutting  them  might 
therefore  be  used  as  a penal  disfigurement. 
Shaving  the  beard  might  be  thus  employed 
among  the  Russian  peasants,  or  a part  of  the 
Jews. 

The  permanent  means  of  disfigurement 
are  more  limited.  The  only  ones  which  have 
been  in  use,  and  which  may  yet  be  employed 
in  certain  countries,  were  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  head,  which  may  be  altered  with- 
out destroying  the  functions  which  depend  on 
those  parts.  The  common  law  of  England  di- 
rects the  nostrils  to  he  slit,  or  the  ears  cut  off, 
as  the  punishment  for  certain  offences.  Tlie 
first  of  these  punishments  has  fallen  into 
disuse;  the  second  has  been  rarely  employed 
in  the  last  century.  In  the  works  of  Pope, 
and  his  contemporary  writers,  may  be  seen 
how  far  their  malignity  was  pleased  by  allu- 
sions to  this  species  of  punishment,  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  author  of  a libel  in 
their  times. 

The  cutting  off  and  slitting  of  the  nose, 
the  eyelids,  and  the  ears,  were  once  in 
common  use  in  Russia,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  rank.  They  were  the  common  ac- 
companiments of  the  knout  and  exile  : but 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  punishment 
of  death  was  very  rare. 

§ 2.  Of  Oimhlement,  or  PunishmerUs  con- 
sistiny  in  disabling  an  Organ, 

To  disable  an  organ  is  either  to  suspend 
or  destroy  its  use,  without  destroying  the 
organ  itself. 

ft  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  all 
tlie  organs,  nor  all  the  methods  by  which 
tliey  may  be  rendered  useless.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  it  would  not  be  useful  to 
have  recourse  to  a great  variety  of  afflic- 
tive pnnislnnents,  and  that  there  would  be 
many  inconveniences  in  so  doing.  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  law  of  retaliation,  the 
catalogue  of  possible  pnnislnnents  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  [)OSsible  ofi'enccs  of 
this  kind. 

I.  The  Visual  Organ, — the  use  of  which 
may  be  suspended  by  chemical  applications, 
or  by  mechanical  means,  as  with  a mask  or 
bandage.  The  visual  faculty  may  also  be 
destroyed  bv  chemical  or  mechanical  means. 

No  jurisprudence  in  Europe  has  made 
use  of  this  punishment.  It  has  heretofore 
been  cmploved  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  less  as  a punishment,  it  is 
true,  than  as  a oolitic  method  ot  rendering  a 
prince  incapaole  of  reigning.  The  operation 
VOL.  I. 
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consisted  in  passing  a red  hot  plate  of  metal 
before  the  eyes. 

2.  The  Organ  of  Hearing.  _ This  faculty 
may  be  destroyed  by  destroying  the  tympa- 
num. A temporary  deafness  may  be  produced 
by  filling  the  passage  of  the  ears  with  wax 
As  a legal  punishment,  1 know  of  no  instance 
of  its  use. 

3.  The  Organ  of  Speech Gagging  has 

more  often  been  employed  as  a means  of  pre- 
caution against  certain  delinquents,  rather 
than  as  a method  of  punishment.  General 
Lally  w'as  sent  to  his  punishment  with  a gag 
in  his  mouth  ; and  this  odious  precaution 
perhaps  only  served  to  turn  public  opinion 
against  his  judges,  when  his  character  was 
re-established.  It  has  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed in  military  prisons.  It  has  the  merit 
of  analogy,  w'hen  the  offence  consists  in  the 
abuse  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Gagging  is  sometimes  performed  by  fixing 
a wedge  between  the  jaws,  which  are  ren- 
dered immoveable ; sometimes  by  forcing  a 
ball  into  the  mouth,  &c. 

4.  The  Hands  and  Feet.- — I shall  not  speak 
of  the  various  methods  by  which  these  mem- 
bers may  be  rendered  for  ever  useless.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  be  done,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

Handcuffs  are  rings  of  metal,  into  wliLch  the 
wrists  are  thrust,  and  which  are  connected 
together  with  a bar  or  chain.  This  apparatus 
completely  hinders  a certain  number  of  move- 
ments, and  might  be  employed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  all. 

Fetters  are  rings  of  metal,  into  which  the 
legs  are  fi.ved,  united  in  the  same  manner 
by  a chain  or  bar,  according  to  the  species 
of  restraint  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
HandcufFs  and  fetters  are  often  employed 
conjointly.  Universal  use  is  made  of  these 
two  methods,  sometimes  as  a punishment, 
properly  so  called,  but  more  frequently  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a prisoner. 

The  pillory  is  a plank  fixed  horizontally 
upon  a pivot,  on  which  it  turns,  and  in  which 
plank  then  :.rc  opeuitigs,  into  which  the  bead 
and  the  hands  of  the  individual  are  put,  that 
he  may  be  exposed  to  the  multitude.  I say 
to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  — such  is  the 
intention  of  the  law;  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  persons  so  e.vposcd  are  exposed 
to  the  outrages  of  the  populace,  to  which 
they  are  thus  delivered  up  without  defence, 
and  then  the  punishment  changes  its  nature: 

its  severity  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 

a crowd  of  butchers.  The  victim  — tor  such 
he  then  becomes  — covered  with  filth,  his 
countenance  bruised  and  bloody,  his  teeth 
broken,  his  eyes  puffed  up  and  closed,  no 
longer  can  be  recognised.  The  police,  at  least 
in  England,  used  to  see  this  disorder,  nor  seek 
to  restrain  it,  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
unable  to  restrain  it.  A simple  iron  trellis,  in 
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the  form  of  a ra"c,  pla-t'd  aroimrl  (lie  pillory  <|iicntTS,  tlie  more  tlicse  eonseqiienecs  escape 
woiikl,  hou-ever,  sii  liiv  for  stoppiiijr  at  le  ist  the  notice  of  those  who  are  tieticieiit  in  fore- 
all  tlio-e 'iiissile- which  miirlit  iiillict  any  dan-  sij,dit  and  redection. 

gero  IS  blows  upon  the  body.  Around  a siini>le  afflictive  punishment  a 

The  cun  an.  a kind  of  portable  pillorv,  is  a circle  may  be  drawn,  which  shall  inclose  the 
species  of  [nuii.-hment  which  has  been  used  whole  inisc  .ief  of  the  punishment  : around 
in  manv  countries,  and  verv  frc(|ueiitly  in  all  other  punishments  the  mischief  extends 
China.  I‘  eor.sistsofa  wooden  collar,  placed  in  circles,  the  extent  of  which  is  not,  and 
horizoi  ta  Iv  on  the  .-houlders,  which  tlie  de-  cannot  be  marked  out.  It  is  mischief  in  the 
lin-pient  is  obliged  to  carry  without  relaxa-  abstract,  miscliief  uncertain  and  universal, 
tion  for  a longer  or  .shorter  time.  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  with  precision. 

When  (he  elfects  of  punislimcnts  are  thus 
§ 3.  Of  Mutilutioiis.  uncertain,  there  is  much  less  ground  for 

I understauil  by  the  extirpation  choice;  for  the  effects  of  one  punishment 

of  an  external  part  (<f  the  human  body,  en  • may  he  the  same  with  those  of  another,  the 
dowed  with  a distinct  power  of  movement,  same  consc(|uences  often  resulting  from  very 
or  a specific  function,  of  which  the  loss  is  dilferent  punishments.  The  choice  must 
not  necessarilv  followed  by  the  loss  of  life,  therefore  he  directed  hy  probability,  and  he 
as  the  eyes,  tli.’  toneue,  the  hands,  kc.  governed  by  the  presumption  that  certain 

The  extirpation  of  the  nose  and  of  the  punishments  will  more  probably  produce  cer- 
ears  is  not  propeily  called  mutilation,  be-  tain  penal  couset|uences  than  any  other, 
cause  it  is  not  upon  the  external  part  of  Independently  of  the  bodily  sufTcrings  rc- 
these  organs  that  the  exercise  of  their  fiinc-  suiting  from  them,  punishments  which  affect 
tioiis  depends;  they  protect  and  assi-st  that  the  exterior  of  the  person  often  produce  two 
exercise,  hut  they  do  not  exercise  these  func-  disadvantageous  eflects  . the  one  physical  . — 
tions.  There  is.  therefore,  a dilference  be-  the  individual  may  become  an  object  of  dis- 
tween  that  mutilation  which  causes  a total  ; the  other  moral  — he  may  become  an 

loss  of  the  organ,  and  that  which  only  dc-  object  of  contempt : they  may  produce  a loss 
stroys  its  enveirp..'.  8'he  latter  is  only  a of  bcauti/  or  n loss  of  rejnitdlion. 
tlisligurement,  which  may  be  partly  repaired  Oiie  ot  these  punishments,  which  ha®  a 
hv  art.  " greater  moral  than  ph\sical  clfect,  is  a mark 

Every  body  know^s  how  frequently  mutila-  producing  only  a change  of  colour,  and  the 
tiotis  were  foriiierly  employed  in  the  greater  impression  ot  a character  upon  the  skin  ; but 
number  of  [leiial  svsteins.  There  is  no  spe-  this  mark  is  an  attestation  that  the  individual 
cies  of  them  which  has  not  been  prai.'tised  has  been  guilty  ot  some  act  to  which  contempt 
in  England,  even  in  times  sudiciently  mo-  is  attached,  and  the  clfect  of  contempt  is  to 

diminish  good-will,  the  principle  that  produces 
all  the  free  and  gratuitous  services  that  men 
render  to  one  another  : but  in  our  present 
state  of  continual  dependence  upon  each  other, 
that  which  diminishes  the  good-will  of  others 
towards  us,  includes  within  itself  an  inde- 
finite multitude  of  privations.* 

When  such  a mark  is  inflicted  on  account 
of  a crime,  it  is  essential  that  a character 
should  be  given  to  it,  which  shall  clearly 
announce  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
imposed,  and  which  cannot  be  confounded 
with  cicatrices  of  wounds  or  accidental  marks. 

* Stedman  relates  a fact  which  proves  what  has 
been  above  s.nd  oft  'e  indeflnite  consequences  of 
these  punishments.  Sjteaking  of  a Frenchman, 
named  Dcstradrs,  who  had  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo  into  Surinam,  and  who,  during 
many  years,  had  enjoyed  general  esteem  in  that 
colony,  he  states,  th  it  being  at  the  house  of 
one  of  his  friends  in  Demerara,  he  became  ill  of 
an  abscess,  which  formed  in  ' is  shoulder.  He 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  exammed:  it  becanu 
dangerously  worse,  but  his  r.  sistance  remained 
still  the  same : at  last,  not  hoping  for  a cure,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life  wdth  a pistol-ball,  wren 
the  secret  was  revealed ; it  was  found  ^th  t his 
s'’oiilder  was  marked  with  a letter  F,  or  Volenr. — 
Xarrntivi’  of  an  Expcd'uion  against  the  Revolted 
Xegroes  oJ'Snrinum,  hy  Major  Stedman,  ch. 


dern.  The  puni.ihment  of  death  might  he 
commuted  for  tiiat  of  mutilation  under  the 
coiiimon  law.  Ijy  a statute  pa.ssed  under 
Henry  VTII.  the  otfence  of  maliciously  draw- 
ing' blood  in  the  palace,  where  the  king  re- 
sided, was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  right 
hand.  Hy  a statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  ex- 
portation of  sheep  was  punished  by  the  am- 
putation of  the  left  liand.  Since  that  time, 
ho  wever.  all  these  [)uni.shments  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  mutilations  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  banished  from  the  penal  code  of 
Great  Britain. 

Examination  of  Complex  Ajfliclive  Punish- 
ments. 

The  effects  of  simple  afflictive  puni.shments 
are  easily  estimated,  because  their  conse- 
quences are  all  similar  in  quality,  and  imme- 
diately produced.  The  elfects  of  all  other 
punishments  are  not  ascertained  without  great 
dillicnlties,  because  their  consequences  are 
grpUly  diversified,  are  liable  to  great  uncer- 
tainty, and  are  often  remote.  Simple  afflic- 
tive punishments  nuist  always  be  borne  by 
the  p.irties  on  whom  they  are  inilicted  . all 
other  punishments  are  deficient  in  point  oi 
certainty  : the  more  remote  their  conse- 
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A penal  mark  ought  to  have  a determinate 
figure  ; and  the  most  suitable,  as  well  as  the 
most  common,  is  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  crime.  Among  the  Romans, 
slanderers  were  marked  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  K.  In  England,  for  homicide, 
committed  after  provocation,  offenders  were 
marked  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  M (for 
manslaugliter),  and  thieves  with  the  letter 
T.  In  France,  the  mark  for  galley-slaves 
was  composed  of  the  three  letters  GAL. 

In  Poland,  it  was  the  custom  to  add  a sym- 
bolical expression  : the  initial  letter  of  the 
crime  was  inclosed  in  the  figure  of  a gal- 
lows. In  India,  among  the  Gentoos,  a great 
number  of  burlesque  symbolical  figures  are 
employed. 

A more  lenient  method,  which  mtiy  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  head,  is  a practice  too  little 
used,  of  giving  to  offenders  a particular  dress, 
which  serves  as  a livery  of  crime.  At  Hanau, 
in  Germany,  persons  condemned  to  labour  on 
the  public  works  were  distinguished  by  a 
black  sleeve  in  a white  coat.  It  is  an  expe- 
dient which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention 
of  their  escape  ; as  a mark  of  infamy,  it  is  an 
addition  to  the  punishment. 

On  the  score  of  frugality,  deforming  pu- 
nisliments  are  not  liable  to  any  objection  ; 
disablement  and  mutilation  are.  If  the  effect 
of  either  is  to  prevent  a man  getting  his  live- 
lihood by  his  own  labour,  and  he  has  no  suf- 
ficient income  of  his  own,  he  must  either  be 
left  to  perish,  or  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  ; If  he  were  left  to  perish,  the 
punishment  would  not  be  mere  disablement 
or  mutilation,  but  death  : if  he  be  supported 
by  the  labour  of  others,  that  labour  must 
either  be  bestowed  gratis,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  he  were  supported  on  the  charity  of 
relations  and  friends  ; or  paid  for,  at  public 
cost ; in  either  case,  it  is  a charge  upon  the 
public.  This  consideration  might  of  itself 
be  considered  a conclusive  objection  against 
the  application  of  these  modes  of  punishment 
for  offences  that  are  apt  to  be  frequently 
committed,  such  as  theft  or  smuggling;  the 
objection  applies,  however,  in  its  full  force, 
to  such  of  these  modes  of  punishment  only 
as  have  the  eli'ect  of  depriving  the  particular 
individual  in  question  of  the  means  of  gaining 
his  livelihood. 

In  respect  of  remissibility,  they  are  also 
eminently  defective  — a consideration  which 
affords  an  additional  reason  for  making  a very 
sparing  use  of  them. 

In  respect  also  of  variability , these  punish- 
ments are  scarcely  in  a less  < egree  defective. 
The  loss  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  hand,  is  not, 
to  a man  who  can  neither  read  or  write,  the 
same  degree  of  punishment  as  it  would  be  to 
a painter,  or  an  author.  Yet,  however  dif- 
ferent in  each  instance  may  be  the  degree  of 
sutlering  produced  by  the  mass  of  evil  to 
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which  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in 
question  gives  birth,  all  wdio  are  subject  to 
it  will  find  themselves  more  or  less  affected: 
of  these  inequalities,  and  therefore  of  the 
amount  of  the  punishment  in  each 
particular  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  estimate ; it  depends  on  the  sensibility 
of  the  delinquent,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  By  a slothful 
man,  the  loss  of  a hand  might  not  be  re- 
garded as  a very  severe  punishment : it  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  men  to  mutilate  or 
disable  themselves  to  avoid  serving  in  the 
army. 

In  point  of  variability,  the  several  classes 
of  punishment  now  before  us,  when  consi- 
dered all  together,  are  not  liabL*  to  much 
objection ; there  is  a gradation  from  less  to 
more,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  them. 
The  loss  of  one  finger  is  less  painful  than 
the  loss  of  two,  or  of  the  whole  hand ; the 
loss  of  the  hand  is  less  than  the  loss  of  an 
arm.  But  w'hen  these  punishments  are  con- 
sidered singly,  the  gradation  disappears.  The 
particular  mutilation  directed  by  the  law, 
can  neither  be  increased  or  diminished,  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  crime  or  of  the  delin- 
quent. This  objection  recurs  again  under 
the  head  of  Equability.  The  same  nominal 
punishment  wall  not  always  be  the  same  real 
punishment. 

In  respect  of  exemplarity,  the  punishments 
in  question  possess  this  property  in  a higher 
degree  than  simple  afflictive  punishments. 
This  latter  species  of  punishment  not  being 
naturally  attended  with  any  distant  conse- 
quences (their  infamy  excepted),  the  whole 
quantity  of  pain  it  is  calculated  to  produce  is 
collected,  as  it  were,  into  a point,  and  ex- 
posed at  once  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ; 
while  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  the 
consequences  are  lasting,  and  are  calculated 
perpetually  to  aw'aken  in  the  minds  of  all, 
to  w'hose  eyes  any  person  that  has  suffered 
this  species  of  punishment  may  happen  to 
present  himself,  the  idea  of  the  law  itself, 
and  of  the  sanction  by  which  its  observance 
is  enforced.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
that  the  penal  mark  should  be  such  as  at  first 
glance  to  be  distinguished  from  any  mark  that 
may  have  been  the  result  of  accident  — that 
misfortune  may  be  protected  from  the  impu- 
tation of  guilt. 

The  next  property  to  be  desired  in  a mode 
of  punishment,  is  subserviency  to  reformation. 
In  this  respect,  the  punishments  under  con- 
sid  ration,  when  temporary,  have  nothing  in 
themselves  that  distinguishes  them  from  any 
other  mode  of  punishment : their  subser- 
viency to  reformation  is  as  their  experienced 
magnitude.  It  is  the  infamy  attendant  on 
them  that  gives  them  those  effects  which  are 
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apt  in  this  respect  to  distinguish  them  to  their 

Iiifamy,  when  at  an  intense  pitch,  is  apt 
to  hitve  this  particular  bad  elFect : it  tends 
prettv  stronjily  to  force  a man  to  persist  in 
that  depraved”  course  of  life  by  whicb  the 
iiifainv  was  produced.  ^Mlen  a man  falls  into 
anv  of  those  olfetices  that  the  moral  sanc- 
tion is  known  to  treat  with  e.xtreine  rigoui, 
men  arc  apt  to  suppose  that  the  moral  sanc- 
tion has  no  hold  upon  him.  His  character, 
they  say,  is  gone.  'I'hey  withdraw  from  him 
their  coiilideiice  and  good-w  ill.  He  finds  him- 
self in  a situation  in  which  he  has  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  men,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son nothing  to  fear:  he  experiences  the  woist 
.already,  if,  then,  he  depend  upon  his  labour 
for  suiisistence,  and  his  business  is  of  such 
sort  as  rcrpiires  confidence  to  be  reposed  in 
Iiiin,  bv  losing  that  necessaiy  portion  of 
confidence  he  loses  the  means  of  providing 
himself  with  subsistence;  his  only  remain- 
ing resources  are  then  mendicity  or  depreda- 
tion. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that 
mutilations  ought  to  be  reserved  as  punish- 
ments for  the  most  mischievous  ofFences,  and 
as  an  accompaniment  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. An  exception  to  this  rule  may  per- 
lia{is  be  found  in  the  case  of  rape,  for  which 
analogy  most  strongly  recommends  a punish- 
ment of  this  kind. 


earth,  in  relation  to  the  delinquent,  is  di- 
vided into  two  very  unequal  districts;  the 
one  of  which  is  open  to  hini,  and  the  other 
interdicted. 

If  the  place  in  which  he  is  confined  be  a 
narrow  space,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  the 
doors  of  which  are  locked,  it  is  imprisonment: 
if  the  district  in  which  he  be  directed  to 
remain  is  within  the  dominions  of  the  state 
the  punishment  may  be  called  relegation:  if 
it  be  without  the  dominions  of  the  state  the 
punishment  is  called  hunishment. 

The  term  relegation  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  delinquent  is  sent  out  of  the  district  in 
which  he  ordinarily  resides.  This  punish- 
ment may  consist  in  his  confinement  in  that 
district  where  he  ordinarily  resides,  and  even 
in  his  own  house.  It  may  then  be  called 
quasi  imprisonment. 

If  it  refers  to  a particular  district,  wliich 
he  is  prohibited  from  entering,  it  is  a sort  of 
exclusion,  which  li.as  not  yet  a proper  name, 
but  which  may  be  calk'd  local  interdiction. 

Territorial  confinement  is  the  genus  which 
includes  five  species:  — imprisonment,  quasi 
imprisonment,  relegation,  local  iiUerUictioii, 
and  banishment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1 .VI  P K I S O N M E N T. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  RESTRICTIVE  PU.MSHMENTS TERRITO- 

RIAL COMTNEMF.NT. 

Re.strictive  punishments  are  those  which 
restrain  the  faculties  of  the  individual,  by 
hindering  him  from  receiving  agreeable  im- 
pressions, or  from  doing  what  he  desires : 
they  take  from  him  his  liberty  with  respect 
to  certain  enjoyments  and  certain  acts. 

Restrictive  punishments  are  of  two  sorts, 
according  to  the  method  used  in  intiicting 
them.  Some  operate  by  moral  restraiiir, 
others  by  [diysical  restraint.  Moral  restraint 
takes  place  when  the  motive  presented  to 
the  individual,  to  hinder  him  from  doing  the 
act  which  he  wishes  to  perform,  is  only  the 
fear  of  a superior  punislunent;  for,  in  order 
to  he  efficacious,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pu- 
nishment with  which  he  is  tlircatened  must 
be  greater  than  the  simple  pain  of  submitting 
to  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him. 

The  punishment  of  restraint  is  applicable 
to  all  sorts  of  actions  in  general,  but  parti- 
cularly to  the  faculty  of  loromotion.  Every- 
thing which  restrains  the  locomotive  faculty, 
confines  the  individual ; that  is  to  say,  shuts 
him  up  within  certain  limits,  ami  may  be 
called  territorial  confinement. 

In  this  kind  of  punishment,  the  whole 


I.mpriso.v.mest  makes  a much  more  exten- 
sive  figure  than  any  other  kind  of  hardship 
that  can  be  indicted  in  the  w.ay  of  piiiiish- 
mciit.  Every  other  kind  of  liardship  (death 
alone  excepted)  may  he  inflicted  for  two 
purposes — punishment  and  compulsion.  Im- 
prisonment, besides  these  two  purposes,  may 
be  employed  for  another — sate  custody. 
When  thus  employed,  it  is  not  a punishment, 
properly  so  called ; it  is  intended  only  to 
insure  tlie  forthcomiugiiess  of  an  individual 
suspected  of  having  committed  .an  olfeiice, 
that  he  may  be  [ireseiit  to  undergo  the  pu- 
nishment appointed  for  that  olfenco,  if  he  be 
found  guilty.  When  thus  employed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  more  severe  than  is  necessary  to 
insure  forthcomingness.  Whatever  exceeds 
this,  is  so  much  misery  in  w.iste. 

When  im|)risonmciit  is  iniemlod  to  ope- 
rate as  a punishment,  it  m;iy  be  rendered 
more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  oll'ence  and  the  coiuiiiion  of  the  of- 
fender. It  may  be  accompanied  by  forced 
labour,  which  may  be  imposed  upon  all;  hut 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  imposed  without  re- 
ference to  the  ago,  the  rank,  the  sex,  and  the 
physical  powers  of  the  individuals.  Other 
punishments,  which  may  be  employed  in  ad- 
dition to  hard  labour,  and  of  wliich  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  a future  chapter, 
are — diet,  solitude,  ami  darkness. 

When  imprisonment  is  inflicted  for  the 
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purpose  of  compulsion,  the  severer  it  is  the 
better,  and  that  for  various  reasons. 

When  it  is  protracted,  but  slight,  the 
danger  is,  that  the  [irisoner  may  come  by 
degrees  to  accommodate  himself  to  it,  till  at 
last  it  ceases,  in  a maimer,  to  operate  upon 
him.  This  is  found  not  uncommonly  to  be 
the  case  with  insolvent  debtors.  In  many 
of  our  gaols  there  are  so  many  comforts  to  be 
had  by  those  who  have  money  to  purclmse 
them,  that  many  a prisoner  becomes  in  time 
tolerably  well  reconciled  to  his  situation. 
AVhen  this  is  the  case,  the  imprisonment  can 
no  longer  be  of  use  in  any  view. 

The  severer  it  is — 1 mean  all  along  in  point 
of  intensity — the  less  of  it,  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, will  he  consumed  upon  the  w'hole ; that 
is,  in  point  of  intensity  and  duration  taken 
together ; the  more  favourable,  in  short,  will 
it  be  to  the  sullerer:  it  will  produce  its  effects 
at  a cheaper  rate.  I'he  same  quantity  of  pain- 
ful sensations,  w’hich,  under  the  milder  im- 
prisonment, are  diffused  through  a large  mass 
of  sensations,  indifferent  or  pleasurable,  be- 
ing, in  the  severer  impiisonmeut,  brought 
together,  will  act  with  collected  force,  and 
produce  a stronger  impression ; the  same 
quantity  of  pain  will  therefore  go  farther  this 
way  than  in  any  other.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
this  way  the  same  quantity  of  suffering  will 
not  have  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  his 
future  life.  In  the  course  of  a tedious  con- 
liiiement,  his  mental  faculties  arc  debilitated, 
his  habits  of  industry  are  weakened,  his  busi- 
ness runs  into  other  channels,  and  many  of 
those  casual  opportunities  which  might  have 
afforded  the  means  of  im|)roving  his  for- 
tune, had  he  been  at  liberty  to  embrace  them, 
arc  irrecoverably  gone.  These  evils,  which, 
though  they  may  come  eventually  to  be  felt, 
are  too  distant  and  contingent  to  contribute 
anything  beforehand  to  the  impression  it  is 
intended  to  jiroduce,  are  saved  by  placing  the 
magnitude  of  the  punishment  in  intensity  ra- 
ther than  in  duration. 

By  the  fundamental  constitution  of  man’s 
nature,  without  anything  being  done  by  any 
one  to  produce  a change  in  his  situation,  if 
left  to  himself,  in  a situation  in  which  he  is 
debarred  from  exercising  the  faculty  of  loco- 
motion, he  will  in  a short  time  become  a 
prey  to  various  evils,  to  the  action  of  various 
causes  producing  various  organical  pains, 
W’hich,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  end  ul- 
timately in  death.  If  duration  and  neglect 
be  added  to  imprisonment,  it  necessarily  be- 
comes a capital  punishment.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  followed  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
evils  which  the  individual  is  unable  himself 
to  guard  against,  and  against  which  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  by  others  to  preserve 
him,  it  follows,  that  to  form  a just  notion 
of  imprisonment,  it  must  be  considered,  not 
simply  by  itself,  but  in  connexion  with  its  dit- 
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ferent  modes  and  consequences.  We  shall 
then  see  that,  under  the  same  name,  very 
different  pimi.shments  may  be  inflicted.  Un- 
der a name  which  presents  to  the  mind  only 
the  single  circumstance  of  confinement  in  a 
particular  place,  imprisonment  may  include 
every  possible  evil ; from  those  wdiich  neces- 
sarily  follow’  in  its  train,  rising  from  one  de- 
gree of  rigour  to  another,  from  one  degree  of 
atrocity  to  another,  till  it  terminates  in  a most 
cruel  death;  and  this  without  being  intended 
by  the  legislator,  but  altogether  arising  from 
absolute  negligence — negligence  as  easy  to  be 
explained,  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  palliated. 

We  shall  class  under  three  heads  the  penal 
circumstances  which  result  from  this  condi- 
tion:—1.  Aect'ssan/ inconveniences,  which 
arise  from  the  condition  of  a prisoner,  and 
which  form  the  essence  of  imprisonment : 

2.  Accessori/  inconveniences,  which  do  not 
necessarily,  but  which  very  frequently  follow 
in  its  train  : 3.  Inconveniences  arising  from 
abuses. 

I.  Negative  Evils,  inseparable  from  Im- 
prisonment. 

1 . Privation  of  the  pleasures  w’hich  belong 
to  the  sight,  arising  from  the  diversity  of  ob- 
jects in  town  and  country. 

'2.  Privation  of  the  liberty  of  taking  plea- 
surable exercises  that  reipiire  a large  space, 
such  as  riding  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage, 
hunting,  shooting,  &c. 

3.  Privation  of  those  excursions  which 
may  be  necessary  even  for  health. 

4.  Privation  of  the  liberty  of  partaking  of 
public  diversions. 

3.  Abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  going  out 
to  enjoy  agreeable  society,  as  of  relations, 
friends,  or  acquaintance,  although  they  should 
be  permitted  to  come  to  him. 

6.  Privation  of  the  liiierty,  in  some  cases, 
of  carrying  on  business  for  a livelihood,  and 
abridgment  of  such  liberty  in  all  cases. 

7.  Privation  of  the  liberty  of  exercising 
public  offices  of  honour  or  trust. 

8.  Privation  of  accidental  opportunities 
of  advancing  his  fortune,  obtaining  patrons, 
forming  friendships,  obtaining  a situation,  or 
forming  matrimonial  alliances  for  himself  or 
children. 

Although  these  evils  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  purely  negative,  that  is  to  say, 
privation  of  pleasures,  it  is  evident  that  they 
bring  in  their  train  of  consequences  positive 
evils,  such  as  the  impairing  of  the  health,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  circumstances. 

II.  Accessorg  Evils,  commonly  attendant  on 
the  Condition  of  a Prisoner. 

I.  Confinement  to  disagreeable  diet.  The 
want  of  siiffieient  food  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishment,  is  a distinct  mischief,  which 
will  come  under  another  head. 


IMPRISONMENT. 
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principles  of  penal  law.  [Part  II. 


o Want  of  comfortable  accommodations 
f, /repose  — hard  bedding,  or  strau-  or  no- 
thinjr  fmt  tlie  bare  ground.  1 bis  bardslup 
alone  has  been  thought  to  have  been  produc- 
tive. in  some  instances,  ot  disease,  and  e\en 

Vant  of  light  — by  the  exclusion  of  the 
natural  liiht  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  not 
furnishing  or  not  permitting  the  mtroduc  ion 
of  any  artificial  means  ot  producing  light  by 

iiitrht.  . ^ 

4.  Total  exclusion  from  society.  lbise\il 

is  carried  to  its  height  when  a prisoner  is  not 
fiermitted  to  see  his  triends,  his  parents,  his 
wnfe,  or  his  children. 

5.  Forceil  obligation  of  mixing  with  a p'o- 
misctioiis  assembl  'ge  of  his  fellow  -pi  isoiiers. 

6.  Privation  of  the  implements  of  writing, 
for  the  purposes  of  correspondence : a useless 
severity,  since  everything  which  is  written 
hy  a prisoner  may  he  properly  submitted  to 
inspection.  If  ever  this  privation  he  jnstili- 
.iblc.  it  is  in  cases  of  treason  and  other  jiarty 
crimes. 


F.VILS. 

1. 

Pains  of  hunger  and  thirst : general  deii- 
litg  — death. 

2. 

Sensation  of  cold  in  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity: sto}i])agc  nf  the  circulation  — morti~ 
lication  of  the  extremilies'\  — death. 

3. 

Sensation  of  heat : habitual  dcbilitij  — 
death. 

4. 

Sen.sation  of  damp  and  wetness:  fevers 
and  other  disorders — death. 


b. 

Noisome  smells,  oollertions  of  piitrifiable 
matter:  habitual  debiliti/ — falling  off  of  the 
members  bg  gangrene  — gaol-fccer — contagious 
diseases  — death. 

6. 

Pain  or  uneasiness  resulting  from  the  bites 
of  vermin  : cutaneous  diseases — want  (f  sleep 
— debilitg — injlammation  — fever  — death. 

I • 

Various  diseases. 

8. 

Painful  sensations  arising  from  indelicate 
practices. 


• T’Ms  inconvenirree  would  be  apt  to  be  at- 
tended w'itli  efi’ects  of  the  most  s:  rioiis  nature  in 
the  case  of  an  fliiiuoo  of  any  of  the  su])eiior 
castes;  an  association,  however  involuntary,  with 
persons  of  an  interior  rank,  or  contaminated 
character,  causing  a forfeiture  of  i aste,  which, 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  productive  of  the  same 
afflictions  as  excommunic.ition  at  its  first  insti- 
tution was  intended  to  produce  amongst  Chris- 
tians—extreme  infamy,  and  an  utter  exclusion 
from  .all  society  but  that  of  persons  marked  with 


7.  Forced  idleness,  by  the  refusal  of  all 
means  of  necessary  occupation ; as  of  the 
brushes  of  a painter,  the  tools  of  a watch- 
maker, or  of  books,  &e.  This  has  sometimes 
been  carried  to  such  a degree  of  rigour  as  to 
deprive  prisoners  of  all  amusement. 

These  ditferent  evils,  which  are  so  many 
positive  evils  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
evils  of  simple  imprisonment,  may  be  useful 
m penal  and  penitential  iniprisoiunent.  We 
sliall  hereafter  show  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  be  used.  But  with  respect  to  the 
fifth  evil,  the  forced  obligation  of  mixing  with 
a promiscuous  assemblage  of  prisoners,  it  is 
always  an  evil,  and  an  evil  wbicli  cannot  be 
obviated  without  .a  change  in  the  system  and 
construction  of  prisons. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  evils 
purely  abusive  : of  those  which  exist  onlv  by 
the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  but  which 
neces.sarily  exist,  where  precautions  have  not 
been  taken  to  prevent  their  existence.  We 
shall  present  two  c.atalogucs : one,  of  the  evils ; 
the  other,  of  their  remedies: 

llEMKDIKS. 

1. 

Sufficient  nourishment. 

2. 

Sufficient  clothing,  adapted  (o  the  climate 
and  the  season  — fire. 

3. 

Shelter  from  the  sun  in  Lot  weather  — 
fresh  air. 

4. 

The  ground  everywhere  covered  with 
boards,  or  bricks,  or  stone  — fresh  air  — tubes 
for  conveying  heated  air. 

b. 

Fresh  air  — change  of  clothes  — water  and 
other  implements  of  washing  — fumigations 
— whitewashing  the  walls  — medicines  and 
medical  assistance. 

6. 

Chemical  a|iplications  to  destroy  them, — 
cleanliness  — a person  with  proper  implements 
for  their  destruction  and  removal. 

I ■ 

Medicines  and  medical  advice. 

5. 

Partitions  to  keep  the  prisoners  separate 
during  the  hour  of  rest,  at  least  those  of  the 
one  sex  from  those  of  the  other. 

the  s.ime  stigma.  It  has  b eii  sail',  I hojie  wit''- 
oiit  truth,  that  by  some  unhappy  neglect,  wh  n 
the  Raja''  Nuncomar,  a man  of  the  I'.rst  r.ank  in 
Bengal,  was  in  custody  for  the  fo'-gery  for  which 
he  wa.s  afterwards  tried  under  the  laws  of  Gn  at 
Britain,  and  executed,  proper  care  was  not  taken 
to  protect  him  from  this  ideal  contamination.  I 
this  be  true,  before  he  was  proved  guilty  he  was 
made  to  suffer  a punisl'ment  greater  perhaps  than 
that  to  which  he  was  afterwards  sentenced. 

•f-  Howard,  p.  39. 
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EVILS. 

9 

T imultuous  noises  — indecent  practices 
—indelicate  conversations. 


10. 

Evils  resulting  from  the  religious  sanction 
. — from  the  non-exercise  of  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IMPRISONMENT  — FEES. 

Another  way  in  which  a man  is  often  made 
to  suffer  on  the  occasion  of  imprisonment,  is 
the  being  made  to  pay  money  under  the  name 
of  fees.  This  hardship,  on  the  very  first  in- 
spection, when  deduced  as  a consequence 
from  a sentence  or  warrant  of  imprison- 
ment. can  be  classed  under  no  other  title  than 
that  of  an  abuse;  for  naturally  it  has  just 
as  much  to  do  with  imprisonment  as  hanging 
has. 

This  abuse  is  coeval  with  the  first  barba- 
rous rudiments  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence; 
when  the  miigistrate  had  little  more  idea  of 
the  ends  of  justice  than  the  freebooter  ; and 
the  evils  he  indicted  were  little  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  evils  he  repressed.  In 
those  times  of  universal  depravity,  when 
the  magistrate  reaped  almost  as  mucli  profit 
from  the  plunder  of  those  who  were,  or  were 
pretended  to  be,  guilty,  as  from  the  contri- 
butions of  those  who  were  a.  knowledged  in- 
nocent, no  pretext  was  too  shallow  to  cover 
the  enterprises  of  lapacity  under  the  mask  of 
justice. 

All  the  colour  which  this  abuse  is  capable 
of  receiving,  seems  to  have  been  taken  trom 
a quibbling  and  inhuman  sarcasm:  “ Since 
you  have  lodging  found  you.”  says  the  gaoler 
to  the  prisoner,  “ it  is  fit,  like  other  lodgers, 
you  should  pay  for  it.”  Fit  it  certainty  would 
ite,  if  the  lodger  came  there  voluntarily  — the 
only  circumstance  in  the  case  which  is  want- 
ing to  make  it  a just  demand,  instead  of  a 
cruel  insult. 

But  the  gaoler,  like  every  other  servant  of 
the  state,  it  will  be  said,  and  with  peifect 
truth,  must  be  satisfied  for  his  trouble  ; and 
who  mote  fit  than  the  person  who  occasions 
it?  1 answer,  any  per>on  whatever  — if,  con- 
trary to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  jus- 
tice] some  one  person  must  bear  the  whole 
charge  of  an  institution,  which  if  beneficial 
to  any.  is  beneficial  to  all.  1 say  anybody; 
because  there  is  no  person  whose  clear  be- 
nefit from  the  punishment  ot  the  criminal  (I 
am  speaKing  here  of  the  judicial,  tipiiointed 
punishment,  the  imprisonment;  and  I mean 
clear  benefit  after  inconvenience  has  been 
deducted)  is  not  greater  than  the  criminal  s. 


remedies. 

9. 

Keepers  to  be  directed  to  punish  those 
guilty  of  such  practices  'I’hc  punishment  to 
be  made  known  to  the  prisoners  by  being 
fixed  up  in  the  prison. 

10. 

In  Protestant  countries,  a chaplain  to  per- 
form divine  service.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  a priest  to  perform  mass,  and  to 
confess  the  prisoners,  &c.* 


This  would  hold  good,  were  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  criminal  out  of  the 
question  ; but  when  these  come  to  be  con- 
sidered, they  add  considerable,  force  to  the 
above  conclusion.  In  the  case  of  nineteen 
delinquents  out  of  twenty,  the  utter  want  of 
all  means  of  satisfying  their  lawful  debts  was 
the  very  cause  and  motive  to  the  crime. 
Now  then,  whereas  it  is  only  possible  in  the 
case  of  a man  taken  at  random  that  he  has 
not  wherewithal  to  pay,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  delinquent 
has  not. 

So  powerful  is  the  force  of  custom,  that, 
for  a long  series  of  years,  jm'ges  of  the  first 
rank,  and  country  magistrates,  none  of  whom 
but  would  have  taken  it  ill  enough  to  have 
had  their  wisdom  or  their  humani'.y  called  in 
question,  stand  upon  record  as  having  given 
their  allowance  to  this  abuse.  If  any  one  of 
these  magistrates  had  ever  had  the  spirit  to 
have  refused  this  allowance,  tl.egacder  would 
for  a moment  have  remained  unpaid,  and  from 
thenceforward  the  burthen  would  have  been 
taken  up  liy  tliat  public  hand  which,  from  the 
beginning,  ought  to  have  borne  it.f 

So  f *r  is  tl.is  hardship  from  being  justifiable 
on  the  score  of  punishment,  that  in  most, 
not  in  all  our  prisons,  it  is  inflicted  indiscri- 
minately on  all  who  enter,  innocent  or  guiltv. 
It  is  indicted  at  all  events,  when  it  is  not 
known  but  they  may  be  innocent;  for  it  is 
indicted  on  them  at  first  entrance,  when  com- 
mitted only  for  safe  custody.  '1  his  is  not 
all:  it  is  indicted  on  men  after  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  innocent.  Even  this  is 
not  all:  to  fil’  up  the  measure  of  oppression, 
it  is  indicted  on  tliem  btruuse  they  have  been 
proved  innocent.  Prisoners,  after  they  have 


• It  was  mentioned  as  a circumst.arce  of 
peculiar  distress  attendi)ig  the  fate  of  many  of 
t'>e  numerous  state  prisoners  confined  in  Portugal 
during  the  Marquis  of  Pombal’s  administration, 
their  being  deoarred,  during  a course  of  years, 
the  comforts  or  conte>sion.  M'lten  this  circum- 
stance was  brou.ght  to  iight,  it  )>roduced  a con- 
sidera'>ie  degree  of  public  indignation. 

-h  By  the  old  law,  when  money  w.  s recovered 
against  a Hundred,  the  .Sheriff  laid  hold  of  the 
first  Hundredor  he  met.  and  made  him  pay  the 
w’'ole.  Even  this  was  a I etter  expedient  for 
provitling  for  tlie  public  Lurthen  than  the  one  is 
question. 
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been  iirriuittcd,  fire,  as  if  fo  make  tbcm  j 
aiiienfis  fur  tlie  umiUTited  sutferiiiKS  they 
liave  iintlers'one,  1<  aded  witli  a heavy  line, 
[iiofesscdly  oji  the  very  ^"ruund  of  their 
having  been  ar(|iiitted.  In  some  gaols,  ot  a 
person  aef|uitted  of  murder  a sum  of  money 
is  exurtefl,  under  tlie  name  ot  m aequirtal, 
equal  to  u hat  it  eosts  an  ordinary  working 
man  to  maintain  himself  for  a qiiaitei  of  a 
year  I a sum  sueh  us  not  one  man  in  ten  of 
that  elass,  that  is,  of  the  elass  which  incluiles 
a great  majority  of  the  whole  people,  is 
ever  master  of  during  the  course  of  his  whole 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I M 1>  K 1 s O N M I ' N T K X A M I N li  D . 

Wr,  now  proceed  to  examine  the  degree  in 
which  imprisonment  possesses  tlie  several 
properties  desirable  in  a lot  of  punishment. 

1.  Jm|)risonrnent  possesses  the  pro[)etty  of 
rflicani  irith  rcf^pcrt  to  disablement  in  great 
perfection.  The  ino.st  dangerous  offender, 
so  long  as  his  confinement  continues,  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  doing  mischief  out  of 
doors;  his  vicious  propensities  may  continue 
at  their  highest  pitch,  but  he  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  them. 

'2.  Imprisonment  is  generally  exception- 
able on  the  score  of  frugality  ; none  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  it  being  con- 
vertible to  profit.  It  is  also  generally  ac- 
companied with  expense,  on  account  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  confined.  In 
these  calculations  of  ex])ense,  that  loss  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  which  results  from  the 
suspension  of  the  lucrative  labours  of  the 
[irisoncr,  a loss  which  is  often  continued  be- 
yond the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  owing 
to  the  habits  of  idleness  it  has  induced.* 
y.  Imprisonment  is  objectionable  in  respect 
of  equality.  If  we  recur  to  the  catalogue  of 
privations  of  whicli  it  consists,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  inequality  is  extreme,  when  one 
prisoner  is  .sickly,  and  the  other  healthy ; 
yihen  one  is  the  fatlier  of  a family,  and  the 
other  has  no  relations  ; when  the  one  is  rich, 
and  iiccustomed  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  other  jioor,  and  his  usual  con- 
dition is  one  of  misery. 

One  (larty  may  be  deprived  of  his  means 
of  subsistence  ; another  may  be  scarcely  af- 
I'ected  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  said,  is  not 
this  loss  merely  tem[)orary  ! may  it  not  be 
considered  as  a torfeiturc  which  forms  a part 
of  the  punishment  i If  the  individual  belong 
to  a profession,  the  exercise  of  which  cannot 
be  interrupted  without  great  risk  of  its  total 
loss,  the  consequence  may  be  his  absolute 

* This  ob’ection  to  inqirisonmcnt  is  carei'ully 
removed  in  the  plan  of  Panopticon  Imprisonment, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Booh  V.  ch.  3. 
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ruin.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
latitude  niav  propeily  be  left  to  the  juflge, 
of  commuTing  this  puni^hlilent  for  luunlier, 
A peenuiary  punishment  may  freqiumtly,  w ith 
projiriety,  be  substituted.  Theereater  num- 
ber of  offenders,  however,  are  not  in  a con- 
dition to  furnish  this  cquiviilcnt.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary  to  have  reeourse  to 
simply  afflictive  piiiiishmeiUs.  The  di'gree 
of  int:imy  attached  to  these  pmiislimeiits 
would,  however,  not  he  an  object  ion  in  Ciise 
the  olfendcr  consented  to  the  exclt:inge  ; and 
this  consent  might  be  made  a necessary  con- 
dition. 

Among  the  inconveniences  which  may  he 
attached  to  imprisonment,  there  is  one  wiiieh 
is  particularly  inequuhie.  Take  aw:iy  [.aper 
Tind  ink  from  an  author  h\'  professitm.  and 
you  take  away  liis  means  of  amusement  and 
siipiiort : yon  would  punish  other  individuals, 
more  or  less,  according  ;is  a written  corre- 
spondence happened  to  be  more  or  less  ne- 
cessiiry  for  their  business  or  pleasure.  A 
privation  so  heavy  for  those  whom  it  atfects, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  trifling  for  the  greater 
number  of  iiidividiiais,  ought  not  to  he  iid- 
milted  in  quality  of  a punishment.  Vhy 
should  an  individual,  who  has  received  in- 
struction in  writing,  he  punished  more  thiin 
another.  This  circumstance  ought  rather  to 
be  a reason  for  indulgence:  his  sensiliility 
has  been  augmented  by  education ; and  the 
instnictcd  and  cultivated  man  will  suffer 
more  from  imprisonment  than  the  ignorant 
and  the  clownish. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  is  inequable,  it  should  he 
observed,  that  it  natui'ally  produces  an  effect 
upon  every  one.  There  is  no  individual  in- 
sensible to  the  privation  of  liberty  — to  the 
interruption  of  all  his  habits,  and  cs[iecial!y 
of  all  his  social  habits. 

4.  Imprisonment  is  eminently  divisible, 
with  respect  to  its  duration.  It  is  also  very 
susceptible  of  dilferent  degrees  of  severity. 

5.  Under  the  present  system,  the  exem- 
plarity  of  imprisonment  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  term.  In  the  Panopticon,  the  facility 
alfordcd  to  the  admission  of  the  imhlic,  adds 
much  to  this  branch  of  its  utility. 

However,  if  the  prisoners  are  not  seen,  the 
prison  is  visible.  The  appearance  of  this 
imhitation  of  penitence  may  strike  the  imagi- 
nation, and  iuvaken  a Siilutary  terror.  Build- 
ings employed  for  this  purpose  ought  there- 
fore to  have  a character  of  seclusion  and 
restraint,  which  should  take  away  all  hope 
of  escape,  and  should  say,  “ This  is  the 
dw'elling-place  of  crime.” 

6.  Simplicity  of  Description.  — Under  this 
head  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired.  This 
punishment  is  intelligible  to  all  ages,  and  all 
Ciipacities.  Confinement  is  an  evil  of  which 
every  body  can  form  an  idea,  and  which  aiJ 
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have,  more  or  less,  experienced.  The  name 
of  a prison  at  once  recalls  the  ideas  of  suffer- 
ing as  connected  with  it. 

Let  us  here  stop  to  examine  three  auxiliary 
punishments,  tliat  under  special  circumstances, 
and  for  a limited  time  only,  may  be  usefully 
made  to  accompany  afflictive  imprisonment. 
These  auxiliaries  are  solitude,  darkness,  and 
hard  diet.  Their  distinguishing  merit  con- 
sists in  their  subscrvierici/  to  reformation. 

'I'hat  the  three  hardships,  thus  named, 
have  a peculiar  tendency  to  dispose  an  offen- 
der to  penitence,  seems  to  be  the  general  per- 
suasion of  mankind.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  acknowledged ; hut  the  rea- 
sons are  not  altogether  obvious,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  be  very  explicitly  developed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  show  themselves  stre- 
nuously convinced  of  the  fact.  An  imperfect 
theory  might  naturally  enough  induce  one  to 
deny  it.  “ What  is  it,”  it  may  be  said,  “ that 
is  to  produce  in  the  offender  that  aversion 
to  bis  offence  which  is  styled  penitence  ? It 
is  the  pain  which  he  experiences  to  be  con- 
nected with  it.  The  greater,  then,  that  pain, 
the  greater  will  be  his  aversion  ; but  of  what 
kind  the  pain  be,  or  from  what  source  it 
issues,  are  circumstances  that  make  no  tbffer- 
ence.  Solitude,  darkness,  and  hard  diet,  in 
virtue  of  a certain  quantity  of  pain  thus  pro- 
duced, will  produce  a certain  degree  of  aver- 
sion to  the  offence  : be  it  so  But  whipping, 
or  any  other  mode  of  punishment  that  pro- 
duced a greater  pain,  would  produce  a stronger 
aversion.  Now,  the  pain  of  whipping  may 
be  carried  to  as  liigh  a pitch  as  the  pain  pro- 
duced by  this  group  of  hardships  altogether. 
In  what  respect,  then,  can  these  have  agreater 
tendency  to  produce  penitence,  than  whip- 
ping ?” 

The  answer  is,  that  the  aversion  to  the 
offence  depends,  not  merely  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pain  that  is  made  to  stand  con- 
nected with  it ; but  it  depends  likewise  upon 
the  strength  of  the  connexion  which  is  made 
to  take  place  between  those  two  incidents  in 
the  patient’s  mind.  Now,  that  solitude,  dark- 
ness, and  hard  diet,  have  a greater  tendency 
than  any  other  kind  of  hardship  to  strengthen 
this  connexion,  I think,  may  be  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

Acute  punishment,  such  as  whipping,  at 
the  time  it  is  inflicted,  leaves  no  leisure  for 
reflection.  The  present  sensation,  with  the 
circumstances  that  accompany  it,  is  such  as 
engrosses  the  whole  attention.  If  any'  men- 
tal emotion  mix  itself  witli  the  bodily  sen- 
sation. it  will  rather  be  that  ot  resentment 
against  the  executioner,  the  judge,  the  pro- 
secutor, or  any  person  whose  share  in  the 
production  of  the  sutlering  happens  to  strike 
tlio  sufferer  most,  than  any  other.  The  an- 
guish is  soon  over ; and  as  soon  as  it  is  over, 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  occupied  in  the 
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eager  pursuit  of  objects  that  shall  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  the  pain  that  he  has  en- 
dured  ; while  all  the  objects  bv  which  he  is 
surrounded  contribute  to  repel  those  salu- 
tary reflections  upon  which  his  reformation 
depends.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  anguish  is 
over,  a new  emotion  presents  itself— an  emo- 
tion of  joy  which  the  patient  feels  at  the 
reflection  that  his  suffering  is  over. 

The  gradual  and  protracted  scene  of  suffer- 
ing produced  by  the  combination  of  punish- 
ments we  are  now  considering,  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  the  wished- 
for  effect.  By  solitude,  a man  is  abstracted 
from  those  emotions  of  friendship  or  enmity 
which  society  insi)ires  ; from  the  ideas  of  the 
objects  their  conversation  is  apt  to  bring  to 
view  ; from  the  apprehension  of  the  disagree- 
able situations  their  activity  threatens  to  ex- 
pose him  to,  or  the  pleasures  in  which  they 
solicit  him  to  engage.  By  confinement,  he  is 
abstracted  from  all  external  impressions  but 
such  as  can  be  afforded  him  by  the  few  and 
uninviting  objects  that  constitute  the  boun- 
daries, or  compose  the  furniture  of  a chamber 
in  a prison ; and  from  all  ideas  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  principle  of  association,  any  other  im- 
pressions are  calculated  to  suggest. 

By  darkness,  the  number  of  the  impressions 
he  is  open  to  is  still  further  reduced,  by  the 
striking  off  all  those  which  even  the  few 
objects  in  question  are  calculated  to  produce 
upon  the  sense  of  sight.  The  mind  of  the 
patient  is,  by  this  means,  reduced,  as  it  were, 
to  a gloomy  void ; leaving  him  destitute  of 
all  support  but  from  his  own  internal  re- 
sources, and  producing  the  most  lively  im- 
pression of  his  own  weakness. 

In  this  void,  the  punishment  of  hard  diet 
comes  and  implants  the  slow  but  incessant 
and  corroding  pain  of  hunger  ; while  the  de- 
bility that  attends  the  first  stages  of  it  (for 
the  phrensy  that  is  apt  to  accompany  the  last 
stages  is  to  be  always  guarded  against,) 
banislies  any  propensity  which  the  patient 
might  have  left,  to  try  such  few  means  of 
activity  as  he  is  left  undeprived  of,  to  furnish 
himself  Avith  any  of  the  few  impressions  he  is 
still  open  to  receive.  Meantime,  that  pain 
and  this  debility,  however  irksome,  are  by  no 
means  so  acute  as  to  occupy  his  mind  entirely, 
and  prevent  altogether  its  wandering  in  search 
of  other  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be 
forcil)ly  solicited  to  pay  attention  to  any  ideas 
which,  in  that  extreme  vacancy  of  employ- 
ment, are  disposed  to  present  themselves  to 
his  view. 

The  most  natural  of  all  will  be  to  retrace 
the  events  of  his  past  life ; the  bad  advice  he 
received  ; his  first  deviations  from  rectitude, 
which  have  led  to  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fence for  which  he  is  at  the  time  undergoing 
punishment  — a crime,  all  the  pleasures  de- 
rived from  which  have  been  already  reaped. 
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ofwliicli  !ill  that  rc'iiiaiiis  is  the  nielun-  | 
.iiirciine-  that  lie  I'liditres.  lie  le-  i 
('all  Ml  hi-  n i'dllretioii  tl'.iMe  (lays  of  innocence 
anil  -I'cnrity  which  were  I'oni.erly  lii:-!ot,  aiia 
wliich,  contrasted  with  his  |ll■c^ent  wfcu-li- 
iihicr:.',  will  liicM.'iit  themselves  to  hts  niia- 
einalion  with  an  increased  iind  faetinoiis 
tle-ree  of  sldeiidonr.  His  |.eniveiit  rellecnoiis 
will  nutiirallv  he  directed  to  the  errors  of 
which  he  has'heen  .eniliy  ; if  he  have  a wife, 
or  children,  or  near  relatiinis,  the  afleelion 
thiit  he  once  entertained  for  ihein  may  be 
renewed  hy  the  recolleciioii  of  the  misery 
tliiit  he  hil^  occiisiontil  them. 

Aiu^llier  advanttitre  attendant  on  this  situ- 
ation is,  that  it  is  peculiiirly  fitted  to  disp()se 
a man  to  listen  with  attention  and  linmility 
to  the  admonitions  and  exhorttitions  of  reli- 
gion. Left  in  this  state  of  destitution  in 
respect  of  all  e.xteriiid  jileasures,  religions  iii- 
strnclions  are  ealcnlated  to  ttiUe  the  stronger^ 
hold  of  his  mind.  Oppressed  hy  the  state  of 
w retehedness  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and 
by  the  unlooked-for  or  unknown  events  that 
have  led  to  the  detection  of  his  crime,  the 
more  lie  reflects  upon  them,  the  more  firinly 
will  he  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
providence  which  has  watched  over  his  ac- 
tions, and  defeated  his  best  concerted  con- 
triviinces.  The  same  God  that  punishes  him, 
may  also  save  him  ; and  thenceforward  the 
promises  of  eternal  bliss  or  torment  will  more 
anxiously  engage  his  attention  — promises  of 
liappiness  in  another  state  of  being,  in  case 
of  repentance,  and  denunciations  of  torments 
prepared  for  the  guilty  in  the  regions  of 
eternal  night,  of  wltitdi  his  present  situation 
seems  a prelude  and  a foretaste,  will  fix  his 
regard.  In  a frame  of  mind  such  as  this,  to 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  admonitions  and  con- 
solations afforded  by  religion,  a man  must  be 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  caste  of  men. 
Darkness,  too.  has,  in  circumstances  like  this, 
a peculiar  tendency  to  dispose  men  to  con- 
ceive, and  in  a manner  to  feel,  the  presence 
of  invisible  agents.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  the  fact  is  notorious  and  undisfiuted. 
When  the  e.xternal  senses  are  restrained  from 
action,  the  imagniiation  is  more  active,  and 
produces  a mimerous  race  of  ideal  beings. 
In  a state  of  solitude,  infiintine  superstitions, 
ghosts,  and  spectres,  recur  to  the  imagina- 
tion. This,  of  itself,  forms  a sufficient  re.ison 
for  not  prolonging  this  species  of  punish- 
ment, which  mav  overthrow  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  produce  incurable  melancholy. 
The  first  im|iressions  will,  however,  always 
be  beneficial. 

If,  at  such  a time,  a minister  of  religion, 
qualified  to  avail  himself  of  these  impressions, 
be  introduced  to  the  offender  thus  humiliated 
and  cast  down,  the  success  of  his  endeavours 
Mill  be  almost  certain,  because  in  tliis  state 
of  abandonment  he  will  appear  as  the  friend 


of  the  unfortunate,  and  as  his  peculiar  liene- 
factor. 

'Ibis  course  of  punishment,  thus  consist- 
ing of  solitude,  darkness,  and  hard  diet,  is,  as 
has  been  observed,  when  embodied,  a sort 
of  discipline  too  violent  To  be  employed,  ex- 
cept for  short  periods  : if  greatly  prolonged, 
it  would  scarcely  fail  of  producing  madness, 
despair,  or  more  commonly  a stupid  aimthv. 

1 his  is  not,  how  ever,  the  place  for  fixing  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  firo|)er  for  each 
species  of  offence  : it  ought  to  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  otfence,  the  degree  of 
obstinacy  evinced  by  the  otfender,  and  the 
symptoms  of  repentance  which  he  exhibits. 
What  has  been  already  said,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  mass  of  punishments  in  ques- 
tion may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage  simultaneously  : they  mutually  aid 
each  other.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  most  speedily,  even  the  sort  of  food 
allowed  may  be  rendered  unpalatable  as  well 
as  scanty,  otherwise  there  would  be  danger 
lest  to  a young  and  robust  person  the  con- 
stantly recurring  gratification  afforded  to  the 
palate,  might  render  him  insensible  to  the 
loss  of  all  other  pleasures. 

If  any  punishment  can  in  itself  be  popular, 
this,  I think,  promises  to  be  so.  It  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  than  any  other  to  do- 
mestic discipline.  The  tendency  w hich  it  has 
to  lead  the  offender  to  acknowledge  the  evil 
of  his  offence  and  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
is  the  same  w-hichan  indulgent  father  desires 
his  punishments  to  possess,  wlnm  he  inflicts 
them  upon  his  chib  ren  ; and  there  is  no  as- 
pect which  it  is  more  desirable  the  law  shoidd 
assume  than  this. 

1 he  effects  produced  by  solitary  confine- 
ment ate  not  matters  of  mere  conjecture  : 
they  have  been  ascertained  by  experience, 
and  are  reported  upon  the  best  authorities. 

Speaking  of  the  cells  in  Newgate,  “ 1 was 
told,”  says  Mr.  Howard,*  “ by  those  who 
attended  me,  that  criminals  who  had  affected 
an  air  of  boldness  on  their  trial,  and  appeared 
quite  unconceined  at  the  pronouncing  sen- 
tence upon  them,  were  struck  with  horror, 
and  shed  tears,  when  brought  to  these  dark- 
some, solitary  abodes.” 

“ I remember  an  instance,”  says  Mr.  Ilan- 
wav,t  “ some  years  before  the  law  for  pro- 
ccetiing  to  sentence  upon  evidence,  of  a 
notorious  malefactor,  who  would  not  plead. 
It  was  a question,  whether  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  press;  but  the  jailor  pr.vately 
recommended  to  the  magistrates  to  try  soli- 
tary confinement  in  prison.  1 his  produced 
the  effect,  for  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
the  daring,  artful  felon  chose  to  hold  up  hi* 
hand  at  the  bar,  and  quietly  submit  to  the 
laws,  rather  than  remain  in  such  a solitary 
state  without  hope.”  
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The  same  gentleman  mentions*  a set  of 
cells,  provided  for  the  purpose  of  solitary 
confinement,  in  Clerkenvvell  Bridewell,  by 
order  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that 
division.  One  of  those  magistrates,  he  says, 
assured  him,  “ That  every  person  committed 
to  those  solitary  apartments  had  been  in  a 
few  days  reformed  to  an  amazing  degree.” 
The  apartments,  though  solitary,  were  not 
dark,  nor  is  any  thing  said  about  the  cir- 
cumstance of  diet. 

Directly  opposed  to  solitary  imprisonment 
is  the  promiscuous  association  of  prisoners. 
The  suifering  which  results  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  not  the  result  of  direct  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  an  evil 
acknowledged,  and  yet  suffered  still  to  exist 
to  a very  considerable  extent.  It  is  evidently 
not  so  much  inflicted,  as  admitted,  from  the 
supposed  inability  of  government  to  exclude 
it ; the  great  and  only  objection  to  its  exclu- 
sion being  the  expense  of  the  arrangement 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose. The  advantage  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended, is  that  of  frugality  ; it  is  less  expen- 
sive to  shut  up  prisoners  in  one  room,  than  to 
provide  separate  apartments  for  each  one,  or 
even  to  keep  them  divided  into  classes.f 

This  promiscuous  assemblage  of  prisoners, 
considered  as  part  of  the  punishment,  has  no 
penal  effect  upon  the  most  audacious  and 
the  most  perverse.  On  the  contrary,  with 
reference  to  them,  it  renders  imprisonment 
less  painful : the  tumult  with  which  it  sur- 
rounds them,  diverts  them  from  the  misery 
of  their  situation,  and  from  the  reproaches  of 
their  consciences.  It  is  therefore  an  evil 
most  severe  for  the  prisoner  of  refinement  and 
sensibility.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment,  evidently  unequable, 
unexemplary,  and  unprofitable,  producing  a 
variety  of  unknown  sufferings,  such  that 
those  only  who  have  experienced  them  can 
be  fully  acquainted  with  their  extent. 

But  the  great  and  decisive  objection  to 
the  promiscuous  association  of  prisoners,  con- 
sidered as  a punishment,  is,  that  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  their  reformation.  Instead  of 
rendering  a delinquent  better,  its  evident 
tendency  is  to  make  him  worse,  'fhe  ill 
effect  which,  in  the  instance  of  indelib'e  in- 
famy, is  only  problematical,  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  hardship,  certain;  it 
obliterates  the  sense  of  shame  in  the  mind  of 
the  sufferer ; in  other  words,  it  produces  in- 
sensibility to  the  force  of  the  moral  sanction. 

This  ill  effect  of  the  promiscuous  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  is  too  obvious  not  to  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  spectator.  Crimi- 
iiafs,  confined  togetlier,  are  corrupted,  it  is 

• Ptu^e  7'1- 

-}•  It  must  be  arknowlegcd  that  this  difiiculty 
■was  very  great  before  the  invention  of  tlie  plan 
of  central  inspection. 


said,  by  the  society  of  each  other  : there  are 
a thousand  vvays  of  diversifying  the  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  generally  set  off  with  great 
exuberance  of  metaphor.  The  word  cor- 
ruption, and  the  greater  part  of  the  terms 
that  compose  the  moral  vocabulary,  are  not 
calculated,  of  themselves,  to  convey  any  pre- 
cise import,  but  serve  rather  to  express  the 
disapprobation  which  he  who  uses  them  hap- 
pens to  entertain  of  the  practices  in  question, 
than  the  tendency  to  produce  mischief,  wLjch 
is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  ground  of  it. 
In  order,  then,  to  form  a precise  idea  of  the 
phenomena  in  which  this  corruption  dis- 
plays itself,  let  us  examine  the  mischievous 
habits  produced  by  this  promiscuous  inter- 
course, and  the  way  in  which  it  tends  to 
produce  mischief  in  society. 

The  ill  consequences  of  the  association  in 
question,  may  be  comprised  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1.  It  strengthens,  in  the  minds  of  all  par- 
ties concerned,  the  motives  which  prompt 
to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

2.  It  diminishes  the  force  of  the  conside- 
rations which  tend  to  restrain  them. 

3.  It  increases  their  skill,  and  by  that 
means  the  power,  of  carrying  their  obnoxious 
propensities  into  practice. 

Crimes  are  the  sort  of  acts  herein  question. 
Now,  the  names  of  crimes  are  words,  for 
which  precise  ideas  have,  or  might  at  least 
be  found  : they  are  evils  of  a certain  descrip- 
tion. The  names  of  the  motives  that  prompt 
a man  to  the  commission  of  a crime,  are  also 
the  names  of  pains  and  pleasures.  In  exa- 
mining, therefore,  the  consequences  of  the 
association  of  delinquents,  under  the  fore- 
going heads,  we  tread  upon  clear  and  pal[)able 
ground,  unobscured  by  metaphor  and  decla- 
mation. 

1.  As  to  the  motives  by  which  men  are 
prompted  to  the  commission  of  crimes:  These 
are  the  expectation  of  the  pleasures  which 
are  the  fruit  of  them.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  offences  which  bring  men  to  a 
prison,  are  the  oflsi)ring  of  rap.acity.  Crimes 
issuing  from  any  other  motive  are  so  few  as 
scarcely  to  demand  in  this  view  any  separate 
notice.  J he  bulk  of  otfcjiders  will  be  of 
the  |ioorersort;  among  them,  the  produce  of  a 
little  plunder  will  go  in  the  purchase  of  [)lea- 
sure  much  beyond  that  which  the  ordinary 
produce  of  their  labour  would  enable  them 
to  purchase  ; such  as  more  fi  od,  more  deli- 
cate liquors,  in  grea  er  pie.  ty  and  more  de- 
licious,— finer  clothes,  and  more  expensive 
ideasures.  'I  hese  things  natmally  form  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  ti  e prisoners, 
and  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  those  who  by  their  skill  or  good 
fortune  have  acquired  the  means  of  enjoying 
them.  These  recitals  give  a sort  of  supe- 
riority which  those  who  possess  it  are  fond 
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frn.n  a priarii-lc  of  vanity,  to  display  and 
nmi.'nif\  to  tlie  liuiidjln  and  adiniriiriT  ('l•o^^U 
ol  rlu'ir  1<;-'  fortiinatn  a.-.'ociatvs.  '1  livy\  in- 
tlaiiif  tlin  imagination  ut  tin;  luairei's ; iind, 
in  a word,  tlieir  [iroponsity  to  ^rratily  tlieir 
rapaniiy  liy  all  sorts  of  crimes,  is  increased 
hv  the  prospect  ot  the  pleasure,-)  ot  w hicli 
the  mean,  tire  fnrni.hcd  hy  these  crimes. 
'J'he  more  nmnerons  the  association,  the 
more  varied  the  exjdoils  to  be  recounted; 
and  what  siihject  more  nattirally  the  sub- 
ject of  convcisation,  than  the  circumstances 
wliich  have  hrou.edit  them  tojfether? 

■J.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  its  has  been 
just  ohserveil,  all  the  vicious  propensities  are 
nourished  and  invi.LTorated,  — on  the  other 
hand,  all  considerations  tending  to  restrain 
the  commis.ion  of  olfcnces  are  repelled  and 
enfeebled.  Tliesc  considerations  belong  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  sanctions  — the 
political,  the  moral,  or  the  religious. 

'J’hose  derived  from  the  political  sanction 
are  the  various  punishments  appointed  by 
law:  amongst  these,  that  which  they  are 
actually  undergoing,  have  undergone,  or  are 
about  to  undergo.  Of  these  sufierings  it 
will  naturally  be  the  study  of  them  all  to 
make  as  light  as  possible;  to  which  end, 
the  society  of  each  other  will  afford  them 
many  powerful  assistances.  From  pride,  each 
man  will  endeavour  to  make  his  own  sense 
of  his  own  sufferings  appear  to  others  as 
slight  as  possible : he  will  undervalue  the 
afflicting  circumstances  of  his  situation;  he 
will  magnify  any  little  comforts  which  may 
attend  it,  and,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  will 
put  as  good  a face  upon  the  matter  as  he  can. 
Thus  the  most  intrepid  and  proud  becomes  a 
patron  for  all  the  others.  The  sensibilities 
of  all  are  gradually  elevated  to  the  same 
jiitch  : it  would  be  matter  of  shame  to  them 
not  to  hear  their  misfortunes  with  equani- 
mity. Even  from  mere  sympathy,  many  will 
derive  a powerful  motive  to  soothe  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  partners  in  affliction  — to  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  termination  of  such  as 
are  past,  to  relieve  them  under  such  as  are 
present,  and  to  fortify  them  against  such  as 
may  be  to  come.  It  nuiy  possibly  be  observed, 
that  to  ascribe  to  persons  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion any  such  benevolent  affections,  is  to  at- 
tribute to  them  virtues  to  which  they  are 
altogether  strangers.  But  to  suppose  that 
men  consist  only  of  two  classes,  the  alto- 
gether good,  and  the  altogether  bad,  is  a vul- 
gar prejudice.  The  crime  which  subjects 
a man  to  the  lash  of  the  law  may  leave  him 
possessed  ot  a thousand  good  qualities,  and 
more  especially  of  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  Daily  experience  may 
convince  us  of  this,  and  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  criminal  are  not  always  altogether 
vicious. 

The  considerations  derived  from  the  wio- 


lal  sanction  arc  the  various  evils,  positive 
aiul  negative,  apprehtmded  from  the  ill-will 
of  such  persons  with  ndiom  the  person  in 
question  is  in  society.  Whil.-it  a man  remains 
in  general  society,  though  his  charaeter  mav 
be  the  subject  of  general  suspicion,  lie  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  a guard  upon  his  actions, 
that  he  may  not  too  strongly  contirin  these 
suspicions  and  render  himself  altogether  des- 
pic.ible.  But  in  a prison  the  society  is  un- 
mixed, having  interests  of  its  own,  opposite 
to  the  former,  governed  by  habits  and  prin- 
ciples ojiposite  to  those  wliich  are  ajiproved 
in  general  society.  The  habits  and  practices 
which  were  odious  there,  because  they  were 
mischievous  there,  — not  being  mischievous, 
are  not  odious  here.  Theft  is  not  odious 
among  thieves,  who  have  nothing  to  be  stolen. 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  make  pretensions  to 
probity;  they  agree,  therefore,  by  a tacit 
convention,  to  undervalue  this  virtue.  The 
mixed  qualities  of  patience,  intrepidity,  acti- 
vity, ingenuity,  and  fidelity,  which  are  bene- 
ficial or  not  according  as  they  are  subservient 
to  the  other,  will  be  magnified,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  former.  A man  will  be  applauded 
for  his  patience,  though  it  were  exerted  in 
lying  in  wait  for  a booty;  for  his  intrepidity, 
though  mani.ested  in  attacking  the  dwelling 
of  a peaceable  householder,  or  iti  defending 
himself  against  the  ministers  of  justice;  for 
his  activity,  though  employed  in  seizing  the 
unwary  traveller;  for  his  ingenuity,  though 
displayed  in  working  upon  the  sympathetic 
feelings  of  some  deluded,  compassionate  be- 
nefactor; for  his  fidelity,  though  employed 
in  screening  his  associates  in  some  enterprise 
of  mischief  from  the  pursuit  of  the  injured. 
These  are  qualities  which  enjoy  the  highest 
estimation  in  such  society ; and  by  their  pos- 
session, that  thirst  for  symptithy  and  applause 
is  gratified,  of  which  every  man,  in  whatever 
situation  he  is  placed,  is  desirous. 

The  probity  which  is  held  in  honour,  in 
such  society,  is  not  intended  to  be  useful  to 
mankind  at  large;  its  rules  may  be  strictly 
observed  in  the  society  in  which  it  is  esta- 
blished, and  disregarded  to  the  prejudice  of 
all  persons  not  connected  with  that  society. 
The  Arabs,  who  live  by  plunder,  are  remark- 
able for  their  honesty  towards  the  members 
of  their  own  tribe.  Thus  also,  that  there 
is  honour  among  thieves,  has  become  pro- 
verbial.’ 

• The  influence  of  a man’s  conduct  on  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  race  of  sensitive  beings, 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  before  it  can 
with  propriety  be  termed  virtuous  or  vicious, 
simply  and  without  addition.  The  same  con- 
duct which  is  pernicious,  and  on  that  account  is 
or  ought  to  be  disreputable  in  society  at  large,  is 
beneficial  to,  and  on  that  account  held  in  honour 
bv,  a smaller  society  included  within  the  former. 
The  member  of  parliament  who  solicits  or  de- 
fends for  his  borough  a privilege  detrimental  to 
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The  considerations  derived  from  the  reli- 
gious sanction,  are  the  sufferings  apprehended 
frora  the  immediate  will  of  the  Deity,  in 
some  degree  perhaps  in  the  present,  but 
chiefly  in  a future  life.  This  displeasure  is, 
under  the  Christian  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Protestant,  invariably  believed  to  be  an- 
nexed, with  few  or  no  exceptions,  to  all  those 
malpractices  which  bring  men  into  prisons. 
The  considerations,  therefore,  which  that 
sanction  affords,  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  considerations  which  tend  to  restrain 
men  from  committing  crimes.  Now  the  force 
of  this  sanction,  acting  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  local  moral  sanction,  which  is  gene- 
rated and  governs  in  a prison,  will  naturally 
have  the  whole  force  of  this  latter  exerted 
against  it  to  overthrow  it.  Not  that  a pri- 
son is  the  region  of  acute  and  scrupulous 
philosophy:  the  arguments  there  made  use 
of,  will  he  addressed  to  the  passions,  rather 
than  the  judgment.  The  being  of  a God, 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  will  not  be  com- 
bated by  reason.  The  force  of  this  sanction 
will  be  eluded  rather  than  opposed ; the  at- 
tention will  be  diverted  from  the  idea  of 
God’s  displeasure,  to  the  improbability  of  its 
being  manifested.  The  authority  of  revela- 
tion will  be  combated  by  satires  upon  its 
ministers ; and  that  man  will  be  pronounced 
brave,  who  shall  dare  to  deny  the  one,  and 
despise  the  other.  And  arguments  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  to  hav'e  most  influence 
upon  the  members  of  such  societies. 

3.  The  third  and  last  of  the  ways  in  which 
+he  association  of  malefactors  in  prisons  con- 
tributes to  corrupt  them,  is  by  increasing 
their  skill,  and  by  that  means  their  power 
of  carrying  their  miscliievous  pro|)cnsities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  into  practice. 

'That  their  conversation  will  naturally  turn 
upon  their  criminal  exploits,  has  been  already 
observed.  Each  malefactor  will  naturally 
give  a detail  of  the  several  feats  of  ingenuity 
which,  in  the  course  of  those  exploits,  the 
occasion  led  him  to  practise.  These  facts 
will  naturally  be  noted  down,  were  it  only 
on  the  score  of  curiosity.  But  as  means  of 
gratifying  those  propensities,  which  the  si- 
tuation in  question  has  a strong  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  confirm,  they  will  make  a 
much  more  forcible  impression.  An  ample 
mass  of  observations  will  be  soon  collected, 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  each  particular  member  of  it  will 
soon  be  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the  whole. 
Prisons,  therefore,  have  commonly  and  very 
properly  been  styh'd  schools  of  vice.  In  these 

the  nation,  is  called  a patriot  in  his  borough. 
The  man  who  devised  the  oath  by  which  the 
candidates  for  degrees  were  to  engage  not  to 
propagate,  elsewhere  than  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
oridge,  the  se^i  of  what  was  thought  useful 
learning,  was  probably  thought  a man  of  great 
merit  in  those  Universities. 
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schools,  however,  the  scholar  has  more  power- 
ful niotives  for,  and  more  effectual  means  of, 
acquiring  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  is  to 
be  learnt  there,  than  he  has  of  acquiring  the 
sort  of  knowledge  that  is  taught  in  more  pro- 
fessed schools.  In  the  professed  school,  he 
is  stimulated  only  by  fear  ; he  strives  against 
his  inclination  : in  these  schools  of  vice,  he 
is  stimulated  by  hope,  acting  in  concert  with 
his  natural  inclination.  In  the  first,  the 
knowledge  imparted  is  dispensed  only  by  one 
person ; the  stock  of  knowledge  proceeds  from 
one  person  : in  the  others,  each  one  contri- 
butes tc  the  instruction  of  all  the  others. 
The  stock  of  knowledge  is  the  united  con- 
tnout*on  ol  all.  In  professed  schools,  the 
schol.ir  has  amnseitit'.its  more  inviting  to  him 
than  the  professed  occupations  of  the  school; 
in  these,  he  has  no  such  amusements ; the 
occupation  in  question  is  the  chief  of  the  few 
pleasures  of  which  his  situation  admits. 

To  the  most  corrupt,  this  promiscuous 
association  is  mischievous.  To  those  com- 
mitted for  a first  offence,  who  have  yielded 
to  the  temptations  of  indigence,  or  have  been 
misled  by  evil  example  ; who  are  yet  young, 
and  not  hacknied  in  crimes ; punishment, 
properly  applied,  might  work  reformation. 
This  association  can  only  render  such  more 
vicious ; they  will  pass  from  pilfering  to 
greater  thefts,  till  they  are  guilty  of  highway 
robbery  and  murder.  Such  is  the  education 
yielded  by  promiscuous  association  of  criminals 
in  prison. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GENUUAI.  .SCHEME  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

Let  there  be  three  kinds  of  imprisonment, 
differing  one  from  another  in  the  degree  of 
their  seventy. 

The  first  for  insolvents : in  case  of  rash- 
ness or  extra vagance,  in  lieu  of  satisfaction. 
The  second  for  malefactors  whose  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  temporary:  these  may  be  styled 
second-rate  malefactors.  The  third  for  ma- 
lefactors whose  imprisonment  is  perpetual : 
These  may  he  styled  first-rate  inalefiictors. 

ls<.  Let  all  insolvents  he  upon  the  footing 
of  bankrupts;  compellable  to  discover,  under 
pain  of  death,  or  other  heavy  penalty ; on 
discovei'y  not  liable  to  imprisonment  of  course, 
but  liable  in  case  ot  rashness  or  extravagance : 
or  else  let  rashness  or  extravagance  be  pre- 
sumed in  the  first  instance;  and  let  it  lie 
upon  the  insolvent  to  exculpate  himself.  To 
the  same  prison  let  such  persons  he  committed 
as  are  arrested  upon  mesne  process.  On  per- 
sons of  this  class,  the  imprisonment  comes  in 
before  judgment,  to  enforce — after  judgment, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  satisfaction.  Here  let 
there  be  no  mark  of  infamy  ; nor  let  thcie 
be  here  any  rigour,  eit'“^  ■’cal  or  apparent. 
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The  sowml  kind  of  iin[ii i'Onment  iA  de- 
pjjrji,  (I  for  con  ertioii  .is  woll  as  for  example. 
The  real,  tlierefore,  and  the  apparent  pimish- 
nieiJt,  i)u.i,dit  to  bo  upon  a par.  Here  let 
labour  be  added  to  iin()risonmeiit.  and  for  the 
la,t  week,  or  fortnight,  or  month,  solitude, 
darkness,  ami  s[)are  diet.  Here  let  a stigma 
be  inflicted  ; but  let  that  stigma  be  a tern- 


porarv  oiiG.  It  will  answer  two  puI()o^c3. 
first, 'that  of  example,  as  increasing  the  ap- 
parent piinisbinent ; second,  that  of  sccui  ily , 
bv  preventing  e.scape. 

’ 'I  he  third  kind  of  impri.sonment  is  destined 
for  example  onl\-.  The  end  of  correction  is 
jirecluded  ; since  the  delinquent  is  never  to 
mix  with  society  again.  Here,  too,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  in  the  former  case,  let  a 
stigma  be  inflicted  ; and  let  that  stigma  be 
perpetual.  Here  let  the  apparent  condition 
of  the  delinquent  be  as  miserable,  and  the 
real  as  comfortable,  as  may  be.  Let  the  gen- 
tleman occupy  himself  as  be  pleases:  let  the 
yeoman,  who  has  an  art,  exercise  bis  art,  and 
let  him  be  a sharer  in  the  profits.  Let  tlie 
labour  of  tlie  veoin.m  who  knows  no  art  be 


! the  greater  a man’s  guilt  has  been  — the  mure 
I mischief  be  has  done,  the  better  be  fares 
i while  be  is  in  [irison.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
; whole  [iroduce  of  the  crime  is  found  noon 
the  delinquent  at  the  time  of  bis  being  appre- 
liended  ; and  though  it  be  found  on  him,  if  it 
Consist  in  money,  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
identified  in  such  manner  as  to  warrant  the 
restitution  of  it  against  the  consent  of  the 
delinquent.  Commonly,  if  it  be  not  spent, 
it  is  ill  the  bands  of  some  friend  of  the  de- 
linquent; an  associate  in  iniquity,  a wife  or 
mistress.  Thus  secured,  it  is  disposed  of 
at  bis  direction,  and  either  lavished  in  de- 
bauchery, or  in  feeing  lawyers  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  ju-stice. 

When,  therefore,  the  plunder  is  of  no  use 
to  him,  it  wdll  require  a much  less  effort  on 
his  part,  to  restore  it  to  the  right  owner. 
The  workings  of  conscience  will  be  power- 
fully seconded  by  such  an  institution. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  found  upon  the 
person,  or  in  tlie  possession  of  any  one  who, 
by  virtue  of  a charge  upon  oath,  is  appre- 
liended  for  a felony,  should  be  impounded  in 


more  moderate  than  in  the  tem|)orary  prison. 

4'he  diet  in  many  prisons  is  in  part  pro- 
vided for  by  private  benefactions.  Such 
benefactions  are  of  use  only  upon  supposition 
of  that  gross  negligence  on  the  jiart  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  they  are  a pregnant  tes- 
timony. The  demand  a man  in  the  situation 
in  question  has  for  food,  is  not  at  all  varied 
by  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  a ca- 
sual act  of  humanity  by  a chance  individual. 
Whatever  be  the  proper  allowance,  he  ought 
to  iuive  as  much,  although  no  private  bene- 
faefion  w'crc  given  for  that  purpose;  he  ought 
not  to  have  more,  were  the  amount  of  such 
benefactions  ever  so  considerable.  If  ever 
the  legislature  should  fulfil  this  obvious  and 
necessary  duty,  all  such  private  benefactions 
should  he  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
Such  resumption,  far  from  being  a violation 
of  the  wills  of  the  benefactors,  wouhl  be  a 
more  complete  execution  of  them  than  any 
they  could  have  hoped  for. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  casual  benefac- 
tions of  particular  persons,  to  particular  de- 
linquents, should  be  prevented.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  not  to  prevent  the  money’s  being 
given,  but  to  prevent  its  being  spent,  at 
least  in  food  and  liquors : the  introduction 
of  money  could  not  be  prevented,  without 
establishing  a search  too  troublesome  and 
humiliating  to  be  cxt'cuted  with  the  strict- 
ness requisite  to  answer  the  purpose;  but 
articles  so  bulky  as  those  of  food  and  liquors  | 
might  easily  be  excluded.  Such  an  institute 
would  tend  in  no  inconsider.able  degree  to  j 
promote  restitution.  At  present,  in  all  of- 
fences of  rapacity,  that  is,  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed,* 

• See  Howard’s  T«bles. 


the  hands  of  the  officer.  As  much  of  it  as 
consists  in  money,  or  other  articles  that  in- 
elude  a considerable  value  in  a small  com- 
pass, should  be  sealed  up  with  the  seal  of  the 
magistrate ; who  should  have  it  in  his  optioii 
to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody,  or  commit  it 
to  fhat  of  the  ministerial  oflicer,  giving,  in 
either  case,  a receipt  to  the  susi»ectcd  felon. 

An  objection  to  imprisonment,  when  all 
are  upon  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to 
entertainment,  is,  that  the  punishment  is 
apt  to  be  disproportionate.  The  rich  are 
[tmnshed  more  than  the  poor;  or,  in  other 
words,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
good  living,  more  than  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  hard  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  allow  those  who  arc  committed  for 
crimes  of  rapacity  to  give  in  to  any  expense, 
wliile  any  |>art  of  the  booty  they  may  havi; 
made  remains  unrestored,  is  to  allow  them 
1o  enjoy  the  [U’ofit  of  their  crimes;  to  givt; 
the  criminal  an  indulgence  at  the  cx[)cnse  of 
those  whom  he  has  injured. 

Here,  then,  arises  a ditference  in  the  treat- 
ment proper  to  he  given  in  this  respect  to  dif- 
ferent crimes.  Persons  committed  for  crime.? 
of  rapacity  should,  in  the  case  where  the  pi  o- 
fit  of  the  crime  has  been  reaped,  be  debarred, 
until  comiilete  restitution  shall  have  been 
made,  of  the  liberty  of  procuring  themselves 
those  indulgences  that  are  to  be  had  for  money. 
Persons  committed  for  any  other  crimes  may 
be  allowed  it. 

With  respect  to  restitution,  a further  cau- 
tion is  to  be  observed.  It  will  happen  very 
frequently,  that  a person  apprehended  tor  one 
offence  has  been  guilty  of  many  others.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  the  restitution  of  the 
booty  gained  by  the  first  offence  for  which 
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the  malefactor  is  apprehended,  that  ought  to 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  liim  to  the 
liberty  of  purchasing  indulgences.  A time 
ought  to  be  limited  (suppose  a month  or 
six  weeks,)  and  notice  given  for  any  persons 
who,  within  a certain  time  (suppose  a year,) 
have  been  sufferers  hy  him,  to  come  in  and 
oppose  the  allowance  of  such  liberty.  Very 
light  proof  in  such  case  ought  to  be  held 
sufficient. 

Let  us  return  for  a moment  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  prisons.  The  different  purposes 
for  which  they  are  destined  ought  to  be  very 
decidedly  marked  in  their  external  appear- 
ance, in  their  internal  arrangements,  and  in 
their  denomination. 

Tlie  walls  of  the  first  sort  ought  to  he 
white  — of  the  second,  grey  — of  the  third, 
black. 

On  the  outside  of  the  two  last  kinds  of 
prisons  may  be  represented  various  figures, 
emblematical  of  the  supposed  dispositions  of 
the  persons  confined  in  them.  A monkey,  a 
fox,  and  a tiger,  representing  mischief,  cun- 
ning, and  rapacity,  the  sources  of  all  crimes, 
would  certainly  form  more  appropriate  de- 
corations for  a prison  than  the  two  statues 
of  melancholy  and  raving  madness,  formerly 
standing  before  Bedlam.  In  the  interior,  let 
two  skeletons  be  placed,  one  on  each  side  of 
an  iron  door  : the  occasional  aspect  of  such 
objects  is  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  most  salutary  terrors.  A prison 
would  thus  represent  the  abode  of  death,  and 
no  youth  that  had  once  visited  a place  so  deco- 
rated, could  fail  of  receiving  a most  salutary 
audindelible  impression.  1 am  fully  aware,  that 
to  the  man  of  wit  these  emblematical  figures 
may  serve  as  matter  for  ridicule  : he  admires 
theui  in  poetry  ; he  despises  them  when  eud»o- 
died  in  reality.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
are  more  assailable  by  ridicule  than  by  reason.* 

Distinguishing  the  several  species  of  prisons 
by  characteristic  denominations,  is  fai'  from 
being  a useless  idea.  Justice  and  humanity 
to  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  persons  detained 
upon  suspicion,  require  that  they  ought  to 
be  screened  even  from  the  apprehension  of 
being  confounded  with  delinquents,  a risk  to 
which  they  are  naturally  exposed,  where  all 
places  of  confinement  bear  the  same  appella- 
tion. If  no  such  sentiment  were  found  to 
be  already  in  existence,  the  legislator  ought 
to  make  it  his  business  to  create  it : but  tlie 
truth  is,  that  it  does  exist,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  classes  of  the  community  that  are 
most  severely  wounded  by  this  want  ot  dis- 
crimination. 

A dilTerence  in  the  situation  and  name 
affords  another  means  of  aggravating  one  of 

* Oft  e importance  of  symbols,  and  the  uses 
that  liave  been  made  of  tliem,  by  the  Catholic 
cl; ray,  after  the  example  of  ancient  Rome,  see 
Etnilc,  tom  iv. 


the  most  important  parts  of  the  punishment 
— the  apparent  punishment. 

The  first  sort  ot  prison  may  be  called  the 
Houae  for  Safe  Custody  — the  second,  the 
Penitentiary  House  — the.  third,  the  Black 
Prison. 

The  first  of  these  names  does  not  convey 
ajiy  idea  of  misconduct ; the  second  does,  but 
at  the  same  time  presents  the  idea  of  refor- 
mation ; the  third  is  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  and  aversion. 

With  a view  to  reformation  in  the  case  of 
offences  punished  by  temporary  imprison- 
ment, part  of  the  punishment  may  consist  in 
learning  by  heart  a certain  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal code,  including  tliat  part  which  relates  to 
the  offence  for  which  the  party  is  punished. 
It  might  be  digested  into  the  form  of  a ca- 
techism. 

In  second-rate  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
where,  after  being  punished,  the  offender  i-» 
returned  into  society,  it  is  of  importance  to 
lighten  as  much  as  possible  the  load  of  infamy 
he  has  been  made  to  bear.  The  business  is 
to  render  infamous,  not  the  offender,  but  the 
offence.  The  punishment  undergone,  upon 
the  presumption  of  his  being  reclaimed,  he 
ouglit  not,  if  he  is  returned  into  society,  to 
have  liis  reputation  irretrievably  destroyed. 
The  business  is,  then,  for  the  sake  of  general 
prevention,  to  rtnder  the  offence  infamous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  refor- 
mation, to  spare  the  shame  of  the  offender  as 
much  as  possible.  These  two  purposes  ap- 
pear, at  first,  to  be  repugnant : how  can  they 
be  reconciled  ? The  difficulty,  perhaps,  is 
not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears.  Let  tlie 
offender,  while  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
punisliment,  he  made  to  wear  a mask,  with 
such  other  contrivances  upon  occasion  as  may 
serve  to  conceal  any  peculiarities  of  person. 
This  coiitriviiiice  will  Iiave  a farther  good 
effect  in  point  of  exemplarity.  Without  add- 
ing anything  to  the  force  of  the  real  pu- 
nishment — on  the  contrary,  serving  even  to 
diminish  it,  .it  promises  to  add  considerably 
to  tlie  force  of  the  ajiparent.  I'lio  masks 
may  be  made  more  or  less  tragical,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  enormity  of  the  crimes  of  those 
who  wear  them.  'I’he  air  of  mystery  which 
such  a contrivance  will  throw  over  the  scene, 
will  contribute  in  a great  degree  to  fix  the 
attention,  by  the  curiosity  it  will  excite,  and 
the  terror  it  will  inspire. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  OTHER  SPECIES  OF  TERRITORI.A.L  CONFINE- 
MENT  yUASI  I.M  PRISON  .MENT RELEGA- 
TION  BANISHMENT. 

Quasi  Imprisonment  consists  in  the  confine- 
ment of  an  individual  to  the  district  in  wliicU 
his  ordinary  place  of  residence  is  situated. 
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Pehqatinn  consists  in  the  banishment  of  ' 
an  imlividual  from  the  district  in  which  his 
ordinary  place  of  residence  is  situated,  and 
his  contiiiement  to  some  other  district  of  the  , 
state.  , • f 

Punishment  consists  in  the  expulsion  ot  a 
man  from  the  country  in  which  he  has  usually 
resided,  and  the  prohibition  of  his  return  to 

if- 

These  three  species  of  punishment  may  be 
either  temporarv  or  perpetual. 

Kclcfratioii  anil  banishment  are  punishments 
unknown  to  the  Etij,dish  law.  Transporta- 
tion, as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  is  in  its  nature  totally  ditferent. 
The  exclusion  of  Papists  from  a certain  dis- 
trict about  the  court  is  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a measure  of  precaution  than  of 
(lunishment. 

It  is  true,  that  the  condition  of  persons 
living  within  the  rules  ot  a |)rison  corre-^ 
£[)onds  pretty  accurately  with  the  idea  of 
territorial  coiifinement.  But  this  kind  of 
ti‘rritorial  confinement  is  not  indicted  in  a 
direct  wav  as  a punishment.  The  punish- 
ment inllieted  by  the  law  is  that  of  impri- 
sonment, which  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to 
commute  tipon  paying  for  it.  A man  is  not 
committed  to  the  rules:  be  is  committed  to 
the  [iri.-on,  and  upon  jiaying  what  the  jailor 
chooses,  or  is  [lermitteil  to  demand,  be  has 
the  liberty  of  the  rules ; that  is,  of  being  in 
any  part  of  a certain  district  round  about  the 



The  several  inhabitable  districts  which  are 

privileged  from  arrest,  may  be  considered  as 
scenes  of  territorial  confinement  with  respect 
to  offenders,  who  resort  to  them  to  escape 
being  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  A man 
in  such  cases  voluntarily  changes  the  severer 
species  of  restraint  into  a milder. 

In  France,  instances  of  relegation  were 
not  unfrerpient.  Under  the  old  regime,  a | 
man  was  onlercd  to  confine  himself  to  his 
estate,  or  to  rpiit  his  estate  and  go  and  live 
at  another  place.  A [uinishment.  however, 
of  this  .sort,  almost  always  fell  upon  a man 
of  rank,  and  generally  was  rather  an  arbi- 
trary expression  of  the  iierxmal  displeasure 
of  tlie  s<)\\.|-cign,  than  a regular  punislimcnt 
inflicted  in  the  ordinary  course,  of  justice. 
The  person  on  whom  it  fell  was  commonly 
a disgraced  minister,  or  a member  of  parlia- 
nu'iit.  It  has  repeatedly  happened,  that  a 
whole  parliament  has  been  relegated  for  re- 
fusing to  register  a particular  edict.  In  these 
cases,  however,  it  was  often  employed,  not 


• It  appears  from  .Mr.  Howard,  that  in  Eng- 
land there  are  .six  prisons  tliat  have  Ihilvs  be- 
longing  to  them.  In  London,  two.  the  Fleet 
(p.  lafi,)  and  the  King  s Bench  (p.  Bid :)  in  Car- 
marthen, two  (pp.  422,  4t)i!;)  one  in  the  Cornish 
l)orough  of  Lostwithiel  (p.  and  one  in 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (p.  422.) 


so  much  as  a punishment,  as  a means  of 
prevention  — to  prevent  what  were  called 
intrigues.  The  exercise  of  such  an  act  of 
authority  was  a symptom  of  apprehension 
and  weakness  on  the  jiart  of  the  minister. 

When  a man  is  banished  from  all  the  do- 
minions of  his  own  state,  he  has  either  the 
whole  world  besides  left  for  him  to  range  in, 
or  he  is  confined  to  a particular  part  of  it. 
In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  said  to  be  inde- 
finite, with  respect  to  the  hens  ad  quern;  in 
the  other,  definite. f 

It  miglit  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  de- 
fining the  fucus  ac/ in  banishment  would 
be  an  operation  nugatory  and  impracticable. 
For  banishment  is  one  of  those  punishments 
that  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if  at  all, 
only  by  the  terror  of  ulterior  punishment. 
Now  to  be  liable  to  ulterior  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  state,  a man  must  be 
still  in  tbe  power  of  that  state;  which,  by  the 
supposition,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  could 
not  be.  There  are  three  cases,  however,  in 
which  he  may  be  so  still;— -1.  Where  the 
banishment  is  only  temporary ; 2.  Where, 
though  his  person  is  out  of  the  dominions  of 
his  own  state,  his  property,  or  some  other 
possession  of  his,  is  still  within  its  power; 
3.  Where  the  foreign  state  to  which  he  is 
exiled  is  disposed  on  any  account  to  co- 
operate with  his  own.  and  either  to  punish, 
or  give  up  to  punishment,  such  persons  as 
the  latter  shall  deem  delinquents. 

The  inconveniences  of  territorial  confine- 
ment, whether  by  relegation  or  baui^unent, 
are  fori  he  most  part  of  the  same  descriiition 
as  those  of  simple  imprisonment ; they  are 
apt  in  some  respects  to  be  greater,  in  others 
less  severe  than  simple  imprisimment. 

Territorial  confinement  is.  ho.wever,  sus- 
ceptible of  such  infinite  diversity,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  place — the  extent  of  the  dis- 
trict — the  circumstances  of  the  ilelinqucnt  — 
that  notliing  like  uniformit}’  can  be  met  with, 

■f  Instance.^  of  definite  banishment  are  w at  o;ie 
would  not  ex]);'ct  to  lind  frequent  in  any  sV'tem 
of  legislation.  In  bani.shment,  the  ol'jcct  in 
general  is  to  get  rid  of  the  malefactor;  and  whnt 
becomes  of  him  afterwards  is  not  minded.  If 
it  were  n object  of  choice  with  the  government, 
what  country  the  delinqu  nt  should  betake  him- 
self to,  the  circumstances  that  could  not  but 
serve  to  determine  such  a choice  would  naturally 
be  such  as  were  of  a temporary  nature.  This, 
accordingly,  was  the  case  with  an  act  of  the 
Briti.sh  1‘arliament,  which  furnishes  the  only  in- 
stance that  occurs  to  me  of  a punishment  of  this 
nature.  By  statute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  4fi,  the  king 
is  empowered  to  commute  the  punishment  in- 
curretl  by  persons  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion, 
into  transportation  to  America;  and  the  persons 
thus  dealt  with  are  made  subject  to  the  pains  of 
capital  felony,  not  only  as  usual  in  case  ot  their 
returning  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
but  besides  that,  in  case  of  their  going  into  any 
part  of  the  dominions  of  France  O"  J'pain,  na- 
tions with  whom  Britain  was  then  at  war. 
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and  scarce  any  proposition  can  be  laid  down 
respecting  it,  that  shall  be  generally  true. 

In  case  of  relegation,  the  liberty  of  be- 
holding the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  the 
arts,  of  enjoying  the  company  of  one’s  friends 
and  relations,  of  serving  them  and  advancing 
one’s  own  fortune,  is  liable  to  be  more  or 
less  abridged. 

The  liberty  of  exercising  any  public  power, 
and  of  taking  journies  for  the  sake  of  health 
or  of  pleasure,  are  subject  to  be  entirely 
taken  away. 

The  liberty  of  carrying  on  business  for  a 
livelihood  will  be  subject  to  be  more  or  less 
abridged,  according  to  its  nature ; and  in  re- 
spect of  some  particular  species  of  business 
or  trade,  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it 
will  be  subject  to  be  entirely  taken  away. 

In  respect  to  banishment,  the  inconveni- 
ences are  liable  to  vary  to  such  a degree, 
both  in  quality  and  species,  that  nothing  can 
be  predicated  of  this  mode  of  punishment, 
that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases. 

The  sort  of  evils  with  which  it  will  be 
found  to  be  most  generally  accompanied,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

Separation  from  one’s  friends,  relations, 
and  countrymen. 

Loss  of  the  liberty  of  enjoying  objects  of 
pleasure  or  of  amusement  to  which  one  has 
been  accustomed,  as  public  diversions,  or  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  art. 

Loss  of  the  opportunity  of  advancement  in 
the  way  of  life  in  which  one  had  engaged,  as 
in  the  military  line  or  in  public  offices. 

Loss  of  the  opportunity  of  advancing  one’s 
fortune,  and  derangement  in  one’s  affairs, 
whether  of  trade  or  any  other  lucrative  pro- 
fession. But  under  this  head,  scarce  anything 
can  with  certainty  be  said,  till  the  business  of 
each  delinquent  is  known,  and  the  country 
to  which  he  is  relegated.  All  opportunity  of 
advancing  one’s  fortune  may  be  totally  taken 
away,  or  may  be  changed  more  or  less  for  the 
worse;  but  it  may  even  be  improved.  A 
workman  acquainted  with  only  one  branch 
of  a complicated  manufacture,  if  relegated  to 
a country  in  which  no  such  manufacture  was 
carried  on,  would  lose  the  whole  of  his  means 
of  subsistence,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon 
that  manufacture.  A man  engaged  in  his  owm 
country  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  rele- 
gated to  a country  governed  by  different  laws, 
would  find  his  knowledge  altogether  useless. 
A clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  would 
lose  the  means  of  subsistence  derivable  from 
his  profession,  if  relegated  to  a country  in 
which  there  were  no  members  of  that  sect  to 
be  found. 

The  quantity  of  suffering  incident  to  banish- 
ment, and,  in  some  cases,  to  relegation,  will 
depend  upon  the  individual’s  acquaintance, 
or  want  of  acquaintance,  wnth  foreign  lan- 
guages. For  this  purpose  it  ought  to  be  borne 
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in  mind,  that  in  every  country  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  know  no  other  language 
than  their  own.  A great  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  language  a man  speaks.  A German, 
or  an  Italian,  merely  by  being  banished  his 
own  state,  would  suffer  nothing  in  this  re- 
spect, because  in  other  states  he  wilt  find  the 
bulk  of  the  people  speaking  precisely  the 
same  language.  Next  to  a German  or  an 
Italian,  a Frenchman  would  be  least  exposed 
to  suffer,  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the 
French  language  in  other  European  nations. 
An  Englishman  (except  in  .America,)  a Swede, 
a Dane,  and  a Russian,  would  find  themselves 
worse  off  in  this  respect  than  inhabitants  of 
other  European  countries. 

A man  being  among  people  with  whose 
language  he  is  unacquainted,  is  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  most  serious  evils.  A diffi- 
culty in  conversation  imports  a difficulty  in 
making  known  all  one’s  wants ; in  taking'the 
necessary  steps  for  procuring  all  sorts  of 
pleasures,  of  warding  off  all  sorts  of  pains. 
Though  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  a lan- 
guage should  be  acquired  as  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  a man  rarely 
acquires  it  in  such  perfection  as  to  enable  him 
to  enjoy,  unembarrassed,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation : he  will  feel  himself  condemned  to 
a perpetual  state  of  inferiority,  which  must 
necessarily  interfere  with,  and  obstruct  his 
engaging  in  any  profitable  employment. 

To  some  people,  banishment  may  be  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  degree  irksome  by  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  individual  is  cast.  The  words, 
manners  and  customs,  are  here  employed  in 
their  greatest  latitude,  and  are  considered  as 
comprising  every  cii  cumstance  upon  which  a 
state  of  comfortable  existence  depends.  The 
principal  objects  to  which  they  refer  are  diet, 
clothing,  lodging,  diversions,  and  every  thing 
depending  on  difference  of  government  and 
religion ; which  last  has,  among  the  lower 
classes  at  least,  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  per- 
sons in  general. 

Throughout  Europe,  especially  among  per- 
sons ill  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  a certain  de- 
gree of  conformity  in  manners  and  customs 
prevails : but  a Gentoo,  banished  from  his 
own  country,  would  be  rendered  extremely 
wretched,  especially  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion. 

Change  of  climate  is  another  circumstance 
of  importance : the  change  may  be  for  the 
better ; but  the  bulk  of  mankind,  from  the 
effects  of  long  habit,  with  difficulty  accustom 
themselves  to  a climate  different  from  that 
of  their  native  country.  The  complaints  of 
expatriated  persons  usually  turn  upon  the  in- 
juries their  health  sustains  from  this  cause. 

With  respect  to  all  these  several  evils  which 
are  thus  liable  to  arise  out  of  the  punishment 
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of  banishment,  no  one  of  them  is  certain  to 
have  place ; they  may  or  may  not  exist ; in 
respect  of  severity,  they  are  liable  to  unlimited 
variation,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  the 
good  may  preponderate  over  the  evil." 

In  point  of  frugality,  it  seems  as  if  these 
several  punishments  were  all  of  them  more 
eligible  than  imprisonment,  at  least  than  the 
system  of  imprisonment  as  at  present  ma- 
naged ; and  that  quasi-imprisonment  and  re- 
legation are  more  frugal  than  banishment. 

Cnder  imprisonment,  a man  must  at  all 
events  be  maintained.  Simple  imprisonment 
adds  nothing  to  the  facility  which  any  man 
has  of  maintaining  himself  by  his  labour  : it 
takes  from  that  facility  in  many  cases.  By 
imprisonment,  some  people  will  always  be 
altogether  debarred  from  maintaining  them- 
selves. These  must  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  An  imprisoned  man, 
therefore,  is,  on  an  average,  a burthen  : his 
value  to  the  state  is  negative.  A man  at 
liberty  is,  at  an  average,  a profit : his  value 
to  the  state  is  positive  ; for  each  man,  at  an 
average,  must  produce  more  than  he  con- 
sumes, else  there  would  be  no  common  stock. 
A banished  man  is  neither  a burthen  nor  a 
profit : his  value  to  the  state  is  0 ; it  is 
greater,  therefore,  than  that  of  an  imprisoned 
man. 

The  value  of  a man  under  quasi-imprison- 
ment and  releg.ation,  may,  it  should  seem, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  or  not  in  any  assign- 
able degree,  less  than  that  of  a man  at  large. 
In  the  only  instances  in  which  these  modes 
of  punishment  occur  in  England,  the  sufferer, 
instead  of  receiving  anything  from  the  public, 
pays.f 

In  point  of  certainty,  they  have  none  of 
them  anything  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
puni.shments. 

In  point  of  equality,  they  are  all  of  them 

• Gallio  having  been  exiled  to  the  Isle  of 
Ijcsbos,  information  was  received  at  Rome  that 
he  was  amusing  himself  there,  apparently  very 
much  to  his  satisfaction  ; and  that  what  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  as  a punishment,  had,  in  fact, 
proved  to  him  a source  of  pleasure  : upon  this 
they  determined  to  recal  him  to  the  society  of  his 
wile,  and  to  his  home,  and  directed  him  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  house,  in  order  that  they 
might  inflict  upon  him  what  he  .should  think  a 
punishment Essiiis  tic  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  c.  2. 

So  far  the  French  writer  : Tacitus  says  — 

“ Italia  exactus:  et  quia  incusabatur  facile  to- 
leraturus  exilium,  delecta  I^esbo,  insula  nobili  et 
amocnaretrahitur  in  urbem,  custoditurque  domi- 
bus  magistratuum.” — Ann.  lib.  vi,  c.  3. 

•f  I am  speaking  of  the  rules  in  the  six  jails 
in  England  that  have  rules.  The  public  is  not 
at  the  expense  of  finding  lodging.  The  houses 
are  the  property  of  private  individuals,  who  get 
somewhat  more  for  them  than  could  be  got  for 
liouses  in  the  same  condition  out  of  the  rules. 
Besides  this  advanced  rent,  the  prisoner  pays 
fees  for  the  indulgence,  which  go  towards  the 
jailor’s  salary. 
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deficient,  J but  especially  the  two  latter,  and 
most  of  all,  the  last. 

To  be  confined  to  within  the  circuit  of  a 
small  town,  can  scarcely  but  be  a punishment 
in  some  degree  to  almost  all,  though  to  some 
more,  to  others  less.  To  live  out  of  one's 
own  province,  or  out  of  one's  own  country, 
is  a very  severe  punishment  to  many  ; but  to 
many  it  is  none  at  all. 

It  is  ini[)ossible  to  state  with  any  accuracy 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  relega- 
tion and  banishment.  In  one  point  of  view, 
it  should  seem  as  if  banishment  were  the 
more  penal  ; for  the  difference  in  point  of 
laws,  language,  climate,  and  customs,  be- 
tween one's  own  province,  and  another  pro- 
vince of  one’s  omi  state,  is  upon  an  average 
not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  between  one's 
own  province  and  a foreign  state.  In  na- 
tions, however,  that  have  colonies,  it  will 
generally  happen  that  there  are  provinces 
more  dissimilar  to  one  another  upon  the  whole 
in  those  respects  than  some  of  those  provinces 
may  be  to  other  provinces  of  neighbouring 
nations.  How  small  a change,  for  instance, 
would  an  Englishman  find  in  crossing  front 
Dover  to  Dunkirk  ? and  how  great  a change 
in  going  from  the  first  of  those  places  to  the 
East  or  West  Indies  ? 

In  point  of  variability,  except  in  respect 
of  time,  no  punishment  of  the  chronical  kind 
can  be  more  ineligible  than  these.  But  in 
point  of  intensity,  although  the  degrees  of 
suffering  they  are  liable  to  produce  in  dilTer- 
ent  persons  are  so  numerous,  yet  they  arc 
not  by  any  means  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  magistrate.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
fix  the  quantity  of  punishment  upon  the  whole 
to  anything  near  the  mark  he  may  pitch  upon 
in  his  own  mind. 

In  point  of  exemplarity,  they  all  yield  to 
every  other  mode  of  punishment,  ami  banish- 
ment to  the  other  two.  As  to  b.anishmenf, 
what  little  exemplarity  it  possesses,  it  pos- 
sesses upon  the  face  of  the  description.  The 
descriptions  of  orators  and  poets  have  ren- 
dered it  in  some  degree  formidable  upon  paper. 
On  the  score  of  execution,  it  is  the  essential 
character  of  it  to  have  none  at  all.  Removed 
out  of  the  observation  of  his  countrymen,  his 
sufferings,  were  they  ever  so  great,  can  atford 
no  example  to  his  countrymen.  This  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  inexemplarity  a punishment 
can  possess,  when  even  the  person  of  the 
sufferer  is  out  of  the  reach  of  observation. 

+ This  inequability  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  young  Venetian  noble  relegated 
to  the  Isle  of  Candia.  Despairing  of  being  allowed 
to  revisit  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  of 
again  embracing  his  friends  and  his  aged  father, 
he  committed  another  crime,  unpardonable  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  because  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  reconveyed  to  Venice  for  trial,  and  to 

suffer  death Moore’s  Ffeze  of  Society  and 

Manners  in  Italy,  tom.  i.  lett,  xiv. 
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The  two  others  are  upon  a footing  with  pe- 
cuniary punishment ; in  which  the  person  of 
the  sufferer  is  under  observation,  and  occa- 
sionally perhaps  his  sufferings  ; but  there  is 
no  circumstance  to  point  out  the  derivation 
of  the  latter  from  the  punishment  that  pro- 
duced them.  They  are  inferior  to  imprison- 
ment ; because  there  the  main  instrument  of 
punishment,  the  prison,  is  continually  before 
his  eyes.  To  quasi-imprisonment  and  rele- 
gation there  belongs  no  such  instrument  — 
tlie  punishment,  as  we  have  observed,  being 
produced  in  the  first  instance  not  by  any  ma- 
terial but  merely  by  moral  means.* 

On  the  score  of  subserviency  to  reforma- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  a considerable  diffe- 
rence among  these  three  punishments.  Quasi 
imprisonment  is  apt  to  be  disserviceable  in 
this  view  ; relegation  and  banishment  rather 
serviceable  than  otherwise,  more  especially 
the  latter. 

1.  Quasi  imprisonment  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
serviceable. The  reasons  have  been  already- 
given  under  the  head  of  Imprisonment.  The 
property  which  we  mentioned  as  being  inci- 
dent to  imprisonment,  I mean  of  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  prisoners  by  the  accumu- 
lating, if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  peccant 
matter,  is  incident  to  quasi  imprisonment  only 
in  a somewhat  less  degree.  Under  the  for- 
mer, they  can  have  no  other  company  than 
that  of  each  other  : under  the  latter,  there 
may  be  room  for  some  admixture  of  persons 
of  repute.  Under  the  former,  they  are  forced 
into  the  company  of  each  other : under  the 
latter,  they  may  choose  to  be  alone. 

2.  Relegation  is  apt  to  be  rather  service- 
able than  otherwise  ; as  in  solitary  impri- 
sonment, if  the  delinquent  has  formed  any 
profligate  connexions,  it  separates  him  from 
them,  and  does  not,  like  simple  imprisonment, 
lead  him  to  form  new  ones  of  the  same  stamp. 
Turned  adrift  among  strangers,  he  cannot 
expect  all  at  once  to  meet  with  a set  of  com- 
panions prepared  to  join  wuth  him  in  any 
scheme  of  wickedness.  Should  he  make  ad- 
vances and  be  repulsed,  he  exposes  himself 
to  their  honest  indignation,  perhaps  to  the 
censure  of  the  law.  Should  the  company  he 
hfippens  to  fall  in  with  be  persons  as  profligate 
as  himself,  it  would  be  some  time  before  he 
could  establish  himself  sufficiently  in  their 
confidence.  If  he  continue  to  make  war 
upon  mankind,  it  must  be  with  his  own  single 
strength.  He  may  find  it  easier  to  betake 
himself  to  charity  or  to  honest  labour.  He 
is  separated  not  only  from  the  objects  which 
used  to  supply  him  with  the  means  to  com- 
mit crimes,  but  from  those  which  used  to 

• The  little  benefit  that  banishment,  in  so  far 
as  it  operates  as  a punishment,  can  be  of  in  the 
way  of  example,  is  reaped  by  foreign  states  ; by 
that  state,  to  wit,  which  the  banished  man  chooses 
for  his  asylum. 
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furnish  him  with  the  motives.  The  company 
he  meets  with  in  the  new  scene  he  enters 
upon,  will  either  be  honest,  or  at  least,  for 
aught  he  can  know  to  the  contrary,  will  for 
some  time  seem  to  be  so.  In  the  meantime, 
the  disapprobation  he  may  hear  them  express 
for  habits  resembling  those  which  subjected 
him  to  the  punishment  he  is  undergoing,  mav 
co-operate  ivith  that  punishment,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  exciting  in  him  that  salutary 
aversion  to  those  habits  which  is  styled  re- 
pentance. 

3.  In  this  respect,  banishment  is  apt  to  be 
rather  more  serviceable  than  relegation.  If 
the  delinquent  be  still  of  that  age  at  w'hich 
new  habits  of  life  are  easily  acquired,  and  is 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a good 
reputation,  his  exile,  if  the  character  in 
which  he  appears  is  not  known,  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  contribute  to  his  reformation, 
from  his  finding  himself  at  a distance  from 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  infamy,  and 
in  a country  in  wdiich  his  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain an  honest  livelihood,  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  obstructed  by  finding  himself  an  object 
of  general  suspicion.  But  even  though  he 
were  to  carry  with  him  to  the  place  of  his 
banishment  his  original  vicious  propensities, 
he  would  not  find  the  same  facilities  for 
giving  effect  to  them,  especially  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  were  different  from  his 
ow'n.  The  laws  also  of  the  foreign  country 
being  new  to  him,  may  on  that  account  strike 
him  wdth  greater  terror  than  the  laws  of  his 
own  country,  which  he  had  perhaps  been  ac- 
customed to  evade.  And  even  in  case  of 
meeting  with  success  in  any  scheme  of  plun- 
der, the  w'ant  of  established  connexions  for 
the  disposing  of  it  w'ould  render  the  benefit 
deriv'able  from  it  extremely  precarious.  The 
consideration  of  all  these  difficulties  would 
tend  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  honest  labour 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  a liveli- 
hood. 

But,  taking  all  the  above  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  banish- 
ment can  be  resorted  to  as  an  eligible  mode 
of  punishment.  In  what  are  called  state 
offences,  it  may  occasionally  be  employed  with 
advantage,  in  order  to  separate  the  delinquent 
from  his  conne.xions,  and  to  remove  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  factious  intrigues.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  him 
the  hope  of  returning,  as  a stimulus  to  good 
conduct  during  his  banishment. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  SIMPLY  RESTRICTIVE  PUNISHMENTS. 

Having  now  considered  the  several  punish- 
ments which  restrain  the  faculty  of  locomo- 
tion, we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
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wliioh  restrain  the  choice  of  occupations. 
These  may  he  called  simply  restrictive  pii- 
iiishment.-!,  and  consist  in  a simple  prohibi- 
tion of  performing  certain  acts. 

i;[)on  this  occasion  we  may  recur  to  a 
distinction  already  explained,  which  exists 
between  restraint  and  punishment.  The 
Civil  Code  and  Police  Code  are  full  of  re- 
straints \\  hich  are  not  punishments.  Certain 
individuals  are  prohibited  from  selling  poison. 
Innkeepers  are  prohibited  from  keeping  their 
houses  ojicn  after  a certain  hour.  Persons 
arc  prohibited  from  exercising  the  professions 
of  medicine  or  of  the  law,  without  having 
jiassed  through  certain  examinalions. 

Simply  restrictive  punishments  consist  in 
tlie  preventing  an  individual  from  enjoying  a 
common  right,  or  a right  which  he  possessed 
before.  If  the  prohibition  respect  a lucra- 
tive occupation  ; if,  for  example,  an  innkeeper 
or  a Inickney-coachmaii  be  deprived  of  las 
license,  the  prohibition  acts  as  a pecuniary 
punishment,  iji  its  nature  very  inerpiable  and 
uiifrugal.  If  a man  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  earning  his  subsistence,  he  must  still  be 
supported  ; the  punishment  therefore  falls 
)if)t  uf)Outhc  individual  alone,  but  upon  others 
Avbom  it  was  not  intended  to  affect. 

Empdoyments  which  are  not  lucrative  may 
be  of  an  agreeable  nature.  Their  variety  is 
infinite;  but  tliere  is  one  point  in  which  they 
all  agree,  and  which  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  submit  them  to  a detailed  discussion. 
There  are  none  of  them,  or  at  least  scarcely 
otic,  which  by  its  deprivation  furnishes  a suf- 
ficient [lortion  of  evil  to  enable  us  to  I’ely 
upon  its  eliect. 

As  respects  pleasures,  the  mind  of  man 
possesse.s  a happy  flexibility.  One  source  of 
amusement  being  cut  off,  it  endeavours  to 
open  up  another,  and  always  succeeds  : a new 
habit  is  easily  formed  ; the  taste  adapts  itself 
to  new  habits,  and  suits  itself  to  a great  va- 
riety of  situations.  This  ductility  of  mind, 
this  aptitude  to  accommodate  itself  to  circum- 
stances as  they  change,  varies  much  in  di/rer- 
ent individuals  ; and  it  is  impossible  before- 
hand to  judge,  or  even  to  guess,  how  long  aji 
old  habit  will  retain  its  dominion,  so  that  its 
privation  shall  continue  a real  punishment. 

This  is  7iot  the  only  objection.  Restric- 
tive laws  are  very  difficult  of  execution  ; they 
always  require  a subsidiary  punishment,  of 
which  the  effect  is  uncertain.  If  you  pro- 
hibit an  individual  from  gaming,  drunkenness, 
dancing,  and  music,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
appoint  an  inspector  for  all  these  things,  in 
all  places,  to  see  that  your  prohibition  is  ob- 
served. In  a word,  punishments  of  this  kind 
are  subject  to  this  dilemma;  either  the  attach- 
ment to  the  object  prohibited  is  very  weak 
or  very  strong : if  strong,  the  prohibition  will 
be  eluded ; if  weak,  the  object  desired  will 
not  be  obtained. 


In  respect  of  exemplarity,  they  are  equally 
defective:  the  privations  they  occasion  are 
not  of  a nature  to  be  generally  known,  or  if 
known,  to  produce  a strong  effect  upon  the 
imagination  ; the  misery  they  produce  rankles 
in  the  mind,  but  is  completely  hidden  from 
the  public  eye. 

I'hcse  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  reduced  the  employment  of  these  pu- 
nishments within  so  narrow  a compass  : they 
are  too  uncertain  in  their  effects,  and  too 
easily  eluded,  to  allow  of  their  use,  as  the 
sanction  to  a general  law.  It  is  true,  that 
if  judges  were  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters and  circumstances  of  individuals,  they 
mijght  avail  themselves  of  them  with  good 
effect ; but  this  knowledge  can  scarcely  ever 
be  expected. 

This  species  of  punishment  is  well  suited 
to  domestic  government.  There  is  no  plea- 
sure which  a parent  or  teacher  cannot  employ 
as  a reward,  by  permitting  its  enjoyment,  oi 
convert  into  a source  of  punishment,  by  re- 
st! icting  its  use. 

But  though  restraints  of  this  nature,  that 
is  to  say,  prohibition  of  agreeable  occupation, 
do  not  alone  form  effective  punishments,  there 
is  one  ea.-^e  in  which  they  may  be  usefully 
employeil  in  addition  to  some  other  punish- 
ment : analogy  recommends  such  employ- 
ment of  them.  Has  an  offence  been  com- 
mitted at  some  public  exhibition,  it  may  be 
well  to  prohibit  the  delinquent  from  attend- 
ing such  public  exhibitions  for  a time. 

Among  simply  restrictive  punishments, 
there  is  one  of  which  a few  examples  are 
found,  and  which  has  not  received  a name  : 
I have  called  it  biwishmeM  from  the  pretioice. 
It  consists  in  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
offender  immediately  to  leave  the  place  in 
which  he  meets  with  the  offended  party. 
The  simple  presence  of  the  one  is  a signal  for 
the  departure  of  the  other.  If  Silus,  the 
party  injured,  enter  a ball  or  concert  room, 
a public  assembly  or  public  walk,  Titius  is 
bound  instantly  to  leave  the  same.  This  pu- 
nishment appears  admirably  well  suited  tor 
cases  of  personal  insult,  attacks  upon  honour, 
and  calumnies  ; in  a word,  for  all  crimes  which 
render  the  presence  of  the  offender  particu- 
larly disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  the  party 
offended. 

In  the  employment  of  this  punishment, 
care  must  be  taken  that  power  be  not  given 
to  the  party  injured  to  banish  the  offender 
from  places  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  his 
habitual  operations,  or  where  his  presence 
may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  any 
particular  duty.  Hence  it  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  found  indispensable  to  make  ex- 
ceptions in  respect  of  churches,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, markets,  and  political  assemblies. 

Instances  in  which  this  mode  of  punishment 
has  been  employed  may  be  found  in  the  de- 
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crees  of  the  French  Parliaments.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  one  instance.  A man 
of  the  name  of  Aujay  having  insulted  a lady 
of  rank  in  the  most  gross  manner,  among 
other  punishments  he  was  ordered,  under  pain 
of  corporal  punishment,  to  retire  immediately 
from  every  place  at  which  this  lady  might 
happen  to  be  present.* 

In  the  “ Intrigues  of  the  Cabinet”  may  be 
seen  the  account  of  a quarrel  between  Madame 
de  Montbazon  and  the  Princess  de  Conde, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  former  was  guilty 
of  very  gross  insults  towards  the  Princess. 
The  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  ordered  that 
Madame  Montbazon  should  retire  from  every 
place  at  which  the  Princess  was  present. f 

Under  the  English  law,  there  are  various 
instances  in  which,  though  not  under  the 
name  of  punishment,  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  certain  classes  of  persons.  Catholics 
were  formerly  not  allowed  to  exercise  either 
the  profession  of  the  law  or  that  of  medicine. 
Persons  refusing  to  take  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 

Such  was  the  law  ; the  practice  was  al- 
ways otherwise  : in  point  of  fact,  a very  large 
proportion  of  offices,  civil  and  military,  were 
filled  by  persons  who  had  never  taken  the 
oaths  required,  but  who  were  protected  from 
the  penalties  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  subjected,  by  an  annual  bill  of  in- 
demnity. In  point  of  right,  the  security  thus 
atforded  was  a precarious  one,  but  the  un- 
interrupted practice  of  nearly  a century  left 
little  room  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  interested. 

The  restrictions  here  in  question  were  not 
designed  to  operate  as  punishments ; they 
were  originally  imposed  with  a view  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger  which,  it  was  apprehended, 
might  be  incurred  by  vesting  in  the  hands  of 
{)crsons  of  certain  religious  persuasions,  situ- 
ations of  public  trust.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  avowed  political  reason : the  true  cause 
of  the  exclusion  was,  however,  religious  ani- 
mosity: they  were  acts  of  antipathy. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  motives  : self- 
interest  had  its  share  in  producing  the  ex- 
clusion. Exclude  one  set  of  persons,  and 
you  confer  a benefit  on  another  set : those 
to  whom  the  right  is  reserved  have  to  con- 
tend with  a smaller  number  of  competitors, 
and  their  prospect  of  gain  is  increased.  These 
restrictive  laws,  originating  in  religious  ha- 
tred, were  afterwards  maintained  by  injus- 
tice ; the  persecution,  begun  by  misguided 
bigotry,  was  persisted  in  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal inducement  had  been  forgotten,  from 
the  most  sordid  injustice.  This  is  the  short 
history  of  the  persecutions  in  Ireland.  For 


• Causes  Celcbres,  tom.  iv.  p.  307. 
Anquctil,  tom.  iii. 


the  benefit  of  the  Protestants,  the  restrictive 
laws  against  the  Catholics  were  kept  in  force : 
out  of  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  a selec- 
tion was  made  of  one  million,  on  whom  were 
conferred  all  offices  of  power  or  of  profit. 
In  this  state  of  things,  whilst  privileges  are, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  persecuting  laws, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  the 
procuring  their  abolition  may  be  expected  to 
be  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  The 
true  motive  — the  sordid  one  — will  long  be 
concealed  under  the  mask  of  religion. 

Though  it  may  be  said  that  these  restric- 
tions are  not  designed  to  operate  as  punish- 
ments, and  that,  in  the  making  of  this  general 
law,  no  particular  individual  was  aimed  at, 
yet  there  results  from  it  a distinction  in- 
jurious to  the  particular  class  of  persons  af- 
fected by  it  — necessarily  injurious,  since  the 
continuance  of  the  law  can  be  justified  only 
by  supposing  them  to  be  dangerous  and  dis- 
loyal. Such  laws  form  a nucleus  around  which 
public  prejudice  collects  ; and  the  legislator, 
by  acquiescing  in  these  transient  jealousies, 
strengthens  them,  and  renders  them  perma- 
nent. They  are  the  remnants  of  a disease 
which  has  been  universal,  and  which,  after 
its  cure,  has  left  behind  it  deep  and  lasting 
scars. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  ACTIVE  Oil  LABORIOUS  PUNISIIMENT. 

Active  punishment  is  that  which  is  inflicted 
on  a man  by  obliging,  or,  to  use  another  word, 
compelling  him  to  act  in  this  or  that  parti- 
cular way ; to  exert  this  or  tliat  particular 
species  of  action. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  means  by  which  a 
man  may  be  compelled  to  act — • physical  and 
moral : the  first  applies  itself  to  his  body;  the 
other  to  his  mind,  to  his  faculty  of  volition. 

The  actions  which  a man  may  be  compelled 
to  perform  by  physical  means  are  so  few,  and 
so  unprofitable,  both  to  the  patient  .and  to 
others,  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  the 
account. 

When  the  instrument  is  of  the  moral  kind, 
it  is  by  acting  on  the  volition  that  it  produces 
its  effect.  The  only  instrument  that  is  of  a 
nature  to  act  immediately  upon  the  volition, 
is  an  idea;  but  not  every  idea  — only  an  idea 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  as  about  to  ensue  from 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  the 
act  which  is  the  object  of  the  volition. 

It  cannot  be  an  idea  of  pleasure  which  can 
so  act  upon  the  volition  as  to  give  birth  to 
an  act  the  performance  of  which  shall  be  a 
punishment ; it  must  therefore  be  an  idea  of 
pain  — of  any  pain,  no  matter  what,  so  it  be 
to  appearance  greater  than  the  pleasure  of 
abstaining  from  the  performance  of  the  penal 
act. 
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It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  when  a pu- 
nishment of  the  laborious  kiixl  is  appointed, 
another  piinishinent  must  necessarily  be  ap- 
pointed along  with  it.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  every  such  case,  two  different  punislirnents, 
at  least,  necessarily  concerned.  One,  M'hich 
is  the  only  one  directly  and  originally  intend- 
ed, the  lahorious  punishment  itself;  which 
may  be  styled  the  principal  or  proper  punish- 
ment: the  other,  in  case  of  the  former  not 
being  submitted  to,  is  called  in  to  its  assist- 
ance. and  may  be  styled  the  subsidiary  pu- 
nishment. 

'I’liis  subsidiary  punishment  may  he  of  any 
kind  tliat,  in  point  of  quantity,  is  groat 
onougli.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  he  like- 
wise of  the  laborious  kind  ; since  in  that  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  piuiish- 
ment,  the  will  of  the  patient  is  necessary  to 
constitute  the  pun'shment ; and  to  determine 
the  will,  some  incident  is  necessary  that  does 
not  depend  upon  the  will.  It  will  he  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  employ  such  punishments 
as  are  purely  passive,  or  those  restrictive  pu- 
nishments in  which  the  instrument  is  purely 
jiliysieal. 

Ill  regard  to  tliis  class  of  punishments,  one 
thing  is  here  to  be  noted  with  reference  to 
the  instrument.  In  punishments  of  this  kind, 
there  is  a link  or  two  interposed  between  the 
iiislriiment  and  the  pain  produced  by  means 
of  it.  The  iastrument  first  produces  the 
volition  ; that  volition  [iroduces  a correspon- 
dent external  act : and  it  is  that  act  which  is 
tlie  immetliate  cause  by  which  the  pain  here 
in  question  is  produced.  This  punishment, 
tlien,  we  see,  has  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance to  distinguish  it  from  other  punish- 
ments : it  is  produced  immediately  by  the 
patient’s  own  act ; it  is  tlic  patient  who,  to 
avoid  a greater  punishment,  inflicts  it  on 
liimself. 

What,  then,  is  the  sort  of  act  that  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  pain  in  the  case  of  active 
jmnishment?  It  admits  not  of  any  descrip- 
tion more  particular  than  this  ; that  it  is  any 
act  wliatever  that  a man  has  a mind  not  to 
do ; or,  in  other  words,  that  on  any  account 
whatever  is  disagreeable  to  him. 

An  occupation  is  a series  of  acts  of  the 
same  kind,  or  tending  to  the  same  end.  An 
occupation  may  be  disagreeable  on  a posi- 
tive or  a negative  account;  as  being  pro- 
ductive, in  a manner  more  or  less  immediate, 
of  some  positive  pain,  or  as  debarring  from 
the  exercise  of  some  more  agreeable  occupa- 
tion. 

Considered  in  itself,  an  occupation  may  be 
either  painful,  pleasurable,  or  indifferent  ;’but 
continued  beyond  a certain  time,  and  with- 
out interruption  (such  is  the  constitution  of 
man’s  nature,)  every  occupation  whatsoever 
becomes  disagreeable  : not  only  so,  but  such 
as  were  in  the  beginning  pleasurable  become, 


by  their  continuance,  more  disagreeable  than 
such  as  were  originally  indifferent.* 

To  make  the  sum  of  his  occupations  plea- 
surable, every  man  must  tlierefore  be  at  liber- 
ty to  change  from  one  to  another,  according 
to  bis  taste.  Hence  it  is,  that  any  occupation 
wliich,  for  a certain  proportion  of  bis  time,  a 
man  is  compelled  to  c.vcrcise,  without  the 
liberty  of  changing  to  another,  becomes  dis- 
agreeable, and  in  short  becomes  a punish- 
ment. 

Active  punishments  are  as  various  as  the 
occupations  in  which,  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  men  can  have  occasion  to  he 
employed.  These  being  usually  inflicted  on 
all  offenders  indiscriminately,  have  l)een  such 
as  all  offenders  indiscriminately  have  been 
physically  qualified  to  undergo.  They  have 
consisted  commonly  in  various  exertions  of 
miisciilar  force,  in  wliich  tliere  has  been  little 
or  no  dexterity  required  in  the  manner  of  its 
application.  In  general,  they  have  been  such 
as  to  produce  a profit  — a collateral  benefit 
in  addition  to  that  expected  from  the  punish- 
ment as  such. 

Among  the  modes  of  penal  labour,  a very 
common  one  has  been  that  of  rowing.  This 
is  an  exercise  performed  chiefly  by  main 
strength,  with  very  little  mixture  of  skill, 
and  that  presently  attained.  Some  vessels, 
of  a bulk  large  enough  to  bear  any  sea,  have 
been  made  so  as  to  be  put  in  motion  in  this 
manner,  even  without  tlie  help  of  sails.  This 
occupation  is  more  unpleasant  in  itself  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  seaman,  as  having  less 
variety,  besides  that  the  rowers  are  confined 
by  chains.  Such  vessels  are  called  gallics, 
and  the  rowers  galley-slaves.  This  punish- 
ment, though  unknown  in  England,  is  in  use 
in  most  of  tlic  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  the  Medite»rancan  ami 
Adriatic  Seas. 

In  many  countries,  malefactors  have  boon 
employed  in  various  public  works,  as  in  the 
cleansing  of  harbours  f and  the  streets  of 
towns,  in  making  roads,  building  and  repair- 
ing fortifications,  and  working  in  mines. 

Working  in  the  mines  is  a punishment 
employed  in  Russia  and  in  Hungary.  In 
Hungary,  the  mines  are  of  quicksilver,  and 
the  unwholesome  effects  of  that  metal,  upon 
a person  who  is  exposed  to  tlie  effluvia  of  it 
for  a length  of  time,  may  be  one  reason  for 


• To  eat  grapes,  for  instance,  is  what,  at  cer- 
tain times  at  least,  will  probably  be  to  most  men 
rather  an  agreeable  occupation:  to  pick  them  an 
indifferent  one.  But  in  two  or  three  hours,  for 
example,  the  eating  them  will  become  intoler- 
able, while  the  nicking  them  may  still  remain, 
perhaps,  in  itselt  nearly  a matter  of  indifference. 

+ The  employment  of  malefactors  for  the 
cleaning  of  harbours  was,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  the  year  177(i>  by 
stat.  Hi  Geo.  III.  c.  43. 
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employing  criminals  in  that  work,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  persons. 

Beating  hemp  is  the  most  common  employ- 
ment which  delinquents  are  put  to  in  our 
workhouses  — persons  of  both  sexes  being 
subjected  to  it,  without  distinction. 

From  the  nature  of  the  service,  active 
punishments  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
sorts  — specific  and  indiscriminate.  I call  it 
specific,  when  it  consists  in  the  being  obliged 
to  do  such  and  such  a particular  kind  or  kinds 
of  work  : indiscriminate,  when  it  consists  in 
the  being  obliged  to  do,  not  any  kind  of  work 
in  particular,  but  every  kind  of  work  in 
general,  which  it  shall  please  such  or  such  a 
person  to  prescribe.  If  such  person  take  all 
the  profit  of  the  work,  he  is  called  a master : 
if  the  profit  is  received  by  some  other  person, 
he  is  called  a keeper,  or  overseer.  Tliere 
are  cases  of  a mixed  nature,  in  which,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  the  servitude  is  indiscriminate  ; 
as  to  other  respects,  specific. 

At  Warsaw,  before  the  partition  of  Poland, 
there  was  a public  workhouse,  in  which  con- 
victs were  confined  in  ordinary  to  particular 
employments  determined  by  the  laws  or  cus- 
tom of  the  plfice.  To  this  workhouse,  how- 
ever, any  person  who  thought  proper  might 
apply,  and  upon  giving  security  for  tlieir 
forthcomingness,  and  paying  a certain  stipu- 
lated price  for  their  use,  a certain  number  of 
the  convicts  were  allotted  to  him,  to  be 
employed  in  any  piece  of  work  for  a given 
time.  The  services  they  were  employed 
upon  were  generally  of  a rough  kind,  such  as 
digging  a ditch,  or  paving  a court ; and  a 
soldier,  or  a party  of  soldiers,  according  to 
the  number  of  convicts  thus  employed,  was 
placed  over  them  as  a guard. 

This  custom  was  also  in  use  in  Russia.* 
This  distinction  between  specific  and  in- 
discriminate servitude,  may  be  illustrated  by 
two  examples  derived  from  the  English  law. 

The  example  of  specific  punishment  is 
afforded  by  the  statute  which  directs  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  malefactors  on  board  the 
ulks,  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
/hames.  The  statute  determines  the  kind 
of  labour,  and  the  subsidiary  punishments  by 
which  it  is  to  be  enforced. 

Indiscriminate  servitude  is  part  of  the  pu- 
nisliment  inflicted  by  our  laws  under  the 
name  of  transportation.  This  servitude  is 
sometimes  limited  as  to  its  duration,  but  is 
without  limitation,  and  without  restriction, 


• See  tlie  Abbe'  Chappy’s  travels  in  that  coun- 
try. The  Abbd  had  particular  reason  to  re- 
member it.  W'anting,  for  the  purpose  of  some 
exjreriment,  to  have  the  earth  dug,  he  was  com- 
plimented with  the  use  of  a dozen  of  these  poor 
prisoners.  Having  given  them  some  money  to 
purchase  liquor,  triey  employed  it  in  making 
their  guard  drunk,  and  then  took  to  flight.  — 
Vol.  I.  pige  149. 


in  respect  of  the  services  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

AU  these  kinds  of  labour,  whether  indis- 
criminate or  specific,  require,  as  a necessary 
accompaniment,  that  the  individual  should 
be  upon  that  spot  where  the  business  is  to  be 
done.  Some  import  imprisonment;  all  of 
them  import  restraint  upon  occupations,  to 
wit,  upon  all  occupations  incompatible  vvith 
those  in  which  they  constrain  a man  to  em- 
ploy himself.  The  degree  of  this  restraint 
is  in  a manner  indefinite.  To  lay  a man, 
therefore,  under  a particular  constraint  of 
any  kind,  is  for  that  time  to  lay  him  under 
an  almost  universal  restraint.  The  clear 
value,  then,  of  the  pleasure  which  a man 
loses  by  being  compelled  to  any  particular 
occupation,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  pleasures  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  compulsion,  he  might  have  procured 
for  himself. 

Upon  examining  laborious  punishment,  we 
shall  find  it  to  possess  the  properties  to  be 
mshed  for  in  a mode  of  punishment,  in  greater 
perfection,  upon  the  whole,  than  any  oHier 
single  punishment. 

1.  It  is  convertible  to  profit.  Labour  is  in 
fact  the  very  source  of  profit : not  that,  af- 
ter all,  its  power  in  this  way  is  so  extensive 
as  that  of  pecuniary  punishment ; for,  from 
the  punishment  of  one  man  in  this  way,  all 
the  profit  that  is  to  be  reaped  is  that  which 
is  producible  by  the  labour  of  one  man  — a 
limited,  and  never  very  ample  quantity.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  punishment  of  a 
man  in  the  pecuniary  way,  it  may  happen  that 
a profit  shall  be  reaped  equal  to  the  labour 
of  many  hundred  men.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  this  punishment  is,  that 
money  is  a casual  fund ; labour  one  that  can- 
not fail.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  though 
pecuniary  punishment  be  in  particular  in- 
stances capable  of  being  more  profitable,  yet 
considering  liow  large  a proportion  of  man- 
kind, especially  of  those  most  liable  to  commit 
the  most  frequent  and  troublesome  kinds  of 
crimes,  have  no  other  possession  worth  esti- 
mating than  their  labour,  laborious  punish- 
ment, if  managed  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be, 
may  perhaps  be  deemed  the  most  profitable 
upon  the  whole. 

2.  In  Yioint  ot  frugality  io  the  state,  la- 
borious punishment,  considered  by  itself,  is  • 
as  little  liable  to  objection  as  any  other  can 
be.  I say,  considered  by  itself ; for,  when 
coupled  with  imprisonment,  as  it  can  hardly 
but  be  in  the  case  of  public  servitude,  it  is 
attended  tvith  those  expenses  to  the  public 
which  have  been  noticed  under  the  article 
of  imprisonment.  These,  however,  are  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  laborious 
part  of  the  punishment : so  that  the  advan- 
tage which  laborious  punishment  has  on  this 
score,  over  simple  imprisonment,  is  quite  a 
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cle.'ir  one.  Put  the  former  of  these  two 
|,imishments,  though  .separable  from  the  hitter 
in  Idea,  is  not  separable  in  practice.  Im- 
pri.<onment  may  be  made  to  subsist  witliout 
lalioiir;  but  forced  labour  cannot  be  made  to 
subsi.st  without  imprisonment.  'I  he  advan- 
tage, then,  which  servitude  has  tn  this  respect, 
when  compared  with  imiirisonment,  ceases 
when  compared  with  any  other  mode  of  pu- 
nishment. However,  the  profit  gained  by 
the  one  part  is  enough,  under  good  manage- 
ment, to  do  more  than  balance  the  expense 
occasioned  by  the  other  ; so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  ha.sthe  advantage,  in  point  of  eco- 
nomv,  over  any  other  mode  of  punishment 
but  [lecuniary. 

;3.  It  seems  to  stand  equally  clear  of  ob- 
jection in  [loint  of  eqitubUihj.  As  to  the 
restraint  it  involves,  it  accommodates  itself 
of  itself  to  each  man’s  circumstances  ; for, 
with  respect  to  each  man.  it  has  the  elfect 
of  restraining  him  from  following  those  occu- 
pations, whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  to 
iiim  most  pleasurable.  The  positive  servi- 
tm'e  itself  will  be  apt  to  sit  heavier  on  one 
inati  than  another.  A man  who  has  not  been 
used  to  any  kind  of  labour  will  suffer  a good 
deal  more,  for  some  time  at  least,  than  one 
who  has  been  used  to  labour,  though  of  a 
different  kind  or  degree  from  that  in  question. 
Put  this  inconvenience  may  be  pretty  well 
obviated  by  a proper  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals. 

4.  In  point  of  variuliilitij,  though  it  is  not 
perfect  throughout,  yet  it  is  perfect  as  far 
as  it  goes.  In  a very  low  degree  it  is  not 
callable  of  subsisting,  on  account  of  the  in- 
famy it  involves,  at  least  in  a country  go- 
verned by  European  manners.  One  of  the 
most  odious  acts  of  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
jicror  Joseph  II.  was  the  sentencing  persons 
of  high  rank  to  labour  in  the  public  works. 
'File  Protestants  of  France  considered  the 
condemnation  of  their  religious  ministers  to 
the  galleys  as  a personal  insult  done  to  them- 
.sclves:  in  this  respect,  then,  it  falls  short  of 
pecuniary  punishment.  After  that  exception, 
it  is  capable  of  being  varied  to  the  utmost 
nicety : being  variable  as  well  in  l espect  of 
intensity,  as  of  duration. 

5.  In  point  oi  c-rcmplarih/^  it  has  no  peculiar 
advantage;  neither  is  it  subject  to  any  rlis- 
advantage.  Symbols  of  siilTering  it  has  none 
belonging  to  itself;  for  the  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  penal  servitude  from  vo- 
luntary labour  is  but  an  internal  circumstance 
— the  idea  of  compulsion  operating  on  the 
patient’s  mind.  The  symbols,  however,  that 
belong  necessarily  to  the  punishment  it  is 
naturally  combined  with — I mean  iinprison- 
incnt  — apply  to  it  of  course  ; and  the  means 
of  characterizing  the  condition  of  the  patient 
by  .some  peculiarity  of  dress  arc  so  obvious, 


that  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  symliohs 
naturally  connected  with  it. 

G.  In  [loint  of  suhservieiicj/  to  reformation, 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  punisbinent,  except 
that  mode  of  imprisonment  which  we  liavo 
already  insisted  on  as  being  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose.*  Next  to  the  keeping 
of  inalefactor.s  asunder,  is  the  finding  them 
employment  while  they  are  together.  The 
work  they  are  engaged  in  confines  their  at- 
tention in  some  measure  ; the  business  of  the 
fU'Csent  moment  is  enough  to  occupy  their 
thoughts ; they  are  not  stimulated  by  the 
impulse  of  ennui  to  look  out  for  those  topic.s 
of  discourse  which  tend,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  already  explained,  to  fructify  the 
seeds  of  corruption  in  their  minds:  they  are 
not  obliged,  in  search  of  aliment  for  s[ierii- 
lation,  to  send  back  their  memory  into  the 
field  of  past  adventures,  or  to  set  their  in- 
vention in  quest  of  future  projects.  ''I'his 
kind  of  discipline  does  not,  indeed,  like  the 
other,  pluck  up  corruption  by  the  roots  ; it 
tends,  however,  to  check  the  growth  of  it, 
and  render  the  proi>ensity  to  it  less  powerful. 
Another  circumsuuicc,  relative  to  the  nature 
of  this  discipline,  contributes  to  check  the 
progress  of  corruption  : to  insure  the  perform- 
ance of  their  tasks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
workmen  should  be  under  the  eye  of  over- 
seers. The  presence  of  these  will  naturally 
be  a check  to  them,  and  restrain  tliem  from 
engaging  in  any  criminal  topics  of  discourse. 

So  much  for  the  tendency  whieli  this  pu- 
nishment has  to  keep  men  from  growing 
worse.  It  has,  besides  this,  a positive  ten- 
dency to  make  them  better.  And  this  ten- 
dency is  more  obvious  and  less  liable  to 
accident  than  the  other.  Tliere  is  a tendency, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  man’s  nature, 
to  reconcile  and  accommodate  itself  to  every 
condition  in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit.  Few  occupations 
are  so  irksome  that  habit  will  not  in  time 
make  them  sit  tolerably  easy.  If  labour, 
then,  even  though  forced,  will  in  time  lose 
much  of  its  hardship,  how  much  easier  will 
it  become  when  the  duration  and  the  mode 
are  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  will  of 
the  labourer  himself;  when  the  hitter  ideas 
of  infamy  and  compulsion  are  removed,  and 
the  idea  of  gain  is  brought  in  to  sweeten  the 
employment ; in  a word,  when  the  labourer 
is  left  to  work  at  liberty  and  by  choice! 

7.  This  mode  of  punishment  is  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  analogy,  at  least  of  the 
verbal  kind,  to  that  class  of  crimes  which  are 
the  most  frequent,  and  for  which  an  efficacious 
punishment  is  most  wanted  — crimes,  I mean, 
that  result  from  a principle  of  rapacity  or  of 
sloth.  The  slothful  man  is  constrained  to 
work  : the  vagabond  is  confined  to  a parti- 

* Supra,  p.  42a. 
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cular  spot.  The  more  opposite  the  restraint 
thus  imposed  is  to  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  patient,  the  more  effectually  will  he  be 
deterred  from  indulging  his  vicious  propensi- 
ties, by  the  prospect  of  the  punishment  that 
awaits  him. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  popularity  of  this 
species  of  punishment  in  this  country,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  not  quite  so 
favourable  to  it  as  could  be  wished.  Impa- 
tient spirits  too  easily  kindled  with  the  tire 
of  independence,  have  a word  for  it,  which 
presents  an  idea  singularly  obnoxious  to  a 
people  who  pride  themselves  so  much  upon 
their  freedom.  This  word  is  slavery.  Slavery 
they  say,  is  a punishment  too  degrading  for 
an  Englishman,  even  in  ruins.  This  prejudice 
may  be  confuted  by  observing  — 1st,  That 
public  servitude  is  a different  thing  from  sla- 
very ; 2dhj,  That  if  it  were  not,  this  would 
be  no  reason  for  dismissing  this  species  of 
punishment  wthout  examination.  If,  then, 
upon  examination,  it  is  found  not  to  be  pos- 
sessed, in  a requisite  degree,  of  the  proper- 
ties to  be  wished  for  in  a mode  of  punish- 
ment, that,  and  not  the  name  it  happens  to 
be  called  by,  is  a reason  for  its  rejection : if 
it  does  possess  them,  it  is  not  any  name  that 
can  be  given  to  it  that  can  change  its  nature. 
But  these  observations  have  been  more  fully 
insisted  on  in  the  chapter  on  Popularity. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  this  species  of  pu- 
nishment in  general,  let  us  stop  a moment  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  of  labour  which 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  principal  distinction  is  that  of  public 
and  private  labour. 

In  public  works,  the  infamy  of  their  pub- 
licity tends  to  render  the  individuals  more 
depraved,  than  the  hahitof  working  tends  to 
reform  them.  At  Berne  there  are  two  classes 
of  forced  labourers  — the  one  employed  in 
cleaning  the  streets,  and  in  other  public 
works ; the  others  employed  in  the  interior 
of  the  prison.  The  latter,  when  set  at  li- 
berty, rarely  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice ; the  former  are  no  sooner  set  at  liberty 
than  they  are  guilty  of  new  crimes.  This 
difference  is  accounted  for  at  Berne,  by  the 
indifference  to  shame  they  contract  in  a ser- 
vice, the  infamy  of  which  is  renewed  day  by 
day.  It  is  probable,  that  after  the  notoriety 
of  this  disgrace,  nobody  in  the  country  would 
like  to  hold  communication  with,  or  to  em- 
ploy them. 

The  rough  and  painful  kinds  of  labour, 
which  are  ordinarily  selected  for  this  kind  of 
punishment,  do  not  generally  seem  suitable. 
It  is  diflicult  to  measure  the  powers  of  indi- 
viduals, or  to  distinguish  real  from  simulated 
weakness.  Subsidiary  punishments  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  dilficulty  of  the  labour, 
and  to  the  indisposition  to  perform  it.  The 
authority  with  which  an  inspector  must  be 


armed  is  liable  to  great  abuses  ; to  rely  upon 
his  pity,  or  even  upon  his  justice,  in  an  em- 
ployment  which  hardens  the  heart,  betrays 
an  ignorance  of  human  nature  ; so  soon  as  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  individual  who  is  charged  with  its 
execution  will  become  degraded  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  he  will  revenge  himself  by  the 
abuse  of  his  authority. 

Nam  nil  asperius  humili  qui  surgit  in  altmn.* 

Labours  which  require  great  efforts  ought 
to  be  performed  by  free  labourers.  The  la- 
bour obtained  by  the  force  of  fear  is  never 
equal  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  hope 
of  reward.  Constrained  labour  is  always  in- 
ferior to  voluntary  labour ; not  only  because 
the  slave  is  interested  in  concealing  his  powers, 
but  also  because  he  wants  that  energy  of  soul 
upon  which  muscular  strength  so  much  de- 
pends. It  would  be  a curious  calculation  to 
estimate  how  much  is  lost  from  this  cause  in 
those  states  where  the  greater  portion  of  la- 
bour is  performed  by  slaves.  It  would  tend 
greatly  to  prove  that  their  gradual  emancipa- 
tion would  be  a noble  and  beneficial  measure. 

Labour  in  mines,  except  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, is  little  suitable  for  malefactors, 
partly  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  partly 
from  the  danger  of  degrading  this  occupation. 
The  ideas  of  crime  and  shame  will  soon  be 
associated  with  it ; miner  and  criminal  would 
soon  become  synonymous : this  would  not  be 
productive  of  inconvenience,  if  the  number  of 
malefactors  were  sutbeient  for  working  the 
mines  ; but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  there 
might  be  a lack  of  workmen,  from  the  aver- 
sion inspired  towards  this  kind  of  labour,  in 
those  who  used  to  exercise  it  voluntarily,  or 
who  are  at  liberty  to  choose  respecting  it. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Capital  punishment  may  be  distinguished 
into — 1st,  simple;  2<f,  afflictive. 

I call  it  simple,  when,  if  any  bodily  pain  be 
produced,  no  greater  degree  of  it  is  produced 
than  what  is  necessary  to  produce  death. 

I call  it  afflictive,  when  any  degree  of  pain 
is  produced  more  than  what  is  nei'essary  for 
that  purpose. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive 
view  of  all  the  possible  modes  by  which  death 
might  be  produced  without  occasioning  any, 
or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  collateral 
suffering.  The  task  would  be  almost  an 
endless  one : and  when  accomplished,  the  only 
use  to  which  it  could  be  applied  would  b*- 
that  of  affording  an  opportunity  of  selecting 
out  of  the  catalogue  the  mode  that  seemed  to 
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possess  the  desired  property  in  the  greatest 
peifection,  which  may  readily  he  done  with- 
out any  such  process. 

'J'he  mode  in  use  in  England  is  far  from 
being  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  In  stran- 
gulation by  suspension,  the  weight  of  the 
body  alone  is  seldom  sufficient  to  produce  an 
immediate  and  entire  obstruction  of  respira- 
tion. The  patient,  when  left  to  himself, 
struggles  for  some  time : hence  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  executioner,  in  order  to 
shorten  his  sufferings,  to  add  his  own  weight 
to  that  of  the  criminal.  Strangling  by  the 
bowstring  may  to  some,  perhaps,  appear  a 
severer  mode  of  execution  ; partly  from  the 
prejudice  against  every  usage  of  despotic 
governments,  partly  by  the  greater  activity 
exerted  by  the  executioners  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other.  The  fact,  howx'ver,  is,  that  it 
is  much  less  painful  than  the  other,  fur  it  is 
certainly  much  more  expeditious.  13y  this 
means  the  force  is  applied  directly  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  must  take  to  effect  the  obstruc- 
tion required:  in  the  other  case,  the  force  is 
applied  only  obliquely  ; because  the  force  of 
two  men  pulling  in  that  manner  is  greater 
than  the  weight  of  one  man. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  even  in  hanging, 
before  a stop  is  put  to  sense ; as  is  well 
enough  known  from  the  accounts  of  many 
persons  who  have  survived  the  operation. 
This  probably  is  the  case  a good  while  before 
the  convulsive  strugglings  are  at  an  end;  so 
that  in  appearance  the  patient  suffers  more 
than  he  does  in  reality. 

With  respect  to  beheading,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  the  stop  put  to  sensa- 
tion is  not  immediate;  a portion  of  sensibility 
may  still  be  kept  up  in  the  spinal  marrow  a 
considerable  time  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  brain.  It  is  so.  at  least,  according  to  all 
appearance,  for  different  lengths  of  time  in 
different  animals  and  insects,  which  continue 
to  move  after  their  heads  are  separated  from 
their  bodies. 

§ 2.  Afflictive  Capital  Punishment. 

To  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a catalogue  of 
every  various  punishment  of  this  descrip- 
tion, of  which,  in  practice,  there  luis  been 
any  example,  adding  to  them  such  others  as 
the  imagination  could  be  made  to  supply; 
but,  the  ungrateful  task  performed,  of  what 
use  would  it  be  ? We  shall  the  more  willingly 
refrain  from  any  such  labour,  as  in  the  more 
modern  European  codes  these  punishments 
have  been  altogether  discarded ; and  in  those 
in  which  they  have  not  been  formally  abo- 
lished, they  have  long  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  these  improvements ; there 
are  few  opportunities  in  which  the  philoso- 
pher can  offer  to  the  governors  of  the  world 
more  just  or  more  honourable  congratulations. 


The  importance  of  the  subject,  however,  will 
not  admit  of  its  being  passed  over  in  perfect 
silence.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  in  ques- 
tion has  been  too  long  established;  it  has  had 
too  many  apologists,  and  has  had  for  its  sup- 
porters too  many  great  names,  to  allow  of  its 
being  altogether  omitted  in  a work  expressly 
treating  on  the  subject  of  punishment.  It 
may  besides  be  of  use  to  show  that  reason 
concurs  with  humanity  in  the  condemning 
punishments  of  this  description,  not  merely 
as  being  useless,  but  as  producing  effects  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  legislator. 

If  the  particular  nature  of  the  several 
species  of  punishments  of  this  description 
be  examined,  as  vvell  those  that  have  for  a 
long  time  past  been  abolished,  such  as  cruci- 
fixion and  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  as  those 
that  have  been  in  use  in  various  parts  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  such  as  burning,  empaling, 
tearing  to  pieces,  and  breaking  on  the  wheel, 
it  will  be  found  in  all  of  them  that  the  most 
afflictive  part  consists  in  their  duration  : but 
this  circumstance  is  not  of  a nature  to  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  effect  that  may  have  been 
expected  from  it. 

When  any  particular  species  of  punish- 
ment is  denounced,  that  part  of  it  which 
takes  the  strongest  hold  of  the  imagination 
is  its  intensity ; its  duration  makes  a much 
more  feeble  impression.  A slight  apparent 
addition  of  organical  suffering  made  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death,  produces  a strong  effect  upon  the 
mind ; the  idea  of  the  duration  of  its  pains 
is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  terrors  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  punishment. 

In  the  legal  description  of  a punishment 
its  duration  is  seldom  (distinctly)  brought 
to  view ; it  is  not  mentioned,  because  in 
itself  it  is  naturally  uncertain : it  deiiends 
partly  upon  the  physieal  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  partly  upon  various  other  acciden- 
tal circumstances.  To  this  remarkable  and 
important  feature  of  this  species  of  punish- 
ment there  is  no  means  by  which  the  atten- 
tion can  be  drawm  and  fixed  upon  it : upon 
those  who  reflect,  it  produces  no  impression; 
upon  those  who  do  not  reflect,  it  is  altcge- 
ther  lost. 

It  is  true,  that  the  duration  of  any  parti- 
cular punishment  might  be  fixed  by  law ; the 
number  of  hours  or  minutes  might  be  de- 
termined, which  should  be  employed  in  per- 
forming  the  several  prescribed  manipulations. 
This  obviously  would  be  a mode  of  fixing 
the  attention  upon  this  particular  feature  ot 
the  punishment : but  even  this  mode,  perfect 
as  it  may  appear  to  be,  would  be  found  very 
inadequate  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  By 
the  help  of  pictures,  the  intensity  of  any  par- 
ticular species  of  punishment  may  be  more 
or  less  faithfully  represented ; but  to  repre- 
sent its  duration  is  impossible.  The  flames, 
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the  rack,  and  all  the  engines  of  torture,  to- 
gether with  the  convulsive  throes  of  the 
half-expiring  and  wretched  sufferer,  may  be 
depicted,  but  time  cannot.  A punishment 
that  is  to  be  made  to  last  for  two  hours  will 
not  appear  different  from  a punishment  that 
is  to  last  only  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
deficiencies  of  art  may,  to  a certain  degree, 
be  compensated  for  by  the  imagination : but 
even  then  the  reality  will  be  left  far  behind. 

It  is  true,  that  upon  bystanders  the  dura- 
tion of  the  punishment  is  calculated  to  make 
a strong  impression ; but  even  upon  them, 
after  a certain  time,  the  prolongation  loses 
its  effect,  and  gives  place  to  a feeling  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  it  is  desirable 
to  produce  — sentiments  of  pity  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer  will  succeed,  the  heart 
of  the  spectator  will  revolt  at  the  scene  he 
witnesses,  and  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity 
will  be  heard.  The  physical  suffering  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  offender : the  specta- 
tors will  partake  of  it : the  most  melancholy 
accidents,  swoonings,  and  dangerous  convul- 
sions, M’ill  be  the  accompaniments  of  these 
tragic  exhibitions.  These  sanguinary  exe- 
cutions, and  the  terrific  accounts  that  are 
spread  concerning  them,  are  the  real  causes 
of  that  deep-rooted  antipathy  that  is  felt 
against  the  laws  and  those  by  whom  they 
are  administered  — an  antipathy  which  tends 
to  multiply  offences,  by  fiivouring  the  impu- 
nity of  the  guilty. 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  by  any 
government,  that  persists  in  continuing  to 
employ  a mode  of  punishing  so  highly  penal, 
is,  that  the  habitual  condition  of  the  people 
is  so  wretched  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  restrained  by  a more  lenient  kind  of 
punishment. 

Will  it  be  said  that  crimes  are  more  fre- 
quent in  countries  in  which  punishments  such 
as  those  in  question  are  unknown  ? The  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  It  is  under  such  laws  that 
the  most  ferocious  robbers  are  found : and 
this  is  readily  accounted  for.  The  fate  with 
W'hich  they  are  threatened  hardens  them  to 
the  feelings  of  others  as  w'cll  as  their  own: 
they  are  converted  into  the  most  bitter  ene- 
mies, and  every  barb.arity  they  inflict  is  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of  reprisal. 

Upon  this  subject,  as  upon  so  many  others, 
Montaigne  W'as  far  beyond  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  All  beyond  simple  death  (he  says) 
appears  to  me  to  be  cruelty.  The  legislator 
ought  not  to  expect  that  the  offender  that  is 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of 
death,  and  by  being  beheaded  and  hanged,  will 
be  more  efi'ectually  deterred  by  the  dread  of 
being  e.xposed  to  a slow  fire,  or  the  rack.  And 
I do  not  know,  indeed,  but  that  he  may  be 
rendered  desperate.* 

• Liv.  ii.  cb.  27.  — Cowardice  the  moiher  of 
cruel!  tj. 
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By  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  af- 
flictive punishments  were  abolished.  In  the 
Code  Napoleon,  beheading  is  the  mode  pre- 
scribed  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death. 
And  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  parricide,  and 
of  attempts  made  upon  the  life  of  the  sove- 
reign, that  to  the  simple  punishment  of  death 
the  characteristic  afflictive  punishment  of  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  of  the  offender  is  added. 

In  this  country,  the  only  crime  for  which 
afflictive  punishment  is  in  use,  is  that  of  high 
treason.  The  judgment  in  high  treason  con- 
sists of  seven  different  operations  of  the  afflic- 
tive kind:  1.  Dragging  at  a horse’s  tail  along 
the  streets  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of 
execution  ; 2.  Hanging  by  the  neck,  yet  not 
so  as  entirely  to  destroy  life  ; 3.  Plucking 
out  and  burning  of  the  entrails  while  the 
patient  is  yet  alive;  4.  Beheading;  5.  Quar- 
tering ; 6.  Exposure  of  the  head  and  quar- 
ters in  such  places  as  the  king  directs.  This 
mode  of  punishment  is  not  now  in  use.  In 
favour  of  nobility,  the  judgment  has  been 
usually  changed  into  beheading ; in  favour  of 
the  low'er  classes,  into  hanging. 

I wish  that  upon  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  could  end  here  ; but  unfortunately  there 
remains  to  be  mentioned  an  afflictive  mode 
of  punishment,  most  excruciating,  and  more 
hideous  than  any  of  which  w'e  have  hitherto 
spoken,  and  w'hich  is  still  in  use  : it  is  not  in 
Europe  that  it  is  employed,  but  in  European 
colonies  — in  our  own  West  India  Islands. 

The  delinquent  is  suspended  from  a post 
by  means  of  a hook  inserted  under  his  shoul- 
der, or  under  his  breast  bone.  In  this 
manner  the  sufferer  is  prevented  from  doing 
anything  to  assist  himself,  and  all  persons  are 
prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  from  re- 
lieving him.  He  remains  in  this  situation, 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day, 
where  the  sun  is  almost  vertical,  and  the  at- 
mosphere almost  W'ithout  a cloud,  and  to  the 
chilling  dews  of  the  night;  his  lacerated 
flesh  attracts  a multitude  of  insects,  which 
increase  his  torments,  and  under  the  fever 
produced  by  these  complicated  sufferings, 
joined  to  hunger  and  thirst,  all  raging  in  the 
most  intense  degree,  be  gradually  expires. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  conqjlication  of 
sufferings,  their  intensity  surpasses  everything 
that  the  imagination  can  figure  to  itself,  and 
consider  that  their  duration  continues  not 
merelv  for  many  hours,  but  for  many  days, 
it  will  be  found' to  be  by  fur  the  most  severe 
punishment  ever  yet  devised  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  man. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  punishment  has 
been  hitherto  appropriated  are  negro  slaves, 
and  their  crime,  what  is  termed  rebellion, 
because  they  are  the  weakest,  but  which,  if 

£l  lupus  ct  turpes  instant  viorientibns  ursi 

Et  quaecunque  minor  nobilitaie  fera  est. 
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they  were  the  strongest,  would  be  called  an 
act  of  self-defence.  The  constitutions  of 
these  people  are,  to  their  misfortune,  in 
certain  respects  so  much  harder  than  ours, 
that  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  lingered 
ten  or  twelve  days  under  these  frightful  tor- 
ments. 

It  is  said  that  this  punishment  is  nothing 
more  than  is  necessary  for  restraining  that 
people,  and  keeping  them  in  their  servile 
state  ; for  that  the  general  tenor  of  their 
lives  is  such  a scene  of  misery,  that  simple 
death  would  be  generally  a relief,  and  a death 
less  excruciating  would  scarce  operate  as  a 
restraint. 

This  may  perhaps  he  true.  It  is  certain 
that  a punishment,  to  have  any  effect  upon 
man,  must  bear  a certain  ratio  to  the  mean 
state  of  his  way  of  living,  in  respect  of  suf- 
ferings and  enjoyments.  But  one  cannot 
well  help  observing  where  this  leads.  The 
number  of  slaves  in  these  colonies  is  to  that 
of  freemen  as  about  si.x  to  one ; there  may 
he  about  three  hundred  thousand  blacks  and 
fifty  thousand  whites.  Here  there  are  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  kept  in  a way  of 
life  that  upon  the  whole  appears  to  them 
worse  than  death,  and  this  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  fifty  thousand  persons  in  a way  of 
life  not  remarkably  more  happy  than  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  the  same  number  of 
persons  would  be  in  where  there  was  no 
slavery ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that 
men  in  general  are  fond,  when  they  have  the 
opportunity,  of  changing  that  scene  for  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
that  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  delicacies, 
which  are  the  growth  of  those  islands,  add 
considerably  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  people 
here  in  Europe  ; but  taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  if  they  are  only  to 
be  obtained  by  keeping  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  a state  in  which  they  cannot 
be  kept  but  by  the  terror  of  such  executions : 
are  there  any  considerations  of  luxury  or  en- 
joyment that  can  counterbalance  such  evils? 

At  the  same  time,  what  admits  of  very 
little  doubt  is,  that  the  defenders  of  these 
punishments,  in  order  to  justify  them,  exag- 
gerate the  miseries  of  slavery,  and  the  little 
value  set  by  the  slaves  upon  life.  If  they 
were  really  reduced  to  such  a state  of  misery 
as  to  render  necessary  laws  so  atrocious,  even 
such  laws  would  be  insufficient  for  their  re- 
straint ; having  nothing  to  lose,  they  would 
be  regardless  of  all  consequences ; they  would 
be  engaged  in  perpetual  insurrections  and 
rniissacres.  The  state  of  desperation  to  which 
they  would  be  reduced  would  daily  produce 
the  most  frightful  disorders.  But  if  existence 
is  not  to  them  a matter  of  indifference,  the 
only  pretence  that  there  is  in  favour  of  these 
laws  falls  to  the  ground.  Let  the  colonists 
reflect  upon  this  : if  such  a code  be  necessary^ 
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the  colonies  are  a disgrace  and  an  outrage  on 
humanity  : if  not  necessary,  these  laws  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  colonists  themselves. 

CHAPTER  XII 

CAPITAL  PL'MSHMF.NT  EXAMINED.* 

In  making  this  examination,  the  following 
plan  will  be  pursued.  The  advantageous  pro- 
perties of  capital  punishment  will  in  the  first 
place  be  considered  : we  shall  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  examine  its  disadvantageous  proper- 
ties. We  shall,  in  the  last  place,  consider  the 
collateral  ill  effects  resulting  from  this  mode 
of  punishment : effects  more  remote  and  less 
obvious,  but  sometimes  more  important,  than 
those  which  arc  more  immediate  and  striking. 

The  task  thus  undertaken  would  be  an 
extremely  ungrateful  and  barren  one,  were  it 
not  that  the  course  of  the  examination  will 
lead  us  to  make  a comparison  between  this 
and  other  modes  of  punishment,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  which  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 
On  the  subject  of  punishment,  the  same  rule 
ought,  in  this  respect,  to  be  observed  as  on 
the  subject  of  taxes.  To  complain  of  any 
particular  tax  as  being  an  injudicious  one,  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent,  and  nothing 
more  : to  be  really  useful,  this  in  itself  mis- 
chievous discovery,  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  indication  of  another  tax  which  will 
prove  equally  productive,  with  less  inconve- 
nience. 

§ 1.  Advantageous  Properties  of  the 
Punishment  of  Death. 

1.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  that  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  the  taking 
from  the  offender  the  power  of  doing  further 
injury  : whatever  is  apprehended,  either  from 
the  force  or  cunning  of  the  criminal,  at  once 
vanishes  away ; society  is  in  a prompt  and 
complete  manner  delivered  from  all  alarm. 

2.  It  is  analogous  to  the  offence  in  the  case 
of  murder ; but  there  its  analogy  terminates. 

3.  It  is  popular  in  respect  of  that  same 
crime,  and  in  that  alone. 

4.  It  is  e.Templary  in  a higher  degree,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  species  of  punishment, 
and  in  countries  in  which  it  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed, an  execution  makes  a deep  and  lasting 
impression. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Deccaria,  that  the 
impression  made  by  any  particular  punish- 
ment was  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  and 
not  to  its  intensity.  “ Our  sensibility,”  he 
observes,  “ is  more  readily  and  permanently 
affected  by  slight  hut  reiterated  attacks,  than 
by  a violent  but  transient  affection.  For  this 


• See  also  Appendix,  liCtter  to  the  French  Na. 
tion,  on  Death  Punishment. 
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reason,  the  putting  an  offender  *o  death  forms 
a less  effectual  check  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  than  the  spectacle  of  a man  kept  in 
a state  of  confinement,  and  employed  in  hard 
labour,  to  make  some  reparation  by  his  exer- 
tions for  the  injury  he  has  indicted  on  so- 
ciety.’’ * 

Notwithstanding  such  respectable  autho- 
rity, I am  apt  to  think  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  This  opinion  is  founded  principally  on 
two  observations:  1.  Death  in  general  is 
regarded  by  most  men  as  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  and  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  any 
other  suffering  whatever  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  2.  Death,  considered  as  a punishment,  is 
almost  universally  reckoned  too  severe,  and 
men  plead,  as  a measure  of  mercy,  for  the 
substitution  of  any  other  punishment  in  lieu 
of  it.  In  respect  to  duration,  the  suffering 
is  next  to  nothing.  It  must  therefore,  I 
think,  be  some  confused  and  exaggerated 
iiolion  of  the  intensity  of  the  pain  of  death, 
especially  of  a violent  death,  that  renders  the 
idea  of  it  so  formidable.  It  is  not  without 
reason,  however,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
higher  class  of  offenders,  M.  Beccaria  con- 
siders a punishment  of  the  laborious  kind, 
moderate  we  must  suppose  in  its  degree,  will 
make  a stronger  impression  than  the  most 
excruciating  kind  of  death  that  can  be  de- 
vised. But  for  the  generality  of  men,  among 
those  who  are  attached  to  life  by  the  ties  of 
reputation,  affection,  enjoyment,  hope,  capital 
punishment  appears  to  be  more  exemplary 
than  any  other. 

5.  Though  the  apparent  suffering  in  the 
punishment  of  death  is  at  the  highest  pitch, 
the  real  suffering  is  perhaps  less  than  in  the 
larger  portion  of  afflictive  punishments.  In 
addition  to  their  duration,  they  leave  after 
them  a train  of  evils  which  injure  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  render  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  a complication  of  sufferings. 
In  the  punishment  of  death,  the  suffering  is 
momentary : it  is  a negation  of  all  sensation. 

When  the  last  moment  only  is  considered, 
penal  death  is  often  more  gentle  than  natural 
death,  and,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  pre- 
sents a balance  of  good.  The  suffering  en- 
dured must  be  sought  for  in  some  anterior 
period.  The  suffering  consists  in  apprehen- 
sion. This  apprehension  commences  from 
the  moment  the  delinquent  has  committed 
the  crime  ; it  is  redoubled  when  he  is  appre- 
hended ; it  increases  at  every  stage  of  the 
process  which  renders  his  condemnation  more 
certain,  and  is  at  its  height  in  the  interval 
between  sentence  and  execution. 

The  more  solid  argument  in  favour  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  results  from  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  above  considerations.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is,  to  men  in  general,  of  all 
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punishment,  of  the  greatest  appureiu  mag- 
nitude, the  most  impressive,  and  the  most 
exemplary ; and  on  the  other  band,  to  the 
wretched  class  of  beings  that  furnish  the 
most  atrocious  criminals,  it  is  less  rigorous 
than  it  appears  to  be.  It  puts  a speedy  ter- 
mination  to  an  uneasy,  unhappy,  dishonoured 

existence,  stript  of  all  true  worth  : Heu  ! 

Heu!  quam  male  est  extra  leyeni  viventibus.* 

§ 2.  Desirable  Penal  Qualities  which  are 
wanting  in  Capital  Punishment. 

1.  The  punishment  of  death  is  not  con- 
vertible to  profit : it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  compensation.  In  so  far  as  com- 
pensation might  be  derived  from  the  labour 
of  the  delinquent,  the  very  source  of  the 
compensation  is  destroyed. 

2.  In  point  of  frugality,  it  is  pre-eminently 
defective.  So  far  from  being  convertible  to 
profit,  to  the  community  it  produces  a certain 
loss,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and  strength. 
In  point  of  wealth,  a man  chosen  at  random 
is  worth  to  the  public  that  portion  of  the 
whole  annual  income  of  the  state  which  re- 
sults from  its  division  by  the  number  of 

I persons  of  which  it  consists.  The  same 
mode  of  calculation  will  determine  the  loss 
in  respect  of  strength.  But  the  value  of  a 
man  who  has  been  proved  guilty  of  some  one 
or  other  of  those  crimes  for  which  capital 
punishment  is  denounced,  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  a man  taken  at  random.  Of  those 
by  whom  a punishment  of  this  sort  is  in- 
curred, nine  out  of  ten  have  divested  them- 
selves of  all  habits  of  regular  industry  : they 
are  the  drones  of  the  hive  ; and  with  respect 
to  them,  death  is  therefore  not  an  ineligible 
mode  of  punishment,  except  in  comparison 
with  confinement  and  hard  labour,  by  which 
there  is  a chance  of  tneir  being  reformed,  and 
rendered  of  some  use  to  society. 

3.  Equability  is  another  point,  and  that  a 
most  important  one,  in  which  this  punish- 
ment is  eminently  deficient.  To  a person 
taken  at  random,  it  is  upon  an  average  a very 
heavy  punishment,  though  still  subject  to 
considerable  variation ; but  to  a person  taken 
out  of  the  class  of  first-rate  delinquents, 
it  is  liable  to  still  greater  variation : to  some 
it  is  as  great  as  to  a person  taken  at  random  ; 
but  to  many  it  is  next  to  nothing. 

Death  is  the  absence  of  all  pleasures 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  of  all  pains. 
When  a person  feels  himself  under  tempta- 
tion to  commit  a crime  punishable  with  death, 
his  determination  to  commit  it,  or  not  to  com- 
mit it,  is  the  result  of  the  following  calcu- 
lation : He  ranges  on  one  side  the  clear 

portion  of  happiness  he  thinks  himself  likely 
to  enjoy  in  case  of  his  abstaining:  on  the 
other,  he  places  the  clear  happiness  he  thinks 
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bimself  likely  to  enjoy  in  case  of  his  com- 
mitting the  crime,  taking  into  the  account 
the  chance  there  appears  to  him  to  be,  that 
the  punishment  threatened  will  abridge  the 
duration  of  that  happiness. 

Now  then,  if  in  the  former  case  there 
appear  to  be  no  clear  happiness  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  him,  much  more  if  there  appear  to 
be  a clear  portion  of  unhappiness  ; in  other 
words,  if  the  clear  portion  of  happiness  likely 
to  befal  him  appear  to  be  equal  to  0,*  or 
much  more  if  it  appear  to  be  negative,  the 
pleasure  that  constitutes  the  profit  of  the 
crime  will  act  upon  him  with  a force  that  has 
nothing  to  oppose  it:  the  probability  of  see- 
ing it  brought  to  an  abrupt  period  by  death 
will  subtract  more  or  less  from  the  balance ; 
but  at  any  rate  there  will  be  a balance. 

Now  this  is  always  the  case  with  a mul- 
titude of  malefactors.  Rendered  averse  to 
labour  by  natural  indolence  or  disuse,  or 
hurried  away  by  the  tide  of  some  impetuous 
passion,  they  do  look  upon  the  pleasures  to 
be  obtained  by  honest  industry  as  not  worth 
living  for,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
pains ; or  they  look  upon  life  as  not  worth 
keeping,  without  some  pleasure  or  pleasures 
which,  to  persons  in  their  situation,  are  not 
attainable  but  by  a crime. 

I do  not  say  that  this  calculation  is  made 
with  all  the  formality  with  which  I have 
represented  it : I do  not  say  that  in  casting 
up  the  sum  of  pains  on  the  one  side,  and 
pleasures  on  the  other,  exact  care  is  always 
iLsed  to  take  every  item  into  the  account. 
Hut  however,  well  or  ill,  the  calculation  is 
made  ; else  a man  could  not  act  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Now  then,  in  all  these  cases,  which  un- 
happily are  but  too  frequent,  it  is  plain  the 
punishment  of  death  can  be  of  no  use. 

It  may  be  said,  no  more  would  any  other 
punishment;  for  any  other  punishment,  to 
answer  its  purpose,  must  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  or  otherwise  disabling  the  person 
in  question  from  committing  the  like  crimes 
in  future.  If,  then,  he  is  thus  deterred  or  dis- 
abled, he  is  reduced  to  a situation  in  which, 
by  the  supposition,  death  was  to  him  an  event 
desirable  upon  the  whole.  Being,  then,  in  his 
power,  he  wall  produce  it. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  not  necessary. 
There  arc  several  reasons  why  the  same  im- 
pulse which  is  strong  enough  to  dispose  a man 
to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  should 
not  be  strong  enough  to  dispose  him  to  bring 
on  himself  that  event  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  infliction  of  it  as  a 
punishment  is  an  event  by  no  means  certain. 
It  is  in  itself  uncertain  ; and  the  passion  he 
is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by,  withdrawing 
his  attention  from  the  chances  that  are  in 
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favour  of  its  happening,  makes  it  look  still 
more  uncertain. 

In  the  next  place,  although  it  were  certain 
it  is  at  any  rate  distant:  and  the  moriifical 
tion  he  undergoes,  from  the  not  possessing 
the  object  of  his  passion,  is  present. 

Thirdly,  death  is  attended  with  much 
more  pain  when  a man  has  to  inflict  it  on 
himself  with  his  own  hand,  than  when  all  he 
does  is  simply  to  put  himself  in  a situation 
in  which  it  will  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
hands  of  another,  or  by  the  operation  of  some 
physical  cause.  To  put  himself  in  such  a 
situation,  requires  but  a single  and  sudden 
volition,  and  perhaps  but  a single  act  in  con- 
sequence, during  the  performance  of  which 
be  may  keep  his  eyes  shut,  as  it  were,  against 
the  prospect  of  the  pain  to  which  he  is  about 
to  subject  himself : the  moment  of  its  arri- 
val is  at  an  uncertain  distance.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  where  a man  is  to  die  by  his  own 
hand.  His  resolution  must  be  supported 
during  the  whole  period  of  time  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  about  the  event.  The  man- 
ner is  foreseen,  and  the  time  immediate.  It 
may  be  necessary,  that  even  after  a part  of 
the  pain  has  been  incurred,  the  resolution 
should  go  on  and  support  itself,  while  it 
prompts  him  to  add  further  pain  before  the 
purpose  is  accomplished. 

Accordingly,  when  people  are  resolved 
upon  death,  it  is  common  for  them,  when 
they  have  an  opportunity,  to  choose  to  die 
rather  by  the  hand  of  another  than  by  their 
own.  Thus  Saul  chose  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  his  armour-bearer ; Tiberius  Gracchus  by 
that  of  his  freeman  ; so  again  the  Emperor 
Nero  by  one  of  his  minions. 

Fourthly,  when  a man  is  prompted  to  seek 
relief  in  death,  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  sud- 
den vehemence  of  some  tempestuous  passion, 
as  by  a close  persuasion  that  the  miseries  of 
his  life  are  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  en- 
joyments; and,  in  consequence,  when  the 
resolution  is  once  taken,  to  rest  satisfied 
without  carrying  it  immediately  into  effect ; 
for  there  is  not  a more  universal  principle  of 
human  conduct,  than  that  which  le.ads  a man 
to  satisfy  himself  for  awhile  with  the  power, 
without  proceeding  immediately,  perhaps 
without  proceeding  ever,  to  the  act.  It  is 
the  same  feeling  which  so  often  turns  the 
voluptuous  man  to  a miser. 

Now  this  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  those  who,  instead  of  death,  may 
have  been  sentenced  to  another  punishment. 
They  defer  the  execution  of  their  design 
from  hour  to  hour — sometimes  for  want  of 
means,  sometimes  for  want  of  inclination; 
till  at  last  some  incident  happens  that  puts 
in  their  heads  a train  of  thought  which  in 
the  end  diverts  them  from  their  resolution. 
In  the  mental,  as  well  as  in  the  material  part 
of  the  human  frame,  there  is  happily  a strong 
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disposition  to  accommodate  itself  by  degrees 
to  the  pressure  of  forced  and  calamitous 
situations.  When  a great  artery  is  cut  or 
otherwise  disabled,  the  circumjacent  smaller 
ones  will  stretch  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  whole  duty  of  conveying  to  the  part 
affected  the  necessary  supplies.  Loss  of 
sight  improves  the  faculty  of  feeling  ; a left 
hand  learns  to  perform  the  offices  of  the 
right,  or  even  the  feet,  of  both;  an  inferior 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  learned  to 
perform  the  office,  and  even  to  assume  the 
texture  of  the  stomach. 

The  mind  is  endowed  with  no  less  elasti- 
city and  docility,  in  accommodating  itself  to 
situations  which  at  first  sight  appeared  in- 
tolerable. In  all  sufferings  there  are  occa- 
sional remissions,  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
contrast,  are  converted  into  pleasure.  How 
many  instances  are  there  of  men  who,  having 
suddenly  fallen  from  the  very  pinnacle  of 
grandeur  into  the  gulphs  of  misery,  have, 
when  the  old  sources  of  enjoyment  were  irre- 
coverably dry,  gradually  detached  their  minds 
from  all  recollections  of  their  customary  en- 
joyments, and  created  for  themselves  fresh 
sources  of  happiness.  The  Comte  de  Lau- 
zun’s  spider,  the  straw-works  of  the  Bicetre, 
the  skilfully  wrought  pieces  of  carved  work 
made  by  the  French  prisoners,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  this 
remark. 

Variabilitxj  is  a point  of  excellence  in  which 
the  punishment  of  death  is  more  deficient 
than  in  any  other.  It  subsists  only  in  one 
degree ; the  quantity  of  evil  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  lessened.  It  is  peculiarly  de- 
fective in  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  malignant  and  formidable  species  of 
malefactors  — that  of  professed  robbers  and 
highwaymen.* 

4.  The  punishment  of  dcalh\  is  not  remis- 


• “ Are  you  not  aware  that  we  are  subject  to 
one  disease  more  than  other  men  ?”  said  a ma- 
lefactor upon  the  rack  to  his  companion,  who 
shrieked  from  pain.  When  one  observes  the 
courage  or  brutal  insensibility,  when  in  the  very 
act  of  being  turned  off,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
malefactors  that  are  executed  at  Newgate,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  persuaded  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  this  mode  of  end- 
ing tlieirdays  as  being  to  them  a natural  death  — 
as  an  accident  or  misfortune,  by  which  they 
ought  no  more  to  be  deferred  from  their  profes- 
sion than  soldiers  or  sailors  are  from  theirs,  by 
the  apprehension  of  bullets  or  of  shipwreck. 

-j-  There  is  an  evil  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  death  as  a punishment,  winch  may  be 
properly  noticed  here — It  destroys  one  source  of 
iestimoniul proof  The  archives  of  crime  are  in 
a measure  lodged  in  the  bosoms  of  criminals. 
At  their  death,  all  the  recollections  which  they 
posse.ss  relative  to  their  own  crimes  and  those  of 
others  perish.  Their  death  is  an  act  of  impunity 
for  all  those  who  might  have  been  detected  by 
their  testimony,  whilst  innocence  must  continue 
oppressed,  and’  the  right  can  never  be  established, 
because  a necessary  witness  is  subtracted. 


sihle.  Other  species  of  afflictive  punishment!?, 
it  is  true,  are  exposed  to  the  same  objeetion ; 
but  though  irremissible  they  are  not  irrepa- 
rable : for  death  there  is  no  remedy. 

No  man,  how  little  soever  he  may  have 
attended  to  criminal  procedure,  but  must 
have  been  struck  at  the  very  slight  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  life  of  a man  may 
depend  ; and  who  does  not  recollect  instances 
in  which  a man  has  been  indebted  for  his 
safety  to  the  occurrence  of  some  unlooked-for 
accident,  which  has  brought  his  innocence  to 
light  ? The  risk  incurred  is  doubtless  greater 
under  some  systems  of  jurisprudence  than  un- 
der others.  Those  which  allow  the  torture 
to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  evidence  de- 
rived from  other  sources  ; those  in  which  the 
proceedings  are  not  public,  are,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  surrounded  with  pre- 
cipices. But  it  may  be  said,  is  there,  or  could 
there  be  devised,  any  system  of  penal  proce- 
dure which  could  insure  the  judge  from  being 
misled  by  false  evidence  or  tlie  fallibility  of  his 
own  judgment?  No;  absolute  security  in  this 
branch  of  science  is  a point  which,  though  it 
can  never  be  attained,  may  bo  much  more 
nearly  approached  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
Judges  will  continue  fallible;  witnesses  to 
depose  falsehood,  or  to  be  deceived ; what- 
ever number  may  depose  to  the  same  fact, 
the  existence  of  that  fact  is  not  rendered 
certain  ; as  to  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
which  is  deemed  incapable  of  ex[)lanation, 
but  by  supposing  the  existence  of  the  crime, 
may  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  view  of  producing  de- 
ception, The  only  sort  of  evidence  that 
appears  entitled  to  perfect  conviction,  is  the 
voluntary  confession  of  the  crime  by  the  party 
accused;  but  this  is  not  frequently  made,  and 
does  not  produce  absolute  certainty,  since 


VTliilst  a criminal  process  is  going  forward, 
the  accomplices  of  the  accused  flee  and  hide 
themselves.  It  is  an  interval  of  anxiety  and 
tribulation : the  sword  of  justice  appears  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  When  his  career  is 
terminated,  it  is  for  them  an  act  of  jubilee  and 
pardon  : they  have  a new  bond  of  security, 
and  they  can  walk  erect.  The  fidelity  of  the  de- 
ceased is  exalted  among  his  companions  as  a 
virtue,  and  received  among  thern  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  young  disciples,  with  praises  for  his 
heroism. 

In  the  confines  of  a prison,  this  heroi.sm  would 
be  submitted  to  a more  dangerous  proof  than  the 
interrogatories  of  the  tribunals.  licft  to  him- 
self, separated  from  his  companions,  a criminal 
ceases  to  possess  this  feeling  of  honour  which 
unites  Itim  to  them.  It  needs  only  a moment  of 
re])entance  to  snatch  from  him  those  discoveries 
which  he  only  can  make  ; and  without  liis  repen 
tance,  what  is  more  natural  than  a feeling  of 
vengeance  against  those  who  caused  him  to  lose 
his  liberty,  and  who,  though  equally  culpable 
with  himself,  yet  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  ! He  need  only  listen  to  his  interest,  and 
purchase,  by  some  useful  information,  some  re» 
iaxation  of  the  rigour  of  his  punishment. 
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instances  have  not  been  wanting,  as  in  the 
case  of  witchcraft,  in  which  individuals  have 
acknowledged  themselves  guilty,  when  the 
pretended  crime  was  impossible. 

These  are  not  purely  imaginary  apprehen- 
sions, drawn  from  the  region  of  possibility : 
the  criminal  records  of  every  country  afford 
various  instances  of  these  melancholy  errors; 
and  these  instances,  which,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  a number  of  extraordinary  events, 
have  attained  notoriety,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a suspicion  that,  though  unknown,  many 
other  innocent  victims  may  have  perished. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  cither,  that  the 
cases  in  which  the  word  evidence  is  most  apt 
to  be  em[)loyed,  are  not  unfrequently  those 
in  which  the  testimony  adduced  is  exposed  to 
most  suspicion.  When  the  pretended  crime 
is  among  the  number  of  those  that  produce 
antipathy  towards  the  offender,  or  which  ex- 
cite against  him  a party  feeling,  the  witnesses 
almost  unconsciously  act  as  accusers.  They 
are  the  echoes  of  the  public  clamour ; the 
fermentation  goes  on  increasing,  and  all  doubt 
is  laid  aside.  It  was  a concurrence  of  such 
circumstances  which  seduced  first  the  people, 
and  then  the  judges,  in  the  melancholy  affair 
of  Colas. 

These  melancholy  cases,  in  which  the  most 
violent  presumptions,  which  fall  little  short 
of  absolute  certainty,  are  accumulated  against 
an  individual  whose  innocence  is  afterwards 
recognised,  carry  with  them  their  own  ex- 
cuse : they  are  the  cruel  effects  of  chance, 
and  do  not  altogether  destroy  public  confi- 
dence. To  produce  any  such  effect,  we  must 
be  able  to  detect  in  such  erroneous  decisions 
proofs  of  temerity,  ignorance,  and  precipita- 
tion, of  an  obstinate  and  blind  adherence  to 
vicious  forms,  and  of  those  determined  pre- 
judices wliich  tlie  very  situation  of  Judge 
is  apt  to  generate.  A judge,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  deal  with  human  nature  in  its 
worst  forms,  having  daily  before  his  eyes  the 
false  pretences  and  mendacity  to  which  the 
guilty  have  recourse,  perpetually  contriving 
expedients  for  u availing  imposture,  gradually 
ceases  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  those 
accused,  and  by  anticipation  expects  to  find 
a criminal  using  all  his  arts  to  deceive  him. 
That  it  is  the  character  of  all  judges  to  be 
actuated  by  these  prejudices,  1 am  far  from 
thinking ; but  when  the  propriety  of  arming 
men  with  the  power  of  indicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  the  question  under  consi- 
deration, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  before 
putting  into  their  hands  the  fatal  weapon, 
that  they  are  not  exempted  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity ; that  their  wisdom  is  not 
increased,  neither  are  they  rendered  infallible, 
by  thus  arming  them. 

The  danger  attending  the  use  of  capital 
punishment  appears  in  a more  striking  point 

of  view  when  we  reflect  on  the  use  that  mav 
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be  made  of  it  by  men  in  power,  to  gratify 
their  passions,  by  means  of  a judge  easily 
intimidated  or  corrupted.  In  such  cases,  the 
iniquity  covered  with  the  robe  of  justice  may 
escape,  if  not  all  suspicion,  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  proof.  Capital  punishment,  too,  af- 
fords  to  the  prosecutor  as  well  as  to  the  judge, 
an  advantage  that  in  all  other  modes  is  want- 
ing— I mean  greater  security  against  detection 
— by  stifling  by  death  all  danger  of  discovery 
arising  from  the  delinquent,  at  least:  while  he 
lives,  to  whatever  state  of  misery  he  may  be 
reduced,  the  oppressed  may  meet  with  some 
fortunate  event  by  which  his  innocence  may 
be  proved,  and  he  may  become  his  own  aven- 
ger. A judicial  assassination,  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  by  a false  accusation,  with 
almost  complete  certainty  assures  the  triumph 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  it.  In  a 
crime  of  an  inferior  degree,  they  would  have 
had  everything  to  fear  ; but  the  death  of  the 
victim  seals  their  security. 

If  we  reflect  on  those  very  unfrequent  oc- 
currences, hut  which  may  at  any  time  recur — 
those  periods  at  which  the  government  de- 
generates into  anarchy  and  tyranny,  we  shall 
find  that  the  punishment  of  death,  established 
by  law,  is  a weapon  ready  prepared,  which 
is  more  susceptible  of  abuse  than  any  other 
mode  of  punishment.  A tyrannical  govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  may  always  re-establish  this 
mode  of  punishment  after  it  has  been  abolished 
by  the  legislature.  But  the  introducing  what 
would  then  become  an  innovation,  would  not 
be  unattended  with  difficulty:  the  violence 
of  W'hich  it  was  to  be  the  precursor  would 
be  too  much  exposed,  the  tocsin  would  be 
sounded.  Tyranny  is  much  more  at  its  ease 
when  exercised  under  the  sanction  of  law, 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  when 
it  finds  the  minds  of  people  already  recon- 
ciled and  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  pu- 
nishment. The  Duke  of  Alba,  ferocious  as 
he  was,  would  not  have  dared  to  sacrifice  so 
many  thousand  victims  in  the  Low  Countries, 
if  it  had  not  been  a commonly  received  opi- 
nion that  heresy  was  a crime  which  merited 
the  punishment  of  death.  Biren,  not  less 
cruel  than  the  Duke  of  Alba  — Biren,  who 
peopled  the  deserts  of  Siberia  with  exiles, 
caused  them  previously  to  be  mutilated,  that 
being  the  most  severe  punishment  that  was 
in  use  in  that  country  — he  very  rarely  ven- 
tured to  punish  them  capitally,  because  ca- 
pital punishment  was  not  in  use : so  little 
do  even  the  most  arbitrary  despots  dare  to 
violate  established  customs.  Hence  we  may 
draw  a strong  reason  for  seizing  upon  periods 
of  tranquillity  for  destroying  these  dangerous 
instruments,  which,  though  no  longer  dreaded 
when  covered  with  rust,  are  with  such  faci- 
lity brought  into  use  again,  when  passion 
invites  their  employment. 
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The  objection  arising  from  the  irremissi- 
bility  of  the  punishment  of  death  applies  to 
all  cases,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  its 
complete  abolition.  Upon  this  occasion  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
branches  of  security,  for  each  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  provision.  Security  against 
the  errors  and  corruptions  in  judicial  proce- 
dure, and  security  against  crimes.  If  the 
latter  were  not  to  be  attained  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  former,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  hesitation.  With  respect  to  crimes,  from 
whom  is  it  that  the  terror  is  felt?  From 
every  person  that  is  capable  of  committing  a 
crime ; that  is  to  say,  from  all  men,  and  at  all 
times.  W’ith  respect  to  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions of  justice,  these  are  the  exceptions, 
the  accidental  and  rare  occurrences. 

This  punishment  is  far  from  being  popular ; 
and  it  becomes  less  and  less  so  every  day,  in 
proportion  as  mankind  become  more  enlight- 
ened, and  their  manners  more  softened.  The 
people  flock  in  crowds  to  an  execution ; but 
this  eagerness,  which  at  first  might  appear  so 
disgraceful  to  humanity,  docs  not  proceed 
from  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  sight  of 
men  in  the  agonies  of  death:  it  arises  from 
the  pleasure  of  having  the  passions  strongly 
excited  by  a tragic  scone.  There  is,  however, 
one  case  in  which  it  does  seem  to  be  popular, 
and  that  in  a very  high  degree ; I mean  the 
case  of  murder.  The  attachment  seems  to 
be  grounded  partly  on  the  fondness  for  ana- 
logy, partly  on  the  principle  of  vengeance, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  fear  which  the 
character  of  the  criminal  is  apt  to  inspire. 
Blood,  it  is  said,  will  have  blood,  and  the 
imagination  is  flattered  with  the  notion  of  the 
similarity  of  the  suffering,  produced  by  the  pu- 
nishment. with  that  inflicted  by  the  criminal. 

In  other  cases,  the  punishment  of  death  is 
unpopular;  and  this  uij^jopularity  produces 
different  dispositions,  all  equally  contrary  to 
the  ends  of  justice  : a disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  individuals  injured  not  to  prosecute 
the  offenders,  for  fear  of  bringing  them  to 
the  scaffold  ; a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  favour  their  escape ; a disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  withhold  their 
testimony,  or  to  weaken  its  effect ; a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  allow  of  a 
merciful  prevarication  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused ; and  all  these  anti-legal  dispositions 
render  the  execution  of  the  laws  uncertain, 
without  referring  to  that  loss  of  respect  which 
follows  upon  its  being  considered  meritorious 
to  prevent  their  execution. 

§ 3.  Recapitulation  and  Comparison  of  the 

Punishment  of  Death,  with  those  Punish- 
ments which  map  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  punishment  of  death,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, possesses  four  desirable  properties: — 
Voi..  I. 


1.  It  is  in  one  case  analogous  to  the  offence, 

2.  In  that  same  case  it  is  popular. 

3.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious  in 
preventing  further  mischief  from  the  same 
source. 

4.  It  is  exemplary,  producing  a more  lively 
impression  than  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  two  first  of  these  properties  exist  in 
the  case  of  capital  punishment  when  applied 
to  murder ; and  with  reference  to  that  species 
of  offence  alone,  are  they  suflicient  reasons 
for  persevering  in  its  use?  Certainly  not : 
each  of  them,  separately  considered,  is  of 
very  little  importance.  Analogy  is  a very 
good  recommendation,  but  not  a good  justi- 
fication. If  in  other  respects  any  particular 
mode  of  punishment  be  eligible,  analogy  is 
an  additional  advantage  : if  in  other  respects 
it  be  ineligible,  analogy  alone  is  not  a sulfi- 
cient  recommendation  : the  value  of  this  pro- 
perty amounts  to  very  little,  becau.se,  even 
in  the  case  of  murder,  other  punishments 
may  be  devised,  the  analogy  of  which  will  be 
sufficiently  striking. 

In  respect  also  of  popularity,  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  this  mode  of  punishment. 
Every  other  mode  of  punishment  that  is  seen 
to  be  equally  or  more  elficacious  will  become 
equally  or  more  popular.  The  approbation 
of  the  multitude  will  naturally  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efficacy  of  the  punislnnent. 

The  third  reason,  that  it  is  efficacious  in 
preventing  further  mischief  from  the  same 
source,  is  somewhat  more  specious,  but  not 
better  founded.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
in  the  crime  of  murder  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; that  there  is  no  other  means  of  averring 
the  danger  threatened  from  that  class  of  male- 
factors. This  assertion  is,  however,  extremely 
exaggerated : its  groundlessness  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  most  dangerous  species 
of  homicide  — assassination  for  lucre,  a crime 
proceeding  from  a disposition  which  puts  in- 
discriminately the  life  of  every  man  into  im- 
mediate jeopardy.  Even  these  malefactors  are 
not  so  dangerous  nor  so  difficult  to  manage 
as  madmen  ; because  the  former  will  commit 
homicide  only  at  the  time  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  it,  and  that  it  can  be 
perpetrated  with  a probability  of  safety.  The 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  madmen  is 
not  narrowed  by  either  of  those  circumstances. 
Yet  it  is  never  thought  necessary  that  mad- 
men should  be  put  to  death.  They  are  not 
put  to  death  : they  are  only  kept  in  confine- 
ment ; and  that  confinement  is  found  effec- 
tually to  answer  the  purpose. 

In  fine,  I can  see  but  one  case  in  which  it 
can  be  necessary,  and  that  only  occasionally. 
In  the  case  alleged  for  this  pur[)Ose  by  M. 
Beccaria — the  case  of  rebellion,  or  other  of- 
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(i.  r.cv,  when  by  destroying;  tise  chief  you  may 
cle-vrov  tin-  facrion,  where  discoiiteiit  has 
s()re-id  itself  widely  thro!i;;h  a community, 
it  i.-my  lianpen  that  impri:-oiiment  will  not 
arisw.T  the  purpose  of  safe  custody.  The 
keepers  may  he  won  over  to  the  insurgent 
party,  or  if  not  won  over,  they  may  be  over- 
powered. Tliey  may  be  won  over  by  cotisi- 
deraiions  of  a conscientious  nature,  which  is 
a damter  aliiiost  peculiar  to  this  case  ; or  th.-y 
rnav  i)e  won  over  by  considerations  of  a lu- 
crative nature,  wliidi  danger  is  greater  in  this 
case  than  in  any  otlier,  since  party  projects 
may  t)e  curried  on  by  a common  purse. 

What,  however,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  case  of  otfences  of  a political  nature 
is,  that  if  by  tlie  [tunishment  of  death  one 
dangerous  enemy  is  exterminated,  the  conse- 
tjuence  of  it  may  be  the  making  an  opening 
fora  more  formidalile successor.  “ Look,”  said 
the  executioner,  to  an  aged  Irishman,  show- 
ing him  tlie  bleeding  head  of  a man  just  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion  — “ look  at  the  head  of 
your  son.”  “ My  son,”  replied  lie,  “ has  more 
than  one  head.”  It  would  be  well  for  the 
h;gislator,  heftjre  he  appoints  capital  punish- 
ment, even  in  this  case,  to  retiect  on  this  in- 
structive lesson. 

'J'he  fourtli  reason  is  the  strongest.  The 
punishment  of  death  is  exemplary,  pre-emi- 
nently cxeinplary : no  other  punishment  makes 
80  strong  an  impression. 

'Phis  assertion,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  man- 
kind : it  is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  greatc.st 
criminals. 

It  appears,  however,  to  me,  that  the  con- 
templation of  perpetual  imprisonment,  ac- 
companied with  hard  labour  and  occasional 
solitary  contintinent,  would  produce  a deeper 
impression  on  tlie  minds  of  persons  in  whom 
it  is  more  eminently  desirable  that  that  im- 
pression should  lie  produced,  than  even  death 
itself.  We  have  already  observed,  that  to 
them  life  docs  not  offer  the  same  attractions 
us  it  does  to  persons  of  innocent  and  indus- 
trious habits.  'I’heir  very  profession  leads 
them  continually  to  put  their  existence  in 
jeopardy  ; and  inteni|)erance,  whicli  is  almost 
tiatiiral  to  them,  inllames  tlieir  brutal  and 
iincalculating  conrage.  All  the  circumstances 
that  render  death  less  formidable  to  them, 
render  laborious  restraint  proportionahly  more 
ii'ksuine.  'I'he  more  their  liabitnal  state  of 
existence  is  indc[)emlent,  wandering,  and 
hostile  to  steady  and  laborious  industry,  the 
jnore  they  will  be  terrified  by  a state  of  pas- 
sive submission  ami  of  lah/orious  confinement, 
u mode  of  life  in  Iheliigliost  degree  repugnant 
to  their  natural  ineliiiations. 

Giving  to  each  of  these  circumstances  its 
due  weight,  the  result  appears  to  he,  rliat  the 
prodigal  use  made  by  legislators  of  the  pu- 
uishmont  of  death  lai  been  occasioned  mure 
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by  erroneous  judgments  [arising  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  classes  of  the  community] 
than  from  any  blameahle  cause.  Those  who 
make  laws  belong  to  the  highest  classes  of 
the  community,  among  whom  death  is  con- 
sidered as  a great  evil,  and  an  ignominious 
death  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  Let  it  be 
conlined  to  that  cl.iss,  if  it  were  practicable, 
the  effect  aimed  at  might  be  produced  ; but 
it  shows  a total  want  of  judgment  and  reflec- 
tioa  to  apply  it  to  a degraded  and  wretched 
class  of  men,  who  do  not  set  the  same  value 
upon  life,  to  w hoin  indigence  and  hard  labour 
is  more  formidable  than  death,  and  tlie  habi- 
tual infamy  of  whose  lives  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  the  infamy  of  the  punislnnorit. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  reasons,  which  appear 
to  he  conclusive,  it  be  determined  to  preserve 
the  pimislimeiit  of  death,  in  consideration  of 
the  effects  it  produces  in  terrorum,  it  ought 
to  be  confined  to  offences  which  in  the  high- 
est degree  shock  the  public  feeling  — for 
murders,  aceoinpaiiied  with  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  particularly  when  their  elFect 
may  be  tlie  destruction  of  numbers;  and  in 
tliese  case.s,  expedients,  by  whicli  it  may  be 
made  to  assume  the  most  tragic  appearance, 
may  be  safely  resorted  to,  in  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  without  having  recourse  to 
complicated  torments. 

§ 4.  Collateral  evil  effects  of  the  frequent  use 
of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 

The  punishment  of  death,  wlien  applied  to 
the  punishment  of  offences  in  opposition  to 
public  opinion,  far  from  preventing  oll'cnccs. 
tends  to  increase  them  by  the  hope  of  im- 
punity. This  proposition  may  appear  para- 
doxical ; but  the  paradox  vanishes  w hen  we 
consider  the  different  effects  produced  by  the 
unpopularity  of  the  punishment  of  death.  In 
the  first  place,  it  relaxes  prosecution  in  cri- 
minal matters;  and  in  the  next  place,  foments 
three  vicious  principles  : — 1.  It  iiiake.s  per- 
jury appear  meritorious,  by  founding  it  on 
humanity  ; 2.  It  produces  contempt  for  the 
law-s,  by  rendering  it  notorious  that  they  are 
not  executed  ; 3.  It  renders  convictions  arbi- 
trary, and  pardons  necessary. 

The  relaxation  of  criminal  procedure  re- 
sults from  a series  of  transgressions  on  the 
part  of  the  dilferent  public  functionaries, 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law's  : each  one  alters  the  part 
allotted  to  him,  that  he  may  w’eaken  or  break 
the  legal  chain  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
substitute  his  own  will  for  that  of  the  legis- 
lator ; * but  all  these  causes  of  uncernunty 
in  criminal  procedure  are  so  many  encourage- 
ments to  malefactors.  

• “ Observe  that  juryman  in  a blue  coat,” 
said  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
’udge  Nates;  “do  you  see  him?”  ‘ i e&- 
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BOOK  III. 

OF  PRIVATIVE  PUNISHMENTS, 
OR  FORFEITURES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PUNISHMENT  ANALYZED. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  Punishments — Privative  Punish- 
ments, or  Forfeitures. 

The  w'ord  forfeiture  is  never  used  but  with 
reference  to  some  possession.* 

Possessions  are  either  substantial  or  ideal : 
substantial,  when  it  is  the  object  of  a real 
entity  (as  a house,  a field  ;)  ideal,  when  it  is 
the  object  of  a fictitious  entity  (as  an  office, 
« dignity,  a right.) 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  of  this 
iescription  will  immediately  be  seen.  Real 
entities  have  all  a common  genus,  to  wit, 
suhstance.  Fictitious  entities  have  no  such 
common  genus,  and  can  only  be  brought  into 
method  in  virtue  of  the  relation  they  bear  to 
real  objects. 

Possessions,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  be, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  are  valuable  ; and 
to  forfeit  them  can  never  otherwise  be  a pu- 
nishment, than  as  far  as  they  are  instruments 
of  pleasure  or  security.  By  specifying,  then, 
the  sort  of  persons  or  things  from  which  the 
benefit  said  to  belong  to  a fictitious  posses- 
sion is  actually  derived,  all  will  be  done  that 
can  be  done  towards  giving  a methodical 


“ tVell,  there  will  be  no  conviction  of  death  to- 
day.” And  the  observation  was  confirmed  by 
.he  fact. 

* As  all  our  ideas  are  derived  ultimately  from 
*'e  senses,  almost  all  the  names  we  have  lor  in- 
’lectual  ideas  seem  to  be  derived  ultimately 
.rom  the  names  of  snch  objects  as  afford  sensible 
ideas;  tliat  is,  of  objects  that  be  ong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  three  classes  of  real  entities ; inso- 
much that,  whether  we  perceive  it  or  no,  we  can 
scarce  e.xpress  ourselves  on  any  occasion  but  in 
metaphors.  A most  important  discovery  this  in 
the  metaphysical  part  of  grammar,  for  which  we 
seem  to  be  indebted  to  M.  d’Alembert — See 
his  Mcliiiifrrs,  tom.  i.  Disc.  Prelim,  ^r. 

The  way  in  which  the  import  of  the  word  for- 
fuiture  is  connected  with  sensible  ideas  seems  to 
be  as  follows  : the  words  to  forfeit  come  either 
immediately,  or  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  old 
French,  from  the  modern  Latin  word  forisfaccre. 
Foris  means  out  of  doors,  or  out  of  the  house; 
ficcre,  is  to  make  or  to  cause  to  be.  The  con- 
ceit then  is,  that  when  any  object  is  in  a man’s 
osBession,  it  is  as  it  were  within  doors  — within 
is  house : any  act,  therefore,  wl  ich,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  operation  of  the  law,  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  object  to  be  no  longer  in  his  pos. 
session,  h the  effect  of  causing  it,  as  it  were, 
to  l.e  out  of  his  doors,  and  no  longe»  "sithin  his 
nous.;. 


view  of  those  possessions,  and  of  the  pen.Tl 
consetjuences  of  forfeiting  them.t 

To  investigate,  therefore,  the  several  kinds 
of  proper  forfeitures,  it  is  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate the  several  kinds  of  possessions.  On 
this  subject,  however,  as  it  comes  in  only 
collaterally  on  the  present  occasion,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  insist  very  mimitely. 

Possessions  are  derived  either  from  things 
only,  or  from  persons  only  ; or  from  botli 
together.  Those  of  the  two  first  sorts  m.ty 
be  styled  simple  possessions;  those  of  t!;e 
other,  coniple.x. 

Possessions  derived  from  tilings  may  con- 
sist either — 1.  in  money  : these  may  be  called 
pecuniary;  2.  in  other  objects  at  large.  Thr* 
former  may  be  styled  pecuniary ; the  latter 
quasi-pecuniary.  Accordingly,  forfeiture  of 
money  may  he  styled  pecuniary  forfeiture  : 
forfeiture  of  any  other  possession  derived 
from  things,  quasi-pecuniary.  Quasi-peeu- 
idiiry  forfeitures  are  capable  of  a variety  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions;  hut  as  these  dis- 
tinctions turnmpon  ciicumstanees  that  make 
no  difference  in  the  mode  of  punishment,  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  enter  into  any  such  detail. 

Possessions  derived  from  persons,  consist 
in  the  services  rendered  by  those  persons. 
Services  may  be  distinguished  into  exii/ible 
and  inexifjible.  By  exigible,  I mean  such  as 
a man  may  be  punished  (to  wit,  by  the  poli- 
tical sanction)  for  not  rendering:  by  iiiexi- 
gible,  such  as  a man  cannot  be  puni.died  fur 
not  rendering;  or,  if  at  all,  not  by  any  oilier 
sanction  than  either  the  moral  or  the  reli- 
gious.J The  faculty  of  procuring  such  as  are 
exigible  is  coinmonly  called  poirer,  to  wit, 
power  over  persons : the  faculty  or  chance 
of  procuring  such  as  are  inexigible  depend.^, 
in  great  measure,  upon  reputation  ; hence  ro- 

Forfeiture  is,  in  some  cases,  though  rarely, 
applied  to  corporal  punishments.  Tims  cajiitai 
punishment  is  called  forfeiture  of  life ; mutila- 
tion, forfeiture  of  limbs  or  members.  It  is  also, 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  liberty,  applied  to 
corporal  punishments  of  the  restrictive  classes, 
as  in  the  case  of  imiirisonment  and  quasi  im- 
prisonment. The  other  modes  of  confinement 
require  further  additions  to  be  made  to  them  : as, 
to  express  foreign  banishment,  for  eiture  of  the 
liberty  of  residing  in  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  state;  to  e.xpress  domestic  banishment, 
forfeiture  oi  the  liberty  of  being  any  longer  in 
the  place  of  his  abode.  The  infinite  variety  of 
specific  restraints  may  also  be  expressed  by  tl.s 
phrase  of  forfeiture  of  liberty,  with  so  inany_ 
different  additions ; forfeiture  of  the  liberty  cf 
exercising  such  or  such  an  operation,  forfeiture 
of  the  liberty  of  pleading,  &c. 

J To  services  inexigible,  but  by  the  force 
these  auxiliary  sanctions,  correspond  what  au 
called  imperfect  rights.  Whatever  right  a man 
may  have  to  a service,  which  the  par.^-  is  not 
punishable  by  law  for  not  rendering  him,  is  what 
IS  called,  by  writers  on  the  pretended  law  of  na- 
ture, an  impenect  right;  ;md  the  ol. ligation  lo 
render  any  sucii  service,  an  imperfect  obligation. 
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suit  two  farther  kinds  of  forfeiture:  forfeiture 
of  power  and  forfeiture  of  reputation.* 

Ki  pututioii  may  he  distiiiKiiished  into  na- 
tural and  factitious:  by  factitioiis,  I mean 
tliat  wliieli  is  conferred  hy  rank  or  di,e;nity. 

Ci-ediinlity  is  a (larticular  sjiecies  ol  repu- 
tation— the  reputation  of  veracit\’.  Hence 
we  have  two  fui'tlier  kinds  of  (orfeiture,  boili 
gul;urdinate  to  tii:il  ol'  rcpulaiion  : forfeiture 
of  rank  or  di;,'nity,  and  forfeiture  of  eredi- 
biiity. 

.■V's  to  complex  jtossessioiis,  and  the  for- 
fciiures  that  relate  to  them,  these  are  too 
luderoocneous  to  be  arran;^a'd  in  any  syste- 
nritic  method:  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
enumerate  them,  'i’lius  much  only  may  be 
said  of  them  in  general,  that  tiie  ingredients 
of  each  of  them  are  derived  from  both  the 
cla-ses  of  objects  which  we  have  mentioned 
iis  being  the  sources  from  which  the  several 
kinds  of  sijnjde  forfeitures  are  derived. 

It  slioidd  seem,  however,  that  they  might 
all  of  tlieni,  without  any  great  violence,  be 
brought  under  the  title  of  conrlitioiiA.  Con- 
dilions,  then,  may,  in  the  tirst  place,  bedi.stin- 
guished  into  ordiiKO-ij  and  peculiar. 

Ordinary  conditions  or  modes  of  relation- 
ship may  be  distinguished  into  miturnl  and 
acipiired.  By  natural  conditions,  I mean  those 
which  necessarily  belong  to  a man  by  birth  ; 
to  wit,  in  virtue  of  either  his  own  birth  or 
that  of  some  other  person  to  whom  he  stands 
related;  such  as  that  of  son,  daughter,  hither, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  and  so  on,  through  the 
several  modes  of  relationship,  constituted  by 
the  several  degrees  of  consanguinity.  'I'o 
stand  in  any  of  these  relations  to  such  or 
such  a person  may  be  the  source  of  various 
advantages.  These  conditions,  it  is  plain, 
cannot  tliemselves  he  I'orfeiteil;  a man,  how- 
ever, may,  and  in  some  instances  has  been 
said  to  have  forfeited  them,  and  may  actually 
be  made  to  forfeit  many  of  the  advantages 
attending  them. 

Actpiircd  conditions  may  be  distinguished, 
in  the  tirst  place,  into  jivliUeal  and  re.lipious; 
and  political  again  into  domestic,  and  pithlic. 
Domestic  conditions  may  be  distinguislied  in- 
to  jdmili/  conditions  and  professional.  Family 
conditions  arc — l.st.  The  matrimonial;  or 
that  of  being  husband  or  wife  to  such  a per- 
son ; d(/  and  4th,  that  of  being  guardian  or 
ward ; bill  and  ()</;,  that  of  being  master  or 
servant  to  such  a person. 

By  public  political  condition,  I mean  that 
of  belonging  to  any  voluntary  society  of  men 
instituted  on  any  other  than  a religious  ac- 
count. 


* Of  services  that  arc  altogethr  j-  inexigible, 
such  as  arc  strictly  spontaneous,  gratuitous,  de- 
ja-nd  altogether  upon  good-will ; upon  the  good- 
will of  the  jtarty  rendering  them  to  the  party  to 
whom  they  are  rendered.  This  good-will  de- 
pends, in  great  measure,  iiiKtii  the  reputation  of 
the  party  to  whom  they  are  rendered. 


By  religious  condition,  I mean  that  of  oc- 
longing  to  any  society  or  sect  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  joining  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Of  conditions  that  may  be  termed  peculiar, 
the  several  sorts  may,  it  sliould  seem,  be  all 
comiu  ised  under  the  head  of  conditions  con- 
stituted, cither  1st,  by  olTices;  or  2(//</,  by  cor- 
poration privileg-es.  A right  of  exercising  an 
ollici;  is  an  exclusive  right  to  render  certain 
services. 

Conditions  constituted  by  offices  may  be 
ranked  in  the  number  of  complex  [lossessions, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to  include  the  three 
simple  possessions  following  ; to  wit,  a cer- 
tain share  of  power,  a certain  rank,  and  a 
certain  salary,  or  fees  or  other  emoluments 
coming  under  the  head  of  pecuniary  or  quasi- 
pecuniary  iiossessions. 

Of  ollices  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  kinds,  and  a still  greater  variety  of  names, 
according  to  the  almost  infinite  modifications 
of  ratik  and  power  in  different  countries,  and 
under  dilferent  governments.  This  head  is, 
conseiiuently,  susce[)tible  of  a great  variety 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions  ; but  these  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  consider. 

Corporations  may  be  distinguished  into  po- 
litical  and  religious.  Under  the  head  of  reli- 
gious cor|)orations  may  be  included  the  various 
monastic  orders  established  in  countries  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

As  to  political  corporations,  the  catalogue 
of  the  possessions  that  may  be  annexed  to 
the  condition  of  one  who  is  a member  of 
those  bodies  is  so  various,  that  no  other 
account  need,  on  the  present  occasion,  or  in- 
deed can  be  given  of  it,  than  that  there  arc 
scarce  any  of  the  simple  possessions  above 
enumerated,  but  may  be  included  in  it.f 

To  the  condition  of  one  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  a religious  order  or  corporation,  may 
be  annexed,  besides  the  above  possessions, 
others,  the  value  whereof  consists  in  such  or 
such  a chance  as  they  may  appear  to  confer 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a future  life, 
over  and  above  such  chance  of  enjoying  the 
same  pleasures  as  appears  to  be  conferred  by 
the  condition  or  privilege  of  being  an  ordinary 
professor  of  the  same  religion. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  above  list  of  pos- 
sessions, may  be  added  two  particular  kinds  of 
possessions,  constituted  by  the  circumstance 
of  contingency,  as  applied  in  different  ways 
to  each  one  in  that  list.  These  are,  the  legal 
capacity  of  acquiring,  as  applied  to  those  ar- 
ticles respectively,  and  the  protection  of  the 
law,  whereby  a man  is  secured  against  the 

f A share  beneficial  or  fiduciary  in  the  use  of 
.such  a quantity  of  money,  of  such  an  estate  in 
land : a share  in  such  an  office  of  power  or  tuist : 
an  exemption  from  such  a tax  or  other  pubhc 
burthen  : the  exclusive  privilege  of  such  oi  such 
an  occupation. 
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chance  of  losing  them,  if  acquired.  These 
abstract  kinds  of  possessions  form  the  subject 
of  so  many  kinds  of  forfeiture ; forfeiture 
of  legal  capacity  and  forfeiture  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  : forfeiture  of  legal  capacity 
with  respect  to  any  possession,  taking  away 
from  a man  whatever  chance  he  might  have  of 
acquiring  it;  forfeiture  of  protection,  subject- 
ing him  to  a particular  chance  of  losing  it.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  PUNISHMENTS  l!F,I.ONGING  TO  THE 
MORAL  SANCTION. 

Punishments  of  this  class  admit  of  no  dis- 
tinctions; and  this,  however  parado.xical  it 
may  seem,  from  no  other  reason  than  their 
extreme  variety.  The  way  in  which  a man 
suffers,  who  is  punished  by  the  moral  sanc- 
tion, is  by  losing  a part  of  that  share  which 
he  wotild  otherwise  possess  of  the  esteem  or 
love  of  such  members  of  the  community  as 
the  several  incidents  of  his  life  may  lead  him 
to  have  to  do  with.  Now,  it  is  either  from 
the  esteem  they  entertain  for  him,  or  the 
love  they  bear  him,  or  both,  that  their  (jood- 
will  towards  him,  in  a great  measure,  de- 
pends : moreover,  the  way  in  which  this  good- 
will displays  itself,  is  by  disposing  the  person 
who  entertains  such  affection,  to  render  good 
offices,  and  to  forbear  doing  ill  offices  (or  in 
other  words,  to  render  inexiyible  services)  to 
the  party  towards  whom  it  ij  entertained ; the 
way  in  which  the  opposite  affection,  ilUiciU, 
displays  itself,  is  accordingly  by  disposing  the 
former  to  forbear  doing  good  offices,  and 
if  it  has  risen  to  a certain  degree,  by  dis- 
posing him  to  render  ill  offices,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  his  own  safety,  to  the 
latter. 

Now  then,  from  the  good  offices  of  one  man 
to  another,  may  all  sorts  of  possessions,  and 
through  them,  or  even  more  immediately,  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  be  derived.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  withholding  of  the  good  offices 
one  man  might  have  expected  from  another, 
may  all  sorts  of  pains,  and  death  itself,  be 
also  derived;  much  more  may  they  from  posi- 
tive ill  offices  added  to  those  other  negative 
ones.  And  what  are  the  good  offices  which 
you  may  be  disposed  to  withhold  from  me, 
or  the  ill  offices  you  may  be  disposed  to  do 
me,  from  my  having  become  the  object  of 
vour  ill- will?  It  is  phiiii,  not  one  or  other 
particular  species  of  good  or  ill  office,  but 
any  species  whatever,  jvist  as  occasion  serves, 
that  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  strength 
of  your  ill-will,  and  consistent  with  your  own 

• Forfeiture  of  protection  may  be  considered 
also,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  being  tlie  for- 
feiture of  die  .services  of  such  ministers  of  ju.stice, 
whose  office  it  is  to  afford  a man  protection  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  possession  in  question. 


safety.  This  consideration  will  make  our 
work  short,  under  the  he.ad  which  respects 
the  several  modes  or  species  of  punishment 
subordinate  to  the  mode  in  question. 

The  same  consideration  will  make  it  equally 
short  under  the  second  head,  relative  to  the 
evils  producible  by  the  mode  or  modes  of 
punishment  in  question.  These,  it  must  have 
been  already  seen,  maybe  all  sorts  of  evils: 
all  the  different  sorts  of  evils  which  are  pro- 
ducible by  any  of  the  punishments  belonging 
to  the  political  sanction;  by  any  punishments 
properly  so  called : in  a word',  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  evils  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable. 

But  though  the  punishments  belonging  to 
the  moral  sanction  admit  not  of  any  varieties 
chat  are  separable  from  one  another,  there  <ue 
two  distinct  parcels,  as  it  were,  into  which 
the  evils  produced  by  any  lot  of  punishment 
issuing  from  this  source,  on  the  occasion  of 
any  olfence,  may  be  divided.  One  (wliich, 
as  being  the  basis  of  the  other,  may  be  men- 
tioned first,  though  the  last  in  point  of  lime) 
consists  of  the  several  contingent  evils  that 
may  happen  to  the  offender  in  consequence 
of  the  ill-will  he  has  incurred ; the  other  con- 
sists of  the  immediate  pain  or  anxiety,  the 
painful  scMise  of  shame,  which  is  groundcrl  on 
the  confused  apprehension  of  the  unliqui- 
dated as.semblage  of  evils  above  mentioned. 
It  is  this  last  which  is  referable  in  a peculiar 
manner  to  the  moral  sanction,  and  wliich 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  political,  any 
otherwise  than  as  far  as  those  who  have  the 
management  of  that  sanction  can  gain  an  in- 
tlnence  over  the  moral : it  may,  thcrcfoi  e, 
for  distinction  sake,  bo  styled  the  r/iaroc- 
teristic  evil  o[  the  moral  sanction.  I'his  must 
obtain,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  upon  every 
instance  of  detected  delinquency,  unless  in 
those  callous  and  brutish  natures,  if  any  such 
there  be,  in  whom  all  sense  of  di.sgracc,  and 
all  foresight  of  the  consequences,  is  utterly 
extinguished.  The  others  above  spoken  of 
may  be  styled  the  casual  evils. 

These  casual  evils  (as  we  have  already 
intimated,)  owing  to  their  c.xtrcnie  uncer- 
tainty, admit  not  of  any  determinate  varia- 
tions in  point  of  qualit;/  : in  point  of  riimiitili/, 
however,  they  do  admit  of  some  distinctions, 
resulting  from  — 1st,  their  Litensili/ ; 2Jh/, 
their  Extent.  This  distinction  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked,  since  W'e  shall  have  occasion 
to  make  frequent  application  of  it  to  practice. 

These  two  lots  of  evils,  howsoever  dis- 
tinguishable, intermix  with  and  aggravate 
one  another.  I have  done  an  iminoral  act : 

I am  discovered  : I perceive  as  much.  Now 
then,  before  I happen  to  have  occasion  to 
avail  myself  of  tlie  good  otliees  of  such  of 
my  acquaintance  as  come  to  know  of  if  — 
before  1 happen  to  be  in  a way  to  suifer  from 
the  denial  of  those  good  offices — in  a word, 
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I I'-'ive  experienced  any  of  tlie  casual 
.■vil.'  annexed  hy  the  moral  sanction  to  my 
flcliji'iucncy , I already  foresee  more  or  less 
deal  !y.  and  a[iiirehend  more  or  less  strongly, 
llic  lo-^s  of  those  jtood  ollices  and  of  that 
p'uod-ui!l  : I feel  the  painful  sen.-e  of  shame, 
the  pain  of  i,:rnominy ; I exper;ence,  in  a 
\vo:  d,  the  rharacti.uistic  evil  of  the  moral 
sii:ic;io!i  as  the  pimishmcnt  of  my  mishe- 
hav;.)i!r.  'J'his  sense  of  shame  stamps  the 
mari;s  of  )ruilt  upon  my  deportment.  'I’his 
bein.t  the  case,  either  out  of  despair  I avoid 
n:\  a 'lpiaintancc.  or  else  I put  myself  in  their 
wio.  If  I avoid  them,  I by  that  means  al- 
nad.  deprive  myself  of  their  pood  ollices:  if 
1 put  myself  in  tlieir  way,  the  guilt  which 
is  legible  in  mv  countenance,  advertises  and 
incn.-a'e.s  their  aversion:  they  cither  give  an 
cxin  ess  denial  to  my  request,  or,  what  is  more 
euimnon,  anticipate  it  by  thecoldne.ss  of  their 
hehavioiir.  'I'his  reception  gives  fresh  keeii- 
I'e-s  Id  tlie  sting  of  shame,  or  (in  the  syste- 
matic.il  language  I have  ventured  to  make 
ii<e  of,,)  the  experiment  1 have  made  of  the 
iiKiial  evils  adds  force  to  the  character Ulic 
evils  of  this  sanction. 

We  have  already  intimated  flic  distinction 
helween  positive  and  tiegative  ill  olfiees  : to 
tin;  f'.'nner,  and  even  in  a few  instances  to  the 
latter,  it  is  the  duty,  and  a great  part  of  the 
liu-iiicss,  of  the  political  iiiiigistriitc  to  set 
limits,  'ritese  limits,  howevei',  may  come 
accidentally  to  he  transgressed,  as  there  arc 
siMici!  any  laws  that  can  be  made  but  what 
may  come  accidentally  to  be  disobeyed.  On 
ibis  accoimt,  tlie  evils  tlmt  may  result  from 
this  source  remain  still  indeterminate  and 
niiliiuited.  But  were  the  laws  that  might  be 
niiiiii:  ill  tliis  belnilf  ever  so  certain  in  tlieir 
opciiition,  those  evils  would  still  remain  in- 
t'eterminato  and  imlimitod,  notwithstanding. 
For  so  uncertain  and  unforeseeable  may  be 
flic  comiexioii  between  the  refusal  of  a good 
olTnv,  and  the  miseries  which  in  particular 
cinmmstances  may  be  the  consequences  of 
such  a rcfnsiil,  that  no  law  could  make  a se- 
cure (im vision  against  those  miseries  in  every 
case,  without  such  a subversion  of  all  liber- 
ty :iiid  all  property  as  would  produce  much 
greater  miseries.  Your  giving  me  a shilling 
to  buy  me  food,  or  taking  me  twenty  miles 
to  a physician,  may,  on  a critical  occasion, 
s:ive  me  from  an  excruciating  disease;  but  no 
hnv,  without  leaving  it  to  tlie  determination 
of  tlie  iierson  in  want,  can  with  suHicient 
certainty  describe  such  occasions;  nor  can 
a:iy  law.  without  depriving  you  of  all  liberty 
ill. (I  all  property,  oblige  you  to  give  inonev 
to.  or  take  a journey  for,  every  man  who  shall 
dc'.  i'iuiiie  himself  to  be  in  want  of  such  as- 
fi.^s;'!iee. 

iiowosever  this  be  with  regard  to  negative 
A1  ollices,  positive  ill  ollices  not  only  imiy  be 
vmited,  but  in  most  cases  may  be,  and  com- 


monly are,  forbidden.  In  no  settled  state  of 
iaoveniment  i.s  private  displeasure  permitted 
to  rise  so  high  as  to  vent  itself  iiidisiiimi- 
nately  in  any  (d  those  direct  ways  of  iiitlicling 
pain  which  the  political  magistrate  liimself 
may  have  thought  it  e.xpedient  to  recur  to. 
However  fl:igrantly  immoral  may  have  i.eeii 
the  conduci  of  a delinquent,  persons  at  large 
are  never  permitted,  of  their  own  aulhoritv, 
to  punish  him  by  beating  or  maiming,  or  put- 
ting him  to  death.  Positive  ill  ollices  may  he 
divided  into  such  as  display  theniselvis  in 
actions  at  large,  and  such  as  display  them- 
selves in  discourse.  Now,  it  is  to  speech 
that  the  latitude  wliich  is  still  left  to  tlie 
right  of  rendering  positive  ill  ollices  in  a 
direct  way,  is  priiicip.illy  confined  :*  and  even 
this  right  is  coirinioiily  su'iject  to  a niunlKr 
of  limitations.  But  ill  ollices  which  are  con- 
fined to  speech,  are  not,  if  they  stop  there, 
[iroductive  of  any  evil.  When  they  are,  it  is 
ultimately  by  disposing  other  persons  to  e i- 
tertain  a displeasure  against  the  .‘^amc  per.soii, 
and  manifest  it  by  actions  of  another  kind. 
If,  then,  such  positive  ill  offices  as  display 
themselves  iti  actions  at  large  be  excluded, 
:ill  that  remains  is  resolvable  iiliimately  into 
uei/ative  ill  offices.  And  of  these,  tliose  which 
a delinquent  has  in  ordinary  cases  to  ap|ire- 
hciid,  amount  only  to  such  as  are  not  ille^ul. 

Nor  is  even  this  a coniemptible  and  iii- 
eonsidenible  source  of  sutfeiiiig.  Dependent 
as  men  in  a state  of  society  are  upon  one 
another,  the  punishiiieiit  derived  fioiii  the 
source  in  question,  even  when  narrowed  by 
all  these  restrictions,  may,  and  indeed  fre- 
quently does,  rise  to  a tremendous  height. 
It  admits  of  no  evasion;  it  comes  upon  a 
man  from  all  quarters:  he  can  see  no  end  to 
its  duration,  nor  limit  to  its  effects.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  it  to  bereave  him  of  the  chief 
pleasures  and  sources  of  profit  he  has  set  his 
iieart  upon;  it  may  deprive  him  of  all  those 
profits  and  enjoyments  he  had  been  accits- 
tonied  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  his  friend 
or  his  patron : by  setting  bis  commoji  acqutiiii- 
tance  at  a distance  from  him,  it  may  fill  the 
detail  of  his  life  with  a perpetual  train  of 
disappointments  and  rebuffs.  It  leaves  liiin 
joyless  and  forlorn : and,  by  drying  up  the 
source  of  every  felicity,  it  embitters  the 
whole  current  of  his  life. 

Were  we  indeed  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the 
political  ajid  moral  sanctions,  it  would  come 
out  that,  of  the  evils  which,  when  considered 
as  issuing  from  the  moral  sanction,  1 have 
styled  casual  evils,  some  are  even  more  likelif 

• 1 am  conscious  that  the  distinction  here 
stated,  between  the  direct  and  indirect  way  of 
rendering  ill  offices,  is  far  enough  from  being  ex- 
plicit; hut  there  would  be  no  way  of  rnaking  it 
so  without  despatching  a large  and  intricate  title 
of  the  doctrine  of  offences. 
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to  be  brought  upon  a man  by  the  action  of 
one  of  these  sanctions,  and  some  otliers  by 
that  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  species  of 
evil,  this  is  all  the  distinction  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  out ; for  there  is  not  any  evil 
which  the  exertion  of  one  of  these  forces 
may  bring  upon  a man,  but  which  may  also 
be  brought  upon  him  by  the  action  of  the 
other. 

The  most  studied  and  artificial  torments, 
for  instance,  that  can  be  invented  by  a poli- 
tical magistrate,  and  the  most  unlikely  for  a 
man  to  be  exposed  to  sutfer  by  the  unassisted 
powers  of  nature,  or  even  from  the  unautho- 
rized resentment  of  an  individual,  are  what 
he  may  by  accident  be  exposed  to  from  the 
latter  source.  It  may  be  for  want  of  some 
evidence  that  an  individual  might  furnish, 
and  from  ill-will  forbears  to  furnish,  that  I 
may  have  been  doomed  to  these  torments  by 
a judge  ; or  if  the  like  torments  be  sup[)osed 
to  be  indict ed  by  the  unauthorized  violence 
of  an  enemy,  they  may  be  attributed  in  the 
first  place,  indeed,  to  the  vengeance  of  that 
enemy ; but  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
disesteem  and  ill-wiil  borne  me  by  some 
stranger,  who  having  it  in  his  power  to 
rescue  me,  yet  exasperated  against  me  on 
account  of  some  real  or  supposed  instance  of 
immorality  in  my  behaviour,  chose  rather  to 
see  int*-sutfer  than  to  be  at  the  pains  of  alford- 
ing  me  his  assistance. 

(,)n  the  other  hand,  the  whole  sum  of  the 
evils  depending  upon  the  moral  sanction,  to 
wit.  not  only  the  casual  evils,  but  the  sense 
of  infamy  which  constitutes  the  cliaracteristic 
evil,  is  liable  in  many  instances  to  be  brought 
upon  a man  by  the  doom  of  the  political 
magistrate.  'I’liis  is  what  we  have  found  it 
unavoidably  necessary,  on  various  occasions, 
to  give  intimation  of,  and  what  we  shall 
have  need  more  particularly  to  enlarge  upon 
hereafter. 

It  is  in  the  manner,  then,  in  which  the 
evils  that  come  alike  under  the  dep4irtment 
of  each  of  the  two  sanctions  come  to  be  in- 
dicted, that  the  only  characteristic  differ- 
ence discernible  between  these  two  sanctions 
is  to  be  seen.  With  regard  to  punishment 
issuing  from  the  political  sanction,  the  spe- 
cies, the  degree,  the  time,  the  place,  the 
person  who  is  to  apply  it,  are  all  assignable. 
With  regard  to  that  which  may  issue  from 
the  moral  sanction,  none  of  these  particulars 
are  assignable. 

When  1 say  assignable,  I must  be  under- 
stood to  speak  with  reference  to  some  parti- 
cular time,  coincident  with  or  siibseriuent  to 
that  of  the  commission  of  the  offence.  At 
that  very  time,  then,  with  respect  to  political 
punishment,  that  is,  with  I'espect  to  personal 
punishments  and  forfeitures,  many  of  those 
par! iculars,  and  sometimes  all  of  ‘Jiem,  are 
assignable,  and  may  be  foreseen  At  the 


time  the  offence  (theft  suppose)  is  committing, 
it  may  be  foreseen  that  a number  of  stripes 
given  with  such  an  instrument,  not  more 
than  so  many,  nor  fewer  than  so  many,  will  be 
indicted  (in  case  of  detection)  so  many  days 
or  weeks  hence,  at  such  a place  and  by  the 
hands  of  such  an  executioner  : and  vice  versa, 
when  they  come  to  be  indicted,  the  punish- 
ment will  be  seen  to  be  the  consequence  of 
such  an  offence.  Now,  when  the  organical 
pain  produced  by  the  punishment  thus  in- 
dicted is  over,  all  the  punishment  for  that 
offence,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  political 
sanction,  is  commonly  over  and  at  an  end. 
But  as  to  the  ill  ollices,  as  well  negative  as 
positive,  which  constitute  the  substance  and 
groundwork  of  the  moral  sanction,  no  man 
can  tell  what  they  will  be  — what  particular 
evils  they  will  subject  a man  to — when  they 
will  commence,  or  svhenthey  will  end — where 
they  vvill  display  themselves,  nor  who  will 
render  them.  Nor,  vice  versa,  when  they 
have  actually  been  rendered,  when  such  or 
such  a neighbour  has  shut  his  door  agiiinst 
me,  and  I am  pining  with  hunger  or  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  can  1 always  know  for  certain 
that  the  immorality  I was  guilty  of  at  such 
or  such  a time  was  the  occasion  of  his  un- 
kindness.  In  a word,  determiiialeiiess  is  the 
perfection  of  the  punishments  belonging  to 
the  political  sanction : i//determinateness  is 
the  very  essence  of  those  issuing  from  the 
moral. 

A word  or  two  may  be  of  use  in  this  place 
with  respect  to  the  nomenclature  employed 
in  speaking  of  the  punishments  belonging  to 
this  sanction.  'I'lie  expi'essions  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion  are  singularly  various : a 
whole  legion  of  fictitious  entities  are  created, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  one  Inn- 
daiiieiital  idea  in  question,  under  the  different 
asjiects  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The 
names  of  these  fictitious  entities  are  many  of 
them  disparate : they  require  different  sets 
of  words  to  enable  them  to  make  a meaning; 
and  the  coincidence  lies  not  between  the 
import  of  these  names  when  separately  taken, 
but  between  certain  sentences  or  proposi- 
tions, in  which  they  may  re.specti  vely  be 
made  to  bear  a part.  Among'  these  viords 
iiiiiv  be  reckoned  reputation,  honour,  charac- 
ter, good  name,  di.shonoiir,  .shame,  infamy, 
ignoininv,  disgrace,  aversion,  and  contempt. 
In  speaking',  then,  of  a man  us  stilferiug  under 
a punishment  of  the  moral  sanction,  it  may 
be  more  or  less  convenient,  according  to  tne 
occasion,  to  use,  amongst  others,  any  of  tl  e 
following  expressions:  We  may  say  tluit  he 
has  forfeited  his  reputation,  his  honour,  l.'is 
character,  his  good  name;  thiit  hi.s  fame  has 
been  tarnished ; that  his  honour,  his  charac- 
ter, or  his  reputation,  has  received  a staiii ; 
that  he  stands  di-graced;  that  he  has  become 
infamous;  that  he  has  sunk  under  a load  of 
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infamy,  ignominy,  or  disgrare  ; that  he  has 
fallen'  inro  di.-grace,  into  cliscstecm,  into 
di^icjmte  ; that  he  has  incurred  tlie  ill-will, 
the  a\  ei>ion,  the  contejnpt  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  the  pid.lic;  tliat  he  is  become  an 
object  ofatersioti  or  ('ontcm[)t.  It  were  the 
ta.-U  rather  of  the  lexicograjiher  than  the 
jiiri-t  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  tliese  ex- 
[irc-.-ions.  'J  lntsc.'  wliich  have  been  alreiidy 
exhibited  inav  be  >nilicient  to  advertise  the 
reader  c-f  the  similarity  there  may  be  in  point 
of  sense  between  a variety  of  other  expres- 
sion- td'  like  import,  however  dissimilar  they 
may  be  in  sound. 

iiilherto  we  have  considered  the  punish- 
ment belonging  to  the  moral  .sanction  in  no 
other  point  of  view  than  that  in  which  it  <ip- 
peais  w hen  standing  singly,  uneombined  w ith 
;md  iminilui  need  by  the  political.  In  this 
state,  tlie  direction  given  to  it,  and  the  force 
with  w liieh  it  acts,  are  determined  altogether 
by  the  persons  to  whom  it  belongs  ultimately 
tt)  di'iiense  it,  unassisted  and  uncontrouled 
by  the  political  magistrate.  In  this  state  it 
acted  before  the  formation  of  political  society, 
before  the  creation  of  that  artiticial  body  of 
which  the  political  magistriite  is  the  head. 
In  this  stiite,  by  its  connexion  with  the 
various  modes  of  conduct  which  it  happened 
ft)  be  employed  to  prohibit  or  to  recoimnend, 
it  gave  birth  to  that  fictitious  set  of  rules 
which  are  what  some  moralists  have  some- 
times at  least  in  view,  when  they  speak  of 
tlie  /'tiv  of  nature.  In  this  state  it  was  an 
engine,  to  the  power  of  which  the  political 
magistrate  was  a witness,  before  the  cou- 
stnietion  of  tliat  whicli  is  of  his  own  imme- 
diale  workmanship.  It  then  was,  it  still  is, 
and  it  ever  must  bo,  an  engine  of  great  power, 
in  whatever  ilireetion  it  be  applied  ; whether 
it  he  applied  to  counteract  or  to  promote  his 
measures.  No  wonder,  then,  he  should  have 
sought  by  various  coutrivanees  to  jiress  it 
into  his  service.  When  thus  fitted  up  and 
set  to  work  by  the  political  magistrate,  it 
heeomes  a [lart  of  the  vast  system  of  ma- 
eliiiicry  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
the  iiolitical  sanction.  And  now,  then,  we 
are  in  a condition  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
that  genus  of  ptdilical  punishment  which, 
in  systems  of  jurisprudence,  is  commonly 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  infamy,  or  for- 
feiture of  reputation. 

§ 2.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the 
Punishments  belonging  to  the  Moral 
Sanction. 

Wc  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  pu- 
nishments belonging  to  the  moral  sanction 
itself,  independently  of  any  employment  of 
it  by  the  magistrate  to  aggravate  or  guide  the 
effect  of  his  designs. 

Punishments  of  this  chess,  as  has  been  al- 
ready saidj  admit  of  no  distinctions  : they 


comprise  all  sorts  of  evils : the  ill-will  pro- 
duced  manifests  itself  in  a variety  of  inodes, 
that  can  neither  be  calculated  nor  foreseen. 
They  admit,  then,  of  no  precise  description  ; 
for  it  is  only  when  the  effects  are  determi- 
nate, that  a [lunishinent  admits  of  a descrip- 
tion. Will  they  be  analogous  to  the  offence, 
or  unfrugal,  or  excessive  V Upon  these  points 
nothing  can  he  said. 

Our  observations  will  be  comprised  under 
three  heads:  — their  divisibility,  equability, 
and  excmplarity. 

1.  These  pimishinents  admit  of  minute 
division  : they  have  all  the  degrees  possible 
from  mere  blame  to  infamy,  from  a temim- 
rary  suspension  of  good-will,  to  active  and 
permanent  ill-will : but  these  several  degrees 
depend  altogether  upon  accidental  cireum- 
staiices,  and  are  incapable  of  being  estimated 
by  anticipiitioii.  Puni.slunents  of  the  pecu- 
niary or  chronicid  class,  as,  for  example,  im- 
prisonment, arc  susceptible  of  being  exactly 
measured:  punishments  that  de|)end  on  the 
moral  sanction,  not.  Before  they  are  expe- 
rienced, the  value  put  u[)on  them  is  neces- 
sarily extremely  inaccurate.  In  respect  of 
intensity,  tliey  are  liable  to  be  inferior  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  heloiigiug  to  the  poli- 
tical sanction;  they  consist  more  in  piivation.s 
of  pleasure,  than  in  positive  evils.  This  it  is 
that  constitutes  their  principal  imperfection  ; 
and  it  is  solely  for  supplying  this  imperfec- 
tion, that  penal  laws  were  established. 

One  of  the  circumstances  by  which  their 
effect  is  weakened,  is  the  locality  of  their 
operation.  Do  you  find  yourself  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  associating?  to  exempt 
yourself  from  it,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is 
to  change  your  abode.  The  punishment  is 
reduced  to  the  giving  a man  the  option  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  result- 
ing from  this  contempt,  or  to  inflict  on  him- 
self the  punishinent  of  banishment,  which 
may  not  be  perpetual.  He  does  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  returning,  when  by  lapse  of  time 
the  memory  of  his  transgressions  diall  be  ef- 
faced, and  the  public  resentment  appeased. 

2.  In  respect  of  equability,  these  punish- 
ments are  really  more  defective  than  at  first 
sight  they  might  appear.  In  every  condition 
in  life,  each  man  has  his  own  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance  ; to  become  an  object  of 
contempt  or  aversion  to  this  society  is  a mis- 
fortune as  great  to  one  man  as  to  another. 
This  is  the  result  that  may  at  first  view  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind,  and  wliicb,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  is  really  correct ; it  will,  however, 
upon  a more  narrow  scrutiny  of  the  matter, 
be  found,  that  in  point  of  intensity  this  class 
of  punishment  is  subject  to  extreme  variation, 
depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  condition  in 
life,  wealth,  education,  age,  sex,  and  other 
circumstances  : the  casual  evils xesultinj;  frojc 
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the  punishments  belonging  to  this  sanction 
are  infinitely  variable  : shame  depends  upon 
sensibility. 

Women,  especially  among  civilized  nations, 
are  more  alive  to,  and  susceptible  of,  the 
impression  of  shame  than  men.  From  their 
earliest  infancy,  and  even  before  they  are 
c.ipable  of  understanding  the  object  of  it,  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  their  edu- 
cation is,  to  instil  into  them  principles  of 
modesty  and  reserve ; and  they  are  not  long  in 
discovering  that  this  guardian  of  their  virtue 
is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  their  power. 
They  are,  moreover,  physically  weaker,  and 
more  dependent  than  men,  and  stand  more 
in  need  of  protection ; it  is  more  difficult  for 
them  to  change  their  society,  and  to  remove 
from  the  place  of  their  abode. 

At  a very  early  age,  generally  speaking, 
sensibility  to  the  moral  sanction  is  not  re- 
markably acute  : in  old  age  it  becomes  still 
more  obtuse.  Avarice,  the  only  passion  that 
is  fortified  by  age,  subdues  all  sense  of  shame. 

A weak  state  of  health,  morbid  irritability, 
any  bodily  defect,  any  natural  or  accidental 
infirmity,  are  circumstances  that  aggravate 
the  suffering  from  shame,  as  from  every  other 
calamity. 

Wealth,  considered  of  itself,  independently 
of  rank  and  education,  has  a tendency  to 
blunt  the  force  of  these  impressions.  A rich 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  change  his  re- 
sidence ; to  procure  fresh  connexions  and 
acquaintance,  and  by  the  help  of  money  to 
purchase  pleasures  for  which  other  people 
are  dependent  upon  good-will.  There  exists 
a disposition  to  respect  opulence  on  its  own 
account ; to  bestow  on  the  possessor  of  it 
gratuitous  services,  and,  above  all,  external 
professions  of  politeness  and  respect. 

Rank  is  a circumstance  that  augments  tlie 
sensibility  to  all  impressions  that  affect  the 
honour  ; but  the  rules  of  honour  and  morality 
are  not  always  calculated  upon  the  same 
scale:  the  higher  ranks  are,  however,  in  ge- 
neral, more  alive  to  the  influence  of  opinion 
than  the  inferior  classes. 

Profession  and  habitual  occupation  mate- 
rially affect  the  punishments  proceeding  from 
this  source.  In  some  classes  of  society,  the 
point  of  honour  is  at  the  very  highest  pitch, 
and  any  circumstance  by  which  it  is  affected 
produces  a more  acute  impression  than  any 
other  species  of  shame.  Courage,  among 
military  men,  is  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion : the  slightest  suspicion  of  cowardice 
exposes  them  to  perpetual  insults  : thence, 
upon  this  point,  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
among  men  who,  upon  other  points,  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  regardless  of  the  influence 
of  the  moral  sanction. 

The  middle  ranks  of  society  are  the  most 
virtuous : it  is  among  them  that  in  the  great- 
est number  of  points  the  principles  of  honour 


coincide  with  the  principles  of  utility  : it  is 
in  this  class  also  that  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  forfeiture  of  esteem  are  most 
sensibly  felt,  and  that  the  evil  consequences 
arising  from  the  loss  of  reputation  produce 
the  most  serious  ill  consequences. 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  among  men 
who  live  by  their  daily  labour,  sensibility  to 
honour  is  in  general  less  acute.  A day  la- 
bourer, if  he  be  industrious,  though  his  cha- 
racter be  not  unspotted,  will  be  at  no  loss  lor 
work.  His  companions  are  companions  of 
labour,  not  of  pleasure  : from  their  gratuitous 
services  he  has  little  to  expect,  and  as  little 
to  ask.  His  wants  are  confined  to  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  His  wife  and  his  children 
owe  him  obedience,  and  dare  not  withhold 
it.  The  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  domestic  authority  fill  up  the  short 
intervals  of  labour. 

3.  The  greatest  imperfection  attending  pu- 
nishments arising  from  the  moral  sanction,  is 
their  want  of  exemplarity.  Their  effect,  in 
this  respect,  is  less  than  that  of  any  of  the 
punishments  of  the  political  sanction.  When 
a man  is  exposed  to  suffering  from  loss  of 
reputation,  it  may  be  unknown  to  all  the 
world,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  may  he  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  his 
punishment,  and  to  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance.  But  these  are 
witnesses  only  of  a small  part  of  his  sufferings. 
They  perceive  that  he  is  treoted  with  indif- 
ference or  disdain ; they  ohserVe  that  he  does 
not  find  protection  or  confidence : but  all 
these  observations  are  transitory.  The  in- 
dividual, wounded  by  these  signs  of  coldness 
or  aversion,  shuns  the  company  of  the  authors 
or  the  witnesses  of  his  shame ; he  retires  to 
solitude,  where  he  suffers  in  secret;  and  the 
more  unhappy  he  is,  the  smaller  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  spectators  of  his  punishment. 

Punishments,  connected  with  the  moral 
sanction,  are  advantageous  with  reference  to 
nformalion.  When  a man  suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  a violation  of  the  established  rules 
of  morality,  he  can  only  refer  the  evil  he  ex- 
periences to  its  true  cause  : the  more  sensible 
he  is  to  shame,  the  more  he  will  fear  to  in- 
crease it:  he  will  become  either  more  prudent 
that  he  may  avoid  detection,  or  more  careful 
to  save  appearances ; or  he  will  in  future  sub- 
mit to  those  laws  which  he  has  been  unable 
to  break  without  suffering.  Public  opinion, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  cases,  is  not  im- 
placable. There  is  among  men  a reciprocal 
need  of  indulgence,  and  a levity  and  ease  in 
forgetting  instead  of  forgiving  faults,  when 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  not  renewed  by 
fresh  failures 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  disho- 
nourable actions  for  wmeh  there  is  neither 
appeal  or  pardon,  the  punishment  of  infamy 
acts  as  a discouragement,  and  not  as  a mo- 
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live  HP  r(.-t  pipii=ition.  Xerno  dujnitate  ptrdita 

'1  dis;M!va?itH;res  are  in  a measure  com- 
p.  ip'iiti'ii,  iUid  tiiis -iiiiclion  receives  a degree 
ol  lon  e wiiicli  is  often  wanting  in  the  politi- 
cal ^am•^ion,  from  the  cerlninO/  of  its  action. 
'J'here  is  no  olFonding  against  it  wth  impu- 
nity: ati  offence  against  one  of  the  laws  of 
l.ajnour,  arouses  all  its  guardians.  1 he  po- 
litical trihiinals  are  subjected  to  a regular 
lirocess;  they  cannot  pronounce  a decision 
without  proof,  and  proofs  are  often  defective. 
'1  11.;  Irihunal  of  public  opinion  possesses  more 
lilPiTfv  aipd  more  power:  it  is  liable  to  be 
uisjiist  in  its  decitfums,  but  tlieyare  never  de- 
hived  on  that  account;  they  can  be  reversed 
at  pleasure.  Trial  and  execution  proceed 
with  equal  steps,  without  delay  or  necessity 
for  pursuit.  There  are  everywhere  persons 
ready  to  juilge,  <ind  to  execute  the  judgment, 
'i  his  rriitunal  always  inclines  to  the  side  of 
severity:  its  judges  are  interested  by  their 
vanity  and  their  love  of  display  in  making  its 
decisions  severe  ; the  more  severe  they  ap- 
p(  ar,  the  more  they  (latter  themselves  with 
line  possession  of  the  good  esteem  of  others, 
'i'licy  seem  To  tliink  that  the  spoliation  of 
cae  chiPiactcr  forms  the  riches  of  another, 
'rims,  although  the  ])unisl)ments  of  the  moral 
sanction  are  indeterminate,  and  for  the  most 
part,  when  estimated  separately,  of  little 
weight,  yet  by  the  certainty  of  their  opera- 
tion, their  frequent  recurrence,  and  their  ac- 
cpimnlation,  from  the  luimher  of  tlmse  who 
liave  authoiity  to  inflict  them,  they  possess 
a degree  of  force  which  cannot  be  despised 
by  any  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  cha- 
racter, his  coiiditiim,  or  his  power. 

'I'he  power  exercised  by  the  moral  sanction 
varies  according  to  the  degree  of  civilization. 

In  civilized  society  there  are  many  sources 
of  enjoyment,  and  consequently  many  wants, 
which  can  he  supplied  only  from  considera- 
tions of  reciprocal  esteem:  he  who  loses  his 
reputation  is  consequently  exposed  to  ex- 
tended suffering  in  all  tlicse  points. 

'I’lie  exercise  of  I h is  sanction  is  also  favoured 
or  restrained  by  different  circumstances.  Un- 
der a popular  government,  it  is  carried  to 
the  highest  degree;  under  a despotic  govern- 
ment, it  is  reduced  almost  to  iiolhing. 

Easy  commuiiicati(»iis,  and  the  ready  cir- 
culation of  intelligence,  by  means  of  news- 
papers, augments  the  extent  of  this  tribunal, 
and  increases  the  submission  of  individuals  to 
the  empire  of  opinion. 

The  more  unaniinuiis  the  decisions  of  the 
moral  sanction,  the  greater  their  force.  Are 
its  decisions  dilfereiit  among  a great  number 
ol  (iilfereiit  sects  or  parties,  w'hether  religious 
or  political,  tliey  will  contradict  each  other. 
Virtue  and  vice  will  not  use  the  same  com- 
mon measure.  Places  of  refuge  will  be  found 
for  those  who  have  disgraced  themselves,  and 


the  deserter  from  one  sect  or  party  whl  fag 
enrolled  in  another. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FORFEITLllE  OF  REPUTATION. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  punishment  of 
infamy,  or  forfeiture  of  reputation.*  'fhe  na- 
ture of  this  punishment  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  di?cuss,  in  treating  of  the  moral 
sanction  from  wliicli  it  derivc>;  its  origin.  All 
that  remains  for  us  to  do  iu  this  place,  is  to 
state  the  various  conirivances  by  which  the 
political  magistrate  li:-us  gom‘  about  to  modify 
its  direction,  ami  to  augm  at  its  force. 

In  point  ot  diri^riion,  (lie  way  in  which  he 
influences  the  action  of  this  pimishinent  is 

* 'riimigh  infamy  is  the  more  common.  fi,r- 
feiture  of  reputation  is  the  more  conveoient  ex- 
pression of  the  two.  Iiifamy  is  a t_rm  which 
ajipears  I'orc' d,  when  appl  ed  to  ariy  other  tl’an 
very  high  degrees  of  tlie  ]Hiiiishment  in  ques- 
tion: the  phrase,  forfeiture  of  rej'iiiation,  is  ac- 
coiiimodatecl  to  one  degree  as  well  as  another ; for 
the  quantity  of  reputation  m ly  he  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  as  many  lots  or  degrees  as  there 
can  he  reason  for. 

The  turn  and  structure  of  language  having 
put  a man’s  reputation,  like  his  estate,  upon  the 
footing  of  his  possession <,  men  have  considered 
and  spoken  of  the  .subject  as  if  it  were  a qu.mtiiy 
alike  determinate,  and  as  if  a man  might  be  maile 
to  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  re[)utation  at  a single 
stroke,  as  he  may  the  whole  of  his  estate.  But 
that  this,  t!:ough  possible  in  the  latter  instance, 
is  impossible  in  the  formerj  will  presently  he 
seen,  by  tracing  u]>  these  hclitious  oS'jicts  of 
possession  to  t'  e real  objects  from  whence  tltey 
are  respectively  derived.  A man’s  estate  is  de- 
rived out  of  things  ; out  of  certain  deiermin..te 
allotments  of  things,  moveable  or  immoveable; 
or  if  any  part  of  it  be  derived  immediately  out  of 
psr.sons,  it  is  derived  out  of  the  services  of  a lew 
persons,  and  those  persons  (and  very  frequently 
those  services  due  from  each  person)  determinate 
and  certain.  But  a man’s  reputation  is  derived 
immediately  out  of  persons;  out  of  the  services 
of  persons ; out  of  any  services  of  any  jrersons 
whatsoever ; out  of  the  services  of  as  many  per- 
sons, be  they  who  they  may,  as  choose  to  render 
him  any.  This  is  a stock  which  the  political 
magistrate  can  never,  perhap.s,  by  any  one  opera- 
tion, nor  indeed  by  any  number  of  operations  of 
any  kind,  be  certain  of  exhausting ; much  less 
by  any  such  vague  and  feeble  operations  as  those 
are  by  which  an  offender  is  commonly  understood 
to  have  been  made  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  repu- 
fcition.  that  is,  the  punishment  of  infamy. 

If  tliere  be,  it  is  that  punishment  which,  if  the 
vulgar  tradition  is  to  be  depended  upon,  was  in- 
flicted by  Richard  I II.  on  Jane  Shore  — thedircct 
prohibiting  of  all  persons  from  rendering  to  the 
offender  any  kind  of  service.  But  this  is  but,  in 
other  words,  the  punishment  of  starving.  The 
same  punishment  has  sometimes  been  denounced 
in  other  countries,  where,  being  strictly  executed, 
it  has  been,  as  it  could  not  but  be,  attended  with 
that  effect.*  — 

* Case  of  the  Albigenses — See  Ra])in  (Mon> 

fort) See  Watson’s  Phil.  ‘2d. 
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>fciy  simple.  It  is  this  : by  annexing  it  to  the 
ct  minission  of  any  act  which"  by  prohibiting, 
hi  lias  constituted  an  offence. 

In  point  of  furce,  he  may  influence  it  by 
various  means. 

The  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done 
may  be  divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  legisla- 
tive or  executive.  1st,  It  may  be  done  by 
methods  simply  legislative,  without  any  of 
that  interference  wliich,  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary punishments,  is  necessary,  of  the  execu- 
tive power  : the  law  in  this  case  commits  to 
each  individual,  in  as  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, tlie  oflice  ol  judge  and  executioner. 
2(/,  But  in  this  c.ise,  as  in  any  other,  the 
law  may  carry  itself  into  execution  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  procedure  ; authorizing 
the  judge,  either  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, or  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of 
positive  law,  to  direct  and  animate  the  re- 
sentment of  the  community  at  large. 

By  tile  simple  exercise  of  the  legislative 
othce,  the  law  may  annex  to  any  mode  of 
conduct  a certain  quantity  of  disrepute,  in  the 
following  ways  : — 

1 . By  simply  prohibiting  any  mode  of  con- 
duct. although  no  political  penalty  be  also 
employed  to  enforce  tlie  prohibition.  This 
Ls  tlie  lowest  degree  in  which  the  political 
magistrate  can  be  instrumental  in  applying 
the  force  of  the  several  sanctions.  This 
sligiuest  exertion  of  the  force  of  the  moral 
sanction  is  inseparable,  we  see,  from  an  exer- 
tion of  that  of  the  iiolitical.  A few  words 
may  he  of  use  on  this  occasion,  to  show  to 
what  causes  it  is  owing  that  a certain  share 
of  the  former  of  these  forces  is  become,  as  it 
were,  appurtenant  to  the  other. 

•2.  If  no  political  penalty  is  denounced,  the 
community  find  in  this  circumstance  a stronger 
or  additional  reason  for  annexing  their  dises- 
teem  to  the  breach  of  it.  For  since  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  legislator,  as  it  is  to  every 
man,  that  no  rule  can  have  any  effect  with- 
out a motive  to  prompt  a man  to  observe  it, 
his  omitting  to  annex  any  other  penalty  is  na- 
turally understood  to  be  a kind  of  tacit  warn- 
ing to  the  community  at  large  to  take  the 
execution  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
All  he  does  in  such  case,  is  to  give  direction 
to  the  moral  sanction,  trusting  to  its  native 
force  for  the  execution  of  his  law. 

;1.  If  the  ordinance  be  accompanied  by  an 
express  exhortation  to  obey  it,  or,  what 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  if  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  delivered  savour  of  exhortation, 
this  is  another  and  more  express  declaration 
of  his  persuasion  of  the  utility  of  the  ordi- 
nance he  promulgates.  And  the  more  anxious 
he  is  that  it  should  meet  with  obedience,  the 
more  pernicious  [it  shows]  he  appears  to 
deem  the  conduct  of  aiiy  one  who  disobeys 
it,  or  at  least  the  more  convinced  he  show's 
himself  to  be,  that,  to  a certain  degree  at  least. 
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the  non-observance  of  it  would  be  pernicious 
to  the  community.* 

5.  A fifth  expedient,  by ‘which  the  moral 
sanction  is  called  upon  in  a manner  still  more 
express  to  enforce  a political  ordinance,  is  by 
censure  directly  levelled  at  him,  whosoever 
he  shall  prove  to  be,  that  shall  infringe  it. 
This  censure  may  be  levelled  at  the  offender 
either  immediately,  or  else  mediately,  by  be- 
ing immediately  pointed  at  the  offence,  f 

6.  A sixth  expedient  is  by  transferring,  or 

at  least  endeavouring  to  transfer,  upon  one 
offence,  the  measure  of  disrepute  that  natu- 
rally attends  upon  another.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  by  affecting  to  regard 
the  obnoxious  practice  in  question  as  an  evi- 
dence of  another  practice,  on  which  men  are 
already  in  the  habit  of  bestownng  a superior 
degree  of  disrepute.]:  It  is  plain  that  the 

cases  in  which  this  can  be  attempted  with 
any  prosjtect  of  success  must  necessarily  be 
limited.  To  warrant  the  itiferciice,  some 
ap|)earance  in  connexion,  however  siqierli- 
cial,  there  must  be  between  the  twoolfences. 
But  any  little  connexion,  however  slight,  is 
ordinarily  sufficient.  In  such  a case,  men 
in  general  are  not  apt  to  be  very  difficult 
with  regard  to  the  evidence.  The  vanity  of 
being  thou,-ht  sagacious,  the  pride  of  sitting 
in  judgment  and  condemning,  the  hope  of 
earning  a certain  measure  of  reputation  on 
the  score  of  virtue  at  an  easy  rate,  the  love 
of  novelty  and  paradox,  and  the  propensity 

* 3'his  anxiety  may  be  grounded  or  e.xcited, 
not  solely  by  a supposed  utility  of  the  law,  but 
in  some  degree  by  a supposed  proj)ensity  in  the 
people  to  disobey  it. 

T Of  terms  of  condemnation  applied  directly 
to  the  offenct,  the  improbe  factum  of  the  Lex 
Valeria  may  serve  for  an  example  : “ Valeria 
Lex,  quum  eum  qui  provocasset  virgis  ca?di 
securique  necari  voluisset,  siquis  ad  versus  ea 
fecisset,  nihil  ultra  quam  improht  factum  ad- 
jecit.” — Livv,  1.  10,  ch.  0. 

The  laws  of  Greece  and  Rome  afford  several 
examples,  where  for  different  offences  the  offen- 
der is  pronounced  infamous.  * 

]:  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  certain  laws 
of  Zaleucu.s,  the  Locrian  legislator,  pretended 
to  have  been  jireserved  (says  my  authority)  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  : “ Let  not  a free  woman  go 
forth  from  tlie  city  in  the  night,  un/css  when  she 
goes  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  gallant.  Let 
her  not  wear  rich  ornaments,  or  garments  inter- 
woven with  gold,  unless  she  be  a courtezan.”  — 
Princ.  of  Pen.  Law,  c.  2fi. 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  if  he  knew 
of  a woman’s  going  abroad  in  a lone  place  at  the 
unseasonable  hour  he  is  speaking  of,  the  legisla- 
tor should  take  it  for  granted  that  such  was  the 
errand  she  went  out  upon.  If  s!ie  dressed  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  particularly  the  busi- 
ness of  courtezans  to  dress,  he  should  take  for 
granted  her  being  of  that  stamp. 

» So  by  y Anne  c.  14,  § fi,  a loss  at  plav,  if 
prosecuted  on  that  statute,  is  to  be  declared  in« 
famous. — I'idc  ctiain  stat.  Ld,  6. 
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to  c.vacrgcration,  especially  on  the  unfavour- 
able <i'le,  second  the  aim  of  the  legislator. 

.So  much  for  the  ways  in  which  the  poli- 
tical magistrate  may  exert  an  inrtuence  over 
the  moral  sanction  by  the  bare  exercise  ot 
his  li;//isl(tli>:<;  powers  : we  now  come  to  the 
instances  in  which  he  requires  the  assistance 
of  the  executive. 

Of  alt  the  ex[)cdients  that  m.ay  be  classed 
under  this  h(!ad,  the  least  severe  is  that  of 
puhlirtOion  — the  making  public  the  fact  of 
the  olfence,  accompanied  with  a designation 
of  the  offender.  It  is  principally  in  point  of 
crfimf  that  a measure  of  this  sort  tends  to 
add  to  the  natural  /j'linitiim  of  disrepute  ; 
though  something  likewise  may  he  supposed 
to  he  cf)ntrihut(.'d  hy  it  in  point  of  intensity, 
on  account  <rf  the  certainty  which  it  gives  to 
men  s opini<iiis  of  the  delinquency  of  the  of- 
fender. Even  this  mode  of  proceeding,  mild 
as  it  may  ajqiear,  is  capahle  of  various  degiaies 
of  severity,  aecortling  to  the  various  degrees 
of  publicity  that  may  he  given  to  the  fact. 
It  may  be  registered  in  a written  instrument 
to  which  few  peojile  have  access  ; it  may  he 
registered  in  a written  instrument  to  wliich 
any  person  may  have  acce.ss.  It  may  be  no- 
tified by  proclamation,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
by  beat  of  drum.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  it  may  be  recorded  in  indelible  cha- 
racters, and  circulated  through  the  whole 
state.’  It  is  obvious,  that  the  discredit  re- 
flected by  this  expedient,  must  be  greater  or 
less  in  point  of  intensity,  as  the  offence  is 
esteemed  more  or  less  disreputable. 

The  censure  which  in  the  law  is  pro- 
nounced in  general  terms  upon  such  un- 
certain persons  as  may  chance  to  become 
offenders,  may,  upon  conviction,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  executive  power,  be  brought 
home  to,  and  personally  levelled  at  any  in- 
dividual offender.  And  this  may  be  done  in 
a manner  more  or  less  public,  and  either  in 
a settled  form  of  w-ords,  or  with  more  lati- 
tude in  a speech  ad  libitum,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  judge. f 

But  the  severest  expedient  for  inflicting 
infamy  is  that  which  consists  in  the  apjilying 
of  some  political  punishment,  which,  hy  its 
influence  on  the  imaginations  of  mankind,  is 
in  possession  of  the  power  of  producing  this 
effect.  This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the 
different  measures  of  infamy  that  stand  natu- 

" In  certain  offences  against  the  police,  — for 
instance,  in  selling  bread  by  shortweight,  — it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing,  where  the  degree  of 
delinquency  appears  to  be  considerable,  for  the 
magistrate  to  threaten  the  offender,  that  upon 
the  next  conviction  he  shall  be  advertised  in  the 
newspapers.  Such  a punishment  seems  to  be 
looked  upon  as  more  severe  than  the  fine  im- 
posed by  statute. 

t When  the  punishment  is  capital,  or  the 
sentence  discretionary,  it  is  common  with  us  in 
England  to  preface  it  with  tsuch  a speccli. 
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rally  annexed  to  the  sevetal  modes  of  punish- 
ment ; and  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we 
shall  find  reason  to  distinguish  certain  punish- 
nieiits  from  the  rest,  by  the  special  epithet  of 
infamous. 

A certain  degree  of  infamy  or  disrepute, 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  what  neces- 
sarily attends  on  every  kind  of  political  pu- 
nishment. But  there  are  some  that  reflect  a 
much  larger  portion  of  infamy  than  others. + 
These,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  stated  properly  by  that 
name. 

Upon  looking  over  the  list  of  punisliments, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  to  those  which  come 
under  the  name  of  corporal  punishments  that 
this  property  of  reflecting  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  infamy  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined. Pe(;uniary  puiiishineiits,  which  arc  the 
most  ootnmon,  are  attended  with  a less  de- 
gree of  infamy  than  any  other,  unless  it  he 
quiisi-itecuniary  punishments ; which  in  this 
respect,  as  in  most  others,  are  pretty  much 
upon  a par  with  pecuniary.  Next  to  tin  .sc 
come  the  several  modes  of  confinement ; 
among  which,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
yuasi  imprisonment  and  local  interdiction 
seem  the  mildest  in  this  respect;  next  to 
them,  banishment  and  imprisonment  the  se- 
verest. Of  specific  restraints  and  active  pu- 
nishments at  large,  they  are  so  various,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account.  In  general, 
they  seem  to  be  on  a footing  with  those 
punishments  that  are  mildest  in  this  respect, 
unless  where,  by  means  of  analogy,  they  are 
so  contrived  as  to  reflect  and  aggravate  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  infamy  of  the  otfenco.|| 
The  same  account  may  he  given  of  all  the 
other  kinds  of  forfeiture. 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishments  short 
of  death,  there  is  no  punishment  of  this  class 
but  is  understood  to  carry  with  it  a very  high 
degree  of  infamy.  The  degree  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  not  by  any  means  in  proportion  to 
the  organical  pain  or  inconveniences  that  arc 
rcs|)eetively  attendant  upon  those  punish- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  it  seems  as  if  the  less  the  quan- 
tity is  which  a punishment  imparts,  of  those 
or  any  other  kind  of  inconveniences,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  which  it  imports  of 

:}:  Aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  Roman 
lawyers  have  taken  a distinction  between  the  bi- 
famia  fucli  and  the  infamia  juris — the  natural 
infamy  resulting  from  the  offence,  and  the  artifi- 
cial infamy  produced  through  the  means  of  the 
punishment  by  the  law.  See  Heinecc.  Elementa 
J ur.  Civil.  Pand.  1.  3,  tit.  2,  § 399,  whose  expla- 
nation, however,  is  not  very  precise. 

II  Such  as  the  obligation  to  ask  pardon  — an 
instance  of  active  punishment:  the  forbearing  to 
carry  on  an  employment  which  the  offender  has 
exercised  fraudulently —an  instance  of  restrictive 
punishment : the  forbearing  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  party  injured — an  instance  of  am- 
bulatory confinement. 
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infamy.  The  reason  may  be,  that  since  it  is 
manifest  the  punishment  must  have  been  de- 
signed to  produce  suffering  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  less  it  seems  calculated  to  produce 
in  any  other  way,  the  more  manifest  it  is  that 
it  was  for  this  purpose  it  was  made  choice  of. 
Accordingly,  in  regard  to  punishments  to 
which  the  highest  degrees  of  infamy  arc  un- 
derstood to  be  annexed,  one  can  scarcely  find 
any  other  suffering  which  they  produce.  This 
is  the  case  with  several  species  of  transient 
disablement;  such  as  the  punishments  of  the 
stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  carc.an : and  with 
several  species  of  transient  as  well  as  of 
perpetual  disfigurement ; such  as  ignomi- 
nious dresses  and  stigmatization.  According- 
ly, these  modes  of  punishment  are  all  of  them 
regarded  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  so 
many  ways  of  inflicting  infamy.  Infamy  thus 
produced  by  corporal  punishments,  may  be 
styled  corporal  ignominy  or  infamy. 

According  as  the  corporal  punishment  that 
is  made  choice  of,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
the  infamy,  is  temporary  or  perpetual,  the 
infamy  itself  may  be  distinguished  into  tem- 
porary and  indelible.  Thus  the  infamy  pro- 
duced by  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the 
carcan,  is  but  temporary  ; that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  indelible  stigma  is  perpetual. 
Not  hut  that  any  kind  of  infamy,  howsoever 
inflicted  or  contracted,  may  chance  to  prove 
perpetual  ; since  the  idea  of  the  offence,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  ot  the  pu- 
nishment, may  very  well  chance  to  remain 
more  or  h“ss  fresh  in  men's  minds  to  the  end 
of  the  delinquent’s  life:  but  w'hen  it  is  pro- 
duced by  an  indelible  stigma,  it  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  continue  so  long  as  the  mark 
remains,  whatsoever  happens  to  him  : where- 
soever he  goes,  and  how  long  soever  he  lives, 
he  hears  about  him  the  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

Mutilation  and  the  severer  kinds  ot  simple 
afflictive  punishments,  discolourment,  disfi- 
gurement, and  disablement,  are  all  attended 
likewise  with  a very  intense  degree  of  in- 
famy ; that  is,  in  as  far  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  them  are  known  to  be  produced  on 
purpose  iji  the  way  of  punishment.  But  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  sorts  of  punishment 
that  come  under  the  three  latter  heads,  as 
the  effects  of  them  are,  upon  the  face  of 
them,  no  other  than  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  accident,  they  are  therefore  the  less 
certain  of  producing  the  effect  of  infamy. 
The  infamy  produced  by  these  punishments 
IS,  in  point  of  duration,  of  a mixed  nature, 
as  it  were,  between  temporary  and  i^erpe- 
tual.  At  the  time  of  the  execution,  it  stands 
upon  a par  in  this  respect  with  the  pillort’  or 
the  stocks,  with  whipping  or  any  other  kind 
of  simple  afflictive  [)uni>hments : after  that 
time,  it  is  greater  than  what  is  produced  by 
any  of  these  punishments,  because  the  visible 
consequences  still  continue  : it  is  not,  how- 


ever, so  great  as  what  is  produced  bv  stig- 
matization, because  it  does  not  of  itself,  like 
that  galling  punishment,  make  known  the 
guilt  of  the  delinquent  to  strangers  at  the 
first  glance. 

Nearly  allied  to  corporal  infamy  are  two 
other  species  of  infamy,  which,  as  they  derive 
their  influence  altogether  from  that  which  is 
possessed  by  corporal  infamy,  may  be  styled 
quasi-corporal.  The  one  is  inflicted  by  aa 
application  made,  instead  of  to  a man’s  body, 
to  some  object,  the  idea  of  which,  by  the 
principle  of  association,  has  the  effect  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  a pu- 
nishment applied  actually  to  the  body  itself. 
This,  inasmuch  as  it  operates  by  the  force  of 
symbols  or  emblems,  may  be  styled  symboli- 
cal or  emblematical  corporal  infamy.*  The 
other  is  inflicted  by  a punishment  applied, 
indeed,  to  the  body,  but  not  till  after  it  has 

ceased  to  be  susceptible  of  punishment I 

mean,  not  till  after  death  : this  may  be  styled 
posthumous  or  post-obitory  corporal  infamy.f 

To  the  head  of  forfeiture  of  reputation, 
must  be  referred  a forfeiture  of  a very  par- 
ticular kind  — forfeiture  of  credibility  ; that 
is,  in  effect,  forfeiture  of  so  much  of  a man’s 
reputation  as  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  his 
veracity.  The  effect  of  this  punishment  (a.s 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  into  effect)  is  to  cause 
people  to  bestow  on  the  delinquent  that  share 
of  ill-will  which  they  are  naturally  disposed 
to  bear  to  a man  \vhose  word  they  look  upon 
as  not  being  to  be  depended  upon  for  true. 

This  punishment  is  a remarkable  instance 
of  the  empire  attempted,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  be  exercised  by  the  political  magistrate 
over  the  moral  sanction.  Application  is  made 


* Among  the  ancient  Persian.s,  in  some  cases, 
when  the  criminal  was  of  high  rank,  instead  of 
whipping  the  man  himself,  it  was  the  custom  to 
whip  his  clothes.  To  this  head  may  also  he  re- 
ferred the  custom  which  prevails  in  France  and 
other  nations  upon  the  continent  of  executing 
criminals  in  effigy.  The  feigned  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  effigy  is  commonly,  I suppose, 
the  same  that  would  have  been  really  inflicted 
upon  the  man’s  person  for  the  same  oflbnce  ; nor 
is  it  usual,  I believe,  to  employ  thi.s  punishmeiU 
where  the  delinquent  is  forthcoming. 

In  Portugal,  several  of  the  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  the  late  king’s  life 
were  punished  in  this  manner. 

f To  this  head  may  be  referred  a part  of  the 
punishment  in  use  in  England  for  high  trea- 
son, according  to  the  common  law  ; the  taking 
out  and  burning  of  the  entrails,  the  cutting  off 
the  head,  aud  the  dividing  the  body  into  four 
quarters,  which  are  disposed  of  at  the  King’s 
iilcasure.  2 Hawkins,  4411. 

By  an  English  statute,  in  cases  of  murder,  the 
judge  is  enjoined  to  ordgr  the  body  (alter  the 
criminal  has  been  put  to  death  liy  hanging)  to 
be  publicly  dissected,  and  is  empowered  to  order 
it  to  be  hung  in  chains,  as  the  phrase  is  ; winch 
is  practised  by  suspending  it  from  a gibbet  in  an 
iron  frame. 
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to  tliL'  exefutors  of  tluit  sanrtion,  that  is,  the 
piihiic  at  large,*  to  bestow  on  the  delinquent 
not  !-o  much  of  their  discsteem  in  general, 
nor  yet  so  much  of  their  disestoem  as  they 
are  di'[)osed  to  annex  to  some  particular  of- 
fence of  which  he  has  been  found  guilty,  but 
such  a sliare  as  they  are  disposed  to  annex 
to  another  otfence  of  which  he  has  not  been 
proved  guilty,  and  which,  unless  by  accident, 
has  fio  connexion  with  that  ot  which  he  has 
actually  been  proved  guilty. 

The’method,  too,  which  is  taken  to  inflict 
this  punishment,  is  equally  remarkable.  It 
is  inflicted,  not  by  any  restraint  or  other  pu- 
nishment applied  to  the  delinquent,  but  by  a 
restraint  laid  upon  another  person  — a judge  ; 
or  by  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  of  any 
kiml  whatsoever,  thrown  (as  the  case  may 
require)  upon  any  person  whatsoever.  The 
judge  is  forbidden  to  interrogate  him,  or  to 
permit  him  to  be  interrogated  as  a witness 
in  any  cause,  as  also  to  |)ay  any  regard,  on 
any  such  occasion,  to  any  instrument  purport- 
ing to  contain  his  written  attestation.  The 
party  who  may  have  stood  in  need  of  his 
evidence,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  li- 
berty, or  fortune  ; or  the  public,  who  may 
have  stood  in  need  of  it  to  warrant  the  pu- 
nishment, and  guard  itself  against  the  enter- 
prises of  another,  perhaps  more  atrocious, 
criminal,  are  precluded  from  that  benefit. 

I know  not  of  any  instance  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  clear  that  a man  has  been  made 
to  incur  this  singular  kind  of  forfeiture  in  the 
express  view  of  punishment.  In  all  the  cases 
in  whii  h it  has  been  adopted,  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  the  restraint  which  itimports 
may  have  been  imposed  in  no  other  view  than 
that  of  improving  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
guiding  the  judge  against  error  in  his  decision 
upon  the  questions  of  fact  brought  before 
him. 

JJe  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
English  law  it  stands  annexed,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  offences  which  have  not  the  re- 
motest connexion  with  the  veracity  or  men- 
dacity of  the  offender.* 

To  this  head  also  must  be  referred  the 
[uinishiiient  of  forfeiture  of  rank,  otherwise 
emit  led  degradation.  For  the  purpose  of 
understanding  this  modification  of  ignomi- 
nious punishment,  reputation  must  be  dis- 
tinguished into  natural  or  ordinary,  and  fac- 

• For  instance,  to  high  treason,  or  the  adhe- 
rence to  tlie  unsuccessful  side  in  a competition 
for  tl;e  t rown  : to  homicide  committed  in  re- 
venge, on  a sudden  quarrel,  or  in  the  course  of 
a duel,  by  consent : to  rape,  and  other  irregula- 
rities of  the  venereal  apjietite.  This,  however, 
seems  to  proceeil  not  so  much  from  design  as 
from  inattention  in  the  authors  of  our  common 
law ; ami  is  one  of  the  many  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous consequen  es  that  follow  from  the 
lumping  together  offences  of  the  most  lietero- 
gciuoua  natures  under  ti\e  name  of  felonies. 
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j titious  or  extraordinary.  Ey  mtlmal  sh..ie 
of  reputation  and  good-will,  I mean  that 
which  each  man  possesses  in  virtue  of  his 
own  personal  conduct  and  behaviour : bv 
factitious,  1 mean  that  extraordinary  share  (if 
these  possessions  which,  independently  of  a 
man's  personal  conduct,  is  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  institution  and  contrivance  of  the  po- 
litical magistrate. 

'I’his  kind  of  factitious  reputation  is  com- 
monly annexed  to  office  or  employment ; but 
it  sometimes  exists  by  itself.  Tliis  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  England,  with  the  ranks 
of  gentlemen,  esquire,  knight,  and  haronct, 
and  the  ranks  derived  from  academical  de- 
grees. 

Rank  may  be  conferred  either  by  custom 
or  by  authority.  When  derived  from  custom, 
it  is  annexed  either  to  family  or  to  occupa- 
tion : when  derived  from  authority,  it  is  an- 
nexed to  the  person.  But  whether  it  were 
conferred  by  authority  or  no,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  authority  to  diminish  tl.e  reputation 
belonging  to  it,  if  not  wholly  to  take  it  away. 
A sentence  of  a judge,  degrading  a man  from 
the  rank  of  gentleman,  cannot  cause  a man 
not  to  have  been  born  of  a lather  that  was  a 
gentleman,  but  it  may  divest  him  of  a greater 
or  less  share  of  that  respect  which  men  were 
disposed  before  to  pay  him  on  that  account. 

As  to  the  mode  of  inflicting  degradation, 
it  may  be  inflicted  by  any  process  tliat  serves 
to  express  the  will  of  the  magistrate,  that 
the  deliiuiuont  be  no  longer  considered  as 
possessing  the  rank  in  question,  with  or 
without  corporal  ignominy. 

Degradation,  did  it  answer  precisely  to  the 
definition  given  of  it,  when  it  is  styled  for- 
feiture of  rank,  should  take  away  from  a man 
that  precise  quantity  of  reputation,  and  con- 
sequently of  good  offices,  and  consequently 
of  happiness,  for  which  he  stands  indebted 
to  his  rank.  But  as  these  quantities  are  in- 
capable of  being  measured,  or  even  estimated 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  the 
punishment  of  degradation  can  never  with 
any  certainty  be  made  to  answer  precisely  to 
such  definition.  It  seems  probable,  that  a 
man  who  has  once  been  possessed  of  a cer- 
tain rank,  can  never  be  totally  deprived  of 
all  the  reputation,  respect,  and  good  offices 
that  are  commonly  rendered  to  that  rank ; 
the  imaginations  of  mankind  are  too  stubborn 
to  yield  instant  and  perfect  obedience  to  the 
nod  of  power.  It  seems  probable,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  condition  of  a man  who  has 
undergone  a degradation  of  rank,  is  thereby 
commonly  rendered  worse  upon  the  whole 
than  if  he  bad  never  been  pos.sessed  ol  it ; 
because,  in  general,  simply  not  to  possess,  is 
not  so  bad  as,  having  possessed,  to  lose.  '1  o 
speak  with  more  precision,  it  should  seem 
that  the  characteristic  pain  of  the  moral  sanc- 
tion produced  by  such  a punishment,  is  in 
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general  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
such  of  the  casual  benefits  of  that  sanction 
as  the  punishment  fails  to  take  away. 

It  is  common  enough  to  speak  of  a total 
loss  of  reputation  ; and  some  jurists  speak  of 
such  a loss  as  if  it  could  easily  be,  and  were 
frequently  incurred.  But  such  a notion  is  not 
compatible  ^vith  any  precise  idea  of  the  im- 
port of  that  term.  To  understand  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  conceive  in  idea  a certain 
average  or  mean  quantity  of  reputation  equal 
to  zero,  from  whence  degrees  of  good  repu- 
tation may  be  reckoned  on  one  side,  and  of 
bad  reputation  on  the  other.  This  mean 
quantity  of  reputation,  or  good-will,  call  that 
which  any  given  member  of  the  community 
may  be  deemed  to  possess,  who  has  no  rank, 
and  who  either  has  neither  merits  nor  de- 
merits, if  such  a human  being  be  conceivable, 
or  rather,  whose  merits  stand  e.xactly  upon  a 
level  with  his  demerits.  All  above  this  ave- 
rage quantity  may  be  styled  yood  reputation, 
all  below  it  bad  reputation.  In  one  sense, 
then,  a total  forfeiture  of  reputation  shouhi 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  a total  forfei- 
ture of  good  reputation,  as  thus  defined.  Now 
then,  accoi  ding  to  this  account  of  the  matter, 
a total  forfeiture  of  reputation  would  be  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  very  possible,  and 
indeed  must  be  very  frequent.  But  it  is  plain 
that  this  is  not  what  the  jurists,  nor  imieed 
what  persons  in  general,  in  speaking  of  a 
total  forfeiture  of  reputation,  have  in  view. 
For  all  that  this  would  amount  to,  would  be 
the  reducing  the  delinquent  to  a level  with 
a man  of  ordinary  merit  and  condition  : it 
W'ould  not  put  his  reputation  upon  so  low  a 
footing  as  that  to  which  a man  of  ordinary 
merit  and  reputation  would  be  reduced  by 
the  slightest  instance  of  moial  or  political 
delinquency.  What  they  have  in  view  is  the 
acquisition,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  of  a cer- 
tain share  of  ill  reputation,  the  quantity  of 
which  they  view  in  a confused  manner,  as  if 
it  were  determinate,  and  consisted  of  all  the 
ill  reputation  a man  could  possibly  acquire. 
But  this,  it  is  plain,  it  never  can  do,  at  least 
in  the  cases  to  which  they  apply  it.  For  they 
speak  of  such  an  event  as  if  it  could  be,  and 
commonly  were,  the  effect  of  a single  instance 
of  delimiuency ; for  instance,  a robbery  or 
ordinary  murder.  This,  it  is  plain,  it  can 
never  be,  unless  it  should  be  maintained  that 
an  act  of  parricide,  for  example,  would  not 
make  a man  worse  looked  upon  than  he  was 
before,  after  having  committed  only  a rob- 
bery or  ordinary  murder.  It  is  plain  that  the 
maximum  of  bad,  as  well  as  that  ot  good  re- 
putation, is  an  infinite  quantity,  and  that  in 
this  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  within  the 
sphi  re  of  real  life  as  a total  forfeiture  of  re- 
putation. 


§ 2.  Simple  Ignominious  Punishments 
examined. 

I _ The  infliction  of  ignominious  punishment 
IS  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public  — an 
invitation  to  the  people  to  treat  the  offender 
with  contempt,  to  withdraw  from  him  their 
esteem.  It  is  (to  speak  in  figurative  lan- 
guage) a bill  drawn  upon  the  people  for  so 
much  of  their  ill-will  as  they  shall  Ihink  pro- 
per to  bestow.  If  they  look  upon  him  in  a 
less  favourable  light  than  they  would  other- 
wise, the  draft  is  honoured  : if  they  do  not, 
it  is  protested,  and  the  charge  is  very  apt  to 
fall  upon  the  drawer.  Ignominious  i)unish- 
ments  are  like  those  engines  which  are  apt 
to  recoil,  and  often  wound  the  hand  that  uu- 
adroitly  uses  them. 

But  if  skilfully  managed,  what  important 
services  may  they  not  be  made  to  render ! 
The  legislator,  by  calling  in  to  his  aid,  and 
trusting  to  the  moral  sanction,  increases  its 
power  and  the  extent  of  its  influejice  : and 
w'hen  he  declares  that  the  loss  of  honour  is 
to  be  considered  as  a severe  punishment,  he 
gives  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  an  addi- 
tional value.* 

1.  This  species  of  punishment,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  without  some  commodious  pro- 
perties : it  is  variable  in  quantity,  from  the 
paternal  admonition  of  the  judge,  to  a high 
degree  of  infamy.  Accompanied  with  more 
or  less  publicity,  with  various  circum.stances 
of  disgrace  and  humiliation,  the  legislator 
may  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  offence,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  age,  rank,  sex,  and 
profession.  Every  station  in  life  will,  ior 
this  purpose,  afford  facilities  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  in  particular  the  military. 

In  point  of  variability,  punishments  of  (his 
kind  have  an  advantage  over  every  other 
mode  of  punishment.  This  quality  is  desi- 
rable in  a mode  of  punishment,  that  it  may 
be  ca[)a'de  of  being  made  to  bear  a due  pro- 
portion to  every  olfence  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed. With  regard  to  idl  other  kinds  ot 
punishments  that  are  constituted  solely  by 
the  law,  the  proportion  must  be  settled  by 
the  law;  whereas  this  mode  has  a tendency 
to  fall  into  that  projtortion  of  itself.  '1  he 
magistrate  pronounces  — the  people  execute. 
The  people,  that  is,  as  many  of  the  people 
as  think  pro[)er : they  execute  it,  that  is,  in 
whatever  proportion  they  think  proper.  The 
malignity  towards  the  delinquent  is  in  ge- 
neral proportionate  to  the  malignancy  of  Ins 
offence.  It  is  not,  however,  like  cor[)Orai 
punishment,  caj)able  of  being  universally  aji- 
[)lied  to  all  offences.  In  many  rases,  an  of- 
fence mav  be  productive  of  real  mischief,  but 
a mischief  w hi<;h  the  people,  the  executioners 

• See  Traite's  de  Legislation,  tom.  iii.  c.  17. 
Einpioi  du  Mobile  de  i’llor.neur. 
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of  this  mode  of  punishment,  are  not  qualified 
to  perceive.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  pre- 
sently. 

2.  In  point  of  exemplarili/,  this  mode  of 
piinisliinent  cannot  be  excelled.  Whatever  it 
is  that  a man  suifers  by  the  juiblication  of  his 
oifence,  whether  by  degradation  or  by  being 
subject  to  ignominious  exjiosiire,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  suffers  it  from  the  infamy  at- 
tached to  his  character  under  the  sanction  of 
the  legislator. 

;3.  In  point  of  fnii/nliii/,  it  is  advantageous 
enough.  The  mischief  aiiprehended  from  the 
ill-will  annexed  to  a disrefuitable  act,  bears, 
I suppose,  at  least  as  high  a ratio  to  the 
eventual  mischief,  as  the  mischief  appre- 
hended from  any  other  mode  of  punishment 
does  to  the  eventual. 

4.  In  jioint  of  jxipulurili/  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. For  what  objection  can  the  people 
have  to  a man's  being  punished  in  this  man- 
ner, when  all  that  is  done  to  him  is  the  giving 
them  notice  that  within  the  bounds  which 
tin-  law  allows,  they  themselves  may  punish 
him  as  they  please  — when  they  themselves 
are  both  judges  and  executioners? 

5.  They  are  remissi/ile.  An  erroneous  sen- 
tence may  be  annulled.  A greater  degree  of 
notoriety  may  be  given  to  the  justification, 
than  accompanied  the  condemnation.  The 
stain  that  had  been  thus  affixed  on  his  cha- 
racter will  not  only  be  comjiletely  effaced, 
but  the  supposed  offender,  from  the  unjust 
persecution  that  he  will  have  undergone,  will 
become  a general  object  of  sympathy,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  inflicting  the  punishment. 

What  is  more,  even  though  justly  inflicted, 
»ic  patient,  by  the  stimulus  he  will  have  re- 
Vei  ved,  may  be  excited  to  exertions  to  recover 
the  esteem  he  has  lost,  and  to  earn  fresh  ho- 
nours to  hide  his  disgrace.  In  the  army  it 
has  happened  that  whole  bodies  of  troops, 
after  having  been  stigmatized  by  their  officers, 
have  atoned  for  their  offence  by  distinguished 
acts  of  valour,  and  have  received  the  highest 
marks  of  honour. 

Tliis  advantage  is  not  possessed  by  igno- 
minious corporal  punishments:  the  stain  that 
they  leave  is  indelible ; and  unless  the  patient 
expatriates  himself,  his  lost  reputation  is  irre- 
coverable. 

Having  thus  stated  the  properties  that  be- 
long to  punishments  of  this  kind,  we  proceed 
to  notice  a difficulty  which  arises  in  their 
application,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  them. 
The  legislator  cannot  at  pleasure  attach  to 
any  given  species  of  offence  the  degree  of 
infamy  that  he  may  be  desirous  of  affixing 
to  it.  There  are  some  classes  of  offences 
really  detrimental  to  the  country,  such,  for 
example,  as  election  bribery  and  smuggling, 
lor  the  punishing  of  which  the  legislator  has 
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no  means  of  pressing  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  into  the  service.  Upon  other  points 
the  popular  sentiments  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  legislature:  there  are  others, 
on  which  they  are  wavering,  neutral,  or  too 
feeble  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  case  of  duel- 
ling may  serve  as  an  example. 

“ So  far,”  says  Rousseau,  “ is  the  censo- 
rial tribunal  from  leading  the  public  opinion, 
it  follows  it : and  when  it  departs  from  it,  its 
decisions  are  vain  and  nu,uitory.”* 

He  it  so  : but  what  follows  from  this  ? Is 
it  that  the  legislator  is  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  erroneous  popular  no- 
tions? No:  this  would  be  to  quit  the  helm, 
while  the  vessel  was  surrounded  with  rocks. 
Ilis  greatest  difficulty  will  consist  in  con- 
ciliating the  public  ojiinion,  in  correcting  it 
when  erroneous,  and  in  giving  it  that  bent 
which  shall  be  most  favourable  to  produce 
obedience  to  his  mandates. 

The  legislator  is  in  an  eminent  degree  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  guiding  public  opinion. 
The  power  with  which  he  is  invested  gives 
to  his  instructions,  whenever  he  may  be- 
stow them,  far  greater  weight  than  would  be 
attributed  to  them  if  falling  from  a private 
individual.  The  public,  generally  speaking, 
presumes  that  the  Government  has  at  its 
command,  more  completely  than  any  private 
man,  the  requisite  sources  of  information.  It 
is  presumed  also,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  its  interest  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  is  unbiassed  by  per- 
sonal interest,  which  is  so  apt  to  misguide  the 
opinion  of  individuals.  If  things  go  on  un- 
prosperously,  the  responsible  agents  become 
subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  |)ubli  • ; 
if  prosperously,  they  have  the  credit  and  the 
advantage.  Of  this,  people  in  gencrtil  have 
a confused  notion,  and  it  is  the  ground  of 
their  confidence. 

In  extirpating  prejudices  that  appear  to 
him  to  be  mischievous,  the  legislator  has  the 
means  of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  He  may  form  institutions  which,  with- 
out inculcating  doctrines  in  direct  repugnance 
to  received  opinions,  may  indirectly  attack 
them.  Instead  of  planting  against  them  a 
battery,  he  may  sink  a mine  beneath  them, 
the  effect  of  winch  will  be  infallible. 

The  legislator  is  clothed  not  only  with 
political,  but  with  moral  power.  It  is  what 
is  commonly  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
sideration, respect,  confidence.  There  are 
not  wanting  instances  in  which,  by  means  of 
such  instruments,  the  most  important  effects 
have  been  produced. 

A certain  degree  of  infamy,  it  is  obvious, 
must  naturally  result  upon  a conviction  for 
any  offence  which  the  community  are  accus- 
tomed to  mark  wdth  their  displeasure : thus 
much  results  from  the  bare  conviction,  in- 

• Contrat  Social,  liv.  iv.  c.  7. 
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deed  from  tlie  bare  detection,  ■without  any 
express  designation  of  the  magistrate.  The 
only  way,  therefore,  in  which  the  magistrate 
can  produce  any  additional  degree  of  infamy 

— I mean  all  along  pure  and  simple  infamy 

is  by  taking  extraordinary  measures  to  make 
public  the  fact  of  the  offence.  In  this  way 
it  is  only  in  point  of  extent  that  the  magis- 
trate adds  to  the  actual  portion  of  infamy 
that  flows  from  the  offence. 

In  point  of  intensity,  there  is  but  one  way- 
in  which  the  law  can  contribute  anything  to 
the  infliction  of  simple  infamy.  This  is  by 
bestowing  on  the  act  in  question  some  oppro- 
brious appellation  — some  epithet,  calculated 
to  express  ill-will  or  contempt  on  the  part  of 
him  who  uses  it.  Thus,  a legislator  of  an- 
cient Rome  (in  a passage  of  Eivyq  quoted  by 
the  Author  of  Principles  of  Penal  Law,*) 
after  descri  ling  a particular  mode  of  offence, 
is  said  to  have  done  nothing  more  towards 
punishing  it,  than  by  subjoining  these  words, 
improbe  factum.  Here  the  legislator  begins 
the  song  of  obloquy,  expecting  that  the  people 
will  follow  in  chorus.  The  delinquent  is  to 
be  pelted  with  invectives,  and  the  legislator 
begins  and  casts  tl;c  first  stone. 

Hut  when  the  object  of  the  legislator  is  to 
conciliate  the  public  opinion,  and  especially 
when  that  opinion  is  opposite  to  the  one  he 
would  establish,  he  must  address  himself  to 
their  reason. 

1 hope  it  wall  not  be  supposed  that,  under 
the  name  of  reasons,  1 have  here  in  view 
those  effusions  of  legislative  babbling — those 
old-womanish  aphorisms,  mocking  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  people,  degrading  the  dignity 
of  the  legislature,  which  stuff  up  and  disgrace 
the  preambles  of  ourstatute-books:  “ Where- 
as it  has  been  found  inconvenient  — Whereas 
great  mischiefs  have  arisen,” — as  if  it  were 
endurable  that  a legislator  should  prohibit  a 
practice  which  ho  did  not  think  inconve- 
nient,” which  he  did  ant  think  “mischievous,” 
and  as  if,  without  his  saying  as  much,  the 
people  would  not  give  him  credit  for  \vishing 
that  it  might  be  believed  he  thought  it. 

Of  what  sort,  then,  should  the  reasons  be, 
which  the  legislator  ought  to  employ  to  back 
and  justify  an  epithet  of  reproach  ? They 
should  be  such  as  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
particular  way  in  which  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion is  thought  liable  to  do  mischief ; and  by 
that  means  point  out  the  analogy  there  is 
between  that  practice,  and  those  other  prac- 
tices, more  obviously,  but  perhaps  not  more 
intensely  mischievous,  to  which  the  people 
are  already  disposed  to  annex  their  disappro- 
bation. Such  reasons,  it  reasons  are  to  be 
given,  should  be  simple  and  significant,  that 
they  may  instruct — energetic,  that  they  may 
strike— short,  that  they  may  be  remembered. 


Take  the  following  as  an  example  in  the 
case  of  smuggling  i—W/osoeuer  deals  with 
smugglers,  let  him  be  infamous.  Be  who  bugs 
uncustomed  goods,  defrauds  the  public  of  the 
value  of  the  duty.  By  him  the  public  purse 
suffers  as  much  as  if  he  had  stolen  the  same 
sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  who  de- 
frauds the  public  purse,  defrauds  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community. '\ 

As  the  legislator  may  lay  the  hand  of  re- 
proach upon  him  who  counteracts  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  so  niay  he  take  it  off  from 
him  who  forwards  them.  Such  is  the  in- 
former— a sort  of  man  on  whose  name  the 
short-sightedness  and  prejudice  of  the  people, 
inflamed  by  the  laws  themselves,  have  most 
undeservedly  cast  an  odium.  The  informer’s 
law  might  be  prefaced  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

It  is  the  artifice  of  bad  men  to  seek  to  draw 
contempt  upon  tJtem  who,  by  executing  the 
laws,  would  be  a check  upon  their  misdeeds. 
If  the  law  is  just,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  in- 
former is  the  enemy  of  no  man,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  that  man  is  an  enemy  to  the  rest.  In 
proportion  as  a man  loves  his  country,  he  will 
be  active  in  bringing  to  justice  all  those  who, 
by  the  breach  of  the  laws,  entrench  on  its  pro- 
sperity. 

It  will  he  remarked,  that  in  this  new  part 
of  the  law  — in  this  struggle  to  be  made 
against  the  errors  of  the  moral  sanction  — 
there  is  work  for  the  dramatist  as  well  as  the 
legislator,  or  else,  that  the  politician  should 
add  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  dramatist 
to  all  the  information  of  the  lawyer.  ’I  hus 
wrote  the  legislators  of  ancient  days  — ineii 
who  spoke  the  significant  and  enchanting 
language  of  Ancient  Greece.  Poetry  was 
invited  to  the  aid  of  law.  No  man  had  ever 
yet  thought  of  addressing  the  people  in  tlie 
barbarous  language  tliat  disgraces  our  sta- 
tute-book, where  the  will  of  the  legislator 
is  drowned  in  a sea  of  words.  Habited  in  a 
Gothic  accoutremoit  of  antiquated  phra^'i^ 
useless  repetitions,  incomiilete  specifications, 
entangled  and  never-ending  sentences,  he 
may  merely,  from  incomprehensibility,  ins|)ii  e 


t 1 say  (he  public  pur.se— I do  not  say  tho 
public  simply.  Far  from  the  pen  of  the  legisl  i- 
lor  he  that  stale  .sophistry  of  dccl.uming  mor;'- 
lizers,  which  consists  in  giving  to  one  specie.s  of 
misbehaviour  the  name  and  reiuo-ach  of  anotlier 
species  of  a higher  class,  conlouncling  in  men’s 
minds  the  characters  of  vice  and  virtue.  Pure 
from  all  taint  of  falsehood  should  the  legislator 
k.ep  his  pen ; nor  think  to  promote  the  cause  of 
utility  ami  truth  by  means  which  only  tyranny 
and  imposture  csin  stand  in  need  of.  In  what  1 
have  said  above,  there  is  nothing  but  wltat  is 
rigorously  and  simjdy  true.  Hut  it  ■'vero  not 
true  to  say  that  a thel't  iqion  the  public  were  as 
mischievous  as  a theft  upon  an  individual : tvc'iii 
this  there  results  no  alarm,  and  the  more  tl:u 
loss  is  divided,  the  light. r it  falls  upon  eaclu 
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terror,  but  eannot  command  respect.  It  may  I 
DO  matter  of  astonishment,  why  the  arbiters 
tif  our  life  and  of  our  property,  instead  of  j 
disporting  tlieinselvcs  in  this  grotesque  and 
abject  garb,  cannot  express  themselves  with 
clearness,  with  dignity,  and  with  precision  : 
the  best  laws  would  be  disfigured  if  clothed 
in  such  language. 

“ In  a moderate  and  virtuous  government,” 
says  an  elegant  and  admired  writer,  “ the  idea 
of  shame  will  follow  the  finger  of  law.” 

Ves,  so  as  his  finger  be  not  so  employed 
as  to  counteract  and  irritate  the  determined 
alfections  of  the  people.  lie  goes  on  and 
savs,  “ Whatever  species  of  punishment  is 
pointed  out  as  infamous,  will  have  the  elfect 
of  infamy.”  True,  whatever  is  appointed  by 
the  legislator  as  a mark  to  signify  his  having 
annexed  Ins  disapinadiation  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  conduct,  will  have  this  efi'ect : it 
will  make  the  people  sensible  that  he  wishes 
to  be  ihowjht  to  disapprove  of  that  mode  of 
conduct ; in  most  c.ises,  that  he  docs  really 
disapprove  of  it.  13ut  to  say,  that  whatever 
the  legislature  professes  to  disapprove  of,  the  | 
people  will  disapprove  of  too,  is,  I doubt,  go- 
ing a degree  too  far. 

We  may  direct  his  attention  to  an  instance 
of  an  otfence  which,  under  as  moderate  and 
virtuous  a government,  I dare  believe  (all 
])rejudices  apart,)  as  ever  yet  existcfl,  laws 
have  rendered  penal,  magistrates  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  infamous,  by  a punish- 
ment which  in  general  marks  the  patient  with 
infamy,  hut  which  no  laws,  no  magistrates, 
no  punishments,  will  in  this  country  ever 
render  infamous.  I mean  state-libelling. 

The  offence  of  libelling,  as  marked  out  by 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  this  : it  is 
the  publishing,  respecting  any  man,  anything 
that  he  does  not  like.  This  being  the  otfence 
of  libelling  in  general,  the  offence  of  state- 
libelling  is  the  publishing,  respecting  a man 
in  power,  anything  which  he  docs  not  like. 

A libel  is  either  criminalive  or  vituperative. 
By  criminative,  1 mean  such  an  one  as  charges 
a man  with  having  done  a specific  act  (de- 
terminable by  time  and  place,)  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  made  punishable  by  law. 
By  vituperative,  simply  vituperative,  I mean 
such  an  one  as,  without  charging  a man  with 
any  specific  fact,  does  no  more  than  intimate, 
in  terms  more  or  less  forcible,  the  disappro- 
bation in  which  the  libeller  holds  the  general 
conduct  or  character  of  the  party  libelled. 
Such  are  all  those  epithets  of  vague  reproach, 
— liar,  fool,  knave,  wicked  profligate,  aban- 
doned man,  and  so  forth  ; together  with  all 
those  compositions  which,  in  the  compass  of  a 
line,  or  of  a volume,  intimate  the  same  thing. 
A criminative  libel,  therefore,  is  one  thing  : 
a vituperative  is  another.  The  law  knows 
not  of  these  terms  ; but  it  acknowledges  the 
distinction  they  are  here  intended  to  express. 
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Of  these  two,  a libel  of  the  criminative 
kind  admits,  we  may  observe,  of  another 
much  more  confined  and  determinate  defini- 
tion : a vituperative  libel  will  admit  of  no 
other  than  that  which  is  given  above. 

Now  then,  so  it  is,  that  for  a libel  simply 
vituperative,  against  a private  person,  the  law 
will  not  let  a man  be  punished  by  what  is 
called  an  action  to  the  [irofit  of  the  party, 
unless  it  be  under  particular  circumstances, 
which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  dwell  upon. 
But  by  imprisonment,  or  to  the  profit  of  the 
crown,  by  what  is  called  an  indictment,  or 
more  csiiecially  what  is  called  an  information, 
it  will  let  him  be  punished  at  the  caprice, 
(for  no  rules  are  or  can  be  laid  down  to  guide 
discretion) — at  the  caprice,  I say,  and  fancy 
of  the  judges.  For  a libel  of  the  criminati'.  e 
kind,  against  a private  person,  the  law  will 
not  let  a man  be  [umished,  if  the  libeller  can 
prove  his  charge  to  be  a true  one.  But  for 
a libel  against  a man  in  power,  criminative 
or  vituperative,  true  or  false,  moderate  or 
immoderate,  it  makes  a man  punislialile  at 
all  events,  without  distinction.  If  it  be  true, 
it  is  so  much  the  worse:  judges,  thinking  to 
confound  reasoning  by  paradox,  have  not 
scrupled  to  hazard  this  atrocious  absurdity. 
Tlie  judges  of  antiquity  broached  it  long  ago; 
succeeding  judges  have  adhered  to  it;  pre- 
sent judges,  whose  discernment  cannot  but 
have  detected  it  — present  judges,  as  if  borne 
down  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  authorities, 
recognise  it,  .and  it  triumphs  to  this  hour. 

This  being  the  case,  he  who  blames  the 
proceedings  of  a man  in  power,  justly  or 
unjustly,  is  a libeller : the  more  justly,  the 
worse  libeller.  But  for  blaming  the  proceed- 
ings of  men  in  power,  and  as  they  think  justly, 
never  will  the  people  of  this  country  look 
uiion  a man  as  infamous.  Lawyers  may  ha- 
rangue, juries  may  convict ; but  neither  those 
juries,  nor  even  those  lawyers,  will  in  their 
hearts  look  upon  him  as  1111111110113.* 

The  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  this 
is,  that  the  legislator  ought  never  directly  to 
oppose  the  public  opinion  by  his  measures, 
by  endeavouring  to  fix  a stain  of  ignominy 
upon  an  act  of  the  description  of  those  in 
question,  which  are  eriually  liable  to  originate 

* In  lyiifii  Dr.  Shcbbeiire,  was  pilloried  * for 
writing  a libel  against  the  then  King,  under  a 
Whig  administration.  He  stood  in  triumph: 
the  pco))le  entertained  him  with  applause.  At 
anotlur  time,  J.  Williams,  bookseller,  wa.s  pil- 
loried for  publishing  a libel  against  his  IMaje-sty 
George  the  Third^  under  an  administration 
charged  with  Toryism  ; the  people  made  a col- 
Icetion  for  him.  At  another  time,  W.  Beckford, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  replied  extempore,  in 
an  unprecedented  and  affrontiye  manner,  to  a 
speech  from  the  throne:  the  citizens  put  up  his 
statue  in  Guildhall.  Shame  did  not  then,  I 
think,  follow  the  linger  of  the  law. 

« 2 Bur.  792. 
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in  the  most  virtuous  as  in  the  most  vicious 
motives,  and  which  consequently  escape  ge- 
neral reprobation. 

But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  in  a very  e.\- 
tensive  class  of  cases,  an  argument  addressed 
to  the  understandings  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  would,  if  properly  applied,  have  some 
considerable  effect,  as  well  as  an  argument 
addressed  to  their  fears.  If  he  thought  the 
experiment  worth  trying,  the  legislator  might 
do  something  by  the  opinion  of  his  probity 
and  his  wisdom,  and  not  be  forced  to  do 
everything  by  the  terror  of  his  power.  As 
he  creates  the  political  sanction,  so  he  might 
lead  the  moral.  The  people,  even  in  this 
country,  are  by  no  means  ill-disposed  to  ima- 
gine great  knowledge  where  they  behold  great 
power.  A few  kind  words,  such  as  the  heart 
of  a good  legislator  will  furnish  without  effort, 
will,  if  the  substance  of  the  law  be  not  at 
variance  with  them,  be  enough  to  dispose  the 
people  to  be  not  uncharitable  in  their  opinion 
of  his  benevolence. 

Not  that  the  legislator  in  our  days,  and  in 
those  countries  which,  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, one  has  principally  in  view,  ought 
to  expect  to  possess  altogether  tire  same  in- 
fluence over  the  moral  sanction  as  was  exer- 
cised by  the  legislators  of  such  small  states 
as  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  first 
dawnings  of  society.  The  most  prominent 
reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  monarchi- 
cal governments  it  is  birth,  and  not  any  per- 
sonal qualifications,  that  fix  a man  in  this 
oflicc.  It  is  rare  that  the  person  in  whose 
name  laws  arc  issued,  is  the  person  who  is 
believed  to  make  them.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  laws,  and  another  to  touch  them  with 
a sceptre. 

The  Catherines  and  Gustavuses  govern, 
and  are  seen  to  do  so.  Other  princes  are 
either  openly  governed,  or,  locking  up  their 
bosoms  from  the  people,  reign  as  it  were  by 
stealth. 

In  a mixed  government  like  our’s,  where 
the  sovereign  is  a body,  he  has  no  personal 
character.  lie  shows  himself  to  the  people 
only  in  his  compositions,  which  are  all  that 
is  known  of  him.  By  those  writings  he  may 
doubtless  give  some  idea  of  his  character.  But 
as  his  person  is  in  a manner  fictitious  and  in- 
visible, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  idea 
of  his  character  should  make  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  had  the  idea  of  this  or  that 
person  to  connect  it  witli. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece,  the  business 
of  legislation  stood  upon  a very  different  foot- 
ing. The  Zaleucuses,  the  Solons,  the  Ly- 
ciirguscs,  were  the  most  popular  men  in  their 
respective  stfitcs.  It  was  from  their  popu- 
larity, and  nothing  else,  that  they  derived 
their  title.  They  were  philosophers  and  mo- 
ralists, as  well  as  legislators  : their  laws  bad 
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as  much  of  instruction  in  them  as  of  coercion ; 
as  much  of  lectures  as  of  commands.  The 
respect  of  the  people  had  already  placed  the 
power  of  the  moral  sanction  in  their  hands, 
before  they  were  invested  with  the  means  of 
giving  direction  to  the  political.  Members 
of  a small  state,  the  people  of  which  lived 
as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  they  were 
better  known  to  the  whole  people  for  whom 
they  made  laws,  than  with  us  a Member  or- 
dinarily is  by  the  people  of  the  county  he  is 
chosen  for. 

In  those  days,  men  seem  to  have  been  more 
under  the  government  of  opinion  than  at  pre- 
sent. Tlie  word  of  this  or  that  man,  whom 
they  knew  and  reverenced,  would  go  further 
with  them  than  at  present.  Not  that  their 
passions,  as  it  should  seem,  were  more  obse- 
quious to  reason  ; but  their  reason  was  more 
obsequious  to  the  reason  of  a single  man.  A 
little  learning,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  gleaned 
from  foreign  nations,  gave  a man  an  advan- 
tage over  the  rest,  whicdi  no  possible  supe- 
riority of  learning  could  give  a man  at  present. 
Ipse  dixit  is  an  expression  that  took  its  rise 
from  the  blind  obsequiousness  of  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  and  not  uncharacteristic  of  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  those  who  pretended 
to  make  any  use  of  their  thinking  faculty 
throughout  ancient  Greece.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PECUNIAUY  FORFEITURES. 

\Vf,  now  come  to  consider  the  several  kinds 
of  Forfeitures ; and,  first,  the  sorts  of  forfei- 

* Let  me  be  permitted  here  to  illustrate  what 
has  been  said  of  the  power  possessed  by  ancient 
legislators,  by  a modern  example,  borrowed 
from  what  to  some  persons  will  appear  a frivo- 
lous sutyect,  and  certainly  from  a frivolous  per. 
son.  The  legislator  in  question  was  a master  of 
ceremonies.  "For  a long  series  of  ye.:rs,  by  the 
aiuliority  of  opinion,  Nash,  commonly  called 
lirau  Nash,  regulated  at  Bath  the  condiu  t of 
the  comjiany  assembled  at  that  place  during  the 
season  : sovereign  arliiler  and  director  of  all 
points  pertaining  to  the  custom  and  etiquette  of 
the  place,  of  the  order  in  wliich  balls,  concerts, 
&c.  wire  to  succeed  each  other.  IJow  did  he  go 
to  work  ? “ Lei  such  a 1 lung  be  done,”  said  the 
legislator  of  the  Bath  Assemblies.  “ Lei  nci 
such  a thing  he  done.”  “ Lei  such  an  Assemhhf 
iukc place  on  such  a dap:  Hint  it  begin  at  such  ait 
hour,  that  it  finish  at  such  an  hour,"  &c.  iSc-. 
Setting  aside  the  extreme  disparity  of  the  object, 
the  rescnililaiicc  is  striking  between  these  ordi- 
nances of  fashion,  and  such  laws  of  antiquity  as 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  There  were  no 
punishments,  properly  so  called.  The  company 
assembling  met  there,  confiding  in  his  iirudence 
and  experience  in  the  concerns  he  had  to  regu- 
late, put  into  his  hands  a certain  quantity  of  the 
power  of  the  moral  sanction,  and  the  public  voice 
was  le  .dy  to  be  raised  against  the  infractors  of 
his  rules  ; and  laws  the  weakest  in  appearance, 
were  most  strictly  obeyed. 
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ture  that  bear  the  name  of  pecuniary  and 
yua.si-peciiniary : forfeiture  of  money,  and 
what  is  exchangeable  for  money. 

A pecuniary  forfeiture  is  incurred  when  a 
man  is,  by  a judicial  sentence,  compelled  to 
pay  a sum  of  money  to  another,  or,  as  it  is 
in  some  cases  called,  a fine. 

As  to  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  law  to  inflict  a punishment  of  this  sort, 
they  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  simplest  course  is  to  take  a sum  of 
money,  to  the  amount  in  question,  out  of  the 
physical  possession  of  the  delinquent,  and 
transfer  it  into  the  physical  posses.sion  of 
the  person  who  is  to  receive  it ; after  which, 
were  he  to  meddle  again  with  the  money  so 
taken,  he  would  be  punished  just  as  if  he  had 
meddled  with  any  other  parcel  of  money  that 
never  was  in  his  possession.  This  course  can 
only  be  taken  when  it  happens  to  be  known 
that  the  delinquent  has  such  a sum  in  his  pos- 
session, and  where  it  lies.  But  this  is  seldom 
the  case. 

2.  'I’he  next  and  more  common  expedient 
is  to  take  such  and  such  a quantity  of  what 
other  corporal  effects  he  may  have  in  his 
physical  possession,  as,  if  sold,  will  produce 
the  sum  in  question,  and  to  make  sale  of 
them  accordingly,  and  bestow  the  produce 
as  before. 

3.  Another  expedient  is,  to  make  use  of 
compulsive  means  to  oblige  him  to  produce 
the  sum  himself.  These  means  \\dll  be  either, 
IsL  The  subjecting  him  to  a present  punish- 
ment, to  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
the  thing  required ; or,  2d,  The  threatening 
liim  with  some  future  punishment,  to  he  ap- 
plied at  such  or  such  a time,  in  case  of  his  not 
having  done  by  tliat  time  the  thing  required. 

4.  A fourth  expedient  is,  to  take  such 
property  of  his,  whether  in  money  or  other 
effects,  or  whereof,  though  the  legal  right  to 
them,  or  in  a certain  sense  the  legal  posses- 
sion of  them,  is  in  him,  the  physical  possession 
is  in  other  peo[)le.  As  the  existence  of  such 
legal  right,  and  the  place  where  the  effects 
in  question  are  deposited,  are  circumstances 
that  can  seldom  be  known  but  by  his  means, 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  compulsion 
to  him,  to  oblige  him  to  give  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

Of  these  four  expedients,  the  first  and 
second  commonly  go  together,  and  are  put 
in  practice  indiscriminately  at  one  and  the 
same  operation.  The  officer  to  whom  the  busi- 
ness is  entrusted,  if  he  finds  money  enough, 
takes  money  ; if  not,  he  takes  other  effects  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  first,  then,  may, 
in  future,  be  considered  as  included  under  the 
second. 

In  England,  the  second  and  the  third  have 
both  of  them  been  in  pi  actice  from  time  im- 
memorial ; not  indiscriminately,  however,  but 
according  to  the  name  that  has  been  given  1 
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to  the  punishment  by  which  the  money  has 
been  exacted.  When  this  punishment  has 
been  called  a fine,  the  third  method  has  been 
exclusively  employed : when  it  has  been  called 
damages,  the  second  and  third  have  been 
employed  together — not,  indeed,  in  their  full 
force,  but  under  certain  restrictions,  too  par- 
ticular to  be  here  insisted  on. 

The  fourth  is  comparatively  of  late  inven- 
tion. It  was  first  applied  to  traders  by  one 
one  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  has  since  been 
extended  by  the  insolvent  acts  to  persons  at 
large,  where  the  obligation  they  are  under  to 
pay  money  bears  the  name  of  debt.  Such  is 
the  case  in  many  instances  where  that  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  with  a view  to  punishment. 

§ 2.  Pecuniary  Forfeitures  examined. 

1.  As  to  the  evils  produced  by  a punish- 
ment of  this  kind,  they  are  all  reducible  to 
the  pain  of  privation  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  so  much  money.* 

2.  Pecuniary  forfeiture  shares  until  penal 
servitude  in  the  striking  advantage  of  being 
convertible  to  profit. 

The  quuitity  of  profit  is  not  limited  in 
this  case  as  in  that.  U his  is  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence ; and  this  it  is  that  adapts  it  parti- 
cularly to  the  purpose  of  compensation. 

3.  In  respect  of  equality,  it  is  not  less  ad- 
vantageous. No  punishment  can  be  made  to 
sit  more  equally  than  this  can  be  made  to  sit 
on  different  individuals;  so  as  the  quantum 
of  it  be  proportioned  to  the  means  which  the 
delinquent  has  of  bearing  it.  For  money 
(that  is,  the  ratio  of  a given  sum  of  money 
to  the  total  sum  of  a man’s  capital)  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  the  most  accurate  mea- 
sure of  the  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  a man 
can  be  made  to  receive.  The  pleasures  which 
two  men  will  be  deprived  of,  by  being  made 
to  lose  each  a given  part  (suppose  a tenth) 
of  their  respective  fortunes,  will  in  specie 
perliaps  be  very  different  ; but  this  does  not 
hinder  but  tliat,  on  taking  into  the  account 
quantity  on  the  one  hand,  and  actual  expec- 
tations and  probable  burthens  on  the  other, 
they  may  be  the  same  : they  will  be  the  same 
as  nearly  as  any  two  quantities  can  be  made 
to  be  so  by  any  rule  of  measuring.  It  is  from 
his  money  that  a man  derives  the  main  part 
of  his  pleasures ; the  only  part  that  lies  open 
to  estimation.  ’I'he  supposition  we  are  forced 
to  follow  is,  that  the  quantities  of  pleasure 
men  are  capable  of  purchasing  with  their  re- 
spective capitals  are  respectively  equal.  This 
supposition  is,  it  must  be  supposed,  very 
loose  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  because  the 
quantity  of  a man’s  capital  is  subject  to  in- 
finite fluctuations,  and  because  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  a richer  man  is  apt  to 
be  happier,  upon  an  average,  than  a poorer 


• See  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch,  3. 
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man.  It  is,  however,  after  all,  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  any  other  general  suppositions  that 
for  the  purpose  in  question  can  be  made. 

4.  In  point  of  variability,  it  is  evident 
nothing  can  excel  thi.  mode  of  punishment, 
as  far  as  it  extends.  It  commences  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  scale.  In  this  respect  it 
has  greatly  the  advantage  over  corporal  pu- 
nishments, which  are  always  complicated  with 
a certain  degree  of  infamy ; while  in  the  in- 
stance of  pecuniary  punishments,  no  other 
infamy  is  produced  than  what  is  necessarily 
attached  to  the  offence. 

5.  In  respect  of  frugality.  Pecuniary  pu- 
nishment, e pecially  when  the  relative  quan- 
tum of  it  is  great,  is  liable  to  a disadvantage 
which  balances  in  some  degree  against  the 
advantage  which  it  has  of  being  convertible 
to  protit.  Along  with  the  delinquent,  other 
parties  aho  are  innocent  are  exposed  to  suf- 
fer; to  wit,  whatever  persons  were  comprised 
within  the  circle  of  his  dependents.  This 
suffering  is  not  the  mere  pain  of  sympathy, 
grounded  on  the  observation  of  his  suffering: 
if  it  were,  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
making  mention  of  it  as  belonging  in  a more 
especial  manner  to  the  present  mode  of  pu- 
nishment. It  is  an  ori.  in  tl  pain,  produced 
by  a consciousness  of  the  loss  tvhich  they 
themselves  are  likely  to  incur  by  the  impo- 
verishment of  their  principal.  This  evil,  again, 
is  not  a mere  negative  evil ; the  evil  which 
consists  in  the  not  being  to  have  the  comforts 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impoverish- 
ment, they  would  have  had.  If  it  were,  there 
could  be  no  more  reason  for  taking  it  into 
the  account  on  this  occasion,  than  the  pain 
of  sympathy ; for,  w'hatever  it  be,  it  is  ba- 
lanced, and  that  exactly,  by  the  pleasure  that 
goes  to  those  persons,  whosoever  they  be,  to 
whose  profit  the  money  is  applied.  The 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  use  of  that  money 
is  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  the 
operation  : it  only  changes  hands.  The  pain, 
then,  that  is  peculiar  to  this  species  of  punish- 
ment, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  pain 
of  disappointment  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  expectations  which  the  parties 
in  question  had  been  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain, of  continuing  to  participate  in  the  fortune 
of  their  principal,  in  a measure  proportioned 
to  that  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  participate  in  it. 

6.  In  point  of  cxemplarity,  it  has  nothing 
in  particular  to  boast  of.  At  the  execution  of 
it,  no  spectacle  is  exhibited : the  transfer  of 
a sum  of  money  on  this  account  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
payment.  It  is  not  furnished  wnth  any^of 
those  symbolical  helps  to  exemplarity  which 
belong  to  most  punishments  of  the  corpoial 
kind.  Upon  the  face  of  the  description,  the 
exemplarity  it  possesses  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantum  of  it ; that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 
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the  quantum  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  capital 
of  him  whom  it  is  to  affect. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  it  is 
particularly  deficient  in  this  article : this  is 
when  it  is  laid  on  under  the  shape  of  costs. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  law,  nothing  occurs 
from  whence  any  adequate  idea  can  be  drawm 
of  what  eventually  turns  out  to  be  the  quan- 
tum of  the  punishment. 

7.  In  point  of  remissibility,  it  is  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  advantageous.  Under  no  other 
mode  of  punishment  can  reparation  be  made 
for  an  unjust  sentence  with  equal  facility. 

8.  In  point  of  popularity,  this  punishment 
exceeds  every  other.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
any  consequence  against  which  some  objec- 
tion or  other  of  the  popular  cast  has  not  been 
made. 

9.  In  point  of  quantity,  pecuniary  forfei- 
tures are  susceptible  of  varieties  which  may 
have  considerable  influence  on  their  effects. 

The  quantum  of  such  a forfeiture,  as  in- 
flicted by  statute  or  common  law,  may  be 
either  discretionary  or  indeterminate  ; or  if 
determinate,  it  may  be  either  limited  or  fixed : 
and  in  either  case,  it  may  be  determined 
either  absolutely  or  by  reference.  In  the 
latter  case,  with  regard  to  the  standards  by 
wdiich  it  is  determined,  it  would  manifestly 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  set  any  bounds  to 
their  variety.  The  circumstances  most  com- 
monly made  choice  of  for  this  purpose  are  — 
1.  The  profit  of  the  offence  ; 2.  The  value  of 
the  thing  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
offence  ; 3.  The  amount  of  the  injury;  4.  The 
fortune  of  the  offender. 

In  England,  a punishment  of  this  kind  is 
known  in  different  cases  by  different  names, 
w'hich  have  nothing  to  do  wdth  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  (that  is,  of  the  suffering)  it- 
self, nor  essentially  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  inflicted.  They  are  taken  only  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  produce  of  the  punishment  is  dis- 
posed of. 

When  this  produce  is  given  to  the  king  or 
his  grantee,  the  punishment  being  left  un- 
limited by  the  legislature,  after  the  quantum 
of  it  has  been  settled  by  a judge,  it  is  called 
Fine. 

When,  after  being  limited  by  the  legisla- 
ture, it  has  been  settled  by  the  judge,  the 
name  employed  to  denote  it  by,  howsoever 
applied,  has  commonly  been  the  general  term 
of  Forfeiture. 

WTen  the  quantum  of  it  has  been  left  un- 
limited by  the  legislature,  and  the  produce 
of  it  given  to  a party  injured  by  the  offence, 
the  punishment  is  called  Damages.  ,n  this 
case,  the  settling  of  the  quantum  has  gene- 
rally been  committed  to  a jury. 

§ 3.  Of  Quasi-pecuniary  Forfeitures. 

By  quasi-pecuniary  forfeitures,  I mean  the 
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forfeitures  of  any  kind  of  property  that  is  not 
nionev,  but  is  of  such  a nature  a.s  admits  ot 
its  licing  exchanged  for  money. 

The  enumeration  of  the  different  species 
of  property  belongs  more  to  a treatise  upon 
civil  law,  than  to  a work  upon  piinisliments. 
As  many  species  of  property,  so  many  species 
of  forfeiture. 

'Pile  observations  we  have  made  upon  pe- 
cuniary punishments  may  in  general  be  ap- 
plied to  fjuasi-pecuniary  puni.shment.s.  '1  he 
evil  produced  by  their  indietion  may  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  pecuniary  value  lost; 
hut  there  Is  one  exception  to  be  made  with 
re.-'pect  to  objects  possessing  a value  in  affec- 
tion. An  eiiuivaleiit  in  money  will  not  re 
present  any  of  the  pleasures  attached  to  these 
olijccts.  The  loss  of  patrimonial  lands,  of 
the  liousc  which  has  passed  from  father  to 
son  in  the  same  family,  ouglit  not  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  price  for  which  those  lands  or 
that  house  would  sell. 

Punishments  of  this  kind  are  in  general 
more  exemplary  than  pecuniaiw  punishments. 
The  confiscation  of  lands,  of  a manor,  for  in- 
stance, more  visibly  bears  the  marks  of  a pu- 
nishment, attracts  the  attention  of  a greater 
number  of  persons,  than  a fine  of  the  same 
or  of  a greater  value.  The  fact  of  the  pos- 
session is  a fact  knowm  through  all  the  dis- 
trict— a fact  of  which  the  recollection  must 
he  recalled  by  a thousand  circumstances,  and 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation. 

'lliese  considerations  open  a vast  field  for 
reflection,  upon  the  use  of  confiscations  of 
territorial  property,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  equivocal  crimes  called  rebellions  or 
civil  wars.  'Pliey  perpetuate  recollections 
which  ought  to  be  effaced.  We  shall  recur 
to  tins  subject  when  we  speak  of  Punish- 
ments misplaced Book  IV. 


CTIAP'rER  V. 

rORFEITUKE  OF  CONDITION. 

W’UF.N  the  property  under  consideration  con- 
sists of  a real  tangible  entity,  as  a bouse  or 
lands,  it  presents  itself  under  its  most  simple 
and  intelligible  shape:  but  when  it  is  of  an 
incorporeal  nature,  it  can  only  he  designated 
by  abstract  terms;  and  to  explain  those  terms 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those  real 
entities  from  which  tliose  fictitious  entities 
derive  their  name  and  tneir  signification.  In 
order  to  explain  the  nature  of  any  particular 
condition  in  life,  for  example  that  of  hus- 
band, it  is  necessary  to  state  the  right  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  law,  over  the  person, 
the  property,  and  the  services  of  an  existent 
being — the  woman  to  whom  he  is  married. 
To  explain  the  nature  of  rank,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  rights  that  it  confers 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  a certain  title, 
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of  being  habited  in  a particular  manner,  of 
being  entitled  to  priority  upon  certain  occa- 
sion.? ; in  short,  to  eiyoy  such  honours  as  are 
attached  to  the  particular  rank  in  question 
So  far  the  effect  produced  is  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  law.  As  to  the  honour  itself, 
which  is  the  source  of  their  value,  it  depends 
upon  the  moral  sanction.  It  is,  however,  a 
species  of  property.  A man  invested  with  a 
certain  rank  is  entitled  to  receive  from  per- 
sons at  large  unexigihle  services,  services  of 
respect,  and  which  will  be  generally  rendered 
to  him  in  consideration  of  his  rank. 

In  respect  of  ojjices  — public  olTices — wo 
may  point  out  the  power  possessed  bv  the 
person  bolding  them  over  bis  subordinates,  the 
emoluments  that  are  attached  to  ibcni,  and 
tiu;  uncxi;'i!)le  services  that  may  result  from 
tiie  possession  of  them;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
nefits resulting  from  the  disposition  that  may 
be  supposed  to  lie  felt  by  fiersons  at  large  to 
render  services  to  a man  placed  in  an  oilicial 
station. 

By  the  same  process  we  may  explain  the 
nature  of  all  rights;  for  example,  the  right 
of  voting  in  a parliamentary  election.  Every 
person  in  possession  of  this  right  has  the 
lu'ivilcgc  of  giving  a vote,  by  which  he 
inflnenees  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be 
vested  with  a particular  specic.s  of  power. 
'I'lie  value  of  this  interest,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  consists  principally  in 
giving  the  elector  a ceitain  power  over  the 
cuididatc  and  his  friends.  An  honest  and 
independent  exercise  of  this  right  is  a mean.? 
of  acquiring  reputation.  'I'o  generous  and 
benevolent  minds  there  also  accrues  from  it 
a pleasure  of  sympathy,  founded  on  the  pros- 
pect of  public  happiness,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  influence  that  the  choice  of  a virtuous 
and  enlightened  candidate  may  have  upon  the 
public  welfare. 

The  value  of  a condition  in  life,  of  a right, 
of  a privilege,  being  explained  to  consist  in 
power,  profit,  and  reputation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  pleasures  resulting  from  the  possession 
of  it,  we  are  in  possession  of  all  tlie  neces- 
sary elements  for  estimating  tlie  evil  accruing 
from  their  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  punishment  occasioned  by  their 
forfeiture. 

To  give  ati  analytical  view  of  all  the  mo- 
difications of  which  property  is  susceptible, 
and  every  species  of  forfeiture  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed,  would  be  a work  of  almost 
endless  labour.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
here  with  giving  a few  examples,  beginning 
with, 

§ 1 . The  Matrimonial  Condition. 

The  evils  liable  to  be  experienced  by  the 
husband  from  the  forfeiture  of  this  condi- 
tion, consist  in  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  be- 
longing to  it. 
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1.  The  pleasures  which  are  the  principal 
objects  in  the  institution  of  marriage,  may 
be  divided  into  — \st.  Pleasures  of  sense; 
and  2d,  Pleasures  proceeding  from  the  per- 
ception of  an  agreeable  object,  which  depends 
partly  on  the  senses,  and  partly  on  the  ima- 
gination. 

2.  The  innumerable  minor  pleasures  of  all 
kinds  resulting  from  those  inexigible  services 
which  belong  to  a husband’s  authority.  Not- 
withstanding their  variety,  they  may  be  all 
of  them  comprised  under  the  head  of  plea- 
sures of  possession. 

3.  The  pleasures  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  property  derived  from  the  wnfe : these 
belong  to  the  same  head  as  the  preceding. 

4.  Where  the  wife  has  separate  property, 
over  which  a power  of  disposal  is  reserved 
to  her,  pleasure  resulting  from  the  hope  of 
becoming  possessed  of  this  part  of  her  pro- 
perty. Pleasure  of  expectation  founded  on 
the  pleasures  derivable  from  the  possession 
of  wealth. 

5.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  per- 
suasion of  being  beloved — this  affection  pro- 
ducing a variety  of  uncompellable  services, 
which  have  all  the  charms  of  appearing  to  be 
as  spontaneous  as  those  that  aie  the  result  of 
friendship.  These  pleasures  may  be  referred 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  sanction. 

6.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  good 
repute  of  the  wife,  which  is  reflected  upon  the 
husband,  and  which  has  a natural  tendency, 
as  honour  derived  from  any  other  source,  to 
conciliate  to  him  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
persons  in  general.  This  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  moral  s;inc- 
tion. 

7.  The  pleasure  of  witnessing  her  happi- 
ness, and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  he 
is  most  instrumental  in  producing.  This  is 
the  pleasure  of  benevolence  or  good-will. 

8.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  several 
uncompellable  services  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  which  he  has  become  a mem- 
ber. This  'may  be  referred  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  moral  sanction. 

9.  The  pleasure  of  power,  considered  ge- 
nerally, independently  of  any  particular  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it,  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested, in  virtue  of  the  exclusive  controiil  he 
possesses  over  the  fund  for  reward  and  pu- 
nishment. This  may  be  referred  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination. 

10.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  condi- 
tion of  father.  This  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  in  considering  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  forfeiture  of  the  condition  of  father. 

This  same  catalogue,  with  such  slight  va- 
riations as  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
making,  is  applicable  to  the  condition  of  wife. 

The  task  of  coolly  analyzing  and  classify- 
ing  feelings  of  this  nature  may  appear  tedious, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary,  if  we  w'ould 


estimate  the  amount  cf  evil  resulting  from 
the  loss  of  this  condition. 

§ 2.  77ie  Paternal  Condition. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  forfeiture  of 
the  condition  of  father  may  be  referred  most 
of  them  to  the  loss  of  the  following  plea- 
sures : — 

1.  The  pleasures  derived  from  the  ima- 
gining his  own  existence  perpetuated  in  that 
of  his  child.  This  is  a pleasure  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

2.  The  pleasure  of  having  at  his  command, 
during  the  child’s  minority,  the  services  that 
he  may  be  in  a condition  to  render.  This  is 
a pleasure  of  power. 

3.  The  pleasure  of  employing,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done  without  diminution,  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  this  child.  This  is  a pleasure 
referable  to  two  sources — that  of  father,  and 
of  guardian  (of  which  presently.) 

4.  I'he  pleasure  of  filial  affection  — a plea- 
sure of  the  moral  sanction. 

5.  Tlie  pleasure  reflected  upon  him  by  the 
good  repute  of  his  child.  This  also  is  a plea- 
sure of  the  moral  sanction. 

6.  The  pleasure  of  advancing  the  happiness 
of  his  child  — pleasure  of  bene  volence  or  good- 
will. 

7.  The  pleasure  derived  from  the  several  in- 
exigible services  that  he  msy  hope  to  receive 
from  the  connexions  that  his  son,  as  he  grows 
up,  may  form  in  the  world  — pleasure  of  the 
moral  sanction. 

8.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  senti- 
ment of  paternal  pow'er.  This  is  a pleasure 
of  the  imagination. 

9.  In  some  cases,  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  expectation  of  becoming  possessed  of  the 
whole  or  a part  of  the  property  the  child  may 
have  acquired,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  such  property.  Pleasure,  in 
the  one  case,  of  expectation  founded  on  the 
pleasures  derivable  from  the  possession  of 
wealth  ; in  the  other  case,  from  the  actual 
possession  of  w'ealth. 

§ 3.  Condition  of  Child. 

Pleasures  belonging  to  the  condition  of 
child:— 

1.  The  pleasure  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
exigible  services  ot  the  parent. 

2.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  power 
of  using  certiun  parts  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  father. 

3.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  persua- 
sion of  being  beloved  by  him. 

4.  The  pleasure  derived  from  the  good  re- 
pute of  the  father,  which  is  reflected  upon 
the  child. 

5.  The  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  fathers 
happiness,  and  of  contributing  to  promote  it ; 
a pleasure  rendered  more  vivid  by  being  ac- 
companied with  sentiments  of  gratitude. 
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r».  The  pleasure  resiiltiiur  from  the  con- 
ucxion.s  of  tile  father,  and  the  right  he  may 
have  to  certain  services  at  their  hands. 

7.  The  pleasure  deriveil  from  the  hope  of 
inheriting  the  whole  or  a part  of  his  father’s 
property ; or  if  he  be  dead,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property. 

^ 4.  l^ieaxiires  derived  from  the  Condition 
of  rruxlec. 

The  pleasures  resulting  from  standing  in 
the  condition  of  trustee,  are  the  following; — 

I.  The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  hope  of 
rontrihuting  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
whose  interest  is  in  rpiestion.  This  is  a plea- 
sure of  benevolence  or  good-will. 

•2.  'I’lie  jileasure  derived  from  the  hope  of 
the  inexigible  services  to  be  expected  from 
the  gratitude  of  the  iiulividual  in  question. 
iMeasure  of  the  moral  sanction. 

.‘3.  Pleasure  founded  on  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing inexigible  services  at  the  hands  of  persons 
benefited  by  the  being  entrusted  with  the  use 
of  the  trust-property.  This  also  is  a pleasure 
of  the  moral  sanction. 

4.  Pleasure  founded  on  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  esteem,  the  good-will,  and  the  inexi- 
gible services  of  the  different  persons  to  whom 
his  capacity  and  probity  in  the  management 
ofthe  trust  property  may  have  become  known. 
'Phis  is  also  a pleasure  of  the  moral  sanction. 

5.  When  a salary  is  annexed  to  the  duty  : 
pleasure  of  pecuniary  profit. 

It  is  but  too  well  known,  that  the  plea- 
sures respectively  belonging  to  these  condi- 
tions arc  liable  to  vanish,  and  at  any  rate  to 
he  alloyed  by  a corresponding  set  of  pains. 
These  [lains  are  too  obvious  to  need  insisting 
on.  The  value  of  any  such  conditior  may 
tlicrefore  l»e  either  positive  or  negative  ; in 
plain  terms,  a man  may  either  be  the  better 
tor  it,  or  the  worse,  tt'here  the  value  of  it 
i-  positive,  it  \inll  consist  of  the  sum  of  tlie 
values  of  the  several  pleasures,  after  tliat  of 
the  several  pains  had  been  deducted : when 
negative,  as  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  pains 
after  that  of  the  fileasure  ha^been  deducted. 
'V'hcn,  therefore,  the  value  of  any  such  con- 
dition happens  to  be  negative,  a sentence 
taking  a man  out  of  it  must  needs  operate, 
not  as  a punishment  but  as  a reward. 

^Vith  regard  to  those  pleasures  or  benefits 
which  are  common  to  several  of  the  above 
conditions,  it  is  manifest  that,  though  the 
pleasure  is  in  each  of  these  several  cases  no- 
minally the  same,  they  are  liable  to  be  very 
different  in  point  of  value.  Thus  the  plea- 
sure of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the 
person  who  forms  the  other  term  in  the  rela- 
tion, is  incident  to  the  condition  of  parent, 
and  also  to  that  of  a guardian  ; but  it  is  more 
certain  and  more  vivid  in  the  case  of  the  fa- 
ther than  in  that  of  the  guardian.  To  engage, 
however,  further  in  such  details,  besides  tlieir 


being  so  obvious,  would  lead  us  from  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  to  that  of  morals. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  several  forfeitures  may  be 
produced,  or,  as  the  case  be,  any  part  of 
them  may  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment. 

The  advantages  of  the  conjugal  condition 
may  be  subtracted  as  a punishment  by  a 
judicial  sentence,  declaring  that  the  offender 
is  not,  or  shall  not  be  any  longer  considered 
as  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  person  in 
question. 

The  consequence  of  such  sentence  would 
be,  not  comi)letely  to  destroy  the  advantages 
of  that  condition,  but  to  render  them  preca- 
rious. 

If  after  this  sentence  has  been  pronounced, 
they  cohabit,  or  are  suspected  of  cohabit- 
ing together,  the  woman  is  considered  as  a 
concubine.  When  this  sort  of  connexion 
is  known  to  subsist,  it  is  in  some  countries 
punished  by  the  moral  sanction,  in  others, 
both  by  the  moral  and  political.*  By  legal 
divorce,  a man  is  also  deprived,  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  inexigible  services  derived 
from  the  right  he  has  over  the  property  of 
his  wife,  and  especially  of  those  services  de- 
rived from  cohabitation;  it  would  make  hin^ 
dependent  upon  her  with  respect  to  the  tes 
tarnentary  disposition  over  such  part  of  her 
property  of  which  she  might  have  an  abso-. 
lute  power  of  disposal. 

With  respect  to  the  pleasures  derivable 
from  the  relation  of  father,  the  law,  it  is 
true,  cannot  deprive  a man  altogether  of  the 
pleasures  connected  with  this  condition,  but 
it  may  be  greatly  embittered  ; as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  a retrospective  sentence,  declaring 
his  children  to  be  illegitimate.  Upon  those 
who  might  be  born  subsequent  to  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  the  punishment  would  fall 
with  much  greater  certainty,  for  the  public 
opinion,  l.ich  would  not  be  forward  in  sup- 
porting the  degradation  of  children  born  un- 
der the  faith  of  lawful  wedlock,  would  not 
exercise  the  same  indulgence  towards  those 
who  were  born  after  a divorce. 

The  paternal  and  filial  condition  may,  in 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  it, 
be  in  the  same  manner  subtracted  by  a ju- 
dicial sentence,  declaring  that  the  offender  is 

• By  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
(North  America) — “ If  a man  and  woman  who 
have  been  divorced  shall  again  cohabit  together 
as  man  and  wife,  they  snail  be  punished  as 
adulterers  and  “ the  punishment  for  adultery 
is  discretionary  whipping,  branding  in  the  fore- 
head with  the  letter  A,  and  wearing  a halter 
about  the  neck  on  the  outside  of  the  garments, 
so  as  to  be  visible.  On  being  found  without  the 
halter,  on  information  and  proof  made  before  an 
assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  he  may  order 
them  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes.” 
— Sicift's  Laws  of  Connecticut,  voL  ii.  p.  328. 
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not,  or  siiall  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
father  or  the  son  of  the  person  in  question. 

The  certain  effects  of  a sentence  of  the 
kind  in  question,  in  respect  of  the  father, 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  all  legal  power 
over  the  person  of  his  child  : in  respect  of 
the  child,  to  deprive  him  of  taking  by  inhe- 
ritance or  representation  the  property  of  his 
father. 

As  to  the  other  advantages  derivable  from 
these  relations,  the  sentence  may  or  may  not 
have  any  effect,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  interested  ; its  operation  will  de- 
pend upon  the  father  and  the  son  — upon 
their  more  immediate  connexions,  and  upon 
the  public  in  general. 

As  to  the  office  of  guardian,  and  other  of- 
fices of  a fiduciary  nature,  the  sentence  will 
operate  to  the  whole  extent  of  those  offices: 
a legal  interdiction  of  all  the  acts  annuls  all 
the  advantages  issuing  from  them. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary 
that  a power  should  be  attributed  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, of  destroying  relations  founded  in 
nature.  It  is,  it  may  be  observed,  an  event 
— an  event  that  has  already  happened  ; and 
how  can  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  human 
tribunal  to  cause  that  which  has  taken  place, 
not  to  have  taken  place  ? This  cannot  be 
accomplished  ; but  the  magistrate  may  have 
power  to  persuade  people  to  believe  that  an 
event  has  happened  in  a manner  different 
from  what  it  actually  did  happen.  It  is  true 
that,  upon  the  parties  themselves,  and  upon 
the  persons  who  have  a direct  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  as  to 
this  purpose,  is  altogether  nugatory ; but  with 
the  public  at  large,  an  assertion  so  sanctioned 
would  have  the  greatest  weight.  The  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  any  such 
power,  however,  is,  that  a declaration  to  this 
effect  as  a penal  instrument,  w'ould,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  bear  marks  of  its  own  falsehood. 
This  is  a dilemma  from  which  there  is  no 
escaping.  If  the  offender  is  not  the  father 
of  the  person  in  question,  to  declare  that  he 
is  not,  is  not  an  act  of  punishment : if  be  is 
his  father,  the  declaration  is  false. 

The  idea  of  employing  as  a mode  of  pu- 
nishment the  subtraction  of  any  of  the  rights 
attached  to  the  several  conditions  as  above, 
is  not,  however,  so  extravagant  as  at  first 
might  be  imagined.  If  not  the  same  thing, 
what  approaches  very  near  to  it,  is  already 
in  use. 

This  object  may  be  effected  in  two  modes  : 
one,  the  emlcavouriug  to  cause  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  offender  does  not  stand  in  the 
relation  of  father  or  of  son,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  person  regarded  as  such : the  other 
is  in  endeavouring  to  cause  it  tube  believed, 
that  from  the  non-observance  ot  some  legal 
form,  the  progeny  is  'llogitimate. 


A case  somewhat  analogous  to  this.  Is  that 
famous  o!ie  upon  which  so  many  volumes 
have  been  written — corrujilion  of  blood ; or, 
in  other  words,  the  perfection  of  inheritable 
blood.  The  plain  object,  stripped  of  all  dis- 
guise,  is  to  prevent  a man  from  inheriting, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  this  punishment 
had  not  been  pronounced  ; but  what  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  done,  by  the  help  of  this 
expression,  is  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  blood  of  the  person  in  question  under- 
goes some  real  alteration,  which  is  a part  of 
the  punishment. 

Another  example  in  which,  at  least  in 
words,  a controul  is  assumed  over  events  of 
the  descriptio!!  of  those  in  question,  is,  by 
that  barbarous  maxim,  that  a bastard  is  the 
son  of  HO  one  — a maxim  which  has  a ten- 
dency, as  much  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  words 
to  give  it,  to  deprive  a man  of  all  parental 
connexions.  It  is  not,  however,  ever  em- 
ployed as  a punishment. 

Another  example,  opposite  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  is  that  other  legal  maxim,  pater 
est  quern  nuptia  demonstrant — a maxim  by 
which  sanction  is  frequently  given  to  a pal- 
pable falsehood.  By  recent  decisions,  the 
severity  of  this  rule  has,  however,  been  re- 
laxed ; it  being  nosv  settled,  that  though 
marriage  is  to  be  considered  as  presumptive 
proof  of  filiation,  it  may  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence of  the  impossibility  of  any  connexion 
having  taken  place. 

In  France,  a mode  of  punishment  has  been 
employed,  which,  it  is  true,  without  any  such 
pretence  as  that  of  destroying  the  fact  of 
parentage,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  might  be, 
to  abolish  all  trace  of  it,  by  imposing  on  the 
person  in  question  the  obligation  of  changing 
his  name.* 

The  same  punishment  has  been  employed 
in  Portugal.! 

The  punishment  consisting  in  the  forfei- 
ture of  credibility  is  another  example,  no  less 
remarkable,  of  an  attempt  to  exercise  a des- 
potic controul  over  the  opinions  of  men.  As 
part  of  the  punishment  for  many  sorts  of 
offences,  w’hich  do  not  import  any  want  of 
veracity,  the  olTciuler  is  declared  to  have  lost 
all  title  to  credence  : the  visible  sigji  of  this 
punishment  is  the  not  being  |)ermitted  to  de- 
pose in  a court  of  justice. 

I'he  forfeiture  of  the  conjugal  condition, 
at  least  to  a certain  extent,  is  frequently 
among  the  consequences  of  imprisonment,  es- 
peciaily  when  with  imprisonment  is  combined 
penal  labour.  This  part  of  the  punishment 
is  not  formally  denounced,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  real.  It  is  not  ever  in  express  terms  de- 

* This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Daniitns  and 
llivaillac.  , , 

'I*  In  the  c:ise  of  certain  persons  convicted  of 
an  uLlenipt  against  the  liie  of  the  King, 
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flared  that  a man  is  divested  of  this  condition ; 
but  he  is  in  fact  precluded  from  the  principal 
enjovinents  of  it,  and  the  condition,  separate 
from  the  pleasures  that  belong  to  it,  is  evi- 
deiitlv  nothing  more  than  a mere  name.  The 
forfeiture  is  temporary  or  pci[)etual,  accord- 
ing as  the  imprisoniuent  is  either  one  or  the 
Ollier. 

§ 5.  Condilion  df  LiherUj. 

Liberty  being  a negative  idea  — exemption 
from  obligation  — it  follows,  that  the  loss  of 
/iberty  is  a positive  idea.  To  lose  the  con- 
dilion of  a freeman,  is  to  become  a slave. 
But  the  word  slave,  or  state  of  slavery,  has 
not  any  very  delinite  meaning  which  serves 
to  designate  that  condilion  as  existing  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  There  are  some  countries  in 
which  slavery  is  unknown.  In  countries  in 
which  slavery  is  in  use.  it  exists  under  ditfe- 
rent  forms,  and  in  dilferent  degrees,  'i'he 
pain  of  servitude  would  be  difl’erent,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  the  olfender  might 
be  aggregated. 

Slaves  are  of  two  classes:  they  may  be- 
long to  the  government  or  to  individuals. 

'I'he  condition  of  public  slaves,  determined 
by  regulation,  fixing  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  work,  and  the  coercive  punishments 
by  which  the  performance  of  it  may  be  com- 
pelled, is  not  distinguisliable  from  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  cotidemned  for  life  to  penal 
labour  : if  there  exist  no  such  regulations,  it 
varies  little  from  private  slavery.  A public 
slave,  unprotected  by  any  such  regulations, 
is  placed  under  the  despotic  centroul  of  an 
overseer,  who  is  hound  to  employ  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  a certain  sort  of 
occupation  : this  power,  arbitrary  as  it  is, 
does  not  extend  to  life  and  death.  This  con- 
dition varies  very  little  from  that  of  private 
slavery.  A negro,  for  example,  employed  upon 
a plantation  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  not 
from  this  circumstance  in  a condition  greatly 
superior  to  what  he  w'ould  be  in  if  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  a private  individual, 
wlio,  instead  of  being  his  own  overseer,  em- 
ployed an  agent  for  that  pur|»ose. 

I'he  most  ready  means  of  forininga  correct 
conception  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  is  by 
considering  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  abso- 
lute and  unlimited.  In  this  situation  tlic  slave 
is  exposed  to  every  possible  species  of  evil. 
The  punisliment  designated,  then,  by  the  ex- 
pression, forfeiture  of  lilierty,  is  no  other 
than  the  being  exposed  to  a greater  or  less 
chance,  according  to  the  character  of  tlie  mas- 
ter, of  sulfcring  all  sorts  of  evils ; that  is  to 
say,  of  all  tvils  resulting  from  the  different 
modes  in  which  punishment  may  be  inflicted, 
'fo  form  an  accurate  notion  of  this  situation, 
all  that  is  required  is  to  glance  the  eye  over 
all  the  possible  varieties  of  punishment.  The 
slave,  with  respect  to  the  individual  standing 


in  the  condition  of  master,  is  absolutelv  de- 
prived of  all  legal  protection.* 

Such  is  the  nature  of  slavery  under  its  most 
simple  form  : such  is  the  nature  of  the  total 
deprivation  of  liberty.  The  different  restric- 
tions that  may  be  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  renders  the  state  of  servitude 
more  or  less  mild. 

Tlicre  are,  then,  two  heads  to  which  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  condition  mav  be 
referred : — 

1.  'I'he  risk,  on  the  part  of.  the  slave,  of 
being  subject  to  every  possible  evil,  with  the 
exception  of  such  only  as  the  master  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  inflicting;  2.  The 
eontinuity  of  the  pain,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  these  sufferings. 

§ G.  Condilion  of  Political  Liberty. 

I shall  say  hut  one  word  upon  a subject 
that  would  require  a volume. 

'J'he  loss  of  political  liberty  is  produced  by 
a change  in  the  condition,  not  merely  of  any 
jiarticular  individual,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
inimity.  'fhe  loss  of  liberty  is  the  result  of 
a fresh  distribution  of  the  power  of  the  go- 
verning body  — a distribution  which  renders 
the  choice  of  the  persons,  or  their  measures, 
less  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  persons 
governed.  A fresh  distribution  of  power 
depends  absolutely  upon  a corresponding  dis- 
position to  pay  obedience  to  that  fresh  distri- 
bution. When  superior  physical  force  is  in  the 
possession  of  those  from  whom  obedience  is 
demanded,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
commanding  can  he  exercised  only  in  so  far 
as  that  obedience  is  rendered.  As  this  dis- 
position to  pay  obedience  may  he  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  a single  individual  of  the 
governing  class,  it  may  he,  and  has  frequently 
been  said,  that  a single  man  has  destroyed 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  a whole  nation. 
But  if  the  analysis  of  such  events  he  fol- 
lowed out,  it  will  he  found  that  this  liberty 
can  he  destroyed  only  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FORFEITURE  OF  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
LAW. 

A CLASS  of  forfeitures,  as  miscellaneous  and 
extensive  as  any,  and  the  last  that  w'e  shall 
now  take  notice  of,  is  that  of  the  protection, 
whatever  it  he,  which  the  law  aflfords  a man 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  posses- 
sion. This  is  not  altogether  the  same  thing 
with  a forfeiture  of  the  possessions  them- 
selves. In  the  instance  of  some  of  them,  the 
law,  by  taking  from  him  the  possessions  them- 

• Such  a condition  would  be  too  rigorous  for 
criminals : it  is  for  innocent  men  that  it  is  re- 
served. 
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selves,  excludes  him,  by  sure  and  physical 
means,  from  the  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the 
instance  of  others,  the  law,  without  taking 
away  from  him  altogether  the  physical  capa- 
city of  enjoying  them,  punishes  him  in  the 
case  of  his  attempting  to  enjoy  them.  In  the 
remaining  cases,  the  law  uses  not  either  of 
those  compulsive  methods  : it,  however,  does 
an  act  by  which  the  parties  on  whose  choice 
the  enjoyment  of  the  object  in  question  de- 
pends, are  disposed,  on  pre-established  prin- 
ciples, to  put  an  end  to  it.  It  therefore,  in 
this  case,  likewise  becomes  still  the  author 
of  the  punishment.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
forfeitures  in  which  the  political  sanction  pro- 
duces its  effect,  not  by  its  own  immediate  ener- 
gy, but  by  the  motion  it  gives,  if  one  may  so 
say,  to  the  moral  and  religious  sanctions. 

In  the  case  of  forfeiture  of  protection,  the 
law  takes  no  such  active  part.  All  it  does 
is  this  : it  simply  withdraws,  in  part  or  al- 
■iogethcr,  that  punishment  by  means  of  which 
it  protects  a possessor  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  several  possessions.  then,  every 
man  refrain  from  disturbing  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  such  possession,  it  is  well  the 
law  does  nothing- of  itself  to  prompt  them  to 
it.  But  if  any  persons  of  their  own  motion 
choose  to  disturb  him,  it  is  also  well  the 
law  does  nothing  of  itself  to  hinder  them. 
Forfeiture  of  protection  is,  in  short,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  use 
of  the  ministers  of  justice  ; that  is,  of  such 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the 
several  members  of  the  community  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  respective  rights. 

Between  forfeiture  of  protection,  and  for- 
feiture of  capacity,  the  difference  is,  that  by 
the  latter,  the  law  does  what  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a man’s  acquiring  a possession  : in 
the  former,  it  forbears  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  his  losing  it.  When  considered  with 
reference  to  the  individual  who  has  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  law,  this  species  of 
punishment  may  be  called  forensic  disability  ; 
it  forms  part  of  the  artificially  complex  pu- 
nishment of  outlawry  ; the  consideration  of 
which  will  be  subsequently  resumed.* 
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OF  THE  PROPER  SEAT  OF  PUNISH- 
MENT: OR  SAY,  OF  MIS-SEATED 
PUNISHMENT. 

What  is  here  meant  by  mis-scated  punish- 
ment, is  not  that  which  in  another  place  was 
meant  by  groundless  punishment. 

The  case  in  which  tlie  epithet  groundless 
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was  applied  to  the  subject  punishment,  is 
that  in  which,  by  the  supposition,  there  W'as 
no  offence  in  the  case— no  act  to  which,  by 
the  annexation  of  eventual  punishment,  any 
such  character  as  that  of  an  offence  ought 
by  the  legislature,  to  have  been  superinduced! 

The  case  in  which  the  epithet  mis-seated  is 
applied  to  the  same  subject— the  case  which 

on  the  present  occasion  is  in  view is  tliat 

in  which  there  exists  an  offence ; that  is,  an  act 
fit  to  be,  as  above,  converted  into  an  offence 
— an  act  to  which  it  is  fit  that  punishment  be 
accordingly  attached,  and  in  which  case  pu- 
nishment is  attached  accordingly.  Thus  far 
all  is  right : but  w'hat  there  is  w'rong  in  the 
case  consists  in  this,  that  punishment  is  to 
be  found,  which,  hi  consideration  of  the  same 
offence,  has  been  attached  to  a icrong  person ; 
that  some  persons,  one  or  many,  are  to  be 
found,  on  whom,  in  respect  of  that  same  of- 
fence, no  punishment  from  which  they  could 
have  been  saved  ought  to  have  been  attached, 
but  on  w'hom  punishment,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  from  which  they  might  have  been 
saved,  does  notwithstanding  stand  attached. 

When,  in  so  far  as,  by  appointment  of  the 
legislature  or  of  the  judge,  acting  (as  in  all 
cases  of  urnvritten  or  judge-made  law)  in  the 
place  of  the  legislator,  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  any  person  by  whom  no  part  has  been 
borne  in  the  offence,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
mis-seated — seated  in  a place  w^hicli  is  not  its 
proper  place. 

In  this  case,  if,  along  with  the  non-offen- 
der, no  offender  suffers,  the  mis-scated  pu- 
nishment may  be,  as  in  practice  it  has  been 
termed,  vicarious:  if  in  the  contrary  case, 
extravasated  punishment ; that  is,  flow  ing 
in  a wuong  channel. 

Punishment  ought  naturally  to  be  the  w'ork 
of  reflection  : but  w hether  it  be  vicarious  or 
extravasated,  should  there  be  found  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  infliction  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  result,  not  so  much  of  reflec- 
tion and  thought,  as  of  want  of  thought — and 
the  mass  of  such  instances  will  be  found  but 
too  extensive  — in  such  case  it  may  be  termed 
random  punishment. 

Punishment  (which  is  mis-seated,  and  in 
particular,  that  which  is  in  an  extravasated 
state),  may  be  so  unavoidably  or  avoidably. 

First,  as  to  the  case  in  which  the  extra- 
vasation is  unavoidable.  On  another  occa- 
sion, in  another  work,  and  for  another  pur- 
pose, this  case  has  already  been  brought  to 
view';  viz.  under  the  head  of  “ Circumstances 
influencing  sensibdihj. ”f 

Whether  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose 
of  punishment,  or  in  any  other  w'ay,  and  for 
any  other  purpose,  a man  cannot  be  made  to 
suffer,  but  his  connexions,  if  he  have  any — ■ 
always  his  connexions  in  the  way  of  sympatl»{/ 
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ficqiii’ntlv  Iiis  connexions  in  the  way  of  in- 
terest (iimler^tiind  seU'-re.eaidiiig  interest,) 
;,re  made  to  sulfer  along  with  liiin  ; and  for- 
asmuch as  it  can  only  he  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent that  a man  can  he  found  who  has  not, 
in  either  of  those  ways,  any  connexions  ; 
thence  it  follows,  that  if,  where  it  is  un- 
avoidable, the  cerlainty  or  probability  of  its 
e.vtravasation  were  regarded  as  a suflicient 
cause  for  forbearing  to  iiitiict  punishment,  it 
would  only  be  by  a correspondently  rare  acci- 
dent that  any  thing  could  be  done  for  the 
prevention  of  offences  of  any  sort;  the  con- 
s.-fjiience  of  which  would  be  general  impunity 
to  crimes  and  other  offences  of  all  sorts,  and 
with  it  the  destruction  of  society  itself. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  inis-seated,  and  is  not 
imavoid.ibly  so,  punishment,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  observe,  is,  with  reference  to  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  thrown,  grouitdleas : as 
such  if  is  thrown  away;  it  is  so  much  evil 
exp.  nded  in  waste:  — reformation,  detei- 
mcnl,  disablement  — it  contributes  not  any- 
Ihing  to  any  one  of  the  proper  ends  of  pu- 
nislimetit  — not  so  much  as  to  vindictive 
satisfaction  for  injury:  at  least,  to  any  mind 
that  is  not  more  or  less  deranged,  it  is  repug- 
nant to  utility,  inconsistent  with  humanity, 
inconsistent  with  justice. 

To  all  these  it  is  repugnant ; but  vvlint  it 
is  not  repugnant  to,  is  English  law,  written 
as  well  as  unwritten  ; for  under  both  these 
(li^q)ensations,  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found 
— instances  altogether  deplorable  in  extent, 
as  well  as  abundance. 

When  the  epithet  winvoidahlc  is  on  this  oc- 
casion employed,  some  such  limitative  clause 
as  is  expressed  by  the  words  withoiif  prepon- 
dcrant  inranveuience,  must  be  understood. 
I’or,  in  point  of  possibility,  punishment,  i.  e. 
the  indiction  of  suflering  on  that  score,  being 
on  the  part  of  the  legislator  and  the  judge 
ati  a t of  the  will,  to  avoid  inflicting  it  will, 
on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  be  respec- 
livelyiu  their  power  at  all  times,  not  only  on 
this  but  on  every  occasion.  On  so  simple 
a condition  :is  that  of  seeing  government,  and 
with  it  society  itself,  perish,  you  may  avoid 
inflicting  punishment  altogether. 

Hearing  continually  in  mind  this  necessary 
and  not  unobvious  limitation,  in  answer  to 
the  quostion,  whaf,  in  regard  to  mis-scated 
t)iniishnu'ut,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
l.'gi-ktor?  two  simple  propositions  may  be 
laid  down  without  difficulty:  — 

1.  One  is — Where  it  is  unavoidable,  mis- 
seated  punishment  may  be  employed. 

‘2.  W here  it  is  avoidable,  mis-seated  pu- 
nishment ought  in  no  case  to  be  employed. 

Unhappily,  there  exists  not  a syste’m  of 
established  law  which  does  not  exhibit  in- 
stances in  which  mis-seated  punishment  is 
thus  wrongfully  employed. 

First,  ns  to  the  case  when  the  application 
th;n  ma  ’e  of  the  matter  of  punishment  is 
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unavoidable  — not  to  be  avoided  without  let- 
ting in,  in  some  other  shape,  evil  in  such  a 
quantity,  as,  alter  deduction  made  of  the  evil 
saved  on  the  score  of  punishment,  shall  leave 
a nett  balance  on  the  side  of  evil  upon  the 
whole. 

Now,  taking  the  matter  on  the  fooling  of 
the  |)rinciples  of  utility,  — puriishineiit,  how- 
ever mis-seated,  not  only  may  be,  l.mt  ought 
to  be  introduced:  and  on  the  part  of  him  by 
wliom  that  principle  is  embraced,  and  taken 
for  his  constant  guide,  to  say  that  of  punish- 
ment so  circumstanced  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
introduced,  would  be  equivalent  to  a contra- 
diction in  terms. 

Hut,  says  an  objector,  punishment,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  inflicted,  falls  upon  the  guiltless, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  giiillless 
is  to  violate  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
fundamental,  and  universally  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  jiistice. 

The  answer  is:  This  being  one  of  those 
principles  which  in  substance  are  continu:illy 
alluded  to,  but  which  in  truth  are  not  any 
where  to  be  found,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
employed  in  the  character  of  an  objection  to 
any  rule  which,  standing  expressed  in  a de- 
terminate form  of  words,  is  seen  to  be  unex- 
ceplionable. 

To  inflict  punishment  when,  without  in- 
troducing preponderant  inconvenience,  the 
infliction  of  such  punishment  is  avoidable, 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  innocent,  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  utility.  Admitted: — and  so 
is  it  in  the  case  of  the  guilty  likewise. 

To  punish  where,  without  introducing  pre- 
ponderant inconvenience,  such  punislimeut  is 
unavoidable,  is  not  in  either  case  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  utility;  — not  in  the  case  of 
the  guilty:  no,  nor  yet  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
nocent. 

What,  then,  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
apjilieation  of  punishment  to  the  innocent  is 
avoidable?  wdiat  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
unavoidable  ? 

Answer:  Wheresoever,  punishment  not 
being,  in  the  case  in  question,  in  itself  undue, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  apply  to  the  guilty, 
pimisliineut  in  as  great  a quantity  as  (sup- 
posing it  actually  administered)  is  commen- 
surate to  the  end  of  punishment  — namely, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  innocent, 
there  the  evil,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  infliction  of  punishment 
on  the  innocent,  is  avoidable. 

Now'  the  fact  is,  and  .so  it  will  he  found, 
that  (with  the  exception  of  such  suffering  as 
extra vasates  and  overflows  upon  the  innocent, 
in  consequence  of  their  connexion  in  the  way 
of  sympathy  or  particular  and  casual  interest) 
wheresoever  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
the  distinguishing  who  is  innocent  from  who 
is  guilty,  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  the  in- 
nocent is  avoidable. 

Define  punishment  in  a certain  way,  and 
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pven  the  above  limitation  need  not  be  made. 
Say  that  to  give  it  tlie  character  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  the  suffering  that 
is  inflicted  should,  the  whole  of  it,  be  di- 
rectly intentional  — that  is,  either  mediately 
or  ultimately  intentional ; and  in  that  casJ, 
such  part  of  the  suffering  as,  in  virtue  of 
their  connexion  with  the  guilty  person,  falls 
unavoidably  upon  1 bird  persons  (a  wife  or  hus- 
band, children,  relations,  dependants,  friends 
or  creditors,  and  so  forth,)  is  not  punishment 
— does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of 
punishment. 

This,  however,  is  but  a question  of  words. 
Take  any  lot  of  evil  you  will,  such  as  it  is, 
it  is,  whatsoever  be  its  name.  Say  that  it 
is  punishment,  the  reason  for  avoiding  to 
produce  it,  if  unavoidable,  will  not  be  the 
stronger ; say  that  is  not  punishment,  the 
reason  for  avoiding  to  produce  it,  if  avoid- 
able, will  not  be  the  weaker. 

§ I.  NaturaUi/  Extravasating  Punishment — 
Rules  concerning  it. 

In  regard  to  such  punishment  as  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  derivative  or  na- 
turally extravasating  punishment,  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  be  the  rules  that  may  be  laid 
down : — 

1 . The  consideration  that  the  lot  of  punish- 
ment in  question  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  derivative  or  extravasating  punish- 
ment— punishment  overflowing  upon  the 
guiltless  from  the  guilty  — can  never  of  itself 
constitute  a sutficient  reason  for  forbearing 
to  inflict  such  punishment. 

For  were  that  a sullicient  reason,  punish- 
ment could  not,  in  the  way  of  legislation,  be 
appointed  in  any  case. 

2.  In  so  far  as  punishment  not  coming 
under  this  denomination  is  capable  of  bcnng 
inflicted  to  a sufficient  amount,  without  the 
addition  of  any  punishment  which  comes  un- 
der this  denomination  ; in  other  words,  in  as 
far  as  properly  seated  punishment  to  a suf- 
ficient amount  is  capable  of  being  inflicted 
without  the  addition  of  derivative  or  extra- 
vasating punishment,  no  such  addition  ought 
by  the  legislator  to  be  appointed,  viz.  either 
prescribed  or  authorised. 

3.  For  so  far  as,  without  prejudice  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  remainder,  the  lot  of  pu- 
nishment actually  to  be  inflicted  is  capable 
of  being  cleared  of  derivative  or  extravasated 
punishment  (punishment  or  suffering  borne 
by  those  who  have  had  no  share  either  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  or  in  the  benefit  of 
the  offence)  — such  clearance  ought  always 
to  be  made. 

4.  In  the  account  taken  of  the  suffering, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  punishment  which  is 
about  to  be  inflicted  by  the  judge,  such  de- 
rivative suffering  ought  always  be  comprised : 
comprised,  in  the  first  place,  in  respect  of 


what  it  is  in  itself  and  of  itself ; in  the  next 
place,  in  respect  of  the  jthin  which,  if  in- 
flicted on  the  innocent  connexions  of  the 
guilty  person,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce, 
viz.  in  the  shape  of  a pain  of  sympathv,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  guilty  person  himself.' 

o.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  a delinquent 
having  such  connexions,  to  the  end  that 
the  rca/ quantity  of  punishment  may  not  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  a delinquent  in  the 
same  degree  of  delinquency  having  no  such 
connexions,  the  nominal  may  be  — and,  so 
far  as  the  deduction  is  capable  of  being  made 
with  sufficient  precision,  ought  to  be— made 
by  so  much  the  less. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  such  al- 
lowance as  may  be  requisite  on  this  score, 
proceed  thus:  In  the  first  place,  settle  witli 
yourself  what  would  be  a sufficient  punish- 
ment, on  the  supposition  that  the  delinquent 
had  no  connexions:  then,  inquiring  into  sucli 
connexions,  if  any,  as  he  has,  proceed  to  make 
such  abatement,  if  any,  as  may  be  requisite 
on  this  score. 

7.  For  any  such  purpose,  the  view  of  the 
judge  must  not  absolutely  confine  itself  to 
the  connexion  itself,  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  and  presumptive  evidence  of  the  internal 
and  invisible  sympathy,  viz.  the  fact  that  the 
delinquent  has  a wife,  has  children,  has  other 
persons  in  his  dependence.  Of  the  existence 
of  the  degree  of  sympathy  naturally  and  usu- 
ally attached  to  the  species  of  relationship  in 
question,  the  existence  of  the  relationship 
itself  may,  it  is  true,  be  received  in  the  cha- 
racter of or  presumptive  evidence ; 
such  evidence  as,  in  default  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  taken  for  conclusive. 

But  supposing  any  such  contrary  evidence 
to  be  offered,  or  to  be  ca|)able  of  beiiig, 
w’ithout  preponderant  inconvenience,  col- 
lected, such  presumptive  evidence  as  above 
mentioned  ought  not  to  be  taken  and  actcrl 
upon  as  if  conclusive. 

If,  for  example,  it  appear,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  usage  inflicted  by  him,  his  wife 
has  been  separated  from  him,  it  is  not  right 
that,  on  that  account,  he  should  be  let  oil 
with  a less  punishment,  merely  because  he 
has  a wife  : if  it  appear  that,  in  consequence 
of  ill  usage,  or  desertion,  or  neglect,  on  his 
part,  children  of  his  have  been  taken  in  hand 
and  provided  for  by  some  relalion  or  private 
friend,  or  some  public  institution,  it  is  not 
right  that,  merely  because  he  has  children, 
he  should  be  let  off  with  a less  punishment, 
as  above. 

8.  In  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  to  extract  and  provide  any  quan- 
tity of  matter  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
compensation,  the  legislator  aiul  the  judge, 
respectively  acting  within  their  re=pective 
spheres,  ought  not,  in  the  care  taken  by 
them  to  avoid  the  produciion  of  unnecessary 
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mis-seated  punishment,  to  confine  themselves 
to  n<?^ative  ineasifres. 

If,  for  example,  either  by  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  appointed  punishment — imprison- 
ment, for  example,  or  banishment,  or  death 

a separation  be  made,  or,  to  the  purpose 

in  question,  by  special  appointment,  Ciin  be 
made,  between  the  lot  ot  the  delinquent  atid 
the  lot  of  hi-:  guiltle-s  connexions,  it  maybe 
right,  out  of  and  to  tl-.e  extent  of  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  tin;  delinquent,  to  make  a 
provision  for  his  guiltless  connexions. 

0.  In  other  words.  So  far  as  can  be  done, 
without  reducing  to  too  Iowa  pitch  the  suf- 
feritig  indicted  on  the  delinquent,  the  claims 
of  any  guiltless  connexion  of  his,  to  he  saved 
harmless  from  such  mis-seated  punishment, 
as  would  otherwise  he  made  to  overflow  upon 
them  from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him, 
should  have  the  preference  over  tlie  interest 
of  the  public  purse. 

This  rule  may,  wthoiit  reserve  or  dilTi- 
ciilty,  be  in  its  full  extent  applied  to  ordinary 
creditors,  to  persons  whose  connexion  with 
the  delinquent  is  accordingly  a connexion 
purely  in  the  way  of  interest,  unaccompanied 
with  any  such  connexion  as  in  the  case  of 
wife  and  eliildren,  or  otlier  near  relativ’cs,  has 
place  in  the  way  of  sympathy,  h'or  example, 
to  speak  particularly  and  precisely,  on  the 
score,  and  for  the  purpose  of  puiiisliinent, 
money  extracted  fi-om  the  pocket  of  a delin- 
quent ought  not  to  be  poured  into  the  public 
purse,  sucii  sum  excepted  as,  if  any,  remains 
to  be  disposed  of,  after  satisfaction  of  all  just 
and  bmiA  fide  demands  made,  or  capable  of 
being  made,  by  creditors. 

§2.  Pnnifihment  apparently,  hut  not  really  mis- 
seated — Cieil  Besponsibility. 

One  class  of  cases  may  be  marked  out,  in 
wliich  a punishment  to  which  it  may  happen 
in  appearance  to  bo  niis-seatcd,  is  not  mis- 
seated  in  reiility.  The  offeiiee  is  committed 
by  A,  who  is  a person  under  power  ; the 
pimisliincnt  is  inflicted  on  B,  in  whom  the 
power  resitles.  In  other  words,  the  super- 
ordinate  is  made  responsible  for  the  subor- 
dinate. 

To  tliis  class  of  ciiscs  may  be  aggregated 
the  follovniig : — 

llcsponsibility  of  the  hnsoaml  for  the  wife. 

the  fatlier  for  the  children. 

the  guardian  for  his  ward. 

the  madman’s  keeper  for 

the  niiuliiian. 

the  gaoler  for  his  prisoners. 

the  sherifT  for  the  gaoler. 

the  military  commander  for 

his  subordinates. 

the  master  for  bis  servants. 

In  all  these  cases,  though  to  appearance 

the  punishment  may  he  mis-seated,  yet  in 
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point  of  fact  the  punishment  is  infl.cted  on 
the  person  having  the  power,  not  under  the 
notion  of  innocence  on  his  part,  hut  in  con- 
templation of  delinquency  on  the  score  of 
negligence  for  an  ill  choice  of,  or  want  of 
attention  to,  his  subordinates.  It  is  on  his 
part  a transgression  of  the  negative  cast,  con- 
sisting in  the  omitting  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  the  positive  offence 
committed  by  hi.s  subordinates. 

Under  our  law,  tlie  sheritf  is  punished  if 
any  of  the  prisoners  under  the  gaoler’s  cus- 
tody escape.  The  sberilT  has  not  the  im- 
mediate custody  of  the  prisoners  ; his  other 
duties  are  incompatible  with  that.  From  this 
circumstance  alone,  theii,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  any  complicity  on  his  part.  But 
the  gaoler  is  ap[)ointed  by  him  ; and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  to  render  him  circumspect 
in  his  choice.  The  gaoler  himself  is  the  per- 
son immediately  responsible,  hut  as  the  safe 
custody  of  prisoners  is  a matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  punishment  levelled  at  the 
sheriff  is  in  the  highest  degree  expedient,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  amount  of  it  is  in  certain 
cases  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  responsibility  thus  imposed  on  supe- 
riors for  the  acts  of  their  subordinates,  is 
founded  not  only  on  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, but  on  others  equally  substantial, 
which  liave  been  more  particularly  developed 
before.* 

§ 3.  Mis-seated  Punishment,  Varieties  of. 

Punishment  is  mis-seated  in  either  of  two 
cases  : — 1.  Where  the  delinquent  himself  is 
not  made  to  suffer  at  all,  hut  some  other  is 
in  his  stead  ; 2.  Wlien  the  delinquent  himself 
is  punished,  and  some  other  guiltless  person 
with  him,  in  virtue  of  an  express  provision 
of  the  law. 

If  the  delinquent  himself  he  not  punished, 
but  some  other  person  be,  in  his  stead,  the 
punishment  may  he  called  vicarious  puiiish- 
lueiit.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  case  of  a suicide, 
who  is  of  course  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  punishment,  suffering  is  inflicted 
on  his  wife,  his  children,  or  his  dependants. 

When,  in  virtue  of  a social  connexion  be- 
tween the  delinquent  ami  some  other  person, 
it  passes  from  the  delinquent  upon  that  other, 
it  may  he  styled  transitive  punishment.  It  is 
thus  that  in  our  law  the  children  and  other 
di'scendants  in  many  cases  are  punished  with 
their  parents,  for  the  delinquencies  of  their 
parents  and  other  ancestors. 

Where  a large  body  of  persons  are  punished 
at  once,  upon  a presumption  that  the  delin- 
quent or  delinquents  are  to  he  met  with  in 
that  body,  it  may  be  styled  collective  punish- 
ment. Tims  it  is,  in  our  law,  corporations 
arc  in  several  cases  punishable  for  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  co-corporators. 


* See Of  Substitutive  Satisfaction,  p.  383, 
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Lastly,  where  along  with  the  delinquent 
a person  is  punished  who  is  a total  stranger 
to  him,  the  punishment  in  this  case  may,  as 
far  as  the  stranger  is  concerned,  be  styled 
random  punishment.  Thus  it  is,  that  by  our 
law  a person  who,  after  certain  acts  of  delin- 
quency secretly  committed,  has  bought  land 
of  the  delinquent,  loses  liis  money  and  the 
land. 

Punishment  by  lot,  as  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised where  the  delinquents  are  numerous,  as 
in  large  bodies  of  soldiery,  comes  not  within 
this  case.  The  persons  who  are  made  to  cast 
lots  are  all  supposed  to  be  delinriuents.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  punishment  but  what  is  in 
propriam  personam  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
random  punishment,  but  random  pardon. 

In  vicarious  punishment,  we  sec  it  is  a third 
person,  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is  punished 
alone.  In  transitive  punishment,  a third  per- 
son with  the  delinquent,  in  virtue  of  his  con- 
nexion with  him.  In  collective  punishment, 
a large  body  of  third  persons,  uncertain  and 
indeterminate,  because  probably  the  delin- 
quent is  of  the  number.  In  random  punish- 
ment, a single  third  person,  who,  for  certain, 
IS  not  the  delinquent,  and  with  whom  the 
delinquent  has  nothing  to  do. 

§ 4.  Vicarious  Punishment. 

The  case  in  which  punishment  is  in  the 
most  palpable  degree  inis-scatcd,  is  that  in 
which  it  has  received  the  name  of  vicarious  : 
Upon  the  person  who  has  had  any  share  in 
the  offence,  no  punishment  is  inflicted,  yet 
upon  the  same  occasion,  punishment  is  in- 
flicted upon  this  and  that  person  who  has  not 
had  any  share  in  the  offence. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  lived  a Sir 
Kenelin  Digby,  who,  besides  being  a person 
of  quality,  was  an  ade[)t  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  Dressing  of  wounds  is  among  the 
number  of  those  operations  that  are  attended 
with  pain  and  trouble.  By  means  of  a powder 
of  Sir  Kenelm’s  invention,  this  inconvenience 
was  saved.  In  addition  to  this  powder,  all 
that  he  required  for  the  cure  of  the  most 
desperate  wound,  was  a little  of  the  blood 
that  had  been  made  to  flow  from  it.  To  this 
blood  a competent  dose  of  the  powder  being 
applied,  the  wound  closed,  and  the  cure  was 
radical.  The  presence  of  the  patient  was  no 
more  necessary,  than  to  our  present  quack 
doctors.  While  the  compound  of  powder  and 
blood  was  lying  upon  Sir  Kcnelm’s  shelves, 
the  patient  might  be  at  the  antipodes. 

Exactly  of  a piece  with  the  therapeutics 
that  invented  this  sympathetic  powder,  for 
sucli  was  the  name  which  by  the  author  was 
applied  to  it,  are  the  politics  that  gave  birth 
to  vicarious  punishment. 

I was  about  to  exhibit  the  sdjsurdity  and 
niischief  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  but 
what  end  would  it  answer  ? A simple  state- 


ment, that  one  man  is  punished  for  the  offence 
of  anothei,  is  calculated  to  produce  a stronger 
impression  on  the  mind,  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  An 
error  so  extravagant  could  never  have  been 
acted  on,  but  from  confusion  of  ideas,  or  upon 
suppositions,  the  improbability  of  which  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  English  law,  the  only  instance  which 
is  to  be  seen  of  a case  of  mis-scated  punish- 
ment, which  is  clearly  and  palpably  vicarious, 
is  that  of  the  punishment  attached  to  suicide. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  man  himself 
is  punished  ns  much  as  the  case  will  admit  of ; 
that  his  body  used  to  be  pierced  with  a stake, 
that  he  is  still  buried  with  ignominy,  am’ 
that,  with  respect  to  him,  every  thing  that 
could  be  done,  is  done;  that  this  is  not  found 
sufficient,  and  that,  as  an  additional  check  to 
the  commission  of  this  offence,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  in  aid  the  contemplation  of  the  suffer- 
ings that  his  wife  and  children  may  endure 
by  his  death.  But  the  effect  of  this  contri- 
vance is  obviously  very  trifling.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  pain  he  shall  suffer  by  continuing 
to  live,  affects  him  more  than  that  of  the  pain 
it  seems  to  him  they  will  suffer  upon  his  put- 
ting himself  to  death.  He  is  more  affected, 
then,  with  his  own  happiness  than  with  theirs: 
the  selfish  predominate  in  his  mind  over  the 
social  affections.  But  the  punishment  of 
forfeiture,  that  is,  the  punishincnt  of  those 
relations  and  friends,  can  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  his  design  upon  no  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  the  social  affections  are  pre- 
dominant in  him  over  the  selfish  ; that  he  is 
more  touched  by  their  suffering  tlian  by  bis 
owni  : but  this  is  shown  by  his  conduct  not  to 
be  the  case. 

Nor  is  this  all : it  is  not  only  nugatory  as 
to  its  declared  purpose,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  cruel.  When  a family  has  thus  been 
deprived  of  its  head,  the  law  at  that  moment 
steps  in  to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of 
subsistence. 

The  answer  to  this  may  be,  that  there  is 
some  species  of  property,  which  upon  this  oc- 
casion is  not  forfeited  ; that  the  law  is  not 
executed;  that  the  jury'  elude  it,  by  finding 
the  suicide  to  be  insiuie  ; and  that,  moreover, 
the  king  has  the  power  of  reiuilting  tlic  for- 
feiture, and  of  leaving  to  the  widow  and 
oriihans  the  paternal  property. 

That  such  is  the  disposition  of  juries,  and 
of  the  sovereign,  is  undeniable : but  is  that  a 
reason  for  preserving  in  the  penal  code,  a law 
that  it  is  considered  a duty  invarialily  to  elude? 
And  by  what  means  is  it  eluded  ? By  ])crjui  y ; 
by  a declaration  made  by  twelve  men,  u])on 
oath,  that  the  suicide  was  deranged  in  his 
mind,  even  in  cases  in  which  all  the circinn- 
stanccs  connected  with  the  ease  exliibit  marks 

of  a deliberate  and  steady  detennination.  i he 

consequence  is,  that  every  suicide  who  diei 
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wortl)  aTiv  property,  is  declared  to  be  ?ion 
compos.  It  is  oiily'tlie  poorest  of  the  poor, 
who,  after  making  the  same  calenlatioii  that 
WHS  made  by  Ciito,  and  finding  the  balance 
on  the  same  side,  act  accordingly,  that  are 
ever  found  to  be  in  their  senses,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  proper  victims  for 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  cure  for  tlie.se 
atrocious  absurdities  is  perjury  : perjury  is  tlie 
penance  that,  at  the  expense  of  religion,  pre- 
vents an  outrage  on  humanity. 

In  speaking  of  vicarious  punishment,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  tliat  might  be 
jiroduced  by  its  liability  to  be  ranked  under 
this  head,  it  may  he  necessary  to  mention  a 
case  belonging  to  the  subject  of  international 
law  — the  case  of  reprisals  in  war.  By  a fo- 
reign nation,  innocent  persons  are  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  punishment — to  con- 
tinement,  and  even  to  death,  the  real  author 
of  the  offence  not  being  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  foreign  state.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
is  justibed  by  necessity,  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting the  infliction  of  injuries  not  warranted 
by  the  rules  of  war. 

This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  vicarious 
punishment.  The  reprisals  inflicted  on  his 
subjects  operate  upon  the  sovereign  himself, 
either  by  the  compassion  felt  for  their  suffer- 
ing, or  by  the  fear,  if  patiently  submitted  to, 
of  alienating  the  affections  of  his  people.  It 
is  more  particularly  useful  between  contend- 
ing armies.  Honour  is  the  principal  sanction 
of  the  laws  of  war,  but  the  power  of  making 
reprisals  is  a very  necessary  coadjutor.  In 
these  cases,  what  humanity  dictates  is,  that 
the  sufferings  indicted  on  the  innocent  should 
be  the  least  possible,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  desired  effect;  that  they  should 
be  remissible,  and  that  the  utmost  degree  of 
publicity  should  be  given  to  tliein,  either  by 
public  declarations,  or  in  any  other  more  ef- 
fectual manner. 

One  word  more,  and  I have  done.  Instances 
have  not  been  wanting  in  history,  when  an 
innocent  person  has  offered  to  satiate  the 
resentment  of  the  person  injured,  and  his 
self-devotion  has  been  received  in  expiation. 
W hat  satisfaction  did  the  offended  person 
reap  from  this  sacrifice?  — the  degradation 
and  shame  belonging  to  it.  Tlie  glory  of  the 
suHercr  was  the  disgracx'  of  the  judge. 

It  may  be  asked,  Is  it  possible  to  find  any 
case  in  which  one  person  may  with  propriety 
be  allowed  spontaneously  to  subject  himself 
to  the  punishment  designed  fijr  another  — a 
son  for  his  father  — a husband  for  his  wife  — 
a friend  for  his  friend  ? Such  cases  might 
perhaps  be  imagined;  but  it  is  useless  to  en- 
ter upon  the  consideration  of  such  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

§ 5.  Transitive  Punishment. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  it  is  the 
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nature  of  all  punishments,  to  affect  not  only 
those  that  are  the  immediate  objects  of  them, 
but  also  those  that  are  connected  with  the 
oflender,  in  the  way  of  sympathy,  and  their 
participation  in  his  suffering  is  unavoidahle. 
With  these  we  have  iiotl)ing  to  do.  What 
we  have  to  do  with,  are  those  tliat  the  legis- 
lator, by  an  ex[)iess  provision  of  the  law, 
iiUlicts  upon  persons  coimeeted  with  the  delin- 
quent— punishments,  the  existence  of  which 
depends  entirely  upon  tlie  legislator,  and 
which,  as  he  has  created,  he  can  abrogate 
them.  Thus,  under  the  English  law,  with 
respect  to  property  of  a particular  descri|itioii, 
tlie  innocent  grandson,  by  the  delinquency 
of  his  father,  is  made  to  lose  the  chance  he 
had  of  succeeding  to  his  grandfather,  because 
no  title  can  be  deduced  tlirougli  the  corrupt 
blood  of  the  hither:  this  is  wliat,  by  English 
lawyers,  is  called  cirniptiou  of  blood.* 


• As  the  subject  is  involved  in  a good  de.d  of 
obscurity,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  t at  the 
ex])ediency  of  tliis  mode  of  punisliiiieiit  may  be 
understood,  to  state  the  nature  of  it  a little  more 
explicitly. 

By  a rule  of  positive  law,  founded  on  the  most 
obvious  dictate  of  utility,  so  obvious  as  to  have 
been  received  with  little  variation  over  the  whole 
world,  a man  is  permitted  to  succeed,  in  case  of 
death,  to  the  property  unaisposed  of  by  his  next 
relation. 

Tliis  general  rule  is,  with  a variety  of  caprice, 
with  which  the  conceptions  and  expectations  of 
the  people  can  never  beep  pace,  differently  nar- 
rowed and  modified  by  the  diftVrent  laws  of 
various  states.  With  us,  it  is  not  in  every  in- 
stance that  a man  is  permitted  to  succeed  to  his 
relation.  And  the  misery  produced  by  the  un- 
intelligible exceptions  to  the  general  provision 
of  the  law  is,  in  all  cases,  in  jiroportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  expectation  that  is  thus  di.sap- 
pointed. 

Forfeiture  is  more  penal  in  its  consequences 
than  cxchcat.  By  both  forfeiture  and  escheat, 
an  individual  and  his  descendants  are  made  to 
lose  their  chance  of  coming  to  the  estate  of  him 
to  whom  they  .stood  as  next  immediate  descen- 
dants. But  corruption  of  blood  goes  furt  er. 
By  corrujition  of  blood,  the  party  in  question, 
and  his  descendants,  are  made  to  lose  the  chance 
they  had  of  succeeding  e tber  to  a remote  ances- 
tor, or  to  any  collateral  relation. 

Ofiences  by  which  the  blood  is  said  to  be  cor- 
rupted are  styletl,  how  difierent  soever  in  their 

nature,  by  one  common  appellation,  felonies 

Between  my  brother  and  me,  the  common  ances- 
tor is  my  fatlur.  If,  then,  my  fatlier  commit  a 
felony,  the  conscquen'  c is,  I am  prevented  from 
succeeding,  not  only  to  whatever  real  property 
was  my  lather’s,  but  to  whatever  was  my  bro- 
ther’s also,  or  that  of  any  one  descended  from 
him;  and  this  because,  in  making  out  my  title 
to  tlie  projierty  in  question,  in  virtue  of  my  rela- 
tionsliip  to  my  brotl'er,  I must  reckon  tlirougli 
my  father,  although  my  father  (such  is  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  law)  could  not  himself  have 

taken  it Between  my  p .ternal  uncle  and  me, 

the  common  ancestor  is  my  grandlatlier.  If, 
then,  my  father  commit  a felony,  I lose  the 
chance  of  succeeding,  not  only  to  whatever  real 
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The  strength  of  the  argument  lies  in  the 
metaphor:  this  cabalistic  expression  serves 
as  an  answer  to  all  objections.  The  justice  of 
the  metaphor  turns  upon  two  suppositions  : 

The  one  is,  that  where  a man  has  commit- 
ted a felony  (stolen  a horse,  for  instance,)  his 
blood  immediately  undergoes  a fermentation, 
and  (according  to  the  system  of  physiology 
in  use  upon  this  occasion,)  becomes  really 
corrupt. 

The  other  is,  that  when  a man’s  blood  is 
in  this  state  of  pvitrescency,  it  becomes  just 
and  necessary  to  deprive  his  children  not  only 
of  all  real  property,  of  which  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment,  but  of  what  might  thereafter  be 
derived  through  him. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  to  restrain  a man 
from  delinquency.  The  question  is,  whether 
it  be  an  advantageous  way  of  endeavouring  at 
this,  to  punish  in  any  and  what  cases,  in  any 
and  what  mode,  tr  any  and  what  degree,  his 
wife,  his  children,  or  other  descendants  ; that 
is,  with  a direct  intentiiAi  £o  make  them  suf- 
ferers. 

If  a man  can  be  prevented  from  running 
into  delinquency,  by  means  of  punishment 
hung  over  the  heads  of  persons  thus  connected 
with  him,  it  is  not,  as  in  the  eases  above 
mentioned,  because  it  is  expected  that  they 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  restrain  him, 
by  any  coercion,  physical  or  mental,  of  their 
imposing:  it  is  not  that  they  are  likely  to 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  anything  they  can 
do.  In  the  case  of  the  wife,  it  is  not  very 
tikely;  in  the  case  of  children  already  born, 
it  is  still  less  likely;  in  the  case  of  children 
not  yet  born,  it  is  impossible.  What  is  ex- 
pected to  work  upon  him,  is  the  image  of 
what  they  may  be  made  to  suffer.  The  pu- 
nishment, then,  upon  them,  may  be,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be,  without  any  act  of  theirs, 
a punishment  upon  him.  It  will  produce  in 
him  a pain  of  sympathy. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  case  of  the  wife, 
W'here  the  punishment  consists  in  being  made 
to  lose  what  is  already  in  specilic  prosi)ect : 
viz.  The  immoveable  property  in  which  she 
had  her  dower. 

It  h.is  been  doubted  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  love  another  better  than 
himself;  that  is,  to  be  affected,  not  merely 
momentarily,  but  for  a length  of  time  together, 
more  by  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  another 
than  by  his  own.  Some  liave  denied  the  pos- 
sibility ; all  will  admit  that  it  is  extremely 
rare.  Suppose  it,  then,  to  ha])pen  in  one  case 
out  of  five  hundred ; and,  to  do  all  possible 

property  was  his,  but  also  to  whatever  was  either 
my  grand  lather’s  or  my  uncle’s.  So  also,  if  my 
grandfather  commit  a felony,  I lose  the  chance 
of  succeeding,  not  indeed  to  the  properly  that  was 
my  father’s,  but,  liowever,  to  whatever  was  either 
my  grandfather's  or  my  uncle’s,  or  any  descen- 
dant of  my  uncle’s. 

VoL.  I. 


honour  to  the  marriage  state,  let  us  suppose 
that  this  person  whom  a man  loves  better 
than  he  does  himself,  is  never  any  other  than 
his  wife.  But  it  is  not  so  many  as  half  the 
number  of  men,  of  an  age  to  commit  crimes, 
that  have  wives.  Nor  is  there  above  one  in 
a hundred  who  has  lands,  of  which  a wife  is 
endowed.  Upon  this  calculation,  there  is  not 
above  one  man  in  50,000  of  those  that  are 
liable  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  on  whom 
it  would  operate  in  as  gweat  a degree  as  if  laid 
on  himself.  In  the  remaining  49,999  instances, 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  more  pu- 
nishment must  be  laid  upon  the  innocent  wife, 
than  would  need  to  be  laid  upon  the  offend- 
ing husband.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument,  that  every  man  loves 
his  wife  half  as  much  as  he  does  himself:  on 
this  supposition,  ten  degrees  or  grains  (or  by 
what  other  name  soever  it  shall  be  tliought 
proper  to  call  so  many  aliquot  parts  of  punish- 
ment) must  be  laid  upon  the  wife,  in  order  to 
produce,  the  effect  of  five  grains  laid  directly 
upon  the  husband.  On  this  supposition,  then 
in  49,999  cases  out  of  50,000,  half  the  punish- 
ment that  is  laid  on  in  this  way,  is  laid  on  in 
waste.* 

2.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  fo  the 
wife,  may,  without  any  very  considerable  va- 
riation, be  applied  to  the  children.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  generally  speaking,  the 
affeetion  is  likely  to  be  more  uniform  and 
certain,  and  conseque  itly  the  contemplation 
of  the  suffering  they  may  be  exposed  to  more 
certainly  efficacious,  in  restraining  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  intended  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  same  method,  making  due  al- 
lowance on  this  score,  will  therefore  ajiply 
to  this,  us  to  the  preceding  case. 

What  follows  from  this,  therefore,  is,  that 
till  the  whole  stock  of  direct  punishment  be 
exhausted  upon  the  offender  himself,  none 
ought  in  tliis  way  to  be  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied through  the  medium  of  the  innocent. 

If  there  be  any  c“ase  in  which  forfeiture 
can  be  employed  with  advantage,  it  would 
be  that  of  rebellion  — rebellion,  not  treason; 
for  treason  is  a name  applied  to  a variety  of 
offences  that  have  nothing  in  common  but 
their  name.  And  if  it  were  employed  against 
the  descendants  of  a rebel,  it  should  not  be 
in  the  way  of  transitive  punishment,  nor  in 
the  way  of  punishment  at  all,  but  as  a mea- 
sure of  self-defence  — of  self-defence  against 
the  mischief  that  might  be  expected,  not 
from  the  criminal,  who  is  no  more,  but  from 
his  dependants.  When  the  husband  is  en- 
gaged in  rebellion,  it  is  probable  that  the 

• It  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  understootl  that 
any  stress  is  meant  to  be  laid  upon  the  jiarticular 
number  here  employed  : the  reader  may  put  in 
numbers  for  himself:  they  are  merely  given  as 
a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  an  in« 
quiry  ought  to  be  conducted. 
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affections  of  his  wfe*  arc  enlisted  on  the 
same  side.  Is  it  certain?  By  no  means. 
But,  however,  it  is  probable.  Is  it  probable 
that  so  also  are  his  children?  Is  it  certain  i 
Bv  no  means.  All  rebellions,  and  particu- 
larlv  the  last  Scotch  rebellion,  afford  instari- 
ces  to  the  contrarv.  But,  however,  it  is 
probable.  What,  then,  .should  be  done  ? Pre- 
sume guilt,  and  make  it  rerjuire  an  effort  to 
exempt  the  party  from  the  consequences? 
No;  but  presume  innocence,  and  make  it 
require  an  elfort  on  the  part  oi  the  crown 
to  alHict  him.  Let  the  crown  be  empowered, 
immeciiately  upon  the  attainder  of  a rebel,  to 
seize  into  its  hands  the  possessions,  real  as 
well  as  personal,  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  otl:cr  descendants  too ; with  a power  to 
continue  the  seizure  from  year  to  year  upon 
special  mention  of  each  person,  in  so  many 
proclamations  to  be  issued  for  tliat  purpose : 
and  this  too,  under  whatever  title  such  pro- 
perty may  be  held,  without  suffering  the 
law,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  turned  into  a dead 
letter,  by  expedients  for  giving  to  property 
such  modifications  as  render  it  unforfeitable. 
Tliis  would  bo  a remedy  exactly  analogous  j 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act : 
putting  the  near  kindred  of  a convicted  rebel 
upon  the  same  footing,  wnth  respect  to  their 
fortunes,  which  by  that  .act  all  men  without 
distinction  are  put  upon,  with  respect  to 
their  liberties.  This  would  be  a certain,  not 
a casual  safeguard,  giving  strength  to  the 
government,  without  bringing  guiltless  op- 
pression upon  the  people. 

State  crimes,  with  treason  at  the  head  of 
them,  may  issue  from  various  sources ; from 
indigence,  from  resentment,  from  ambition  ; 
but  in  many  instances  they  are  crimes  of  con- 
science. By  lawyers  in  this  country,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  those  .almost  incredible 
abominations,  at  which  nature  shudders : like 
murder,  not  to  be  committed  by  any  man,  but 
one  who  has  sold  himself  to  the  devil.  They 
see  not,  or  would  not  seem  to  see,  that  the 
character  of  rebel,  or  of  loyalist,  turns  upon 
the  accidents  of  war ; that  men  may  differ 
with  the  most  perfect  integrity,  and  with 
the  purest  intentions,  about  the  title  to  the 
crown,  or  to  such  a branch  of  public  power, 
as  well  ns  .about  a town,  or  a piece  of  land ; 
and  that  it  is  only  party  prejudice  that  makes 
rebellion  and  wickedness  synonymous.  But 
in  those  difficult  and  distracted  times,  when 
right  and  duty  are  liable  to  be  confounded, 
the  Ilydos,  the  Falklands,  the  Seldens,  and 
the  Hampdens,  divide  themselves:  who  can 
read  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  ? Men  enlist 
from  pure  motives  in  the  worse,  and  from 

• Those  who  have  read  I,ord  Clarendon's 
History,  will  remember  what  grievous  com- 
plaints that  historian,  in  speaking  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  makes  of  tlie  duke’s  nresbyierian 
wife. 
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' sordid  in  the  better  cause.  Now,  when  con- 
I science  is  the  motive,  it  is  always  probable 
that  the  same  conscience  which  governs  the 
principal  may  govern  the  dependants,  or  in 
other  words,  the  same  that  governs  the  hus- 
I band  and  the  father,  may  govern  the  wife 
j whom  he  cherishes,  and  the  children  whom 
he  educates.  Rebellion,  then,  is  a family 
offence. 

That  treason,  however,  which  consists  in 
secretly  conspiring  in  a united  nation  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  stands  upon  a very  different 
footing.  This  is  always  among  offences 
against  conscience  ; it  can  scarcely  arise  even 
from  personal  resentment ; it  arises  from  the 
most  sordid  of  all  sources  — lucre.  Every 
one  acknowledges  the  baseness  of  such  a 
crime ; and  a man  could  scarcely  be  more 
detested  by  the  public  at  large,  than  he 
would  be  if  discovered  by  his  own  family. 
This  is  no  more  a family  offence  than  rob- 
bery or  murder  are  family  offences.  In  this 
kind  of  offence,  therefore,  there  is  not  the 
same  reason  for  casting  the  family  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  crown.  Whatever  the  family  suf- 
fers is  endured  without  reason  and  in  waste. 

§ 6.  Disadiumtapes  o f this  Mode  of 
Punishment. 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  except  in  the 
above  case  of  rebellion,  it  will  be  pretty  ap- 
parent that  in  point  of  certainty  this  mode  of 
punishment  is  eminently  deficient.  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
offence  has  been  committed,  this  punishment 
cannot  take  place  for  want  of  a subject  on 
which  to  operate.  A man  who  has  no  wife 
or  children,  cannot  be  punished  in  the  per- 
sons of  his  wife  and  children.  Couple  this 
circumstance  with  the  cases  in  which  the 
offender  will  have  nothing  to  forfeit,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  punishment  will  be 
inoperative  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a thousand.  Now  a punishment 
that  is  good  in  one  case  only  out  of  a thousand 
is  good  for  nothing.  Some  other  punishment, 
then,  must  be  adopted  in  its  room.  This  pu- 
nishment must  be  .as  much  as  is  enough  in 
those  cases,  otherwise  there  had  as  good  be 
none.  Now  then  as  that  punishment  serves 
in  all  other  cases,  why  may  it  not  in  this 
one  ? If  it  be  enough  in  those  c.ases,  it  is, 
when  added  to  the  particular  punishment  in 
question,  more  than  enough  in  this  one. 
Now  then,  if  it  be  more  than  enough,  it  is 
misery  in  waste.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part  useless,  and  whenever  it  is  not 
useless,  it  is  mischievous. 

2.  After  this,  it  is  saying  little  to  observe, 
that  in  respect  of  equability  it  is  not  less 
defective,  because,  to  a man  who  has  no 
thought  about  his  \nfe  or  children,  or  has 
taken  a dislike  to  them,  it  is  .at  least  matter 

i of  indifference  to  him  whatever  may  befall 
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them ; in  this  case,  therefore,  the  punishment 
of  them  is  so  much  clear  waste. 

3.  In  respect  of  frugality,  it  is  in  a very 
remarkable  degree  defective : the  quantity 
of  evil  that  it  is  susceptible  of  producing  is 
altogether  boundless.  Consider  the  chain  of 
domestic  connexion,  and  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  descendants  that  a man  may  have ; the 
suffering  communicates  from  one  to  another, 
and  destroys  the  peace  of  the  most  extensive 
families.  To  produce  a direct  punishment, 
which  may  be  estimated  as  unity,  indirect 
and  mis-seated  punishment  must  be  created 
equal  to  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  a hundred,  or 
perhaps  a thousand,  fee. 

4.  It  is  no  less  deficient  in  point  of  ex- 
emplarity.  What  the  delinquent  himself  suf- 
fers is  known  always  by  the  sentence : it  is 
in  many  cases  visible  in  the  execution.  The 
woman  or  the  child  who  is  made  to  suffer  for 
his  crime,  languishes  in  secret  and  unavailing 
misery. 

5.  The  punishment  thus  \vithdrawn  from 
its  natural  course,  possesses  not  so  much  as 
the  advantage  of  popularity ; it  is  directly 
adverse  to  the  general  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy.  When  the  delinquent 
himself  is  punished,  the  public  vengeance  is 
satiated,  and  receives  no  satisfaction  from 
any  ulterior  punishment : if  he  be  pursued 
beyond  the  tomb,  and  his  innocent  family  be 
offered  up  as  victims,  feelings  of  pity  are  ex- 
cited ; an  indistinct  feeling  accuses  the  laws 
of  injustice,  humanity  declares  itself  against 
them,  and  on  all  sides  the  respect  for  the  laws 
is  weakened. 

§ 7-  Collective  Punishments. 

I now  come  to  another  case,  of  which 
examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  penal 
dispensations  of  most  countries  — that  of  col- 
lective punishment,  or  the  punishment  of  large 
bodies  of  men  for  the  delinquencies  of  a part 
of  them.  Under  the  English  law,  one  in- 
stance is  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a whole 
corporation  for  the  delinquency  of  some  of 
its  members. 

When  this  mode  of  punishment  is  justi- 
fiable, it  is  only  on  the  score  of  necessity. 
Now,  to  prove  this  necessity,  two  matters 
of  fact  must  be  made  to  appear  : one  is,  that 
the  guilty  could  not  be  punished  without  the 
innocent’;  the  other  is,  that  the  suffering  of 
the  innocent,  when  added  to  that  of  the 
guilty,  wdll  not,  in  the  whole,  compose  a 
mass  of  evil  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
benefit  of  the  punishment. 

Of  these  two  matters  of  fact,  the  first  is 
easy  enough  to  be  judged  of ; the  latter  must 
be  left  to  vague  conjecture. 

Of  the  administering  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, there  arc  some  remarkable  instances, 
both  by  common  law  and  by  statute.  The 
above  principles  will  enable  us  to  form  a 


judgment  of  the  propriety  of  those  several 
proceedings. 

By  the  common  law,  it  is  settled  that  the 
privileges  of  a municipal  corporation  may  be 
forfeited  for  the  misconduct  of  the  corpora- 
tors ; those  privileges  which  are  indiscrimi- 
nately beneficial  to  all  the  persons  who  are  free 
of  the  corporation,  for  the  delinquency  of  the 
majority  of  any  general  assembly  of  those  who 
form  the  governing  part  of  it.  The  power, 
however,  of  adjudging  such  a forfeiture  has 
been  very  rarely  exercised,  and  the  insidious 
and  unconstitutional  use  that  was  attempted 
to  be  made  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
has  cast  a stigma  on  the  general  doctrine  ; so 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  again  carried 
into  practice.  Such  a mode  of  punishment 
is  plainly  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  The 
particular  delinquents  in  this  way  may  alwavs 
be  ascertained,  and  that  much  more  easily 
and  infallibly  than  in  the  case" of  ordinary  of- 
fences ; their  acts  being,  in  the  very  essence 
of  them,  public  and  notorious. 

Our  own  times  have  exhibited  several  in- 
stances in  which  punishment,  either  in  reality 
or  to  appearance,  has  been  inflicted  on  a body 
of  men  for  the  misbehaviour  of  a part  of  it. 
I will  mention  them  in  their  order. 

The  first  I shall  mention  is  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which  happened  in  1736. 
A very  numerous  mob  rose  up  in  arms,  seized 
the  city  guard,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
city  gates,  and  in  defiance  of  the  public  au- 
thorities, put  to  death  a Captain  Porteous, 
who  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  but  had 
been  reprieved.  This  outrage  occasioned  an 
act  of  Parliament  to  be  made.*  By  this  act, 
a particular  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  the 
Lord  Provost  of  the  town,  for  the  particular 
neglect  he  is  there  charged  with  : but  be- 
sides this,  a fine  is  laid  on  the  corporation. 

Of  these  punishments,  that  on  the  provost, 
we  may  observe,  was  in  propriam  personam. 
The  fine  on  the  corporation  was  a collective 
punishment,  falling  on  as  many  persons  as 
might  find  themselves  in  any  shape  preju- 
diced by  such  fine.  Now,  the  ground  of 
applying  this  latter  punishment  was  not  the 
absolute  impracticability  of  applying  any  pu- 
nishment of  the  proper  kind  at  all.  'I  he 
provost,  as  we  see,  was  punished  for  the 
negative  offence  of  his  neglect.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  another  act,  which  immediately 
follows  that  in  question,  that  a number  of 
persons  were  actually  fugitives  for  the  prin- 
cipal offence.  By  the  second  act,  these  fugi- 
tives, in  case  of  their  not  surrendering  within 
such  a time,  were  to  suffer  death,  as  were 
also  those  who  should  conceal  them.  If,  then, 
they  never  surrendered,  they  remained  fugi- 
tives, and  were  punished  by  banishment.  If 
they  surrendered,  the  presumption  was,  that 


• 10  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
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they  would  be  punished  the  ordinary 

punishment  for  the  offence  of  which  they 
were  guilty  ; this  punishment,  however,  was 
not  thought  sufheient  for  so  enormous  and 
dangerous  an  outrage.  As  a supplement, 
operating  in  the  way  of  ex  poalo  facto  law, 
this  fine  upon  the  corporation  was  thought  of. 
Now,  from  such  a punishment,  considered  in 
itself,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  great  effects 
could  have  been  expected.  It  served,  how- 
ever, to  point  the  moral  sanction  against  the 
offence,  and  to  help  to  express,  as  in  the  words 
of  the  act,  the  “ highest  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence” of  the  criminal  transaction. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  rebellion,  what 
may  be  presumed,  even  though  the  fact  be 
not  capable  of  being  established  by  evidence, 
is,  that  there  was  a complicity  of  affection,  in 
virtue  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  joined  in 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  offenders  from 
tlie  visitation  of  the  law. 

Tlie  next  statute  I shall  take  notice  of  in 
this  view  is  that  for  punisliment  of  the  cor- 
ru[)t'on  that  prevailed  in  the  borough  of  New 
Shorehum.’  A society,  calling  itself  the 
Christian  Society,  consisting  of  a large  ma- 
joiity  of  the  electors,  had  formed  itself,  and 
subsisted  for  several  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  the  seats  in  Parliament  for  that 
borough.  On  this  account,  all  who  were 
members  of  that  society  were,  by  name,  with 
great  propriety,  laid  under  a perpetual  inca- 
pacitation. So  much,  considered  as  a punish- 
ment. was  a punishment  in  proprias personas. 
But  the  proper  light  in  which  this  measure 
ought  to  be  considered  seems  not  to  have 
been  that  of  a punishment;  for  in  this  light 
it  seems  hardly  to  be  justified.  If  it  were  a 
punishment,  it  was  an  ex  post  facto  punish- 
ment, which  was  the  less  necessary,  as  there 
was  alretuly  a punishment  of  the  same  kind 
providerl  by  the  law  ; to  wit,  incapacitation, 
though  it  be  but  temporary.  But  in  truth, 
by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  efficacy 
which  it  was  expected  to  have,  was  built  on 
another  ground : on  it,  as  a measure  of  anti- 
cipation ; calculated  to  prevent  an  evil  which, 
but  for  such  remedy,  it  was  visibly  in  the 
power,  and  as  visibly  in  the  intention,  of  the 
parties  thus  disabled  to  introduce  ; viz.  a 
succession  of  representatives  brought  in,  in 
this  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  way.  It 
was  therefore  not  punishment  for  an  evil 
past  and  gone,  but  self-defence  against  an 
evil  still  impending.  Now,  the  expense  at 
which  this  benefit  was  purchased  for  the 
community,  could  not  well  be  less  in  any  in- 
stance than  in  this.  The  franchise  of  elec- 
torship, like  any  other  branch  of  public  power, 
is  not  an  usufructuary  possession,  but  a 
trust ; an  article  of  property  which  a man 
holds  not  for  his  own  benefit  alone,  but  for 
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that  of  the  whole  community,  of  which  he 
is  himself  but  one.  Those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  it  find  means,  it  is  true,  of  deriving 
from  it  a personal  benefit  to  themselves;  but 
this  is  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  interest  of 
the  community  and  the  end  of  the  institu- 
tion ; so  that,  with  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar interest  of  the  possessor,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  it  is  of  the  less  value  to  him  the  more 
conscientiously  he  discharges  it.  In  truth, 

I see  not  why,  with  respect  to  the  possessor 
himself,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing. 

But  the  legislature  went  farther  : besides 
incapacitating  the  electors  there  named,  who 
were  a majority,  but  not  the  whole,  it  went 
on  and  communicated  the  right  of  election 
to  all  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  within  a 
huge  district,  of  wdiich  the  borough  in  ques- 
tion was  but  a part.  In  doing  this,  they  les- 
sened the  right  of  the  innocent  burghers  who 
remained.!  And  as  to  such  part  of  it,  the 
measiue,  if  it  be  to  be  considered  as  a mea- 
sure of  punishment,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a punishment  in  alienas  personas.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  it  was  not  expedient, 
since  it  was  not  necessary ; for  the  innocent 
not  only  could  be,  but  actually  were,  distin- 
guished from  the  ;;uilty.  But  in  whatever 
light  it  may  appear,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  persons  subjected  to 
that  trilling  disadvantage,  as  a measure  of  re- 
formation it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  It 
stands  as  the  pattern  and  ground-work  of  a 
great  plan  of  constitutional  improvement.  J 

-f-  The  punishment,  if  any,  that  was  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  innocent  burghers,  consisted  in  the 
pain  of  apprehension  that  among  the  new  elec- 
tors would  be  found  some,  and  perhaps  a majo- 
rity of  the  whole,  who  would  make  an  improper 
use  of  the  power  of  which  they  were  made  par- 
takers. 

One  thing  let  me  be  permitted  to  mention, 
which  I think  would  have  been  an  improvement, 
and  would  have  done  all  that  could  be  wanting 
to  reconcile  the  measure  to  the  strict  principles 
of  ordinary  justice.  A part  of  the  electors  stood 
in  a meritorious  light ; they  had  either  the  merit 
to  withstand,  or  the  gootl  lortune  to  escape,  the 
temptation  to  which  their  co-electors  yielded. 
Yet  by  the  statute  in  question,  the  condition  of 
this  meritorious  part,  so  far  from  being  bettered, 
was  rendered  worse  than  it  was  before.  There 
was  a method  by  which  this  might,  I think,  have 
been  prevented,  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  reforming  part  of  the  measure,  and  at  the 
same  time  a signal  encouragement  have  been 
held  out  to  conscientious  electors.  The  expe- 
dient was  a simple  on?.  It  was  but  the  adding 
to  the  number  of  votes  which  ^ each  of  the  sound 
voters  should  have  under  the*  new  constitution, 
in  such  manner  that  the  weight  of  each  man’s 
suffrage  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  that 
of  the  rest  under  the  new  constitution  as  it  had 
done  under  the  old  one.  The  benefit  thus  re- 
served would  in  such  case  have  told  for  more 
than  it  was  in  reality.  The  men,  by  being  only 
not  punished,  would  have  seemed  to  be  rewarded » 
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§ 8.  Random  Punishment. 

Random  punishment  is  the  epithet  tliat  may 
be  applied  to  mis-seated  punishment,  in  those 
cases  in  which,  without  previous  design,  it 
has  fallen  upon  the  innocent  by  some  caprice 
of  the  imagination  taken  up  at  the  moment, 
when  the  occasion  and  the  pretence  has  come 
for  the  infliction  of  it — not  so  much  as  even 
the  wretched  sort  of  pretence,  which  had 
place  in  the  case  of  extra vasated  punishment, 
having  place  in  the  present  case. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  modification  of 
mis-seated  punishment,  we  may  again  refer  to 
the  law  of  forfeiture,  to  that  of  deodands, 
and  that  of  the  exclusion  put  upon  testimony, 
when,  for  the  punishment  of  an  inconjectur- 
able  number  of  innocent  persons,  through 
the  sides  of  one  delinquent,  and  by  wounds 
of  every  imaginable  breadth  and  depth  and 
nature,  the  fact  of  his  delinquency  forms  the 
pretence. 

When  a man  who  has  a freehold  interest 
in  any  lands  cornmits  an  offence,  part  of  the 
punishment  for  which  is  the  forfeiture  of  such 
interest,  and  then  sells,  or  mortgages,  or  in 
any  other  manner  disposes  of  that  interest, 
and  is  afterwards  attainted  for  the  offence, 
the  law  takes  it  back  from  those  in  whose 
favour  it  was  disposed  of,  without  deigning 
to  inquire  whether  they  knew  anything  of 
his  having  committed  it.  An  individual  com- 
mits a secret  minder,  and  sells  you  an  estate : 
twenty  years  after  he  is  discovered,  prose- 
cuted, attainted.  The  king,  that  is,  some- 
body who  assumes  his  name,  seizes  the  estate. 
If  you  have  devised  it,  charged  it,  sold  it — if, 
besides  yours,  it  has  passed  through  fifty 
other  hands,  it  makes  no  difference.  If  it 
was  your  wife  who  had  been  murdered,  it 
would  make  no  difference  ; you  would  lose 
your  wife  by  the  crime,  and  your  fortune  by 
the  punishment. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  law  looked 
upon  itself  as  driven  to  this  expedient  by  the 
apprehension  of  fraudulent  conveyances;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  case  of  moveable 
and  other  personal  property,  it  recognises  the 

they  certainly  would  have  been  rewarded  in 
point  of  honour.  If  a religious  attention  were 
constantly  to  be  paid  to  private  subsisting  inte- 
rests, which  being  temporary  may  always  be  pro- 
vided for  at  a small  expense,  reformation  would 
be  delivered  from  much  of  that  opposition  which 
it  is  at  present  apt  to  meet  with.  One  may  say 
to  reformers,  serve  the  whole,  hut  forget  not  that 
each  member  is  a part  of  it. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  true  that  the  electors 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  except  as  above, 
upon  the  occasion  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  dilemma  is  clear : if  you  do  not 
mean  to  discharge  it  conscientiously,  you  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  it ; if  you  do,  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  you,  and  you  can  have  no  ground  to 
complain  of  its  being  taken  from  you  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State. 
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practicability  of  distinguishing  fraudulent  con- 
veyances from  fair  : it  establishes  the  latter; 
it  vacates  only  the  former.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
vious that  immoveable  property  is  much  less 
obnoxious  to  such  a fraud  than  moveable. 

M ith  all  this  the  author  of  the  Commen- 
taries is  perfectly  well  satisfied.  “ This 
may  be  hard,”  he  says,  “ upon  such  as  have 
unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender.”  But 
what  of  that?  “ the  cruelty  and  reproach,” 
continues  he,  “ must  lie  on  the  part,  not  of 
the  law,  but  of  the  criminal,  who  has  thus 
knowingly  and  dishonestly  involved  others 
in  his  own  calamities.”  I'o  one  who  can 
reason  in  this  manner,  nothing  that  is  esta- 
blished can  come  amiss.  So  long  as  there  is 
the  least  particle  of  guilt,  not  only  in  him 
who  is  punished  but  in  any  one  else,  no  law 
by  which  punishment  is  inflicted  can  be  cruel, 
no  law  deserving  of  reproach. 

Another  instance  of  random  punishment  is 
that  of  Deodands. 

You  are  a farmer.  You  employ  a wag- 
gon. You  send  your  son  to  drive  it:  he 
slips  down,  is  run  over  and  killed.  The 
king,  or  somebody  in  his  name,  is  to  have 
your  waggon.  This  is  the  consolation  which 
the  law  of  England  gives  you  for  your  loss. 

This  idea  might  be  improved  upon.  Let 
it  be  a law  that  when  a man  happens  to  break 
his  neck,  the  people  of  his  parish  shall  draw 
lots  who  shall  be  hanged  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. The  punishment  would  be  greater, 
but  the  reason  for  punishment  would  be  the 
same. 

If,  instead  of  a waggon,  it  had  been  a ship 
that  was  moving  to  your  son’s  death,  it  would 
make  no  difference ; though  the  ship  were 
laden  with  the  treasure  of  tlie  Indies,  it  would 
make  no  difference ; the  ship  and  its  lading 
would  be  the  king’s. 

'I'he  source  from  whence  this  institution 
flowed  is  pretty  generally  known : but  it  is 
not  perhaps  so  generally  observed  that  the 
institution  is  not  a just  consequence,  even 
from  the  ideas  then  received.  It  was  esta- 
blished, it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  early,  but 
however,  in  the  days  of  Catholicism.  In 
those  days,  as  soon  as  a man’s  soul  had  left 
its  body,  it  used  to  go  to  a place  called  Pur- 
gatory, there  to  be  broiled  for  20,000  years. 
Now  in  this  life  some  souls  love  music, 
others  not.  But  in  that  post  life  which  was 
then  to  come,  all  souls  were  fond  of  it  alike. 
Luthei'  himself,  who  ought  to  know,  is  posi- 
tive of  it.’  Not  that  all  music  was  to  their 
taste : it  was  only  a particular  kind  of  mu- 
sic, such  as  only  priests  know  how  to  sing. 
But  it  was  not  reasonable  that  priests  should 
sing  unless  they  were  paid  for  it ; for  the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Now  when  a 
man  died  thus  suddenly,  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  should  have  made  any  provision  by 
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his  will  for  paying  them.  Therefore  it  was 
necessai  v that  somebody  else  should  pay 
them.  So  far  was  in  order.  But  why  re- 
.sort  to  any  other  fund  than  the  man’s  own 
property?  Was  he  the  poorer  for  having 
died  a violent  death,  than  if  he  had  died  a 
natural  one?  or  for  dying  by  the  effect  of  a 
thing  in  motion,  than  if  he  had  died  by  a fall 
from  a thing  at  rest?  And  if,  after  all,  he 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  himself,  could  not  the 
parish,  or  the  hundred,  or  the  next  abbey, 
have  paid  for  him? 

I would  not  swear  but  the  sages  who  in- 
vented  this  notable  institution  might  think 
to  do  a spite  to  the  thing,  the  waggon,  the 
ship,  or  whatever  it  was,  by  making  it  for- 
feited ; as  the  Athenians  exterminated  a 
stone  that  struck  a man  and  killed  him,  that 
is,  carried  it  out  of  their  country  and  threw 
it  into  another.  Many  a public  institution, 
which  the  lawyer  admires  with  humble  de- 
ference, has  had  no  better  groiiml. 

The  next  instance  of  random  punishment 
which  I would  give,  consists  in  the  exclusion 
put  upon  testimony. 

I could  wish  to  give  the  reader  a precise 
list  of  the  offences  to  which  this  punishment 
is  annexed,  but  this  I find  to  be  impossible. 
Every  p--inciple  delivered  on  this  subject 
teems  with  contradiction.  The  enumeration 
which  is  sometimes  made  includes  nearly  every 
principal  crime,  comprehending  treason,  per- 
jury, forgery,  and  such  like  crimes,  theft,  all 
crimes  considered  infamous,  and  felony.  As 
to  felony,  this  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
particular  species  of  crime : the  case  is,  that 
felony  is  a collection  of  crimes  as  heteroge- 
neous as  can  be  conceived,  and  which  have 
nothing  in  common  between  them  but  the  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  being  punished  with 
the  same  punishment.  Crimes  of  mere  re- 
sentment, or  malicious  mischief,  are  by  scores 
of  statutes  made  felonies.  Homicide  inten- 
tional, in  the  heat  of  passion ; or  uninten- 
tional, by  an  unlucky  blow,  is  felony  : rape 
is  felony : crimes  of  lewdness  are  felonies. 
What  is  not  felony?  The  evidence  of  per- 
.sons  excommunicated  is  not  received  ; the 
reason  annexed  by  some  has  been,  that  these 
individuals,  not  being  under  the  influence  of 
religion,  cannot  be  believed  on  their  oath. 
By  others  it  has  been  generally  said,  that 
those  who  converse  with  excommunicated 
persons  are  excommunicated  with  them,  and 
consequently  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive any  questions  from  a court  of  justice. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  reasons  frequently 
given  for  existing  laws  in  the  books  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. 

Without  longer  stopping,  therefore,  to  as- 
certain in  what  cases  testimony  is  refused, 
iCt  us  proceed  to  examine  if  this  be  a proper 
punishment ; that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  any 
ease  in  which,  because  a man  has  committed  a 
triine,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  rejected. 
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The  only  reason  there  can  be  for  rejecting 
a witness  is  this,  that  it  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  after  every  expedient  that  can  be 
put  in  practice  to  get  the  truth  of  him,  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  matter  would  rather 
mislead  those  who  are  to  judge,  than  set  them 
right.  I say  mislead  the  judges ; I do  not  say 
be  a false  one : for  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
is  what  to  the  purposes  of  justice  is  a matter 
of  indifference.  The  point  is  for  them  to  (be 
enabled  to)  form  such  a notion  of  the  fact  in 
dispute  as  shall  prove  a true  one:  by  what 
means  they  come  at  it  is  no  matter.  He 
would  commit  perjury  indeed  ; but  that  is 
quite  another  evil,  and  an  evil  for  which 
there  is  another  and  more  proper  remedy 
than  that  of  prematurely  repelling  his  evi- 
dence. This  want  of  veracity,  therefore,  is 
no  objection  to  him,  unless  he  has  the  faculty 
of  maintaining  to  the  last,  such  a degree  of 
consistency  and  plausibility  as  shall  enable 
him  to  conceal  it. 

As  to  want  of  veracity,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  greatest  liar  in  the  universe 
rarely  swerves  from  truth  ( I mean  what  to  him 
seems  truth)  in  one  instance  out  a hundred. 
The  natural  bent  of  all  mankind  is  to  speak 
truth : it  requires  the  force  of  some  particu- 
lar interest,  real  or  imaginary,  to  overbalance 
that  propensity.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  are 
made  to  deviate  from  it  by  very  slender  mo- 
tives, but  nobody  tells  a lie  absolutely  with- 
out a motive. 

Now  then,  do  but  suppose  him  absolutely 
without  any  interest  to  give  a false  account, 
and  the  most  abandoned  criminal  that  ever 
was  upon  the  earth  might  be  trusted  to  as 
safely  as  the  man  of  the  most  consummate 
virtue.  W'here,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In 
this,  that  the  profligate  man  may  easily  be 
made  to  fancy  he  has  such  an  interest  in 
telling  falsehood,  as  shall  preponderate  over 
the  interest  he  fancies  he  has  in  speaking 
truth;  the  easier,  the  more  profligate  he  is : 
the  man  of  virtue,  not  without  difficulty : the 
more  difficulty,  the  more  he  is  confirmed  in 
virtue. 

Now  a motive  to  speak  truth,  in  cases 
where  he  is  called  upon  by  law  to  give  his 
testimony,  is  what  every  man  has,  and  un- 
less he  be  insane,  must  conceive  himself  to 
have : he  has  it  from  the  political  sanction, 
in  the  penalties  which  the  law  denounces 
against  falsehood  in  such  cases:  he  has  it 
from  the  moral  sanction,  in  the  infamy  an- 
nexed by  men  in  general  to  such  a conduct* 
he  has  it  from  the  religious  sanction,  unless 
he  be  an  atheist,  and  except  in  as  far  as  dis- 
pensations or  absolutions  may  intervene  to 
take  it  off. 

The  interest  which  a man  may  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  speak  falsehood  in  such  a case, 
may  be  distinguished  into  a natural  interest, 
and  an  artificial  one.  What  I mean  by  a na- 
tural interest  need  not  be  explained.  1 call 
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that  an  artificial  interest,  which  he  may  de- 
rive in  the  way  of  reward,  by  the  - tj'*  ess  act 
of  him  who  has  some  natural  intcrt  .t.  If 
you  are  at  law  for  an  estate,  you  have . a 
natural  interest  in  my  telling  any  story,  true 
or  false,  that  may  serve  to  establish  your 
title.  If  you  give  me  a reward  for  telling 
such  a story,  I have  an  artificial  one,  which 
is  raised  up  in  me  by  you. 

Now,  whether  a man  have  a natural  interest 
or  no  in  the  fiite  of  a contest,  is  in  general 
pretty  easy  to  be  known  ; it  is  a question  of 
itself;  and  if  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
the  tendency  of  the  law  is,  to  reject  a man 
as  a witness,  upon  that  distinct  ground,  and 
without  regard  to  his  probity  or  improbity. 

The  question  is  here  concerning  an  artificial 
interest,  the  existence,  or  non-existence  of 
which  does  not  so  readily  lie  within  proof; 
but  the  lights  that  are  to  be  had,  are  to 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances  as  may 
appear  to  affect  the  description  of  a man’s 
general  character.  Thus  much  only  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  proportion  as  a man  is  more 
or  less  confirmed  in  virtue,  the  less  or  the 
more  likely  is  any  artificial  motive  which  may 
be  presented  to  him,  to  preponderate  over 
the  motives  he  has  to  speak  truth,  and  be 
effective,  so  as  to  determine  him  to  speak 
falsehood. 

It  is  here  proper  to  be  upon  our  guard 
against  a vulgar  error.  Men  of  narrow  ex- 
perience, of  hasty  judgment,  and  of  small 
reflection  — in  a word,  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
have  in  a manner  but  two  classes  in  which  to 
stow  a man,  in  respect  of  merit : they  kfiow 
but  of  two  characters,  the  good  man  and 
the  bad  man.  If,  then,  they  happen  to  view  a 
man’s  conduct,  in  any  instance,  in  a favour- 
able light,  up  he  goes  among  the  good  men  ; 
if  in  an  unfavourable,  down  he  goes  among 
the  bad  men  ; and  they  fix  a great  gulp!)  be- 
tween the  two.  If  their  opinion,  with  respect 
to  either  come  to  change,  as  they  have  no 
intermediate  stages,  he  is  removed  from  his 
station,  with  the  same  violence  as  he  was  at 
first  placed  in  it.  But  men  of  observation 
and  cool  reflection,  Avho  have  had  patience 
and  sagacity  to  make  a narrow  search  into 
human  nature,  learn  to  correct  the  errors  of 
this  indolent  and  hasty  system ; they  know 
that,  in  the  scale  of  merit,  men’s  characters 
rise  one  above  the  other,  by  infinite  and 
imperceptible  degrees;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  highest  is  distant  from  the 
lowest,  by  a much  less  space  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Those  who  admit  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations will  see  how'  precarious  and  ill-con- 
trived a means  the  law'  takes  to  come  at  truth, 
by  giving  into  the  error  above  noticed;  by 
making  one  class  of  men  which  it  will  hear, 
and  another  of  men  whom  it  w'ill  not  suffer 
to  be  heard  in  any  "'•e,  or  on  any  account. 
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In  a word,  (for  this  is  the  sum  of  the  argu- 
ment) they  will  see,  that  while  the  law  en- 
joins the  exclusion  of  any  class  of  persons, 
at  all  events,  in  order  to  avoid  a small  degree 
of  possible  inconvenience,  it  embraces  a great 
degree  of  certain  inconvenience. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  smaller  the  number 
of  persons  is  whom  it  guards  against,  in  pro- 
portion to  those  from  whom  it  remains  still 
exposed  to  danger,  the  less  is  the  advantage 
gained  by  it.  Whom,  then,  does  it  guard 
against?  a few  hundreds,  perhaps,  in  a nation. 
And  from  w'hom  does  it  remain  exposed  to 
danger?  the  rest  of  the  nation.  For  who  is  it 
from  whom  it  does  not  stand  exposed,  in  any 
case,  to  a danger  of  this  kind,  I declare  is  more 
than  I can  imagine.  If  there  be  any  man  now 
living  that  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  solemnly  declare,  that  in  no  instance,  tri- 
vial or  important,  has  he  ever  departed  from 
the  rigid  line  of  truth,  upon  the  prospect  of 
advantage,  he  has  either  more  hypocrisy  than 
I would  wish  to  impute  to  any  man,  or  more 
virtue  than  I can  persuade  myself  to  exist  in 
any  man.  The  only  person  about  w hom  I 
can  be  sure,  and  who  yet  would  not  willingly 
yield  the  palm  of  integrity  to  any  one  that 
lives,  nor  barter  any  atom  of  it  for  any  other 
honour  the  world  has  to  bestow,  is  far,  I 
know,  from  the  thoughts  of  making  any  such 
pretensions. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  best  man  alive 
could  scarcely  be  credited  without  danger  : 
there  are  cases  in  abundance,  in  which  the 
worst  man  alive  might  be  believed  wdth  safety. 
Such  are  all  those,  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  afford  the  witness  no  natural  motive 
to  speak  falsely;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  are  such  as  can  afford  him  no  artificial 
one.  I am,  for  instance,  as  bad  a man  as, 
for  the  supposition’s  sake,  you  would  choose 
to  have  me.  I happen  to  see  one  man  beat- 
ing another,  who  afterwards  seeks  his  remedy 
at  law  against  the  oppressor,  and  calls  me  as 
a witness,  and  the  oidy  w'itness.  Now  it  has 
happened,  that  1 have  been  convicted  of  per- 
jury, over  and  over  again,  as  many  times  as 
you  please:  1 would  swear  my  father’s  life 
aw'ay  for  a penny.  But  the  parties  are,  both 
of  them,  miserably  poor;  they  neither  of  them 
have  a penny  to  tempt  me  with.  What,  then, 
is  there  to  induce  me  to  give  a false  account 
of  the  matter?  nothing.  What,  then,  is  the 
danger  of  admitting  me?  none  at  all.  What 
the  consequence  of  rejecting  me?  the  triumph 
of  oppression.  Now',  in  a case  like  this,  there 
is  nothing  singular  nor  improbable;  a thou- 
sand such  might  a man  figure  to  himself  with 
ease. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I will  venture 
to  advance  this  position,  that  a man’s  testi- 
mony ought  not  to  be  rejected  at  all  events, 
even  for  the  crime  of  perjury:  if  not  for  per- 
jiiiy,  it  W'ill  follow',  d fortiori,  not  for  any 
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other  crime.  I will  just  offer  a farther  con- 
sidjr  ition  or  two,  in  support  of  this  opinion  ; 
I will  then  give  a short  sketch  of  the  evil 
consequences  that  result  from  such  an  abso- 
lute rejection;  I will,  thirdly,  offer  an  expe- 
dient, which,  I think,  would  answer  every 
gf»od  purpose  of  it ; and,  lastly,  I will  state 
tlie  different  degrees  of  reason  there  may  be 
for  extending  the  incapacity  to  the  different 
crimes  that  may  be  proposed. 

Now,  then,  let  the  crime  of  which  the  wit- 
ness has  been  convicted  be  that  of  perjury. 
II : has,  however,  no  natural  interest  to  speak 
false:  if  he  have,  that  forms  another  ground 
of  disability,  which  is  not  here  in  question. 
If,  then,  he  have  an  artificial  interest,  it  is  the 
party  that  must  give  it  him.  But  in  this  case, 
the  party  must  be  a suborner;  unless,  then, 
he  stand  already  convicted  of  subornation 
on  a former  occasion,  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  repelling  the  perjured  witness,  without 
peremptorily  attributing  to  another  man, 
whose  character  stands  unimpeaehed,  a crime 
of  a similar  complexion  — a supposition  which 
no  rule,  either  of  law  or  reason,  seems  to 
warrant. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  these  rules  of 
peremptory  incompetency  would  never  have 
been  laid  down,  had  those  who  first  started 
them  gone  deliberately  and  circumspectly  to 
work,  and  carefully  examined  the  consequen- 
ces on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  evil 
consequences  of  the  rule,  they  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  cast  their  eyes  on.  They  seem  to 
have  gone  to  work,  as  if  they  had  witnesses 
enough  in  every  case  to  pick  and  choose  out 
of;  on  which  supposition,  certainly,  they 
would  do  well  to  discard  the  worst,  to  pick 
out  and  retain  none  but  the  best,  and  such  as 
should  be  proof  against  all  exception.  All 
this  was  mighty  well,  provided  there  was  no 
danger  on  the  other  side.  But  the  danger  on 
the  other  side  is  terrible.  It  is  a truth,  how- 
ever, which  I can  scarce  help  looking  upon  as 
very  obvious,  atid  certainly  it  is  an  important 
one,  that  to  mark  any  man  out  as  disabled 
from  witnessing  at  all  events,  is  to  grant  all 
men  a license  to  do  to  him  and  before  him 
all  manner  of  mischief  whatsoever.  Now,  as 
to  what  may  be  done  to  him,  that  indeed  may 
be  taken  as  so  much  punishment  of  tlie  pro- 
per kind,  though  it  would  be  a strange,  loose, 
and  inconsiderate  method  of  laying  a man 
under  proscription.  * 

But  as  to  mischief  that  may  be  done  to 
others  in  his  presence,  or  which,  in  any  other 
way,  others  may  suffer  for  want  of  his  evi- 
dence, — the  Ciuse  of  Pendoch  and  Macken- 
d.irf  may  serve  as  an  example.  By  the  statute 
which  is  called  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 
Perjuries,  three  witnesses  are  neces.sary  to  a 

* it  would  be  worse,  in  some  respects,  than 
forfeiture  of  reputation. 

+ 2 Wils.  Id. 


will  of  land.  In  this  case,  the  will  had  three 
witnesses,  as  it  ought  to  have.  Two  stood 
unimpeaehed ; but  it  was  found  out  that  the 
other,  once  u|)on  a time,  had  been  convicted 
of  petty  larceny,  and  been  whipt.  This  was 
before  the  attestation  — how  long,  it  does  not 
appear.  The  suit  was  commenced  five  years 
afterwards.  This  man  being  deemed  a bad 
witness  (and  as  such,  not  to  be  heard,)  there 
wanted  the  requisite  number,  and  the  man, 
in  whose  favour  the  w'ill  bad  been  made,  lost 
the  estate.  One  may  iinirgine  the  shock  to 
a person,  who  thought  he  had  all  the  secu- 
rity for  his  estate  which  the  law  could  give 
him  ; one  may  imagine  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation  the  testator,  were  he  to  arise  out  of 
his  grave,  must  feel,  at  seeing  his  disposition 
vacated  by  an  incident,  which  common  pru- 
dence could  never  have  prompted  him  to 
guard  against,  unless,  by  looking  in  a man’s 
face,  he  could  have  told  that  once  in  his  life 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a trifling  breach  of 
honesty,  and  been  whipt  for  it. 

The  limits  of  this  design  will  not  permit 
me  to  expatiate  upon  this  subject  any  further, 
by  suggesting  cases  of  like  mischief  that  are 
liable  to  happen,  or  collecting  such  as  are 
known  actually  to  have  happened.  This 
general  sketch  of  them  being  given,  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  '•eadily  excuse  me  from  en- 
tering into  the  Qetail. 

Because  a woman  has  been  guilty  of  per- 
jury, or  any  other  offence  which  has  rendered 
her  testimony  inadmissible,  it  is  just  that  she 
should  be  punished  ; but  is  it  just,  is  it  pro- 
per, that  she  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  lust  of  every  man  to  whom  her  beauty 
may  become  an  object  of  desire?  If  the  law 
were  known  to  be,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  the  nation  would  become  a scene 
of  lust,  cruelty,  and  rapine  ; but  it  happens 
here,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen  in  other 
instances,  one  mischief  operates  as  a palliative 
to  another;  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  law 
is  veiled  by  men’s  utter  ignorance  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Let  us  turn  hack  and  look  on  the  other 
side.  What,  then,  would  be  the  mischief  of 
admitting  the  testimony  of  a man  thus  stig- 
matized ? I see  none  : none  at  least  that  can 
for  a moment  stand  in  competition  with  the 
mischief  on  the  other  side.  “ But  the  person 
so  stigmatized  does  not  deserve  to  he  be- 
lieved!” Does  he  not?  why  am  I to  think 
so  ? because  you  say  so  ? No  ; but  because 
men  in  general  will  say  so  too!  And  will 
they  then?  Yes,  surely  will  they.  I do  be- 
lieve it,  and  therefore  it  is  I say  there  is 
no  danger.  Let  him  be  known  for  what  he 
is,  and  a jury  will  be  under  the  strongest  bias 
not  to  believe  him.  Their  prejudice  will 
bear  strong  against  him  ; nor  will  any  thing 
less  than  the  strongest  degree  of  probability, 
and  the  most  perfect  consistency  in  the  whole 
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narration,  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve  it.  I see  not  what  it  is  that  should 
justify  the  extreme  distrust  which  judges 
have  shown  of  juries  in  establishing  this  rule ; 
especially  as,  in  case  of  a conviction  of  aii 
innocent  person,  which  is  the  greatest  danger 
the  case  is  open  to,  it  is  so  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  judge  to  save  the  convict.  The 
general  prejudice  of  mankind,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  leads  them  to  exaggeration 
in  the  judgment  they  pronounce  of  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  a man’s  character  from  a single 
action  ; in  particular,  to  spread  the  stain  that 
a single  act  of  delinquency  brings  upon  a 
man’s  character,  farther  than,  according  to 
reason,  it  ought  to  go.  It  is  from  having 
been  the  dupes,  as  1 take  it,  of  this  preju- 
dice, that  even  judges  — the  ancient  judges 
who  first  laid  down  the  law  upon  this  point, 
first  broached  this  rule.  It  may  always  be 
expected  to  work,  at  least  as  strongly  as  it 
ought  to  work,  upon  juries  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  people. 

Were  it  then  abolished,  the  conduct  of 
juries  then,  you  think,  would  nearly  be  the 
same  as  if  it  subsisted  ? I think  it  probable. 
What  advantage,  then,  would  you  gain  by  the 
abolition  ? This  great  one : the  chance  that 
a delinquent  might  have  of  impunity  in  such 
a case,  would  no  longer  be  visible  upon  paper; 
he  would  no  longer  see  a formal  licence  given 
him,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  commit  all 
manner  of  wickedness  in  presence  of  an  ob- 
ject circumstanced  like  the  party  in  question ; 
if  a guilty  person  were  acquitted  upon  that 
ground,  it  would  appear  as  if,  upon  the  wliole, 
the  story  was  not  credible,  and  that,  in  fact, 
no  such  crime  was  committed  as  was  charged  ; 
not  that,  having  been  committed,  it  was  suf- 
fered to  go  unpunished.  This,  then,  is  the 
advantage  ; and  I think  a more  conclusive 
one  cannot  well  be  required  to  justify  any 
institution. 

All  that  prudence  requires  in  such  a case 
is,  that  the  character  of  the  witness,  that  is 
to  say,  the  offence  of  which  he  was  formerly 
guilty,  should  be  known,  that  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  w'eigh  his  testimony  may  be 
able  to  judge  how  far  he  is  to  be  believed. 

Suppose  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  per- 
jury : this  crime  most  particularly  affects  his 
credibility.  There  is  a great  difference  to 
be  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  crime  when 
committed  in  self-defence,  in  one  s own  cause, 
and  when  committed  on  the  subornation  of  a 
stranger,  and  in  an  attack  upon  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person.  Such  distinctions  are  most 
important,  and  readily  offer  themselves  to 
those  w'ho  consult  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  do  not  suffer  their  eyes  to  be 
blinded  by  the  mist  of  technical  jargon. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  is  a consideration  of 
importance.  A m.an  in  his  youth,  at  fourteen 


or  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  led  to  take  a 
false  oath,  and  w-as  convicted:  he  becomes 
reformed ; during  thirty  or  forty  years  he 
maintains  an  unimpeachable  character.  His 
reformation  is  of  no  consequence  : the  record 
of  his  forgotten  crime  is  dragged  from  the 
dust  with  which  it  had  been  covered ; in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  his  testimony  must 
be  rejected  : upon  every  principle  of  common 
sense  and  of  utility,  it  would  have  been 
equally  admissible  with  any  other. 

In  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  a manifest  interest  in 
their  condemnation  is  not  refused,  whether  that 
interest  be  pecuniary,  or  arising  from  a desire 
of  vengeance.  Such  testimony  is,  however, 
received  with  distrust  and  caution.  This  is 
well ; — be  equally  distrustful  of  a witness, 
whose  previous  conduct  has  rendered  him  sus- 
pected ; but  hear  him,  and  examine  whether 
the  circumstances  of  his  crime  are  of  a nature 
to  affect  his  credibility  on  each  particular  oc- 
c.asion. 

§ 8.  Cause  of  the  Frequency  of  Mis-seated 
Punishment. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  abuse  thus  m<ade  of 
punishment,  it  lies  not  very  deep  below  the 
surface.  It  lies  partly  in  the  strength  of  the 
self- regarding  and  dissocial  passions ; partly 
in  the  weakness  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  of  judges  acting 
in  the  place  of  legislators. 

It  lies  more  particularly  in  the  strength 
of  the  dissocial  passions,  and  in  that  one  of 
the  false  principles,  rivals  to  the  principle  of 
utility,  viz.  in  the  principle  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
dissocial  affections,  influenced  and  swollen  to 
that  pitch  in  which  they  assume  the  name  of 
passion,  have  so  large  a share. 

Urged  on  by  the  dissocial  passion  of  anti- 
pathy, misguided  by  the  principle  of  sympathy 
and  antipathy,  men  in  power  have  punished, 
because  they  hated  ; taking  as  a suflicieiU 
warrant  for  the  infliction  of  the  sufferings 
which  they  proposed  to  themselves  to  inflict, 
the  existence  of  that  hatred,  of  which,  as 
towards  the  person  in  question,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  act  in  question,  the  existence  was 
demonstrated  to  them  by  their  own  feelings. 

That  which  was  the  cause,  became  natii- 
rallv  the  measure  of  what  was  done  : punish- 
ing* because  of  his  hate,  it  was,  to  the  man 
with  the  strong  hand,  matter  of  course  to 
punish  in  proportion  to  his  hate. 

A lot  of  punishment,  in  which  so  much 
suffering,  and  no  more,  would  fall  upon  the 
innocent,  as,  consistently  with  the  application 
of  punishment  to  the  guilty,  was  unavoidable, 
sufficed  not  for  the  gratification  of  his  hate: 
of  that  satisfaction  which  consists  in  his  con- 
templation of  another’s  suffering,  he  would 
have  as  much  more  as  was  to  be  had ; and 
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frequently  there  was  scarce  a price,  so  as  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  others  only  that  that 
price  was  made  up,  and  not  any  part  at  his 
expense  — there  was  scarce  a price  at  which 
he  was  not  content  to  purchase  it. 


BOOK  V. 

OF  COMPLEX  PUNISHMENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INCONVENIENCES  OF  COMPLEX  PUNISHMENTS. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  a penal  act  is 
not  simple  in  its  effects,  does  not  produce  one 
single  evil ; that  it  produces  many  masses  of 
evil  at  once.  A punishment,  considered  as 
an  act,  may  be  simple — considered  in  its 
effects,  complex. 

A man  is  imprisoned  : here  is  a simjde  pu- 
nishment, as  respects  the  act  on  the  part  of 
the  judge , but  as  respects  the  individual,  the 
evils  resulting  from  it  may  be  very  various, 
affecting,  in  different  ways,  his  fortune,  his 
person,  his  reputation,  and  his  condition  in 
life. 

A simple  punishment  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a single  act  of  punishment ; a com- 
pound punishment  is  that  which  requires 
more  than  one  operation.  The  punishment 
for  an  offence  may  include  imprisonment,  a 
fine,  a mark  of  infamy,  &c. : if  all  these  are 
announced  by  the  law  — if  each  of  these  pu- 
nishments is  ex]>ressed  by  a clear  and  familiar 
term,  the  punishment,  though  compound  or 
complex,  may  be  a good  one. 

Improper  complex  punishments  are  those 
of  which  the  integral  parts  are  not  known, 
those  which  include  evils  that  the  law  does 
not  announce,  which  are  only  expressed  by 
obscure  and  enigmatical  names,  which  do  not 
exhibit  their  penal  nature  in  clear  characters, 
and  which  are  only  understood  by  lawyers  : 
of  this  kind  are  transportation,  felony  with 
and  without  benefit  of  clergy,  praemunire, 
outlawry,  excommunication,  incompetency 
as  a witness,  and  many  others. 

Everything  which  is  uncertain,  everything 
which  is  obscure,  offends  against  the  first 
condition  in  framing  a good  law. 

The  inconveniences  attached  to  comple.x 
punishments,  when  thus  defined,  are  very 
great,  but  they  may  be  explained  in  a few 
words : the  legislator  knows  not  what  he 
does ; the  subject  knows  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  punishment  threatened.  It  becomes 
impossible  for  the  legislator  to  do  what  is 
proper  in  each  case  ; he  therefore  does  either 
too  much  or  too  little  ; every  obscure  ex- 
pression veils  from  his  eyes  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  or  punishments  he  employs ; he 
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strikes  blindfolded,  and  scatters  suffering  at 
hazard.  The  jury  and  the  judges  who  wit- 
ness the  inconveniences  of  the  law  in  each 
particular  case,  allow  themselves  to  employ 
all  possible  means  to  avoid  them  ; they  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  legislator,  and  perjury  be- 
comes the  habitual  palliative  of  his  injustice 
or  improvidence. 

If  the  law  is  executed,  what  happens? 

the  judge,  in  inflicting  one  usefid  punishment, 
is  obliged  to  inflict  a multitude  of  useless 
punishments  — punishments  of  which  the 
offenders  had  only  an  imperfect  idea,  which 
produce  mischiet  in  pure  waste : oftentimes 
the  mischief  spreads  over  persons  who  are  en- 
tire strangers  to  the  offence,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  such,  that  the  legislator  would 
have  trembled  had  he  foreseen  them. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  incompetency 
as  a witness:  we  shall  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  punishments  above  named. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  TKANSPORTATION. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the  North 
Americans  have  derived  from  their  indepen- 
dence, there  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  man  who  has  any  feeling  of  national 
pride  : it  has  saved  them  from  the  humiliating 
obligation  of  receiving  every  year  an  importa- 
tion of  the  refuse  of  the  British  population  ; 
of  serving  as  an  outlet  for  the  prisons  of  the 
mother  country,  whereby  the  morals  of  their 
rising  people  were  exposed  to  injury,  by  a 
mixture  with  all  possible  kinds  of  depravity. 
North  America,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
this  scourge  for  upwards  of  a century,  no 
longer  serves  as  a receptacle  for  these  living 
. nuisances  : but  can  any  limits  be  assigned  to 
the  moral  effects  that  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  early  inoculation  of  vice? 

I shall  have  occasion  again  to  recur  to  this 
important  topic,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
colony  at  New  South  Wales,  and  of  the 
population  now  forming  there,  I shall  point 
out  the  inconveniences  which  result  from 
sending  thither  these  periodical  harvests  of 
malefactors. 

The  present  object  is  to  show  that  the 
system  of  transportation,  as  now  managed,  is 
essentially  different  from  what  it  was  under 
the  old  system,  and  that,  with  the  change 
of  scene,  the  punishment  itself  has  in  many 
respects  been  materially  altered : in  some 
respects  for  the  better ; in  many  others  for 
the  worse. 

Under  the  old  system  of  transportation  to 
America,  power  being  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Parliament,  the  convicts  destined  for 
transportation  were  made  over  by  the  govern- 
ment to  a contractor,  who,  for  the  profit  to  be 
made  by  selling  their  services  for  the  penal 
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term  to  a master  in  America,  engaged  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  scene  of  banishment.  To 
banishment  — the  banishment  prescribed  by 
law — was  thus  added,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
individuals  were  not  able  to  purchase  their 
liberty,  the  ulterior  and  perfectly  distinct  pu- 
nishment of  bondage.  But  wherever  it  hap- 
pened, that,  through  the  medium  of  a friend 
or  otherwise,  the  convict  could  bid  more  for 
himself  than  would  be  given  for  his  services 
by  a stranger,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the 
first  port  at  which  he  arrived.  The  punish- 
merit  was  limited,  as  respected  him,  to  simple 
banishment : the  individual  was  therefore 
punished  with  bondage,  rather  for  his  poverty 
than  for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Thus 
the  most  culpable — those  who  had  committed 
great  crimes,  and  who  had  contrived  to  se- 
cure the  profits  of  their  crimes,  were  least 
punished.  The  minor  thieves,  novices,  and 
inexperienced  malefactors,  who  had  not  se- 
cured their  plunder,  b.ore  the  double  chain  of 
banishment  and  slavery. 

Under  the  system  of  transportation  to  Bo- 
tany Bay,  the  whole  expense  is  borne  by  the 
government.  The  governor  of  the  colony 
always  retains  an  authority  over  the  convicts, 
and  acts  as  their  goaler  ; he  provides  them 
with  habitations,  employment,  and  food ; they 
are  placed  under  his  sole  controul ; he  may 
employ  them  either  in  public  or  private  works. 
Hard  labour,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is 
the  lot  of  all ; exemption  from  it  cannot  be 
purchased  by  money.  In  this  respect,  the 
inequality  above  spoken  of  has  been  greatly 
corrected,  and  the  punishment  having  been 
rendered  more  certain,  is  consequently  more 
efficacious. 

Transportation  to  America  'vas  attended 
with  another  inconvenience : that  country 
presented  too  many  facilities  for  the  return 
of  the  convicts.  A great  number  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  these  ^ opportunities, 
and  returned  to  the  mother  country  to  exer- 
cise their  fatal  talents  with  superior  skill — 
some  when  their  terms  of  banishment  had 
expired,  many  before  that  period  had  arrived. 
As  to  the  latter,  the  facility  of  return  was 
one  among  the  disadvantages  attending  trans- 
portation to  America : as  to  the  others,  in  the 
eves  at  least  of  those  who  conceive  that  the 
commission  of  one  offence  ought  not  to  ope- 
rate as  a forfeiture  of  all  title  to  justice,  this 
facility  of  return  could  not  fail  to  appear  as 
an  advantage.  On  the  other  band,  the  dis- 
tance of  Botany  Bay  afforded  a better  secu- 
rity against  illegal  returns:  being  situated  at 
the  antipodes  of  Britain,  with  scarcely  any 
existing  commerce  when  first  selected,  the 
return  of  anv  of  the  convict  population  was 
an  event  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Whilst, 
however,  a security  thus  effectual  was  pro- 
vided against  the  return  of  convicts  whose 
*«rms  had  not  expired,  an  equally  effectual 
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barrier  was  raised  against  the  return  of  those 
whose  terms  had  expired  ; and  thus,  at  one 
stroke,  all  inferior  degrees  of  this  punishment 
were,  m nearly  all  cases,  indiscriminately 
converted  into  the  highest.  Whether  such 
an  effect  was  intended  or  not,  is  is  needless 
to  inquire  ; but  that  such  was  the  effect  is 
indisputable.  ’ 

Transportation,  under  the  present  system, 
is  a complex  punishment,  composed,  first,  of 

banishment,  and  second,  of  hard  labour  : 

banishment,  a punishment  eminently  defec- 
tive, particularly  in  respect  of  its  inequality  ; 
hard  labour,  a punishment  in  itself  eminently 
salutary,  but,  when  connected  with  banish- 
ment, and,  as  in  this  case,  carried  on  under 
every  possible  disadvantage,  failing  altogether 
to  produce  any  beneficial  effects. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  adverse 
the  system  of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  is  to  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects  or  ends  of  penal  justice,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary shortly  to  recapitulate  what  those 
ends  or  objects  are,  and  then  to  show,  from 
the  accounts  which  have  been  furnished  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  convict  population 
of  that  colony,  in  what  degree  these  ends  or 
objects  have  been  respectively  fulfilled. 

I.  The  main  object  or  end  of  penal  justice 
is  example — prevention  of  similar  offences,  on 
the  part  of  individuals  at  large,  by  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  punishment  on  the  minds 
of  bystanders,  from  the  apprehension  of  simi- 
lar suffering  in  case  of  similar  delinquency. 
Of  this  property,  transportation  is  almost 
destitute  : this  is  its  radical  and  incurable 
defect.  The  punishment  is  not  seen  by — it  is 
hidden,  abstracted  from,  the  eyes  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  desirable  it  should  operate 
in  the  w'ay  of  example.  Punishments  which 
are  inflicted  at  the  antipodes  — in  a country 
of  which  so  little  is  known,  and  with  which 
commtinication  was  so  rare,  could  make  only 
a transient  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
people  in  this  country.  “ The  people,  says 
an  author  w'ho  had  deeply  considered  the 
effects  of  imagination,  “ the  mass  of  the 
people  make  no  distinction  between  an  in- 
terval of  a thousand  years  and  of  a thousand 
miles.”  It  has  been  already  said,  hut  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  and  enforced,  that 
the  utility  and  effect  of  example  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  suffering  the  de- 
linquent is  made  to  endure,  but  by  the  amount 
of  apparent  suffering  he  undergoes.  It  is  that 
part  of  his  suffering  which  strikes  the  eyes 
of  beholders,  and  which  fastens  on  their  ima- 
gination, which  leaves  an  impression  strong 
enough  to  counteract  the  temptation  to  offend. 
How'ever  deficient  they  may  be  in  respect  of 
exemplarity,  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  per- 
sons condemned  to  this  mode  of  punishment 
are  not  the  less  substantial  and  severe  : con- 
finement for  an  unlimited  time  in  prisons  or 
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in  the  hulks  — a voyage  of  from  six  to  eight 
months,  itself  a state  of  constant  sufferance 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  ships  and  the 
necessary  restraint  to  which  convicts  are  sub- 
jected— the  dangers  of  the  sea  — exposure 
to  contagious  diseases,  which  are  often  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Sucli  are  some  of  the  concomitants  of  the 
system  of  punishment  in  question,  which 
serves  as  the  introduction  to  a state  of  ba- 
nishment and  bondage  in  a distant  region, 
in  w'hich  the  means  of  subsistence  have  been 
extremely  precarious,  and  where,  by  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  a vessel,  the  whole  colony  has 
been  repeatedly  exposed  to  all  tlie  horrors  of 
famine.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
situation  more  deplorable  than  that  to  which 
the  convicts  thus  transported  have  been  ex- 
posed. Constant  hard  labour,  and  exposure 
to  depredation,  (if  they  have  anything  of 
which  they  can  be  plundered,)  and  occasional 
starvation,  without  the  means  of  mending 
their  condition  while  they  remain  there,  with- 
out the  hope  of  ever  leaving  it : such  has 
been  the  condition  to  which  persons  banished 
to  this  colony,  for  periods  that  in  pretence 
were  limited,  liave  found  themselves  exposed. 
Here,  then,  is  punishment,  partly  intentional, 
partly  accidental,  dealt  out  with  the  most 
lavish  profuseness  ; but  compared  wdth  its 
effects  in  the  w’ay  of  example,  it  may  be 
considered  as  so  much  gratuitous  suffering, 
inflicted  without  end  or  object.  A sea  of 
oblivion  flows  between  that  country  and  this. 
It  is  not  the  hundredth,  nor  even  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  this  mass  of  punishment,  that 
makes  any  impression  on  the  people  of  the 
mother  country  — upon  that  class  of  people 
who  are  most  likely  to  commit  offences,  who 
neither  read  nor  reflect,  and  whose  feelings 
are  capable  of  being  excited,  not  by  the  de- 
scription, but  by  the  exhibition  of  sufferings. 
The  system  of  transportation  has,  moreover, 
this  additional  disadvantage,  which  not  merely 
neutralizes  its  effects  in  the  discouragement 
of  offences,  but  renders  it,  in  many  cases,  an 
instrument  of  positive  encouragement  to  the 
commission  of  offences:  A variety  of  pleasing 
illusions  will,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
be  connected  with  the  idea  of  transportation, 
tvhich  will  not  merely  supplant  all  painful 
reflections,  but  will  be  replaced  by  the  most 
agreeable  anticipations."  It  requires  but  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  more  especially  of  the  youth  of 

• Not  many  years  ago,  two  young  men,  the 
one  about  14,  the  other  about  1(>  years  of  age, 
were  condemned,  for  a petty  theft,  to  be  trans- 
ported. Upon  hearing  this  unlocked  for  sentence, 
the  youngest  began  to  cry.  “ Coward,”  said  his 
companion,  witli  an  air  of  triumph,  “ who  ever 
cried  because  he  had  to  set  out  upon  the  grand 
tour  ?”  This  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  witness  to  this  scene,  and 
was  much  struck  with  it. 
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this  country,  not  to  perceive  that  a distant 
voyage,  a new  country,  numerous  associates 
hope  of  future  independence,  and  agreeable 
adventures,  will  be  sufficiently  captivating  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  painful  part  of  the  picture,  and  to  give 
uncontrouled  sway  to  ideas  of  licentious  fas- 
cinating enjoyment. 

II.  The  second  end  or  object  of  punishment 
is  reformation — prevention  of  similar  offences 
on  the  part  of  the  particular  individual  pu- 
nished in  each  instance,  by  taking  from  him 
the  will  to  commit  the  like  in  future.  Under 
this  head,  what  has  been  done  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales?  By  referring  to  facts, 
we  shall  find,  not  only  that  in  this  respect 
it  has  been  hitherto  radically  defective,  but 
that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  ever  must 
remain  so. 

Connected  with  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  American  colonies,  there  were  two 
circumstances  highly  conducive  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  convicts  transported : their 
admission,  upon  landing  in  the  country,  into 
families  composed  of  men  of  thrift  and  pro- 
bity ; their  separation  from  each  other. 

When  a master  in  America  had  engaged  a 
convict  in  his  service,  all  the  members  of  the 
family  became  interested  in  watching  his  be- 
haviour. Working  under  the  eye  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  had  neither  the  inducements  nor  the 
means  of  giving  loose  to  his  vicious  propen- 
sities. The  state  of  dependence  in  which  he 
was  placed  gave  him  an  obvious  interest  in 
cultivating  the  good-will  of  those  under  whose 
authority  he  found  himself  placed  ; and  if  he 
still  retained  any  principle  of  honesty,  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  invigorated  and  developed 
under  the  encouragement  that  it  would  find 
in  the  society  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Thus  it  was  in  America.  How  is  it  in  New 
South  Wales  ? To  receive  the  convicts  upon 
their  landing,  a set  of  brutes  in  human  shape, 
a species  of  society  beyond  comparison  less 
favourable  to  colonization  than  utter  solitude 
— few  other  inhabitants,  but  the  very  profli- 
gates themselves,  who  are  sent  by  thousands 
from  British  goals,  to  be  turned  loose  to  mix 
with  one  another  in  this  desert — together  with 
the  few  taskmasters  who  superintend  their 
work  in  the  open  wilderness,  and  the  military 
men  who  are  sent  out  with  them,  in  large  but 
still  unequal  numbers,  to  help  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  mischief  they  would  otherwise 
be  sure  to  occupy  themselves  with  w'hen  thus 
let  loose.  Here,  then,  there  were  not,  as  in 
America,  any  families  to  receive  the  convicts, 
any  means  of  constantly  separating  them  from 
each  other;  no  constant  and  steady  inspection. 
Field-husbandry  is,  underthis  system,  theprin- 
cipal  employment ; hence  general  dispersion — 
field-husbandry  carried  on  by  individuals  or 
heads  of  families,  each  occupying  a distinct 
dw'elling,  the  interior  of  which  is  altogether 
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out  of  the  httbitua.1  reach  of  every  inspecting  eye. 
It  is  true  that  the  police  officers  occasionally 
go  their  rounds  to  maintain  order  and  keep 
the  convicts  to  their  work  : but  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  a system  of  inspection  at  long 
intervals,  and  which  is  as  disgusting  to  the 
inspectors  as  to  the  inspected  ? Can  this  be 
regarded  as  a sufficient  check  against  sloth, 
gaming,  drunkenness,  incontinence,  profane- 
ness, quarrelling,  improvidence,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  honourable  feeling  ? Immediately 
the  back  of  the  inspector  is  turned,  all  the 
disorder  which  his  actual  presence  had  sus- 
pended, is  renewed.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined how  completely  all  controul  may  be  set 
at  defiance  by  a set  of  men  who  have  regu. 
larly  organized  among  themselves  a system 
of  complicity,  and  who  make  it  a matter  of 
triumph  and  agreeable  pastime  to  assist  each 
other  in  escaping  from  inspection. 

On  this  subject,  the  public  have  long  been 
in  the  possession  of  a very  valuable  document: 
it  is  a complete  history  of  the  first  sixteen 
years  since  the  establishment  of  this  colony, 
which,  in  respect  of  fidelity,  possesses  every 
title  to  confidence,  and  which  states  the 
events  as  they  happened,  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  de- 
tails. What  gives  the  work  the  highest  claim 
to  confidence  is,  that  the  historiographer  is 
also  the  panegyrist,  the  professed  panegyrist 
of  the  establishment — a character  which,  when 
accompanied,  as  in  this  instance,  witli  that 
candour  and  those  internal  marks  of  veracity, 
with  which  it  is  so  rare  for  it  to  be  accom- 
panied, renders  the  testimony,  in  this  point 
of  view,  more  than  doubly  valuable. 

The  general  impression  left  by  a perusal 
of  this  work  is  one  of  sadness  and  disgust : 
it  is  a history  of  human  nature  in  its  most 
degraded  and  depraved  state  — an  unmixed 
detail  of  crimes  and  punishments;. — the  men 
constantly  engaged  in  conspiracies  against 
the  government,  always  forming  plans  for 
deceiving  and  disobeying  their  taskmasters, 
forming  among  themselves  a society  of  refrac- 
tory and  wily  profligates — a society  ot  wolves 
and  foxes; — the  women,  everywhere  else  the 
Dest  part  of  humanity,  prove  in  New  South 
Wales  a remarkahlo  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  The  late  chief  magistrate  says,  “ The 
women  are  worse  than  the  men,  and  are  ge- 
nerally found  at  the  bottom  of  every  infamous 
tratisaction  that  is  committed  in  the  colony.”* 
His  work  abounds  with  passages  to  the  same 
ettect.  Of  such  materials  is  it  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony  is  formed,  from  such 
a stock,  and  under  such  auspices,  is  it  that 
the  rising  generation  is  to  be  produced. 

The  historian  has  not  confined  himself  to 
vague  imputations  of  general  immorality  and 
profligacy,  but  has  particularized  the  acts  of 
delinquency  on  which  those  imputations  rest. 

• Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 Id. 
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The  crimes  that  are  committed  at  New  South 
Wales,  it)  spite  of  the  alertness  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  summary  administration 
of  justice,  surpass,  in  the  skill  and  cunning 
with  which  they  are  managed,  every  thing 
th.at  has  been  ever  witnessed  in  this  country. 
Almost  every  page  of  his  work  contains  the 
description  of  otfences  against  persons,  or 
against  property,  either  of  individuals  or  of 
the  public.  Gaming  and  drunkenness  pro- 
duce perpetual  quarrels,  which  usually  end  in 
murder.  riie  crime  of  incendiarism  is  there 
practised  to  an  extent  altogether  unexampled 
in  any  other  country.  Ohuiches,  prisoas, 
public  and  private  property,  are  all  alike  sub  ■ 
jected  to  the  devouring  element,  without  any 
legaid  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  that  may  be 
occasioned,  or  the  number  of  lives  that  may 
be  sacrificed.  “ When  the  public  gaol  was 
set  on  fire,”  says  the  historian,  “ it  will  be 
read  with  horror,  that  at  the  time  there  were 
confined  within  the  walls  twenty  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  were  loaded  with  irons,  and 
who  with  difficulty  were  snatched  from  the 
flames.  Feeling  for  each  other  was  never 
iinjuited  to  these  miscreants;  and  yet,  if 
several  were  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  they  have  seldom  been  known  to  be- , 
tray  their  companions  in  ini(juity.”t  The  bond 
of  connexion  is  not  sympathy  for  each  other, 
but  antipathy  to  the  government,  the  com- 
mon enemy.  For  the  natives  they  manifest 
as  little  feeling,  as  towards  each  other.  Spite 
of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  these  European  sa- 
vages are  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of 
barbarity  towards  the  natives  ot  the  country ; 
instead  of  cultivating  a good  understanding 
with  them,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  many  advantages,  they  have  converted 
them  into  the  most  determined  enemies. 

So  far  from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of 
reformation,  the  longer  they  are  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  colony,  the  worse  they 
become.  Whatever  m.ay  be  the  degree  of 
viciousness  ascribed  by  the  historian  to  the 
convicts  during  the  continuance  of  their  term, 
they  aj)pear  in  his  history  to  be  in  a certain 
degree  honest,  sober,  and  orderly,  in  compa- 
rison with  those  whose  term  is  expired,  and 
who  afterwards  become  settlers : they  then 
become  the  prime  instigators  of  all  the  dimes 
committed  in  the  colony,  and  constitute  the 
principal  source  of  the  embarrassment  to 
which  the  government  is  subjected. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  historian 
furnishes  a most  satisfactory  piece  of  evidence. 
During  the  first  five  yeais  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  colony,  and  when  there 
were  no  convicts  whose  terms  had  expired, 

, the  conduct  of  the  convicts  was  in  general 
orderly,  and  such  as  to  give  hopes  of  a dis- 
position to  reformation ; but  in  proportion  as, 
bv  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms, 

ijoilins,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill/, 
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the  number  of  the  emancipated  colonists  in- 
creased, the  most  ungovernable  licentiousness 
was  introduced:  not  only  those  that  were 
thus  recently  emancipated,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  the  time  they  had  lost,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  every  species  of  excess,  but  they 
encouraged  the  natural  viciousness  of  those 
who  still  remained  in  a state  of  bondage.  — 
The  convicts  finding  among  these  indepen- 
dent settlers,  who  were  their  old  companions 
and  associates,  receivers  of  stolen  property, 
and  protectors  from  the  punishments  de- 
nounced by  the  law,  always  ready  to  receive 
them  in  their  retreat  from  justice,  and  to 
conceal  them  from  detection,  became  more 
insolent  and  refractory,  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  time  when  they  also  would  be  entitled  to 
assume  this  stage  of  savage  independence. 

What  possible  means  can  be  devised  to 
neutralize  this  perpetually  increasing  influx 
of  vice?  All  the  expedients  that  have  hitherto 
been  employed  have  proved  completely  fruit- 
less, and  there  would  be  no  dilficulty  in 
showing  that  so  they  must  ever  be.  Instruc- 
tion. moral  and  religious,  seems  almost  alto- 
gether vain ; the  very  nature  of  the  population 
bids  defiance  to  the  estabbshment  of  an  ef- 
fectual system  of  pobce,  or  to  an  uniform 
administration  of  the  laws:  rewards  were 
found  as  inefficient  as  good-will  in  procuring 
evidence:  the  enormous  consumption  of 

spirituous  liquors,  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  in  the  colony,  has,  from  local 
circumstances,  hitherto  been  found  altogether 
irrepressible.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a 
few  remarks  may  suffice. 

With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  little 
could  be  expected  from  two  or  three  chap- 
lains for  a colony  divided  into  eight  or  ten 
stations,  each  to  ai)pcarance  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  rest  to  send  auditors  to  any 
other.  To  minds  so  disposed  as  those  of  the 
convicts,  of  what  advantage  was  the  attend- 
ance on  divine  service  for  one  or  two  hours 
on  one  day  in  the  week?  And  with  what 
profit  could  religious  instruction  be  expected 
to  be  received  by  men  who  were  “ made  (as 
the  historian  expresses  it*)  to  attend  divine 
service?”  To  rid  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sional listlessness  they  were  thus  made  to  en- 
dure, the  church  was  got  rid  of  by  an  incen- 
diary plot.  To  punish  them  (if  by  accident 
another  building  fit  for  the  purpose  had  not 
been  already  in  existence)  they  were  to  have 
been  employed  on  the  Sunday  in  the  erecting 
another  building  for  the  purpose.f  To  work 
on  Sunday  they  might  be  made;  but  will  they 
ever  be  made  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  and  a 
docile  heart  to  autborativc  instruction?  Even 
the  women,  says  the  historian,  were  ex- 
tremely remiss  in  their  attendance  on  divine 
service,  and  were  never  at  a loss  for  menda- 
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j cious  pretences  for  excusing  themselves.  In 
short,  instead  of  being  observed  as  a day  de- 
dicated to  religious  duties,  Sunday  appears 
in  that  colony  to  have  been  distinguished  only 
by  the  riot  and  debauchery  with  which  it 
was  marked — those  who  did  not  attend  divine 
service,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
those  who  did,  to  plunder  their  dwellings  and 
destroy  their  crops. 

It  has  just  been  seen  with  how  very  sparing 
a hand  religious  instruction  for  the  Protes- 
tant part  of  the  establishment  was  supplied. 
For  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  Catholic 
part  of  the  colony,  which,  from  the  large  im- 
portations made  from  Ireland,  must  now  have 
become  very  numerous,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  provision  whatever  was  made.  It 
is  true,  that  in  one  of  the  importations  of 
convicts  from  Ireland,  a priest  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion,  whose  offence  was  sedition, 
was  comprised.  J If,  instead  of  a seditious 
clergyman,  would  not  the  expense  have  been 
well  bestowed  in  sending  out  a loyalist  clergy- 
man of  the  same  religious  persuasion  ?(| 

As  to  the  police,  it  is  necessarily  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  debilitated  by  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  subordinate  class  of  public  function- 
aries. In  a population  that  warranted  the 
utmost  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
free  intercourse  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  colony.  All  persons,  officers  excepted, 
were  forbidden  to  travel  from  one  district  of 
the  settlement  to  another  without  passports. 
These  regulations  proved,  however,  alto- 
gether nugatory  : the  constables  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inspect  these  passports,§  either  from 
fear  or  corruption,  neglected  to  do  their  duty, 
whilst,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a most 
effectual  bar  to  the  preservation  of  any  xvcll- 
regulated  system  of  police,  was  found  in  those 
convicts  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  who 
were  ever  ready  to  give  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  the  criminal  and  turbulent. 

With  regard  to  all  classes  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  this  colony,  justice  was  paralyzed 
by  a principle  which  ensured  impunity,  and 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  eradicate.  With 
the  historian,  who  was  also  Judge  Advocate, 
it  is  a matter  of  perpetual  complaint,  that  it 


t Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  ‘293. 

II  There  is  a passage  in 
highly  characteristic  of  the 
securing  the  means  of  attendance,  and  thence 
attendance  itself  on  divine  worship,  on  the 
part  of  the  convicts,  was  regarded  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  A churcn-clock  having  been 
brought  to  the  settlement  in  “ The  Reliance,” 
and  no  building  fit  for  its  reception  having  been 
since  erected,  preparations  were  now  making  tor 
constructing  a tower  fit  for  the  purpose,  io  which 
might  be  added  a church,  whenever  at  a future 
day  the  increase  of  labourers  might  enable  the 
governor  to  direct  such  an  edifice  to  be  built. 

§ Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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light  in  which  the 
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was  scarcely  possible  to  convict  an  offender 
who  was  not  taken  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
mitting an  offence.  Evidence  was  on  almost 
all  occasions  altogether  as  inaccessible  as  if 
there  had  been  a combination  and  tacit  agree- 
ment among  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  justice, 
by  a refusal  to  bear  testimony.  He  speaks  of 
five  murders  in  one  year*  (1796,)  which  were 
left  unpunished,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
presumptions  which  indicated  the  guilty  par- 
ties, because  tbe  necessary  witnesses  would 
not  come  forward,  even  though  extraordinary 
rewards  were  offered.  One  such  fact  is  suf- 
ficient : it  is  superduous  to  cite  others  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  most  prominent  cause  of  this  state  of 
abandoned  profligacy,  is  the  universal  and 
immoderate  passion  for  spirituous  liquors : it 
is  the  exciting  cause  which  leads  to  every 
species  of  vice  — gaming,  dissoluteness,  de- 
predation, and  murder.  Servants,  soldiers, 
labourers,  women,  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
prisoners  and  their  gaolers,  are  all  alike  cor- 
rupted by  it : it  was  carried  to  such  a pitch, 
that  numbers  of  the  settlers  were  in  the 
practice  of  selling  the  whole  of  their  crops, 
as  soon  as  they  were  gathered,  in  order  to 
purchase  their  favourite  liquor.  The  attempts 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  government, 
to  check  this  practice,  have  proved  altogether 
unavailing.  The  policy  of  the  government 
upon  this  point  appears  not  to  have  been 
quite  steady  : sometimes  it  has  allowed  the 
trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  at  other  times  it 
has  been  forbidden.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  policy  of  the  government,  experience 
shows,  that  from  the  diffusiveness  of  the 
population,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  no 
precautions  within  its  power  will  ever  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  this  liquid  poison  con- 
sumed in  any  part  of  the  colony.  The  greater 
the  population,  and  the  more  distant  the 
stations  from  the  seat  of  government,  the 
more  easy  will  it  be  to  carry  on  private  dis- 
tilleries, and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
detected.  And  even  if  the  supply  thus  pro- 
duced were  unequal  to  the  demand,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  on  an 
extent  of  coast  which  the  whole  navy  of 
England  would  he  unequal  to  guard.  If  it 
were  found  impossible  to  restrain  this  evil 
when  the  colony  was  confined  to  a single 
station,  and  a single  harbour,  can  any  better 
success  be  looked  for  now  that  the  settle- 
ments are  spread  wide  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  when  there  are  numerous  settlers 
constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article,  and'  every  ship  that  arrives  is 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply,  the  sale 
of  it  being  more  certain  and  more  profitable 
than  that  of  anv  other  commodity. 
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Such  has  been  the  state  of  .ne  ccnvict  po- 
pulation  of  this  colony — past  reformatio* 
none  — future  reformation  still  more  hope- 
ess.  We  hye  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject : fortunately  the 
topics  winch  remain  may  be  compressed  inu 
a narrower  compass. 

III.  Tbe  third  object  or  end  of  punish- 
ment is  incapacitation  — taking  from  the  do. 
linquent  the  power  of  committing  the  same 
crimes. 

Transportation  accomplishes  this  object, 
Mnth  relation  to  a certain  place.  The  con- 
vict, whilst  in  New  South  Wales,  cannot 
commit  crimes  in  England  ; the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  in  a considerable  degree 
precludes  his  illegal  return,  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  the  advantage. 

Whilst  the  convict  is  at  Botany  Bay,  he 
need  not  be  dreaded  in  England : but  his 
character  remains  the  same,  and  the  crimes 
which  are  mischievous  in  the  mother  country 
are  mischievous  in  the  colony  ; we  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  this  punish- 
ment an  advantage  which  it  does  not  possess. 
That  an  inhabitant  of  London  should  rejoice 
in  the  removal  to  a distance  of  a dangerous 
character,  is  easily  comprehended  : his  par- 
ticular interest  is  touched.  But  a punish- 
ment ought  not  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
a legislature,  which,  without  diminishing  the 
number  of  crimes  committed,  only  changes 
the  place  of  their  commission. 

The  security,  great  as  it  may  appear  to 
be,  against  returns  both  legal  and  illegal,  has 
not  been  so  effectual  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  convicts  who  left 
the  colony  between  the  years  1790  and  1796, 
the  accounts  of  which  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Collins’  work,  amount  in  the  whole 
to  166,  of  which  89  consisted  of  those  whose 
terms  had  expired,  and  76  of  those  w'hose 
terms  had  not  expired.  This  is,  however, 
very  far  from  being  the  total  amount  of  either 
description  of  those  that  had  quitted  the  co- 
lony, w’ith  or  without  permission.  Escapes 
are  in  various  parts  ot  the  w'ork  mentioned 
as  being  made  in  clusters,  and  the  numbers 
composing  each  cluster  not  being  stated,  could 
not  be  carried  to  the  above  account. 

The  number  of  escapes  will,  most  pro- 
bably, increase  as  commerce  extends,  and  as 
the  convicts  become  more  numerous,  and 
consequently  possess  greater  facilities  for 

escaping.  . 

IV.  The  fourth  end  or  object  of  punish- 
ment is  the  making  compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  injured. 

On  this  head,  there  is  but  one  word  to  be 
said  : — The  system  of  transportation  is  alto- 
gether destitute  of  this  quality.  It  is  true, 
that  this  objection  has  no  weight,  except  in 
comparison  w'ith  a system  of  punishment  in 
which  provision  is  made,  out  oi  the  labour  oi 
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the  ofTender,  for  compensation  to  the  party 
injured. 

V.  The  fifth  end  or  ob.iect  proper  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  a system  of  penal  legislation, 
is  the  collateral  object  of  economy. 

If  it  could  be  said  of  the  system  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  possessed  all  the  several  quali- 
ties desirable  in  a plan  of  penal  legislation, 
its  being  attended  with  a certain  greater  de- 
gree of  e.vpense  would  not  afford  a very  se- 
rious objection  to  it ; but  in  this  case,  this 
system,  the  most  defective  in  itself,  is  at  the 
»ame  time  carried  on  at  a most  enormous 
e.xpense. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  28th  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance  contains  the  most  ac- 
curate and  minute  information.  From  that 
report  it  appears,  that  the  total  expense  in- 
curred during  the  ten  or  eleven  first  years  of 
the  estaldishment,  ending  in  the  year  1798, 
amounted  to  £1,037,000,  which  sum  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  convicts,  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  about  £40  a-head.  A 
possible  reduction  is  in  that  report  contem- 
plated, which  might  in  time  cut  down  the 
expense  to  about  £37  per  head.  To  this 
expense,  however,  must  be  added  the  value 
of  each  man’s  labour,  since,  if  not  considered 
as  thrown  away,  the  value  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  account  of  expense. 

Consider  New  South  Wales  as  a large  ma- 
nufacturing establishment:  the  master  manu- 
facturer, on  balancing  his  accounts,  would 
find  himself  minus  £4G  for  every  workman 
that  he  employed. 

What  enhances  the  expense  of  this  manu- 
fecturing  establishment  beyond  what  it  would 
• be  in  the  mother  country,  are — 1.  'I’heexpense 
Incurred  in  conveying  the  workmen  to  a dis- 
tance of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
leagues;  2.  The  maintenance  of  the  civil  es- 
tablishment, consisting  of  governors,  judges, 
inspectors,  police  officers,  &c. ; 3.  The  main- 
tenance of  a military  establishment,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  preserve  subordination 
and  peace  in  the  colony ; 4.  The  wide  separa- 
tion of  the  workmen,  their  untrustworthiness, 
tl'.,r  profligacy,  favoured  by  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  and  the  trifling  value 
of  the  labour  that  can  be  extracted  by  com- 
pulsion from  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
produce  of  their  labour ; 5.  The  high  price 
of  a’’  '.fie  tools  and  raw  materials  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  manufactory,  which  are 
brought  from  Europe  at  the  risk  and  expense 
of  a long  voyage. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  find  a single  clerk  in 
Manchester  or  Liverpool,  who  would  not 
have  taken  all  these  circumstances  into  his 
consideration,  in  making  such  a calculation 
as  that  in  question,  and  if,  after,  or  without 
having  made  it,  there  is  not  one  man  of  com- 
mon sense  who  would  have  undertaken  such 
scheme,  a necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the 
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arithmetic  of  those  who  risk  their  own  pro- 
perty, is  very  different  from  that  of  those 
who  speculate  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  above  enumerated, 
as  attending  the  system  of  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales,  the  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted is  liable  to  be  attended  with  various 
species  of  aggravation,  making  so  much  clear 
addition  to  the  punishment  pronounced  by  the 
legislator. 

When  a punishment  is  denounced  by  the 
legislature,  it  ought  to  be  selected  as  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  : 
his  will  ought  to  be,  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted should  be  such  as  he  has  directed ; 
he  regards  it  as  sufficient;  his  will  is,  that 
it  should  not  be  made  either  more  lenient  or 
more  severe:  lie  reckons  that  a certain  punish- 
ment, when  inflicted,  jiroduces  a given  effect, 
but  that  another  punishment,  if  by  accident 
coupled  with  the  principal  one,  whether  from 
negligence  or  interest  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates, exceeding  the  intention  of  the  law,  is 
so  much  injustice,  and  being  nugatory  in  the 
way  of  example,  produces  so  much  uncom- 
pensated evil. 

7'he  punishment  of  transportation,  which, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator, 
is  designed  as  a comparatively  lenient  punish- 
ment, and  is  rarely  directed  to  exceed  a term 
of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  under  the 
system  in  question  is,  in  point  of  fact,  fre- 
quently converted  into  capital  punishment. 
What  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  is,  that  this 
monstrous  aggravation  will,  in  general,  be 
found  to  fall  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
least  robust  and  least  noxious  class  of  offen- 
ders— those  who,  by  their  sensibility,  former 
habits  of  life,  sex  and  age,  are  least  able  to 
contend  against  the  terrible  visitation  to  which 
they  are  exposed  during  the  course  of  a long 
and  perilous  voyage.  Upon  this  subject  the 
facts  are  as  authentic  as  they  are  lamentable. 

In  a period  of  above  eight  years  and  a half, 
viz.  from  the  8th  of  May  1787,  to  the  31st 
December  179.0,  of  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  embarked,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  perished  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  ; nor  is  this  all,  the  accounts  being 
incomplete.  Out  of  twenty-eight  vessels,  in 
twenty-three  of  which  the  mortality  just 
spoken  of  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  there 
are  five  in  resjiect  of  which  the  number  of 
deaths  is  not  mentioned.* 

A voyage,  however  long  it  may  be,  does  not 
necessarily  shorten  human  existence.  Cap- 
tain Cook  went  round  the  world,  and  returned 
without  the  loss  of  a single  man.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  therefore,  that  a voyage  which 

• The  mortality  attendant  upon  these  first 
voyages  to  New  South  Wales  appears  greatly  to 
have  originated  in  negligence.  Cargoes  of  con- 
victs have  in  many  latter  instances  been  carried 
out  without  a single  deatli  occurring. 
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decimates  those  that  are  sent  upon  it,  must 
be  attended  with  some  very  pecviliar  circiiin- 
stances.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  mortality  that  thus  prevailed  arose 
partly  from  the  state  of  the  convicts,  partly 
from  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. Allow  them  to  come  on  deck,  every- 
thing is  to  be  apprehended  from  their  turbu- 
lent dispositions  : confine  them  in  the  hold, 
and  they  contract  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
eases. If  the  merchant,  who  contracts  for 
their  transportation,  or  the  captain  of  the 
ship  that  is  employed  by  him,  happen  to  be 
unfeeling  and  rapacious,  the  provisions  are 
scanty  and  of  a bad  quality.  If  a single  pri- 
soner happen  to  bring  with  him  the  seeds  of 
an  infectious  disorder,  the  contagion  spreads 
over  the  whole  ship.  A ship  (The  Hilla- 
borouijh)  which,  in  the  year  1799,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  convicts,  out  of 
a population  of  300  lost  101.*  It  was  not, 
says  ( lolonel  Collins,  a neglect  of  any  of  the  re- 
quisite precautions,  but  the  gaol  fever,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  one  of  the  prisoners, 
that  caused  this  dreadful  ravage. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precautions  em- 
ployed, by  any  single  accident  or  act  of  ne- 
gligence, death,  under  its  most  terrific  forms, 
is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  introduced  into 
these  floating  prisens,  which  have  to  traverse 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  daily  accu- 
mulating causes  of  destruction  within  thc'in, 
before  the  diseased  and  dying  can  be  separated 
from  those  who,  having  escaped  infection,  will 
have  to  drag  out  a debilitated  existence  in  a 
state  of  bondage  and  exile. 

Can  the  intention  of  the  legislator  be  re- 
cognised in  these  accumulated  aggravations 
to  the  punishment  denounced  ? Can  he  be 
said  to  be  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  when 
he  denounces  a punishment,  the  infliction  of 
which  is  withdrawn  altogether  from  his  con- 
troul—  which  is  subjected  to  a multiplicity  of 
accidents  — the  nature  of  which  is  ditTerent 
from  what  it  is  pronounced  to  be  — and  in 
its  execution  bears  scarce  any  resemblance  to 
what  he  bad  the  intention  of  inflicting  ? Jus- 
tice, of  which  the  most  sacred  attributes  are 
certainty  and  precision — which  ought  to  weigh 
with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety  the  evils 
which  it  distributes — becomes,  under  the  sys- 
tem in  question,  a sort  of  lottery,  the  pains 
of  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that  are 
least  deserving  of  them.  Ti  ranslate  this  com- 
plication of  chances,  and  see  what  the  result 
will  be  : “I  sentence  you,”  says  the  judge, 
“ but  to  what  1 know  not  — perhaps  to 
storm  and  shipwreck  — perhaps  to  infectious 
disorders  — perhaps  to  famine  — perhaps  to 
be  massacred  by  savages  — perhaps  to  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts.  Away — take  your 
chance — perish  or  prosper — suffer  or  enjoy : I 

• Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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rid  myself  of  the  sight  of  you  : the  ship  that 
bears  you  away  saves  me  from  witnessing 
your  sufferings— I shall  give  myself  no  more 
trouble  about  you.” 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  however 
deficient  in  a penal  view.  New  South  Wales 
possesses  great  political  advantages  : it  is  an 
infant  colony  t the  population  will  by  degree^ 
increase;  the  successively  rising  generati.ms 
will  become  more  enlightened  and  more  mo- 
ral ; and  after  the  lapse  ot  a certain  number 
of  centuries,  it  will  become  a dependent  set- 
tlement, of  the  highest  political  importance. 

The  first  answer  to  this  is,  if  it  be  thought 
to  require  any,  that  of  all  the  expedients 
that  could  have  been  devised  for  founding  a 
new  colony  in  this  or  in  any  other  place,  the 
most  expensive  and  the  most  hopeless  was 
the  sending  out,  as  the  embryo  stock,  a set 
of  men  of  stigmatized  character  and  dissolute 
habits  of  life.  If  there  be  any  me  situation 
more  than  another  that  requires  patience,  so- 
briety, industry,  fortitude,  intelligence,  it  i.s 
that  of  a set  of  colonists  transported  to  a dis- 
tance from  their  native  country,  constantly 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  who  have 
everything  to  create,  and  who,  in  a newly- 
formed  establishment,  have  to  conciliate  a 
set  of  savage  and  ferocious  barbarians,  justly 
dreading  an  invasion  on  their  lives  aim  pro- 
perty. Even  an  old-estahlislied  and  well- 
organized  comimmity  would  be  exposed  to 
destruction,  from  an  infusion  of  vicious  and 
profligate  malefactors,  if  effectual  remedies 
were  not  employed  to  repress  them  : such 
characters  are  destitute  of  all  qualities,  bolti 
moral  and  physical,  that  are  essential  in  the 
establishing  a colony,  or  tliat  would  enable 
them  to  subdue  the  obstacles  opposed  by  na- 
ture in  its  rude  and  uncultivated  state. 

Where  colonization  has  sncceci  ed,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  infant  population  has  been  far 
different.  The  founders  of  the  most  success- 
ful colonies  have  consisted  of  a set  ot  benevo- 
lent and  pacific  Qiiahers  — ot  men  of  religious 
scruples,  who  have  transported  themselves  to 
another  hemisphere,  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  undisturbed  liberty  of  conscience-— of 
poor  and  honest  labourers  accustomed  to  fru- 
gal <'ind  industrious  habits. f 

f That  New  Soutli  Whiles  has,  since  these 
papers  were  written,  become  a flourishing  colony, 
is  owing  not  so  much  to  convict  transportation, 
but  to  the  admission  of  free  settlers.  The  evils 
above  pointed  out  continue  to  exist,  but  their  in- 
fluen  e is  lessened  by  the  infusion  of  honest  and 
industrious  s'  tilers. 

Toe  following  quotation  confirms  the  reason- 
ing of  l\Ir.  Bentliam,  and  shows  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  evils  he  points  out  continue  un- 
abated.— Ed, 

“ If  convicts  are  still  to  be  transported  hither, 
the  only  chance  of  their  reformation  consists  in 
scattering  them  widely  over  tlie  country,  and 
giving  them  pastoral  habits.  Convict  transpor- 
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CHAPTER  III. 
fa.nopticon  penitentiary. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Bentham  upon  this  subject 
are  already  before  the  public  : for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  work,  it  will  be  only 
necessarily  shortly  to  explain  the  three  fun- 
damental ideas  which  he  lays  down  : — 

I.  A Circular,  or  Poli/t/omil  Buildinrj,  with 
cells  on  each  story  in  the  circumference ; in 
the  centre,  a lodpe  for  the  inspector,  from 
which  he  may  see  alt  the  prisoners,  without 
being  hijnseH' seen,  and  from  whence  he  may 
issue  all  his  directions,  without  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  post. 

II.  Management  bj/  Contract The  con- 

tractor undertaking  the  whole  concern  at  a 
certain  price  for  each  prisoner,  reserving  to 
himself  the  disposal  of  all  the  profit  which 
may  arise  from  their  labours,  the  species  of 
which  is  left  to  his  choice. 

Under  this  system,  the  interest  of  the  go- 
vernor is,  as  far  as  possible,  identified  with 
his  duty.  The  more  orderly  and  industrious 
the  prisoners,  the  greater  the  amount  of  his 
profits.  He  will,  therefore,  teach  them  the 
most  profitable  trades,  and  give  them  such 
portion  of  the  profits  as  shall  excite  them  to 
labour.  He  unites  in  himself  the  characters 
of  magistrate,  inspector,  head  of  a manufac- 
tory and  of  a family,  and  is  urged  on  by  the 
strongest  motives  faithfully  to  discharge  all 
these  duties. 

III.  lienponsibiliti/  of  the  Manarjer.  — He 
is  bound  to  assure  the  lives  ot  his  prisoners. 
A calculation  is  made  of  the  average  number 
of  deaths  in  the  year,  among  the  mixed  mul- 
titude committed  to  his  care,  and  a certain 

tation  is  at  best  a bad  system  of  colonization  ; 
and  Governor  Macquarrie,  by  his  preference  of 
the  convict  to  the  tree,  made  it  worse  for  the 
plantation,  and  totally  inoperative  as  the  penalty 
of  felony,  or  the  penitentiary  of  vice. 

“ The  evils  and  expense  of  the  transportation 
system  would  certainly  be  lessened  by  placing 
the  convicts  mote  in  tlie  service  of  farming  and 
grazing  settlers,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  t'  mpta- 
tions  and  evil  communications  of  large  towns, 
the  establishment  of  which  was  too  much  the 
policy  of  the  late  Governor.  The  salutary  life  of 
a shepherd  or  a stockman,  would  gradually 
soften  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  convict ; 
but  instead  of  this,  Governor  Macquarrie’s  sy.s- 
tem  was  to  keep  them  congregated  in  barracks, 
and  employed,  at  a ration  of  a pound  and  a half 
of  meat  and  the  same  quantity  of  flour  per  diem, 
upon  showy  public  buildings.  Of  wretches  ])os- 
Bessed  of  no  better  means  of  reformation  than 
these,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  industrious 
colonists  should  ever  be  made.  Wlien  their  pe- 
rio<l  of  transportation  expired,  or  was  remitted 
by  favour,  they  would  therefore  take  their  grant 
of  land  and  allowances  for  settling,  and  sell  them 
the  next  hour  for  spirits. Journal  of  an  Excur- 
tioii  across  the  Blue  Mnuutains  of  New  South 
>Fa/a,  edited  by  Baron  Field,  p.  45/.  Lond,  1U25. 


sum  is  allowed  to  him  for  each ; but  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  is  required  to  pay  a simi- 
lar sum  for  every  one  lost  by  death  or  escape. 
He  is  therefore  constituted  the  assurer  oI  the 
lives  and  safe  custody  of  his  prisoners;  but 
to  assure  their  lives,  is  at  the  same  time  to  se- 
cure the  multitude  of  cares  and  attentions, 
on  which  their  health  and  well-being  depend. 

Publicity  is  the  effectual  preservative  against 
abuses.  Under  the  present  system,  prisons 
are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil : the 
Panopticon,  on  the  contrary,  would  be,  so  to 
speak,  transparent  — accessible,  at  all  hours, 
to  properly  authorized  magistrates — accessible 
to  everybody,  at  properly  regulated  hours,  or 
days.  The  spectator,  introduced  into  the  cen- 
tral lodge,  would  behold  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  and  would  be  a witness  to  tlie  de- 
tention of  the  prisoners,  and  a judge  of  their 
condition. 

Some  individuals,  pretending  to  a high 
degree  of  sensibility,  have  considered  this 
continual  inspection,  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Bentham’s  plan,  as  ob- 
jectionable. It  has  appeared  to  them  as  a re- 
straint more  terrible  than  any  other  tyranny  : 
they  have  depicted  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  as  a place  of  torment.  In  so  doing, 
these  men  of  sensibility  have  forgotten  the 
state  of  most  other  prisons,  in  which  the 
prisoners,  heaped  together,  can  enjoy  tran- 
quillity neither  day  nor  night.  They  forget, 
that  under  this  system  of  continual  inspection, 
a greater  degree  of  liberty  and  ease  can  be  al- 
lowed — that  chains  and  shackles  may  be  sup- 
pressed— that  the  prisoners  may  be  allowed 
to  associate  in  small  companies  — that  all 
quarrels,  tumults,  and  noise,  bitter  sources 
of  vexation,  will  be  prevented  — that  the  i)ii- 
soners  will  be  protected  against  the  ca[)rices 
of  their  gaolers,  and  the  brutality  of  their 
companions  ; whilst  those  frequent  and  cruel 
instances  of  neglect  which  have  occurred, 
will  be  prevented  by  the  facility  of  appeal 
which  will  be  afforded  to  the  principal  au- 
thority. These  real  advantag.-s  are  over- 
looked by  a fantastic  sensibility  which  never 
reasons. 

Let  us  suppose  a prison  established  upon 
this  plan ; and  then  observe  in  what  manner 
it  contributes  to  the  several  ends  of  punish- 
ment:— • 

First  End  — Example. 

It  would  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  are  collected  together,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  require  to  be  reminded, 
by  penal  exhibitions,  of  the  consequences  ot 
crime.  The  appearance  of  the  building,  the 
singularity  of  its  shape,  the  walls  and  ditches 
by  which  it  would  be  surrounded,  the  guards 
stationed  at  its  gates,  would  all  excite  ideas 
of  restraint  and  punishment;  whilst  the  faci- 
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lity  which  would  be  given  to  admission  would 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  a multitude  of  visi- 
tors. And  what  would  they  see? a set  of 

persons  deprived  of  liberty  which  they  have 
misused — compelled  to  engage  in  labour, 
which  was  formerly  their  aversion and  re- 

strained from  riot  and  intemperance,  in  which 
they  formerly  delighted ; the  whole  of  them 
clothed  in  a particular  dress,  indicating  the 
infamy  of  their  crimes.  What  scene  could 
be  more  instructive  to  the  great  proportion 
of  the  spectators?  What  a source  of  conver- 
sation, of  allusion,  of  domestic  instruction ! 
How  naturally  would  the  aspect  of  this  pri- 
son lead  to  a comparison  between  the  labour 
of  the  free  man  and  the  prisoner  — between 
the  enjoyments  of  the  innocent,  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  criminal ! And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  real  punishment  would  be  less  than 
the  apparent : — the  spectators,  who  would 
have  only  a momentary  view  of  this  doleful 
spectacle,  would  not  perceive  all  the  circum- 
stances which  would  effectively  soften  the  ri- 
gours of  this  prison.  The  punishment  would 
be  visible,  and  the  imagination  would  exag- 
gerate its  amount;  its  relaxations  w'ould  be 
out  of  sight ; no  portion  of  the  suffering  in- 
flicted would  be  lost.  The  greater  number 
even  of  the  prisoners,  being  taken  from  the 
class  of  unfortunate  and  suffering  individuals, 
w'ould  be  in  a state  of  comfort;  whilst  ennui, 
the  scourge  of  ordinary  prisons,  would  be 
banished. 

Second  Object  — Reformation. 

Idleness,  intemperance,  and  vicious  con- 
nexions, are  the  three  principal  causes  of 
corruption  among  the  poor.  When  habits  of 
this  nature  have  become  to  such  a degree  in- 
veterate, as  to  surmount  the  tutelary  motives, 
and  to  lead  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  no 
hope  of  reformation  can  be  entertained  but 
by  a new  course  of  education  — an  education 
that  shall  place  the  patient  in  a situation  in 
which  he  w'ill  find  it  impossible  to  gratify  his 
vicious  propensities,  and  where  every  sur- 
rounding object  will  tend  to  give  birth  to 
habits  and  inclinations  of  a nature  altogether 
opposite.  The  principal  instrument  which 
can  be  employed  on  this  occasion  is  perpetual 
superintendence.  Delinquents  are  a peculiar 
race  of  beings,  who  require  uuremitted  in- 
spection. Their  weakness  consists  in  yielding 
to  the  seductions  of  the  passing  moment. 
Their  minds  are  weak  and  disordered,  and 
though  their  disease  is  neither  so  clearly 
marked  nor  so  incurable  as  that  of  idiots  and 
lunatics,  like  these  they  require  to  be  kept 
under  restraints,  and  they  cannot,  without 
danger,  be  left  to  themselves. 

Under  the  safeguard  of  this  continual  in- 
spection, without  which  success  is  not  to  be 
expected,  the  penitentiary  house  described 
includes  all  the  causes  which  are  calculated 
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to  destroy  the  seeds  of  vice,  and  to  rear  those 
of  virtue. 

. 1-abour.  — It  is  admitted  that  constraint 
instead  of  inspiring  a taste  for  labour,  is  call 
culated  to  augment  the  aversion  to  it.  It 
must,  however,  be  recollected  that,  in  this 
case,  labour  is  the  only  resource  against  en- 
nui—that  being  imposed  upon  all,  it  will  be 
encouraged  by  example,  and  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  being  carried  on  in  the  company 
of  others;  it  will  be  followed  by  immediate 
reward,  and  the  individual  being  allow'ed  a 
share  in  the  profits,  it  will  lose  the  character 
of  servitude,  by  his  being  rendered,  in  some 
measure,  a partner  in  the  concern.  Those 
who  formerly  understood  no  lucrative  busi- 
ness, will,  in  this  new  course  of  education, 
obtain  new  faculties  and  new  enjoyments; 
and  when  they  shall  be  set  free,  will  have 
learned  a trade,  the  profits  of  which  are 
greater  than  those  of  fraud  and  rapine. 

2.  Temperance.  — We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  crimes 
committed  at  Botany  Bay  either  originate  or 
are  increased  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  use. 
Here  the  evil  is  arrested  in  its  source:  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  smuggle  in  a drop  of  this 
poison;  transgressions  will  therefore  be  im- 
possible. Man  yields  to  necessity:  dillicul- 
ties  may  stimulate  his  desires,  but  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  satisfying  them  destroys  them, 
when  they  are  not  supported  by  long  estab- 
lished habits.  There  is  much  humanity  in  a 
strict  rule,  which  prevents  not  only  faults  and 
chastisements,  but  temptations  also. 

3.  Separation  into  Classes.  — The  Panop- 
ticon is  the  only  practicable  plan  which  admits 
of  (he  prisoners  being  divided  into  little  so- 
cieties, in  such  maimer  as  to  separate  those 
whose  vicious  propensities  are  most  conta- 
gious. These  associations  can  hardly  fail  to 
afford  opportunities  for  the  performance  of 
reciprocal  services,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
alfections,  and  the  formation  of  habits  fa- 
vourable to  reformation.  'I'he  relation  of 
master  and  scholar  will  gradually  he  formed 
among  them ; opportunities  will  thus  be  given 
for  bestowing  rewards  for  instruction  — for 
exciting  emulation  in  learning,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a sentiment  of  honour  and  self-esteem, 
which  will  be  among  the  first  fruits  of  ap- 
plication. Ideas  of  improvement  and  lawful 
gains  will,  by  degrees,  supplant  those  of  li- 
centiousness and  fraudulent  acquisition.  All 
these  advantages  arise  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  establishment. 

Why  should  not  unmarried  prisoners  be 
allowed  to  intermarry?  It  would  operate  as 
a powerful  spur  to  those  who  aimed  at  at- 
taining this  reward,  which  should  only  be 
bestowed  on  account  of  orderly  conduct  and 

industry.  . 

These  little  societies  present  an  additional 
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security,  arisintr  from  their  mutual  re?pon>i- 
bilitv.  It  is  hoih  just  and  natural  to  say  to 
thein.  “ Von  live  to>;ether,  you  act  tojretlier; 
vou  "'cre  able  to  have  prevented  this  crime, 
and  if  you  have  not  so  done,  you  are  aci-om- 
plices  in  it.”  Thus  the  prisoners  would  l)e 
converted  into  guardians  and  ins|)ectors  of 
eacli  other.  Each  cell  would  he  interested 
in  the  good  conduct  of  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  any  one  of  thciu  should  be  distin- 
guished for  its  good  order,  some  distinction 
might  be  bestowed  upon  it,  whicii  .should  be 
visible  to  all.  By  such  means,  a feeling  of 
honour  might  be  e.xcited  even  in  the  abode 
of  ignominy. 

4.  Instruction Indigence  and  ignorance 

are  the  parents  of  crime.  The  instruction  of 
those  prisoners  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn, 
confers  upon  them  many  l)enetits  at  once  : it 
affords  great  assistance  in  changing  the  hahits 
of  the  mind,  and  elevating  them,  in  their  own 
estimation,  from  tlie  class  of  heings  who  are 
degraded  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
education.  DilFerent  studies  imiy  useftdly 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  time,  when  mechanical 
operations  tire  suspended — both  pruden  -e  tind 
humanity  dictating  the  occupation  of  those 
intervals,  instetid  of  abandoning  to  themselves 
minds  to  whom  idleness  is  a hurthen  dillienlt 
to  bear.  But  the  o ject  is  much  more  impor- 
tant, especially  with  regard  to  yomigolfenders, 
who  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole. 
The  prison  should  he  their  school,  in  wliich 
they  should  learn  those  hahits,  wliich  should 
prevent  their  ever  entering  it  again. 

The  services  of  religion  ought  to  he  ren- 
dered attractive,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
efficacious.  They  may  lie  performed  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  building,  without  tlie  prisoners 
quitting  tlieir  cells.  The  central  lodge  may 
be  opened  for  the  admission  of  the  public ; 
the  worship  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  es- 
tablishment may  be  accompanied  with  solemn 
music,  toadd  to  its  solemnity.  The  cluiplain 
engaged  in  its  performance  would  not  he  a 
stranger  to  the  prisoners  : his  instructions 
should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed . he  would  be  known 
tothem  as  their  daily  henef.ictor,  who  watches 
over  tlie  progress  of  their  amendment,  who 
is  the  interpreter  of  their  wslies,  and  their 
witness  before  their  superiors.  As  theii'  pro- 
tector and  instructor,  as  a friend  who  consoles 
and  who  enlightens  them,  he  would  unite  all 
the  titles  which  can  render  him  an  object  of 
respect  and  alfectioii.  Mow  many  sensible  and 
virtuous  men  would  seek  a situation  which 
presents,  to  a religious  mind,  opportunities 
for  conquests  more  interesting  than  the  savage 
regions  of  Africa  and  Cana  a ! 

There  is,  at  all  times,  great  reason  for  dis- 
trusting the  reformation  of  criminals.  Ex- 
perience too  often  justifies  the  maxim  of  the 
poet, 
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But  those  who  are  most  distrustful  and 
incredulous  of  good,  must  acknowledge  at 
least  that  there  is  a great  ditfereiice  to  be 
made  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  the  age 
of  the  delinquents  and  the  nature  of  their 
olfeiices.  Youth  may  be  moulded  like  soft 
wax,  whilst  advanced  age  will  not  yield  to 
new  impressions : many  crimes  are  not  deeply 
rooteil  in  the  heart,  hut  spring  up  there  from 
seduction,  exaiiqile,  and  above  all,  indigence 
and  hunger.  Some  are  sudden  acts  of  venge- 
ance, which  do  not  imjily  habitual  perversity. 
These  disiiiictioiis  are  just,  and  not  contro- 
verted. It  must  also  he  admitted,  that  the 
plan  we  have  described  presents  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  the  ameiidnient  of  those 
who  have  preserved  some  remains  of  honest 
principle. 

Third  Orject  — Suppression  of  Power 
to  injure. 

Whatever  may  he  its  effects  in  producing 
internal  reformution  and  correcting  the  will, 
the  Panopticon  iiitites  all  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  the  prevention  of  the  commission 
of  new  offences. 

Endcr  this  hetid,  Ihc  prisoners  may  be  con- 
sidered at  two  periods  — the  period  of  their 
imprisoiunent ; the  period  posterior  to  their 
liberation. 

During  tlie  first,  suppose  them  as  wicked 
ns  you  will,  what  crimes  can  tliey  commit 
w ilst  under  uninterrupted  inspection  — di- 
vided by  cells  at  all  times  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  a revolt — unalile  to  unite  or  to  eon- 
spire  without  being  seen — responsible  the  one 
for  the  other  — deiirived  of  all  communication 
with  the  exterior — deprived  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  (those  stimulants  to  dangerous  enter- 
prises) — and  in  the  hand  of  a governor  who 
could  immediately  isolate  the  dangerous  in- 
dividual  ? 'I'he  simple  enumeration  of  these 
circumstance.s  inspires  a feeling  of  perfect 
security.  When  we  recall  the  picture  of  Bo- 
tany Bay,  the  contrast  becomes  as  striking 
as  it  can  be  rendered. 

The  prevention  of  crimes  on  the  part  of 
delinquent  prisoners  is  also  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  their  escape  ; and  what  sys- 
tem affords  in  this  respect  a security  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  PaiiO[)ticon  ? 

With  respect  to  discharged  prisoners,  the 
only  absolute  guarantee  is  in  their  reforma- 
tion. 

Independently  of  this  happy  effect,  which 
may  be  expected  in  this  plan  more  than  upon 
any  other,  the  liberated  prisoners  would,  for 
the  most  part,  have  acquired,  by  the  savings 
made  for  them  out  of  their  part  of  the  profit 
of  their  labour,  a stock  which  will  secure 
;hem  from  the  immediate  temptations  of 
want,  and  give  them  time  to  avail  themselves 
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of  those  resources  of  industry,  wliich  they 
have  acquired  during  their  captivity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I have  reserved  for 
this  chapter  the  mention  of  an  ingenious  plan 
which  the  author  of  the  Panopticon  lias  pro- 
posed as  a supplement  to  this  scheme  of  pu- 
nishment.  He  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  dangerous  and  critical  situation  of  dis- 
charged prisoneis,  when  re-entering  the  world 
after  a detention,  perliaps,  for  many  years  . 
they  have  no  friends  to  receive  them with- 
out reputation  to  recommend  them with 

characters  open  to  suspicion;  and  many  times, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  for  re- 
covered liberty,  as  little  qualified  to  use  it 
with  discretion,  as  the  slaves  who  have  bro- 
ken their  fetters.  By  these  considerations, 
the  author  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  auxi- 
liary establishment,  into  which  the  discharged 
prisoners  might  be  admitted  when  they  left 
the  Panopticon,  and  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  their  previous 
conduct.  The  details  of  the  plan  would  be 
foreign  to  the  present  subject.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  in  this  privileged  asylum 
they  would  have  different  degrees  of  liberty, 
the  choice  of  their  occupations,  the  entire 
profit  of  their  labour,  with  fixed  and  mode- 
rate charges  for  their  boaid  and  lodging,  and 
the  right  of  going  and  returning,  on  leaving 
a certain  sum  as  a security ; they  would  wear 
no  prisoner’s  uniform,  no  humiliating  badge. 
The  greater  number,  in  the  first  moment  of 
their  embarrassment,  whilst  they  have  no  cer- 
tain object  in  view,  w’ould  themselves  choose 
a retreat  so  suitable  to  their  situation.  This 
transient  sojourn,  this  noviciate,  w’ould  serve 
to  conduct  them  by  degrees  to  their  entire 
liberty  ; it  would  be  an  intermediate  state  be- 
tween captivity  and  independence,  ann  afford  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  amendment  ; it 
would  afford  a just  precaution  against  indivi- 
duals in  whom  an  immediate  and  absolute  con- 
fidence could  not  be  reposed  without  danger. 

Fourth  Object — Compensation  to  the 
party  injured. 

In  most  systems  of  jurisprudence,  when  a 
delinquent  has  been  corporally  punished,  jus- 
tice is  thought  to  have  been  satisfied : it  is 
not  in  general  required  that  he  should  make 
compensation  to  the  party  injured. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  compensation  could  not  be  exacted  of 
him  : delinquents  are  commonly  of  the  poorer 
class, — ex  nihilo.  nihiljit. 

If  they  are  idle  (iuriiig  their  imprisonment, 
far  from  being  able  to  render  satisfaction, 
they  constitute  a charge  upon  society. 

If  they  Hre  coiultMiiiicd  to  public  woiks, 
these  works,  rarely  sulliciently  lucrative  to 
cover  the  e.xpense  of  undertaking  them,  can- 
not furnish  any  surplus. 
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It  IS  only  in  a plan  like  the  Panopticon, 
in  which,  by  the  combination  of  labour  and 
economy  m the  administration,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a profit  sufiiciently  great  to  offer  at 
least  some  portion  of  indemnity  to  the  parties 
injured.  Mr.  Bentham  had  made  engage- 
ments upon  this  head  in  his  contract  with 
the  Ministers.  In  the  prisons  of  Philadel- 
phia, they  levy  upon  the  portion  of  profit 
allowed  to  the  prisoner,  the  expenses  of  his 
detection  and  prosecution.  One  step  more, 
and  they  will  grant  indemnity  to  the  parties 
injured. 

Fifth  Object — Economy, 

To  say  that,  of  two  plans  of  equal  merit, 
the  most  economical  ought  to  be  preferred, 
is  to  advance  a proposition  which  must  ap- 
pear trivial  to  all  those  who  do  not  know 
that  the  expense  of  an  enterprise  is  often  its 
secret  recommendation,  and  that  economy  is 
a virtue  against  which  there  exists  a general 
consjiiracy. 

In  the  contract  for  the  Panopticon,  one 
thousand  convicts  were  to  have  cost  the  state 
£12  [ler  head,  without  including  the  expense 
of  constructing  the  prison,  which  was  estima- 
ted at  £12,000,  and  the  ground  at  £10,000; 
upon  which,  reckoning  interest  at  £5  percent., 
£1 : lOs.  ought  to  be  added  for  the  annual 
expense  of  each,  making  the  total  expense  of 
each  individual,  £13:  10s.  per  annum. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  at  this  time 
the  average  expense  of  eacn  convict  in  New 
Holland,  was  £37  per  annum,  nearly  three 
times  as  much.  Besides,  the  author  of  the 
panopticon  assured  — 

1.  An  indemnity  to  the  parties  injured. 

2.  He  allowed  a fourth  part  of  the  profits 
of  their  labour  to  the  prisoners. 

3.  He  was  to  make  a future  reduction  in 
the  expense  to  government. 

A new  undertaking,  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
opticon, intended  to  embrace  many  branches 
of  industry,  would  not  yield  its  greatest  pro- 
fits at  first;  it  would  be  expensive  at  first, 
and  only  become  [u  ofitable  by  degrees.  Time 
w'ould  be  required  for  establishing  its  ma- 
nufactories, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablishment ; for  forming  its  [uipils,  and  re- 
gulating their  habits  ; in  ii  word,  bringing  to 
perfection  the  whole  economy  of  its  sjsiem. 
Mr.  Bentham  had  expressly  stipulated  for 
the  publicity  of  his  accounts;  and  if  the  ad- 
vantages, as  was  expected,  bad  become  con- 
sid.rable,  the  government  would  have  been 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  obtain- 
ing more  favourable  terms  in  its  subsequent 
contracts.  Mr.  Bentham  reckoned,  from  the 
calculations  he  had  made,  and  resjiecting 
which  he  had  consulted  experienced  persons, 
that  after  a short  time  the  convicts  would 
cost  the  government  nothing. 
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Laying  aside  everything  hypothetical,  it  is  ' 
clear  that  a penitentiary  at  home  ought  to  he  , 
less  expensive  than  a colonial  establishment.  | 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been  given 
wtien  speaking  of  transportation  to  Botany 
Bay. 

i have  shown  the  excellence  of  this  plan 
with  reference  to  all  the  ends  ot  punislimeiit : 
it  remains  to  he  observed,  that  it  attains  its  i 
object  without  producing  any  of  those  colla- 
teral inconveiiienees  which  abound  in  colo- 
nial transportation.  There  is  no  prolonged 
sojolirn  in  the  hulks — none  of  the  dangers 
of  a long  sea  voyage  — no  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  prisoneis  — no  contagious  sickness 
— no  danger  of  laminc  — no  warfare  with  the 
savage  natives  — no  rebellions  — no  abuse  of 
power  by  the  persons  in  authority — in  short, 
an  entire  alisence  of  the  accii  ental  and  acces- 
sory evils,  of  which  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  |)enal  colony  affords  an  exani|»lc. 
What  an  immense  economy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  punishment ! It  will  no  longer  be 
dissipated  and  lost  upon  barren  rocks,  and 
amid  far  distant  deserts ; it  will  always  pre- 
serve the  nature  of  legal  punishment — of  just 
and  merited  sutTering,  without  being  con- 
verted into  evils  of  every  description,  which 
excite  only  [)ity.  The  whole  of  it  will  be 
seen  : it  will  all  be  useful ; it  will  not  depend 
upon  chance;  its  execution  wall  not  be  aban- 
doned to  subordinate  and  mercenary  hands  ; 
the  legislator  who  appoints  it,  may  inces- 
santly watch  over  its  administration. 

The  success  which  may  be  obtained  from 
n well-regulated  penitentiary  is  no  longer  a 
simple  probability  founded  upon  reasoning. 
I'he  trial  has  been  made ; it  has  succeeded 
even  beyond  w'hat  has  been  hoped.  The 
quakers  of  Pensylvania  have  the  honour  of 
making  the  attempt : it  is  one  of  the  most 
beauteous  ornaments  of  the  crown  of  hu- 
manity which  distinguishes  them  among  all 
other  societies  of  Christians.  They  had  fora 
long  time  to  struggle  with  the  ordinary  ob- 
stacles of  prejudice  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  public — the  routine  of  the  tribu- 
nals, and  the  repulsive  incredulity  of  frigid 
reasoners. 

The  penitentiary  house  at  Philadelphia  is 
described,  not  only  in  the  official  reports  of 
its  governor,  but  also  in  the  accounts  of  tw’o 
disinterested  observers,  whose  agreement  is 
the  more  striking,  as  they  brought  to  its 
examination  neither  the  same  prejudices  nor 
view's.  The  one  was  a Frenchman,  the  Duke 
de  Liancourt,  well  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  hospitals  and  prisons; the 

other  an  Englishman,  Captain  Turnbull,  more 
occupied  with  maritime  affairs  than  politics 
or  jurisprudence. 

Both  of  them  represent  the  interior  of  this 
prison  as  a scene  of  peaceful  and  regular  ac- 
tivity.  Hauteur  and  rigour  are  not  displayed 


on  the  part  of  the  gaolers,  nor  iiisoleiice  nor 
baseness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  Their 
language  is  gentle ; a I arsh  expression  is  not 
permitted.  If  any  fault  is  committed,  the 
piiiiishtnent  is  solitary  confinement,  and  the 
re^iistration  of  the  fault  in  a hook,  in  w hich 
evei'y  one  has  an  account  opened,  as  well  for 
good  as  for  evil.  Health,  decency,  and  pro- 
priety, reiitn  thionghout.  There  is  nothing 
to  olfend  the  most  deliiaile  of  the  senses;  no 
noise,  no  boisteious  songs  nor  tunuiltiious 
conversation.  Every  one,  engaged  with  his 
own  work,  fears  to  interrupt  the  labours  of 
Others.  This  external  peace  is  maintained 
as  favourable  to  reflection  and  labour,  and 
well  calculated  to  prevent  that  stale  of  irri- 
tation so  common  elsewhere  among  jirisoners 
and  their  keepers. 

“ 1 was  surprised,”  said  Captain  Turnbull, 
“ at  finding  a woman  exercising  the  functions 
of  gaoler.  This  circumstance  having  excited 
iny  curiosity,  1 w'as  informed  that  the  hus- 
band having  filled  the  same  situation  before 
her,  amidst  the  attentions  lie  was  paying  to 
his  daughter,  he  w'as  seized  with  the  yellow 
fever  and  died,  leaving  the  prisoners  to  regret 
that  they  had  lost  a friend  and  protector.  In 
consideration  of  his  services,  his  widow  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  She  has  discharged 
all  the  duties  with  equal  attention  and  hu- 
manity.” 

Where  shall  we  find  similar  traits  in  the 
registers  of  a prison  ? They  call  up  the  pic- 
tures of  a future  golden  age  depicted  by  the 
prophet,  when  “ the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  a little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

1 cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  two  other 
facts,  which  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  com- 
mentary : — “During  the  yellow  fever  in 
1793,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
nurses  for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  at  Bush 
Hill.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  prison.  The 
question  was  asked  ; the  danger  of  the  ser- 
vice was  explained  to  the  convicts  j as  many 
offered  themselves  as  were  wanted.  I'hey 
dischargvd  their  duties  faithfully  till  the  con- 
clusion of  that  tragic  scene,  and  none  of  them 
demanded  any  wages  till  the  period  of  their 
discharge.” 

The  females  gave  another  proof  of  good 
conduct  during  the  course  of  the  contagion. 
They  were  requested  to  give  up  their  bed- 
steads for  the  use  of  the  hospital : they  will- 
ingly offered  their  beds  also. 

Oh  Virtue  f where  wilt  thou  hide  thyself  ? 
exclaimed  the  philosopher,  upon  witnessing 
an  act  of  probity  on  the  part  of  a beggar. 
Would  he  have  been  less  surprised  at  this  act 
of  heroic  benevolence  in  a criminal  prison? 

Had  this  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
been  only  a simple  suspension  of  their  vices 
and  crimes,  it  would  have  been  a great  point 
gained  ; but  it  extended  much  further  : — 

“ Of  all  the  criminals  who  have  been  found 
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guilty,’’  says  Turnbull,  '•  there  has  not  been 
live  ill  each  hundred  who  have  been  in  the 
prison  before.” 

At  New  York,  although  the  result  has  not 
been  so  favourable,  it  exhibits  the  good  effects 
of  the  system  : — “ During  the  five  years 
ending  in  1801,”  says  Mr.  Eddy,  the  principal 
governor  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  the  account 
rendered  to  his  fellow-citizens,  “ of  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  prisoners  who  have 
been  set  at  liberty  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  or  by  pardons,  twenty-nine  only 
have  been  convicted  of  new  offences  ; and  of 
this  twenty-nine,  sixteen  were  foreigners.  Of 
eighty-six  pardoned,  eight  have  been  appre- 
hended for  new  offences  ; and  of  this  eight, 
five  were  foreigners.” 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  we 
may  guard  against  exaggeration,  that  of  these 
liberated  prisoners,  many  may  have  expatria- 
ted themselves,  and  committed  crimes  in  the 
neighbouring  States,  being  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  austere  imprisonment 
of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  ; for  it  is  a fact, 
that  the  risk  of  death  is  less  frightful  to  men 
of  this  temper,  than  laborious  captivity. 

The  success  of  these  establishments  is, 
without  doubt,  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  their  founders  and 
inspectors ; but  it  has  permanent  causes  in 
the  sobriety  and  industry  established,  and  the 
rewards  bestowed  for  good  conduct. 

The  rule  which  has  ensured  sobriety,  has 
been  the  entire  exclusion  of  strong  liquors: 
no  fermented  liquor  is  allowed,  not  even  small 
beer.  It  has  been  found  more  easy  to  insure 
abstinence  than  moderation.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  stimulus  of  strong  liquors  has 
only  a transitory  effect,  and  that  an  abundant 
and  simple  nourishment,  with  water  for  the 
only  drink,  fits  men  for  the  performance  of  con- 
tinued labours.  Many  of  those  who  entered 
the  prison  of  New  York  with  constitutions 
enfeebled  by  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
have  regained,  in  a short  time,  under  this 
regime,  their  health  and  vigour. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  and  Captain  Turn- 
bull  have  entered  into  more  precise  details. 
We  learn  from  them,  that  since  the  adoption 
of  this  system,  the  charge  for  medicines,  which 
amounted  annually  to  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  This  fact  affords  a still  stronger 
proof  of  the  salubrity  of  this  prison. 

This  exposition,  in  which  1 have  omitted 

manv  favourable  circumstances,  without  sup- 
pressing anything  of  a contrary  nature,  is 
sufficient  to*  show  the  superiority  of  peniten- 
tiaries over  the  system  of  transportation.  If 
the  results  have  been  so  advantageous  in 
America,  why  should  they  be  less  so  in  Eng- 
land ? Tlie  nature  of  man  is  uniform  : cri- 
minals are  not  more  obstinate  in  the  one  place 
than  the  other  the  motives  t\hicb  may  be 
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employed  are  equally  powerful.  The  new 
plan  pro|)osed  by  the  author  of  the  Panop- 
ticon, presents  a sensible  improvement  upon 
the  American  methods:  — the  inspection  is 
more  complete  — the  instruction  more  ex- 
tended— escape  more  difficult;  publicity  is 
increiLSed  in  every  respect ; the  distribution 
of  the  prisonep,  by  means  of  cells  and  classes, 
obviates  the  inconvenient  association  which 
subsists  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia. 
But  what  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  is, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  governor  in  the 
Panopticon  system  is  connected  with  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  such  manner,  that  he  cannot 
neglect  one  of  his  duties,  without  being  the 
first  to  suffer  ; whilst  all  the  good  he  does  to 
his  prisoners  redounds  to  his  own  advantage. 
Religion  and  humanity  animated  the  founders 
of  the  American  Penitentiaries  : will  these 
generous  principles  be  less  powerful  when 
united  with  the  interests  of  reputation  and 
fortune?  the  two  grand  securities  of  every 
public  establishment — the  only  ones  upon 
which  a politician  can  constantly  rely  — the 
only  ones  whose  operation  is  not  subject  to 
relaxation — the  only  ones  which,  always  being 
in  accordance  with  virtue,  may  perform  its 
part,  and  even  replace  it  when  it  is  wantitig. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FELON  Y. 

Felony  is  a word  of  which  the  signification 
seems  to  have  undergone  various  revolutions. 
It  seems  at  first  to  have  be.  n vaguely  applied 
to  a very  extensive  mode  of  delinquency,  or 
rather  for  delinquency  in  general,  at  a time 
when  the  laws  scarce  knew  of  any  other 
species  of  delinquency  cognizable  by  fixed 
rules,  than  the  breach  of  a political  engage- 
ment, and  when  all  political  engagements 
were  comprised  in  one,  that  of  feudal  obliga- 
tion. Upon  feudal  principles,  everything  that 
was  possessed  by  a subject,  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a permanent  source  of  property  and 
power,  was  considered  as  a gift,  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  the  acquirer  contracted  a 
loose  and  indefinite  kind  of  engagement,  the 
nature  of  which  was  never  accurately  ex- 
plained, but  was  understood  to  be  to  this 
effect:  that  the  acceptor  should  render  cer- 
tain stipulated  services  to  the  donor,  and 
should,  in  general,  refrain  ft’orn  everything 
that  was  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  It  was 
this  princi])le  of  subjection,  in  its  nature 
rather  moral  than  political,  which  at  the  first 
partition  of  conquered  countries,  hound  the 
different  ranks  of  men,  by  wliatever  names 
distinguished,  to  each  other — as  the  barons 
to  the  prince,  the  knights  to  the  barons,  and 
the  peasants  to  the  knights.  If,^  then,  the 
acceptor  failed  in  any  of  these  points  — if  m 
any  one  of  his  steps  he  fell  from  the  line  winch 
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had  boon  trnri'd  ('>r  him,  and  wliii.'h  at  that 
time  was  tliu  oiily  line  of  duty,  he  was  not 
s leii  a uMti  as  his  benefactor  took  him  for; 
the  motive  for  tlie  benefaction  ceased.  lie 
]o-t  his  fief,  the  only  souid*  of  his  fiolitical 
inijiori ance,  and  with  it  all  that  was  worth 
living"  for.  He  was  thrust  down  among  the 
ignoble  tinii  defemvle.ss  crowd  of  ne  dy  re- 
tainers, whose  persons  and  precarious  pro- 
p.Ttie>  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  disposal 
t)f  the  haiid  tiuii  fed  them.  So  striking  and 
impressive  a figure  did  such  a caiastroplie 
in;:l:e  in  tl;e  iniii  illations  of  men,  that  the 
punisliment  of  death,  wlion,  in  course  of 
time,  it  came  in  various  iustaiices  to  he  su- 
per iddcd  to  the  other,  sliowed  itself  only  in 
the  liglit  of  an  appendage.*  It  came  in  by 
custom,  rather  tlian  liy  any  regul  ir  and  posi- 
tive iiistiiutioii : it  seemed  to  follow  rather 
as  a natural  elfeet  of  tlie  impotence  to  which 
the  inferior  w.is  reduced,  tliau  in  consequence 
of  any  regular  e.veriiou  of  the  public  will  of 
the  coimmmity. 

'I’liis  seems  to  have  been  the  aspect  of 
the  times  at  the  first  dawuiiigs  of  the  feudal 
polity  ; but  it  was  iuqiossible  things  should 
long  remain  in  so  unsettled  a state.  It  is  in 
such  times,  however,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  origin  of  a word  which,  sometimes  as  the 
tianie  of  a crime,  sometimes  as  a piinisliinent, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  earliest  memorials 
that  are  c.xmnt  of  the  feudal  law. 

Some  etymologists,  to  show  they  uruicr- 
stood  Greek,  have  derived  it  from  the  Greek  : 
if  they  had  hapjiened  to  have  umierstood 
Arabic-,  they  would  have  derived  it  from  the 
Arabic.  .Sir  Edward  Coke,  knowing  nothing 
of  Greek,  hut  liaviiig  a little  stock  of  Latin 
learning,  tvhicli  he  lose.s  no  opportunity  of 
displaying,  derives  it  fiom  fcl,  gall.  Spel- 
inan,  who  has  tlie  good  sense  to  perceive 
tliat  the  origin  of  an  old  northern  word  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  an  old  northern  language, 
rejecting  the  Greek,  and  saying  nothing  of 
the  1/atin,  |n  o{ioses  various  etymologies.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  them,  it  is  derived  from 
two  words — fee,  which  in  ancient  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  had,  and  in  modern  English  has,  a 
meaning  which  approaches  to  that  of  pro- 
perty or  money;  and /on,  which  in  modern 
German,  he  says,  means  prire : fee  Ion  is 
therefore  }:retium  feiidi.  This  etymology, 
the  author  of  the  CommentHries  adopts,  and 
justifies  hy  observing,  that  it  is  a common 
phrase  to  say,  such  an  act  is  as  much  as  your 
life  or  estate  is  worth.  ]iM  faloni/,  in  ini.’ced 
Latin  fclonia,  is  a word  that  imports  action. 
I should  therefore  rather  he  inclined  to  de- 
rive it  from  some  veil),  than  from  two  sub- 
stantives, which,  when  put  together,  and 
declined  in  the  most  convenient  maimer 
import  not  any  such  meaning. 


[Part  II, 

The  verb  to  fall,  as  well  as  to  fail,  which 
probably  was  in  its  origin  the  same  as  the 
other,  by  an  obvious  enough  metaphysical  ex- 
tension, is  well  known  to  have  acquired  the 
signification  of  to  offend ; the  same  figure  is 
adopted  in  the  French,  and  probably  in  every 
other  language,  j 

In  Anglo-Saxon  there  is  such  a word  as 
feollnn,\  the  evident  root  of  the  English 
word  now  in  use.  In  German,  there  is  such 
a word  as  faellen,  which  has  the  same  signi- 
rtciitioii.  This  derivation,  therefore,  which 
is  one  of  Spelman’s,  is  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural.  So  much  for  the  origin  of 
the  word  : not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence 
whence  it  came,  so  it  were  hut  gone. 

As  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  polity  were 
relaxed,  and  fiefs  became  permanent  and  de- 
scendible, the  resuinption  of  the  fief  upon 
every  instance  of  trivial  delinquency  became 
less  and  less  of  course.  A femiatory  might 
commit  an  oifeiice  that  was  not  a felony. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found,  too,  that 
for  many  offences  the  mere  resumption  of 
the  feud  was  not  by  any  iiieaiis  a siillicient 
punishment ; for  a man  might  hold  ditierent 
feuds  of  as  many  different  persons.  The 
Sovereign,  too,  interposed  his  claim  on  hec 
half  of  himself  and  the  whole  commmiity, 
and  ex  icted  punishments  for  offences  which, 
to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  feudatory, 
might  happen  not  to  be  obnoxious.  In  this 
way,  for  various  offences,  pecuniary  and  cor- 
poral pimislimcnts  in  various  degrees,  and 
even  death  itself,  came  in  some  instances  to 
be  substituted — in  others,  to  be  superad  ed, 
hy  positive  laws  to  that  original  im.iscriini- 
natiiig  punishment,  which  used  at'  first  to 
follow  from  almost  every  offence.  That  pu- 
nishment remained  still  inseparably  annexed 
to  all  those  olfeiices  which  were  marked  by 
the  highest  degree  of  corporal  punisliment, 
the  punishment  of  death  ; partly  with  a view 
of  giving  the  Iordan  opportunity  of  ridding 
himself  of  a race  of  vassals  tainted  by  an 
hereditary  stain  ; partly  in  order  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  delinquent’s  political 
as  well  as  natural  existence.  The  punish- 
ment of  forfeiture,  being  the  oi’iglnal  punish- 
ment, still  continued  to  give  denomination 
to  the  complex  mass  of  punishment  of  which 
it  now  constituted  but  a part.  The  word  fe- 
lony now  came  to  signify  a punishment,  viz. 
the  complex  mode  of  pimisbment,  of  which 

■f  We  say.  he  fell,  as  well  as  he  swerveii,  from 
d'e  line  of  duty : he  fell  from  his  allegiance. 
Tlie  original  sin  of  man  is  called  the  fall  ot  man. 
Lord  Clarendon  says  somewh  re,  he  fell  from 
his  duty  and  all  liis  former  friends.  Let  him 
who  standeth,  says  the  Gospel,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall.  In  eccles’astical  jurisprudence,  a heretic 
r lapsed,  is  one  who.  having  once  been  convicted 
I of  heresy,  into  the  same  offence  a second  time. 

i An  is  notliing  but  the  common  termination 
I of  the  infinitive  mood. 
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that  simple  mode  of  punishment,  which  an- 
ciently stood  unnuxed  to  every  (lelinquencv  a 
feudatory  could  incur,  was  a niiiin  ingredient. 

At  this  period  of  its  history,  when  tlie 
above  was  its  signiiication,  tlie  word  felony 
was,  as  a part  of  the  Norman  jurisprudence, 
imported  into  this  country  by  the  Norman 
conquerors;  for  among  the  Saxons  there  are 
no  traces  of  its  having  ' een  in  use.  At  this 
period,  it  stood  annexed  only  to  a few  crimes 
of  the  grossest  nature — of  a nature  the  fittest 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  rude  and  unre- 
flecting minds,  and  these  not  very  hetero- 
geneous. 'I  heft,  robbery,  devastation  when 
committed  by  the  ruinous  instriim.nt  of  fire, 
or  upon  the  whole  face  of  a country  with  an 
armed  force;  these,  and  homicide,  the  natural 
consequences  of  such  enterprises,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  hostility  which  dictated  them,  were 
included  uy  it.  At  this  time,  the  import  of 
the  word  felony  was  not,  either  as  the  name 
of  a punishment  or  as  the  name  of  an  oifcnce, 
as  yet  immeasurably  extensive.  But  lawyers, 
by  various  subtleties,  went  on  adding  to  the 
m iss  of  piinis!  ment,  still  keeping  to  the 
same  name.  At  the  same  time,  legislators, 
compelled  by  various  exigencies,  went  on 
adding  to  the  list  of  olTonces  punishable  by 
the  punishment  of  that  name;  1 11  at  length 
it  became  the  name  not  of  one,  but  of  an  in- 
comprehensible heap  of  punishments;  nor  of 
one  offence  only,  but  of  as  many  sorts  ( f of 
fences  almost  as  can  be  conceived.  Tell  me 
now  that  a man  has  committed  a felony,  1 am 
not  a whit  the  nearer  knowing  what  is  his 
o.fence:  all  I can  possibly  learn  from  it  is, 
what  he  is  to  suffer.  He  may  have  commit- 
ted an  offence  against  individuals,  against  a 
neighbourhood,  or  against  the  state.  Under 
any  natural  principle  of  arrangement,  upon 
any  other  than  that  which  is  governed  by  the 
mere  accidental  and  mutable  circumstance  of 
punishment,  it  may  be  an  offence  of  any  class, 
and  almost  of  every  order  of  each  class.  '1  lie 
delinquents  are  all  huddled  ti’gether  under 
one  name,  and  pelted  with  an  indiscriminating 
volley  of  incongruous,  and  many  of  them,  un- 
availing punishments. 

Fetoni/,  considered  as  a complex  mode  of 
punishment,  stands  at  present  divided  into 
two  kinds:  the  one  styled  ttlmty  without  be- 
nefit of  Clerqij,  or,  in  a shorter  way.  Felony 
without  Cleryy,  or  as  capital  punishment  is 
one  ingredient  in  it,  Copital  felony;  tlie  other. 
Felony  within  benefit  of  Clergy,  Felony  with- 
in Clergy,  or  Clenjyahle  Felony.  1 lie  first 
may  be  stvled  the  greater  — the  latter,  the 
lesser  felony.  There  are  other  puni.''hnicnts 
to  which  these  are  more  analogous  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  magnitude,  than  the  one  of  tliem 
is  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  confusion  intro- 
duced by  a blind  practice,  and,  us  the  con- 
sequence of  that  practice,  an  inapposite  and 
iU-digested  nomenclature. 


How  punishments  so  w dely  different  came 
to  be  characterized  in  the  first  place  by  the 
same  generic  name,  and  thence  by  specific 
names,  thus  uncouth  and  inexpressive,  shall 
be  explained  by  and  by,  after  we  have  ana- 
lyzed and  laid  open  the  contents  of  the  greatei 
I.  lony,  of  which  the  other  is  but  an  off-set 
detached  from  the  main  root. 

History  of  the  Benefit  of  Cleryy. 

The  Christian  religion,  ere  yet  it  had  gained 
any  settled  footing  in  the  state,  had  given 
birth  to  an  order  of  men,  who  laid  claim  to 
a large  and  im  efinite  share  in  the  disposal  of 
that  remote,  but  boundless  inas«  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  which  it  was  one  main  business  of 
that  religion  to  announce.  This  claim,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  acquiesced  in,  gave  them 
[lower:  for  what  is  power  over  men,  but  the 
faculty  of  contributing  in  some  way  or  other 
to  their  hajipiness  or  misery?  This  power, 
in  proportion  as  they  obtained  it,  it  became 
their  endeavour  to  convert  (as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  endeavour  to  convert  all 
power)  into  a means  of  advancing  their  own 
private  interest; — first,  the  interest  of  their 
own  order,  which  was  a private  interest  as 
Ofiposed  to  the  more  publ  c one  of  the  com- 
munity at  large;  and  then  of  the  individuals 
of  that  order.  In  this  system  of  usurpation, 
a few  perhaps  Inid  their  eyes  open;  but  many 
more  prt  biibly  acted  under  the  sincere  per- 
suasion, that  the  advancement  of  their  ord-r 
above  that  of  others,  was  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large.  This  power,  in  its  pro- 
gress to  those  ends,  would  naturally  seek  the 
depression,  and  by  degrees  the  overthrow, 
of  the  political  power  of  any  other  that  op- 
posed it.  These  operations,  cai  ried  on  by  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  persons,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end,  wore  the  appearance  of 
being  carried  on  in  concert,  as  if  a formal  plan 
had  been  proposed  and  unanimously  em- 
braced by  the  whole  clergy,  to  subdue  the 
whole  body  of  the  laity:  whereas,  in  fact,  no 
sucii  plan  was  ever  universally  concerted  and 
avowed,  as  in  truth  there  needed  none.  Ihe 
means  were  obvious  — the  end  w'as  one  and 
the  same.  There  was  no  fear  of  clashing: 
each  succeeding  operator  took  up  the  work 
where  his  predecessor  had  left  olf,  and  car- 
ried it  on  just  so  far  as  interest  prompted  and 
opportunity  allowed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  universal  plan,  not 
concerted,  but  surer  than  if  it  had  been  the 
result  of  concert,  were  those  exemptiwis  laid 
claim  to.  which,  by  a long  and  whimsical 
concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  were  the 
mc'ans  of  breaking  down  the  punishment  of 
felony  into  the  two  species  of  it  that  now 
subsist. 

'Ihe  persons  of  these  favoured  mortals, 
honoured  as  they  [netended  they  were^  by  a 
more  immediate  intercourse  with  the  divinity. 
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and  employed  as  they  were  incessantly  in 
maiiairmg  tiie  most  iiiiportaat,  and  indeed 
oniv  nnporrani  concerns  of  mankind,  were  ot 
course  to  be  accounted  sacred  — a word  ot 
loo.se.  and  tlieretore  the  more  convenient, 
gigninc.ition,  importing,  at  iiottoni,  nothing 
more  than  that  the  subject  to  which  it  was 
attributed,  was  or  was  not  to  be  accounted 
an  object  ot  di.stant  awe  and  teiTor.  1 liey 
were  therefore  not  to  be  judge'd  by  piofaiie 
judgments,  sentenced  by  profane  mouths,  or 
touched,  in  any  manner  that  was  unplea- 
sant to  them,  by  profane  hands.  The  [ilaces 
wherein  that  my  steiious  intercourse  was  car- 
ried on,  imbibed  the  essence  of  this  myste- 
rious fiuality.  Stones,  wiien  put  together  in 
a certain  form,  became  sacred  too.  Earth, 
within  a certain  distance  round  about  those 
stoiie.s,  became  sacred  too.  Hence  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary.  In  short,  the  \thole  ot 
the  material  as  well  as  intellectual  globe 
became  divided  into  sacred  and  profane;  of 
wliich,  so  much  as  was  sacred  was  either  com- 
posed of  themselves,  or  become  subjected  to 
tbeir  power.  The  rest  of  it  lay  destitute  of 
these  invaluable  privileges,  and,  as  the  name 
imports,  tainted  with  a note  of  infamy. 

I pass  rapidly  over  the  progress  of  their 
claim  of  exemption  from  profane  judicature; 
tlie  reader  will  find  it  ably  and  elegantly 
delineated  in  Sir  W.  Blackstone’s  Commeii- 
tanes. 

As  to  the  causes,  those  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  felonies  arc  the  only  ones 
with  which  at  present  we  have  to  do.  Con- 
fining our  consideration,  therefore,  to  these 
causes ; as  to  persons,  it  was  first  claimed, 
one  may  suppose,  for  those  of  their  own  or- 
der— by  degrees,  for  as  many  as  they  should 
tliink  fit,  for  that  particular  purpose,  to  recog- 
nise as  belonging  to  that  order.  By  degrees, 
the  patience  of  profane  judges  was  put  to 
such  a stretch,  that  it  could  hold  no  longer; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  provoked  to 
» general  disallowance  of  those  excejitions, 
wliich  had  swelled  till  they  had  swallowed 
up  in  a manner  the  whole  rule.  This  sudden 
and  violent  reformation,  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  abuse,  the  clergy  hati  influence 
cnougii  in  the  legislature  to  procure  an  act*  to 
put  a stop  to  it.  By  this  act  it  was  provided, 
that  all  manlier  of  clerks,  as  well  secular  as 
religious,  which  sliall  be  from  henceforth 
convict  before  tlic  secular  justices,  for  any 
treasons  or  felonies  touching  other  persons 
than  the  King  himself,  or  his  Royal  Majesty, 
shall  from  henceforth  freelv  have  and  enjov 
the  privilege  of  Holy  Cluirch,  and  shall  tie, 
without  any  impeachmeiut  or  delay,  deli- 
vered  to  the  Ordinaries^  demanding  them. 

• ‘2a  Eiiw.  111.  Stat.  3,  c.  4. 

+ It  si’.ould  be  hindrance : the  French  origi- 
nal is  cmpcschcment.  “ 

± Meaning  thi  Bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
suptnor. 


This  statute,  one  should  have  thought, 
would  have  been  siirticiently  explicit,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  secure  the  exemption  to  all 
persons  in  clerical  orders ; so,  on  the  other 
liaiid,  to  exclude  all  persons  not  possessed 
of  that  qualification.  To  prove  a person  en- 
titled to  the  exemption,  the  obvious  and  only 
conclusive  evidence  was  the  instrument  of 
ordination.  But  the  ditfereiit  ranks  of  per- 
sons who  were  all  comprised  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  clerks,  and  as  such  partook 
more  or  less  of  the  saered  character,  were 
mimeroiis;  and  some  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  admitted  to  their  olfiees  without  any 
written  instrument  of  ordination.  Whether 
this  omi.ssion  was  continued  on  purpose  to 
let  ill  a looser  method  of  evidence,  or  whether 
it  was  accidental,  so  it  is  that  the  clergy  had 
the  address  to  get  the  production  of  that  writ- 
ten evidence  dispensed  with.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  had  the  address  to  prevail  on  the 
courts  to  iulinit  of  another  criterion,  which, 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  at  this  time  of  day, 
was  not  then  altogether  so  incompetent : 

“ Orders,”  they  said,  or  might  have  said, 

“ may  be  forged,  or  may  be  fabricated  for 
the  purpose ; but  as  a proof  that  the  man 
really  is  of  our  sacred  order,  you  shall  have 
a proof  that  can  neither  be  forged  nor  fabri- 
cated ; he  shall  read  as  we  do.”  The  book 
was  probably  at  first  a Latin  book — the  Bible, 
or  some  other  book  made  use  of  in  church 
service.  At  that  time,  few  who  were  not 
clergymen  could  read  at  a)',  and  still  fewer 
couhl  read  Latin.  And  the  judges,  if  they 
happened  to  see  through  the  cheat,  might  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  to  con- 
nive at  it,  in  favour  of  a man  possessed  of  so 
rare  and  valuable  a qualification.  But  one 
book  was  easily  substituted  for  another : a 
man  might  easily  be  tutored  so  as  to  get  by 
rote  a small  part  of  a particular  book ; and 
as  society  advanced  to  maturity,  learning  be- 
came more  and  more  diffused.  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  if  by  the  time  of  Henry 
VHth.  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as 
divines  were  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
privilege  — I should  suppose  a great  many 
more,  for  there  is  something  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical function,  that  in  the  worst  of  times 
will  render  them  less  liable  than  others  of 
the  same  rank  and  fortune  to  fall  into  open 
and  palpable  enormities.  A statute,  ||  there- 
fore, was  made  to  apply  a remedy  to  this 
abuse ; and  what  would  oue  imagnne  was 
that  remedy  ? To  oblige  persons,  claiming  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  produce  their  orders  ? 
No;  but  to  provide,  that  persons  claiming 
it,  and  not  being  in  orders,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed it  more  than  once ; and  that  all  per- 
sons wlio  had  once  been  allowed  it.  should 
have  a mark  set  upon  them,  whereby  they 
might  he  known.  Real  clergymen  — clergy- 


11  4 Hen.  VIE  c,  13, 
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men  who  had  orders  to  prodnee,  were  by  an 
express  provision  of  the  statute,  entitled  to 
claim  it  tvtics  quoties^  as  often  as  they  should 
have  need,  which  privilege  they  have  still. 

When  a felon  was  admitted  to  his  clergy, 
he  was  not  absolutely  set  free,  but  delivered 
to  the  ordinary.  The  great  point  then  was, 
if  we  may  believe  lay  judges,  who,  it  is  to 
be  confessed,  are  not  altogether  disinterested 
witnesses,  to  prove  him  innocent ; for  this 
tended  to  discredit  the  profane  tribunal.  'I'iiis 
business  of  proving  him  innocent  was  called 
his purqatitm.  If  this  were  impracticable,  he 
was  put  to  penance ; that  is,  subjected  to 
such  corporal  punishment  as  the  ordinary 
thought  proper  to  inflict  upon  him,  which  we 
may  imagine  was  not  very  severe.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  clergy  contrived  to  bind  even 
the  most  stubborn  spirits  under  the  yoke  of 
their  dominion : the  honest  and  credulous  by 
their  fears;  the  profligate,  though  incredu- 
lous, by  their  hopes. 

Circumstances,  however,  are  not  wanting, 
which  tend  pretty  strongly  to  make  it  [)io- 
bable,  that  when  once  a man  got  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  clergy,  he  almost  always  stood 
the  purging,  and  proved  innocent ; and  it  is 
what  the  lay  judges  seem  to  have  taken  for 
granted  would  be  the  case  of  course.  Wluui, 
therefore,  they  made  a point  of  making  the 
otfender  suffer  the  train  of  [umishments  that 
stood  annexed  to  acknowledged  guilt,  (death 
excepted,  which  was  too  much  for  them  to 
attempt)  they  knew  no  other  way  of  com- 
passing it,  than  by  insisting  on  his  not  being 
admitted  to  make  purgation.  These  punish- 
ments, the  imprisonment  excepted,  consisted 
altogether  of  forfeitures  and  civil  disabilities; 
penalties  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  stipe- 
rior  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  it  lay  al- 
together within  the  province  of  the  temporal 
judge  to  enforce.  One  should  have  thought, 
then,  it  would  have  been  a much  less  ajipa- 
rent  stretch  of  authority  in  the  latter,  to 
give  effect  to  the  proceedings  of  his  own 
judicature,  than  to  lay  a restraint  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical judge  in  tlie  exercise  of  w'hat  was 
acknowledged  to  be  his.  But  it  were  too 
much  to  expect  anything  like  consistency  in 
the  proceedings  of  those  rude  ages.  '1  he 
whole  contest  between  the  temporal  judge 
and  the  spiritual  was  an  irregular  scramble, 
the  result  of  which  was  perpetually  varying, 
according  to  the  temper  of  individuals  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

By  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  came 
to  be  generally  understood  that  purgation, 
which  originally  meant  trial,  was  synonymous 
to  acquittal.*  This  is  so  true,  that  when  by 
a statute  of  that  reign,  purgation  came  to  be 

• It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  con- 
tinual struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
carnal  judge,  as  described  in  Staundford,  title 
Clergy.  It  seems  to  have  been  a continual  gaitie 


abolished,!  the  legislature,  instead  of  appoint- 
ing a trial,  appointed  punighnieiit.  Persons 
claiming  the  benetit  of  clergy,  instead  of  being 
ildivered  to  the  onlinary  to  make  purgation, 
were  now,  after  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  to 
be  forthwith  delivered  out  of  prison,  unless 
the  temporal  judge  should  think  proper  to 
sentence  them  to  imprisonment,  which  he 
WHS  now  for  the  first  time  empowered  to  do, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  a }ear. 

It  will  here  be  asked,  what  was  done  with 
(he  pecuniary  lumishments,  the  forfeitures, 
the  corruption  of  blood,  and  the  di.sahilities? 
I he  iinswei'  is,  nothing  at  all  — they  were 
never  thought  of.  However,  by  one  means 
or  other,  there  is  now  an  end  of  them.  The 
legislator  neither  then  nor  since  has  ever 
oiiened  his  mouth  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
judge,  drawing  an  aigmnent  from  that  silence, 
has  opened  his,  and  construed  them  away. 

This  bold  iiiterpretatioii  is  a farther  proof 
bow  entirely  the  ideas  of  purgation  had  be- 
come identified  with  that  of  acquittal.  When 
a man  was  admitted  to  make  purgation,  he 
was  acquitted : by  that  means  he  was  dis- 
charged from  these  pecuniary  penalties.  Now, 
then,  that  the  legislature  has  appointed  that 
in  the  room  of  going  free,  the  delinquent 
may  now  be  punished  by  a slight  punishment, 
and  (hat  not  of  course,  but  only  in  case  the 
judges  should  think  fit  to  order  it  of  their 
own  accord,  we  cannot,  said  tlie  judges,  sup- 
pose that  it  meant  to  subject  him  to  a set  of 
punishments  so  much  severer  than  those  it 
lias  iiiimed.  Therefore,  as  to  all  but  these, 
coming  in  place  of  an  acquittal,  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  a |)ardon.  Having,  by  this  chain 
of  reasoning,  got  hold  of  the  word  pardon, 
they  went  on  applying  it  to  other  purposes 
in  a very  absurd  manner ; but,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  with  a bene- 
ficial effect. 

One  would  imagine,  that  being  to  suffer 

of  leap-frog,  in  which  sometimes  spirit,  some- 
times flesh,  was  uppermost." 

A man,  however,  was  not  always  so  very  kindly 
dealt  witli : he  fared  better  or  worse,  according 
as  he  liap})ened  to  be  in  favour  with  the  church. 
If  they  happened  not  to  like  him,  although  he 
had  not  been  tried  when  delivered  to  them,  they 
would  not  admit  him  to  his  purgation,  but  kept 
him  in  hard  durance  without  trial.  The  tem- 
jioral  courts  were  then  obliged  to  drive  them  on 
to  trial. **  If  he  was  a favourite,  although  con- 
victed, no  guest  could  be  better  entertained  : they 
used  to  cram  him  at  both  ends.  This  a good 
Archbishop  admits,  who,  being  drivui  by  the 
Parliament  to  make  an  ordinance  to  remedy  this 
misebier,  appoints,  that  in  certain  cases  they 
shall  be  dieted  in  a manner  he  prescribes; 
siteaking  all  the  while  in  much  worse  terms  of 
the  lay  judges  than  of  the  malefactors  who  met 
with  this  reception  from  their  friends. 

-f  115  Eliz.  c.  ?• 

« Tale  of  a Tub. 
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PrxiNCIPLES  OF  PENAL  LA’.V. 


P.ciliine,  ''’.'.'I'at  1ms  been  mentioned  only  ex- 
cepted ■ I'li-sr,  because  lie  was  acquitted,  next, 
because  lie  was  patdmied,  there  was  an  end 
of  a!!  permiiary  penalties,  of  the  one  species 
of  forfeiliiie  as  well  as  the  other.  This, 
however,  neither  was  nor  is  the  case.  A 
man  did  then,  and  docs  still,  continue  subject 
to  the  forfeiuire  of  his  personal  estate.  The 
reason  of  this  is  of  true  lc«al  texture,  and 
altogether  characieristic  of  ancient  jurispru- 
d'*ncj.  forfeiture  of  real  estate  is  not  to 
take  place  till  after  jud-jinent  ; forfeiture  of 
personal  estaie,  without  tiie  least  shadow  of 
a reason  for  the  difFerence,  is  to  take  plaee 
b.,‘fore  judgment,  to  wit,  upon  conviction. 
Now,  ever  since  the  da>s  of  Henry  VI.,  it 
has  not  been  the  way  to  admit  a man  to  plead 
his  cleriry  till  iiflL-r  conviction.  Now,  tlien, 
if  a man  comes  and  pleads  his  eler.ry,  what- 
ever goods  lie  had,  tlie  king  has  got  them. 
'Phis  heiiig  tiie  case,  having  had  your  clergy, 
you  are  innocent,  or,  what  comes  to  tlie  same 
thing,  yon  are  forgiven.  All  this  is  very 
true  ; hut  as  to  your  money,  the  king,  you 
hear  has  got  it,  and  wliew  the  king  has  got 
hold  of  a maifs  money,  with  title  or  witliout 
title,  such  is  his  royal  nature,  he  cannot  hear 
to  pait  with  it;  tor  the  king  can  do  no  man 
wrong,  and  the  law  is  the  quintessence  of 
reason.  To  make  all  this  clear,  let  it  be  ob- 
served there  is  a kind  of  electrical  virtue  in 
royal  fingers,  which  attracts  to  it  light  sub- 
stances, sucli  as  the  movoahles  and  reputed 
moveables  of  other  men  ; there  is,  moreover, 
a certain  glntiiunis  or  viscous  quality,  which 
detains  them  when  they  have  got  there. 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  for- 
feiture of  personal  estate,  in  cases  of  clergy- 
able *’elotiy,  still  coiitiiuies  to  subsist. 

This  act  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
abusive  jiiri.'idictiijn  of  the  clergy.  The  still 
more  abusive  exemption  remained  still,  but 
60  changed  and  depreciated  hy  a lavish  parti- 
cipation of  it  with  the  laity,  that  its  pristine 
•lignity  and  value  was  almost  entirely  ohli- 
teiated.  Hy  the  turn  they  had  given  to  it, 
it  was  originally  an  instrument  of  unlimited 
dominion  over  others  ; it  was  now  sunk  into 
a hare  protection,  and  that  no  longer  an  ex- 
clusive one,  for  themselves. 

At  last  came  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,* 
which  gives  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  men 
whatsoever,  whether  they  can  read,  or  cannot. 
This,  together  with  a statute  of  the  preceding 
reign, t which  bad  already  given  the  same 
benefit  to  all  teamen,  gave  quite  a new  import 
to  the  phrase.  In  words,  it  confirmed  and 
extended  the  abusive  privilege;  in  reality,  it 
abolished  it.  It  put  the  illiterate  altogether 
upon  a footing  with  the  literate  ; providing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  case  of  the  of- 
fences to  wiiich  it  e.xteiided,  both  classes 

' 5 Ami.  c.  t>. 
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alike  should  suffer,  not  the  punishment  which 
the  unpriiileg^d,  but  that  which  the  privi- 
leged, had  tieen  used  to  suffer  before. 

Since  then,  to  allow  the  benefit  of  clergy 
to  any  oflence,  is  to  punish  all  persons  who 
shall  have  committed  that  offence,  in  the 
sa  ne  mannei  as  lettered  persons  were  pu- 
nished before  : it  is  to  punish  in  a certain 
manner  all  persons  for  that  offence.  To  take 
away  this  benefit,  is  to  punish  in  a certain 
other  manner,  much  more  severe,  all  persons 
for  that  offence.  The  difference  between 
the  having  it  and  the  taking  it  away,  is  now 
the  difference  between  a greater  and  a lesser 
degree  of  punishment : the  ditferem  e for- 
merly was  the  allowing,  or  not  allowing,  an 
oppressive  and  irrational  exemjition. 

lint  these  entangled  and  crooked  opera- 
tions have  been  attended  with  a variety  of 
miseliiefs,  which  are  not  by  any  means  cured 
as  yet,  and  of  which  scarce  anything  less  th-m 
a total  revision  of  the  criminal  law  can  work 
a total  cure.  Such  a veil  of  darkness,  such 
a cobweb  work  of  sophistry,  has  been  thrown 
over  the  face  of  penal  jurisprudence,  that  its 
lineaments  can  scarcely  be  laid  open  to  public 
view  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  per- 
petual danger  of  mischief. 

Of  the  mischief  and  confusion  that  has  thus 
been  produced.  I will  mention  one  instance, 
which  will  probably  be  thought  enough. 

In  a statute  of  Henry  VTil,J  by  a strange 
caprice  of  the  legislature,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  was  taken  away  in  the  lump  from  all 
offences  whatever,  which  should  happen  to 
be  committed  on  the  high  seas.  He  might  as 
well  have  said,  or  in  such  a county,  or  by  men 
whose  hair  should  be  of  such  a colour.  In 
point  of  expedienc;/,  of  a provision  like  this, 
one  knows  not  what  to  make.  Considered 
with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  legal 
system,  it  is  reasonable,  as  doing  something 
towards  abolishing  an  unreitsonable  distinc- 
tion. Considered  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
it  is  unreasonable,  as  making  that  abolition 
no  more  than  a partial  one,  and  grounding  it, 
as  far  as  it  went,  on  a circumstance  totally 
unconnected  with  the  mischievousness  of  the 
olfence.  Considered  by  itself,  it  is  again  un- 
reasonahle,  as  tending  to  subject  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  for  a great  many  offences, 
a great  many  persons  for  whom  a less  punish- 
ment might  suffice. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  what  the  legis- 
lature meant  by  it  is  clear  enough : it  meant 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  privileged 
persons  as  well  as  others,  should  suffer  death 
and  so  forth,  who  should  be  guilty  of  any 
kind  of  felonies  upon  the  high  seas,  instead 
of  their  being  made,  some  of  them,  to  suffer 
death,  others  a punishment  beyond  compari- 
son less  severe.  Would  any  one  imagine  what 
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has  been  the  effect  of  this  provision  ? The 
effect  of  it  has  been,  that  these  privile«’ed 
persons,  instead  of  suffering  death,  have  suf- 
fered no  punishment  at  all : yes,  absolutely 
no  punishment  — not  even  that  slight  degree 
of  punishment  to  wliich  they  before  were  sub- 
ject. Now  the  case  is,  that  at  present,  if  one 
may  be  indulged  in  a solecism  established  bv 
the  legislature,  all  persons  are  privileged  ; so 
that  now,  all  persons  who  may  think  proper 
to  commit  clergyable  felonies  on  the  high 
seas  are  absolutely  dispunishable.  This  si- 
tuation of  things,  in  itself,  is  not  altogether 
as  it  ought  to  be  ; but  the  means  whereby  it 
has  been  brought  about  are  still  worse.  When 
a man  is  indicted  of  a clergyable  offence  with- 
in that  jurisdiction,  let  his  guilt  be  ever  so 
plainly  proved,  the  constant  course  is,  for  the 
judge  to  direct  the  jury  to  acquit  him.*  The 
man  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  in  such  a manner 
that  no  one  can  make  a doubt  about  it.  No 
matter  ; the  judges  direct  the  jury  to  say 
upon  their  oaths  that  he  is  not  guilty. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  we  have 
above  been  speaking  of,  things  were  so  or- 
dered, that,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Commentaries,  “ felonious  clerks”  were  not 
constantly,  but  “ almost  constantly”  acquit- 
ted. 1 do  beseech  the  reader  to  turn  to  that 
book,  and  observe  in  what  energetic  terms 
(partly  his  own,  partly  adopting  what  had 
been  said  on  the  same  subje  t by  .Judge  Ho- 
bart) the  learned  author  has  chosen  to  speak 
of  this  unjustifiable  practice : f — “ Vast 
complication  of  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury  — solemn  farce  — mock  trial  — good 
bishop — scene  of  wickedness — scandalous 
prostitution  of  oaths  and  forms  of  justice  — 
vain  and  impious  ceremony  — most  abandoned 
perjury.”  Such  arc  the  terms  he  uses  ; — to 
the  reader  it  is  left  to  make  an  application  of 
them. 

Felony  without  Bemfit  of  Clergy. 

As  to  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  I 
will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  ingrec.ients 
of  which  this  mode  of  punishment  is  com- 
pounded. 

Of  punishments  included  under  the  title  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  first  place,  such  as  are  made 
to  bear  upon  the  pro|)cr  object -—punishments 
in  personam  propriam ; and  in  the  secotid 
place,  such  as  are  thrown  upon  the  innocent 
punishments  in  personam  alienum. 

Of  punishments  in  personam  propriam 
includes  the  following:  — 

1.  A total  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
whether  in  possession  or  in  action  at  the  time 
of  the  forfeiture  taking  place.  It  is  a sweep- 
ing punishment  of  the  |)ecuniary  kind.  ^ It 
takes  place  immediately  upon  conviction ; 

• 4 (Jomm.  c.  ‘id.  Foster,  2t>if-  Moor,  7ob.  "f  Ib. 
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that  is,  upon  a man’s  being  found  guilt  v — and 
does  not  wait  for  judgment ; that  is,  for  sen- 
tence  being  pronounced  upon  him. 

2.  Forfeiture  of  'ands  and  tenements.  This 
also  IS  a sweeping  punishment  of  the  pecin 
niary  kind.  It  does  not  take  place  till  after 
jiidgnient.  This  and  the  other  forfeiture 
between  them  include  the  whole  of  a man’s 
property,  whether  in  possession  or  in  action 
at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture  taking  place.  If 
he  docs  not  lose  it  by  the  one,  he  loses  it  by 
the  other. 

3.  The  corporal  punishment  of  imprison- 

ment till  such  time  as  the  conclusive  punish- 
ment is  executed  upon  him.  '1  he  length  of 
it  depends  partly  on  the  judge,  partly  on  the 
king. 

4.  The  disability  to  bring  any  kind  of  suit. 
This  operates  as  a punisliinent  in  such  cases 
only  in  which  a long  interval,  as  sometimes 
happens,  intervenes  between  the  sentence  aiul 
the  actual  intiictioii  of  the  ultimate  punisli- 
ment. 

5.  The  corporal  punishment  of  death,  viz. 
simple  death  by  hanging.  As  this  punish- 
ment in  general  puts  a speedy  period  to  all 
the  rest,  the  dwelling  upon  the  effect  of  any 
other  is  what  may,  at  fii’st  sight,  ajipear  use- 
less : but  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case  ; for 
the  execution  of  this  punishment  may,  at  the 
{)leasure  of  the  king,  be  suspended  for  any 
len.  th  of  time,  and  in  some  instances  has  ac- 
tually been  suspended  Ibr  many  years.  J 

'I'hus  much  for  punishinent  in  propriam 
personam.  Punishments  in  nlienam  personam 
included  under  it,  are  the  following;  some 
of  them  are  instances  of  traii.btive,  others  of 
merely  random  punishment:  — 

His  heirs-gencral,  that  is,  that  person  or 
persons  of  his  kindred  who  stand  next  to 
him,  and  so  to  one  another  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  real  property  unentailed,  forfeit 
all  property  of  that  denomination  which  he 
had  enjoyed,  and  which,  will. out  an  express 
appointment  of  his  to  the  conti’ai'v,  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  trom  him.  '1  hi.s 
results  as  a cnu^erjiieiwe  of  the  docirinc  of 
corruption  of  blood  . this  is  an  insiant  for- 
feiture : it  is  a sweeping  punishment  of  the 
pocuniarv  kind  upon  the  heir.  It  may  amount 
to  a forfeiture,  total  or  [lartial,  of  all  the  im- 
moveable proiierty  tlie  heir  wonln  be  worth, 
or  to  no  forfeiture  at  all.  If,  (.reviously  to 
the  commission  ol  the  offence,  the  offender 
bad  settled  iqion  his  heir-apparent  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  what  property  he  had  of  the 
kind  in  question,  this  the  heir  will  not  be 
deprived  of.  

+ Sir  W.dter  Ral  igh  was  kept  for  many  years 
with  the  haltei  about  his  neck:  he  had  the  com- 
mand given  him  of  an  exoedition ; went  to 
America,  where  he  committed  piracies  on  the 
Spaniards  ; came  back  again  ; and  was  hanged 
at  last  lor  the  original  ofl'ence. 
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2.  His  heir,  as  before,  forfeits  his  hope  of 
succession  to  all  such  real  property  as  he  must 
make  titleto  through  thedelinqiient,  as  stand- 
ing before  him  in  the  order  of  consanguinity 
to  the  person  last  seized.  This  is  a remote 
contingent  forfeiture  — another  pecuniary  pu- 
nishment of  the  sweeping  kind.  In  tliis  the 
uncertainty  is  still  greater  than  in  the  former 
case. 

3.  Any  creditors  of  his,  who  have  had  real 
security  for  their  debts,  forfeit  such  security, 
in  case'of  its  having  been  gratited  to  them 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted. This,  wliere  it  takes  place,  is  a fixed 
punishment  of  the  pecuniary  kind.  It  is  un- 
certain as  to  the  |)erson  ; but  if  there  be  a 
person  on  whom  it  falls,  it  is  certain  as  to 
the  event. 

4.  Any  persons  who  may  have  purchased 
any  part  of  his  real  property,  forfeit  such  pro- 
perty, in  case  of  this  purchase  having  been 
made  by  them  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  offetice.  This,  again,  is  a fixed  punish- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  kind.  It  is  uncertain 
wliether  it  shall  fall  upon  any  person,  because 
it  is  uncertain  whether  there  be  a person  so 
circumstanced  ; but  if  there  be,  it  is  certain 
as  to  the  event  of  its  falling. 

5.  Any  persons  who  hold  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  him  under  a rent,  are  obliged  to 
pay  over  again,  to  the  person  on  whom  the 
forfeiture  devolves,  whatever  they  may  have 
paid  to  the  delinquent  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  the  offence. 

These  four  last  denominations  of  persons 
are  made  to  suffer  in  virtue  of  the  doctrine 
of  back-relation.  According  to  legal  notions, 
it  is  the  delinquent  that  suffers,  by  the  for- 
feiture being  made  to  relate  back  to  the  titne 
of  the  offence  : as  if  it  were  a new  suffering 
to  a man  to  be  made  to  have  parted  with 
what  he  had  already  parted  with  of  his  own 
accord.  In  plain  English,  it  is  the  people 
themselves  — the  tenants,  purchasers,  and 
creditors,  that  sull'er : it  is  they  who  forfeit, 
and  not  he. 

Again,  by  virtue  of  the  forfeiture  of  what 
is  called  his  personal  pro|)erty,  the  follow- 
ing denominations  of  persons  are  made  to 
suffer ; — 

1.  His  wife;  by  being  deprived  of  what- 
ever she  would  have  been  entitled  to  under 
his  will,  or  under  the  law  of  distributions. 

2.  His  children,  or  others  next  of  kin  : by 
losing  what  they  might,  in  the  same  manner, 
have  become  entitled  to. 

3.  His  creuitors:  by  losing  all  claim  upon 
his  personal  estate.  Ry  this  forfeiture,  added 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  real  estate, 
all  his  creditors  whatever  are  defrauded ; such 
only  excepted  as  may  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  obtained  a real  security  pre- 
vious to  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

V\'e  now  come  to  Felony  ivitliin  Clcryy.  The 
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mass  of  punishments  included  within  this  title 
are  much  less  various,  as  well  as  less  severe. 

Of  punishments  in  propriam  pemonam,  it 
includes  only  the  first  and  third  of  those  which 
are  included  under  the  other  species  of  felony. 

In  the  room  of  the  fifth  and  last  punishment, 
the  punishment  of  death,  there  is  one  that 
takes  place,  or  rather  is  said  to  take  place, 
of  course  : 1 mean,  marking  in  the  hand.* 
Others  there  are,  which,  besides  the  former, 
take  place  optionally,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge;  conjunctively,  with  respect  to  the 
three  former  — disjunctively,  with  respect  to 
one  another. 

This  punishment  of  marking  is  now  become 
a farce.  It  is  supposed  to  be  inflicted  in  open 
court,  immediately  after  the  convict,  in  order 
to  exempt  himself  from  the  punishment  of  the 
other  felony,  has  been  made  — if  a woman,  to 
plead  the  statute  — if  a man,  to  tell  the  so- 
lemn lie  that  he  is  a clerk.  The  mark  to  be 
inflicted  is,  according  to  the  statute,  to  be  the 
letter  T,  unless  the  offence  be  murder,  in 
which  case  it  is  to  be  an  M ; murder,  at  that 
time,  not  as  yet  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy  : as  it  bas,  however,  since, 
the  mark  ought  now  to  be  that  of  a T in  all 
cases.  The  part  to  be  marked  is  the  brawn 
of  the  left  thumb;  so  that  if  a man  happens 
to  have  lost  his  left  thumb,  he  cannot  be 
marked  at  all  ; or,  if  afterwards  he  chooses 
to  cut  it  off,  he  may  prevent  its  answering 
the  purpose  it  was  meant  to  answer,  that  ol 
distinguishing  him  from  other  men 

The  instrument  originally  employed  was  a 
heated  iron,  with  a stamp  upon  it  of  the  shape 
of  the  letter  to  be  marked.  To  the  judges 
of  that  time,  this  was  the  only  expedient  that 
occurred  for  marking  upon  the  human  skin 
such  a mark  as  should  be  indelible.  At  pre- 
sent, the  practice  is  to  apply  the  iron,  but  it 
is  always  cold  : this  is  what  is  called  burning 
I with  a cold  iron,  that  is,  burning  with  an  iron 
that  does  not  burn;  in  consequence,  no  mark 
at  all  is  made.  The  judge  presides  at  this 
solemn  farce : by  no  one  is  it  complained  of; 
by  many  it  is  approved  ; it  is  mildness,  hu- 
manity : it  is  true  that  the  law  is  eluded,  and 
turned  into  ridicule  ; but  the  judge  spares 
himself  the  pain  of  hearing  the  cries  of  a man 
to  whose  flesh  a red-hot  iron  is  applied.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  judges  propose 
that  the  law  should  be  made  conformable  to 
the  practice  ? I cannot  tell. 

The  judge  that  first  disregarded  the  sta- 
tute was  guilty  of  the  assumption  of  illegal 
power  : he  who  should  now  have  the  courage 
to  obey  it,  might  now  affix  the  prescribed 
mark  without  putting  the  delinquent  to  any 
considerable  pain.f 

• 4 Hen.  VII.  c.  13. 

f The  statute  directs  that  the  convict  shall  be 
“ marked:”  the  mode  of  marking  is  left  rlto- 
getl'.er  to  the  judge.  The  autlior  of  the  Com- 
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The  other  punishment,  which  in  all  cases 
of  felony  within  clergy,  may,  at  the  discre 
tion  of  the  judge,  be  superadded  or  not  to 
those  which  we  have  seen,  are  those  of  im- 
prisonment and  transportation. 

For  the  second  offence  of  a clergyable 
felony,  capital  felony  is  the  punishment.* 

Clerks  in  orders  are  alone  exempted  :f 
peers  are  not ; women  are  expressly  subject- 
ed to  it.  It  is  certainly  a distinction  highly 
honourable  to  the  clergy,  that  they  may  go 
on  pilfering,  while  other  people  are  hanged 
for  it. 

Why  a man,  having  been  punished  for  one 
act  of  delinquency,  should  be  punished  more 
than  ordinarily  for  a second  act  of  the  same 
species  of  delinquency,  or  even  for  any  other 
offence  of  the  same  species  of  delinquency 
there  is  at  least  an  obvious,  if  not  a conclu- 
sive reason.  But  why,  when  a man  has  been 
punished  by  a certain  mode  of  punishment, 
and  then  commits  an  offence  as  different  as 
any  offence  can  be  from  the  former,  the  pu- 
nishment for  this  second  offence  is,  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  same  with  that  for  the 
first,  to  be  changed  into  a punishment  alto- 
gether different,  and  beyond  comparison  more 
penal,  is  what  it  will  not,  I bebeve,  be  easy 
to  say.  Is  it  because  the  first  mode  of  pu- 
nishment having  been  tried  upon  a man,  the 
next  above  it,  in  point  of  severity,  is  that  of 
capital  felony  ? That  is  not  the  case  ; for 
praemunire  is  greatly  more  penal  than  clergy- 
able felony.  I mention  this  as  being  im- 
possible to  justify,  not  as  being  dillicult  to 
account  for,  since  nothing  better  could  con- 
sistently be  expected  from  the  discernment 
of  those  early  times. 

There  is  one  thing  which  a clergy  able  fe- 
lon does  not  forfeit,  and  which  every  other 
delinquent  would  forfeit  for  the  most  venial 
peccadillo,  and  that  is  re(tutation  : I mean 
that  special  share  of  negative  reputation  which 
consists  in  a man’s  not  being  lookeil  upoii  as 
having  been  guilty  of  such  an  olFeuce.  1 bis 
share  of  reputation  the  law,  in  the  single 
instance  of  clergyable  felony,  protects  a de- 
linquent, in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  law,  bv  brute  violence,  to  counteract  the 
force  of  the  most  rational  and  salutary  pro- 
pensities. If  a man  has  stolen  twelve-pence, 
and  been  convicted  of  it,  call  him  a thief  and 
Welcome.  But  it  he  had  stolen  but  eleven- 
pence halfpenny,  and  been  convicted  of  it, 
and  punished  as  a felon,  call  him  a thief,  and 

mentaries  (4  Comm.  p.  3<>7,  ed.  IKOtp  “ burnt 
with  a hot  iron.”  It  is  plain  by  this  that  lie  baa 
never  read  the  statute  : for  the  statute,  wincn  is 
a very  short  one,  says  not  a syllable  about  burn- 
ing, nor  about  a hot  iron. 

• 4 Hen.  VII.  c.  i:i.  , , . , 

t By  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  11? ; repealed  ejlett, 
qtwad  hoc,  by  ‘2lt  Hen.  VII.  c.  I,  and  d_  Ben. 

VIII.  c.  :i:  and  revived  in  effect  quoad  hoc  by 
1 Ed.  VI.  c.  12.  p.  10. 
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the  law  will  punish  you.  This  has  been  so- 
lemnly adjudged. 

punished  as  a felon; 
tor  it  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  it  in 
virtue  of  the  general  rule  in  case  of  verbal 
defamation,  you  may  call  him  so  if  you  can 
prove  It ; but  when  the  law,  by  a solemn  and 
exemplary  act,  has  put  tlie  matter  out  of 
doubt,  then  you  must  not  mention  it.  Would 
any  one  suspect  the  reason  ? It  is  because 
the  statute  which  allows  the  benefit  of  clergy 
operates  as  a pardon.  It  lias  the  virtue  to 
make  that  not  to  have  been  done  which  has 
been  done  ; and  it  was  accordinglv  observed, 
that  a man  could  no  more  call  another  thief 
who  had  been  punished  for  it  in  this  way, 
(tliief  say  they  in  the  present  time)  than  say 
he  hath  a shameful  disease  when  he  had  had 
it,  and  has  been  cured  of  it.  J 

It  is  there  also  said,  with  somewhat  more 
colour  of  reason,  though  in  despite  of  the  last- 
mentioned  rule,  “ that  there  is  no  necessity 
or  use  of  slanderous  words  to  be  allowed  to 
ignorants,”  and  that,  though  the  arresting  of 
a pardoned  felon,  by  one  who  knows  not  of 
the  pardon,  may  be  justifiable,  because  this 
is  in  “advancement  of  justice;  yet  so  it  is 
not  to  call  him  thief,  because  that  is  neither 
necessary,  nor  ad  vancet h nor  tends  to  j ustiee. ” 
He  who  said  this  knew  not,  or  did  not  choose 
to  know,  how  mighty  is  the  force,  and  how 
salutary  the  influem  e,  of  the  moral  sanction  ; 
how  much  it  contributes  to  support,  and  in 
what  a number  of  important  instances  it 
serves  to  controul  the  caprices,  and  supply 
the  defects,  of  the  political.  It  was  pcrliaps 
Sir  Edward  Coke — a man  who,  from  princi- 
ple, was  a determined  enemy,  tlioiigli,  from  ill 
humour,  upon  occasion  an  inconsistent  and 
unsteady  friend  to  political  liberty — who  in 
his  favourite  case,  de  libclhs  famosis,  has  de- 
stroyed, as  tar  as  was  in  his  power  to  destroy, 
the  safeguaid  of  all  other  liberties,  that  of 
the  press  ; — proscribing  all  criticism  of  public 
acts  ; silencing  all  history  ; and  vying  in  the 
extent  of  l.is  anathemas  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  most  jealous  ot  the  Roman  Em- 
perors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  PIIjEMUNIRE. 

The  punishment  of  Prtemunire]|  consists  in 
the  being  “ put  out  of  the  King  s piotection, 
and  “ in  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods  and  chattels;”  but  such  is  the 


Hobart,  81.  /■  .u- 

II  This  word,  from  being  the  name  of  nothing 
at  all,  first  became  the  name  of  a writ,  then  t..e 
name  of  a punishment,  and  from  then  e,  as  was 

natural,  ti  e name  of  '9 

many  offences  as  were  punisl'.able  by  that  punish. 


ment. 
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unccrf  iinty  of  Eng^i^ll  law,  that  some  add 
to  the  above.  imprisonuiLMit  during  the  King’s 
pleasure,  and  others  say  for  life.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  is  for  adding  loss  of  credibility  : he 
might  as  well  have  added,  loss  of  ears  ; but 
I do  not  find  that  this  conceit  has  been  taken 
up  by  anyliody  else. 

The  otifences  to  which  this  punishment  has 
been  applied  are  as  hctei’ogenous  as  any  that 
can  be  imagined.  ’I'lie  olfence  to  which  it 
was  first  apjilied  was  an  olfence  against  go- 
vernment; .‘-ince  that,  besides  a innltitude 
of  other  olfenres  against  governioent,  it  has 
been  a()plied  to  various  olleiices  against  the 
property,  against  the  personal  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals, and  against  trade  I’ 

What  it  is  tliat  in  such  a variety  of  laws 
sliould  have  tempted  the  legislature,  instead 
of  tile  known  and  ordinary  names  of  punish- 
ment, to  devise  a new  and  uiiex[)ressi ve  name, 
to  wliich  no  meaning  whatever  could  be  aii- 
ne.xed,  without  rummaging  over  a confused 
parcel  of  old  French  statutes,  is  not  easy  to 
assign.  ’I'liere  is  nothing  gained  by  it  in  any 
way,  not  in  point  of  brevity  ; for  in  one  of 
the  statutes  in  which  it  is  described  with  the 
most  conciseness,  I find  more  words  are  taken 
lip  by  this  uncouth  description,  tlian  would  be 
by  the  plain  one:  there  is  notliing  gained  by 
it  ill  jioint  of  precision  ; for  the  word  has  no 
signification  whatever,  but  by  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  old  statute,  and  consequently 
cannot  ho  more  precise  than  they  are. 

The  only  recommendation  1 can  find  for 
it  is,  that  it  is  a Latin  word  ; added  to  the 
notion,  perhaps,  that,  as  being  less  intelli- 
gible than  most  other  names  of  punishments, 
it  might  he  more  tremendous. 

If  this  has  been  the  design,  it  has  been  in 
some  measure  answered.  7’errible,  ind,  ed,  is 
the  miiiie  of  PriEmunirc  ; it  is  become  a kind 
of  bugbear,  in  which  shape  it  has  descended 
even  among  the  lowest  mob.  It  is  used  as 
synoiiyiiioiis  with  a scrape  ; not  tli  it  tlic  sort 
of  persons  last  mentioned  have  any  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  particular  sort  of  scrape, 
than  those  have  who  bring  otliers  into  it  by 
soleiiiii  acts  of  legislation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

O U T L A W K Y. 

The  punishment  known  in  practice  by  the 
name  of  Outlawry,  consists  of  the  following 
ingredients : — 


• See  a list  of  these  offences  in  Blackstone’s 
Oomnieiitaries.  So  dithcult  is  it  tor  any  one  to 
ascertain  what  the  law  is  upon  any  subject  t at 
though  tliis  punishment  wa.s  adopted  in  the  Re- 
g r.'.y,  Act  5th  Geo.  HI  c.  27,  which  w .s  p-.ssed 
many  ysars  be. ore  the  4th  volume  of  the  Com- 
meniaries  was  printed,  this  act  was  not  eiiu- 
meraicd  in  that  list. 
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1 . Forensic  disability,  which  may  be  called 
simple  outlawry. 

2.  Forfeiture  of  personal  estate. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  the  growing  profits  of  the 
real  estate. 

4.  Imprisonment,  &r. 

This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  of- 
fence of  ab.'Conding  from  justice,  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  punishment  for  ti  e princi- 
pal otrence  amoiint.s  to  felony:  in  this  case,  a 
man  against  whom  a sentence  of  outlawry 
i.s  pronounced,  is  piinislicd  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  the  principal  offence. 

As  the  offi'iice  of  absconding  la  a.  chrotneal 
offence,  the  puiiishmcnt  applied  to  it  should 
he  a cliro/iiciil  piiiiishuient,  such  an  one  as, 
being  made  to  cease  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
offence,  may  operate  only  as  an  instrument 
of  compulsion.  All  these  [lutiislnnents  are 
capable  of  being  made  so:  but  none  are  so 
upon  the  face  of  them  ; none  were  so  origi- 
nally. 'Fhey  are  by  this  time,  however,  reii- 
[ dered  so  in  great  measure  by  modern  pnictice, 
wliich  has  eoriected  the  inordinate  severity 
of  the  original  institution. 

This  [iiinishmcnt  applie.s  in  most  cases, 
but  not  in  all  cases  : in  all  rases  where  the 
prosecution  for  the  original  olfence  was  in 
the  ciiminal  form;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
ill  all  criminal  suits  : it  applies  in  most,  hut 
not  ill  all  civil  suits.  In  the  same  civil  suit, 
it  applies  or  docs  not  apply,  according  as  the 
suit  happens  to  be  comiiieiiecd  before  one 
court  or  another.  In  the  same  suit,  and  that 
c.irried  on  in  the  same  court,  it  does  or  does 
not  apply,  accoidiiig  as  the  suit  happens  to 
liave  htvn  commoiieed  by  one  kind  of  j.irgoii 
or  another:  all  this  without  the  least  rela- 
tion to  the  merits. 

The  punishment  of  forensic  disabilities  is 
applied  to  a multitude  of  olfeiices;  namely, 
to  all  those  which  are  punished  either  by 
ca|)ital  lelony,  or  pruemunire,  or  excominuni- 
cation.  In  felony,  it  is  u-eless,  because  the 
elfect  of  it  is  merge  I in  the  puiiislimeiit  of 
death.  In  pi lemunire,  it  is  justifiable,  in  as 
far  as  the  juiiiisliment  of  total  and  perpetual 
iinpovcrislimeiit  is  an  eligible  mode  of  punish- 
ment, for  of  this  it  makes  a necessary  part. 
In  e.xcoinmunication,  it  is  ineligible,  on  ac- 
I count  of  its  ineijuality.  To  make  it  answer 
ill  an  equable  maimer  the  purpose  of  impo- 
verishment, is  impracticable,  for  want  of  the 
pimishineiit  of  forfeiture,  of  which  it  can  come 
ill  only  as  an  appendage. 

Taking  it  by  itself,  and  laying  aside  what 
is  necessary  to  make  it  answer  the  purpose 
of  impoverishment,  it  is  superfluous  when 
added  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  offences  cognizable 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  either  corporal 
punishment  is  enough  for  them  without  pe- 
cuniary, or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  enough,  simple 
outlawry  in  addition  to  it  is  too  much ; it  not. 
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it  is  too  little.  All  this  is  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  delinquent  is  forthcoming  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  imprisonment. 

When  a man  absconds,  and  has  no  property 
in  possession,  or  none  that  is  sulfident  to 
answer  the  demand  upon  him,  in  this  case, 
and  in  this  only,  the  punishment  of  simple 
outlawry  is  expedient.  Why?  not  because 
it  is  eligible  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  the 
only  one  the  case  admits  of.  When  a man 
has  no  visible  property  in  his  own  country, 
and  has  made  his  escape  into  another,  gene- 
rally speaking,  his  own  country  has  no  hold 
of  him.  This  may  happen,  suppose  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten  ; but  in  the  tenth,  it 
may  happen  that  he  may  have  a debt  due  to 
him,  which  he  may  want  the  assistance  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  country  to  recover.  If 
this  debt  be  more  in  value  to  him  than  what 
is  equivalent  to  the  punishment  he  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  for  the  original  offence 
which  made  him  fly,  he  will  return  and  sub- 
mit to  justice.  The  punishment  of  simple 
outlawry  in  this  case  will  answer  its  purpose. 
It  is  eligible,  therefore,  in  this  case,  because 
it  has  some  chance  of  compassing  its  end, 
and  no  other  punishment  has  any.* 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Forfeiture  of  Protection. 

To  this  mode  of  punishment,  the  objection 


• An  anecdote  given  us  by  Selclen,  in  his 
Table  Talk,  “ may  serve  very  well  to  illustrate 
the  influence  this  mode  of  punishment  may  have 
over  a man  who  is  out  of  the  reach  of  every 
other.  In  the  reign  of  James  T.  an  English 
merchant  had  a demand  upon  the  King  of  Spain, 
which  he  could  not  get  the  King  to  satisfy.  The 
merchant  had  already  brought  his  action,  and 
Selden,  who  was  his  counsel,  advised  him  to 
proceed  to  outlawry.  Writ  after  writ  was  sent 
to  the  sheriff  to  take  his  Majesty,  and  have  liLs 
body  before  the  justices  at  AV'estminster.  His 
Jlajesty  was  not  to  be  found.  Great  outcry,  as 
is  usual,  was  made  after  him,  upon  this,  in  sundry 
ale-houses,  liis  Majesty  did  not  happen  to  be 
at  any  of  the  ale-houses.  He  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  an  outlaw;  and  a wolf’s  head,  in  due 
form  of  law,  was  clapt  upon  his  shoulders,  so 
that  any  body  might  lay  hold  of  him,  and  put 
him  into  jail,  that  had  a mind  for  it.  = The  case 
was,  his  Majc.sty  happened  at  that  time  to  have 
demands  upon  several  merchants  in  England,  for 
which  demands,  so  long  as  he  continued  under 
judgment  of  outlftwry,  he  could  not  have  his 
remedy.  Upon  this  consideration,  his  ambas- 
sador,Gondamar,  submitted  and  paid  the  money; 
upon  which,  the  wolf’s  bead  was  taken  oil’,  and 
the  King’s  head  put  in  its  place. 


® Title  Law.  **  Caput  Lvpinum.  — C. 

lutt.  12i),  b.  Lamb.  Leg.  Tax,  ch.  121!.  EKta. 
Iv.  1,  c.  27.  Bract.  Ij.  .0,  fol.  421.  Britt,  fol.  -0. 
Mirror,  c.  4,  Defaults  PiinishaUe. 

' Anciently,  when  a man  had  a wolfs  head 
upon  his  shoulders,  he  might  be  killed  by  any- 
body. But  this  was  altered  in  Edw.  lll.’s  time. 
See  C.  Eitt. 
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of  inequality  applies  with  peculiar  tbree.  'I’he 
lund  out  ot  which  a man  who  has  a fund  of 
his  own  subsists,  is  either  his  labour,  or  his 
property.  _ It  he  has  property,  it  consists 
either  m immoveables,  or  iu  moveables.  If 
m immoveables,  it  is  either  in  his  own  hands, 
or  m those  of  other  persons:  if  in  moveables,' 
it  is  either  in  public  hands,  or  in  private : if 
in  private,  either  in  his  own  hands,  or  in 
those  of  other  persons. 

A man  who  subsists  by  his  labour,  is  in 
geneial  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  this  punish- 
ment. He  receives  liis  pay,  if  not  before 
he  does  his  work,  at  least  as  soon  as  a small 
quantity  of  it  is  done. 

A man  whose  fund  of  subsistence  consists 
in  immoveable  property,  is  very  little  affected 
by  this  punishment,  if  that  property  is  in  his 
own  hands.  The  utmost  inconvenience  it 
can  subject  him  to,  is  the  obliging  him  to  deal 
for  ready  money.  If  his  property  is  in  the 
funds,  he  is  not  at  all  affected.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  the 
management  of  those  funds,  would  refuse  a 
man  his  dividend  on  the  ground  of  any  such 
disaliility.  They  would  have  no  interest  in 
such  a refusal ; and  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing up  public  credit  would  probably  be  a suf- 
ficient motive  to  keep  them  in  this  instance 
from  departing  from  the  general  engagement. 

If  a man’s  property  consists  in  moveable 
property  ivhich  is  in  his  own  hands  — for  in- 
stance, stock  in  trade,  it  affects  him  indeed, 
but  not  very  dcc[)ly.  The  utmost  it  can  do, 
is  to  oblige  him  to  deal  for  ready  money 
to  preclude  him  from  selling  upon  credit.  It 
docs  not  preclude  him  from  buying  upon  cre- 
dit, since,  though  others  are  not  amenable  to 
him,  ho  is  to  others. 

It  is  only  where  a man’s  properly  consists 
in  credits  — for  e.xample,  in  immoveables  in 
the  hands  of  a tenant,  in  a sum  due  for  goods 
sold  on  credit,  or  in  money  out  upon  security, 
that  it  can  affect  him  very  deeply.  Of  such 
a man  it  may  be  the  utter  ruin. 

In  this  case,  whether  a man  suffer  to  the 
extreme  amount,  or  whether  he  suffer  at  all, 
depends  upon  what  ? upon  the  moral  lionesty 
of  those  he  happens  to  have  to  do  with. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  therefore,  on 
w'hich  the  quantum  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment depends:  1st,  Ihe  nature  of  the  fund 
from  whence  he  draws  his  subsistence  ; 2ff, 
The  moral  honesty  of  the  people  he  happens 
to  have  to  do  with.  But  neither  of  these 
circumstances  is  any  ways  connected  with 
the  degree  of  criminality  of  any  offence  for 
which  a man  can  be  thus  punished.  Of  two 
men,  both  guilty,  and  that  in  the  same  degree, 
one  may  he  ruined,  the  other  not  all  atrected. 
The  greater  punishment  is  as  likely  to  fall 
upon  the  lesser  offender  as  iqion  the  greater: 
the  lesser  upon  the  greater  offender,  as  upon 
the  lesser. 
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Anotlier  objection  applies  to  tliis  mode  of  | 
punishment,  on  the  score  of  immorality.  The 
puiiishinent  being  of  a pecuniary  nature,  there 
is  a [irofit  arising  out  of  it,  which  accordingly 
is  to  be  disposed  <jf  in  favour  of  somebody. 
And  in  whose  favour  is  it  disposed  of?  in 
f ivour  of  any  one,  who,  liaving  contracted  an 
engagement  with  the  delinquent,  can,  for  the 
sake  of  lucre,  be  brought  to  break  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  engagement  being 
hv  the  supposition  rendered  void,  there  is  no 
harm  in  its  being  broken.  True  ; it  is  void, 
as  fir  as  concerns  tlie  political  sanction,  but 
it  is  not  void  by  the  moral.  All  that  the  law 
does  is  not  to  compel  him  to  perform  it;  but 
tlie  interests  of  society  require,  and,  accord- 
iiiglv,  so  does  the  moral  sanction  require,  that 
a man  sliould  be  ready  to  perform  his  engage- 
ment, although  the  law  should  not  compel 
him.  If  a man  can  be  brought  in  this  way 
to  break  his  engagement,  it  is  a sign  that  the 
power  of  money  over  him  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  moral  sanction.  He  is  therefore  what 
is  [U'operly  termed  an  immoral  man  ; and  it  is 
the  law  that  either  has  begotten  in  him  that 
evil  quality,  or  at  least  has  fostered  it. 

The  dis|)ensations,  therefore,  of  the  politi- 
cal sanction,  are,  in  this  case,  set  at  variance 
with  those  which  are,  and  ought  to  be,  those 
of  the  moral  sanction.  It  invites  men  to  pur- 
sue a inode  of  conduct  which  the  moral  sanc- 
tion. in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  utility, 
forbids. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

E X C O .M  .M  U N I C A T I O N. 

Various  and  manifold  are  the  evils  which 
the  punishment  of  excommunication  inflicts, 
or  proposes  to  inflict : various  are  the  sources 
from  whence  they  flow.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  political  sanction  : it  calls  in,  or 
makes  as  if  it  would  call  in,  the  two  others 
to  its  assistance. 

Of  excommunication,  there  are  two  species, 
or  degrees  — the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The 
greater  contains  all  that  the  lesser  does,  and 
something  more.  I will  first,  then,  give  an 
account  of  those  that  arc  contained  in  the 
lesser,  and  then  take  notice  of  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  other. 

Those  contained  in  the  lesser  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Imprisonment  — the  time  unlimited,  de- 
pending on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  j udge : 
the  severity  of  it  is  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  in  the  common  jail. 

2.  Penance,  as  a condition  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  other  punishment.  By  penance 
is  meant,  a corporal  punishment  of  the  igno- 
minious kind.  The  particular  manner  of  in- 
flicting  it  shall  be  considered  hereafter. 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  penance,  commutation 
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money.  The  quantum  of  it  is  not  limited 
in  a direct  manner,  but  is  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner : it  cannot  be  more  than  a man  chooses 
to  give,  in  order  to  avoid  the  corporal  pe- 
nance. 

These  two  last  are  accidental  ingredients 
in  this  complex  mass  of  punishment.  Their 
infliction  or  omission  depends,  in  some  mea- 
sure, upon  the  will  of  the  prosecutor.  Those 
which  follo\v,  are  inseparable. 

4.  Disability  to  sue,  cither  in  a court  of 
law  or  equity.  This  is  a punisliment  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  contingent  in  its  nature, 
and  uncertain  as  to  time. 

5.  Disability  of  acting  as  an  advocate,"  or 
as  an  attorney,  or  procurator,  for  another : t 
that  is,  I suppose,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  not  in  any  other.  This  is  a punishment 
of  the  class  of  those  that  affect  a man's  con- 
dition : in  the  present  instance,  it  affecis  a 
man  chiefly  on  a pecuniary  account. 

6.  Disaiiility  of  acting  as  a juryman,  f 

7.  Disability  of  being  presented  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice  : |1  of  this,  the  same  ac- 
count may  be  given  as  of  the  last  disability 
but  one. 

8.  Disability  of  bringing  a suit,  or  action, 
as  an  executor. § This  is  a punishment  in 
alienam  personam  ; affecting  those  who  have 
a beneficial  interest  under  the  \\ill. 

9.  Incapacity  of  being  constituted  or  con- 
tinued an  administrator  ; or,  at  least,  danger 
of  being  subjected  to  that  disability. 

10.  Disability  of  being  a witness.  This, 
likewise,  is  another  punishment  in  alienam. 
personam  ; affecting  those  persons  to  whom 
this  evidence,  if  given,  would  be  beneficial 
in  respect  of  their  lives,  fortunes,  liberties, 
and  every  other  possession  that  is  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

11.  The  being  looked  upon  as  a heathen 
and  a publican.  This,  I suppose,  is  meant  as 
a sort  of  infamy.^ 

T2.  Exclusion  from  all  churches:  this  is  a 
species  of  personal  restraint,  that  involves  in 
it  consequences  that  belong  to  the  religious 
sanction. 

13.  Exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  the  burial 
service.  I do  not  know  under  what  class  to 
rank  this  punishment:  I do  not  very  pre- 
cisely know  what  benefit  it  is  to  a man,  after 
he  is  dead,  to  have  the  service  road  over  his 
body : if  it  be  anything,  it  belongs  to  the  re- 
ligious sanction. 

14.  Exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  the  sa- 
craments of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper: 
this  belongs  altogether  to  the  religious  sanc- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  lesser  excommunication : 
the  greater  adds  two  other  circumstances  to 
the  catalogue.  

* Gibs,  lO.fO.  II  Gibs.  1050. 

•f-  2 Bacon’s  Ab.  674.  § God.  O.  L.  37,  8. 

X 3 Blackst,  Com.  101.  % Burn,  f’enance,  6. 
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1 . Exclusion  from  the  commerce  and  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.* 

2.  Disability  of  making  a Will.\  This  is 
a punishment  that  affects  tlie  power  of  the 
party ; viz.  in  the  present  case,  the  investi- 
tive power  performable  in  a particular  man- 
ner, with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  such 
property  as  he  shall  die  entitled  to.  In  as 
far  as  the  power  of  making  a will  includes 
that  of  appointing  a guardian  to  a child,  as 
also  that  of  an  executor  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty of  a person  of  whom  the  party  in  ques- 
tion was  executor,  it  is  a punishment  in 
alienam  personam : the  child  may  suffer  for 
want  of  a proper  guardian;  the'persons  in- 
terested in  the  effects  of  the  first  testator 
may  suffer  for  want  of  a proper  person  to 
manage  those  effects. 

This  is  the  mode,  and  the  only  mode  of 
punishment,  inflicted  by  those  courts  that 
go  by  the  name  of  ecclesiastical,  or  spiritual 
courts.  This  they  are  forced  to  make  serve 
for  all  occasions;  they  have  neither  less  nor 
greater;  it  is  the  only  punishment  they  have. 
When  this  punishment  is  pronounced,  they 
have  exhausted  their  w'hole  penal  code.  If 
its  brevity  be  its  recommendation,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  no  other.  Let  us 
fionsider  a little  more  particularly  the  punish- 
Qients  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  imprison- 
ment, nothing  in  particular  need  be  said  at 
,;,iresent. 

The  punishment  of  penance  demands  more 
attention.  It  consists  in  the  penitent  being 
exposed,  bare-headed  and  bare-legged,  with  a 
white  sheet  wrapped  round  the  body,  cither 
in  the  parish  church,  or  in  the  cathedral,  or 
in  the  public  market, J there  to  pronounce  a 
certain  form  of  \vords  containing  the  confes- 
sion  of  his  crime.  This,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  is  a corporal  punishment  of  the  ig- 
nominious kind,  and  might,  if  defined  with 
precision,  be  employed  w'ith  the  same  advan- 
tage as  are  other  punislnnents  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  time  at  which  it  should  take  place, 
and  the  duration  of  the  penance,  ought  to  be 
determined ; but  there  is  nothing  fi.xcd  wuth 
regard  to  them,  so  that  it  may  continue  for 
several  hours,  or  only  for  an  instant : it  may 
take  place  before  a crowd  of  spectators,  or  in 
the  most  absolute  solitude.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a vast  difference  betw'een  the  parish 
church  of  a village,  and  the  cathedral  of  a 
great  city,  or  the  public  market  of  a district. 
The  larger  or  smaller  concourse  of  specta- 
tors will  render  the  punishment  more  or  less 
severe. 

The  penitent  ought  to  pronounce  a formula 
containing  an  acknowledgment  of  his  crime; 
a different  formula  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
vided for  every  crime  by  law.  This  formula 

• Lenderb,  26fi. 

i Swinb.  101).  God.  O.  L-  ^7* 

+ Godolph.  Appendix,  Id.  Burn,  tit.  Penance. 


may  be  pronounced  either  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly : a man  can  hardly  be  expected,  will- 
ingly, to  proclaim  his  own  shame.  It  would 
therefore  be  proper  that  he  should  only  be 
required  to  repeat  the  words,  which  should 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  pronounced  by  an 
officer  of  justice,  as  is  practised  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  oaths.  Certain  per- 
sons, also,  should  be  nominated  to  preside 
over  the  ceremony,  and  ascertain  that  every- 
thing is  done  according  to  law. 

Till  these  points  are  regulated,  this  mode 
of  punishment,  though  good  in  itself,  will 
always  be  subject,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  the 
greatest  abuses : it  will  be  executed  with 
inequality,  and  capriciously,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  individuals,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  their  crimes,  and  according  as  the 
character  of  the  judge  is  more  or  less  severe. 

Penance  is  the  punishment  usually  imposed, 
says  Dr.  Burn,  “ in  the  case  of  incest  or  in- 
continency.”  These  two  offences  are  classed 
together  by  the  ecclesiastical  com|)iler,  and 
opposed  to  what  he  calls  smaller  offences  and 
scandals.  When  we  consider  how  far  these 
two  first  offences  are  removed  from  one  an- 
other, one  is  astonished  to  see  them  classed 
together,  and  visited  with  the  same  punish- 
ment. Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat  lightly  the 
exposure  of  innocence  to  infamy,  the  dis- 
turbance of  domestic  felicity,  or  to  degrade 
the  chaste  raptures  of  the  marriage  bed  to  a 
level  with  the  bought  smiles  of  harlots.  But 
there  are  degrees  in  guilt,  which  I see  not 
why  it  should  be  meritorious  to  confound. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  this  punish- 
ment being  put  in  practice:  examples  ot  it 
were  more  frequent  in  former  times,  hut  now 
it  is  most  commonly  commuted  for  by  the 
payment  of  a sum  of  money. 

3.  As  to  the  different  legal  incapacities 
which  form  part  of  this  punishment,  the  ob- 
jections to  which  they  are  liable  have  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere.  (See  Book  IV.  Mis- 
placed Punishments.) 

4.  Part  of  the  punishment  consists  in  the 
delinquent’s  being  looked  upon,  it  men  think 
fit  to  look  upon  him  in  that  light,  as  a hea- 
then and  a publican. 

To  try  the  effect  of  generals,  the  only  way 
is  to  apply  them  to  particulars.  A.  is  not 
willing,  or  not  al)le,  to  pay  his  proctor  s,  or 
another  man’s  proctor’s  fees:  he  is  in  conse- 
quence excommunicated.  Amongst  his  other 
punishments,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
heathen  or  a publiCcan ; that  is,  as  being  such 
a sort  of  man  as  Socrates,  Cato,  Titus,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  a collector  of  taxes,  ora  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  The  heaping  of  hard  names 
upon  a man  might,  at  one  time,  have  been 
deemed  a punishment;  but  such  legal  trifling 
now-a-days,  serves  only  to  render  the  laws 
ridiculous. 

5.  Exclusion  from  the  churches.  In  our 
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<]av.«  an  c.\-cliislon  of  this  sort  shows  rather  | 
under  the  guise  of  punishment.  The  } 
great  difficulty  is  now  not  to  keep  people  out  ; 
of  the  diurehes,  but  to  get  them  in.  The 
jmnishmeiit,  however,  was  not  ill-designed, 
if  it  were  intended  to  increase  the  desire  of 
attending  tliere,  by  forbidding  it  — the  gene- 
ral etfect  of  every  |)rohibifion  being  to  give  • 
birtli  to  a desire  to  infringe  it : it  affords  a 
presumption,  tliat  wliat  is  prohibited  is  in 
itself  desiralde,  or  at  least  desirable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legislator,  or  he  would  not 
have  prohihited  it.  Sueli  is  the  natural  sup- 
position, when  the  interdiction  relates  to  an 
unknown  object;  hut  even  when  it  relates 
to  an  object  wliicli  lias  been  tried,  and  ne- 
glected from  distaste,  the  proliiliition  gives 
to  it  anotlier  aspect.  The  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  possible  advantages  of  the  act: 
liaving  begun  to  tliink  of  them,  the  indivi- 
dual fancies  he  perceives  them,  and  goes  on 
to  exaggerate  their  value  : on  comparing  his 
situation  with  that  of  those  wlio  enjoy  this 
lilierty,  he  c.xperiences  a feeling  of  inferiority ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a most  intense  desire  often 
succeeds  to  the  greatest  indifference. 

'I’hose  who  are  forward  to  refer  the  pro- 
pensity to  transgress  a prohihition  of  any 
kind  to  an  unaccountable  perversity,  and  un- 
natural corruption  in  human  nature,  as  if  it 
were  not  reconcilcable  to  the  known  domi- 
nion of  the  ideas  of  pain  and  [ilcasure  over 
the  human  mind,  do  an  injustice  to  man’s  na- 
ture, in  favour  of  their  own  indolence.  Man, 
according  to  those  superficial  moralists,  is  a 
compound  of  inconsistencies : everything  in 
him  is  an  object  of  wonder;  everything  hap- 
pens contrary  to  what  they  would  e.xpect : 
strtangers  to  the  few  sini[)lc  principles  which 
govern  human  nature,  the  account  they  give 
of  everything  is,  tliat  it  is  unaccountable. 

With  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  which  belong  to 
the  religious  sanction,  such  as  exclusion  from 
the  sacraments,  their  most  striking  imperfec- 
tion is  their  extreme  inequality;  their  penal 
effect  depends  on  the  belief  ami  sensibility  of 
the  individuals.  The  blow  wliicli  would  pro- 
duce torments  of  agony  in  one  person,  will 
only  cause  the  skin  of  another  to  tingle. 
There  is  no  proportion  in  these  punishments, 
and  nothing  exemplary : those  who  sutfer, 
languish  in  secrecy  and  silence ; those  who 
do  not  suffer,  make  a jest  and  a laughing- 
stock of  the  law  in  public.  They  are  puiiisli- 
ments  which  arc  thrown  at  hazard  among  a 
crowd  of  ofTciulers,  without  care  whether 
they  produce  any  effect  or  none. 

I speak  of  these  punishments  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  present  life ; for  who  is  tlicre 
that  supposes  that  a sentence  of  excommu- 
nication can  carry  with  it  any  penal  conse- 
quences in  a future  state?  For  what  man, 
reasoning  without  prejudice,  can  believe  that 
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Cod  bath  committed  so  terrible  a power  to 
I bciiifts  so  feeble  and  so  imperfect,  or  that  the 
; Divine  justice  could  bind  itself  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  blind  humanity — that  it  could 
allow  itself  to  be  cominaudcd  to  punish  other- 
wise than  it  ^vould  have  punished  of  itself. 
A truth  so  evident  could  only  have  been  lost 
. sight  of  by  an  abasement,  which  could  only 
I have  been  prepared  by  ages  of  ignoranee." 


BOOK  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHOICE  OF  PUNISHMENTS LATITUDE  TO  EE 

ALLOWED  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

The  legislator  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  determine  evei’ything  lelating  to  punish- 
ments, for  two  reasons  : that  they  may  he 
certain,  and  impartial. 

1.  Tlic  more  completely  the  scale  of  pu 
nishments  is  rendered  certain,  the  more  com 
pletely  all  the  members  of  the  community 
are  enabled  to  know  what  to  expect.  It  is  the 
fear  of  punishment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
which  prevents  the  commission  of  crime.  An 
uncertain  punishment  will  therefore  be  un- 
certain in  its  effects  ; since,  where  there  is 
a possibility  to  escape,  escape  will  be  hoped 
for. 

2.  The  legislator  is  necessarily  unacquainted 
with  the  individuals  who  will  undergo  the  pu- 
nishment he  appoints  ; he  cannot,  therefore, 
be  governed  by  feelings  of  personal  antipathy 
or  regard.  He  is  impartial,  or,  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  so.  A judge,  on  the  contrary, 
only  pronouncing  upon  a particular  case,  is 
exposed  to  favourable  or  uufavourablc  preju- 
dices, or  at  least  to  the  suspiciou  of  such, 
which  almost  equally  shakes  the  public  con- 
fidence. 

If  an  unlimited  latitude  be  allowed  to  judges 
in  apportioning  punishments,  their  functions 
will  be  rendered  too  arduous;  they  will  al- 
ways be  afraid  either  of  being  loo  indulgent 
or  too  severe. 

It  may  also  happen,  that  being  able  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  at  discretion,  tliey 
may  become  less  exact  in  requiring  proof, 
than  if  they  had  to  pronounce  a fixed  punish- 
ment. A slight  probability  may  appear  siif- 


• These  observations  might  be  much  more 
extended,  with  reference  to  the  details  of  eccle- 
siastical judicature,  but  the  subject  w'ould  not  be 
of  general  interest.  The  foregoing  observations 
may  therefore  suffice  with  respect  to  these  laws, 
which  are  so  generally  condemned,  ani  may 
serve  to  show  the  necessity  for  their  forma’ 
abolition. 
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ficieiit  to  justify  a punishment  which  they 
may  lessen  at  plea.sure. 

I’liere  may,  however,  often  arise,  either 
with  regard  to  the  offences  themselves,  or  the 
person  of  the  delinquent,  unforeseen  and  par- 
ticular circumstances,  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconveniences,  if  the  laws 
w'ere  altogether  inflexible.  It  is  therefore 
proper  to  allow  a certain  latitude  to  the  judge, 
not  of  increasing,  but  of  diminishing  a punish- 
ment, in  those  cases  in  whicli  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  one  individual  is  less  danger- 
ous, or  more  responsible  than  another  ; since, 
as  has  been  before  observ'cd,  the  same  nomi- 
nal punishment  is  not  always  the  same  real 
punishment  — some  individuals,  by  reason  of 
their  educatioir,  family  connexions,  and  con- 
dition in  the  world,  presenting,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a greater  surface  for  punishment  to 
act  upon. 

Other  circumstances  may  render  it  expe- 
dient to  change  the  kind  of  puni.shment:  tliat 
which  has  been  (brected  by  the  law  may  be 
incapable  of  application,  or  it  may  be  less 
suitable  in  other  respects. 

But  w'hencver  this  discretionary  power  is 
exercised  by  a judge,  he  ought  to  declare  the 
reasons  which  have  determined  him. 

Such  are  the  principles.  The  details  of 
this  subject  belong  to  the  j)enal  code,  and  to 
the  legislative  instructions  to  the  tribunals. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  SUBSIDIARY  PUNISH.MENTS. 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  can  be  appointed 
by  the  law,  there  is  none  but  what,  from  one 
accident  or  other,  is  liable  to  fail.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  against  such  an  event  it  becomes 
the  law,  in  every  case,  to  make  provision. 
Such  a failure  may  arise  from  either  of  two 
causes:  unwillin.imess,  that  is,  want  of  will 
to  bear  the  punishment;  or inal)ility,  that  is, 
want  of  power. 

The  first  cause,  if  no  steps  were  taken  to 
controul  it,  would  naturally  occasion  the  fail- 
ure of  all  punishments,  the  execution  of  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  will  ot  the  party  to 
be  punished.  This,  among  corporal  punish- 
ments, is  the  case  with  all  such  as  arc  either 
active  or  restrictive,  one  case  of  restrictive 
punishment  excepted,  that,  to  wdt,  in  which 
the  restraint  is  produced  by  physical  means. 

To  give  elhcacy,  therefore,  to  the  mandate, 
of  which  any  of  these  punishments  is  intended 
as  the  sanction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  further  punishment  should  be  appointed 
to  back  it  through  the  whole  of  its  continii- 
aiK'e.  In  the  first  instance,  this  hacking  or 
(tiihsidinni  punishment,  as  it  may  be  called, 
ma  V be  taken  from  those  two  classes,  as  \v  ell 
as  from  the  other ; and  so  through  any  num- 
ber of  instances,  one  behind  another.  A 


pimishincmt  of  the  active  kind,  for  instance, 
might  be  backed  by  quasi-imprisonment ; that, 
again  by  banishment;  or  any  one  of  those 
punishments,  for  a certain  term,  by  the  same, 
or  another,  ^kind  of  punishment)  for  a further 
term.  Ultimately,  however,  every  such  se- 
ries must  be  terminated  by  some  punishment 
that  may  be  inflicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  party’s  will ; that  is,  by  some  punish- 
ment of  the  passive  kind ; or  if  of  the  restric- 
tivc  kind,  by  such  restraint  as  is  compassed 
by  physical  means. 

Even  such  punishments,  to  the  execution 
of  which  (so  the  party  be  forthcoming)  the 
concurrence  of  the  party  is  not  essentially 
necessary,  may  fail  from  his  want  of  power, 
or  in  other  words,  from  his  inability  to  sustain 
them.  This  is  the  case  with  all  corporal  pu- 
nishments, not  capital,  that  affect  any  parts  of 
the  body  that  are  not  essential  to  life.  It  is 
the  case,  therefore,  wdth  simply  afflictive  pu- 
nishments, and  with  discolourment,  disfigure- 
ment, disablement,  and  mutilation,  in  as  far 
as  they  affect  any  of  the  parts  just  spoken  of. 
It  is  also  the  case  with  forfeitures  of  all  kinds. 
The  only  punishments,  therefore,  that  are 
sure,  and  require  no  others  to  be  subjoined 
to  them,  arc  the  above-mentioned  corporal 
punishments,  in  the  cases  where  the  parts 
they  affect  are  such  as  are  essential  to  life ; 
imprisonment,  and  such  punishments  by  which 
life  itself  is  taken  away. 

Even  these,  like  any  others,  may  come  to 
fail  by  the  want  of  will  (in  the  party  to  sus- 
tain them,)  to  wit,  by  his  not  choosing  to  be 
forthcoming,  which  is  a cause  of  failure  com- 
mon to  all  punishments.  But  then  this  cause 
does  not  necessarily  produce  its  effect:  it  does 
not  render  the  punishment  of  the  man  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  his  will,  for  he  may  be 
taken  and  punished  in  spite  of  his  wishes  and 
endeavours  to  prevent  it ; which,  when  a man 
does  suffer  any  of  these  punishments,  espe- 
cially death,  and  those  other  acute  and  heavy 
punishments,  is  generally  the  case.  In  this 
case,  the  only  resource  is  in  forfeitures,  upon 
the  contingency  of  a man’s  having  anything 
to  forfeit,  that 'is,  wnthin  the  reach  of  justice, 
or  in  the  punishment  of  those  whose  feelings 
are  connected  with  his  own  by  sympathy,  as 
in  punishments  in  alienam  personam. 

From  the  differences  above  remarked,  re- 
specting the  cause  of  failure  in  the  piinish- 
uient  first  designed,  results  a difference  in 
what  ought  to  be  the  quantity  of  the  subsi- 
diary punishment,  concerning  which  we  may 
lay  dowm  the  following  rules  : — 

Rule  I.  Where  inability  is  manifestly  the 
only  cause  of  failure,  the  subsidiary  punish- 
ment should  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
that  which  teas  first  designed  ; for  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  it  should  be  either  less  or 
greater. 

Rule  II.  \Miere  want  of  will  is  manifestly 
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the  only  cnnse  of  fnilnre,  the  mbmliary  pu- 
nUhment  owjhl  'to  he  (jiuiter  than  that  tvhich 
ira.c  fir^t  fJe'sti/ned  ; for  the  puiiLslmiCiit  first 
desi.L'nucl  is  lliat  wliidi  by  tlie  supposition  is 
tlioii/'lit  the  best:  to  detcniiine  the  delin- 
quent, then,  to  submit  to  this,  in  preferenec 
to  tlic  otlier,  tliere  is  but  one  way,  winch  is, 
to  make  tluit  otlier  punishment  the  greater. 

Rule  111.  fi'l/en  the  canac  of  failure  may 
he  u a/it  <f  power,  or  want  of  will,  as  if  may 
happen,  and  it  cannot  he  hnown  which,  the 
subsidiary  punishment  ouyht  to  ht  yrcalcr  than 
the  punishment  first  desiyned,  but  not  so  much 
greater  as  in  the  case  last  mentioned.  This  is 
apt  to  be  the  ease  with  pecuniary  forfeitures. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  ascertiiiiied  which  of 
these  is  the  cause,  it  ought  always  to  be  done  ; 
Dtherwisc.  ou  the  one  band,  he  who  fails  from 
mere  inability  will  be  punished  more  than 
there  is  occasion  ; and  he  who  fails  wilfully, 
not  enou'.h. 

When  a man  fails  wilfully  to  suhmit  to  the 
punisliincnt  first  designed  for  him,  such  a 
failure  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
olfence.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  shall 
immediately  sec  the  propriety  of  the  follow- 
ing rule  : — 

Rule  IV.  The  subsidiary  punishment  ought 
to  be  made  the  greater,  the  easier  it  is  for  the 
delinquent  to  avoid  the  punishment  frst  de- 
signed, (without  being  detected  and  jnade 
amenable.)  For  the  punishment,  to  be  effica- 
cious, must  always  begreater  than  the  tempt- 
ation to  the  olfence ; and  the  temptation  to 
the  offence  is  Ihe  greater,  the  greater  is  the 
uncertainty  of  that  punishment  which  is  the 
motive  that  weighs  against  the  [irolit  of  the 
offence. 

Imprisonment  is  the  most  convenient  and 
natural  kind  of  su1)sidiary  punishment,  in 
cases  where  the  offender  cannot  or  w'ill  not 
suhmit  to  a pecuniary  pimishinent.  A cir- 
cumstance that  renders  these  two  modes  of 
pniii.shment  particularly  apt  for  being  substi- 
tuted to  each  otlier,  is  their  divisibility : they 
admit  of  every  degree  that  can  be  desired. 

Simple  alllictive  punishments,  on  account 
of  the  infamy  tlicy  involve,  cannot  in  general 
be  eligildy  employed  as  substitutes  for  pecu- 
niary punisluncnts. 

In  case  of  violation  of  boundaries  of  local 
confinement,  the  most  eligible  substitute  is 
imprisonment.  A single  act  of  transgression 
m.ay  be  taken  as  a sufficient  warning  that  the 
penal  mandate  is  not  meant  to  be  regarded 

Laborious  punishments  require  an  uninter- 
rupted train  of  attention,  in  order  to  compel 
the  delinquent  to  submit  to  them.  A con- 


stant supply  of  fresh  motives  is  required:  to 
produce  tlie  desired  effect,  it  is  necessary 
therefore,  that  these  motives  should  be  drawn 
from  a stock  of  punishment  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  minute  division,  ami  capable  of  being 
applied  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted.  Thus, 
whenever  an  inspector  is  appointed  in  a house 
of  correction  in  which  the  individuals  con- 
fiiK'd  are  employed  in  hard  labour,  power  is 
tacitly  given  to  him  to  inflict  personal  cor- 
rection. The  infamy  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied is  not  an  objection  ; because,  by  tlie 
[irinciiml  pnni.shment — the  penal  labour  — an 
equal  degree  of  infamy  is  produced. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  to  pecu- 
niary punishment,  in  case  of  inability  on  the 
part  of  tlie  patient,  ought  to  be  substituted 
imprisonment. 

Rut  by  what  standard  are  we  to  estimate 
a sum  of  money  by  a sum  of  imprisonment  ? 
for  what  delit,  or  part  of  a debt,  is  each  day's 
imprisonment  to  be  reckoned  as  an  equiva- 
lent ? 

Let  us  say  that  the  amount  of  the  debt 
struck  off  by  each  day’s  imprisonment  shall 
he  equal  to  what  each  day  the  patient  might 
have  earned,  had  he  remained  in  a state  of 
liberty.  The  daily  income  of  a mechanic, 
sailor,  soldier,  artist,  labourer,  servant,  may 
be  calculated  according  to  the  wages  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  same  profession. 

The  daily  income  of  a fanner  may  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  36ath  part  of  the  rent 
of  his  fiwm.  If,  besides  his  farm,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  any  other  line  of  business,  the  daily 
benefit  arising  from  that  business  must  be 
added  to  the  income  arising  from  his  farm. 

The  revenue  of  a man  who  is  not  engaged 
in  any  business,  or  is  not  a manufacturer,  may 
be  calculated  as  being  eight  times  the  rent  of 
his  house.  If  he  is  a manufacturer,  at  four 
times  the  rent  of  his  house.  If  he  is  engaged 
in  trade,  at  six  times  that  rent. 

The  revenue  of  a man  that  boards  and  lodges 
in  the  bouse  of  another  may  be  estimated  at 
double  the  sum  that  he  so  pays.  If  he  lodges 
only,  at  four  times  that  sum.  If  he  is  sup- 
ported gratuitously  in  the  house  of  a rela- 
tion, as  equal  to  the  value  of  his  board  and 
lodging.* 

The  points  that  then  require  to  be  deter- 
mined, are  the  three  following  : — 

1.  The  income  being  given,  what  portion 
of  the  debt  shall  be  considered  as  being  abo- 
lished by  imprisonment  of  a certain  duration  ? 

2.  From  what  period,  anterior  to  tlie  con- 
tracting of  the  debt,  ought  the  value  of  the 
income  to  he  estimated  ’ 


• Examplk. 


Labourer,  Is.  Od.  per  day  — £1,') : 13  ;0 
Ensign,  3s.  Cd.  „ — 00  : 13  ; 4 


Debt  discharged  by  seven 
years’  imprisonment, 
Debt  discharged  by  a 
year’s  imprisonnient, 


] £109:11  :0 
J CO  : 18  : 4 
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3.  What  proofs  ought  to  he  required,  by 
which  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  income  in 
question  ? It  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
debtor  to  make  it  appear  as  great  as  possible. 
During  the  examination,  the  creditor  ought 
to  be  present,  and  to  be  at  liberty,  either  by 
himself  or  his  counsel,  to  examine  the  de- 
faulter. 

The  more  exalted  a man’s  rank,  the  greater 
in  general  are  his  annual  outgoings ; the  great- 
er, consequently,  ought  to  be  the  debt  abo- 
lished by  a given  period  of  imprisonment. 

I confine  myself,  then,  to  the  laying  dorni 
the  principles  upon  which  the  calculation 
may  be  made  : the  details  of  their  applica- 
tion belong  more  properly  to  the  Penal  Code 
than  to  a wmrk  on  punishment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  SURETY  FOR  GOOD  CONDUCT. 

The  obligation  of  finding  sureties  for  good 
conduct  is  an  expedient,  the  utility  of  which 
appears  more  problematical  in  proportion  as 
it  is  examined  more  nearly.  A condition 
wliich  is  essential  to  it  is,  that  there  be  an 
ulterior  punishment  destined  to  replace  this 
obligation,  in  case  its  fulfilment  is  found  im- 
possible. This  subsidiary  punishment  is  ordi- 
narily imprisonment : this  imprisonment  is 
ordinarily  indefinite  as  to  its  duration ; it  may 
be  perpetual,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  so.  Does  the  accused  find  himself  with- 
out friends  ready  to  risk  their  security  upon 
his  good  conduct  ? Imprisonment,  and  the 
ignominy  that  accompanies  it,  are  means  little 
proper  for  enabling  him  to  find  friends  so  de- 
voted. 

Suppose  that  he  finds  them  : what  happens 
then  ? To  a jn-operly  seated  punishment,  a 
vicarious  punishment  is  added — a punishment 
to  be  borne  by  the  innocent  for  the  guilty. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  any  punishment 
might  be  equally  well  em[)loyed  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  custom,  pecuniary  punishment  only 
is  employed  in  the  first  instance,  which,  how- 
ever, changes  into  imprisonment,  in  case  of 
insolvability,  according  to  a general  rule.  It 
is  not,  however,  natural  that  a man,  especially 
a man  who,  by  the  supposition,  has  given 
proofs  of  misconduct,  should  find  friends  n ho 
will  expose  themselves  to  be  punished  for 
actions  over  which  they  have  no  poner,  un- 
less he  have  wherewith  to  indemnify  tlnmi 
for  bearing  this  pecuniary  punishment.  Does 
he  find  them  in  this  case  ? Then  this  expe- 
dient is  useless  : it  Avould  have  been  quite 
as  well  to  have  fixed  the  amount  upon  him 
directly.  In  order  that  this  expedient  may 
have  an  efficacy  of  its  own,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  its  use  to  the  case  in  which  the 
inca|iacity  of  the  accused  to  furnish  this  in- 
demnity is  known.  Does  he,  after  this,  find 


any  persons  sufficiently  generous  thus  to  ex- 
pose themselves  for  him  ? It  is,  without 
doubt,  something  gained  in  point  of  security ; 
but  It  is  a security  very  dearly  bo-,  ght.  in 
all  other  cases,  this  expedient  rescives  itself 
into  a question  of  account. 

support  which  the  law  receives  from 
this  expedient,  springs  from  two  sources  . it 
operates  as  an  additional  punishment,  where- 
by the  will  of  the  accused  is  influenced this 

punishment  consisting  in  the  remorse  wliich 
a generous  mind  would  feel  in  seeing  friends, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  for  him,  plunged 
into  misfortune  by  his  ingratitude.  It  is  also 
an  expedient  whereby  he  is  attacked  upon 
the  side  of  poiver : his  sureties  become  guards, 
whom  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed 
induces  to  svatch  over  his  conduct. 

But  will  he,  whom  the  fear  of  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  upon  himself  has  been  found 
insufficient  to  restrain,  be  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  a less  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
another  ? Those  passions  which  have  stifled 
the  voice  of  prudence,  will  they  obey  those 
of  generosity  and  gratitude  ? They  may  obey 
it;  but  that  they  will  not  obey  it  is,  1 think, 
most  natural : but  if  this  is  so,  it  is  a very 
costly  expedient.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
instead  of  ensuring  the  good  of  prevention, 
it  will  produce  the  evil  of  punishment  — of 
punishment  borne  by  the  innocent. 

Whilst,  as  to  this  guard,  it  is  a security 
much  more  verbal  than  real  — it  w'ould  be  a 
very  weak  security,  even  if  the  individuals 
were  his  companions,  and  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  all  times.  But  it  is 
not  among  such  as  these  that  sureties  are  se- 
lected : they  are,  under  the  English  law,  re- 
quired to  be  householders,  having  sejiaratc 
establishments.  Is  it,  then,  pos.sible,  that  the 
passion  which,  by  the  supposition,  had  broken 
through  the  united  restiaints  of  prudence, 
gratitude,  and  honour,  should  be  restrained 
by  so  loose  a band  ? Besides  this,  is  it  na- 
tural that  the  extremes  of  confidence  and 
mistrust  should  be  united  in  the  same  person  ? 

The  bitterness  of  this  punishment,  to  which 
the  innocent  are  made  to  expose  themselves, 
is  not  taken  away  by  calling  the  exjjosure 
voluntarv.  Thi.s  willingness  is  owing  only 
to  the  constjaint  which  the  consideration  of 
his  friend  being  sent,  or  about  to  be  sent,  to 
prison  for  life,  brings  with  it : it  is  a willii^g- 
ness  produced  by  torture. 

In  conclusion,  suretyship  is  a resource 
which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  without 
very  evidetit  necessity,  if  it  were  unattended 
with  any  other  inconvenience  tlian  tins,  of 
exposing  the  virtue  of  individuals  to  these 
coiubats,  which,  in  a moment  of  weakness, 
may  give  birth  to  a remorse  which  shall  end 
only  with  life. 

This  expedient  is  much  e.-uployed  under 
the  English  law  ; but  custcc:  has  caused  it 
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to  exist  only  in  connexion  with  judicial  com- 
mination.  A certain  fine  is  determined  on  : 
tijc  aecii'cd  is  made  to  say,  I consent  to  the 
payment  of  this  fine,  if  I commit  a certain 
otfence.  One  or  more  sureties  are  made  each 
to  sav,  I consent,  on  tlie  same  condition,  to 
o\cc  the  same,  or  a part  of  the  same  sum.  In 
this  manner,  as  if  an  inev’tsihle  punisliment 
required  an  extorted  consci-v  to  its  indiction, 
the  accused  him.-elf  is  made  to  contract  an 
ent(a^enicnt,  A\'hich,  if  it  is  not  ulwavs  ridi- 
ndous,  it  is  that  it  is  sometimes  unjust.  Im- 
plyintf  a claim  upon  liis  property,  it  screes  to 
rol)  his  creditors  of  their  just  ri;,dits  to  pay- 
ment of  debts  contracted  between  the  period 
of  the  eny;agement  and  the  contracting'  of  the 
debt. 

Of  this  ill-contrived  compound  mischief, 
what  are  the  ellccts  in  practice?  very  com- 
monly, none.  This  formality  is  comtdied 
with,'  as  so  many  others  are  complied  with, 
witliout  thinkiiu'  of  what  it  means,  partly 
from  duty,  and  partly  from  habit.  Sometimes 
it  may  he  useful,  because  it  always  includes 
admonition,  and  sometimes  threatening,  ac- 
cording to  the  [iroportion  between  the  fine 
llircateiied,  and  the  punishment  which  would 
have  had  place  without  it : sometimes,  for 
want  ot  sureties,  it  may  be  believed  that  the 
accuscul  liimself  may  go  to  prison : sometimes, 
after  having  found  them,  it  may  equally  be 
believed  that  they  may  incur  the  fine,  and 
that  they  pay  it,  or  go  to  prison,"  tnth  or  with- 
out him.  Do  these  misfortunes  frequently 
hap|)cn  ? I know  not.  How  can  I know? 
'riii.s  is  one  of  those  thousand  things  on  which 
everybody  ought  to  be  instructed,  and  of 
wliich  no  one  caji  find  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEFE.\Z.\NCE  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

§ 1. — Of  Pardon. 

It  is  necessary  to  increase  the  magnitude  of 
a punisliment  in  proportion  as  it  is  wanting 
in  certainty.  'I'lie  less  certain  your  punish- 
ments are,  the  more  severe  they  must  be ; 
the  more  certain  your  |muishmcnts  are,  the 
more  you  may  reduce  their  severity. 

What  shall  we  then  say  of  a power  ex- 
pressly established  for  rendering  them  un- 
<-ertain?  I mean,  the  power  of  pardoning : it 
has  cruelty  for  its  cause ; it  has  cruelty  for  its 
cifect. 

Among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  the 
government  of  the  passions  precedes  that  of 
reason.  The  object  of  primitive  punishments 
was  to  assuage  the  rage  of  their  authors.  Of 
fins  there  are  two  proofs  : the  first  is  drawn 
trom  the  multitude  of  cases  in  which  the 
uost  severe  punishments  have  been  lavished 
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upon  actions  which  have  but  a slightly  hurtful 
influence  upon  the  happiness  of  individuals 
or  society,  and  with  respect  to  which,  such 
evil  influence  was  not  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished till  long  after  these  punishments  were 
appointed  : of  this  kind  are  the  punishments 
directed  against  heresy.  The  second  is  drawn 
from  the  praises  lavished  upon  clemency : 
for  whilst  the  effect  of  an  offence  is  only 
to  enrage  the  sovereign,  there  is  merit  in 
his  abstaining  from  punishing  it.  There  is 
utility  in  his  so  doing,  for  by  a privation 
which  is  borne  by  him  alone,  he  spares  the 
infliction  of  terrible  evils  upon  a multitude 
of  persons.  In  this  consists  the  dilliculty  ; 
for  it  is  difficult  for  a man  accustomed  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  to  restrain 
them.  Suppose  the  effect  of  a crime  is  to 
interrupt  his  ease,  and  the  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment is  to  repress  this  crime  : to  abstain 
from  the  api>lication  of  this  punishment  is  a 
treason  of  which  the  most  pardonable  sources 
are  feebleness  or  folly.  To  praise  the  cle- 
mency of  the  sovereign  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, is  to  praise  the  surgeon  who  allows  his 
patient  to  perish  by  not  cutting  off  a gan- 
grened finger.  Among  sovereigns,  therefore, 
without  cruelty,  the  use  of  unmerited  pardons 
could  not  take  place  : the  reason  is,  an  en- 
lightened love  of  the  public  welfare  does  not 
engage  him  in  undoing  with  one  hand  what 
he  had  done  with  the  other.  If  the  punish- 
ments have  not  had,  for  the  cause  of  their  es- 
tablishment, cruelty  towards  individuals,  it 
is  cruelty  towards  the  public  to  render  them 
useless — to  violate  his  promise,  the  engage- 
ment which  he  has  made  to  the  laws  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

I speak  here  of  gratuitous  pardons,  such 
as  all  pardons  have  hitherto  been.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  power  of  pardoning  is  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary.  In  all  these  cases, 
if  the  punishment  were  inflicted,  the  evil  pro- 
duced would  exceed  the  good,  and,  in  some 
cases,  almost  infinitely.  If  the  legislator  could 
have  known  that  certain  individual  cases 
would  or  would  not  be  included  in  the  general 
case  in  which  he  would  have  wished  that  the 
punishment  should  cease,  he  would  act  un- 
wisely were  he  to  rely  upon  any  other  person 
for  its  cessation.  For  why  should  he  give  to 
another  a power  to  frustrate  his  designs  ? 
But  he  does  not  possess  this  knowledge,  un- 
less, in  quality  of  legislator,  he  acts  also  in 
that  of  a prophet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
he  must  rely  upon  some  other. 

In  English  law,  one  method  by  which  the 
law  gives  to  a party  injured,  or  rather  to 
every  prosecutor,  a partial  power  of  pardon, 
consists  in  giving  him  the  choice  of  the  kind 
of  action  which  he  will  commence.  On  this, 
or  on  the  difference  between  the  actions,  de- 
pends a difference  between  the  punishments ; 
so  far  as  the  happening  of  this  difference  >.i 
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concerned,  the  lot  of  the  offender  depends 
not  on  the  gravity  of  his  offence,  but  on  some 
other  foreign  circumstances;  such  as  the  de- 
gree of  the  ill-will  of  the  party  injured,  or 
other  prosecutor,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
legal  advisers.  The  judge  is  a puppet  in  the 
hamls  of  any  prosecutor,  which  he  can  cause 
to  move  at  his  pleasure  and  caprice. 

There  are  many  persons,  as  we  have  seen, 
Avho  exercise  the  power  of  pardoning ; there 
are  many  others  who  possess  it,  who  are  not 
observed. 

Among  the  latter  class  may  be  placed  those 
■who  have  the  power  of  placing  nullities  in 
the  course  of  procedure.  In  England,  an 
attorney,  or  his  clerk,  any  copying  clerk  at 
eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings  per  day,  may 
grant  or  sell  impunity  to  whomsoever  it  seems 
them  good. 

If  the  individual  injured  can  directly,  or 
indirectly,  put  an  end  to  a criminal  process, 
otherwise  than  by  the  punishment  before  the 
judgment  has  been  pronounced,  and,  in  case 
of  conviction,  executed,  he  enjoys  in  effect 
this  right  of  pardoning.  The  right  of  re- 
mission is,  then,  one  branch  of  the  power  of 
pardoning.  When  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic requires  that  the  punishment  should  take 
place,  the  individual  injured  ought  not  to 
enjoy  this  right:  when  this  interest  does  not 
require  it,  he  may  enjoy  it. 

This  power  may  be  allowed  in  all  cases, 
when  the  offence  on  which  it  operates,  being 
founded  only  in  a private  quarrel,  does  not 
spread  any  alarm  through  society,  or  at  least 
docs  not  spread  any  alarm  which  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  docs  not  destroy. 

But  in  the  case  of  corporal  injuries,  how 
trifling  soever,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
injuries  accompanied  with  insult,  this  remis- 
sion ought  not  to  be  allowed  without  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  judge ; otherwise  the  weak- 
ness ami  good-nature  of  some  minds  would 
serve  to  draw  down  upon  them  vexation 
from  hardened  oppressors. 

Homicide  is  a case  in  which  the  power  of 
remission  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  one 
in  particular.  It  would,  in  effect,  be  to  grant 
to  him  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  life  of 
those  whose  death  he  might  thus  pardon  : 
he  might  boldly  employ  any  assipsin,  by  ex- 
ercising in  favour  of  that  assassin  his  power 
of  pardoning. 

If  to  grant  to  any  one  whatsoever,  the 
power  of  taking  awa}‘  a reward  offered  by  the 
legislator,  would  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity, 
to  grant  the  power  of  taking  away  a punish- 
ment in  the  opposite  case,  unth  the  reserve 
of  specific  exceptions,  ^vould  be  a more  ter- 
rible absurditv. 

This  absurdity  is  not  found  in  the  system 
of  rewards:  no  person  proposes  to  fake  away 
a reward  after  the  legislator  has  offered  it ; 
the  nullities,  however,  allowed  in  prosecu- 
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tions  when  he  has  appointed  a reward  for 
offenders,  operates  to  this  effect  in  the  case 
ot  punishment. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishment  is  one 
oi  the  most  probable  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  pardons. 

In  England,  it  may  therefore  admit  of  de- 
bate, whether  the  legislature  has  done  most 
evil  by  appointing  so  many  capital  punish- 
ments, or  the  sovereign,  by  exercising  his 
power  of  remitting  them. 

The  essence  of  this  power  is,  to  act  by 

caprice.  The  king,  as  it  is  falsely  said, 

the  deputy  of  the  king,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  said  — does  not  act  judicially:  he  docs 
not  act  from  a knowledge  of  the  matter ; he 
has  not  the  power  of  doing  so ; he  has  not 
even  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  Is  a lie  told  before  this  power- 
less despot  ? it  is  an  unpunishable  lie. 

The  power  of  pardoning  is  often  said  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  royal 
crown : it  is  burdensome  as  it  is  bright,  not 
only  to  tlio.ic  who  submit  to  the  crown,  but 
still  more  so  to  him  also  who  wears  it. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  in  England,  in 
which  the  counsellors  of  the  crown  have, 
from  more  or  less  praiseworthy  motives,  made 
use  of  this  lawful  despotism  of  the  king,  to 
soften  the  tyranny  of  the  laws.  Never  was 
power  so  undoubtedly  legal,  though  undue, 
employed  for  a mere  legitimate  purpose  : — 
the  result,  however,  has  been,  not  that  the 
minister  has  been  applauded  as  he  deserved, 
but  that  he  has  become  the  object  of  cla- 
mour, libels,  and  threats.  The  most  correct 
and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  impoliti- 
cally  attached  to  his  character,  has  only  served 
to  draw  down  upon  the  king  that  treatment 
which  a tyrant  would  have  merited. 

IIow  much  discontent  and  fear  would  have 
been  spared,  if  a right,  legally  abusive,  had 
given  place  to  an  enlightened  and  well-or- 
dered law ! 

§ 2.  By  Length  of  Time. 

Ought  punishment,  in  any  cases,  and  in 
what,  to  be  defeasible  by  length  of  time  — 
by  the  time,  I mean,  that  has  elapsed  .«ince 
the  commission  of  the  offence  ? 

At  first  view,  the  answer  seems  to  be  clearly 
in  the  negative ; for  what,  it  may  be  said,  has 
the  circumstance  ot  the  length  of  time  to  do 
with  the  demand  there  is  for  punishment  ? 

Upon  a nearer  view,  however,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  utility  of  prescription  in  cer- 
tain ca.scs  is  maintainable  by  specious,  at  least, 
if  not  conclusive  arguments. 

As  a foundation  for  these  arguments,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  in  any  case  the  suf- 
fering of  the  delinquent  is  not  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  punishment, 
the  punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted. 

This  being  premised,  it  should  seem,  that 
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in  a view  to  one  of  the  ends  of  punishment, 
to  wt,  reformation,  the  execution  of  it  after 
a certain  lene;th  of  time  is  not  necessary.  A 
certain  numltor  of  years,  suppose  ten,  has 
claiised  since  he  committed  the  offence  : now' 
then,  in  all  this  time,  either  he  has  committed 
similar  offences,  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  not, 
he  has  reformed  himself,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  law'  has  been  answered  without  punish- 
ment : if  he  ha.s,  he  has  been  punished  for 
Eiibsequent  offences,  and  the  discipline  he 
stood  in  need  of  has  been  already  admiriis- 
tered  to  him,  at  a time  when  he  stood  more 
in  need  of  it  than  he  can  bo  supposed  to  stand 
at  present. 

Tims  stands  the  argument  upon  the  ground 
of  reformation : but  of  the  facts  alleged,  one, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  problematical. 
If  a man  commit  an  offence,  and  is  forthcom- 
ing ten  years  afterw'ards,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  from  his  not  having  been  puiiislied  for 
any  similar  offences,  that  he  has  not  com- 
mitted any.  In  the  same  manner  that  be  es- 
caped detection  or  prosecution  for  tlie  first, 
he  may  have  escaped  detection  or  prosecution 
for  any  number  of  other  similar  offences.  The 
difficulty  of  detection,  the  death  of  witnesses, 
the  subtleties  of  procedure,  are  circumstances 
that  afford  ample  grounds  for  disputing  the 
force  of  the  inference,  from  his  not  having 
incurred  punishment,  to  his  not  having  de- 
served it.* 

Upon  the  ground  of  example,  there  is  still 
less  to  he  said  in  favour  of  prescription.  If 
the  prescription  is  not  to  take  place  till  at 
the  end  of  a long  period,  as  ten  years  (the 
number  above  taken  for  an  example),  it  will 
not  coiifribute,  in  any  assignable  degree,  to 
lessen  the  apparent  value  of  the  punishment. 
"When  a man  meditates  a crime,  his  great  fear 
is  the  being  detected  and  apprcdiended,  im- 
mediately almost  upon  the  commission  of  it. 
The  taking  away  the  danger  that  w'ould  aw'ait 
him  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  will  add  very 
little  to  his  security. f 

When  a crime  has  been  committed,  either 
the  person  only  who  committed  it  may  re- 
main unknow'ii,  or  the  fnctX  itself,  as  well  as 
the  person.  If  either  be  unknow'n,  it  is  plain 
no  prosecution  can  have  been  set  on  foot : if 
both  be  known,  then  either  a prosecution  may 
have  been  set  on  foot  or  not.  It  is  only  in 

• Any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant- with  anec- 
dotes of  notorious  criminals  must  have  observed, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  for  a man  to  be  guilty  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  thefts  or  robberies,  before  punishment 
overtakes  him. 

_ -j-  Mr.  Bentham  does  not  appear  to  have  ear- 
ned on  his  examination  of  this  subject  in  respect 
to  the  other  ends  of  punishment Er>. 

± Under  the  name  of  the  fact,  I would  here 
include  such  and  so  many  circumstances  as  are 
necessary  to  make  the  act  in  question  come 
under  the  denonaination  of  some  crime. 


case  of  there  being  no  prosecution,  that  pre- 
scription has  ever  been  allowed.  The  rule 
is,  that  a man  shall  not  be  prosecuted  after 
that  interval  has  elapsed  — not  that,  if  he  has 
been  prosecuted  and  convicted,  he  shall  not 
suffer. 

The  apprehension  of  danger  commences  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  Persons  who  are 
about  the  criminal  now  understand  that  they 
have  among  them  a thief,  a robber,  or  a mur- 
derer ; this  cannot  hut  give  them  some  alarm. 
If  no  punishment  at  all  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  if  he  is  suffered  to  go  on  and  live  where 
he  did  before,  how'  is  this  alarm  to  he  quieted? 

In  crimes,  the  object  of  which  is  a pecu- 
niary profit,  prescription  oimht  not  in  any 
case  to  operate  so  as  to  protect  the  delin- 
quent in  tlie  enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  ac- 
quisition. 

Neitlrer  ought  it  to  operate  in  such  manner 
as  to  leave  innocent  persons  exposed  to  suffer 
from  their  terror  or  abhorrence  of  the  cri- 
minal. 

There  arc  also  certain  crimes,  in  respect 
of  which  prescription  ought  not  to  bcado[)tcd 
in  any  case.  Such  arc  three  species  of  homi- 
cide : viz.  homicide  for  lucre,  through  wan- 
tonness, or  from  premeditated  resentment ; 
incendiarism  ; and  the  offence  of  sinking  a 
vessel  manned,  or  of  laying  a country  under 
w'ater.  The  mischief  of  crimes  of  these 
kinds  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  paying  too 
great  a regard  to  the  interests  of  the  criminal 
to  adopt  a rule  that  may  contribute,  thougii 
in  ever  so  small  a degree,  to  lessen  the  appa- 
rent certainty  of  the  punishment ; and  the 
horror  or  terror  a fact  of  any  of  those  kinds 
inspires  w'hen  discovered,  is  so  great,  that 
that  circumstance  alone  seems  enough  to  over- 
weigh any  good  that  could  be  gained  by  it. 

What  is  the  good  in  view'  in  prcscripliuis  ? 
Tt  is  the  interest  of  one  single  person  that  is 
in  question  — the  delinquent ; the  sparing  of 
that  single  person  from  a suffering  wliich  it 
is  supposed  it  may,  in  the  case  in  w hich  it  is 
proposed  the  prescription  should  take  place, 
not  be  necessary,  at  least  not  so  necessary  as 
formerly,  to  the  purposes  of  punishment  to 
inflict.  Noiv,  xvhen  it  is  a crime  by  which 
men  are  exposed  to  suflor  in  their  individual 
capacities,  it  can  scarcely  be  detected,  hut  a 
multitude  of  persons  must  begin  to  suffer ; 
to  w'it,  by  the  apprehension  of  his  committing 
other  such  crimes  in  future,  of  wliich  they 
may  chance  to  be  the  objects  : and  this  suf- 
fering of  theirs  w’ill  continue  till  he  be  mani- 
festly disabled  to  hurt  them ; the  least  penal 
method  of  doing  which,  is  to  send  him  out 
of  the  way. 

Upon  this  slight  examination,  we  perceive 
that  the  utility  of  prescription  will  vary 
greatly  in  respect  of  different  offences.  To 
discuss  this  topic  completely,  it  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  it  with  a 
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view  to  the  several  sorts  of  offences.  To  do 
this  fully,  belongs  not  to  our  present  subject : 
all  we  can  do  in  this  place  is  to  offer  a few 
general  hints,  just  to  put  us  in  the  way,  and 
to  serve  as  a clew  to  indicate  the  nrmcipal 
points  upon  which  the  inquiry  ought  to  turn. 

Whether  a given  person,  detected,  after 
such  a length  of  time,  of  a crime  of  the  sort 
in  question,  is  or  is  not  an  object  of  terror  to 
those  around  him,  is  a question  that  can  be 
answered  only  by  a particular  inquiry : it  is 
a matter,  therefore,  that  ought  rather  to  be 
committed  to  the  magistrate  who  has  the 
power  of  pardoning,  than  to  be  provided  for 
by  a general  law. 

§ 3.  By  Death  of  Parties. 

In  pursuit  of  (the  means  of  making)  com- 
pensation, the  business  of  punishment  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  When  one  man,  the  party 
injured,  is  presented  with  what  another  man, 
the  injurer,  is  made  to  pay,  men  are  apt  to 
take  it  for  granted,  and  at  first  asking  would 
be  apt  to  answer,  that  there  is  no  punishment 
in  the  case.  They  imagine,  but  hastily  and 
err.oneously,  that  the  only  person  who  has 
suffered  by  the  offence  is  that  party  who  is 
the  immediate  object  of  the  injury.  If,  then, 
that  person,  by  an  operation  of  law,  be  made 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  by  the  offence  he  had 
been  made  to  suffer,  they  conclude  (and  justly 
enough,  were  the  foundation  true)  that  every- 
thing is  set  to  rights,  and  that  the  law  has 
nothing  more  to  do.  The  pain  which  the 
offender  is  made  to  suffer  by  being  made  to 
give  up  what  the  party  injured  is  made  to 
enjoy,  they  do  not  look  upon  in  the  light  of 
punishment.  They  look  upon  it  as  a circum- 
stance resulting,  accidentally  and  uninten- 
tionally, out  of  the  operation  by  which  an 
indemnification  is  produced  to  the  injured 
party,  so  that  it  would  be  but  so  much  the 
better  if  that  pain  could  he  altogether  spared ; 
and  it  is  for  want  of  being  able  to  save  it, 
that  it  is  suffered  to  exist.  In  short,  so  en- 
tirely is  the  idea  of  punishment  lost  in  that  of 
compensation,  that  a law  which  appoints  the 
latter,  is  not  understood  to  appoint  the  former ; 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a penal  law. 

Punish,  however,  it  must.  A penal  la\v, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  must  be,  if  it  is 
to  have  any  effect  at  all  in  preventing  the 
practice  which  is  productive  of  the  mischief 
it  means  to  cure  ; and  it  is  by  jmnishing  that 
it  does  more  good  than  by  indemnifying.  For 
of  the  two  ends,  prevention  and  compensa- 
tion, the  former,  as  has  been  proved,  is  by 
much  the  most  important. 

This  neglect,  however,  of  the  principal  end 
of  laws  made  in  restraint  of  private  injuries, 
has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 
The  indemnification  being  made  to  come  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  aggressor,  has  produced 
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the  punishment  of  course.  Now,  under  the 
laws  of  most  nations,  in  most  instances  of 
acknowledged  injuries,  indemnification  has 
been  exacted,  and  by  that  means,  in  most 
cases,  it  has  happened  that  punishment  has 
been  applied.  Yet  not  in  all;  because  com- 
pensation has  been  made  defeasible  by  con- 
tingencies: I say  in  most,  but  it  has  not  in 
all;  for  there  are  two  events  by  which  in  all 
these  cases  indemnification  is  rendered  not 
necessary  in  so  gi-eat  a degree  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and,  as  it  may  appear  upon  a superficial 
glance,  not  necessary  at  all.  In  effect,  upon 
the  happening  of  either  of  these  two  events, 
under  most  laws,  and  particularly  under  our 
own,  the  obligation  of  making  compensation 
has  been  cancelled.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
pensation being  the  only  object  in  view,  this 
being  taken  away,  punishment  has  of  course 
dropped  along  with  it.  But  in  these  cases, 
as  1 hope  soon  to  make  appear,  howsoever  it 
may  stand  with  compensation,  the  demand 
for  punishment  has  not  been  lessened  by 
either  of  the  events  in  question. 

These  are — 1st,  The  death  of  the  injurer; 
2<//y,  The  de.ath  of  the  party  injured. 

1.  The  death  of  the  injurer  has  been 
deemed  to  take  away  the  occasion  for  indem- 
nification. The  reason  that  occurs  is,  that 
there  is  nobody  to  give  it.  Had  he  continued 
alive,  he  ought  to  have  given  it,  doubtless ; 
but  as  he  is  gone,  who  ought  then?  why  one 
person  rather  than  another? 

To  answer  these  questions  at  large,  we 
must  make  a distinction  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  The  offence  is  either 
attended  with  a transferable  profit,  a fruit 
transmissible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
offender,  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  obli- 
gation of  making  compensation  ought  clearly 
to  devolve  on  the  representative,  on  the  score 
of  punishment,  if  on  no  other.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  would  still  be  one  use  in  its  being 
made  to  devolve  on  the  representative,  as  far 
as  the  possessions  he  inherits  from  the  party 
deceased  e.xtend,  though  not  so  great  a use 
as  in  the  former  case. 

Where  the  profit  of  a transgression  is  trans- 
missible to  a representative,  the  obligation 
of  restoring  the  amount  of  it  ought  likewise 
to  devolve  on  him  : if  not,  the  punishment 
•would  not,  in  the  case  in  question,  be  equal 
to  the  profit;  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  pu- 
nishment at  all,  no  motive  for  the  party  under 
temptation  to  abstain  from  it.  It  may  occur 
for  the  first  moment  (but  it  will  soon  appear 
to  be  otherwise)  that  neither  will  there  in 
contemplation  of  this  case  be  any  temptation ; 
for  if  the  injurer  thinks  himself  about  to  die, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  profit  of  the  in- 
jury. But  this  is  not  the  case:  should  he 
be  made  to  lose  it  ever  so  soon  hin;8elf,  he 
may  transmit  it  to  those  who  are  dear  to  him, 
so  that  the  pleasure  of  sympathy,  grounded 
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on  tlic  contemplation  of  their  enjoyment,  is 
n clear  force  that  acts  without  eontroiil,  and 
impels  liiin  to  transgression.  _ Besides  this, 
tlie  deluvs  and  uncertainty  of  justice  add  still 
to  the  force  of  the  temptation.  If  he  can 
< onirive  to  spin  out  the  suit  so  long  as  he 
lives,  the  whole  business,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  clear  gain  to  him. 

•J.  Even  though  tlie  profit  of  a transgres- 
sion he  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  he  trans- 
niis.-.ible  to  a representative,  there  seems  still 
to  lie  a reason  why  the  obligation  of  making 
amends  oiigdit  to  devolve  on  the  representa- 
tives, as  far  as  they  have  ossc/s.*  Sucb  an 
ai'raiigeinent  tvoiild  be  eligible,  as  well  on 
account  of  pmiislimcnt  as  of  compensation: 

On  account  of  compensation,  for  tlie  fol- 
lowing reasons : Tbe  miscliicf  of  the  trans- 
gression is  a burthen  that  must  he  liorne  hy 
somebody:  the  representative  and  the  party 
iniured  are  e'jually  innocent  in  tlii.s  res[)ect  — 
they  stand  upon  a par ; but  tlie  representa- 
tive would  sulfer  less  under  the  same  burthen 
than  the  party  injured,  as  we  shall  presently 
perceive.  From  the  moment  wlicn  the  in- 
jury was  conceived,  the  party  injured,  in 
virtue  of  the  known  disposition  of  the  law 
in  his  favour,  entertained  c.cpcclations  of  re- 
ceiving amends.  If  these  e.vpectations  are 
disappointed  by  a sudden  and  unforeseen 
event,  like  that  of  the  delinquent’s  death,  a 
shock  is  felt  by  the  party  injured,  such  as  he 
would  feel  at  the  sudden  loss  of  anything  of 
whicli  he  was  in  possession.  The  eventual 
representative  entertained  no  such  determi- 
nate expectations:  what  expectation  he  could 
entertain  in  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor, 
respected  only  the  clear  surplus  of  his  for- 
tune— what  should  remain  of  it  after  the  de- 
duction of  all  charges  that  might  be  brought 
iqioii  it  by  bis  misfortunes,  Lis  follies,  or  his 
crimes. 

On  account  of  punislnncnt,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason:  The  punisbment  of  the  de- 
linquent ill  his  own  person  is  a punishment 
wliicli  fails  upon  bis  death : the  burtlien 
thrown  upon  those  who  arc  dear  to  him,  ex- 
tends liis  [mnislnncnt,  as  it  were,  beyond  the 
grave.  Their  siiffering,  it  is  true,  will,  for  tlie 
reasons  above  given,  not  he  very  considerable ; 
hilt  tills  is  what  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not 
apt  to  consider.  It  will  he  apt,  therefore,  in 
general,  to  appear  to  him  in  the  light  of  pu- 
iiislnnent,  and  will  contribute  to  impose  a 
restraint  on  him  in  a case  in  which,  otherwise, 
there  would  be  none.  Nor  will  this  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  pnnishinent,  he  charged  with 
that  expense,  which  renders  punishments  in 
alienam  personam  generally  ineligible;  for 
when  the  burthen  is  made  to  rest  on  the  re- 
presentative who  has  assets,  there  is  less  siif- 

• Assets:  Effects  descending  to  them  from  the 
ancestor,  and  liable  to  alienation. 


fering,  as  we  have  shorni,  upon  the  wlmle, 
than  if  it  were  to  rest  upon  any  other  person. 

The  law  of  England  on  this  head  is  full  of 
absurdity  and  caprice.  The  following  arc  the 
instances  in  which  (the  heir  is  jiermitted  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  wrong-doing  of  his  an- 
cestor) a man  is  permitted  to  enricli  bis  heir 
with  the  profit  of  his  crimes  :f  By  the  wrong- 
ful taking  and  tvithholding  of  any  kind  of 
moveables,  xvliile,  if  it  had  been  by  only 
irilhholding  money  due,  the  heir  must  have 
refunded; — by  the  waste  committed  on  im- 
moveables, in  which  be  lias  only  a temporary 
interest  — by  .selling  to  a prisoner  for  debt 
bis  liberty; — by  embezzling  property  entrusted 
to  him  by  will,  tliough,  if  he  had  not  broken 
any  such  confidence,  but  had  intruded  him- 
self into  tlie  inanagemciit  of  the  dead  man’s 
property  without  warrant,  the  heir  must  have 
refunded ; — in  short,  hy  any  kind  of  injurious 
proceeding,  where  the  componsatioii,  instead 
of  being  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  a jury,  is 
thought  fit  to  be  increased  and  liquidated  by 
a positive  regulation. 

The  death  of  the  party  injured  is  another 
event  upon  whicli  the  obligation  of  making 
amends  is  very  commonly  made  to  cease  ; 
blit  with  full  as  little  reason,  it  should  seem, 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  death  of  the  party 
in  question  is  a contingency  which  does  not 
at  all  lessen  the  demand  there  is  for  punish- 
ment. For  compensation,  indeed,  the  demand 
is  not  altogether  so  strong  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  former : the  person  who  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  injury,  entertained  a pro- 
spect of  reaping,  in  present,  the  whole  profit 
of  a compensation  he  expected  to  be  adjudged 
to  him  : his  representative  did  not,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  principal,  entertain  so 
fixed  a prospect ; he,  however,  entertained 
a full  prospect  of  some  compensation  to  be 
made  to  bis  principal ; and  he  entertained  a 
prospect  of  a part,  at  least,  of  that  compen- 
sation devolving  upon  himself,  subject  to  the 
contingencies  to  which  his  general  expecta- 
tions from  the  principal  were  exposed.  This 
expectation  is  more  than  any  one  else  was  in 
a situation  to  entertain ; so  that  there  is  a 
better  reason  wliy  be  should  reap  the  prolit 
of  the  punislinieiit,  than  why  any  one  else 
should. 

The  law  of  England  has  been  more  liberal 

-f-  In  all  tliese  points,  I depend  upon  the 
autliority  of  Comyns’  Digest,  I.  262,  263. 

i A person  whom  I know,  having  the  imme- 
diate reversion  of  an  estate,  part  in  houses,  part 
in  land,  rented  the  land  of  a person  who  had  the 
life-interest  in  botli.  Tlie  life-owner  letting  the 
bouses  go  to  ruin,  the  reversionary,  to  indemnify 
himself,  stopt  the  rent  of  the  land.  Tlie  life- 
owner  died  without  repairing  the  houses,  as  he 
was  bound : the  consequence  was,  that  the  rever- 
sioner (as  he  w'as  advised,  to  his  great  surprise), 
though  obliged  to  pay  his  rent,  lost  his  remedy 
for  the  waste. 
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in  the  remedies  it  has  given  to  the  heir  of 
the  party  injured,  than  in  those  which  it  has 
given  against  the  licir  of  a wrong-doer.  It 
gives  it  to  the  heir  in  all  cases,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  injuries  done  to  the  ]»  operti/  of  the 
ancestor.  It  denies  it,  however,  in  ihe  case 
of  injuries  to  the  person,*  be  they  ever  so 
atrocious;  and,  probably,  in  the  case  of  in- 
juries to  the  reputation.  This  omission  leaves 
an  open  door  to  the  most  crying  evils.  Age 
and  infirmity,  which  ought,  if  any  difference 
be  made,  to  receive  a more  signal  protection 
from  the  law,  than  the  opposite  conditions  of 
life,  are  exposed  more  particularly  to  oppres- 
sion. Tlie  nearer  a man  is  to  his  grave,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  lie  may  be  in- 
jured with  impunity,  since,  if  the  prosecution 
can  be  staved  olf  during  his  life,  the  remedy 
is  gone.f  The  remedy,  by  a criminal  prose- 
cution, is  but  an  inadequate  succedancum.  It 
extends  not  to  injuries  done  to  the  person 
through  negbgcnce,  nor  to  all  injuries  to  the 
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reputation : it  is  defeasible  by  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  and  irresponsible  act  of  a servant  of 
the  crown;  it  operates  only  in  the  way  of 
punishment,  affording  no  compensation  to  the 

After  so  many  instances  where  no  satisfac- 
tion is  exigible  from  the  heir  for  transgres- 
sions by  which  he  profits,  no  one  will  wonder 
to  find  him  standing  exempt  from  that  obli- 
gation ill  the  case  of  such  injuries  as,  being 
nillicted  commonly,  not  from  rapacious,  but 
merely  vindictive  motives,  are  not  commonly 
attended  with  any  pecuniary  profit.  Such  are 
those  done  to  the  person,  or  to  the  reputa- 
tion, or  in  the  way  of  mere  dcstriictior  to 
the  property.  So  accordingly  stands  the  law 
though  there  are  none  of  them  by  which  the 
injurer  may  not,  in  a multitude  of  cases,  draw 
indirectly  a pecuniary  profit:  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a rivalry  in  manufactures,  where 
one  man  destroys  the  manufactory  of  his  more 
successful  rival. 
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'APPENDIX  — ON  DEATH-PUNISHMENT.il 

JEnE3IY  BENTHAM  TO  HIS  FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  FRANCE. 


§ I.  Introduction. 

Fellow-Citizens  ! — Hear  me  speak  a se- 
cond time ! 

1.  Among  the  topics  of  the  day§  I behold 
the  punishment  of  death.  Shall  it  be  abo- 
lished ? 

• 1 Comyns’  Dig.  201. 

-f  A man  may  be  kept  in  gaol,  and  his  fortune 
mined  by  it;  and  if  he  die  under  the  imiirison- 
ment,  his  family  are  without  remedy.  In  some 
cases,  the  wrong-doer  may  not  even  be  piiiiisli- 
able  by  a criminal  ]>rosccution ; or  he  may  be  nial- 
treated  in  such  a manner  as  to  contract  a linger- 
ing distemper,  such  as  does  not  follow  from  the 
injurious  treatment  witli  sufficient  speed  and  cer- 
tainty to  bring  it  within  tho  crime  of  murder. 
If  the  prosecution  can  but  be  staved  off  till  he 
die,  his  family  are  without  remedy.  ^ Many 
years  ago,  a butcher  was  committed  tolsewgatc, 

a time  when  the  gaol  distemper  was  raging  in 
tliat  prison,  iqion  a false  and  malicious  charge  of 
theft.  lie  died  there,  leaving  a large  distressed 
family,  who  were  altogether  without  remedy  for 
tins  atrocious  injury. 

+ I vest  still  on  the  authority  of  Comyns,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  injuries  to  reputation,  in 
which  I conclude  from  analogy,  Comyns  being 
silent.  . . 

11  In  France,  while  this  paper  w'as  writing, 
two  mutually  connected  ijnestions 

carpet : the  general  question  — shall  death  jni- 

nisnment,  in  any,  and  what  cases,  be  employed  i 
—the  .tnccial  question  — sliall  it  be  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  Kx-Ministers  ? The  lot  of  these 
men  being  now  disposed  of,  the  matter  winch 
ajqilied  exclusively  to  their  c.ase  has  been  struc.v 

g [thcdaii'\ — namely,  December  the  17th,  1830.  1 


2.  This  question  is  of  the  number  of  those 
which  for  tlireescorc  years  or  therealioiits 
have  been  familiar  to  me  : for  these  eiglit- 
aiid-twonty  years  my  thoughts  on  subjects  of 
this  mature  have  had  the  lioiiour  and  good 
fortune  of  being  viewed  among  yon  with 
eyes  not  altogether  unfavourable  : of  tliese 
thoughts  some  tliere  are,  wliieli,  if  capable 
of  being  of  use  at  any  time,  present  a better 
elianee  of  being  so  at  tlie  present  than  at  any 
ofher;  and,  moreover,  as  not  lieing  very  likely 
to  make  their  appearance  from  any  otlier 
qiiarfer.  Put  together,  these  reasons  will  (T 
flatter  myself)  be  regarded  as  affording  a to- 
lerably siUfieicnt  warrant  for  this  address.^! 

:3.  Now,  then,  as  to  this  same  question. 
The  punishment  of  death  — sliall  it  he  abo- 
lished ? 1 answer  — I'cs.  Shall  there  be  any 
exception  to  this  rule  ? I answer,  so  far  as 

<1[  Not  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  had  already 
issued  from  the  press  a work  of  mine,  in  whicii 
the  properties  desirable  in  a lot  of  piinishmnit 
are  held  up  to  view : — meaning,  by  a lot  of  pn- 
nis/iinait,  the  qu.antum  of  it  attached  to  the 
sjiecics  of  offence  in  question  : and,  with  the  re- 
quisite assortment  of  these  properties,  tlraih  pu- 
nishment is  not  of  itself  endowed.  But,  as  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  one  instrument  in 
iiarticular  is  constituted  by  a deficiency  wliich 
is  cajiable  of  being  filled  up  by  the  addition  of 
others,  the  demand  for  the  consideration  of  this 
mode  of  punishment,  on  this  present  occasion, 
has  not  been  found  superseded  by  anything  that 
is  contained  in  that  former  work,  — or  in  any 
by  which  it  has  been  succeeded,  in  that  same  or 
aiuj  other  language. 
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siihsc^^tcTitidl  offences,  Tso . mcnnin^, 
\)v  suhseriuential,  an  offence  committed  on 
any  duy  snb^efiuent  to  that  which  stands  ap- 
pointed by  the  law,  as  that  after  which  no 
suci)  act  of  punishment  shall  be  performed. 

4.  Meantime,  on  the  part  of  rulers,  ge- 
neral custom  — general  at  least,  not  to  say 
universal — delivers  its  testimony  in  favour 
of  this  punishment.  This  considered,  a con- 
scfjuenee  is — that  to  justify  the  abolition  of 
it,  determinate  reasons  are  requisite  ; this  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge. 

5.  Well,  then,  various  features  of  inapti- 
tude— features  peculiar  to  itself— features 
sucli  as,  when  taken  together,  will  be  seen 
to  be  absolutely  conclusive — 1 have  to  charge 
it  with.  Liaiililudc  is  a term  of  reference  : — 
subject-matter  of  reference,  the  end  in  view. 
End  in  view,  on  the  present  occasion,  pre- 
vention of  the  like  acts  of  maleficence  in  fu- 
ture. This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  iiiain  end : any 
oUters,  of  which  mention  may  come  to  be 
made,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  no  other  than 
subordinate  imjiortancc. 

G.  Features  of  inaptitude,  or  say,  in  other 
words,  bad  properties.  Here  they  follow : — ■ 

I.  Had  property  the  first  — Inefficiency : — 
comparative  inefliciency — inefficiency,  in  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  punishment. 

II.  Had  property  the  second  — Irremissihi- 
lHy  : — incapacity  of  being  remitted  as  to  the 
remainder,  after  a part  has  been  undergone. 

HI.  Had  property  the  third  — Positive  ma- 
leficence : — tendency  to  produce  crimes. 

iv.  Had  property  the  fourth  — Enhancing 
the  evils  produced  by  ill-applied  pardon.  — 
Under  these  several  heads,  explanations  will 
follow. 

7.  In  favour  of  this  punishment  — in  sup- 
port of  it  against  the  argument  afforded  by 
the  proof  of  all  these  its  bad  properties  — 
the  only  argument  adducible  will  be  found  to 
be  — that  presumption  of  its  aptitude  which 
is  afforded  by  the  ex'.cnsiveness,  as  above,  of 
the  acceptance  given  to  it.  This  presump- 
tion will  be  seen  repelled,  by  indication  made 
of  the  sources  of  the  attachment  to  it  thus 
manifested  by  rulers  — sources,  among  which 
will  not  be  found  any  experience  of  its  com- 
parative conduciveness  to  the  only  proper 
ends  to  which  it  is  or  can  be  directed. 

8.  To  the  proof  of  the  bad  pro[)crties  thus 
charged  upon  it,  you  will  sec  added  the  proof 
afforded  of  its  needlessncss ; afforded — by  ex- 
periments actually  made,  and  the  e.xperience 
thereby  obtained. 

Should  all  these  truths  be  rendered  mani- 
fest and  incontestable,  can  any  further  reason 
or  argument  in  support  of  the  proposed  abo- 
lition of  it  be  desired  ? 

9.  Hut,  in  and  for  the  cases  in  which,  at 
present,  application  is  made  of  it,  a succeda- 
neuni  to  it  will  be  necessary.  A succedaneum 
V’-'eterable  to  it  in  every  imagihable  particular 
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will  accordingly  be  indicated,  and  proposed 
for  your  consideration. 

§ II — I.  Bad  property  the  first — Inefficiency. 

1.  — 1 . Now,  then,  for  bad  property  the  first 
— Inefficiency : that  is  to  say,  with  reference 
to  that  same  end  in  view,  namely,  prevention 
of  acts  similar  to  that  in  consideration  of 
which  application  is  made  of  it : I mean,  acts 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  other  than  the  one 
to  whom,  on  the  individual  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  applied : for,  as  to  that  one,  the 
efficiency  of  it  in  this  re.spect  cannot  (it  must 
be  confessed)  be  disputed. 

2.  Causes  of  this  inefficiency,  these  — 

I.  Cause  the  first.  On  the  part  of  the  se- 
veral descriptions  of  persons  whose  co-ope- 
ration is  necessary  to  the  conv'iction  of  the 
criminal,  reluctance  as  to  the  performance 
of  their  respective  parts  in  the  melancholy 
drama.  These  persons  are  — 

i.  The  Informer  or  Informers. 

ii.  Prosecutor  or  Prosecutors. 

iii.  Witnesses. 

iv.  Judges. 

V.  Where  Jury-trial  is  in  use.  Jurymen. 

In  any  one  of  these  several  situations,  let 
but  the  necessary  service  be  withheld,  the 
denunciation  made  of  this  punishment  fails 
of  being  productive  of  the  preventive  effect 
looked  for  and  endeavoured  to  be  produced. 

3.  II.  Cause  the  second.  On  the  part  of 
the  delinquent  himself — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
part  of  persons  at  large,  considered  as  stand- 
ing exposed  to  the  temptation  of  becoming 
delinquents  in  this  shape  — comparative  in- 
sensibility to  the  danger  of  punishment  in  this 
shape; — as  to  this  matter,  presently 

4.  Look  first  at  cause  the  first.  Prodigious 
is  the  counteracting  force  with  which  you  will 
see  this  same  reluctance  tending  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  this  mode  of  punishment : — 
prodigious,  in  comparison  of  that  with  which 
it  acts  in  relation  to  any  other  mode. 

5.  And,  as  the  dissocial  affections  decrease 
in  strength,  and  the  social  increase — in  a 
word,  as  civilization  advances  — the  reluct- 
ance to  contribute  to  the  infliction  of  this  pu- 
nishment will  increase  : so,  therefore,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  individual  in  question,  the  appa- 
rent improbability  of  its  infliction,  and  thence 
in  his  instance  the  probabilitv  of  its  being 
without  elfi'Ct. 

6.  Now  for  a measure  of  the  degree  of  this 
same  reluctance.  Would  you  have  an  in- 
structive one?  Take,  for  the  subject-matter 
of  observation,  a place,  in  which  sympathy, 
for  sufferings  ordained  by  law,  may  be  stated 
as  being  at  its  minimuni — the  heart  of  an 
English  j udge. 

7.  Case,  prosecution  for  theft.  Subject- 
matter,  nine  and  thirty  pieces  of  gold  ; value, 
nine  and  thirty  pounds  sterling  : Judge’s 
charge,  — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  find  the 
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value  nine  and  thirty  shillings.  Note,  that, 
in  England — the  verdicts  of  jurymen  are 
given  on  their  oaths  ; and  that  the  breach  of 
an  oath  is  termed  perjury ; and  to  induce  a 
man  to  commit  perjury,  is  termed  subornation 
of  perjury. 

8.  For  what  purpose,  then,  this  suborna- 
tion ? For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  : — that  law  which  he  too 
is  sworn  to  execute.  Why  thus  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law  ? Because,  by 
the  law  in  question,  where  the  value  of  the 
subject-matter  of  a theft  was  as  high  as  forty 
shillings,  no  less  punishment  was  allowed  to 
be  inflicted  than  a sort  of  olla  podrida,  called 
felony,  of  the  ingredients  of  which  death  was 
one  : and  at  the  expense  of  this  compound  of 
perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  substitution  of  a different 
punishment  to  death-punishment,  on  these 
terms,  and  no  others,  was  effectible.  Recom- 
mendation, given  to  a jury  — to  this  effect, 
and  with  this  effect  — has  long  been  a com- 
mon practice. 

9.  When  such  is  the  reluctance,  in  a heart 
of  such  hardness  as  that  of  an  English  judge, 
steeled  against  all  generous  affections  by  si- 
nister interest  with  the  accompanying  preju- 
dices, think  what  it  must  be  in  a heart  of 
average  consistence,  in  the  several  other  situa- 
tions above  mentioned. 

10.  Fellow-Citizens  ! who  can  now  doubt 
but  that,  of  the  reluctance  thus  produced,  im- 
punity in  vast  abundance  must  have  been  the 
effect  ? And  of  the  impunity,  increase  in  the 
multitude  of  the  several  crimes:  eifcct  actually 
produced,  the  reverse  of  the  effect  intended, 
and  supposed  to  be  produced  ? 

11.  Is  there  any  other  punishment,  in  re- 
gard to  which  any  such  reluctance  can  be  seen 
to  have  place  ? No,  not  one. 

12.  Tliiiik  of  the  multitudes  of  men,  of  so 
many  different  classes,  whose  breasts  one  in- 
clination or  other  employs  itself  in  hardening 
against  impressions  from  the  fear  of  sufferance 
in  this  shape. 

I.  Military  men,  against  death  by  warfare. 

II.  Men  of  education,  against  death  by  duel- 
ling. In  this  case,  the  fact  of  the  insensibility 
is  out  of  dispute  : its  propriety  is  a considera- 
tion that  belongs  not  to  the  present  purpose. 

HI.  Seaf  iring  men,  of  the  non-military,  as 
well  as  the  military  class. 

IV.  Men  engaged'  for  subsistence,  in  various 
occupations,  in  greater  or  less  degree  un~ 
heallliy. 

But why  all  this  rambling?  this  resort 

to  other  countries?  The  question  is  a local 
one.  Insensibility  — to  what  ? to  the  fear  of 
death.  In  what  place?  In  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen.  Wanted,  for  the  occasion,  a mea- 
sure for  the  force  of  this  quality’.  Fellow- 
Citizens ! would  you  have  a correct  one? 
Look  at  home ; Look  at  the  work  of  the 
1'Jiree  Days  ! 
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§ I^ud  Property  the  second 

Irrcmissibility. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  punishments  may  be 
distinguished  into  continuous  and  instanta- 
neous: continuous,  those  which,  being  in  their 
nature  capable  of  continuing  to  be  inflicted 
and  suffered,  for  and  during  a length  of  time 
more  or  less  considerable,  may,  after  having 
been  suffered  for  and  during  a part  of  that 
same  time,  be  made  to  cease  as  to  what  re- 
mains of  them  : instantaneous,  such  of  wliich, 
if  any  part  is  suffered,  so  is  every  other  part. 
Of  the  instantaneous,  and  in  this  sense,  of 
the  irremissible  sort,  is  (as  every  one  sees) 
death  punishment. 

^ 2.  By  remission,  understand — not  preven- 
tion of  the  whole,  but,  after  a part  has  been  al- 
ready undergone,  prevention  of  the  remainder. 

3.  Whatsoever,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, may  be  the  demand  for  the  remission  of 
the  punishment — death-punishment  being 
thus  instantaneous,  is  not  capable  of  being  re- 
mitted ; consequently,  in  every  case  in  whicli 
justice  requires  such  remission,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  injustice. 

4.  Of  occasions,  on  which  it  may  be  mani- 
festly desirable,  that  the  punishment  which  a 
man  has  been  sentenced  to  suffer  should  thus 
be  remitted,  — e.xamples  (you  will  see)  are 
these : — . 

I.  Discovery  of  the  innocence  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal. 

II.  Special  service,  in  some  determinate 
shape,  capable  of  being  rendered  — by  the 
criminal  in  question,  and  not  by  any  other 
person. 

HI.  Indication,  for  example,  of  evidence 
probative  of  delinquency,  in  any  shape,  on  the 
part  of  some  other  person. 

IV.  Or,  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  some 
other  person,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
convicted  of  delinquency,  no  matter  in  what 
shape. 

V.  Special  service,  in  any  other  shape  what- 
soever, in  ■which  service  can  be  rcndeied  to 
mankind. 

5.  Ueath-punishment  is  thus  rendered  un- 
apt  in  comparison,  not  only  of  all  continuous, 

but  of  other  instantaneous  punishments;  for, 
in  the  case  of  every  such  punishment  — 
mulct,  pillory,  whipping,  for  example —after 
the  punishment  has  been  undergone,  there  the 
man  is,  in  a capacity  of  receiving  satisfaction, 
in  the  shape  of  compensation,  and  whatever 
other  shapes  may  be  indicated — by  the  nat  ure 
of  the  supposed  offence  committed,  the  pu- 
nishment undergone,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  sufferer;  in  such  sort  that, 
suffering  and  satisfaction  taken  together,  he 

may  be not  a sufferer,  but  rather  a gainer, 

upon  the  balance  of  the  account. 

6.  And  note  — that,  at  the  charge  of  some 
fund  or  other,  satisfaction  in  the  pecuniary 
shape,  say  in  one  word  compensation,  the 
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nian  shoiild  be  mafie  to  receive,  in  every  ea?c: 
that  is  to  =ay,  at  tlic  eharjre  of  individual  wit- 
nesses and  prosecutors,  one  or  both,  wher-  I 
ever  the  falsehood,  by  which  tlie  conviction 
was  [iroducetl,  had  uil  r/mscioi:s/ii:x<i  or  tc- 
vtirily  for  its  accoinpaiiiinent  on  their  |)art  : 
fiiilintt  tliat  /o-iVute  fund  — then  at  tiie  char;^e  , 
of  the  imblic  fund.  i 

7.  .\nd  thus  it  is_thaf,  not  only  is  death-  ; 
punisliini'nt  a punisiniient,  of  llie  iniliction  of  , 
wliic!)  irreparable  wrontr  may  l>e  the  ct)nse- 
rpiciice;  hut  it  is  the  <-«/-/ mode  of  punishment  j 
of  wliicij  .'O  dejilorahle  a result  is  a necessary  - 
co.U'Cfpience.  _ j 

H,  'I'lie  comparative  itiefliciency  of  this  pu-  ; 
nishmeiit,  in  consiupiencc  of  men's  reluctance  j 
to  contribute  to  the  intliction  of  it,  has  just 
been  broijelit  to  view.  To  tliat  same  inefti- 
cicnev,  this  same  irremissibility  cannot  but 
tfc-.  in  a irrejiter  or  Ic-s  decree,  contriltntory. 

llie  tlmiijrht—  tliat,  sliould  the  suirerin^t 
wliieh  liis  testimony,  if  i;iveii,  will  he  produc- 
tivi'  of,  turn  out  to  lie  wroiip-ful,  the  wrong 
will  lie  ineparahle,  — can  it  he,  but  that  a 
man  will  he  re.stniined  from  delivering  such 
te  -l iiiiriiiy,  on  many  an  oceasion  on  which  lie 
would  have  delivered  it,  had  the  punishment 
been  of  no  otluu’  sui't  than  one,  of  which,  if 
eventually  foiiml  undue,  tlie  remainder  mi^dit 
be  remitted, — and,  fur  the  part  aliviidy  under- 
gone. reparation  made'r  Header  I whoever 
yon  iire.  put  this  (piestion  to  yourself,  and 
make  an-wer  to  it. 

§ IV.  — in.  /?</(/  proprr/i/  iht:  third — Tcn- 
denry  In  jiniducc  (.'/  iates. 

I.  Now  comes  had  property  tlie  third  — 
'J'ciiilcnry  nf  this  puiiislimciil  to  produce  crime. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, — tlie  proposition 
liy  wliicli  tills  [iropcrty  is  attrilnited  to  tliis 
same  ]imiisliment,  is  not  tlic  less  true.  For 
tins  so  extraordimiry  a |iro[)erty,  it  is  iii- 
dclited  to  its  cajiacity  of  being  appPu’d  to  the  : 
e.rtinrlioH  of  cciilcnrc.  I'or,  yon  will  see  im-  1 
mediately,  wliatsoever  evil  is  producible  by 
false  evidence,  tlia.t  same  evil  is  prodiicilde 
by  extinction  id'  true  evidence. 

•2.  ]?y  fal  se  evidence,  a man  niiiy  be  invested 
tvitli  a right  tluit  tioes  not  belong  to  Iiim;  he 
may  be  divested  of  ;i  right  that  does  Iielong 
to  him:  so,  therefore,  nitty  ho  by  e.xtjnclioii 
of  true  evidence. 

3.  lly  false  evidence,  a guiltless  man  may 
be  made  to  sniTer  piiiiishment,  wliother  in  tlie 
shape  of  deatli-ptmislimcnt,  or  any  other;  a 
guilty  man  niaybyactpiittallie  exempted  f rom 
till  punishment  — and,  unreclaimed,  let  loose 
upon  society,  to  add  to  the  nmiiher  of  his 
crimes.  So  likewise  may  evil  in  these  shtipcs 
be  produced,  by  extinction  of  true  evidence. 

4.  But,  if  any  sort  of  crime  there  be,  to 
which  deatb-punislimenf  is  attached, — tlien  so 
it  is  — that,  by  prosecution,  as  for  a crime  of 
that  sort,  with  false  evidence  for  tlie  support 
of  it,  and  conviction  thereupon  pronounced, 


may  a man  be  put  out  of  the  way,  — and  the 
eviilence,  whicli  he  would  have  delivered  on 
tlie  occasir.n  of  ^uch  other  suit,  extiiiguislied. 

•3.  In  this  case,  here  is  a man,  who  has 
been  seduced  and  converted  into  a murderer. 
iScduced':'  and  by  whom':'  Even  by  the  law 
herself,  who  lias  thus  put  arms  into  his  hands, 
having  prepared  t'le  judge  ;i:ul  his  suhordi- 
mites  to  Serve  him  in  tlie  eliaracter  of  instru- 
ments and  accomplices.  And  tlms  it  is — that, 
liy  means  of  di-ath-piniisliiuent,  may  lie  jiro- 
dnet'd  -.--wrong.s  and  crimes  to  any  amount, 
wliieli  would  not  otherwise  liave  liad  place. 

li.  In  a ivord,  deatli-punislimeiit  puts  it  in 
tlie  power  of  any  ill-disposed  person,  by  e.x- 
tiiK'tioa  put  upon  true  evidence,  to  produce 
any  evil,  producible  by  him  liy  means  of  false 
evidence.  By  no  oilier  mode  of  pmiishmcnt 
can  evil,  in  this  shape,  be  produced. 

§ V.  — IV.  Had  property  the  fourth  — En- 

hunciuy  the  evil  effects  of  undue  PardvtL. 

1.  Throughout  the  civiliztnl  world,  pardon 
is  as  yet  upon  an  unapt  footing:  iiiid  of  tins 
iiiajititinie,  death-punislinieiit  is  tlic  ni:iin 
cause.  Fellow-Citizens!  you  look  for  ex- 
planation: here  it  follows. 

2.  I’miishnient  is  every  where  an  evil ; but 
every wIktc  a necessary  one:  puiiisliment, 
that  is  to  say,  sulFering  applied  puriiosely  by 
public  functionaries.  No  punishment,  no  go- 
vcriiment;  no  government,  no  political  so- 
ciety. 

3.  Punishment  is  everywhere  necessary, 
the  application  of  it  is  everywhere  a neces- 
sary part  of  judicial  |)rocedure.  ]3ut  of  tliat 
same  procedure,  power  of  pardon  is  moreover 
a requisite  part;  power  of  pardon,  that  is  to 
siiy.  as  above,  power  of  iirrestiiig  tlie  liands 
of  the  judge,  and  [ireveiiting  him  from  apply- 
ing punislinient,  notwithstanding  that  demand 
for  it,  which  tlie  conviction  of  the  accused 
hits  proved  to  have  place,  lirquisite,  I say — • 
not  necessary:  for,  without  the  existence  of 
any  such  power,  govcrimient  might  he  any- 
wlierc  carried  on.  But  in  this  case,  evils  of 
no  small  magnitude  would  imavoidahly  luive 
place  — evils  which,  by  apt  application  of 
pardoii-poieer,  may  bo  excluded ; .ind,  by  such 
application  as  is  actually  made  of  them, — are, 
in  a degree  more  or  less  considerable,  every- 
where excluded. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  — evils  there  are 
which  arc  liable  to  be  produced  by  pardon- 
power  where  unaptly  applied;  and,  unaptly 
ajiplicd  it  is,  — wlien  applied  otherwise  titan 
under  certain  restrictions,  of  which  presently. 
Not  inconsiderable  will  these  same  evils  be 
seen  to  be:  and,  in  death-punishment  you 
will  sec  a main  cause  of  them. 

5.  In  what  way?  you  ask.  I answer— in 
this  way.  Wlicnever  monarchy  has  phice, — 
a public  functionary  there  is,  in  whose  hands 
pardon-power  lias  place;  and  the  monarch  is 
that  functionary.  How  the  case  stands  in 
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tills  respect  under  a pure  aristocracy,  as  in 
Switzerland,  — how,  in  a representative  de- 
mocracy, as  in  the  Anglo-American  United 
States. — I stay  not  to  inquire : to  the  present 
purpose  any  such  inquiry  would  he  irrele- 
vant: only  that  you  may  see  they  are  not 
overlooked,  is  this  brief  mention  made  of 
those  cases. 

6.  You  — so  long  as  you  have  a king — you 
will  have  a functionary,  in  whose  hands  this 
same  pardon-power  will  remain  lodged.  But, 
having  in  hand  this  power,  he  will  have  in 
hand  an  instrument,  with  which,  if  death  has 
place  in  the  list  of  punishments,  it  depends 
upon  him,  (unless  restrained  by  conditions 

which  will  presently  be  brought  to  view) 

yes,  upon  him  it  does  depend,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  whatever  may  at  any  time  be  his 
desires,  to  produce  evil  without  stint.  Take 
for  example  murder  : applying  to  murder  this 
same  pow'er,  — it  depends  upon  him  — to  mur- 
der any  man, — and  as  many  men,  as,  at  any 
time  or  times,  it  pleases  him  so  to  deal  with  ; 
to  apply  to  that  purpose — not  his  own  hands 
only,  but  any  hand  or  hands,  which,  by  re- 
muneration, he  can  engage  to  lend  themselves 
to  this  service.  In  a word,  in  this  same  power 
he  possesses  an  instrument,  which  (always 
supposing  death  to  have  place  on  the  list  of 
punishments,)  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  a 
perennial  source  of  delusion  corruption,  and 
misrule,  in  every  imaginable  shape. 

7.  How  so?  you  task.  I answer,  thus: 

Wherever,  with  a title  such  as  that  of  hinc/, 
a monarch  has  place, — so  it  is  that,  under 
the  influence  of  fear  and  liope,  imagination 
has  exalted  him  into  a being  of  a superior 
order  — a sort  of  god.  In  this  god  upon  earth, 
the  people  behold  the  god  of  their  idolatry: 
— image,  deputy,  and  representative,  of  the 
God  which  is  in  heaven.  As  such  they  wor- 
ship him,  they  bow  down  to  him,  they  kneel 
to  him,  they  pray  to  him.  Whatsoever  it  is 
that  he  bid.s  them  do,  that  of  course  they  feel 
disposed  to  do,  repelling  as  undiitiful  the  con- 
sideration of  what  may  be  the  consequences. 
To  this  malclicent  exaltation,  death-punish- 
ment is  in  a prodigious  degree  contributory. 
In  the  hands  of  the  God  ot  heaven,  is  the 
power  of  life  iind  deatli:  so  accordingly  is  it 
in  the  hands  of  tliis  god  upon  earth;  in  his 
Lands  and  no  others.  The  God  which  is  in 
Leaven  has  liis  attributes  : some  of  them  be- 
long to  him  in  severalty;  others  he  holds  in 
joint-tenancy,  having  for  partner  this  his  like- 
ness  the  god  upon  earth.  In  the  import 

Cl  the  word  mercy  is  included,  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  a power  of  producing  pain 
and  pleasure  — of  producing  it  in  cases,  in 
which  the  production  of  it  is  not  required  by 
justice ; or,  on  any  other  score,  by  the  yreatest- 
happiness  principle.  Mercy  is  of  the  number 
of  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  heaven:  it 
is  of  the  number  of  those,  in  which,  by  law, 
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he  has  for  partner,  this  his  deputy— the  god 
upon  earth. 

8.  Thus  mischievous  is  this  same  word 
mercy.  In  a Penal  Code,  having  for  its  first 

principle  the  greatest-happiness  principle, 

no  such  word  would  have  i>lace. 

9.  Power  on  the  one  part  is  created  by 
obedience  on  the  other  part : correspondent, 
with  perfect  exactness,  is  this  same  power 
with  this  same  obedience  : correspondent  ami 
proportionate  ; neither  greater  nor  less.  Hv 
whatever  hand  political  power  in  any  shape 

is  holden,  a perpetual  operation  of  it  is the 

pushing  the  power  onwards,  in  every  direc- 
tion in  whicli  the  man  finds  obedience  yield- 
ing to  it,  and  in  every  such  hand,  the  abuse 
of  this  same  power,  except  in  so  far  as  kept 
down  by  appropriate  cheeks,  — rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  it. 

10.  Fellow-Citizens  ! certain  restrictions 
(I  have  said)  there  arc,  without  rvhich,  bv 
this  same  power,  evils  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  restrictions  I had  thus  in  view, 
are  these  which  follow : — 

11.  i.  Restriction  the  first No  pardon 

granted,  baton  condition- — that,  to  the  firct 
of  its  being  granted,  and  the  grounds  on  wliicli 
it  is  grounded,  the  same  publicity  be  given  as 
to  the  fact,  and  giound  of  the  conviction. 

T2.  Proper  grounds  for  pardon,  these  : — - 

I.  Multitude  of  tlie  delinquents.  'Phis  ap- 
plies, of  course,  not  to  any  one  separately 
considered,  but  to  a part  of  the  number : ■ — a 
part,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  case. 

II.  Since  the  conviction,  discovery  made  of 
the  convict’s  non -yuHl incss. 

III.  On  condition  of  receipt  of  the  pardon, 
and  not  otherwise,  special  service  in  any  shape 
rendered,  or  on  adequate  grounds  expected 
to  be  rendered,  by  the  convict;  such  service 
not  being  otlierwise  obtainable  on  such  good 
terms. 

IV.  Special  service,  in  the  particular  shape 
of  indication  made,  — of  not  less  maleficent 
delinquency  on  the  same  occasion,  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  on  the  part  of  some  other  in- 
dividual ; or  needful  evidence  afforded,  such 
as  is  not  extractible  from  the  delinquent  liiin- 
self. 

V.  In  case  of  infliction,  apprehension  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  hands  of  the  peojile. 

VI.  In  case  of  infliction,  apprehension  of 
displeasure  at  the  hands  of  this  c r that  ./o- 
rcitpi  power. 

13.  What!  says  somebody, — if th  remission 
has  for  its  groimd  — apprehension  if  displea- 
sure at  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  at  the  liand 
of  a foreign  power,  would  any  such  allegation 
be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment ? would  it  not  be  a confession  ot  weak- 
ness? I answer  — Against  this  evil,  such  as  it 
is,  the  door  might  be  shut  without  dilliculty. 
Whether  it  has  place  or  no,  depends  on  the 
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complexion  {riven  to  tlie  rli^eourse,  wl.ich  on 
tin's  oerii.'ioii  is  empl<nc(l  : in  the  case  where 
tilt-  people  were  in  rpi.  svion,  a tone  of  syin- 
patiiv.  or  snyof  jiatenial  eoiideseeiision,  would 
be  tlie  tone  projier  to  be  as-uined  : in  the  case 
where  a foreign  power  wa-  in  question,  a tone 
of  civility  and  {general  desire  of  amity. 

14.  As  to  the  time  of  the  publicit;/,  both 
tliat.  and  tlie  time  of  the  pun/un,  might  and 
should  be  left  to  be  appointed  by  the  pmrer- 
holder  in  question,  and  left  to  he  determined 
by  eiicumsranees.  In  many,  it  not  in  most, 
easfs  of  speriiil  ferriee,  what  might  happen 
is,  that  by  the  publicity  the  service  expected 
would  be  prevented  from  being  received. 

I.),  ii.  Restriction  tlie  second.  — As  to  the 
relative  time  of  the  goaint  of  the  pardon  on  the 
ground  of  special  service  — the  grant  should 
not  be  made,  unless  and  until  the  service  had 
been  performed  . in  other  words,  it  should  he 
made  ronditional ; and  the  condition  should 
bt — actual  receipt  of  the  expected  service: 
or  at  aiiv  rate,  performance  of  so  much  as  dc- 
liended  upon  the  individual  in  question  towards 
the  receipt  of  it.  Reason  — Hut  for  this  con- 
dition, the  g-round  in  question  might,  where 
it  had  no  existence,  (no  such  service  being  so 
much  as  expected)  he  successfully  employed 
as  a pretence  for  pardon,  in  cases  in  which 
pardon  was  unmeet. 

It),  iii.  Restriction  the  third.  — In  the 
mean  time,  instead  of  definitive,  the  remis- 
sion might  be  tenqiorary,  or  say  — in  the  word 
commonly  employed  — a reunite. 

17-  iv.  Restriction  the  fourth. — tVliere, 
to  the  jxirticnlur  i/round  of  the  |iardon  — 
namely,  tlie  particular  service  thus  performed 
. — pii  dicity  is  not  given  at  the  time  of  the 
pubiicily  given  to  the  pardon  itself,  — still,  to 
the  (jenemd  ground  — sperial  service  expected, 
the  publicity  might  be  given,  and,  on  the  same 
occasion,  an  engagement  entered  into — to 
give  publicity  to  the  particiilnrs  of  the  service, 
so  soon  as  lltnt  could  be  (lone  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest. 

ly.  V.  Restriction  the  fifili Lest  tliis  en- 

gagement should  be  a |ii\  tcnce,  — a list  should 
be  kept  of  .ill  these  cases  of  puhliciti/  defn/ed  : 
and,  at  t'le  |■ecurrence  of  some  certain  period 
— twelve  months,  for  exainjile — publicity 
should  he  given  to  a list  of  those  several  en- 
g.igenienrs  ; the  notice,  requisite  for  cx|)hina- 
tmiis  and  justification,  being,  in  the  instance 
of  each  delinquent,  inserted  under  appropriate 
heads. 

ID.  From  pardon-power  unrestricted,  comes 
impunity  to  del'nquency  in  all  sliajies : from 
impunity  to  deliiH]u.'iicy  in  alt  slia[H‘s,  irnpu- 
m(y'  to  ntaUficenee  in  ail  sluqies  : from  impu- 
nity to  maleficence  in  all  shapes,  di.ssolution 
of  government  : from  dissolution  o.  govern- 
ment, dissolution  of  political  society. 

‘iO.  AW  Ibis  while,  no  such  sweeping  re- 
.sidts  have  place.  V.'hence  happens  this '? 
Only  from  the  influence  of  two  causes: 1. 


One  is  — on  the  part  of  those  on  whose  bands 
the  power  of  pardon  is  lodged,  non-existence 
of  sinister  interest  adequate  to  the  production 
of  such  result  : on  the  conirary,  existence  of 
an  interest  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  it. 
‘2.  The  other  is — the  preventive  tutelary  power 
of  public  opinion. 

21.  Still,  only  in  part  is  it  — that,  by  their 
united  power,  these  two  causes  have  the  effect 
of  warding  off  this  calamitous  state  of  things. 
As  to  the  first, — to  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
as  you  will  sec,  the  functionaries  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  pardoning  is  lodged,  hare 
an  interest,  and  that  an  aderpiate,  and  but  too 
effective  interest,  in  the  production  of  the 
evils  in  question:  as  to  the  second — namely, 
public  opinion, — you  will  see  it  is  itself  inliu- 
enced  and  determined,  by  those  same  men, 
who  are  thus  under  the  dominion  of  that  same 
sinister  interest  ; and  that  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  are,  actually  and  purposely,  im-tru- 
mental  in  giving  birth  to  these  same  evils. 

22.  Then  a.s  to  death.  That  being  the 
case,  you  will  see  how  it  is — that,  in  the  place 
which  death  has  in  the  list  of  punishments, 
originates  so  large  a portion  of  tliat  same 
sini.ster  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  it.  '1  his  is  what 
you  will  see  immediately,  when  the  cause  of 
the  attachment  of  rulers  in  general  to  tl  is 
mode  of  punishment,  conies  to  be  brought  to 
view  : from  all  whi^h  you  will  see  — how  im- 
portant it  is  that  those  same  rcstrirtive  appli~ 
cations  should  accordingly  be  made. 

§ VI.  Causes  of  the  genrr'/l  approval  of  it. 

1.  But  (says  somebody ) — the  application  so 
universally  made  of  it  — is  not  this  a strong 
presumptive  [ir; of  of  the  need  there  is  of  it'.^ 
Is  it  not  everywhere  in  use '(  in  use  under 
every  form  of  govi-rnmcnt  'i  \\  luit  is  more  — 
is  it  not  generally,  is  it  not  almost  universally, 
approved  .^  by  some  a more,  by  otliers  a less 
extended  application  of  it  'r  by  almost  e\u  ry- 
body,  to  some  cases,  approved,  or  at  any  rate 
to  one  case  — the  case  of  murder  — the  ap- 
(ilication  of  it  ? Here,  then,  is  not  public 
opinion  thus  decidedly,  and  to  this  d.  gree,  in 
favour  of  it '(  Exists  there,  then,  in  the  whole 
business  of  government,  a practice,  in  favour 
of  which  a more  strongly  presumptive  proof 
lias  place,  than  that  whii'h  is  seen  to  plead 
in  favour  of  this  i Of  the  ap[ilication  made 
of  it  in  practice,  the  cause  {ijou  say)  may  be 
seen  in  the  interest  of  kings  — that  sinister 
interest  which  you  have  been  holding  up  to 
view : — but— public  opinion — does  not  pubbe 
opinion  likewise  thus  declare  in  favour  of  it? 
and,  in  the  maintenance  of  this  or  any  other 
practice  in  use,  on  the  part  of  kings  or  any 
other  rulers,  can  public  opinion  have  any  such, 
or  any  other,  sinister  interest  ? 

I answer — the  ca«c  is  — that,  in  regard  to 
this  pr.icticc,  public  opinion  hasw  sinister  in- 
terest. Public  opinion  is — in  every  country-. 
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where  civilization  and  aristocracy  have  place  I 
— the  child  and  disciple  of  aristocracy  ; and, 
in  the  sinister  interest,  by  which  monarchy 
is  wedded  to  this  practice,  aristocracy  has  no  ^ 
small  share.  ' I 

2.  Moreover,  not  only,  in  one  shape,  is  si-  ’ 
nister  interest  created  as  aliove  by  poM-cr  ; 
hilt,  in  another  shape  also,  it  is  created  by 
pride;  and,  in  this  case  too,  aristocracy  has 
its  full  share.  Look  now  if  this  be  not  the 
case.  Whatsoever  presents  itself  as  consti- 
tuting: the  distinction  between  the  higher  and  I 
lower  orders,  the  higher  orders  take  a plea- 
sure in  the  possession  of:  death-punishment 
presents  itself  to  them  as  contiibuting  to  this 
distinction:  for,  wherever  death  has  place, 
the  lower  are  sure  to  stand  more  exposed  to 
it  than  the  higher  orders. 

3.  Take  lor  instance,  depredation.  In  some 
cases,  dcath-punisliinent  has  commonly  been 
applied  to  this  maleficent  practice.  What  are 
those  cases  ? Those  in  which  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  practice  of  the  lower  orders: 
for  instance,  highway  robbery,  house  robbery, 
and  pocket-picking,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word  : they  having  in  indigence  an  excite-, 
merit  which  does  not  so  strongly  ap[ily  to  the 
higher  orders. 

4.  In  other  cases,  instead  of  death-punish-  , 


ment  has  been  in  mstomary  \\sq-.  and  thus 
may  be  hom  primcevul  prejudice,  and  ciistom- 
oei/otlcn  prejudice,  testifying  in  favour  of  it, 
and  operating  in  support  of  it.  Several  causes 
concurred  m bringing  it  into,  and  have  con- 
curred in  keeping  it  in,  use:_l.  The  strength 
ot  the  antipathy  excited  by  the  acts  to  wh’'’i 
It  was  applied  : 2.'riie  influence  which  ground- 
less antijiathy  had  in  the  choice  made  of  pu- 
nishments in  those  rude  ages,  on  which  the 
light  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle  had 
not  yet  dawned : 3.  Personal  interest,  and 
aptitude  for  the  purpose  of  vengeance,  in  the 
breasts  of  rulers ; 4/1  he  non-existence  as  vet 
, of  its  present  succedaneurn — prison  discipline: 
3.  Tlie  delicicncy  of  prison-room,  for  want  of 
the  quantity  of  capital  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  it.  Without  need  of  recurring 
to  its  supposed  efliciency,  sufficient,  surely, 
to  account  for  the  universality  of  death-pu- 
nishment, is  the  sum  of  all  tliese  causes. 

§ VII.  Its  IneJUcicncy  and  Nvedlessness 
proved  Inj  experience. 

1.  Closed,  on  this  suliject,  you  have  been 
seeing  the  eyes  of  rulers,  and  by  wlmt  causes, 
against  reason  : — closed,  behold  them  now, 
against  e.cperience. 

2.  On  this  subject,  the  following  is  the 


ment,  tlie  punishment  applied  to  it  is  one, 
which,  susceptible  as  it  is  of  variation  upon 
a scale  of  ind. finite  length. — such  as  pecu- 
niary punishments  and  imprisoimicnt  — may  ; 
be  at  pleasure  reduced  to  next  to  nothing.  , 
What  are  these  (‘uses?  They  are  those,  in  i 
which  the  maleficent  forbidden  practice  is  j 
more  parriciilarly  the  practice  of  the  higher  [ 
orders:  for  instance,  e.vtortion,  in  which  case  1 
it  may  be  stvled  the  crime  of  ojjice — oflicial  I 
situations  being  those  by  winch  are  afforded  i 
the  means  necessary  to  the  coinmis.sion  of  it. 

3.  In  other  cases,  again  — instead  ot  being  | 
punislicd,  it  is  licensed  and  estatihshed  l)v 
law.  W lint  are  tin  se  cases  ? They  are  tho.-'c, 
ill  which  the  maleficent  |nactice  is  exclusively  . 
tile  practice  of  the  higher  orders:  for  instance, 
where  sinerurism,  pay  ot  useless  or  needless  ^ 
offices,  or  overpay  ot  useful  and  needful  of-  | 
fiCes,  is  the  shape  in  which  it  veils  itseU  : j 
— H iiiOtlc  of  ohttiiiiiiiy'  money  on  | 

protciuvs.  . ! 

0.  much  for  sinister  interest.  But,  in  ^ 
s;in|iort  of  fleatli-punii'linieiit,  acts,  moreovei,  ' 
the  never-tailing  ot}s[irii'g  and  acconipani- 
iiieiit  of  sinister  interest,  rest-uegolten  pt  c-  j 

judinc.  . ■ \ 

7.  Again those  who  bebeye  in  the  Chris-  j 

tian  religion,  believe  also  in  tlie  Jeiiisli 
religion  ; and  midor  the  Jewisli  religion,  j 
ubimdant  was  the  applicat i.<m  uuu  e of  death-  i 
imnishment ; and  thus  may  be  seen  anthortfi-  , 
bcootlen  preiudi-e  operating  m support  ol  it  I 

8.  Lastly,  under  all  govenmionts,  from  and  j 

ever  since  the  earliest  times,  oeaih-pains  i-  i 


information,  for  which  1 find  the  question  in- 
debted, to  onr  fellow-citizen — M.  Lucas:  — 
In  Tuscany,  in  the  wliole  interval  between 
the  abolition  of  death-punishment,  in  that 
Grand  Duchy,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  while 
Grand  Duke  — and  the  re-establishment  of 
it  — tlie  average  iiuinber  of  crimes  was  con- 
siderably Icsstlian  tliose  afier  lliat  same  re- 
eslablislimeiit : lengtli  of  the  interval  many 
years:  ami,  in  that  same  interval,  assassina- 
tions no  moretlian  sic:  while,  in  the  Roman 
Slates,  not  niiieh  larger  than  Tuscany,  the 
miinbcr,  in  a quarter  of  a y ear,  was  no  less 
tlian  .s/.r///. 

3.  For' the  first  of  tlu'sc  so  higdily  instruc- 
tive and  iiiieresting  articles  of  intormation. 
we  were  already  inde  led  to  my  trieiid  — the 
illusti'ioiis  Iloicard,  lamiliarly  known  ny  tiio 
name  ot  Trisun  Jlon'urd : tor  the  oJici,  I 
know  not  tl.at  we  are  indebted  to  anybody 
blit  j\I.  Lucas. 

4.  'I  liat,  liy  all  this  put  tcgctlier,  the  rnlnig 
few  should,  ill  ii  any  places,  bo  engaged  to 
'abstain  willin  ly  from  thus  dealing  w.th  the 
suhjecl  niunn,  is  little  to  be  liOfied  for:  but, 
th.it  {he  subject  many,  although \\ic  ruliny  fern 
are  not  tired  of  ihiis  < ealing  with  them,  -- 
sliould,  sooner  orla'cr,  be  tired  of  being  tluu 
dealt  witli,  — and  that,  to  such  a degree  as  to 
do  what  de|)ends  upon  them  towards  eiigou iiig 
the  n/li.:i^  /eicto  cease  thus  dealing  wita  theni, 
seems  not  too  much  to  hope  for.  U .so,  who 
can  refuse  to  say  — the  sooner  the  op|.ressed 
bestir  themselves,  and  ihe  more  tlicy  be^tii 
iheniselves,  the  cetter.'' 
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Whatever  may  liave  been  the  case  antece- 
c/z  /i//'/ to  lliis  ex[iei  ieii(;e -- subsequently  to 
the  (!e;iioii.-triition  iluis  albn-ded  of  the  iiced- 
les'-nc'-s  and  uselessness  of  this  so  hiyddy  ob- 
jectionable inxle  of  punishment,  the  leaving 
it  unaf'olisljed,  was  everyuhiTe  without  ex- 
cuse. Nor  could  tlie  practice  have  anywhere 
remained  unabolished,  but  f<jr  the  original  in- 
fluence of  tlietibove-mcntioned  causes  of  error, 
and  in  jiarticular,  sinister  int  crest,  the  proge- 
nitor of  all  lb(.*  others.  And  lherct<nc  it  is 

that,  to  account  for  men  s thus  shutting 

their  eyes  aea’iist  the  light,  — the  force,  by 
which  thev  appear  to  have  been  closed,  has 
thus  been  jjrcsented  to  your  view. 


Wliile  these  pages  are  under  revision, 
cftines  in  the  London  newsjiaper,  the  Spec- 
tator. A niiisterly  article,  on  this  subject, 
presenting  itself  as  operating  powerfully  in 
support  of  the  pcdicy  here  recommended, — 
it  is  here  subjoined.  The  No.  is  18'i,  for  the 
week  ending  .Saturday,  Mtiy  ‘28,  ISdl. 


C A P I T A L P U N I S II M E NTS. 

Two  men  were  hatiged  on  Wedncsdtiy ; 
one  for  sheep-stealing,  the  other  for  stealing 
in  ii  dwelling-house.  It  wtis  alleged,  in  ag- 
gravation of  the  crime  of  the  former,  tlnit  liis 
eluiracter  wiis  btid.  — be  was  whut  the  French 
call  :t  iiiiiKi:<i!s  s.yr/  ; it  does  not  appctir  th;it 
he  hail  eV(,T  been  tried  before;  the  tiiefts  of 
the  latter  litid  bent  ntimerous  and  e.xtonsive. 
'^I'he  execution  of  these  men  for  crimes  iin- 
iicconipanied  by  the  slightest  violence,  has 
very  ntiturally  attriu'ted  the  notice  of  ti  hirge 
find  rcspeitliible  class  of  the  community,  to 
wiiom  the  saiigtiinary  chtiracter  of  our  i-ode 
hits  long  been  a subject  of  regret.  It  indeed 
appetir.s  singular,  on  a first  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  in  free  England,  as  it  is  usiuillv 
CJilled,  the  iimnber  f>f  crimes  punishtible  with 
detith  should  be  greater  th;m  in  any  other 
Europetui  state  — t hat  we  who  boast  so  liighly 
of  our  eivili/at  ion  should  display  in  our  [)iiic- 
tice  grciiler  biubarism  than  the  letist  enlight- 
ened of  our  neighbours.  On  a closer  inspec- 
tion of  file  case,  however,  the  wonder  will 
vanish.  Our  race  of  real  freedom  is  only 
beginning;  liitherto  there  has  been  freedoii) 
for  a party  — licence  for  a faction,  but  the 
great  mtiss  of  the  i)cople  have  been  in  bon- 
dage. In  purely  despotic  countries,  the  king 


cat!  afford  to  be  just.  Josepn  the  Second 
abolished  the  punishment  of  death  throughout 
iiis  dcnniuions.  Even  now  it  is  indicted  there 
only  for  murder  and  treason.  The  emperor 
has  his  Lichtensteins  and  his  Esterhazys,  as 
we  have  our  Northumberlaiids  and  our  New- 
casiles ; but  Austria  has  no  .Sarums  nor  (lat- 
tons  — the  curse  of  the  rotten  boroughs  Ims 
not  visited  Iter,  lit  states,  again,  where  free- 
dom is  a living  suhstanee  as  well  as  a form,  the 
government  can  show  mercy.  America  lias 
Jilmost  no  ctipitiil  puni.'hmeiits  : America  has 
neither  boroughs  nor  boroiighmongers.  In 
Ihigland,  “ law  grinds  the  pour.”  Ami  why  ? 
'I'he  remtiinder  of  the  line  supplies  the  roiidy 
an.swer  — “ rich  men  make  the  law!”  Here 
is  the  secret  of  our  bloody  code  — of  the  per- 
\ersc  iiigemiity  by  w'hich  its  ahouiinations 
have  so  long  been  defended  — of  tlte  dogged 
obstinacy  with  whicli  all  attemi>ts  to  wash 
them  iiway  Inis  been  witltstood.  “ Who.so 
stealeth  a sheep,  let  liim  die  the  death,”  says 
the  statute  : could  so  monstrous  a law  liave 
heoii  enacted,  had  our  legislators  been  cliosen 
It}'  the  people  of  Eiiglaud  ? But  our  law- 
nnikcrs  hitherto  hav  e been  our  landlords.  By 
tlie  sale  of  his  sheep,  the  farmer  pays  his  rent ; 
by  the  rent  of  the  farmer,  the  luxury  of  the 
Member  is  upheld;  touch  one  link,  touch 
all.  Tlie  price  of  blood,  some  six  hundred 
vears  ago,  was  equal  to  forty  pounds  ot  our 
degenerate  coin.  In  process  of  time,  silver 
fell  in  the  market,  and  with  it  tlie  life  of  an 
Englisliman,  tw^onty-fold.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
moderate  in  all  things,  raised  the  sum  from 
£2  to  £.5,  Why  not  to  £.j()U  — why  not  to 
..£.3000?  In  point  of  moral  guilt,  is  not  he 
who  filches  a sliilling  as  erimiiiul  as  he  that 
filches  a million?  If  we  hang  for  example, 
the  lesser  crime  is  of  necessity  the  more  fre- 
quent, and  most  calls  for  repression.  Besides, 
it  is  tlie  poor  — they  who  most  require  pro- 
tective laws,  that  are  the  sufferers  by  petty 
plunder.  'I’here’s  the  rub.  “ Rich  men 
make  the  law.”  llicli  men  alone  suffer  by 
the  abstraction  of  large  sums — hence  the 
bloody  penalty.  But  the  remedy  is  nigh  at 
hand  — it  is  even  noxv  come.  The  bill, 
wliicli  gives  us  good  legislators,  insures  for 
us  good  hiws.  Men  impartially  cliosen  will 
jiifigD  impartially.  We  shall  no  more  have  one 
rule  fur  the  ricli  and  another  for  the  poor; 
nor  shall  we  any  longer  have  the  pain  ot  lis- 
tening to  the  defence,  in  the  high  Court  ot 
Parliiimeut,  of  iibsurditics  which  have  long 
been  condemned  by  sensible  men  in  every 
other  place  in  the  empire.  Reform  will  sa- 
tisfy the  yearnings  of  liumanity  as  amply  as 
the  hopes  of  patriotism. 
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OF  INDIRECl  MEANS  OF  PREVEN'l'ING  CRIMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.\  all  sciences,  there  are  some  branches  which 
have  been  cultivated  more  slowly  than  others, 
because  they  have  required  a longer  train  ol’ 
observations,  and  more  profound  reilection. 
Thus,  in  mathematics,  one  part  is  called 
transcendental,  or  sublime,  because,  so  to 
speak,  it  is  a new  science,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary science. 

The  same  distinction  miglit,  at  a certain 
point,  be  applied  to  legi.>lation.  Some  ac- 
tions are  hurtful : what  ought  to  he  done  to 
prevent  them  ? The  first  reply  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  all  the  world  is — Prohihil  auch 
artiuns  ; puttiiih  them.  This  method  of  com- 
bating oflences  is  the  most  simple,  and  the 
first  adopted;  and  every  other  method  of  at- 
taining the  same  end  is  a refinement  in  art, 
and,  so  to  speak,  its  transcendental  part. 

This  part  consists  in  providing  a train  of 
legislative  proceedings  for  the  prevention  of 
offences,  by  acting  principally  u])On  tlse  in- 
clinations of  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  them  from  evil,  and  impressing  on 
them  the  direction  most  useful  to  themselves 
and  others. 

The  first  method  of  combating  oflences,  by 
punishments,  constitutes  direct  legislation. 

The  second  method  of  combating  them, 
bn  means  whirh  prevent  them,  constitutes  \i  hat 
may  be  called  the  indirect  branch  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Thus  the  sovereign  aids  directli/  against 
offences,  when  he  prohibits  each  one  sepa- 
rately, under  pain  of  special  punishment;  lie 
acts  indirectly,  when  he  takes  precautions  to 
prevent  them. 

In  direct  legislation,  the  evil  is  attacked 
in  front : in  indirect  legislation,  it  is  attacked 
by  oblique  methods.  In  the  first  case,  the 
legislator  declares  open  war  with  the  enemy: 
he  hoists  his  signals,  he  pursues,  he  fights 
hand  to  hand  with  him,  and  mounts  his  bat- 
teries in  his  presence,  in  open  day.  In  the 
second  case,  he  does  not  announce  his  ne- 
signs  : he  opens  his  mines,  he  consults  his 
spies;  he  seeks  to  prevent  hostile  designs,  and 
to  keep  in  alliance  with  himselt  those  nho 
might  have  secret  intentions  hostile  to  hiin. 

Political  speculators  have  perceived  all  this; 
but  in  speaking  of  this  second  branch  of  legis- 
lation, they  have  not  clearly  expressed  their 
ideas:  the  former  has  long  since  been  le- 
duced  to  svstein ; the  second  has  ne\ei  been 
analvzed  : no  one  has  thought  of  treating  it 
methodically,  of  classifying  it, — in  a woid. 


of  considering  it  as  a whole.  It  is  still  a new 
subject. 

Writers  who  have  formed  political  ro- 
mances tolerate  direct  legislation  : it  is  the 
last  resource  to  which  they  ap[)ly,  and  of 
which  they  never  sjicak  with  a verv  lively 
interest.  Un  the  contrary,  when  they  speak 
of  the  means  of  preventing  ollences— ^of  ren- 
dering men  better  — of  improving  their  man- 
ners— their  imagination  kindles,  their  hopes 
hrighlen,  they  believe  that  they  are  about  to 
eifect  a great  work,  and  that  the  condition 
ot  the  hmnan  race  is  about  to  receive  a new 
form.  This  arises  from  the  habit  of  thinking 
every  thing  magnilieent  in  proportion  as  it 
is  imknoivn,  and  because  upon  such  vague 
subjects  the  imagination  has  greater  .scope 
than  upon  those  which  liave  long  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke  of  analysis.  Major  e 
loiif/incpto  reverenliu.  7'his  saying  is  equally 
ajiplicable  to  thoughts  and  persons.  A de- 
tailed c.xamination  will  reduce  all  these  un- 
defined hopes  to  their  just  dimensions  of  what 
is  possible  ; but  if  we  lose  some  fictitious 
treasures,  we  shall  he  well  imlemniiicd  by  as- 
certaining the  real  extent  of  our  rc.sources. 

In  order  clearly  to  ascertain  what  belongs 
to  these  two  l;ranclu;s,  it  is  neccssiry  to  lie- 
gin  by  forming  a just  idea  ot  direct  legis- 
lation. 

We  should  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

1.  To  determine  what  acts  ought  to  be 
considered  as  crimes. 

2.  To  describe  each  crime  ; as  murder, 
theft,  peculation,  &c. 

3.  'I’o  e.xhiliil  the  reasons  for  attributing 
to  these  acts  the  quality  of  crimes  — reasons 
which  ought  to  be  deduced  trom  a single 
principle,  and  consequently  which  should 
agree  among  themselves. 

4.  To  set  apart  a sufficient  punishment  for 

each  crime.  . 

;■).  To  exhibit  the  reasons  which  serve  to 

jusfifv  this  punishment. 

'I'li’is  penal  system,  if  it  were  the  best  pos- 
sible, would  be  defective  in  many  respects; 

1.  It  would  require  that  the  evil  had  ex- 
isted, before  the  remedy  could  be  ap|died. 
'Hie  remeily  consists  in  the  a[iplication  of 
punishment ; and  punishment  can  only-  be 
iriHicled  after  the  crime  is  committed.  Each 
fresh  instance  of  the  inlliction  of  punishment 
is  another  proof  ot  its  inefficiency,  and  al- 
lows a certain  degree  ot  danger  and  alarm  to 
subsist. 

2.  The  punishment  itself  is  an  evil,  al- 
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thoii"li  nere='=ary  for  tlie  pivventioii  of^  a 
evil.  Penal  .in -lii’.',  thrnnjrliom  ibc 
V,  hole  f.)iir-=e  < f ii>  op  'ration,  c.m  only  i e a 
train  of  t Viis  — eviU  in  the  threat'  ami  con- 
straint of  liie  law  — evils  in  the  luirsiiit  ot 
the  acctis.'d.  hefore  the  innocent  can  be  di'- 
tintriiished  troni  tiie  jt  iil'.y — e'ils  in  the  in- 
thction  of  jii(ii<'i;il  sentence' — evils  in  the 
itievit  ihle  eoM'C'i'.iences  winch  reverberate 
upon  ih.'  innocent. 

.3.  In  siiort.  ilie  penal  system  has  not  suf- 
ficient hold  tij>on  inanv  inischievoiis  nets  w hii  h 
cse.ipe  from  jn-tice  — sometimes  from  their 
t ■efpici.ev,  'Oiiu.'iimes  from  the  ftieility  with 
wiiicli  tiie . areeoneenled — sometimes  from  the 
dillieuitv  of  dc'iniiia  them  — sometimes  from 
u wroniT  direetion  in  pnblie  ojiinion,  whieh 
seieer,'  them.  Penal  law  can  only  act  within 
eerfaiii  limits,  ;nid  its  power  only  e.xtends  to 
palpahle  arts,  snsecjilihle  id  niaiiilest  proofs. 

'I'his  imperfeetion  of  tlie  [len  il  syst.'in  has 
indiieed  a search  afior  new  expedients  for 
snpiil  t in,i;  wliat  is  wantiii.s.''.  'J'hese  e.xpedients 
have  for  their  objeet  tlie  itrcveniion  r t'erimes, 
— sometimes  by  tal<ini(  away  even  the  knuw- 
/c'A/f  of  evil  — sometimes  hy  taking  tiway  the 
jurrer  or  the  tcill  to  do  evil. 

'i'lto  most  numerous  class  of  these  means 
is  connected  with  the  art  of  directing  the  iii- 
c'iiiiitions,  by  weakenitig  the  seductive  mo- 
tives which  excite  to  evil,  tind  by  fortifying 
tlie  tutelary  motives  wliicii  excite  to  good. 

fndireet  methods,  then,  are  those  which, 
without  having  the  characters  of  punishment, 
act  either  physically  or  morally  upon  tlic  man, 
ill  order  to  dispose  him  to  obe.v  the  laws — to 
remove  IVom  him  temptations  to  crimes,  and 
govern  liiiii  by  his  iiielinutioiis  and  his  know- 
ledge. 

'I'hcse  indirect  methods  have  not  only  great 
advantage  in  point  of  gentleness  ; tlicy  also 
often  sueeced  when  direct  methods  fail.  All 
modern  historians  have  remarked  how  miieh 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Calliolic  Chiireh 
have  lieen  diminished  since  the  estahlishmciit 
of  Protestantism.  What  popes  and  councils 
could  not  elK'ct  by  their  decrees,  a happy 
rivalry  has  dleeted  without  trouble:  tliey 
liavc  feared  to  give  occasion  of  scandal,  whieii 
should  become  a stibject  for  triumph  to  their 
< nemies.  lienee,  this  indireet  method,  the 
tree  competition  of  religions,  has  had  greater 
force  in  r,  sir.iiiiing  and  refoniiing  them,  than 
all  their  jiusitive  laws. 

A\  e may  take  another  example  from  poli- 
tical economy.  It  has  been  considered  de- 
eirahle  that  the  prices  of  mcrehandise.  and 
especially  tliat  the  interest  of  moiiev,  should 
be  low.  High  prices,  it  is  true,  are  only  an 
evil,  by  comparison  witli  the  good  of  which 
they  hinder  the  enjoyment ; but  such  as  it  is. 
there  has  been  a reason  for  seeking  to  diminish 
them.  In  wlnit  manner  has  it  been  att.nipt- 
cd . a multitude  ot  regulations  iia^'o  been  es- 


tablished— a fixed  rate — a legal  interest;  and 
what  has  happened?  The  icgnlatioiis  have 
been  elu  ed  — pimi-ihiiieiits  have  been  in. 
creased  — and  the  evil,  instead  of  being  diini- 
nished,  h.as  increased  also.  Tlicre  is  no  ciii- 
eacy  luit  in  an  uuhrtrl  method,  of  which  few 
goveriinieiiis  have  l.ad  the  wisdom  to  iiiahe 
use.  'J'o  leave  a free  course  for  the  compe- 
tition of  all  iiiercliaiits,  of  all  cupitalisis — to 
trust,  instead  of  making  war  upon  them — to 
a!!o\v  tlieiii  to  supplant  eaeli  otlu'r  — to  invite 
the  buyers  to  tlieinsel ves  by  tlie  most  advati- 
t igeoiis  oifers  : — sucli  is  the  method.  Free 
eoiii[jetilioii  is  equivalent  to  a reward  granted 
to  those  who  furnish  tlie  best  goods  at  tlie 
low  est  fiiiee.  It  offers  an  iimnediate  and  iia- 
tiiial  reward,  which  a crowd  of  rivals  (latter 
ihemselves  tliat  tliey  sliall  olit-ain,  and  a ;s 
wiili  greater  effeaey  than  a distant  [luiiish- 
nieni,  from  which  each  one  may  hope  to 
escape. 

Hefore  entering  upon  an  exliibition  of  these 
indirect  nietliods,  1 cuglit  to  aeknowled.i.  e 
tliat  the  manner  of  their  elassif cation  is  a 
little  arbitrary,  so  that  several  might  be  ranged 
under  diifeient  heads.  In  order  iinariably 
to  distingiiisli  them  from  each  other,  an  e.\- 
ceedingly  s'ubtle  and  fatiguing  iiietapli vsieal 
analysis  winild  he  required.  It  is  siinieiont 
for  the  objeet  in  view,  if  all  the  indirect  me- 
thods may  be  placed  iiiuier  one  or  other  of 
these  heads,  and  if  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislator be  awakened  to  the  principal  sources 
from  which  they  may  be  drawn. 

1 only  add  one  preliminary  remark,  lint  it 
is  an  e.ssontial  one.  In  the  variety  of  moa- 
surcs  about  to  be  exhibited,  tlicre  is  not  one 
that  can  be  recommended  as  suitable  to  each 
government  in  particular,  and  still  less  to  all 
in  general.  I'lic  special  advantage  of  each 
measure,  considered  liy  hself.  will  be  indi- 
cated under  its  title,  but  each  may  have  re- 
lative inconveiiienees,  whicli  it  is  impossi'nlc 
to  determine,  without  a knowledge  of  pai- 
tieular  eircumstanccs.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  well  understood,  that  the  object  in 
view  is,  not  to  propose  the  adoption  of  any 
given  mt'iLsnre,  hut  solely  to  c.xhibit  it  to  the 
view,  and  recommend  it  to  the  attention,  of 
those  who  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  lit  ness. 


CHAPTER  I. 

METHODS  or  TAKING  AWAY  THE  THYSICAL 
POWER  OP  INJURING. 

When  the  will,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
pow'er,  necessary  for  an  act  concur,  this  act 
is  necessarily  produced.  Inclination,  knoir- 
U-tUje,  poicer ; these,  then,  are  the  three  points 
to  which  the  infliieiiee  of  the  laws  may  be 
applied,  in  order  to  determine  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  'J'hese  tliree  words  contain  in 
abstract  the  sum  and  the  substance  oJ  every 
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thing  which  can  be  done  by  direct  or  in- 
direct legislation. 

1 begin  with  power,  because  the  means  of 
influence  in  this  respect  are  more  limited  and 
more  simple,  and  because,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  power  to  injure  is  taken  away, 
every  thing  is  done  — success  is  secure. 

Power  may  be  ilistinguislied  into  two  kinds: 

1.  Internal  power,  wbicli  depends  upon  ll;e 
intrinsic  faculties  of  the  individual:  ‘1.  E.r- 
tenial  power,  which  depends  upon  the  per- 
sons and  things  which  are  without  him,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  act.* 

As  to  intc-rnnl  power,  wir.ch  depends  upon 
the  t’iculties  of  the  individual,  it  is  scarceU 
possible  to  deprive  a man  of  this  advaiita  e’: 
the  power  of  doing  evil  is  ins  parable  from  ' 
tiie  power  of  doing  good.  fVlien  tlie  hands 
are  cut  o!f.  a man  can  hardly  steal ; but  ahso 
he  can  hardiv  work. 

Besid  cs,  these  pri\'ative  means  are  so  se- 
vere, that  they  can  only  be  employed  with 
regard  to  criminals  already  convicted.  Iin- 
pnsoninent  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
jusliiicd  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  pre\  ont 
an  apprehended  olfence.f  j 

There  are  some  ca.ses  in  whicli  the  power  j 
of  injuring  may  be  taken  away,  by  e.xcluding  I 
what  Tacitus  calls  irritamenta  mnlonim  — the  j 
subjects,  the  instruments  of  the  oiiVnce.  | 
Here  the  policy  of  the  legishitor  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a governess  : the  bars  <d'  iron 
for  the  windows,  the  guaids  around  the  lire, 
care  in  removing  all  sharp  and  dangerous  in- 
struments out  of  the  reach  of  llie  cliihlrcn, 
are  steps  of  the  same  kind  ; with  the  [irohi- 
bition  of  the  sale  and  fabrication  of  dies  for  j 
coining,  ol  poisonous  drugs,  of  concealed  arms,  j 
of  dice,  and  otlier  instruments  of  iirohibitcd  * 
games;  the  prohilntion  of  making  and  luiving 
snares  or  other  means  of  catching  game.  j 

Mahomet,  not  trusting  to  reason,  has  sought  j 
to  put  it  out  of  tiie  power  ot  men  to  misuse  ■, 
strong  lifiuors.  If  we  regard  tlie  climate  of  i 
hot  countries,  in  whicli  wine  produces  itiry  j 


* 1.  Rower  17?;  i/i/w.  ‘2.  Power  ah  r.vtra.  ^ | 
•f  Mutoliiiguam.  l)e  virginibus  puerisque.sed  j 
non  virginibus  puerisve  .sermo  c-st : ct  prietere;;  j 
aliemis  sermo  non  erubescit.  Dixi  adycr.^us  ! 
potC'^tatem  peccandi,  quam  ah  infra  nominavi, 
nullum  (lari  remedium.  En  vero  e.xceptionem 
circHimisio.  Ibic'tiir  non  apud  Judisos  solo-i 
fuisse  in  iisu.  lamam  igitur  iiwtituti  ratio  f 
Anne  adversus  venerem  soht:iriam  ? Ita  visum 
est,  nescio  cui  : credo  equidem  l obario.  In- 
geniosum  sane  fuisset  cxcogitam-  ntum  : siqiii- 
dem  line  modo.  ut  videtur,  procHvitas  saltern 
minuitur  si  non  facultas  tollitur.  .Adversus  (.ebi- 
litatcm  remedium,  st  rilesque  nuptia.s.  v itiuni  j 
iviagis  pcrniciosum  quam  qntc  multo  sunt  ouio- ^ 
siora  siquid.m  magisd  bilit.it.  et  iioino  sibi  sen  - . 
tier  pra?>ens.  Q lidni  hue  'pertiue  U .Tudcie  gen- 
ti.>.  s)>ecliita  I'a'cundit  is  ! sed  ue  ' ' itiuni  videtur  ; 
ncc  reniedium  rude  a'v.  m s.Tjiere:  fa--iliu>que  i 
credidcrim  bo-Utinos  atiribuisse  quam  aatiquos  ^ 
iiivciiisse. 


rather  than  stupidity,  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  Us  total  prohiliilion  is  more  gentle  than 
Us  permitted  use,  whieh  would  liave  produced 
ntiiiierous  ollences,  and  coiisequeiulv  iiuiiie- 
rotis  pnnishments. 

laxes  upon  spiritnons  liquors,  in  part,  ac- 
coiiiplish  the  same  end.  In  proportion  as  the 
I'l'iee  is  raided  aliove  the  reach  of  the  most 
niuneious  iduss,  the  means  ol  vieldiiig  to  in- 
temperauee  are  taken  from  iliem. 

Sumptuary  laws,  so  far  as  they  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  certain  tin ieles' which  aie 
the  ohje  ts  of  the  legislator's  jetdou-},  may 
he  referred  to  this  head.  It  is  this  wli'icli  has 
rendered  the  legislation  of  S))arta  so  faitious: 
the  precious  meltils  were  Imuished;  strati- 
gers  were  excluded;  voyages  were  not  per- 
mitted. 

.At  Geneva,  the  wearing  of  diamonds  was 
proliiliited,  and  the  number  of  horses  was 
limiteil.l 

Under  this  head  may  be  niemioncd  manv 
English  statutes  relative  to  the  sale  of  spi- 
rituous liquors:  their  open  exposure  to  stile 
is  prohibited;  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a li- 
cence w hich  costs  iiincii,  &c.  'J'he  piohihiiiou 
to  open  ceitain  places  of  aniuseiiieiil  on  the 
Siiiid  iy  belongs  to  this  lietid. 

To  the  same  liead  iiiiist  he  referred  iue:i- 
snres  for  the  destruction  of  liliels.  seditious 
writings,  and  obscene  ligures  exhibited  i;i 
the  streets,  and  for  preventing  their  printing 
and  pnldinition. 

'file  old  police  of  Paris  proliihited  servants 
from  carrying  not  only  swords,  but  also  canes 
and  sticks.  This  might  have  lieen  a simple 
distinction  of  rank — it  niiglit  liavc  been  as 
a means  of  security. 

When  one  class  of  the  people  is  oppro.ssed 
by  the  sovereign,  prudence  would  direct  that 
tliev  should  be  forbiddim  to  lieai’  anus.  1 lie 
greater  injury  becomes  a ju«lifymg  reason  for 
tlie  commission  ot  the  lesser. 

'file  Philistines  obliged  the  .lews  to  resort 
to  them,  whenever  they  wanted  to  sharpen 
their  luUdiets  and  saws.  In  China,  tlie  m.i- 
nufictiire  and  sale  of  arms  is  coiilined  to  ilic 
Chinese  'I’ai  tars. 

Bv  a statute  of  George  the  Tliird,  any  in- 
dividual is  forbidtien  to  have  more  than  lifty 
pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  in  his  hou.se; 
and  the  deal  rs  in  gunpowder  are  forbidden  to 
have  more  than  two  Inmdred  poimds  weight 
at  one  lime.  The  reason  assigned  is  tlie 

danger  of  explosions. 

In  the  statutes  relating  to  the  public  roads 
and  turnpikes,  the  immher  of  horses  to  lie 
used  ill  a carriage  is  limited  to  eight;  e.xccpt 
in  ease  of  the  removal  of  certain  articles,  and 
in  what  relates  to  the  public  service  <-cii- 
iiected  with  the  artillery  and  ammunition. 

Tiiese  ciistonvs  are  not  cuea  as  ir.odcis.  but 
o'.ily  to  show  uiuier  v-iiat  fia;.s  oi  laiss  t.  cy 
sliouid  be  ranged. 
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Ths  rPfi=on  assigned  is  the  preservation  of 
tin'  roads. 

If  the-c  nifas'ires,  and  others  like  them, 
h ive,  besides,  a politiral  object,  it  is  what  1 
do  not  iircfeiul  to  sa\-  ; but  it  is  certain,  that 
such  expedients  in  ly  bo.  employed  for  taking 
aw.iv  tin;  means  of  revolt,  or  diminishing  the 
facilities  for  smuggling. 

Among  the  exjiedients  which  may  bo  de- 
rived from  this  sourco.  1 know  of  none  more 
happy  nor  more -implc  than  tliat  which  is  em- 
ploved  in  England  for  rendering  tlie  stealing 
of  bank-notes  dilhcult,  when  it  is  intended 
to  scikI  them  by  tlie  post  ; they  may  he  cut 
into  two  parts,  and  each  |i  irt  s'ont  sepiirately. 
'i’iie  stealing  of  one  half  of  the  note  would 
he  useless  and  the  diliiculty  of  stealing  both 
parts,  th,'  one  after  tlio  otlier,  is  so  great, 
that  the  olleiici’  i-  almo-t  inijnissible. 

For  the  exercise  of  .-ome  professions,  proofs 
of  cajiacity  are  ret|uired.  There  are  others 
which  the  laws  render  incompatililc  with  each 
o'hei'.  In  England,  manv  ofTices  of  justice 
are  incoinpal  ihle  witli  the  condi*.  mti  of  an  at- 
torney: it  is  feared  lest  the  riy''*  hand  should 
secretly  woi'k  for  tiio  heiiefir  of  the  left.* 

Contractors  for  the  su])piv  of  provisions, 
kr.  for  the  navy,  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
i’arliamcnt.  'I'he  contractors  may  become 
ft  'liinpients,  and  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
tiie  I'arliamcnt  : it  would  not  he  proper  that 
they  sliould  he  members  of  it.  But  there  arc 
stmn  er  reasons  for  this  exclusion,  to  be 
dr.iwn  from  the  danger  of  increasing  minis- 
terial iniiuence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A.\oTHi:U  I.NUIIlECT  .METHOD MINDER  THE 

.V  I^ITSI  riux  Of  K.VOWI.EDOE  Wmcll  MAY 
liE  rendered  IN.IERIOLTS.f 

I oNi.v  mention  this  policy  to  proscribe  it; 
ii  has  fjfoduced  the  censorship  of  books ; it 
h:is  produced  the  inquisition  ; it  would  pro- 
rhice  llic  eternal  degradation  of  the  human 
race. 

1 intend  to  show — 1st,  That  the  diffusion 
<)1  knowledge  is  not  huvlful  upon  the  whole; 
crimes  of  rdinemei't  hrtig  less  hurtful  than 

* In  Austria,  a flayer  i.s  not  allowed  to  sell 
invar,  it  being  presmhed  tliat  if  tlie  a:iimal  had 
hfvn  wl'.nlt“-oni''.  it  would  not  have  come  to  his 
hands.  Police  of  Vienmi,  1/77-  A great 

nninher  ot  police  reguiations  may  be  referred  to 
this  licad. 

■f  Knowledge,  though  commonly  considered 
as  distinct  Irom  jiower,  is  really  a branch  of  it. 

I I IS  a branch  ot  jiower,  who.se  seat  is  in  the 
iiiirid.  Before  a man  can  perform  any  act,  he 
must  know  two  things  : the  motive'  for'doing  it, 
and  the  nicans  of  doing  it.  Thee  .wo  kinds  of 
kn  iw ledge  may  be  distinguish^,  into  thrt  of 
motives,  .ind  that  of  means  : the  first  constitutes 
*nclinauon,  the  second  constitutes  a part  of  power. 
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those  of  ignorance  : 2d,  That  the  most  ad- 
vantageous method  of  combating  the  evf. 
wliich  may  result  from  a certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  is  to  increase  its  quantity. 

I say  at  once,  that  the  diffusion  of  know, 
ledge  is  not  hurtful  upon  the  whole.  Som« 
writers  have  thought,  or  appeared  to  think, 
tliat  the  le.ss  men  knew,  the  better  they  would 
he ; that  the  les.s  they  knew,  the  fewer  ob- 
jects Mould  they  he  acquainted  with,  a.s  ino- 
livcs  to,  or  instruments  fordoing  evil.  'I'lixi 
fanatics  have  held  this  opinion,  would  not  0^ 
surprising,  seeing  there  is  a natural  and  con- 
stant rivalry  between  the  knowledge  of  useful 
and  intelligible  things,  and  the  knc-vvledgeof 
I things  imaginary,  useless,  and  uniii. t. cgibla. 
j But  this  style  of  thinking,  with  respect  to 
I the  danger  of  knowledge,  is  sufficiently  com- 
mon among  the  mass  of  mankind.  They  speak 
with  regret  of  the  golden  age  — of  tlie  age 
I wlien  notliing  was  known.  In  order  to  ex- 
I hiliit  the  mistake  upon  which  this  manner  of 
thinking  is  founded,  a more  precise  method 
of  estimating  the  evil  of  an  otieiico,  than  has 
hitherto  been  employed,  is  required. 

That  the  crimes  of  refinement  have  been 
considered  more  hateful  than  the  crimes  of 
ignorance,  is  not  surpri.sing.  In  judging  of 
the  graiuleur  of  ofTonces,  the  principle  of  an- 
tipathy has  been  more  followed  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility:  antipathy  looks  more  at  the 
apparent  degradation  of  character  indicated 
by  the  olTeiice,  than  at  any  other  circumstance. 
I'his,  in  the  eyes  of  passion,  is  the  salient 
point  in  every  action ; in  comparison  with 
which,  the  strict  examinatioa  required  by  the 
principle  of  utility  will  always  appear  cold. 
Now,  the  greater  the  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment indicated  by  a crime,  the  greater  the 
reflection  exhibited  on  the  part  of  its  author, 
the  greater  the  depravation  of  moral  disposi- 
tions indicated  also:  hut  the  evil  of  a crime, 
the  only  object,  according  to  the  principle  of 
utility,  is  not  solely  determined  by  the  de- 
pravity of  character  exhibited  — it  depends 
immediately  upon  the  sulTerings  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  aftected  by  the  crime,  and  the 
alarm  which  results  from  it  to  society  in  ge- 
neral ; and  into  this  sum  of  evil,  the  depra- 
vity wliich  the  criminal  has  manifested,  enters 
as  an  aggravation,  but  not  as  an  essential 
circumstance. 

I'hc  greatest  crimes  are  those  for  which  the 
slightest  degree  of  knowledge  is  sufficient ; 
the  most  ignorant  individual  always  knows 
how  to  commit  them. 

Inundation  is  a greater  crime  than  incen- 
diarism, incendiarism  greater  than  murder, 
murtlor  than  robbery,  robbery  than  cheating. 
This  might  he  demonstrated  by  an  arithme- 
tical process,  by  an  inventory  ot  the  items  of 
evil  on  both  sides,  by  a comparison  of  the 
extent  of  evil  done  to  each  person  injured, 
and  by  the  number  of  persons  who  would  ha 
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enveloped  in  such  evil.  But  how  much  know- 
edge  must  be  possessed,  that  an  individual 
may  be  qualified  to  commit  such  acts  ? The 
most  atrocious  of  all  only  requires  u degree 
of  information  which  is  found  among  the 
most  barbarous  and  savage  of  men. 

Rape  is  worse  than  seduction  or  adultery; 
but  rape  is  more  frequent  in  times  of  igno- 
rance ; seduction  and  adultery  in  times  of 
civilization. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  has  not 
augmented  the  number  of  crimes,  nor  even  the 
facility  of  committing  them  : it  has  only  di- 
versified tlie  means  of  their  accomplishment. 
And  how  has  it  diversified  them  ? by  gradually 
substituting  those  which  are  less  hurtful. 

Is  a new  method  of  cheating  invented?  the 
inventor  profits  for  a time  by  his  discovery; 
but  soon  his  secret  is  discovered,  and  we  are 
upon  our  guard.  He  must  then  have  recourse 
to  a new  method,  which,  like  the  first,  will 
last  only  for  a time,  and  pass  away.  All  this 
time  it  is  only  cheating,  which  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  theft,  which  itself  is  a less  evil 
than  highway  robliery.*  For  \ihat  reason  ? 
The  confidence  of  every  one  in  his  own  pru- 
dence, in  his  own  sagacity,  hinders  him  from 
being  alarmed  so  much  by  a ca.se  of  cheating 
as  by  a robbery. 

Let  us,  however,  acknowledge  that  tlie 
wicked  abuse  every  thing,  — that  the  more 
they  know,  the  greater  will  he  their  means 
of  doing  evil  : what  follows  ? 

If  tlie  good  and  the  wicked  compose  two 
distinct  races,  as  those  of  the  black.s  and  the 
whites,  the  one  might  be  enlightened  whilst 
the  other  was  held  in  ignorance.  But  since 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them,  and  since 
good  and  evil  are  so  frequently  mingled  in  the 
same  individuals,  one  law  must  be  established 
for  all : general  illumination  or  general  blind- 
ness ; there  is  no  medium. 

'I’lie  remedy  s|nings  out  of  the  evil  itself. 
Knowledge  confers  no  advantage  upon  the 
wicked,  except  they  exclusively  possess  it ; 
a snare,  when  recognised,  is  no  longer  a 
snare.  The  most  ignorant  nations  have  known 
how  to  poison  the  points  ot  their  arrows  ; but 
it  i.sonlv  those  nation.s  which  are  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  which  are  acquainted  with  all 
poisons,  and  can  oppose  antidotes  to  each. 


• I always  suppose  that  the  damage  of  the 
crime  is  the  same : for,  in  one  ]>oint  of  view, 
cheating  may  prove  worse  ; since  a gruUcr  sum 
may  be  obtained  by  fraud  than  by  highway 
robbery.  For  proof  of  the  siqieriority  of  moilern 
manners  over  those  of  ancient  times,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Hunter’s  Essay  on  Population  : 
for'  proof  of  their  su];eriority  over  the  (.ot  iic 
ages,  to  Voltaire’s  General  J Hstory.  Robertson  .s 
linro<Uiction  to  Charles  V.,  Barrington  s (Obser- 
vations on  the  Knglisb  Statutes,  and  f " 

tise  of  Le  Clievalicr  de  Ghastellcux  on  I obhc 
Ha))pincss — a work  well  designed,  but  inditlcr- 
tntly  executed. 


All  men  are  qualified  to  commit  crimes:  it 
IS  only  the  cnliglilciied  who  are  qualified  to 
traiiie  laws  for  their  prevention.  The  loss 
instructed  a man  is,  the  more  is  he  led  to 
separate^  his  interests  from  those  of  his  fel- 
lows.  'Hic  more  enlightened  he  is,  the  more 
distinctly  vyill  he  perceive  the  union  of  his 
personal  with  the  general  interest. 

Examine  the  history  of  past  times : the 
most  barbarous  ages  will  present  an  assemblage 
of  all  crimes,  and  even  crimes  of  cheating, 
as  well  as  those  of  violence.  'I'lie  grossness 
given  to  some  vices  docs  not  c.xcliide  a single 
one.  At  what  period  were  false  titles  ami 
false  dotations  most  multiplied?  When  the 
clergy  alone  knew  how  to  read — when,  from 
the  superiority  of  their  knowledge,  tlicy  re- 
garded other  men  nearly  as  we  regard  horses, 
whieh  we  could  no  longer  render  submissive 
to  the  bit  and  the  bridle,  if  their  intellectual 
faculties  were  augmented.  Why,  at  the  same 
time,  had  they  recourse  to  judicial  duels,  to 
proofs  by  fire  and  water,  to  all  those  species 
of  trials  wliich  they  called  of  God  ? 

It  ^vas  because,  in  the  infancy  of  reason,  they 
had  no  princi[)les  iqioii  whicli  to  discern  be- 
tween true  and  false  testimony. 

Compare  the  effects  produced  under  those 
governments  wliich  have  restrained  tlic  pub- 
lication of  thought,  and  those  which  have 
allowed  it  a free  course.  You  have,  on  the 
one  side,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  ; you  have, 
oil  the  other  side,  England,  Ilolland,  and 
Northern  America.  Where  are  tlie  most  ci- 
vilized manners  and  tlie  greatest  happiness? 
where  are  the  most  crimes  committed?  where 
is  society  most  gentle  and  most  secure  ? 

Tliose  institutions  Iiave  been  too  mueh 
eelehiated,  in  which  their  lioads  have  mono- 
polized all  knowledge.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
jiriesthood  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  caste  of  tlie 
Brauiins  in  Indostan,  tlic  societies  ot  the 
.lesiiits  ill  Paraguay.  Upon  these  institutions 
it  is  proper  to  make  two  observations:  tlic 
first,  that  if  their  conduct  have  merited  eu- 
logiiiin,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  interest  ot 
tliose  who  have  invented  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, not  with  respect  to  the  interest 
of  those  who  have  heen  subject  to  tlieni.  It 
mav  he  admitted  that  the  people  liave  hern 
tranquil  and  docile  under  these  tlicocraeies  : 
have  lliev  been  happy  ? 'J  his  eamiot  he  be- 
lieved, if  it  be  admitted  that  abject  servitude, 
vain  terrors,  useless  obligations  and  mortifi- 
c.atioiis,  painful  privations  ami  gloomy  opi- 
nions, are  obstacles  to  happiness. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  they  Imvc 
less  completely  obtained  their  design  m main- 
taining natural  ignorance  tlian  in  s|ireadmg 
|)i'ciudiecs  and  propagating  errors.  1 lie  chiefs 
tlieinsolv'cs  liavc  alway.s  finished  by  beconiiiig 
the  victims  of  tliis  narrow  and  pusillanimous 
poliev.  Nations  which  have  been  retained  in 
a state  of  constant  inferiority  by  institutions 
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wliirli  wore  opposeri  to  all  kimU  of  pro/rp'S, 
I):tvp  at  iKM'ome  rlie  prey  of  other  iia- 

who  liiiee  ohlaiiied  a comp  irarive  sii- 
j)  •fiorii  V.  TliC'C  iiaticjiis,  become  old  in  ih.  ir 
intince’  iimler  tutors  who  proiouoed  their 
imbecility  in  order  more  easily  to  poverii 
thi;  ii,  have  always  olfered  an  easy  coiH|  iest, 
and,  once  snbpieated,  havi*  known  no  change 
blit  in  the  cidonr  ol  their  clni  ns. 

Lnt  it  nnv  b(t  said,  there  is  no  fjiiestion 
amoti"  ns  of  |.  adin;t  in.’ii  btiek  to  ignorance  : 
all  covernmenis  feel  the  necessity  of  illinni- 
naii(n).  U’liat  excites  their  fears,  is  the  li- 
In-rt  V cl’  the  iire-'s.  'I'hey  tire  not  opposed  to 
the  pnblicatioii  of  books  ol  science  ; l)iit  have 
fiiev  not  teason  to  ftppose  the  piibb.ciition  of 
iiiiiiioral  iin.l  sediliotis  writin;ts,  with  reptrd 
to  which  thets  's  no  lon.uer  any  opportiinity 
of  pn  vent  ini'  tia  i"  mischief,  wheti  one.-  they 
are  issued  ? 'J'o  p.n 'sli  a ;ruil!y  author  iiiiiy 
jnevent  the  g'dlt  of  those  wlto  may 
he  tempted  to  imittite  hl-t  • but  to  [irevent, 
by  the  it)s| itiitioti  of  a eeru  'f  siii[).  the  publi- 
cation of  et  il  Ifooks,  is  to  siv|>  the  poison  at 
its  source. 


’ only  one  conrse  of  safety  for  liim  : it  is  to 
I proscribe  till  init  ordinary  idoiis — to  pass  !n» 
i blastiiicr  scythe  over  every  thinit  which  rises 
i above  the  ordinary  level.  He  risks  nothing 
I by  prohibition;  he  risks  every  tliimt  by  per- 
mission: by  ilotibt  be  does  not  siilfer ; it  is 
tfiilii  wliieli  is  stifled. 

If  it  had  depended  upon  men  invested  with 
antlioriiy  to  regulate  the  pru,"-ress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  where  should  we  mtw  have  been’ 
Heligioii,  legislation,  nattiral  philosophy,  mo- 
rals. would  still  be  all  in  daikiiess. 

'I'he  proof  of  these  well-known  facts  need 
not  liere  be  repeated. 

'I'he  true  censorship  is  that  of  an  enlight- 
ened public,  whicli  will  brand  datigeroiis  and 
false  opinions,  and  will  encourage  useful  dis- 
coveries. The  boldness  of  a liltel  in  a free 
coiintry  will  not  save  it  from  ge.neral  con- 
tempt ; but,  by  a eontradictioii  easily  to  he 
e.xplaiiied,  the  iiidul.eiiee  of  the  public  in  tins 
respect  is  proportioned  always  to  the  rigour 
of  the  govenimeiit. 


Tlie  lilK'ity  of  the  press  has  its  inconve- 
niences, hut  tlie  evil  xvtiich  may  result  from 
it  is  nor  to  be  cinnpared  with  the  evil  of  the 
censorship. 

Where  shall  that  rare  genius,  lhat  superior 
intelligmice,  that  mortal  accessible  toalltrulii 
iitid  iiiaeeessihle  to  till  [tassions,  bo  found,  to 
whom  to  confide  this  right  of  supreme  diida- 
tion  over  all  the  proiluetions  of  the  human 
mind  ? Wmild  a Locke,  or  a I..eil)nitz,  or  a 
Newton,  have  had  the  piesmnption  to  un- 
dertake it?  And  wliat  is  tliis  power  that 
you  are  obliged  to  conlide  to  ordinary  men? 

It  is  a power  which,  by  a singular  necessity, 
collects  fogetber  in  its  exercise  till  the  causes 
of  prevarication,  and  all  the  characters  of 
iniquity.  \\'ho  is  the  censor?  He  is  an  in- 
terested judge — a sole,  an  arbitrary  judge, 
who  carries  on  a clandestine  jirocess,  con- 
demns withotit  hearing,  and  decides  without 
a[)peal.  .Secresy.  the  greatest  of  all  its  abuses, 
is  essential  to  a censorship:  [uiblifly  to  plead 
the  cause  of  any  book  would  be  to  jHiblisli  it, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  were  fit  for 
jmhlieation. 

Whilst  as  to  the  evil  which  may  result 
from  it.  it  is  impossilde  to  estimate  it,  siiu*e 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  arrests.  It 
is  nothing  le.ss  than  the  danger  of  arresting 
the  progress  ot  the  human  mind  in  ovorv 
career.  Every  interesting  and  new’  truth 
must  have  many  enemies,  because  it  is  iiito- 
.csting  and  new.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that 
the  censor  will  belong  to  that  infinitely  small 
number  who  rise  above  established  ’ preju-  ' 
dices?  were  be  to  possess  this  elevation  of 
mind,  would  lie  possess  boldness  siiflieieiit  to 
compromise  himself  by  discoveries  of  wbieii 
be  would  not  possess  tlie  glory  ? Tliere  is 
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WTI.I.  TO  CO.'IMIT  OFFENCES. 

We  have  seen  that  legislation  can  only  ope- 
rate by  inriiieneing  the  pow'er,  the  knowledge, 
the  will ; we  liave  siioken  of  the  indirect 
means  of  taking  away  the  power  of  injury  : 
we  have  seen  that  the  policy  wbicb  wocld 
prevent  men  from  acquiring  information  wosiid 
bo  more  hurtful  than  advantageous.  All  other 
indirect  means  wbieli  can  be  employed  niu^; 
tlierefore  have  reference  to  the  direction  of 
ibcir  inclinations ; to  the  putting  in  praetiee 
the  rules  of  a logic  too  little  understood  at 
present  — the  loi/ic  of  the  trill — a logie  which 
often  appears  in  opposition  to  the  logic  of 
iiiiilerstrtii(liii(i,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed 
by  the  poet  — - 

“ \’’i(leo  meliora, 

Proboque,  et  deteriora  sequor.” 

'Flic  methods  we  arc  about  to  jiresent  are  of 
a nature  to  make  this  internal  discord  in  many 
cases  to  cease  ; to  diminish  this  contrariety 
among  motives,  wbicii  often  exists  only  from 
the  uiiskilfulness  of  tlie  legislator  — from  an 
opposition  wliieli  be  lias  himself  created  be- 
tween the  natural  and  political  sanctions  - - 
between  the  moral  and  religious  sanctions.  If 
be  could  make  all  tlicse  powers  concur  towards 
the  same  end,  all  the  faculties  ot  the  man 
would  be  in  harmony,  and  the  inclination  to 
injure  would  no  lotiger  exist.  In  those  cases 
in  wliieli  this  object  cannot  be  attaiiiod,  it  is 
proper  that  the  power  of  the  tutelary  motives 
should  be  made  to  exceed  that  of  the  seduc- 
tive motives. 

I shall  [iropose  the  indirect  methods  by 
wliioh  the  will  imiy  be  influenced  in  the  form 
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of  political  or  moral  prohleins,  and  1 sliall 
show  their  solution  hy  dilferent  examiiles: 

Problem  1st.  To  divert  the  course  <)t  daii- 
perous  desires,  and  direct  the  inclination  to- 
wards those  amusements  wliicli  are  most  con- 
formed to  the  public  interest. 

'Id.  'I  o make  such  ai  rani'ements,  that  a 
given  desire  may  be  satisfied  without  preju- 
dice. or  with  the  least  possible  prejudice. 

3rf,  To  avoid  furnishing  cm  oui-agomcnts 
to  ci’imes. 

4t/(,  To  augment  the  responsibility  of  in- 
dividuals, in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  temptation. 

bflt.  To  diminish  their  sensibility  with  re- 
gard to  temptation. 

6t/(,  To  strengthen  the  impression  of  pu- 
nishments upon  the  imagination. 

~th.  To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the 
commission  of  crimes. 

8t/(.  To  prevent  crimes,  by  giving  to  many 
persons  an  immediate  interest  in  preventing 
them. 

^Lh.  To  facilitate  the  means  of  recognising 
and  finding  individtinls. 

Uk/(.  To  increase  the  diiriculty  of  escape 
to  dclinfjuenfs. 

II//1,  'J'o  diminish  the  uncertainty  of  pro- 
cedure and  puin^hmcnts. 

I'lth.  To  i)rohibit  accessory  oiTenccs,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  principals. 

After  these  means,  whose  ol)ject  is  special, 
wc  shall  point  out  others  of  a more  general 
nature,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  benevolence 
and  honour,  the  cm[)loymcnt  of  the  motive 
of  religion,  and  the  use  which  m iy  he  made 
of  the  power  of  instruction  and  cduc<ition. 
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To  divert  the  course  of  Donr/erous  Desires,  and 
direct  the  iuclinution  towords  those  lunusc- 
ments  ivhich  are  most  conformed  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  object  of  direct  legislation  is  to  combat 
pernicious  desires,  by  prohibitions  and  pu- 
nishments directed  against  the  hurtful  acts 
to  whi(‘h  those  desires  may  give  birth.  1 he 
object  of  indirect  legislation  is  to  cmintei'- 
mine  their  iiniuence,  I'y  augmenting  the  force 
of  the  less  dangerous  de-ires  which  may  enter 
into  competition  with  them. 

'I'here  are  two  objects  to  be  considered  : — 
Vhat  are  the  desires  which  it  would  be  de- 
siralile  to  weaken  ? Ey  what  means  may  "C 
attain  this  end  ? 

Pernicious  de-ircs  may  arise  from  three 

sources: l.sf,  The  malevolent  passions;  '2d, 

The  fondness  for  inebriating  liipiors  ; 3</,  The 
love  of  idleness. 

'I'he  metj,„d-;  of  dimitiishmg  Miem  may  be 
ledueed  to  linee  head.s  : — 1.  1 he  eucouiaging 
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kindly  feelings;  '2.  The  favouring  the  con- 
sumption of  non-inebria.:ing  lignors,  in  pre- 
ftieme  to  tho.se  which  intoxicate;  3 The 
avoidance  of  forcing  men  into  a stale  of 
Hlloness, 


.^ome  persons  may  be  astonished  that  the 
catah'gneot  the  sources  of  vicioiisinclinatnms 
IS  so  limited;  but  they  must  be  made  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  human  heart  there  is  no  pas- 
sion abso’uely  bad  : there  is  no  one  which  does 
not  need  direc.ion  — there  is  no  one  whicli 
ought  to  be  (X'slroycd.  It  is  said,  that  when 
the  angel  Gabriel  picparcd  the  prophet  Ma- 
homet tor  his  mission,  he  took  out  of  his  heart 
a black  spot  which  contained  the  seed  of  evil. 
L niiappiiy  this  operation  is  not  practic;dde  in 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  men.  'I'he  seeds  of 
good  and  evil  are  inseparalely  mixed  : incli- 
nations are  governed  by  motives.  But  mo- 
tives are  constituted  by  pains  and  pleisures; 
by  all  pains  to  be  avoided,  by  all  jilcasures  to 
be  pursued.  Hence  all  tlie.se  motives  may 
produce  all  .sorts  of  eliects,  from  the  be.st  to 
' the  worst. 


j They  are  trees,  wliich  bear  excellent  fruits, 

I or  fioisons.  aci'ording  to  the  aspect  in  which 
i they  are  found,  according  to  the  culture  of 
' the  gardener,  and  even  according  to  the  wind 
I which  prevails,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
1 day.  The  most  pure  henevoleiice,  too  con- 
I lined  ill  its  object,  or  mistaking  its  means, 
will  be  productive  of  crimes  ; selfish  alfec- 
tions,  though  they  may  occasionally  become 
hurtful,  are  constantly  most  necessary;  and 
not  withstanding  their  deformity,  the  malevo- 
lent passions  are  ;ilwa\  s at  least  useful  ~ as 
means  of  defence,  as  securities  against  the  in- 
vasions of  per.sonal  interest.  No  one  stfection 
of  the  human  heart  ought  therefore  to  be  era- 
dicated, since  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
ai't  its  part  in  the  system  of  utility.  All  that 
is  reijitired.  is  to  work  upon  these  inclinations 
accor.  ing  to  the  direction  which  they  take, 
and  the  elfecls  which  can  be  foreseen.  It 
niav  he  possible  also  to  establish  a usetul  ba- 
lance among  them,  by  fortifying  tho.se  which 
are  usuallv  weak,  and  weakening  those  wiiich 
are  too  strong.  It  is  thus  that  a farmer  di- 
rects tlie  course  of  the  waters,  that  he  may 
I not  impoverish  his  meadows,  and  picvents 
their  iniindalion  by  dikes.  I he  art  of  con- 
structing I'vkes  consists  in  not  directly  0[>- 
posiiig  the  violence  of  the  current,  wiiich 
would  carry  aw  ly  every  obstacle  iilaced  di- 
rcctlv  in  its  front. 

'I'iic  desire  for  intoxicating  lirpiors  is.  pro- 
perl v speaking,  the  only  one  which  can  be 
extirpated  without  producing  any  evil,  since 
the  irasi'ible  passions,  as  1 I ave  sa:d.  are  a 
necossarv  stimulant  in  the  c;iscs  in  wiiich  in- 
dividuals have  to  protect  themselves  from  in- 
j ui'ies,  and  to  repel  t he  a t taeksot  t heii  enemies. 
'I’he  love  of  repose  is  not  hurt  tul  in  its  If ; in- 
dolence is,  however,  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  i( 
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favours  the  ascendancy  of  evil  passions.  At 
all  times,  these  tliree  desires  may  be  consi- 
dered as  refiuirin,!,'  to  be  equally  resisted.  It 
need  scarcely  be  dreaded,  lest  we  should  be 
TOO  successful  in  overcoming  the  inclination 
to  idleness,  or  that  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  vindictive  [lassions  below  the  point 
of  their  utility. 

The  first  expedient,  I have  said,  consists 
in  encouruijiiitj  iiinoceitt  ctniiisou  1 his  is 

one  branch  ot  the  very  complicated  but  unde- 
fined scieinre  which  consists  in  advancing  civi- 
ii/,afion.  'I’lic  state  of  barbarism  dilfcrs  from 
that  of  ci vili/.ation  by  two  cliaracteristics  : — 
1.  llv  the  force  of  the  /iy/.slvTi/c  appetites  ; 2. 
]{y  tile  small  number  of  objects  of  enjoyment 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  concupiscihle 
appetites.* 

The  occupations  of  a savage,  when  lie  has  pro- 
cured the  necessaries  tor  his  physical  wants  — 
the  only  wants  he  knows  — are  soon  described : 
the  pursuit  of  vengeamre  — the  pleasures  of 
into.xication,  if  he  possess  the  means  — sleep, 
or  the  most  complete  indolence;  tliesc  are  all 
his  resources.  Each  of  liis  inclinations  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  developcment  and  action  of 
every  other:  resentment  finds  easy  access  to 
an  empty  mind;  idleness  is  the  door  of  drun- 
kenness, and  drunkenness  produces  quarrels 
which  nourish  and  multiply  quarrels.  The 
pleasures  of  love  not  being  complicated  by 
the  sentimental  refinements  which  embellish 
and  strengthen  them,  do  not  occu[)y  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  life  of  the  savage,  and  do 
not  go  far  in  filling  up  the  intervals  of  his 
laliours. 

Under  a regular  government,  the  necessity 
of  revenge  is  suppressed  by  leg.il  protection, 
and  the  pleasure  of  giving  way  to  it  is  re- 
pressed by  fear  of  punishment.  'I'lie  power 
of  indolence  is  weakened,  but  the  love  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  not  diminished.  A na- 
tion of  savages,  and  a nation  of  hunters,  are 
convertible  terms.  The  life  of  a hunter  oilers 
long  intervals  of  leisure,  as  well  as  that  of 
a fisherman,  provided  they  understand  the 
means  of  preserving  the  species  of  food  which 
tlicy  obtain.  Hut  in  a civilized  state,  the 
mass  of  the  community  is  composed  of  la- 
bourers and  artisans,  who  have  no  more  lei- 
sure than  is  required  for  relaxation  and  sleep. 
'I’lip  misfortune  is,  that  the  passion  for  strong 
drinks  may  be  gratified  in  tlic  midst  of  a life 
ot  labour,  and  they  may  be  taken  during  the 
hours  set  apart  for  repose.  Poverty  restrains 
it  among  the  inferior  classes;  but  artisans, 
whose  labour  is  better  paid  for,  mav  make 
great  sacrifices  to  this  fatal  desire ; and  the 
richer  classes  may  devote  to  it  all  their  time. 
Hence  we  sec  that,  in  the  rude  ages,  the  su- 

•  This  distinction  of  the  schoolmen  is  suffi- 
ciently complete : to  the  first  class  belong  the 
pleasures  of  malevolence;  to  the  second,  all  other 
pleasures. 


perior  classes  have  divided  their  life  between 

war  — the  chase,  which  is  the  image  of  war 

the  animal  functions,  and  long  repasts,  of 
which  drunkenness  was  the  chief  attraction. 
The  detail  of  such  scenes  formed  the  whole 
history  of  a great  proprietor,  of  a grand  feudal 
Haron,  in  the  Gothic  ages.  The  privilege  of 
this  noble  warrior,  of  this  noble  hunter,  seems 
to  have  been  to  prolong,  in  a more  civilized 
society,  the  occupations  and  the  character  of 
the  savage. 

This  being  the  case,  every  innocent  amuse- 
ment that  the  human  heart  can  invent  is  u.-c- 
ful  under  a double  point  of  view  : — l.sg.  For 
the  pleasure  itself,  which  results  from  it  ; '2il, 
h’rom  its  tendency  to  weaken  the  dang,  rous 
inclinations  which  man  derives  from  lii>  na- 
ture. And  when  I speak  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments, 1 mean  all  those  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  hurtful.  Their  introduction  be- 
ing favourable  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  encourage 
them,  or,  at  lea.st,  not  to  opjiose  any  obstacle 
to  them.  1 shall  mention  the  sources  of  ^ome, 
commencing  with  those  which  are  regarded 
as  most  gross,  and  proceeding  to  those  which 
are  considered  as  more  refined  : — 

1.  Theintroduction  of  a variety  of  aliments, 
and  the  improvement  of  horticulture  applied 
to  the  production  of  nutritive  vegetables. 

2.  'I'lie  introduction  of  non-intoxicating 
liquors,  of  which  coffee  and  tea  are  he  prin- 
cipal.  These  two  articles,  M'hich  some  su- 
perficial minds  would  be  surprised  to  find 
occupying  a place  in  a catalogue  of  moral 
objects,  are  so  much  the  more  useful,  since 
they  come  in  direct  competition  with  iiito.xi- 
cating  liquors. f 

15.  The  improvement  of  every  thing  whici’ 
constitutes  elegance,  whether  of  dress  or  fur- 
niture, the  emljellishment  of  gardens,  itc. 

4.  The  invention  of  games  for  passing  the 
time,  whether  athletic  or  sedentary,  among 
which  the  game  of  chess  holds  a distingui.-iied 
rank:  I exclude  only  games  of  chance.  These 
tranquil  games  have  brought  the  sexes  more 
nearly  upon  an  equality,  and  have  diminished 
ennui,  the  peculiar  malady  of  the  human  race, 
and  especially  of  the  opulent  and  the  aged. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  music. 

0.  I'licatres,  assemblies,  and  public  amuse- 
ments.if 

-j-  The  celebrated  Hogarth  painted  two  pic- 
tures, called  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Street.  In 
the  first,  every  thing  breathes  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
health  ; in  the  second,  of  misery  and  disease. 
This  admirable  artist  wished  to  instruct  by  his 
pencil,  and  had  reflected  more  upon  morals  than 
many  who  give  themselves  out  as  professors  of 
this  science. 

* " I have  heard  M.  d’Argenson  say,  that 
when  he  was  lieutenant  of  jwlice,  there  were 
more  irregularities  and  debaucheries  committed 
in  Paris  during  the  Easter  fortnight,  when  the 
theatres  were  shut,  than  during  the  four  months 
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7,  The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature. 

When  we  consider  these  different  sources 
of  enjoyment,  as  opposed  to  the  necessary 
means  of  providing  subsistence,  they  are 
called  objects  of  luxury  : if  their  tendency  be 
such  as  has  been  suggested,  how  singular  so- 
ever it  may  appear,  luxury  is  rather  a source 
of  virtue  than  of  vice. 

This  branch  of  policy  has  not  been  entirely 
neglected,  but  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a 
political,  rather  than  in  a moral  view.  Tlie 
object  has  rather  been,  to  render  the  people 
tranquil  and  submissive  to  government,  than 
to  render  the  citizens  more  united  among 
themselves,  more  happy,  more  industrious, 
more  honest. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  attention  among  the  Ho- 
mans. It  was  not  merely  a method  of  con- 
ciliating the  alfections  of  the  people,  but  also 
of  diverting  their  attention  from  public  af- 
fairs. The  saying  of  Pylades  to  Augustus  is 
well  known. 

Cromwell,  whose  ascetic  principles  did  not 
allow  him  to  use  this  resource,  had  no  other 
means  of  occupying  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, than  engaging  the  nation  in  foreign 
wars. 
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an  assimilation  to  these  rival  strangers, 
lliese  passions  no  longer  recognised  their 
object  when  the  visible  marks  of  distinction 
weie  effaced.  By  taking  away  that  exterior 
which  distinguished  them,  he  took  away 
from  them,  so  to  speak,  the  pretext  and  ali- 
ment of  these  hateful  rivalries.  He  asso- 
ciated them  with  the  great  republic  of  Europe 
and  he  gained  every  thing  for  them  by  this 
association. 

'I’lie  rigid  compulsory  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  in  Scotland,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  England,  is  a violation  of 
this  policy,  which  has  no  foundation  in  the 
Gospels,  and  is  even  contrary  to  many  texts 
and  positive  exam|)les. 

Happy  the  people  who,  rising  above  brutal 
and  gross  vices,  study  elegance  of  manners, 
the  pleasures  of  society,  the  embellishments 
of  their  places  of  resort,  the  fine  arts,  the 
sciences,  public  amusements,  and  exercises  of 
mind.  The  religions  which  inspire  sadness — 
the  governments  which  render  men  mistrust- 
ful, and  separate  them  one  from  another, 
contain  the  germs  of  the  greatest  vices  and 
of  the  most  hurtful  passions. 
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At  Venice,  a government  jealous  to  ex- 
cess of  its  authority,  showed  the  greatest  in- 
dulgence to  pleasures. 

The  processions  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals of  Catholic  countries  jiartly  accomplished 
the  same  object  as  the  games  of  the  circus. 

All  these  institutions  have  been  considered 
by  political  writers  as  so  many  means  of  sof- 
tening the  yoke  of  power — of  turning  the 
minds  of  men  towards  agreeable  objects,  and 
pri'venting  tlieiii  from  occu[)ying  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  government.  This  effect, 
without  having  been  the  object  of  their  es- 
tablishment, has  caused  them  to  obtain  more 
fiivour  when  they  have  been  established. 

Peter  I.  had  recourse  to  a greater  and  more 
generous  policy. 

The  manners  of  the  Russians,  with  the 
excejition  of  sobriety,  were  more  Asiatic  than 
European.  Peter  1.,  desirous  of  moderating 
their  grossness,  and  softening  the  ferocity  ot 
their  manners,  em|)loyed  some  exfiedients 
which  were  [lerhaps  a little  too  direct.  He 
employed  every  possible  encouiagenieiit,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  use  violence,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  European  dress,  the  aimise- 
ments,  the  assemblies,  the  arts,  of  Europeans. 
7 o lead  bis  subjects  to  the  imitation  ot  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  was,  in  other  terms, 
to  civilize  them.  But  he  found  the  greatest 
resistance  to  all  these  innovations.  Envy, 
jealousy,  contempt,  and  a multitude  of  anti- 
social passions,  rendered  them  disinclined  to 

of  the  .season  during  wliicii  they  were  open. 
jifonuirs  (h:  I’ulhiil':,  tom.  iii. 
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'J'o  make  such  arranpeme7its.  thnl  a yiven  De- 
sire may  be  satisfied  without  prejudice,  or 
with  the  least  possible  prejudice. 

The  desires  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
as  well  as  others  which  we  have  not  men- 
tioned, may  be  satisfied  in  different  manners, 
and  on  different  conditions,  through  all  the 
degrees  of  the  scale  of  morality,  from  inno- 
cence to  the  highest  crime.  That  these 
desires  maybe  satisfied  without  prejudice- 
such  is  the  tirst  object  to  be  accomplished ; 
hut  if  they  cannot  be  regulateil  to  tins  point, 
that  their  satisfaction  may  not  produce  so 
great  an  injury  to  the  community  as  that 
which  results  from  a violated  law  — such  is 
the  second  object.  If  even  this  cannot  be 
attained,  to  arrange  every  thing  in  such  man- 
ner, that  the  individual,  placed  by  his  desires 
between  two  olfences,  may  be  led  to  choose 
the  least  hurtful  — such  is  the  third  object. 
This  last  object  appears  humble  enough  ; it 
is  a Species  ot  composition  with  vice  . a bar- 
gain is  made  with  it,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is 
sought  that  the  individual  may  be  satisfied 
at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Let  us  examine  how  it  is  possible  to  deal 
upon  all  these  points  with  three  classes  of 
imperious  desire.s— 1.  Revenge  ; 2.  Poverty  ; 

3.  Love.  r • r 

Section  I.  For  the  satisfaction  of  vindic- 
tive desires  without  prejudice,  there  are  two 
means— 1.  To  provide  a legal  redress  for 
evvrv  species  of  injury  ; 2.  i o provide  aconi- 
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U-i  - 

(■tent  rc(]!-e^s  for  all  injnrie?  wliich  afToct  j pardon  an  injury,  when  tlie  law  offers,  a sa, 
r Hour-  -3  Ft)i'  the  sati:-fiiction  of  tin-se  j tistaetioii,  is  to  exercise  a species  of  supe- 
vin'  icliVc  desires  yith  fl'C  /cist  inis^ihle  pre-  ' riurity  over  an  acversury,  by  the  obliftation 
i n'ice  tliere  isoiilv  one  expedient : it  is  Unit  | wbieli  results  from  it.  No  one  can  attribute 
of  -ho’wing  indulgence  to  duelling.  Let  us  j the  pardon  to  weakness  ; the  motive  is  above 
recapitulate  these  dilfercnt  heads.  j suspution. 


1.  To  provi-lc  (I  Li'nnl  Redresit  for  every 
.sy/(.'cic.s  of  iii;iiry. 

I'he  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  human 
nice  depend  niiicli  upon  the  cireunistances  of 
societv.  Hospitality,  as  has  been  observed, 
i(  most  [u'iictised  where  it  is  most  necessary.  ^ 
It  ii  the  same  with  revenge.  In  the  state  of  j 
nature,  the  fear  of  private  vengeance  is  the  j 
onlv  restraint  of  brute  lorce  — the  only  se- 
curity against  the  violence  ot  the  passions: 
it  conc'pond-  to  the  fear  of  [lunishment  in 
a stat('  ol  I'olilical  society.  Each  ste[)  in  the 
administration  of  justice  tends  to  (liminish 
the  force  of  the  vindictive  appetites,  and  to 
prevent  acts  of  private  animosity. 

'I'lie  interest  principally  in  view,  in  legal 
redress,  i-  that  oi'the  party  injured.  Hut  the 
olfender  himself  finds  his  iirolit  in  this  ar- 
rangement. Leave  a man  to  avenge  himself, 
and  I is  vengeance  knows  no  limits.  Grant 
to  him  what  you,  in  cool  blood,  consider  as  a 
Midieient  satislaction,  and  prohibit  his  seek- 
ing for  more:  he  will  choose  rather  to  acceiit 
what  you  give  liim,  with.out  running  any  ha- 
zard, than  expose  hims.  lfto  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  by  endeavouring  to  take  a greater 
satisfaction  by  himself,  llere,  then,  is  an  ac- 
cessory benelit  resulting  from  care  to  provide 
judicial  redress.  Reprisals  are  prevented : 
covered  !iy  'he  buckler  of  justice,  the  trans- 
gressor. after  his  otfence,  linds  himself  in  a 
slate  of  comp'arative  security  under  the  pro- 
tectii.n  of  the  law. 

It  is  suHh'iently  eiident,  that  tlie  more 
completely  legal  redress  is  proiided.  the  more 
tlie  motive  will  be  diminished  which  miglit 
excite  the  party  injured  to  procure  it  for  him- 
seif.  \\  hen  every  pain  which  a man  i..  liable 
to  siilRi-  f/uiji  ilu;  conduct  of  another,  shall 
be  lollowed  iminediately  by  what  shall,  in  his 
eyes,  be  ' ■»  ef|uivaleiit  pleasure,  tbe  irascible 
appetite  will  no  longer  exist.  '1  he  suppo- 
sition is  evidenily  an  ex  ggcnitod  one;  but, 
cxaggeniled  as  it  is,  it  includes  enough  of 
triiih  to  show,  that  each  amelioration  which 
IS  made  in  this  hraneh  of  justice,  tends  to 
diminish  tlie  lorce  of  the  vindictive  pa-slons. 

lliime  has  ohserved,  ju  speaking  of  the  liar-  . 
btirons  tiic.es  ct  English  history,  tluit  the  ■ 
great  dillieulty  wtis  to  engage  the  injured 
party  to  receive  stuisfaetion  ; and  that  the 
laws  which  related  to  satisiaction  were  as  ' 
much  intended  to  limit  his  resentment  as  to  i 
procure  lor  him  an  enjoyment.  | 

In  addition  to  this,  insiitnte  a legal  pn-  i 
nishment  tm-  an  injury  : ymi  provide  a place  ' 
for  geneio-sity  — you  create  a virtue.  To  j 


2.  To  jiroviilc  (i  competent  Redress  for  inju- 
ries  irliirli  nilac/i  the  Point  of  Honour  in 
jnirlivnlor. 

This  class  of  injuries  demariQs  so  much 
tlie  more  particular  attention,  in  as  much  as 
they  liave  a more  marked  tendency  to  excite 
the  vindictive  passions.  Kiioiigh  has  been 
already  said  upon  this  subject  in  Part  I.  Ch. 
xiv.  to  render  a return  to  it  unnecessary. 

In  this  respect,  the  French  jurispriuleiice 
has  long  been  superior  to  all  others. 

English  jiirispriidence  is  eminently  defec- 
tive upon  this  point.  It  knows  notliing  of 
lionour  — it  has  no  means  of  estimating  a 
corporal  insult  hut  by  the  size  of  tlie  wound. 
It  does  not  suppose  that  tlime  can  he  any 
other  evil  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  tlian  the 
loss  of  the  money  which  may  he  the  conse- 
ciueiice  of  it.  It  considers  money  as  a re- 
medy for  all  evils  — a palliation  for  all  af- 
fronts. He  who  does  not  iiossess  it,  possesses 
notliing  : he  w ho  possesses  it,  can  want  for 
notliiug.  It  knows  only  pecuniary  reparation. 
But  the  present  gener  tion  ought  not  to  be 
reproaclied  witli  tl  e riidoness  of  tb.o  ages  (if 
liarharisni.  'l  liesc  laws  were  establisbcd  w li,  n 
sentiments  of  honour  had  not  heen  dciadopm!. 
Questions  of  honour  are  now  (b  cided  by  the 
triinmal  of  public  opinion,  and  it'  decrees  are 
pronounced  with  a power  .-dtogctl  er  pccul::n-. 

However,  it  cannot  be  douhtid  Init  that 
tlie  silence  of  tlie  law  has  had  a bad  cilcc^ 
j All  Englishman  cannot  enter  France  wiilumt 
j oliserving  how  iiuieh  more  the  feeling  ot  he- 
iionr,  and  the  contempt  of  money,  descet. ds, 
so  to  speak,  among  the  inferior  classes  in 
France,  than  in  England.  'J  his  difference  is 
especially  remarkalile  in  the  army.  '1  he  sen- 
timent of  glory  — the  pride  of  disinterested- 
ness— are  everywhere  discovered  among  the 
eonmion  s(ddiers  ; and  they  would  consider  a 
noble  action  as  tarnished  by  estimating  its 
value  in  money  : tin  honorary  sword  is  the 
first  of  igcompeiis.  s. 

3.  To  show  indulycnce  to  Duelling 

If  the  individual  offended  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  the  satisfaction  offered  by  the 
laws,  it  is  pr(i[)cr  to  be  indulgent  to  duelling’. 
Poisoning  and  assassination  are  hardly  lieard 
of,  where  duelling  is  established.  3 he  light 
evil  which  resuU.s  from  it,  is  like  a premium 
of  ■assurance,  whereby  a n ition  gnaranlees  it- 
self against  the  greater  evil  of  other  offences. 
Duelling  is  a preservative  ot  po  'teness  and 
peace:  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  give  or 
receive  a chiiHeiigc,  destroys  quarrels  in  their 
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germ.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  will  be 
said,  were  acquainted  with  glory,  and  knew 
nothing  of  duelling.  So  much  the  worse  for 
them  : their  sentiment  of  glory  was  not  op- 
posed either  to  poisoning  or  assassination. 
Among  the  political  dissensions  of  the  Athe- 
nians, one  half  of  the  citizens  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.  Compare  what  passes 
in  England  and  Ireland  with  the  dissensions 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Clodius  and  Milo, 
according  to  our  customs,  would  have  fought 
a duel : according  to  Roman  customs,  tiiey 
reciprocally  souglit  to  assassinate  each  other, 
and  he  who  killed  his  adversary  only  fore- 
smlled  him. 

In  the  island  of  Malta,  duelling  had  be- 
come a species  of  madness,  and,  so  to  speak, 
of  civil  war.  One  of  the  Grand  Masters  made 
such  severe  laws  against  it,  and  executed 
them  so  rigorously,  that  duelling  ceased  : but 
it  was  to  give  place  to  a crime  which  unites 
cowardice  with  cruelty.  Assassination,  be- 


fore unknown  among  the  knights,  became  so 

common,  that  they  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  j prescribes  the  tinding  occupations  to 
duelling,  and  at  last  ex|)ressly  tolerated  it,  } the  bliml,  the  dundg  the  lame,  the 
in  a certain  place,  and  at  certain  hours.  The 
result  was  such  as  had  been  ex;)ccted.  So 
soon  as  a course  of  honourable  revenge  was 
opened,  the  clandestine  methods  were  ren- 
dered infamous. 

Duels  are  less  common  in  Italy  tlmn  in 
France  and  England  : poisoning  and  as?assi- 
iiations  tire  much  more  so. 

In  I'rajice,  the  laws  against  duelling  were 
severe  ; but  methods  were  found  for  eluding 
them.  Upon  an  agreement  to  light,  a pre- 
tended (piarrel  was  got  up  as  a kind  ot  prelude. 
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poor;  those  who  are  willing  to  work  that 
they  may  live.  ‘i.  Idle  mendicants;  those 
who  prefer  rather  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
carious chanty  of  passengers  for  subsistence, 
tliaii  to  liibour  tor  their  suhsislt’iice,  3.  Sus- 
pected  persons;  those  who,  having  been  ar- 
rested on  account  of  a crime,  and  set  at  libertv 
because  of  the  insuHiciency  of  proof,  have 
remained  with  a stain  upon  their  reputation, 
which  hinders  their  oblainiiig  employment. 
4.  Criminals  who  have  been  confined  for  a 
time  ill  prison,  and  have  been  set  at  liberty. 
These  diderent  classes  ought  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  establishments 
for  the  poor,  particular  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  separate  the  stisiiectcd  from  the 
innocent  classes.  “ One  scabby  sheep,”  says 
the  proverb,  “ infects  the  Hock.” 

Every  thing  which  the  poor  can  be  made 
to  earn  by  their  labour,  is  not  only  a profit 
for  the  community,  but  also  for  themselves. 
Their  time  ought  to  be  occupied  a.s  llieir  lives 
ought  to  be  sustained.  It  is  luimaiiily  wliicli 

lor  the  deaf, 
impotent. 

'I'lie  wages  of  idleness  are  never  so  sweet  as 
the  reward  of  toil. 

If  a man  have  been  apprehended  and  ac- 
cused of  a crime  of  indigence,  even  wlien  ho 
is  acquitted,  he  ought  to  he  required  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  Ids  means  of  subsistence  at 
least  for  the  hist  six  iiiontlis.  If  he  he  honest, 
this  inquiry  can  do  him  no  harm  ; if  he  be  not, 
it  is  proper  to  act  accordingly. 

Females,  especially  those  a little  above 
ordinary  laliour,  have  a peculiar  disadvantage 
in  liiidiiig  occupation.  iMeii  having  more  ac- 


In  England,  t he  law  coidouiids  duelling  and  1 tivily,  more  liberty,  and  peiliaps  iiioie  dex- 
nuirder:  but  tlic  juries  do  not  confound  them  ; ! terity,  even  take  possession  ot  those  labours 
they  pardon  it,  or  wliat  amounts  to  the  same 


wliicli  belong  more  properly  to  the  other  se.v, 
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thing,  I-iud  it  maiislaught.  r (involmilary  ho-  I and  which  are  almost  mdeceiit  m the  hands 
onle  are  better  guided  by  ' of  men.  .Men  are  found  sellm  toys  for 


for  tiishioiis 
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niicide.)  Tlie  people  are  better  gmdeti  by 

their  eood  sense,  than  the  jurists  have  been  | cbildreii,  keeping  simps 
by  their  science.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  I making  shoes,  sotys,  and  dl■es^es  foi  uoiiieu. 
place  the  remedy  among  the  laws,  ratlicr  than 


in  their  sub  version  ? 


Section  II.  Let  us  turn  to  indigence  : we 
have  here  to  consid,  r the  iiitere.sts  of  tlie 
poor  themselves  and  those  of  the  community. 

A mail  depri  veil  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  ureed,  bv  the  most  irresistible  motives,  to 
coniiuit  everv  crime  by  wbicli  be  may  [iio- 
vide  for  bis'  wants.  Where  this  stimulus 
exists,  it  is  u-eless  to  combat  it  by  the  tear 
of  punishment,  because  there  is  searcely  one 
puiuslimeiit  wbicli  can  lie  greater,  and  no  one, 
whieli,  hv  reason  ot  its  micertainty  and  its 
distance,  can  appear  so  great,  as  the  dying  of 
hunger.  The  elfects  of  indigence  can  there- 
fore only  be  guarded  against,  by  protiding  ne- 
cessaries for  those  who  have  them  not. 

The  indigent  may  be  distinguished  m tins 
respect,  into  four  classes:  1.  '1  he  iiuhistnous 


Men  are  ionnd  lil'liiig  the  faiietioii  of  inid- 
j wives.  1 have  olteii  (.oubted  wlietlicr  tlie  in- 
I justice  of  the  eustoui  might  not  be  rediessed 
by  the  law,  and  whether  women  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  posses-i  ni  of  these  means  ot  sub- 
' sistenee,  to  ti  e exclusion  of  men.  ft  would 
be  an  indirect  method  of  ob\  a.ing  pios’ira- 
' tioii,  bv  providing  females  with  suitable  ein- 
I plo\  meiits. 

The  practice  of  eiiqiloying  men  as  mu.  wives, 

! which  has  e.xeited  such  lively  reclamations, 
is  not  vet*  g'dierally  adop.eil,  exeepi  aii.ong 
' the  higher  classes,  where  aii.xiety  is  gi’caiest, 
its  ' and  ill  tiiose  eases  when  the  datigei  <i[)p:ais 
extreme.  It  would  tlierefore  be  i angerous 
to  . st.ildish  a legal  exclu-ioii  of  men  at  least 
until  female  pupils  had  been  educated,  capable 
of  reiilaeiiig  them. 


WnUen  in  IJii. 
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With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
no  universal  measure  can  be  proposed  : it  must 
be  determined  by  loeal  and  national  circum-  j 
stanees.  In  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
some  great  towns,  the  government  does  iiot 
interfere  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  In  Eng- 
land, the  tax  raised  for  their  support  in  iSdl, 
exceeded  £8,00H,000.  Their  condition  is, 
however,  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England  : 
the  object  is  better  accomitlished  by  the 
manners  of  the  peop-le,  than  by  the  laws. 
Notwitlnstanding  the  inconveniences  of  the  , 
English  system,  it  cannot  be  given  up  all  at 
once,  otherwi-e  the  one  half  of  the  poor 
would  perish,  before  the  necessary  habits  of 
benevolence  and  frugality  have  taken  root. 
In  Scotland,  the  inllucnce  of  the  clergy  is 
highlv  salutary  : having  only  a moderate  salary 
and  no  tithe-,  the  clergymen  are  known  and 
respected  by  their  parishioners.  In  England, 
the  clergy  being  rich  and  having  tithes,  tlie 
elergyniiui  is  often  quarrelling  with  his  Hock, 
ami  knows  little  of  them. 

In  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  France,  the  poor 
are  moderate  in  their  wants.  At  Naples,  the 
cliiimte  saves  the  expense  of  fuel,  of  lodging, 
and  almost  ol' clothing.  In  the  East  Indies, 
clothing  is  hardly  iiecessiiry,  except  for  de- 
cency. In  Sttotland,  domestic  economy  is  good 
in  all  res[)ects,  except  neatness.  In  Holland, 
it  is  also  as  good  as  it  can  be  in  every  respect. 
In  England,  on  the  one  hand,  w ants  are  greater 
th.in  anywhere  else,  and  economy  is  j)erhaps 
upon  a worse  footing  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world. 

I'lie  most  certain  method  of  providing  for 
the  poor  is,  not  to  wait  i'or  indigence,  but  to 
prevent  it.  'I'he  greatest  service  which  can 
be  rendered  to  the  w'orking  classes,  is  the 
institution  of  savings  bunks,  in  which,  by  the 
attractions  of  security  and  profit,  the  poor 
may  be  disposed  to  place  their  little  savings. 

Sfction  hi.  We  come  now  to  that  class 
of  desires  for  which  no  neutral  name  is  found, 
— no  name  which  does  not  present  some  ac- 
cessory idea  of  praise  or  of  blame,  but  espe- 
cially of  blame  ; the  reason  of  which  is  easily 
discovered.  Asceticism  has  sought  to  brand 
and  <;riniinali/.e  the  desii'es  to  which  nature 
has  confided  the  perpetuity  of  the  species. 
Poetry  lias  jH-otested  against  these  usurpa- 
tions, and  has  embellished  the  iinagcsof  volup- 
toiisness  and  love.  Its  object  is  praiseworthy, 
when  good  manners  ami  decency  arc  respected. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  these  incli- 
nations have  sulTicient  natural  strength,  and 
do  not  require  the  excitements  of  exaggerated 
and  seductive  representations. 

Since  this  desire  is  satisfied  in  marriage, 
not  only  without  prejudice  to  society,  but  in 
an  advantageous  manner,  the  first  object  of 
the  legislator,  in  this  respect,  should  be  to 
facilitate  marriage  ; that  is  to  say,  to  place 
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no  obstacle  which  »»  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  its  way. 

With  the  same  view,  he  ouglit  to  authorize 
divorces  under  suitable  restrictions.  In  place 
of  a marriage  broken  in  point  of  fact,  and 
subsisting  oidy  in  appearance,  divorce  natu- 
rally leads  to  a real  marriage.  Separations 
permitted  in  a country  where  inarriagcs  are 
indissoluble,  have  the  inconvenience  either  of 
eondeiniiing  the  individuals  to  the  privation 
of  celibacy,  or  leading  them  to  form  illicit 
connexions. 

Hut  if  we  would  speak  upon  this  delicate 
subject  honestly,  and  with  a freedom  moi-e 
honest  than  an  hypocritical  reserve,  we  shall 
acknowledge  at  once,  that  there  is  an  age  at 
which  man  attains  the  developement  of  his 
powers,  before  liis  mind  is  ripe  for  the  ^.onduct 
of  business  and  the  government  of  a family. 
'I'his  is  especially  true  witli  regard  to  the  su- 
[)erior  classes  of  society.  Among  the  poor, 
necessary  labour  diverts  tlie  desires  from  love, 
and  retards  their  developement.  A frugal 
nourishmeiit  and  simple  kind  of  life  maintains 
for  a longer  period  a calm  among  the  feelii\gs 
and  the  imagination.  Besides,  the  poor  are 
unable  to  purchase  the  favours  of  the  other 
sex,  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  lil)erty. 

Independently  of  the  youth  who  are  not 
yet  mariiageable  in  a moral  respect,  how 
many  men  are  there  who  are  unal>le  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  a wife  and  family  ! on 
the  one  hand,  domestic  servants,  soldiers, 
sailors,  living  in  a state  of  dependence,  and 
often  having  no  fixed  residence  ; on  the  other 
hand,  men  of  a inoi  e elevated  rank,  who  ex- 
pect a fortune  or  an  establishment.  Here  is 
a very  numerous  chass  deprived  of  marriage, 
and  reduced  to  a forced  celibacy. 

'I'he  first  method  which  presents  itself  for 
mitigating  this  evil,  would  he  the  rendering 
legitimate  contracts  for  a limited  time.  'Fliis 
metlmd  has  great  inconveniences  ; still  con- 
cubinage really  exists  in  all  societies  in  which 
there  is  considerable  disproportion  in  fortunes. 
In  prohibiting  these  arrangements,  they  are 
not  prevented  ; they  are  only  rendered  cri- 
minal and  degraded.  'I'liosc  who  dare  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  proclaim  their  contempt  for 
manners  and  laws  ; those  who  conceal  them 
arc  exposed  to  sulferfrom  the  moral  sanction, 
in  proportion  to  their  sensibility. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  thinking,  the 
idea  of  virtue  is  associated  with  this  contract 
when  its  duration  is  indefinite,  and  the  idea 
of  vice  when  it  is  limited  for  a time.  Legis- 
lators have  followed  this  opinion  : prohibi- 
tion against  making  tlie  contract  for  a year  — 
permission  to  make  it  for  life;  — the  same 
action,  criminal  in  the  first  place,  will  be  in- 
nocent in  the  other.  What  can  be  said  for 
this  difference  ? The  duration  of  the  engage- 
ment ? — can  it  change  black  into  white  ? 

But  if  marriage  for  a limited  time  is  inno- 
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cent  in  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so 
honourable  for  the  woman  who  contra(;ts  it : 
she  can  never  obtain  the  same  respect  as  a 
wife  for  life.  The  first  idea  which  presents 
itself  with  respect  to  her  is,  “ If  this  woman 
were  of  equal  value  with  others,  she  would 
have  obtained  the  same  condition  as  others : 
this  precarious  arrangement  is  a sign  of  in- 
feriority, either  in  her  condition  or  in  her 
merit.” 

What,  then,  would  be  the  advantage  result- 
ing from  this  kind  of  contract?  The  law 
which  now  forbids  it  would  not  be  continually 
broken  and  despised.  It  would  also  protect 
the  female,  who  lends  herself  to  this  arrange- 
ment, from  a humiliation  which,  after  having 
degraded  her  in  her  own  eyes,  almost  always 
leads  her  to  the  lowest  degree  of  debauchery. 
It  would,  in  fine,  prove  the  birth  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  secure  to  them  paternal  care.  In 
Gertnany,  marriages  known  undc^r  the  name 
of  left-handed  marriages,  were  generally  esta- 
blished. The  object  was  to  conciliate  domestic 
happiness  with  family  pride.  The  woman  thus 
acquired  some  of  the  privileges  of  a wife,  but 
neither  she  nor  her  children  took  the  name 
nor  the  rank  of  her  husband.  In  the  code 
of  Frederick  they  were  prohibited  ; the  king 
still  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  grant 
particular  dispensations. 

Whilst  an  idea  so  contrary  to  received  opi- 
nions is  proposed,  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  proposed  as  a good,  hut  as  an  ameliora- 
tion of  an  evil  which  e.\ists.  Where  manners 
are  sufficiently  simple,  where  fortunes  are  suf- 
ficiently equal  not  to  require  this  expedient, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  introduce  it.  It  is  not 
proposed  as  a rule,  but  as  a remedy. 

Under  a similar  apology,  a more  weighty 
disorder  may  be  spoken  of.  It  is  an  evil 
which  particularly  exists  in  great  towns, 
which  also  arises  from  the  inequality  of  for- 
tunes, and  the  concurrence  of  all  tlie  causes 
which  increase  celibacy.  Tliis  evil  is  prosti- 
tution. 

There  arc  some  countries  where  the  laws 
tolerate  it ; there  are  otliers,  as  in  England, 
where  it  is  striidly  forbidden  : but  tliough 
forbidden,  it  is  as  commonly  and  as  luiblicly 
carried  on  as  can  be  imagined,  because  the 
government  dares  not  to  punish  it,  and  the 
public  would  not  ap|>rove  of  this  employment 
of  authority.  Prostitution,  prohibited  as  it 
is,  is  not  less  extended  than  it  there  were  no 
law ; but  it  is  much  more  mischievous. 

The  infamy  of  prostitution  is  not  solely  the 
work  of  the  laws.  There  is  always  a degree 
of  shame  attached  to  this  condition,  even 
when  the  political  sanction  remains  neuter 
The  condition  of  courtezans  is  a condition  of 
dependence  and  servitude  : their  resources  arc 
always  precarious  ; they  rire  always  on  the 
borders  of  indigence  and  hunger.  1 heir  name 
connects  them  with  tl’«=<’  evils  wlufli 
VoL.  I. 
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the  imagination.  They  are  justly  considered 
as  the  causes  ot  those  disorders  of  which  they 
arc,  at  the  same  time,  the  victims.  There 
IS  no  need  to  mention  the  sentiments  with 
vyhich  they  are  regarded  by  modest  females  : 
the  most  virtuous  pity  them  ; all  agree  in  de- 
spising  them.  No  one  seeks  to  defend  or  to 
uphold  them.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  they 
sliould  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  opinion. 
I hey  have  themselves  never  been  able  to  form 
a society  which  could  counterbalance  this  pub- 
lic conteinpt : when  they  shall  wish  to  form 
it,  they  will  be  unable.  If  the  interest  of  a 
common  defence  should  unite  them,  rivalry 
and  want  would  separate  them.  The  person, 
as  well  as  the  name,  of  a prostitute,  is  an  obi 
ject  of  hatred  and  disdain  to  all  her  fellows. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  condition  openly  de- 
spised by  the  persons  who  publicly  profess  it. 
Self-love,  by  the  most  striking  inconsistency, 
seeks  to  blind  itself  to  its  own  misfortune: 
it  appears  to  forget  what  is  is,  or  to  make  an 


exception  for  itself,  by  severely  treating  its 
companions. 

Kept  mistresses  very  nearly  partake  the 
same  infamy  with  open  prostitutes.  The  rea- 
son for  it  is  simple  : they  are  not  yet  in  that 
class,  but  they  seem  always  ready  to  fall  into 
it.  However,  the  longer  the  same  person 
has  lived  with  the  same  man,  the  more  she 
is  removed  from  the  degraded  condition — the 
more  she  approaches  to  the  condition  of  a 
modest  woman.  The  greater  the  duration 
of  the  connexion,  the  more  dillicult  it  appears 
to  be  broken  ; the  greater  the  hope  it  presents 
of  perpetuity. 

What  is  the  result  of  these  observations? 
It  is,  that  the  rerned)',  so  far  as  a remeiiy  can 
exist,  is  in  the  evil  itself.  The  more  this 
condition  is  naturally  the  object  of  contempt, 
the  less  necessary  is  it  to  add  any  legal  dis- 
grace. It  carries  with  it  its  natural  luinish- 
ment — punishment  which  is  already  too  heavy, 
when  cverj' thing  which  should  lead  to  com- 
miseration in  tavour  ot  this  unfortunate  class 
has  been  considered  — the  victims  of  social  in- 
equality, and  always  so  near  to  despair.  How 
few  of  tliese  females  have  embraced  this  con- 


dition, from  choice,  and  knowing  the  conse- 
quences! How  tew  would  continue  in  it,  if 
they  could  quit  it  — if  they  could  le.ave  this 
circle  of  ignominy  and  misfortune  — if  they 
were  not  repidsed  from  every  career  which 
they  may  try  to  open  for  themselves!  How 
many  have  fallen  into  it  from  the  error  of  a 

moment from  the  inexperience  of  youth  — 

from  the  corruption  of  their  parents  — by  the 
crime  of  the  seducer — from  inexorable  seve- 
rity  directed  against  a first  fault  — almost 

all  from  neglect  and  misery.  If  opinion  be  un- 
just and  tyrannical,  ought  the  legislator  to 
exasperate  this  injustice?  ought  he  to  employ 
this  instrument  of  tyranny 

-■  *he  effect  of  these  laws? 

M m 
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It  is  to  increase  the  ccruption  of  which  these 
unhappy  women  are  accused  ; — it  is  to  preci- 
pitate them  into  intemperance  and  excess  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  they  may 
find  in  them  a momentary  oblivion  of  their 

jiii^cry; it  is  to  render  them  insensible  to  the 

restraint  of  shame,  by  directing  against  tlieir 
misfortune  that  opprobrium  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  real  crimes  ; — it  is,  in  fine,  to 
prevent  the  precautions  which  might  soften 
the  inconveniences  of  this  disorder,  if  it  were 
tolerated.  All  these  evils,  wliicli  tlie  laws 
lavi-li  without  care,  are  a foolish  price  which 
the  laws  jiay  for  an  imaginary  good,  which  is 
not.  and  can  never  be  obtained. 

'I’hc  Empress-queen  of  Hungary  undertook 
to  extirpate  this  evil,  .and  laboured  with  a 
pcrseveranci'  praiseworthy  in  its  principles, 
and  deserving  of  a better  cause.  What  fol- 
lowed ? Corruption  extended  itself  in  public 
and  private  life:  the  conjugal  bed  was  vio- 
lated ; the  seat  of  justice  was  corrupted ; 
adultery  gained  all  that  ivas  lost  by  prostitu- 
tion : the  magistrates  made  a trade  of  their  con- 
iiivance;  fraud,  prevarication,  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, spread  themselves  in  the  country, 
and  the  evil  which  it  was  sought  to  destroy, 
being  obliged  to  hide  itself,  only  became  more 
dangerous. 

Among  the  Greeks,  this  profession  was 
tolerated,  sometimes  even  encouraged  ; but  it 
was  not  allowed  to  parents  to  trallic  in  the 
honour  of  tlieir  daughters.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  what  are  culled  the  best  times  of 
their  republic,  the  laws  were  silent  upon  the 
subject.  The  saying  of  Cato,  to  the  young 
man  whom  he  met  on  leaving  a pi, ace  of  ill 
name  is  a proof  of  it  : Cato  was  not  a man 
to  encourage  the  violation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  metropolis  of  the  christhan  world, 
this  vocation  is  openly  exercised.*  This  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
cessive rigour  of  the  protestants. 

At  Venice,  the  profession  of  a courtezan 
was  publicly  authorized  under  the  republic. 

In  the  capital  of  Holland,  houses  of  this 
nature  receive  a licence  from  the  magistrate. 

Retif  de  la  Bretonne  published  an  inge- 
nious work,  entitled  Pornoi/raphe,  in  whicli 
be  proposed  to  government  to  found  an  in- 
stitution, subject  to  regiilalioiis,  for  the  re- 
ception and  government  of  prostitutes. 

The  toleration  of  this  evil  is  useful  in 
some  respects  in  great  towns:  its  prohibi- 
tion is  useless;  it  has  even  particular  incon- 
veniences. 

1 he  hospitals  established  in  London  for 
repentant  girls  are  good  institutions : but 
those  who  regard  prostitution  with  absolute 
rigour  are  not  consistent  with  themselves, 
when  they  approve  of  these  charitable  foun- 

• Written  17)12.  This  is  not  true  at  this  time, 
11120.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  severity  be 
benelicial  to  good  manners. — Dumont. 


dalions.  If  they  reform  some,  they  encourage 
others.  The  hospital  at  Chelsea,  is  it  not 
an  encouragement  for  soldiers?  and  that  at 
Greenwicli,  for  sailors? 

It  would  be  desirable  to  institute  annuities, 
commencing  at  a certain  age:  these  annuities 
should  be  adapted  to  this  sad  condition,  in 
which  the  period  of  harvest  is  necessarily 
short,  but  in  whicli  there  are  sometimes  con- 
siderable profits. 

I’he  spirit  of  economy  springs  up  with 
little  encouragement,  and  always  goes  on  in- 
creasing a sum  too  small  to  offer  anv  resource, 
as  actual  capital  may  yield  a considerable  an- 
nuity at  a distant  period. 

Upon  points  of  morality,  where  there  are 
contested  questions,  it  is  well  to  consult  the 
laws  of  dilTerciit  nations.  This  is  to  the 
mind  a species  of  travelling.  In  the  course 
of  this  exercise,  whilst  the  usages  of  other 
nations  pass  in  review  before  us,  we  become 
disengaged  from  local  and  national  prejudices. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PROBLKM  III. 

To  avoid furnishing  Encouragement  to  Crimes. 

To  say  that  government  ought  not  to  reward 
crimes  — that  it  ought  not  to  weaken  the 
moral  sanction,  or  the  religious  sanction,  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  are  useful,  is  a 
maxim  which  appears  too  simple  to  require 
proof.  It  is,  however,  often  forgotten  : 
striking  cx.ainples  of  this  forgetfulness  will 
he  given;  but  the  more  striking  tliey  are,  the 
less  will  it  be  necessary  to  develope  them  : 
it  will  be  more  desirable  to  dtvell  upon  those 
cases  in  which  this  maxim  is  violated  in  a less 
evident  inanner. 

1.  Unjust  Detention  of  Propertg,  §*c. 

If  the  law  suffer  a man  who  unjustly  detains 
the  property  of  another  to  make  a profit  by 
delaying  the  payment,  it  becomes  an  accom- 
plice in  the  wrong.  The  cases  in  which  the 
English  law  is  defective  in  this  respect  are 
innumerable.  In  many  cases,  a debtor  h is 
only  to  refuse  payment  till  he  die,  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  the  principal  of  his  debt: 
in  many  others,  he  may  by  Ids  delays  free 
himself  from  the  interest : in  all,  he  may  retain 
the  capital,  and  obtain,  so  to  speak,  a forced 
loan  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest. 

To  put  a stop  to  this  source  of  iniquity,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  — IxL  That  in 
matters  of  civil  responsibility  with  regard  to 
lands,  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
should  make  no  alteration ; '2d,  That  interest 
should  be  payable  from  the  commencement 
of  the  obligation  ; 3d,  That  the  obligation 
should  commence,  not  at  the  asccrtaiidng  the 
amount  of  the  damage,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
damage  itself;  4th,  That  the  interest  arising  ^ 
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from  this  obligation  exceed  the  ordinary  rate. 
These  methods  are  extremely  simple:  how 
does  it  happen  that  they  remain  yet  to  be  pro- 
posed? Tliose  who  thus  inquire,  know  little 
of  the  effect  of  custom,  indolence,  indifference 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
law,  without  reckoning  on  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  party  spirit. 

2.  Unlawful  Destructioti. 

When  a man  insures  his  goods  against  any 
calamity,  if  the  value  for  which  he  insure  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  effects  insured,  he  has 
in  a certain  sense  an  interest  in  producing 
the  event  insured  against — to  set  fire  to  his 
house,  if  he  be  insured  against  fire  — to  sink 
bis  vessel,  if  he  be  insured  against  sea  risks. 
The  law  which  authorizes  these  contracts 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  furnishing 
a motive  to  the  commission  of  these  crimes. 
Does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  refuse  them 
its  sanction  ? By  no  means ; but  only  that  it 
ought  to  direct  and  suggest  to  the  assurers 
the  precautions  most  likely  to  prevent  these 
abuses,  without  being  so  restrictive  as  to 
hinder  their  operations.  The  taking  preli- 
minary informations — requiring  certificates 
of  the  real  value  of  the  goods  insured  • — 
requiring,  in  cases  of  accident,  the  testimony 
of  certain  respectable  persons,  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  probity  of  tlie  party  who  has  been 
insured  — submitting  the  effects  insured  to 
examination,  in  every  state  of  the  cause,  when 
the  assurer  has  any  doubts,  &c.  Sucli  are  a 
part  of  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

3.  Treason. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  insure  the  vessels  of 
enemies,  a state  may  be  exposed  to  two  dan- 
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nnums  than  he  pays  in  reimbursements.  It 
s then  a lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and 
enemy*^  a tax  levied  upon  the 

4.  Tecuhition. 

In  making  a bargain  with  aichitecfs  and 
superintendents,  it  is  common  to  give  them  a 
per-centage  upon  the  amount  of  the  expense. 
1 Ins  mode  of  payment,  M-hieh  appears  suHi- 

ciontly  natural,  opens  a door  for  peculation 

for  peculation  of  the  most  destructive  kind, 
in  \\  Inch,  in  order  that  the  peculator  may 
make  a small  profit,  it  is  necessary  that  big 
employer  should  suffer  a large  loss. 

i his  danger  is  at  its  highest  degree  in  pub- 
lic works,  in  which  no  individual  has  a par- 
ticular interest  in  preventing  profusion,  and 
each  may  find  his  interest  in  conniving  at  it. 

One  of  the  means  of  remedying  it  is  to  lix 
a sum  in  accordance  witli  an  estimate  made, 
and  to  say  to  the  superintendent  — 'I'hus  far 
you  shall  have  so  much  per  cent. ; above  this 
you  shall  have  nothing.  If  you  reduce  the 
expense  below  the  estimate,  you  shall  have 
your  profit  as  upon  the  whole  sum. 

5.  Abuse  of  the  Confidence  of  the  Sovereign. 

If  a statesman  who  has  the  power  of  con- 
tributing to  war  or  to  peace,  possess  an  em- 
ployment of  which  the  emoluments  are  larger 
in  time  of  war  tiian  in  time  of  peace,  an  in- 
terest is  given  to  him  to  make  use  of  his 
power  in  order  to  prolong  or  create  a state 
of  war.  If  his  emoluments  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expense,  an  interest  is  given 
iiiin  to  conduct  such  war  with  the  greatest 
possible  prodigality.  The  inverse  reason 
would  be  much  better. 


gers : — l.sf.  The  commerce  of  an  inimical 
nation,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  its 
power,  is  facilitated.  2d,  The  assurer,  i]i 
order  to  guarantee  himself  against  a loss,  may 
give  secret  intelligence  to  the  enem)'  as  to 
the  departure  of  the  armaments  and  cruisers 
of  his  own  nation.  With  respect  to  the  fii'st 
inconvenience,  it  is  only  an  evil  iii  case  the 
enemy  could  not  insure  his  vessels  elsen’here, 
or  that  he  cmdd  not  employ  his  capital  with 
the  same  profit  in  any  other  branch  of  trade. 
With  respect  to  tlie  second  inconvenience,  it 
is  absolutely  nothing,  unless  the  a-ssurer  be 
able  to  give  to  the  enemy  information  that 
he  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  manner  for 
money,  and  that  the  facility  of  giving  this  in- 
formation was  so  great  as  to  lead  him  to  dis- 
regard the  infam  v ami  the  risk  of  treason.  Such 
is  the  state  of  tilings  as  to  its  incon veidences. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  for  the 
nation  assuring  is  certain.  In  this  sf>eeies  of 
trallic,  it  has  been  found  that  the  balance  of 
profit  in  a given  time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
assurers  ; that  is  to  say,  in  taking  all  the  losses 
and  gains  together,  he  receives  more  in  pre-  | 


6.  Offences  of  every  kind. 

When  a man  lays  a wager  upon  the  affir- 
mative side  regarding  a fiiture  event,  he  has 
an  interest  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
wager  in  the  happening  of  tlie  event.  If  the 
event  he  among  the  number  of  those  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws,  he  has  an  interest  in  com- 
mitting an  offence.  He  is  even  stimulated 
by  a double  force,  one  part  of  which  possesses 
the  nature  of  reward,  the  other  possesses 
the  nature  of  punishment : the  reward,  wl.at 
he  will  receive  if  the  event  happen  ; the  pu- 
nishment, what  he  wdl  have  to  paj  in  the 
contrarv  case.  It  is  as  it  he  weie  suborned 
by  the  promise  of  a sum  of  money  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  be  had  made  an  engtigc- 
ment  under  an  explicit  punishment  on  the 

other.*  . , 

If,  then,  all  wagers,  without  distinction, 

• In  the  Adventures  of  a Guinea,  a wager  is 
made  between  the  wife  of  a clergyman,  and  the 
wife  of  a minister  of  state,  that  the  clerg}man 
would  not  be  made  a bishop.  It  may  be  guessed 
which  of  the  two  Avins  the  heU 
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■were  recognised  as  valid  without  restriction, 
venality  of  every  kind  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  laws,  and  liberty  would  be 
given  to  all  the  world  to  enrol  accomplices 
for  every  kind  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  alt  wagers  without  restriction  \vere  annulled, 
the  insurances  so  advantageous  to  commerce, 
so  helpful  against  a multitude  of  calamities, 
w'ould  have  jio  place;  for  these  insurances  are 
only  a species  of  w’ager. 

The  desirable  medium  seems  to  be  this:  — 
In  all  cases  when  the  ^vager  may  become  the 
instrument  of  mischief  without  answering 
any  useful  object,  prohibit  it  absolutely:  in 
those  cases  in  whi<-h,  as  an  insurance,  it  may 
become  a means  of  help,  admit  it ; but  leave 
a discretion  to  the  judge  to  make  the  neces- 
sary exceptions,  when  he  fiiid.s  that  it  has 
been  made  a cloak  for  subornation. 

7.  Reflective  Ojl'ences,  or  Offences 
uijainst  One's  self. 

When  a lucrative  place  has  been  conferred 
upon  a man,  the  possession  of  which  depends 
upon  his  submission  to  certain  rules  of  con- 
duct, if  these  rules  are  such  as  to  be  hurtful 
to  himself,  without  producing  any  benebt  to 
any  other  person,  the  creation  of  such  an 
oflice  has  the  clfect  of  a law  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  princi[)le  of  utility  — of  a law 
which  tends  to  augment  the  sum  of  pains, 
and  to  diminish  that  of  pleasures. 

Such  institutions  are  moiiiisteries  in  ca- 
tholic countries;  such  also  are  the  remains 
of  the  monastic  spirit  in  the  English  univer- 
sities. 

Eut  it  may  be  said,  since  no  one  engages 
in  such  a condition  without  his  own  consent, 
the  evil  is  only  imaginary.  This  answ’er  woidd 
be  good,  if  the  obligation  ceased  so  soon  as 
the  consent  ceased  : the  misfortune  is,  that 
the  consent  is  the  work  of  a moment,  and  the 
obligation  is  perpetual.  There  is  another  case, 
indeed,  in  which  a transitory  consent  is  ad- 
mitted, as  the  ground  of  durable  condition: 
it  is  that  of  military  enlistment.  But  the  uti- 
lity of  the  rule,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
its  necessity,  is  its  justification.  The  state 
could  not  exist  without  its  army,  and  the 
army  could  not  exist,  if  all  who  compose  it 
were  at  liberty  to  leave  it  whenever  they 
pleased. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROllI.E.M  IV. 

To  aiujment  the  Responsihility  of  Individuals, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  exposed  to 
temptation  to  do  wrong. 

This  rule  principally  regards  the  public  ser- 
vants.  The  more  they  have  to  lose  in  respect 
of  fortune  or  honours,  the  more  may  be 
taken  from  them.  Their  salaries  are  a source 
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of  responsibility.  In  case  of  malversation, 
the  loss  of  this  salary  is  a punishment  from 
w'hich  they  cannot  esca[>e,  even  when  they 
can  escape  from  all  others.  This  method 
is  especially  suitable  in  those  employments 
which  give  the  management  of  the  public 
property.  If  you  cannot  otherwise  secure  the 
probity  of  a cashier,  make  the  amount  of  his 
ap[)ointments  a little  exceed  the  interest  of 
the  greatest  sum  which  is  entrusted  to  him. 
'I'his  excess  of  salary  may  be  considered  as  a 
premium  paid  for  an  insurance  against  his  dis- 
honesty : he  has  more  to  lose  by  becoming  a 
rogue  than  by  remaining  an  honest  man. 

Birth,  honours,  family  connexions,  religion, 
may  also  become  so  many  sources  of  respon- 
sibility— so  many  pledges  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  individuals.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  legislators  would  not  trust  bachelors: 
they  have  regarded  a wife  and  children  as  hos- 
tages given  by  the  citizen  to  his  country. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROm.E.VI  V. 

To  diminish  Sensibility  with  regard  to 
Temptation, 

The  precedingchapter  referred  to  precautions 
against  the  improbity  of  an  individual:  the 
present  chapter  treats  of  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  probity  of  the  honest  man,  by  not 
exposing  him  to  the  overpowering  iiiHucnce 
of  seductive  motives. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  salaries.  Money, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, may  serve  either  as  a poison  or  an 
antidote. 

Without  regard  to  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals, the  interest  of  the  public  service  re- 
rpiires  that  public  olliccrs  should  be  raised 
above  want,  in  all  employments  which  pre- 
sent the  means  of  acquiring  money  in  a pre- 
judicial manner.  In  Russia,  the  greatest 
abuses,  in  all  the  departments  of  government, 
have  been  found  to  arise  from  the  insufbciency 
of  salaries.  When  men,  oppressed  by  want, 
become  avaricious  extortioners  and  thieves, 
the  blame  ought  to  be  divided  between  them 
and  the  government  which  has  spread  the 
snare  for  their  probity.  Placed  between  the 
necessity  of  living,  and  the  impossibility  of 
living  honestly,  they  are  led  to  consider  ex- 
tortion as  a lawful  supplement,  tacitly  autho- 
rized by  those  who  employ  them. 

Will  the  supply  of  what  is  physically  ne- 
necessary  suffice  to  place  them  above  want  ? 
No : if  there  be  not  a certain  proportion  be- 
tween the  dignity  with  which  a man  is  in- 
vested and  his  means  of  sustaining  it,  he  is 
in  a state  of  suffering  and  privation,  because 
he  cannot  comply  with  what  is  expected  of 
him ; and  he  is  compelled  to  remain  upon  the 
verge  of  the  class  with  whom  he  is  called  to 
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associate.  In  a word,  wants  increase  with 
honours,  and  relative  necessity  changes  with 
condition.  Place  a man  in  an  elevated  rank 
without  giving  him  the  means  of  maintain' 
ing  it,  what  will  be  the  result  ? His  dignity 
will  furnish  a motive  for  evil-doing,  ami  his 
power  will  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
evil-doing. 

Charles  II.,  when  restricted  by  the  eco- 
nomy of  his  parliament,  sold  himself  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  offered  to  supply  his  profusion. 
The  hope  of  relieving  the  embarrassments  in 
Avhich  he  was  plunged,  led  him,  like  an  indivi- 
dual overwhelmed  with  debts,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  criminal  resources.  This  miserable 
economy  cost  the  English  two  wars,  and  a 
more  disastrous  peace.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  sum  would  have 
operated  as  an  antiseptic  with  a prince  thus 
corrupted;  but  this  e.xample  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  civil  list  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, which  appears  exorbitant  in  the  eyes  of 
common  calculators,  is  in  the  eyes  of  a states- 
man a measure  of  general  security.  Besides, 
from  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween wealth  and  power,  every  thing  which 
increases  the  splendour  of  dignity  increases 
its  power;  and  royal  pomp  may,  in  this  re- 
spect, be  compared  to  those  ornaments  of 
architecture,  which  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
to  support  and  bind  the  building  together. 

This  great  rule  of  diminishing,  as  much  as 
possible,  sensibility  to  temptation,  has  been 
singularly  violated  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Imposing  celibacy  upon  the  priests,  and  con- 
fiding to  them  the  most  delicate  functions  — 
the  examination  of  consciences,  and  the  di- 
rection of  families — was  placing  them  in  a 
trying  situation,  between  the  unhappiness  of 
observing  a useless  law,  and  the  opprobrium 
of  its  violation. 

When  Gregory  VII.  directed,  in  a council 
at  Rome,  that  the  married  clergy,  or  those 
who  had  concubines,  should  not  say  mass, 
he  excited  their  cries  of  indignation:  they 
accused  him  of  heresy,  saying,  according  to 
the  historian  of  the  times,  “ If  he  persist, 
we  would  rather  renounce  the  priesthood 
than  our  wives : he  must  seek  for  angels  to 
govern  the  churches.”  — (Histoire  de  France 
par  I'Abbe  MiUot,  tom  i.  Retjne  de  Henri  I.) 

In  our  davs  it  has  been  proposed  to  allow 
the  French  priests  to  marry ; but  there  were 
no  men  found  among  them,  they  were  all 
angels. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

rUOBI.EM  VI. 

To  strengthen,  the  Impression  of  Punishments 
vpon  the  Imagination. 

It  is  the  real  punishment  which  produces  all 
the  evil:  it  is  the  apparent  punishment  which 
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nish  the  first,  and  to  augment  the  second,  as 
much  as  possible.  Humanity  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  cruelty. 

Speak  to  the  eyes,'  if  you  would  move  the 
heart.  Ibis  precept  is  us  old  as  the  age  of 
Horace,  and  the  experience  which  dictated 
man: —every  one  has 
telt  Its  force  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  it ; 
the  actor,  the  rogue,  the  orator,  the  priest, 
all  know  its  prevailing  power.  Render,  there- 
fore, your  punishments  exemplary ; give  to  the 
ceremonies  which  accompany  them  a mourn- 
fid  pomp;  call  to  your  assistance  all  the  imita- 
tive arts;  and  let  the  representation  of  these 
important  operations  be  among  the  first  ob- 
jects which  strike  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

A scaffold  painted  black,  the  livery  of 

grief — the  officers  of  justice  dressed  in  crape 

the  executioner  covered  with  a mask,  which 
would  serve  at  once  to  augment  the  terror 
of  his  appearance,  and  to  shield  him  from  ill- 
founded  indignation  — emblems  of  his  crime 
placed  above  the  head  of  the  criminal,  to  the 
end  that  the  witnesses  of  his  sufferings  may 
know  for  what  crimes  he  undergoes  them  : 
these  might  form  a part  of  the  jirincipal  de- 
corations of  these  legal  tragedies;  whilst  all 
the  actors  in  this  terrible  drama  might  move 
in  solemn  procession  — serious  and  religious 
music  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  s|)ectators 
for  the  important  lesson  they  were  about  to 
receive.  The  judges  need  not  consider  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  preside  over  this  public 
scene,  and  its  sombre  dignity  should  be  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of 
religion. 

Instruction  should  not  be  rejected  when 
it  is  offered,  even  by  the  most  cruel  enemy. 
The  Vehemic  Council,  the  Inquisition,  the 
Star-Chamber,  may  all  be  consulted,  all  their 
methods  examined  and  compared.  A diamond 
is  worth  preserving,  though  covered  with  mud. 
If  assassins  employ  pistols  for  the  commission 
of  murder,  is  this  a reason  why  I should  not 
use  them  in  self-defence  ? 

The  emblematic  dresses  of  the  inquisition 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  criminal  jus- 
tice: an  incendiary  under  his  cloak,  painte-d 
with  flames,  would  present  to  all  ejes  the 
image  of  his  crime,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
spectator  would  be  fixed  upon  the  idea  of 
his  crime. 

A system  of  punishments,  accompanied 
with  emblems  appropriated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  each  crime,  would  possess  an  addition- 
al advantage  : it  would  furnish  allusions  for 
poetry,*  for  eloquence,  for  dramatic  autliors, 
for  ordinary  conversation.  The  ideas  derived 
from  them  would,  so  to  speak,  be  reverbe- 

• See  in  Juvenal,  his  allusion  to  the  punish- 
ment of  parricides  : — 

Ciijus  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 

Simla  non  serpens  tmtis, 
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ratefllivn  fhoii.'iaml  objects,  and  tlisseaiinatcd 
on  iill  sides. 

'i  he  Catholic  priests  have  known  how  to 
derive  h<nn  thi.s  source  the  greatest  as.sist- 
uiice  for  augm  .'iitiiig  the  cllicacy  of  their  re- 
lie'ous  opinions,  i recollect  having  seen,  at 
Graveline.s,  a striking  exhibition:  a priest 
showed  to  the  peojile  a picture,  in  which 
was  represented  a miserable  multitude  in  the 
midst  of  flames,  and  one  of  them  was  making 
a .'•ian  that  he  wanted  a dro[)  of  water,  by- 
showing  Ids  burning  tongue.  It  was  a day 
appointed  for  public  prayers,  for  drawing  souls 
out  of  purgatory.  It  is  evident,  that  such  an 
exhibition  would  tend  less  to  inspire  a horror 
for  crimes,  than  a horror  ot  the  poverty  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  redeemed.  The  ne- 


a scene  of  popular  cruelty — a game  of  chance, 
in  which  the  sulFeier  is  exposed  to  the  cap- 
rices of  the  multitude  and  the  accidents  of 
the  day.  The  sevei  ity  of  a \\4iipping  depends 
upon  the  money  given  to  the  executioner. 
iJiirningin  the  hand,  according  as  the  crimin  il 
and  the  executioner  can  agree,  is  performed 
cither  with  a cold  or  a red-hot  iron;  and  if 
it  he  with  a liot  iron,  it  is  only  a slice  of  ham 
which  is  burnt : to  com[dete  the  farce,  the 
criminal  screams,  whilst  it  is  only  the  fat 
which  smokes  and  hums,  and  the  knowing 
spectators  only  laugh  at  this  parody  of  justice. 

But  it  may  be  s ud,  that  every  question  has 
two  sides  — that  these  real  representations, 
these  terrible  scones  of  penal  justice,  will 
spread  dismay  among  tlie  people,  and  make 


ccs'iii  y con.'cqucnce  is,  that  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  masses  inu-t  in'  obtained  at  any  rate  ; 
for  where  every  thing  is  to  he  expiated  by  mo- 
ney, misery  alotic  is  (liegrcatc-t  of  all  crimes, 
the  only  (me  which  has  no  resunrcc.* 

The  ancients  liave  not  been  more  liappy 
than  the  moderns  in  the  choice  of  piinish- 
inciits : no  design,  no  intention,  no  natural 
connexion  between  punishments  and  crimes, 
can  be  discovered ; every  thing  is  the  work 
of  caprice. 

I .shall  not  dwell  upon  a point  which  lias 
for  a long  time  been  familiar  to  all  who  are 
ra[)able  of  reflection.  The  modes  of  punish- 
ment in  England  form  a perfect  contrast  with 
every  tiling  which  inspires  respect : A capital 
excc.ntioii  has  no  solemnity.  The  pillory  is 
sometimes  a scene  of  buffoonery  ; sometimes 

• At  the  commencement  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  there  existed  a very  singular 
custom : — 

“ A bishop  of  Cracow,  murdered  by  his  king 
in  the  eleventh  century,  cited  to  his  tribunal, 
that  is,  to  the  chapel  where  his  blood  was  shed, 
the  new  king,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
misdeed.  John  repaired  tliither  on  foot,  and  re- 
l>lied,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  that  the  crime 
was  atrocious,  that  he  was  innocent  of  it,  that  lie 
detested  it,  and  in  asking  pardon  for  it,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  holy  martyr  upon  himself 
and  nis  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  yvished,  that  in  all 
states  they  had  thus  preserved  the  monuments  of 
the  crimes  of  kings  : flattery  has  discovered  in 
them  only  virtues.”  — History  of  John  Sobicsky, 
by  r Abbe  Coyer,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

This  is  a singular  fact,  and  prove.s  the  great 
skill  of  the  clergy  in  seizing  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  making  an  im]>rcssion  uiion  the  minds 
of  men.  How  well  every  thing  was  calculated  in 
thi.s  ceremony,  to  render  the  person  of  a bisliop 
holy  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  of 
the  nation  ! Tliis  crime,  yvhich  no  time  could 
efface  — this  blood,  which  always  crieil  out — tills 
new  king,  who  seemed  to  inherit  the  malediction 

of  the  misdeed,  until  he  had  disavowed  it this 

first  act  of  his  reign,  a kind  of  honourable  fine, 

for  violence  committed  ages  before, here  is  a 

solemnity  well  directed  to  its  end  ; whilst,  as  to 
the  wish  of  the  Abbe  Coyer,  it  is  without  doubt 
good,  but  he  ought  to  have  taught  us  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it. 


dangerous  iuqtres.sioiis.  I do  not  believe  it. 
If  they  present  to  dishonest  persons  the  idea 
of  danger,  tliey  offer  only  an  idea  of  security 
to  tliose  who  are  honest.  The  threat  of  ter- 
rible and  eternal  punisliineiit  for  undefined 
and  indefinite  crimes,  working  ujion  an  active 
imagination,  may  have  sometimes  produced 
madness.  But  here  no  undefined  threaten- 
ings  are  siqiposed  : on  the  contrary,  here  is 
a manifest  crime  proved  — a crime  which  no 
one  need  commit;  and  consequently  the  dread 
of  punishment  can  never  rise  to  a dangerous 
height.  It  would,  however,  always  bo  de- 
sirable to  guard  against  producing  false  and 
hateful  ideas. 

Ill  the  first  edition  of  the  Code  Theresa, 
the  [lortrait  of  the  empress  was  surroimilcd 
with  medallions,  reiiresenting  gibbets,  racks, 
fetters,  and  other  instruments  of  punishment. 
What  a blunder,  to  present  the  image  of  the 
sovereign  surrounded  by  these  hideous  em- 
blems ! This  scandalous  frontispiece  was  sup- 
pressed ; but  the  print,  representing  all  the 
instruments  of  torture,  was  allowed  to  remain. 
A sad  picture,  which  could  not  be  considered 
without  each  one  saying  to  himself,  Such  are 
the  evils  to  which  1 am  exposed,  although 
innocent ! But  if  an  abridgment  of  the  pe- 
nal code  were  accompanied  with  prints  re- 
jiresenting  the  characteristic  punishments  set 
apart  for  each  crime,  it  would  form  an  im- 
posing commentary  — a sensible  and  speaking 
image  of  the  law.  Each  one  might  say.  That 
is  what  I sliall  suffer,  if  I become  guilty.  It 
is  thus  that,  in  matters  of  legislation,  a slight 
diflerence  sometimes  separates  what  is  good 
from  what  is  bad. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PROBLEM  Vlt. 

To  facilitate  the  Discovery  of  Offences 
committed. 

In  penal  matters,  the  judge  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  two  things  before  he  can  ex- 
ercise his  office  : the  fact  of  the  offence,  and 
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the  person  of  tlic  offender.  These  two  things 
Deing  known,  his  knowledge  is  complete. 
According  to  the  difference  of  cases,  ohscu- 
rity  spreads  itself  over  these  two  points  in 
different  proportions.  Sometimes  it  is  great- 
est upon  the  first,  sometimes  upon  the  se- 
cond. We  shall  treat,  in  the  following  articles, 
of  what  relates  to  the  fact  of  the  offence,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  its  discovery  may  be 
facilitated. 

Art.  I Require  written  Title-Deeds. 

It  is  only  by  writing,  that  evidence  can  be 
rendered  permanent  and  authentic.  Verbal 
transactions,  at  least  when  not  of  the  simplest 
kind,  are  subject  to  interminable  disputes. 
Litera  scripta  manet.  Mahomet  himself  has 
recommended  his  followers  to  observe  this 
precaution.  It  is  almost  the  only  passage  of 
the  Koran  which  has  a grain  of  common  sense. 
(Chapter  of  the  Cow.) 

Art.  II — Cause  the  Adames  of  the  Witnesses 

to  be  attested  upon  the  head  of  Title-Deeds. 

It  is  one  thing  to  require  that  there  should 
be  witnesses  to  the  execution  of  a deed:  it 
is  another  point  to  require  that  their  presence 
be  notified,  attested,  enregistered  at  the  head 
of  the  deed.  A third  circumstance  is,  to  add 
to  it  those  circumstances  by  which  the  wit- 
nesses, if  necessary,  may  be  easily  found. 

In  the  attestation  of  deeds,  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  observe  the  following  precautions:  — 

1.  Prefer  a great  number  of  w itnesses  to  a 
small  number.  This  diminishes  the  danger 
of  prevarication,  and  inaeases  the  chance  of 
finding  them,  if  necessary.  2.  Prefer  married 
to  single  persons  ; heads  of  families  to  ser- 
vants ; persons  of  public  character  to  indi- 
viduals less  distinguished ; young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  to  old  and  infirm  persons  ; 
persons  who  are  knowm,  to  those  who  are 
unknowm.  3.  When  a deed  is  composed  of 
many  sheets  or  pieces,  each  piece  ought  to 
be  signed  by  the  witnesses.  If  there  be  cor- 
rections or  erasures,  a list  of  these  should  be 
made  and  attested ; the  lines  ought  to  be 
counted,  and  the  number  in  ecTch  page  indi- 
cated. 4.  Each  witness  should  add  to  his 
Christian  and  surname,  if  it  be  required,  his 
quality,  his  residence,  his  age,  bis  condition, 
W'hether  single  or  married.  .5.  The  time  and 
place  of  the  execution  ot  the  deed  should  be 
minutely  specified ; the  time  not  only  by  the 
day,  the  month,  the  year,  but  also  by  the 
hour  ; the  place  by  the  district,  the  parish, 
even  by  the  house,  ami  by  the  name  of  him 
wdio  occupies  it  at  the  time.  This  circum- 
stance is  an  excellent  preservative  against 
forgery.  A man  will  fear  to  embark  in  such 
an  enterprise,  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  details  betore  he  af- 
fixes a supposititious  date  to  a deed  ; and  it 
ie  do  attempt  it,  it  will  be  more  easily  dis-  ] 


covered.  6.  Numbers  ought  to  be  written 
m words  at  length,  especially  dates  and  sums ; 
except  m matters  of  account,  in  which  case 
It  IS  sufficient  to  state  the  total  in  words  at 
length  ; except  also  when  the  same  date  or 
the  saine  sum  frequently  recurs  in  the  same 
deed.  Ihe  reason  of  this  precaution  is,  that 
figures,  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  written 
are  liable  to  be  taken  the  one  for  the  other  • 
and  besides  that,  they  are  easily  altered,  and 
the  slightest  alteration  may  have  considerable 
effects;  lOO  is  easily  converted  into  1000. 
7.  T.he  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  execution 
of  a deed  ought  to  be  printed  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  slieets  of  paper  or  parchment  on 
W'hich  it  is  written. 

Ought  these  forms  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals  as  a means  of  security 
required  by  prudence,  or  ought  they  to  be 
rendered  obligatory?  Some  ought  to  be  made 
obligatory  ; others  ought  not.  As  to  those 
which  ought  to  be  made  obligatory,  it  will  he 
proper  to  allow  the  judges  latitude,  that  they 
may  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  attend  to  them.  It  may  be  that 
a deed  has  been  executed  in  a place  where 
the  prescribed  paper  could  not  be  obtained  ; 
where  a sufficient  number  of  witnesses  could 
not  be  found,  &c.  The  deed  might  be  pro- 
visionally declared  valid,  until  it  had  been 
possible  to  attend  to  the  forms  required. 

Greater  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  in 
W’ills,  than  in  deeds  between  living  parties. 
Death  waits  neither  for  lawyers  nor  witnesses, 
and  men  arc  accustomed  to  defer  making 
them  to  a time  when  they  have  neither  lei- 
sure nor  time  to  correct  and  review'.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  sorts  of  deeds  arc  those 
which  require  the  most  precaution,  because 
they  are  most  subject  to  imposture.  In  the 
case  of  a deed  between  living  parties,  the 
party  to  whom  it  may  he  wislicd  to  attribute 
an  engagement  may  chance  to  he  living  to 
contradict  it.  In  the  case  of  a will,  this 
chance  no  longer  exists. 

It  would  require  many  details  to  point  out 
the  points  to  be  established  and  the  excep- 
tions to  be  made.  I only  observe,  that  great 
latitude  must  be  left  j that  no  formality  can 
be  found  so  simple,  (hat  its  omission  ought  to 
render  a deed  absolutely  invalid. 

When  such  instructions  as  these  shall  have 
been  published  by  government,  even  without 
being  rendered  necessary,  every  body  wi  1 
seek  to  observe  them,  because  each  one  wjll 
seek,  in  a deed  honestly  executed,  to  obtain 
for  himself  all  possible  security.  The  omis- 
sion of  these  forms,  therefore,  would  form  a 
strontt  ground  of  suspicion  of  fraud,  unless 
such  omission  could  clearly  he  attributed  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  or  to  circuin- 
stances  which  rendered  such  omission  una- 
•oidable. 
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Art.  Ill-  — Inslit utr.  Rer/isters  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Titles. 

Why  miglit  deeds  to  be  registered  ? What 
deeds  ought  to  be  registered  ? Oiiglit  the 
registers  to  be  seeret  or  public  ? Ought  re- 
gistration to  be  optional,  or  ought  its  omis- 
sion to  be  liable  to  punisliment? 

Registers  would  be  useful  as  guards — !.< 
against  the  fabrication  of  forged  deeds;  'Id, 
against  forgery  by  fulsiheation ; -M,  against 
aeei<icnts — the  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
original ; -ft/i,  against  double  alienation  of  the 
same  property  to  different  persons. 

For  the  first  and  last  of  these  objects,  a 
simple  memorial  would  be  sullicieiit ; for  the 
second,  an  exact  copy  would  be  required; 
for  the  third,  an  extract  would  be  sullicient, 
but  a copy  would  be  better. 

Against  forgery  by  fabrication,  registration 
would  only  be  useful  if  it  were  obligatory  ; 
nullity  in  cases  of  omission,  with  latitude 
for  accidental  cases.  The  advantage  which 
would  result  is,  that  after  the  period  for  re- 
gistration was  expired,  the  fabrication  of  a 
deed  which,  according  to  its  apparent  date, 
ought  to  be  registered,  would  fail  of  itself. 
'I'he  |)criod  in  which  a fraud  of  this  kind 
could  be  committed  with  probability  of  suc- 
cess would  be  limited  to  a short  space,  and 
that  so  near  a time  to  that  of  the  supposed 
deed,  that  the  proofs  of  fraud  could  scarcely 
be  wanting. 

It  would  also  be  necessary  that  registration 
should  be  obligatory  under  pain  of  nullity,  if 
it  be  designed  to  prevent  double  alienations, 
such  as  mortgages  or  marriage  contracts. 
Without  this  obligatory  clause,  registration 
^vould  scarcely  take  place,  because  neither 
party  would  have  any  interest  in  it.  He  who 
alienates,  has  even  a contrary  interest : an 
honest  man  may  dislike  to  have  it  known  that 
he  has  sold  or  mortgaged  his  property ; a 
rogue  would  desire  the  power  of  receiving  its 
value  twice  over. 

Wills  arc  the  kind  of  deeds  most  liable  to 
be  fabricated.  The  most  certain  protection 
against  a fraud  of  this  nature  is  to  require 
their  registration,  under  pain  of  nullity,  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  testator.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  this  would  make  him  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  those  who  surround  him  in 
his  last  moments,  since  he  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  reward  or  punish  them  ; but  this 
inconvenience  might  be  obviated  by  allowing 
a testator  to  dispose  of  a tenth  of  his  pro- 
perty by  a codicil. 

^Vhat  deeds  ought  to  be  registered?  All 
those  in  which  a third  person  is  interested, 
and  whose  importance  is  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  this  precaution. 

01  what  deeds  ought  the  registration  to  be 
secret  ? and  of  what  public  ? 

Deeds  between  living  persons,  in  which 


third  persons  are  interested — mortgages,  mar- 
riage-contracts, ought  to  be  public.  Wills, 
during  the  life  of  the  testator,  ought  to  be 
inviolably  secret.  Promissory  deeds,  appren- 
tice indentures,  marriage-contracts  which  do 
not  bind  landed  property,  might  be  kept  secret, 
reserving  the  right  of  communicating  them  to 
per.-^ons  who  could  present  a special  title  to 
examine  them. 

The  office  ought  then  to  be  divided  into 
secret  and  public  departments,  free  or  obliga- 
tory. Free  registrations  would  be  frequent, 
if  the  charge  were  moderate.  Prudence  di- 
rcMfts  the  [)reservation  of  copies  against  ac- 
cidents ; but  where  could  copies  be  better 
preserved  than  in  a depot  of  this  kind? 

The  necessity  of  registering  deeds  by  winch 
territorial  property  is  charged,  by  way  of 
mortgage,  would  be  a species  of  restraint 
upon  prodigality.  A man  could  hardly,  with- 
out some  degree  of  shame,  borrow  u{)on  his 
possessions  to  spend  in  pleasure.  This  con- 
sideration, which  ought  to  operate  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  has  been  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion against  it,  and  has  prevented  its  esta- 
blishment. 

The  jurisprudence  of  many  countries  has 
adojited  more  or  less  of  this  mode  of  registra- 
tion. That  of  France  appears  to  have  hit  the 
happy  medium. 

In  England,  the  law  varies.  In  Middle- 
sex and  tile  county  of  York,  register-offices 
were  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
whose  principal  object  has  been  to  prevent 
double  alienations;  and  the  good  etfects  have 
been  such,  that  the  value  of  land  is  higher 
in  these  two  counties  than  elsewhere. 

Ireland  enjoys  this  benefit,  but  registration 
is  left  to  the  free  choice  of  individuals.  It 
has  been  established  in  Scotland : wills  ought 
there  to  be  registered  before  the  death.  In 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  registration  is  only 
obligatory  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

Art.  IV. — Method  of  preventing  Forged 
Deeds. 

There  is  one  expedient  which  might  have 
place  as  a species  of  registration.  A parti- 
cular kind  of  paper  or  parchment  should  be 
required  for  the  deed  in  question  : those  who 
sold  it  by  retail  should  be  prohibited  from 
selling  it  without  indorsing  the  day  and  year 
of  the  sale,  and  the  names  of  the  seller  and 
buyer.  The  distribution  of  this  kind  of  paper 
might  be  limited  to  a certain  number  of  per- 
sons, of  whom  a list  should  be  kept.  Their 
books  being  required  to  be  correct  registers, 
should,  after  their  death,  be  deposited  in  an 
office.  This  precaution  would  hinder  the  fa- 
brication of  all  kinds  of  deeds  pretending  to 
a distant  date. 

It  would  be  a further  restraint  if  the  paper 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  date  with  the  deed 
itself.  The  date  of  the  paper  might  be  marked 
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in  the  paper  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rr.aker’s  name.  In  this  case,  no  forged  deed 
could  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
paper-maker. 

Art.  V Institute  Registers  for  Events 

which  serve  to  establish  Titles. 

Much  need  not  be  said  upon  the  evident 
necessity  of  proving  births  and  burials.  Pro- 
hibition to  inter  the  dead,  without  the  pre- 
vious inspection  of  some  othcer  of  police,  is 
a general  precaution  against  assassination. 
It  is  simrular,  that,  in  England,  marriages,  in- 
stead of  being  by  writing,  were  for  a long  time 
left  to  the  simple  notoriety  of  a transitory  ce- 
remony. The  only  reason  wliich  can  be  given 
for  it,  is  tbe  simplicity  of  this  contract,  which 
is  the  same  for  all,  except  in  particular  arrange- 
ments relative  to  fortunes. 

Happily,  under  the  reign  of  William  III., 
these  events,  which  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  so  many  titles,  presented  themselves  as 
suitable  objects  for  taxation;  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  registered.  The  tax  has  been 
suppressed,  but  the  advantage  remains. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  the  security  given 
to  the  rights  which  depend  upon  these  events 
is  neither  so  certain  nor  so  universal  as  it 
ought  to  be.  There  exists  only  one  copy  : 
the  register  of  each  parish  ouglit  to  be  tian- 
scribed  in  a more  general  office.  In  the  mar- 
riage-act under  George  11.,  the  advantage  of 
this  regulation  is  refused  to  Quakersand  Jews, 
either  from  intolerance  or  inadvertency. 

Art.  VI Put  the  People  07i  their  guard 

against  different  Offences. 

1.  Against  Poisoning. 

Give  instructions  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent poisonous  substances,  the  methods 
of  detecting  them,  and  their  antidotes.  If 
such  instructions  were  indiscriminately  spread 
amongthe  multitude,  they  might  do  more  hurt 
tha7i  good.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  knowledge  is  more  dangerous  than  use- 
ful. The  methods  of  employing  poison  are 
more  certain  than  the  means  of  cure.  The 
suitable  medium  lies  in  limiting  the  circula- 
tion of  these  instructions  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  can  make  a good  use  of  them,  whilst 
their  situation,  their  character,  and  their  edu- 
cation, would  be  guarantees  against  their 
abuse.  Such  are  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
rnedical  practitioners  ; with  this  view,  the 
instructions  might  be  in  Latin,  which  these 
parties  are  reputed  to  understand. 

But  as  to  the  knowledge  of  those  poi- 
sons which  present  themselves  without  being 
sought,  and  which  ignorance  may  innocently 
administer,  this  ought  to  be  rendered  as  fa- 
niiliar  as  possible.  There  must  be  a strange 
deprivation  in  the  character  of  a nation,  if 
iiemlock,  which  is  so  easily  confounded  with 
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parsley,  and  verdigris,  which  so  speedily  col- 
lects m copper  vessels  when  the  tinning  is 
worn  off  were  not  more  often  administered 
by  mistake  than  by  design.  In  this  case 
there  is  more  to  be  hoped  for  than  feared 
from  the  communication  of  knowledge,  bow 
dangerous  soever  it  may  be. 

2.  Against  False  Weights  and  Hleasurcs. 

Give  instructions  as  to  false  weights,  false 

measures,  l;dse  standards  of  quality,  and  the 
methods  of  deception  wliich  may  be  used 
hen  just  weights  and  measures  are  employ'- 
ed.  I o this  head  would  be  referred  scales 
with  unequal  arms,  measures  with  double 
bottoms,  &c.  Knowledge  on  these  subjects 
cannot  be  too  widely  extended.  Every  shop 
should  have  such  instructions  openly  exhi- 
bited, as  a proof  that  there  is  no  wish  to 
deceive. 

3.  Against  Frauds  with  respect  to  Money. 

Give  instructions  showing  how  good  may 
be  distinguished  from  bad  money.  If  a par- 
ticular kind  of  false  coin  appear,  govern- 
ment ought  to  give  notice  of  this  circumstance 
in  a particular  manner.  At  Vienna,  tbe  mint 
does  not  fail  to  notify  the  kinds  of  counter- 
feits it  discovers  ; but  the  coinage  is  upon  so 
good  a footing,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are 
rare. 

4.  Against  Cheating  at  Play. 

Give  instructions  with  regard  to  false  dice, 
as  to  methods  of  cheating  in  dealing  cards,  by 
making  signs  to  associates,  by  having  accom- 
plices among  the  spectators,  &c.  These  in- 
structions might  be  suspended  in  all  places  of 
public  resort,  and  presented  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  put  youth  upon  its  guard,  and  tC- 
exhibit  vice  as  both  ridiculous  and  hateful. 
It  would  be  proper  also  to  offer  a reward  to 
those  who  detect  the  artifices  of  sharpers,  in 
proportion  as  they  invent  new'  schemes. 

5.  Against  the  Impostures  of  Beggars. 

Some,  though  in  perfect  health,  counter- 
feit sickness;  others  cause  a slight  wound 
to  assume  the  most  disgusting  appearances  ; 
others  relate  false  histories  of  shipwrecks  and 
fires;  others  borrow  or  steal  children,  that 
they  may  employ  them  as  instruments  of 
their  trade.  It  would  be  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  instructions  respecting  these  arti- 
fices with  an  advertisement,  for  fear  that  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  impostures  should  har- 
den the  heart,  and  render  it  indifferent  to  real 
misery.  In  a country  under  a well  rcgulatcil 
police,  an  individual  who  presents  himself 
under  so  unfortunate  an  aspect  ouRlit  neither 
to  be  neglected  nor  left  to  hirnselt : the  duty 
of  the  first  person  who  meets  him  should  be 
to  consign  him  to  the  hands  of  public  coai  ity. 
Instructions  of  this  kind  would  formhomiliei 
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for  tlie  poople,  more  amusing  than  controver- 
sial (lijcuurses. 

0.  Afialn^t  Thefi,  Cheat inri,  and  other  means 

of  oblainintj  Money  under  false  />re fences. 

Give  instructions  which  shoiikl  dcvelope 
all  the  methods  employed  by  thieves  and 
cheats.  There  are  many  hooks  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  the  materials  have  been  tur- 
nished  by  penitent  malefactors,  in  the  hopes 
of  deserving  pardon.  These  compilations  are 
generallv  very  bad,  but  useful  extracts  might 
be  taken  from  them.  One  of  the  best  is, 
The  Discoveries  and  Dcvelutions  of  Poul- 
fcr,  othvnrise  Baxter,  which  passed  through 
sixteen  editions  in  the  space  of  twenty-six 
years.  'I’liis  shows  how  wide  a circulation  an 
authentic  book  of  this  kind,  published  and 
recommended  by  government,  would  have. 
Tlie  lone  \\ liich  might  be  given  1o  the.se 
■works  would  make  them  excellent  lessons  in 
morality,  as  well  as  books  of  amusement.* 

7.  Ayainsl  Reliyious  Impostures. 

Give  instructions  with  regard  to  crimes 
committed  by  means  of  superstitions,  relating 
to  the  malice  of  spiritual  agents.  These 
crimes  are  too  numerous ; but  they  are  a 
liglit  matter,  in  comparison  with  the  legal 
|)ersecutions  which  have  taken  their  rise  in 
tlie  same  errors.  There  is  scarcely  a Chris- 
tian nation  which  has  not  to  reproach  itself 
with  bloody  tragedies  occiisioned  by  a belief 
in  sorcery. 

The  histories  of  the  first  class  xvould  fur- 
nish an  instructive  subject  for  homilies,  which 
might  be  read  in  the  churches ; but  there  is 
no  need  to  give  a sad  publicity  to  the  second. 
'I’he  suffrages  of  so  many  respectable  and 
upright  judges,  who  have  been  the  miserable 
dupes  of  this  superstition,  would  rather  serve 
to  confirm  the  populace  in  their  error,  than 
to  cure  them. 

The  English  stfitutes  were  the  first  which 
bad  the  honour  of  expressly  rejecting  from  the 
penal  code  the  pretended  crime  of  sorcery. 
In  the  Code  Theresa,  though  compiled  in 
177d,  it  occupies  a considerable  space. 

Art.  VII. — Publish  the  price,  of  Merchandise, 

in  opposition  to  Mercantile  Extortion. 

If  the  exaction  of  an  exorbitant  price  can- 
not properly  be  treated  as  an  offence,  and 
subjected  to  punishment,  it  may  at  least  be 
looked  upon  as  an  evil,  which  it  would  be 


• The  most  ancient  work  which  I know  upon 
this  subject,  is  entitled  ClavrU's  Recantation. 
Tile  .second  edition  is  dated  KJ28.  It  is  in  verse. 
Clavell  was  a man  of  family,  who  became  a high- 
wayman : he  obtained  a pardon.  It  is  said  in 
the  title-page,  that  the  book  was  published  at  the 
express  order  of  the  king  (Charle-^  I.)  One  of 
the  more  modern  is  entitled,  A Vii-x  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  High  and  Low  Life^  by  Parker, 


advantageous  to  suppress,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  causing  greater  evils. 

Direct  punishments  being  inadmissible, 
indirect  methods  must  be  employed.  Hap. 
pily,  this  is  a species  of  offence  of  which  the 
evil  is  diminished,  rather  than  increased,  by 
the  number  of  offenders.  What  should  the 
law  do?  increase  their  number  as  much  as 
possible.  Is  an  article  sold  too  dear  ? is  the 
profit  gained  by  it  exorbitant  ? spread  this 
information  : tlie  dealers  in  it  will  assemble 
from  all  (juarters,  and  by  tlie  effect  of  their 
competition  alone,  will  lower  the  price. 

Usury  may  be  ranked  under  the  head  of 
mercantile  extortion.  To  lend  money,  is  to 
sell  present  money  for  future  money : the 
time  of  payment  may  be  cither  determinate 
or  indeterminate;  dependent,  or  not,  upon 
certain  events;  the  amount  returnable  all  at 
once,  or  by  instalments,  S;c.  Probiliit  usury: 
by  rendering  tlie  transaction  secret,  you  in- 
crease the  price. 

Art.  VIII.  — Publish  an  Account  of 
Official  liiyhts. 

Almost  everywhere,  certain  rights  are  an- 
nexed to  the  services  of  government  offices  : 
these  rights  form  part  of  the  pay  of  the  per- 
sons employed.  As  an  artisan  sells  his  ma- 
nufacture, a public  officer  sells  his  labour  as 
dear  as  possible.  Competition,  the  facility 
of  going  to  another  market,  retains  this  dis- 
position within  due  bounds  as  respects  ordi- 
nary labour  ; but  by  the  establishment  of  an 
office,  all  competition  is  taken  away ; the  riglit 
to  sell  this  particular  kind  of  service  becomes 
a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  person  em- 
ployed. 

Leave  the  price  to  the  discretion  of  the 
seller,  and  there  will  be  no  other  limits  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  wants  of  the  buyer. 
The  rights  of  officers  ought  therefore  to  be 
e.xactly  determined  by  law,  otherwise  the  ex- 
tortion which  may  take  place,  ought  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  negligence  of  the  legislator,  rather 
than  the  rapacity  of  the  person  employed. 

Art.  IX.  — Publish  all  Accounts  in  ivhich 
the  Nation  is  interested. 

When  accounts  are  rendered  in  a limited 
time,  before  a limited  number  of  auditors, 
and  these  auditors,  perhaps  chosen  or  influ- 
enced by  the  accountant  himself,  and  no  one 
is  afterwards  called  upon  to  controul  them,  the 
greatest  errors  may  be  passed  without  being 
perceived,  or  without  being  noticed ; but  when 
accounts  are  published,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  witnesses,  nor  commentators,  nor  judges. 

Each  item  is  examined.  Was  this  article 
necessary  ? did  it  arise  from  want,  or  was 
it  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ex- 
pense ? Is  not  tlie  public  more  dearly  served 
than  individuals  ? has  not  a preference  been 
given  to  a contractor  at  the  public  expense? 
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lias  not  a secret  ndvantac^e  been  given  to  a 
favourite  ? has  nothing  been  granted  to  him 
upon  false  pretences  ? Have  no  inanoeuvres 
been  practised  to  prevent  competition?  Is 
there  nothing  concealed  in  the  accounts? 
There  are  a hundred  questions  of  the  same 
kind,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
complete  explanations,  if  accounts  are  not 
rendered  public.  In  a particular  committee, 
some  may  want  integrity,  others  knowledge  ; 
a mind  slow  in  its  operations  will  p;iss  over 
what  it  docs  not  understand,  for  fear  of  dis- 
covering its  inaptitude;  a lively  spirit  will 
not  trouble  itself  with  details;  each  will  leave 
to  .ithers  the  fatigue  of  examination.  But 
every  thing  which  is  wanting  in  a small  bodv, 
will  be  found  in  the  assembled  pultlic  : in 
this  heterogeneous  and  discordant  mass,  the 
worst  principles  will  lead  to  the  desired  end, 
as  well  as  the  best ; envy,  hatred,  malice, 
will  assume  the  mask  of  public  spirit  ; and 
these  passions,  because  they  are  more  active 
and  persevering,  will  scrutinize  all  the  parties 
better,  and  make  even  a more  scrupulous  ex- 
amination. Hence  those  who  have  no  other 
restraint  than  the  desire  of  human  applause, 
will  be  retained  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  the  pride  of  integrity  and  the  fear  of  shame. 

In  seeking  for  exceptions,  1 have  only  found 
tw'o : the  first  regards  the  expenses  of  this 
publication ; the  other  regards  the  nature  of 
those  services  which  ought  to  remain  secret. 
It  might  be  useless  to  publish  the  accounts 
of  a small  parish,  because  the  books  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  are  interested  in  their  ex- 
amination ; and  the  publication  of  tlie  sums 
destined  to  secret  service,  could  oidy  be 
thought  of,  under  the  pain  of  losing  all  the 
information  you  might  otherwise  obtain  re- 
specting the  designs  of  your  enemies. 

Art.  X Estahlinh  Standnnh  of  Quantity, 

Wtiyhts,  and  Measures. 

Weights  indicate  the  quantity  of  matter; 
measures,  the  quantity  of  space.  Their  uti- 
lity consists  — first,  in  satisfying  each  indivi- 
du.al  as  to  the  quantity  of  any  thing  which  he 
wants ; secondly,  in  terminating  disputes ; 
thirdly,  in  preventing  frauds. 

To  establish  uniformity  in  the  same  st.ate 
has  been  the  object  of  many  sovereigns. 
'I'o  find  a common  and  universal  measure  for 
all  people,  has  been  the  object  of  research 
with  many  philoso()hers,  and  latterly  of  the 
French  Government— a service  truly  honour- 
able, since  there  is  hardly  any  thing  more 
rare  and  noble,  than  to  see  a government 
labouring  upon  one  of  the  essential  bases  of 
union  among  mankind. 

Uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  un- 
der the  same  government,  and  among  a i)eople 
who,  in  other  respects,  have  tiie  same  lan- 
guage, is  a point  upon  which  it  woidd  seem 
that  there  is  no  need  of  much  reasoning  to 


preventing  crimes. 

show  Its  utdity.  A measure  of  which  an  in- 
dumlual  does  not  know  the  contents,  is  use- 
less. If  the  measures  of  two  towns  are  not 
the  same,  either  in  name  or  quantity,  the 
trade  between  the  individuals  cannot  but  be 
exposed  to  great  mistakes  or  great  didicidties. 
1 hese  two  places,  in  this  respect,  are  stran- 
geis  one  to  another.  If  the  nominal  piice  of 
the  goods  measured  be  the  same,  and  the  mea- 
sures  are  dilferent,  the  real  [)rice  is  different : 
continual  attention  is  requisite,  and  distrust 
mingles  with  the  course  of  affairs;  errors 
glide  into  honest  transactions,  and  fraud  hides 
itself  under  deceptive  denominations.' 

For  tlie  introduction  of  uniformity,  there 
are  two  inethods: — The  first,  to  make  stan- 
dards, which  should  have  public  autliority  ; to 
send  them  into  every  district,  and  to  forbid 
the  use  of  every  other  : the  second,  to  make 
standards,  and  leave  to  general  convenience 
the  case  of  their  adoption.  The  first  method 
has  been  employed  in  England ; the  second 
was  practised  with  success  by  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  in  Tuscany. 

When  a public,  standard  has  been  provided, 
a punishment  may  be  imposed  upon  tliose 
who  make  weights  and  measures  not  in  con- 
formity to  the  standards;  and  then  all  bar- 
gains, which  have  not  been  made  according  to 
these  standards,  might  be  declared  null  and 
void.  But  this  last  measure  would  hardly  he 
necessary ; the  two  former  would  be  sulTi- 
cient. 

In  different  nations,  the  want  of  unifor- 
mity  in  this  respect  cannot  produce  so  many 
mistakes  — the  difference  of  language  alone, 
putting  every  one  upon  their  guard.  Much 
embarrassment,  however,  results  from  it  to 
commerce;  and  fraud,  favoured  by  mystery, 
may  often  avail  itself  of  the  ignorance  of  pur- 
chasers. 

An  inconvenience  of  less  extent,  but  which 
i.s  not  less  important,  is  felt  in  medicine.  If 
the  weights  are  not  exactly  the  same,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  substances  of  which 
small  quantities  are  important,  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  one  country  can  with  difficulty  be 
employed  in  another,  and  may  lead  to  fatal 
errors.  It  is  also  a considerable  obstacle  to 
the  free  communication  of  the  sciences ; and 
the  same  inconvenience  is  found  in  relation 
to  those  arts,  in  which  success  depends  upon 
the  most  delicate  j);oportions. 

Art.  XI.  — Establish  Standards  of  Quality. 

It  would  require  many  details  to  state  all 
that  government  would  have  to  do,  in  order 
to  establish  the  most  suitable  criteria  of  the 
quality  and  value  of  a multitude  of  objects 
which  are  susceptible  of  different  proofs.  1 he 
touchstone  is  an  imperfect  proof  of  the  qua- 
lity and  value  of  metallic  compositions  mingled 

with  gold  and  silver:  the  hydrometer  is  an 
unfiuling  proof,  in  so  far  as  identity  o qua- 
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Hty  results  from  the  identity  of  specific  gra- 
vitv. 

The  adulterations  most  important  to  be 
Icnowri,  are  those  which  are  hurtful  to  health  ; 
siirh  as  the  mixture  of  chalk  and  burnt  bones 
with  dour,  in  the  making  of  bread  ; the  use 
of  lead  in  taking  off  the  acidity  of  wine,  or 
of  arsenic  in  refining  it.  Chmiiistry  [uescnts 
tlie  means  of  discovering  all  these  adultera- 
tions; but  knowledge  is  required  for  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  intervention  of  government  in  this 
regard,  may  be  limited  to  three  points:  — 

l.st,  'I'he  encouragement  of  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  proof,  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  still  wanting;  ‘2d,  The  dissemina- 
tion of  this  knowledge  among  the  people; 
3t/,  The  prescription  of  their  use  by  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  XII.  — Inutitutc  St.ampa  or  Marks,  to 

attest  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  Articles 

ii  ltich  ouylit  to  be  made  accordituj  to  a cer- 
tain Standard. 

Such  marks  are  declarafions  or  certificates 
in  an  abridged  form.  There  are  five  points 
to  be  considered  in  these  documents:  l.st. 
Their  end ; 2d,  The  person  whose  attestation 
they  bear  ; 3c/,  The  extent  and  the  details  of 
the  information  they  contain  ; 4th,  The  vi- 
sibility, the  intelligibility  of  the  mark  ; 5th, 
Its  permanence,  its  indestructibility. 

The  utility  of  authentic  attestations  is 
not  doubtful.  They  are  successfully  employed 
for  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  secure  the  rights  of  property.  It  may 
be  left  to  the  prudence  of  individuals  to  use 
this  precaution  in  what  concerns  them  ; but 
with  respect  to  public  property,  and  objects 
in  deposit,  the  employment  of  such  marks 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  law.  It  is  thus  that, 
in  England,  stores  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
navy  bear  a particular  mark,  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  employ  in  the  merchant  service. 
In  the  royal  arsenals,  an  arrow  is  marked 
upon  the  timber  used  in  building ; a white 
thread  runs  through  the  cordage,  which  pri- 
vate persons  are  forbidden  to  use. 

2.  To  secure  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
commercial  articles  for  the  benefit  of  pur- 
chasers. Thus,  by  statute  law  in  England, 
marks  are  placed  upon  many  articles ; upon 
blocks  of  wood  exposed  to  sale,  upon  leather, 
bread,  pewter,  plate,  money,  woollen  goods, 
stockings,  &c. 

3.  To  secure  the  payment  of  taxes.  If 
the  article  liable  to  the  tax  has  not  the  mark 
in  question,  it  is  a proof  that  the  tax  has  not 
oeen  paid.  The  examples  are  numberless.* 

4.  To  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
prohibit  importation. 


• Chocolate,  tea,  hops,  letters,  newspapers, 
cards,  almanacks,  hacknev- coaches,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PROBLEM  VIII. 

To  prevent  Offences,  byyiviny  to  many  persons 
an  interest  in  preventing  them. 

I AM  about  to  cite  an  example,  which  might 
have  been  referred  to  the  preceding  head  as 
well  as  to  this,  for  it  has  prevented  the  of- 
fence— it  may  be,  by  increasing  the  ditliculty 
of  hiding  it  — it  may  be,  l)y  giving  to  more 
persons  an  immediate  interest  in  preventing 
it. 

The  carriage  of  post  letters  in  England  had 
always  wanted  diligence  and  exactness  : the 
couriers  would  stop  for  their  pleasure,  or 
their  profit : the  innkeepers  would  not  urge 
them  forward.  All  these  circumstances  were 
so  many  little  offences  or  violations  of  the 
established  rules.  What  ought  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  to  remedy  them  ? Superintendence 
was  fatiguing;  punishment  was  gradually  re- 
laxed ; informations,  al  ivays  regarded  as  odious 
or  embarriissing,  became  rare,  and  the  abuse, 
suspended  for  a moment,  soon  returned  to  its 
ordinary  course. 

A very  simple  mode  was  hit  upon,  which 
required  neither  law,  nor  punishment,  nor 
information,  but  which  was  better  than  all. 

This  mode  consisted  in  combining  two  es- 
tablishments, w'hich  had  till  that  time  been 
distinct : the  carriage  of  letters  and  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  The  success  was 
complete  : the  celerity  of  the  post  has  been 
doubled,  and  travellers  have  been  better 
served.  This  deserves  the  trouble  of  an 
analysis. 

The  travellers  who  accompany  the  post- 
office  servants,  become  so  many  inspectors  of 
their  conduct ; they  cannot  escape  from  their 
observation.  At  the  same  time  that  they  are 
excited  by  their  praises,  and  by  the  reward 
which  they  expect  from  them,  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  if  they  lose  their  time,  these 
travellers  have  a natural  interest  in  complain- 
ing, and  that  they  may  become  informers, 
without  being  paid  for  the  service,  or  fearing 
the  odium  attached  to  the  character.  Such 
are  the  advantages  of  this  little  combination. 
Evidence  secured  respecting  the  slightest 
faults  — the  motive  of  reward  substituted  for 
that  of  punishment  — informations  and  exa- 
minations spared  — occasions  for  punishment 
rendered  extremely  rare,  and  the  two  services 
rendered  by  their  union  more  commodious, 
more  prompt,  and  more  economical. 

This  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  a study 
in  legislation.  It  is  well  to  reflect  on  what 
he  has  successfully  done  in  this  respect,  that 
we  may  learn  to  overcome  other  difficulties. 
In  seeking  to  develope  the  cause  of  this  suc- 
cess, we  shall  rise  from  particulars  to  general 
principles. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PROBLEM  IX. 

To  facilitate  the  Recognition  and  the  finding 
of  Individuals. 

The  greater  number  of  offences  would  not 
be  committed,  if  the  delinquents  did  not  hope 
to  remain  unknown.  Every  thing  which  in- 
creases the  facility  of  recognising  and  finding 
individuals,  adds  to  the  general  security. 

This  is  one  reason  why  less  is  to  be  feared 
from  those  who  have  a fi.ved  habitation,  pro- 
perty, or  a family.  The  danger  arises  from 
those  who,  from  their  indigence  or  their  in- 
dependence of  all  ties,  can  easily  conceal  their 
movements  from  the  eye  of  justice. 

Tables  of  population,  in  which  are  inscribed 
the  dwelling-place,  the  age,  the  sex,  the  pro- 
fession, the  marriage  or  celibacy  of  individuals, 
are  the  first  materials  of  a good  police. 

It  is  proper  that  the  magistrate  should  be 
able  to  demand  an  account  from  every  sus- 
pected person  as  to  his  means  of  living,  and 
consign  those  to  a place  of  security  who  have 
neither  an  independent  revenue,  nor  other 
means  of  support. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  this  object : That  the  police  ought 
not  to  be  so  minute  or  vexatious  as  to  expose 
the  subjects  to  find  themselves  in  fault,  or 
Vexed  by  numerous  and  difficult  regulations. 
Precautions,  which  are  necessary  at  certain 
periods  of  danger  and  trouble,  ought  not  to 
be  continued  in  a period  of  quietness  ; as  the 
regimen  suited  to  (lisease  ought  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a state  of  health.  The  second  obser- 
vation is,  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
shock  the  national  spirit.  One  nation  would 
not  bear  what  is  borne  by  another.  In  tlie  ca- 
pital of  Japan,  every  one  is  obliged  to  have 
liis  name  upon  his  dress.  This  measure  might 
appear  useful,  indifferent,  or  tyrannical,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  of  public  prejudices. 

Characteristic  dresses  have  a relation  to 
this  end.  Those  which  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent sexes  arc  a means  of  police  as  gentle 
as  salutary.  J'hose  which  serve  to  distinguish 
the  armv'  the  navy,  the  clergy,  have  more 
than  one  object ; but  the  principal  one  is 
subordination.  In  the  English  universi- 
ties, the  pupils  wear  a particular  dress,  which 
restrains  them  only  when  they  wish  to  go 
beyond  the  prescribed  bounds.  In  chanty 
schools,  the  scholars  wear  not  only  a uniform 
dress,  but  even  a numbered  plate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proper  names 
of  individuals  are  upon  so  irregular  a footing. 
Those  distinctions,  invented  in  the  infancy 
of  societv,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a ham- 
let, only' imperfectly  accomplish  their  object 
in  a great  nation.  ' There  are  many  incon- 
veniences attached  to  this  nominal  confusion. 


The  greatest  of  all  is,  that  the  indication 
arising  from  a name  is  vague ; suspicion  is 
divided  among  a multitude  of  persons ; and 
the  danger  to  which  innocence  is  exposed, 
becomes  the  security  of  crime. 

^ providing  a new  nomenclature,  it  ought 
to  be  so  arranged,  that,  in  a whole  nation, 
ev^ry  individual  should  have  a proper  name, 
which  should  belong  to  him  alone.  At  the 
present  time,  the  embarrassment  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  change  would  perhaps 
surpass  its  advantages ; but  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  prevent  this  disorder  in  a new  state.* 

There  is  a common  custom  among  English 
sailors,  of  printing  their  family  and  Christian 
names  upon  their  wrists,  in  well-formed  and 
indelible  characters  ; they  do  it  that  their 
bodies  may  be  known  in  case  of  shipwreck. 

If  it  were  possible  that  this  practice  should 
become  universal,  it  would  be  a new  spring 
for  morality,  a new  source  of  power  for  the 
laws,  an  almost  infallible  precaution  against 
a multitude  of  offences,  especially  against 
every  kind  of  fraud  in  which  confidence  is 
requisite  for  success.  Who  are  you,  with 
whom  I have  to  deal  ? The  answer  to  this 
important  question  would  no  longer  be  liable 
to  evasion. 

This  means,  by  its  own  energy,  would 
become  favourable  to  personal  liberty,  by 
permitting  relaxations  in  the  rigour  of  pro- 
ceedings. Imprisonment,  having  for  its  only 
object  the  detention  of  individuals,  might 
become  rare,  when  they  were  held  as  it  were 
by  an  invisible  chain. 

There  are,  however,  plausible  objections 
to  such  a practi(!c.  In  the  course  of  the 
French  revolution,  many  persons  owed  their 
safety  to  a disguise,  which  such  a mark  would 
have  rendered  unavailing.  Public  opinion, 
in  its  present  state,  opposes  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  such  an  institution  ; but  opi- 
nion might  he  changed,  by  patiently  guiding 
it  with  skill,  and  by  beginning  with  great  ex- 
amples. If  it  were  the  cusioju  to  imprint  the 
titles  of  the  nobility  upon  their  foreheads, 
these  marks  would  become  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  honour  and  power.  In  the  island.s 
of  the  South  Sea,  the  women  submit  to  a 
painful  operation,  in  tracing  upon  their  skin 
certain  figures,  to  whieh  they  annc.x  the  idea 
of  beauty.  The  imiu'cssion  is  made  by  punc- 
turing the  skin,  and  rubbing  in  coloured 
powders. 

• The  following  is  a sketch  of  the  general 
plan.  The  whole  name  miglit  contain  the  fol- 
lowing  parts  :—l.  The  family  iiairie,  essential  for 
the  identification  of  the  races  ; 2.  A sin|,de  bap- 
tismal name  or  pre-nomen  ; .T  The  place  and 
tiie  date  of  birth.  This  compound  denomination 
should  be  repeated  in  all  legal  aftairs.  Ine  me- 
thod  of  abbreviating  it  tor  ordinjiry  use,  would 
depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  language. 
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pnOBLEM  X. 

To  increase  the  Bifficulbj  of  Escape  for 
Delin<picnts. 

These  means  depend  much  upon  freographi- 
ciil  dispositions  — upon  natural  and  artificial 
barriers.  In  Russia,  the  tliinness  of  the 
population,  the  asi)crity  of  the  climate,  the 
dilliciilty  of  the  communications,  give  to 
jtistice  a force  which  could  hardly  have  been 
believed  to  exist  in  so  vast  a country. 

At  Petersburgh  and  at  Riga,  a passport 
cannot  be  obtained  till  the  intention  to  de- 
part has  been  several  times  announced  in  the 
Gazette.  This  precaution,  taken  against 
fraudulent  debtors,  has  greatly  increased  com- 
menaal  confidence. 

Every  thing  which  increases  the  commu- 
nication of  intelligence  with  rapidity,  may  be 
referred  to  this  head. 

Descriptions  are  very  imperfect  and  doubt- 
ful instruments  of  recognition;  profiles,  which 
may  he  so  easily  multiplied  at  a low  price, 
would  be  much  better : they  might  be  em- 
ployed either  for  prisoners  whose  escape  re 
feared,  or  for  soldiers  whose  desertion  is  ap- 
prehended, or  for  any  suspected  person  who 
may  have  been  denounced  to  the  magistrate, 
ami  whom  it  is  desirable  to  secure,  without 
carrying  restraint  so  far  with  regard  to  him 
as  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROEI.E.M  XI. 

To  diminish  Uncerf.ainfii  with  regard  to  Pro- 
cedure and  Punishment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  upon 
the  vast  subject  of  procedure;  this  will  be 
the  object  not  of  a chapter,  but  of  a separate 
work.  The  present  chapter  will  be  confined 
to  two  or  three  general  observations. 

Has  a crime  been  comitiitted?  it  is  the 
interest  of  society  that  the  magistrate  charged 
with  its  punishment  should  he  informed  of  it, 
and  informed  in  such  manner  as  to  authorize 
the  intliction  of  the  punishment  incurred. 
Is  it  alleged  that  a crime  has  been  committed? 
it  is  the  interest  of  society  that  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  allegation  should  be  made 
evident.  Hence,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  forms  ot  procedure,  ought  to  be  such  as,  on 
one  side,  to  admit  all  true  information,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  e.xclude  all  false  information; 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  offers  more  chances 
of  deceiving  than  enlightening. 

Nature  has  placed  before  our  eyes  a model 
of  procedure.  When  we  regard  what  passes 
in  the  domestic  tribunal — when  we  e.xamine 
the  comluct  of  the  father  of  a family  among 
kis  children  and  servants,  of  whom  he  is  the 
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head — we  there  discover  the  original  fea- 
tures of  justice,  which  we  can  hardly  recog- 
nise after  they  have  been  disfigured  by  nwn 
incapable  of  discerning,  or  interested  in  dis- 
gui.sing  the  truth.  A good  judge  is  only  the 
father  of  a family  acting  u[)on  a larger  scale. 
The  methods  which  are  good  for  the  father  of 
a family  in  his  search  after  truth,  are  equallv 
good  for  the  judge.  This  is  the  first  model  of 
procedure  ; it  has  been  departed  from,  but  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  discarded. 

It  is  true,  that  a confidence  may  be  accord- 
ed to  the  father  of  a family,  which  cannot  be 
accorded  to  a judge,  because  the  last  has  not 
the  same  motives  of  affection  to  guide  him, 
and  may  perhaps  be  led  astray  by  a personal 
interest.  But  this  only  proves  that  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  partiality  or 
corruption  of  the  judge,  by  precautions  which 
are  not  requisite  in  the  domestic  tribunal. 
I'liis  does  not  prove  that  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, and  rules  of  evidence,  ought  to  be 
different. 

English  jurisprudence  admits  the  following 
maxims : — 

1.  That  no  one  shall  be  witness  in  his  own 
cause. 

2.  That  no  one  shall  accuse  himself. 

3.  That  the  testimony  of  a person  inte- 
rested in  the  cause  is  not  admissible. 

4.  I'liat  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible. 

5.  That  no  one  shall  be  tried  twice  for  the 
same  offence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss  these 
rules  of  evidence.  In  treating  of  procedure 
in  general,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  if 
English  jurisprudence,  superior  in  so  many 
respects  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  owes 
tliat  superiority  to  these  maxims,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  not  the  principal  cause  of  that 
weakness  in  the  powers  of  justice,  from  which 
arises  the  feebleness  of  the  police  in  England, 
and  the  frequency  of  crimes. 

I shall  only  observe,  that  all  precautions 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  innocence,  offer  a dangerous 
protection  to  crime.  1 know  no  maxim  in 
procedure  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
places  justice  in  opposition  to  itself — which 
establishes  a kind  of  incompatibility  among 
its  duties.  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that 
it  is  better  to  allow  one  hundred  guilty  per- 
sons to  escape,  than  to  condemn  one  that  is 
innocent,  — this  supposes  a dilemma  which 
does  not  exist.  The  security  of  the  innocent 
may  be  complete,  without  favouring  the  im- 
punity of  crime : it  can  only  be  complete 
upon  that  condition;  for  every  ofiender  who 
escapes,  menaces  the  public  safety;  and  to 
allow'  of  this  escape  is  not  to  protect  in- 
nocence, but  to  expose  it  to  be  the  victim  of 
a new  crime.  To  absolve  a criminal,  is  t*; 
commit  by  his  hands  the  crimes  of  which  h'* 
becomes  the  author. 
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I'he  difficulty  of  prosecuting  crimes  is  one 
cause  of  their  impunity,  and  of  weakness  on 

the  part  of  justice.  When  the  law  is  clear 

when  the  judge  is  appealed  to  immediately 
after  the  commission  of  the  supposed  crime, 
the  function  of  accuser  is  almost  confounded 
with  that  of  witness.  When  the  offence  is 
committed  under  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  only 
two  persons  are  necessary,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
drama  — the  judge  and  the  offender.  It  is 
distance  which  detaches  the  function  of  wit- 
ness from  that  of  judge.  But  it  may  happen, 
that  all  the  witnesses  to  a fact  cannot  be 
collected  together;  or  that  the  discovery  of 
the  offence  may  not  be  made  till  long  after 
its  commission ; or  that  the  accused  has  to 
allege  in  his  defence,  facts  which  can  only  be 
verified  in  the  place  where  they  are  said  to 
have  happened.  All  this  may  require  delay. 
This  delay  may  give  rise  to  new  incidents, 
W'hich  may  require  further  delay.  The  pro- 
cedure of  justice  becomes  complicated;  and 
in  order  to  follow  all  this  chain  of  operations, 
without  confusion  and  wdtbout  neglect,  it 
becomes  requisite  to  place  over  these  judicial 
proceedings  a person  who  shall  have  to  con- 
duct them.  Hence  arises  another  function, 
th.'it  of  accuser.  The  accuser  may  be  either 
ojie  of  the  w'itnesse»,  or  a person  interested 
in  the  affair,  or  an  officer  expressly  appointed 
for  this  object. 

.ludicial  functions  have  often  been  so  di- 
vided, that  the  judge  wlio  receives  tlie  evi- 
dence whilst  it  is  recent,  lias  no  right  to  decide 
upon  it,  but  must  send  the  affair  to  another 
judge,  who  will  only  have  leisure  to  attend 
to  it  when  the  [iroofs  arc  half  effaced.  There 
are  beforehand  established,  in  most  states, 
many  useless  formalities,  anil  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  create  officers  to  follow'  up  these 
formalities.  The  system  of  procedure  is  thus 
rendered  so  complicated,  that  it  becomes  an 
abstruse  science:  he  wlio  would  [irosecute  an 
offence  is  obliged  to  put  it  into  the  liands  of 
an  attorney,  and  the  attorney  liimself  cannot 
proceed  without  having  another  man  of  law, 
of  a superior  class,  to  direct  him  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  to  speak  for  him. 

To  these  disadvantages  may  be  added  two 
Others : — 

1.  Legislators,  without  thinking  that  they 
have  placed  themselves  in  op|>osition  to  them- 
selves, have  often  closed  the  approaclies  of 
the  tribunals  to  those  who  have  most  need 
of  them,  by  subjecting  procedure  to  the  most 
obj  ectionaide  taxes. 

•2.  There  is  a public  dislike  attached  to 
all  those  who  employ  themselves  as  public 
accusers  in  the  execution  ot  the  laws.  1 his 
prejudice  is  foolish  and  iiernicious,  yet  legis- 
lators have  often  had  the  weakness  to  encou- 
rage it,  without  having  made  the  slightest 
ellbrt  to  overcome  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  accumulation 


of  delay  and  discouragement  ? it  is,  that  the* 
laws  are  not  executed.  When  a man  can  at 
once  address  the  judge,  and  tell  him  what  he 
ha,s^.’een  the  expense  of  this  proceeding  is  a 
trifle.  In  proportion  as  he  is  obliged  to  pas» 
by  a great  number  of  intermediates,  his  ex- 
penses increase ; wdien  to  this  is  added  the  loss 
of  time,  the  disgust,  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
one  is  surprised  that  men  arc  still  found  sulfil 
ciently  resolute  to  engage  in  such  a pursuit. 
'Hiere  are  hut  few,  and  there  would  be  still 
fewer,  if  those  who  adventure  in  this  lott-i'"- 
kneiv  as  well  as  the  lawyers  W'hat  it  woubt 
cost,  and  the  number  of  adverse  chances. 

Those  difficulties  w'ould  vanish  on  tl« 
simple  institution  of  a public  accuser,  clothe«l 
with  the  character  of  a magistrate,  having  tht 
conduct  of  the  prosecution,  and  chargeable 
with  the  expenses.  The  informers  who  would 
require  to  be  paid,  need  have  only  a small 
salary ; and  a hundred  gratuitous  informers 
would  present  themselves,  for  one  who  re- 
quired to  be  paid.*  Eacli  law  put  into  exe- 
cution would  exhibit  its  good  or  had  effects: 
the  good  grain  would  he  preserved,  and  the 
chaff  thrown  into  the  fire.  Informers,  ani- 
mated by  public  spirit,  rejecting  all  pecuniary 
recompense,  would  be  listened  to  with  tlie 
respect  and  confidence  which  is  their  due. 
Delinquents  would  no  longer  bo  able  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  pimisliment  they 
had  incurred,  by  treating  witii  those  who  Iiave 
undertaken  the  proseeiuion,  either  by  en- 
gaging them  to  desist,  or  by  turning  them  to 
their  own  favour. 

It  is  true,  tliat  in  England,  in  every  inijior- 
tant  rase,  the  prosecutor  is  forbidden  to  make 
a compromise  with  the  accused  uiiliont  the 
permission  of  the  judge;  hiit  if  this  prohi- 
bition were  universal,  what  effeet  would  it 
liave  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  fiarties  to  evade  it? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

riiom.EM  XII. 

To  prohibit  Accessory  Olfcnces,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  Prineipnls. 

PiioSE  acts  which  have  a eoniie.xiori  with  a 
lernicious  event  as  its  cause,  may  he  eoiisi- 


• I know  by  experience,  say.s  .Sir  .John  Fieliling, 
flat  for  one 'information  brought  before  me  from 
he  desire  of  reward,  I have  received  ten  wliii  h 
ad  no  other  motive  than  the  public  good.  1.41:.. 

The  smallest  expense  of  a iirosecution  in  an 
rdinary  court  of  justice,  is  X'iti  sterling,  a sinn 
early  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  a common  ta- 
lily  for  a year.  How  can  it  be  expected  duU  2 
lan,  from  inihlic  spirit,  should  expo.se  liinisclf  tv 
) considerable  a sacrifice  ? independently  ot  tli*. 
Tibarrassment  of  all  kinds  connected  with  it. 
rith  such  a system  of  procedure,  it  "ould  be  ^ 
liracle  if  the  laws  bad  tlie  efficacy  of  vhich  tbft 
re  susceptible,  if  these  obstacles  were  removet, 
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dercd  as  accessory  offences  in  relation  to  the 
■principal  offence. 

The  principal  offence  heing  well  deter- 
mined, there  may  be  distinguished  as  many 
acces.sory  offences  as  there  are  acts  which  may 
serve  either  to  prepare  or  to  manifest  a pro- 
jected crime.  Now,  the  more  these  prepa- 
ratory acts  are  distinguished,  for  the  purpose 
of  proliibiting  them,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  preventing  the  c.tccution  of  the  [)rincipal 
crime  itself.  If  the  criminal  be  not  stop[)ed 
at  the  first  step  of  liis  career,  he  may  be  at 
the  second,  or  the  third.  It  is  thus  that  a 
prudent  legislator,  like  a skilful  general,  re- 
connoitres all  thee.\ternal  posts  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  intention  of  stopping  his  enterprises. 
He  places,  in  all  the  defiles,  in  all  the  wind- 
ings of  his  route,  a chain  of  works,  diversi- 
fied according  to  circumstances,  but  connected 
among  themselves,  in  such  manner  that  the 
enemy  finds  in  each,  new  dangers  and  new 
obstacles. 

If  we  regard  legislators  in  their  practice,  we 
shall  not  find  one  who  lias  worked  systema- 
tically upon  this  plan,  and  not  one  wlio  lias 
not  followed  it  to  a certain  point.* 

Offences  against  the  game-laws  have  been 
divided  into  many  accessory  offences,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  nature  of  the  snare,  according  to 
the  kind  of  nets  or  other  instruments  neces- 
sary for  taking  the  game,  &c.  Smuggling  also 
has  been  attacked,  by  prohibiting  many  pre- 
paratory acts.  Frauds,  with  regard  to  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  coin,  have  been  combated  in 
tlie  sairie  manner. 

The  following  are  other  examples  of  what 
may  be  done  under  the  head  of  police  : — 

Against  Ilomichh.  and  other  Corporal 
Injuries. 

Prohibition  of  purely  offensive  arms,  which 
arc  easily  hidden.  In  Holland,  it  is  said  that 
a kind  of  instrument,  shaped  like  a needle,  is 
made,  wliich  is  tlirown  from  a tube,  wliicli 
occasions  a mortal  wouiiil.  The  manufac- 
ture, the  sale,  the  possession  of  these  instru- 
ments, might  be  prohibited  as  accessaries  to 
murder. 

Pocket-pistols,  which  highway  robbers  have 
made  use  ot  in  England,  ought  they  to  be.  pro- 
hibited? The  utility  of  sucli  a proliibition 
is  problematical.  Of  all  methods  of  robbery, 
that  which  ir  2arried  on  by  means  of  fire-arms 
is  the  least  dangerous  to  the  person  attacked. 
In  such  a case,  the  sim[ile  tlireatis  comiiionlv 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject. riie  robber  wlio  should  pull  his  trigger 

• In  the  Code  Theresa,  under  each  head  of 
offences,  there  is  a head  of  hidicia.  These  indica- 
tions are  distinguished  into  two  clas.ses:  indicia 
ad  ca pUirnm  i indicia  ad  tortnra^n:  those  which 
suffice  to  justify  an  arrest;  those  which  suffice  to 
justify  the  torture — a practice  which  was  not  vet 
abolished. 


after  the  party  had  delivered  his  money,  would 
he  guilty  not  only  of  useless  cruelty,  he  tvould 
disarm  himself;  instead  of  which,  by  reserv- 
ing his  fire,  he  [ireserves  his  means  of  defence. 
He  who  employs  a club  or  a sword,  has  not 
the  same  motive  for  refraining  to  strike:  the 
first  blow  becomes  even  a reason  for  a second, 
that  he  may  put  his  victim  out  of  a condition 
to  pursue  him. 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  poisons  requires 
that  a catalogue  be  made  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances ; the  sale  of  them  cannot,  however,  be 
altogether  forbidden  it  can  only  be  regu- 
lated and  subjected  to  precautions  requiring 
that  the  seller  should  know  the  purchaser, 
that  he  should  have  witnesses  of  the  sale, 
tliat  he  should  register  the  sale  in  a separate 
book,  &c.  These  regulations,  to  be  complete, 
would  reiiuire  considerable  details.  VVould 
the  advantages  compensate  for  the  trouble? 
This  will  depend  upon  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  tlie  people.  If  poisoning  be  a frequent 
crime,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  indirect 
precautions  against  it.  Tl;ey  would  have  been 
proper  in  ancient  Rome 

Acces.sory  offences  may  be  distinguished 
into  four  classes  . — Tlie  first  class  implies  an 
intention  formed  to  complete  the  principal 
offence.  Offences  of  this  class  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  of  attempts  or 
preparations,  J 

The  second  class  does  not  suppose  that  the 
intention  to  commit  the  crime  is  actually 
formed,  but  that  tlie  individual  is  placed  in 
a situation  in  which  he  wdll  form  the  design 
for  the  future.  Gaming,  prodigality,  idleness 
when  joined  with  indigence,  are  oifences  of 
this  class.  Cruelty  towards  animals  is  the  road 
to  cruelty  towards  men,  &c. 

The  third  implies  no  criminality,  either  ac- 
tual, intentional,  or  probable,  but  only  possi- 
ble, from  accident.  These  kinds  of  offences 
are  created,  w’hcn  police  regulations  arc  made 
wliicli  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
calamities  — when,  for  c.xample,  the  sale  of 
certain  poisons,  of  gunpowder,  ke.  is  forbid- 
den. The  violation  of  these  regulations, 
separate  from  all  criminal  intention,  is  an  of- 
fence of  tliis  third  class. 

The  fourth  class  is  composed  of  presumed 
offences  ; that  is  to  say,  of  acts  that  are  consi- 
dered as  proofs  of  an  ofl’eiice  (evidentiary  of- 
fences;) acts  hurtful  or  not  hurtful  in  them- 
selves, furnisliiiig  presumptions  of  an  offence 
having  been  committed.  By  an  English  sta- 

•f  Every  active  medicine,  taken  in  a certain 
dose,  is  a poison. 

X A soldier,  in  a review,  puts  a ball  into  his 
musket ; it  is  discovered  before  the  order  to  fire 
is  given  ; this  may  be  regarded  as  a preparatory 
act : if  he  had  fired  at  a person  or  an  assemblage 
of  persons,  this  would  have  been  an  attempt  — 
if  he  had  killed  any  one,  he  would  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  known  under  the  name  of  ho- 
micide. 
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tiite,  a certain  conduct  on  the  part  of  a wo- 
man was  directed  to  be  punished  as  murder, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  such  conduct 
was  a sure  proof  of  infanticide.  By  another 
statute,  it  is  made  a capital  crime  for  bands 
of  men  to  go  about  armed  in  disguise,  be- 
cause this  is  considered  a proof  of  a design  to 
commit  murder,  in  protecting  smugglers  tVoin 
justice.  By  another  statute,  the  possession 
of  stolen  goods,  w'ithout  being  able  to  give 
a satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  acquired,  is  made  an  offence,  this 
circumstance  being  considered  a proof  of 
complicity.  Again,  by  another  statute,  the 
obliteration  of  the  marks  upon  shipwrecked 
effects  is  made  an  offence,  this  being  consi- 
dered a proof  of  an  intention  to  steal  them. 

These  offences,  founded  upon  these  pre- 
sumptions, suppose  two  things  : — 1.  Mistrust 
in  the  system  of  procedure  ; 2.  Mistrust  in 
the  wisdom  of  llie  judge.  In  England,  the 
legislature  has  thought  that  juries,  being  too 
much  disposed  to  pardon,  w'ould  not  see  in 
these  circumstances  a certaiii  proof  of  a crime; 
and  it  has  made  the  act  itself,  wliich  fur- 
nislies  the  presumption,  a separate  offence  — 
an  offence  independent  of  every  other.  In  a 
country  in  which  the  tribunals  should  possess 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  legislature,  these 
acts  would  be  placed  under  the  head  to  which 
they  belong,  and  would  be  considered  as  pre- 
sumptions, the  judge  being  allowed  to  draw 
from  them  his  conclusions. 

With  respect  to  accessory  offences,  it  is 
essential  that  the  legislator  should  possess 
three  rules  by  way  of  memento  : — 

1.  For  each  principal  offence  which  he 
creates,  he  ought  to  extend  liis  prohibition 
to  the  preparatory  acts  ; to  simple  attempts, 
generally  under  the  sanction  of  a less  punish- 
Inent  than  is  appointed  for  the  principal  of- 
fence. This  is  the  general  rule,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions ought  to  be  founded  upon  particular 
reasons. 

2.  He  ought,  then,  under  the  de.«cription  of 
the  principal  offence,  to  place  all  the  acces- 
sory, preliminary,  and  concomitant  offences, 
w'hich  are  susceptible  of  a specific  and  precise 
description. 

3.  In  the  description  of  accessory  offences, 
he  should  take  care  not  to  impose  too  much 
restraint — not  to  trcs[)ass  upon  the  liberty  of 
individuals,  so  as  to  expose  innocence  to 
danger  by  his  precipitate  conclusions.  'Ihe 
description  of  an  offence  ot  this  kind  is  al- 
most always  dangerous,  if  it  do  not  include 
a clause  allowing  the  judge  to  estimate  tin 
degree  of  presumption  which  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  In  this  case,  to  create  an  ac- 
cessory offence  is  almost  the  same  thing  as 
suggesting  the  fact  in  question  to  the  judge, 
by  way  of  instruction,  under  the  character  of 
an  indicative  circumstance,  and  not  allowing 
him  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it,  if  l.e  see 
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any  special  reason  for  regarding  the  indication 
as  inconclusive. 

If  the  punishment  for  an  attempt,  or  pre- 
liminary offence,  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
crime,  when  completed,  without  maki.ig  al- 
lowance for  the  possibility  of  repentance  or 
prudcfitiril  desisting,  tlie  olFeiidev,  seeing  him- 
self  exposed  to  the  same  punishment  for  the 
simple  attempt,  wdll  see  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  complete  it  without 
incurring  any  more  danger. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THli  CULTIVATION  OF  ELNEVOLENCE. 

The  principle  of  benevolence  is  in  itself  dis- 
tinct from  the  love  of  reputation.  Each  of 
these  may  act  without  the  other.  The  first 
may  he  a feeling  of  instinct,  a gift  of  nature; 
but  it  is  in  great  measure  the  produce  of  cul- 
tivation, the  fruit  of  education.  For  where 
will  be  found  the  greater  measure  of  bene- 
volence— among  the  English  or  among  the 
Iroquois  — in  the  infancy  of  society  or  at  its 
maturity  ? If  the  feeling  of  benevolence  be 
susceptible  of  augmentalion,  wliiidi  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  must  be  by  the  assistance  of  that 
other  principle  of  the  human  heart,  the  love 
of  reputation.  When  a moralist  paints  bene- 
volence under  the  most  amiable  characters, 
and  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart  in  the 
most  hateful  colours,  what  docs  he  do  ? He 
seeks  to  unite  to  the  purely  social  principle 
of  benevolence,  the  demi-personal  and  demi- 
social  principle  of  the  love  of  reputation  ; lie 
seeks  to  combine  them,  and  give  tbem  the 
same  direction  — to  arm  the  one  by  tiic  otlicr. 
If  these  eft’orts  are  succc.ssfiil,  wliich  of  the 
two  principles  deserves  the  praise?  iicitlicr 
the  one  nor  the  other  exclusively,  Imt  tlieir 
reciprocal  concurrence  — the  love  of  bene- 
volence as  the  immediate  cause ; the  love  of 
reputation  as  tlie  remote  cause.  A man  who 
yields  with  iileasure  to  the  soft  accents  of 
the  social  principle,  neither  knows,  nor  de- 
sires to  know,  that  it  is  a less  noble  principle 
which  lias  given  them  their  first  tone.  There 
is  a disdainful  delicacy  in  the  better  element 
of  our  nature,  which  wishes  to  owe  it.s  origin 
only  to  itself,  and  blushes  at  all  foreign  as- 
sociation. 

].  'I’o  increase  the  force  of  the  feelings  of 
benevolence  ; 2.  ”1  o regulate  their  applica- 
tion according  to  the  principle  of  utility  : 
such  ought  to  be  the  two  objects  of  the  le- 

g'slato''-  . . . , . 

1.  Would  he  inspire  the  citizens  with  hu- 
manity ? he  should  set  them  the  first  example ; 
he  should  show  not  only  the  greatest  respect 
for  human  life,  but  for  all  circmnstaiices  in- 
fluencing sensibility.  Sanguiiiaiy  Ians  have 
a tendency  to  render  men  cruel,  either  from 
fear,  from  imitation,  or '’rom  revenge ; lawi 
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diotatcd  >n'  a -pii'it  of  irfiul'Jiiess,  humanize 
a mino.i,  ami  he  >pirit  of  the  j^ovenimeiit 
will  he  Imm  1 in  it--  familie.s. 

'J’lie  lemMatnr  om:li!:  to  iiiterdi<2t  every 
thin;,'  whi  h may  serve  to  lead  to  cruelty. 
The  harbarou-  spectacles  of  gladiators,  in- 
trodijced  at  Pome  dui-iug  the  latter  times  of 
the  repu  lie,  wdliout  doubt  contributed  to 
|rive  tije  Ilojiians  tiiat  ferocity  \vhi(tl)  they  dis- 
Iilayed  in  their  civil  wars.  A people  acims- 
tomed  to  despise  human  life  in  their  games, 
could  not  he  expected  to  respect  it  amid  the 
fury  of  their  passions. 

it  is  proper,  for  the  same  reason,  to  forbid 
every  kind  of  c iielty  exe'rcised  towards  ani- 
mals, whether  by  way  of  amusement,  or  to 
gratify'  gluttony.  Cock-fights,  bull-b iitiiig, 
hunting  hares  and  foxes,  ti-liing  and  other 
ainnseai  mts  of  the  same  kind,  necessarily 
suppose  (tifher  the  absence  of  reilection,  or  a 
fund  of  inhumanity,  since  they  produce  the 
most  iicuie  su  I’erings  to  sensible  beings,  and 
the  most  painful  <nul  lingering  death  of  which 
we  can  form  any  idea.  It  ought  to  be  law- 
ful to  kill  animals,  bat  not  to  torment  tliein. 
Death,  by  ariilicial  means,  maybe  made  less 
painful  llian  naturid  death:  the  metliods  of 
accomplishing  this  deserve  to  be  studied  and 
made  an  object  of  police.  Why  should  the 
law  refuse  its  [irotection  to  any  sensitive 
being?  The  time  will  come,  wlien  humanity 
will  extend  its  mantle  over  everything  which 
breathes.  W'e  have  begun  by  attending  to 
the  condition  of  slaves;  we  sb  dl  linisb  by 
softening  th  it  of  all  the  animals  which  assist 
onr  labours  or  supply  our  wants. 

I know  not  if  the  Chinese  legislators,  in 
instituting  their  minute  ceremonial,  designed 
to  cultivate  b ,iievol..mce,  or  only  to  maintain 
peace  and  .subordination.  Politeness  in  Cliina 
is  a sort  of  worship  — a ritual,  which  is  the 
great  object  of  education,  and  the  principal 
science.  'Pbe  exterior  movements  of  this 
great  people,  always  regulated,  always  pre- 
scribed by  ctiipiette,  are  almost  as  nnitorin  as 
those  of  a regiment  which  repeats  its  exer- 
cise. This  pantomine  of  benevolence  may  be 
as  destitute  of  reality,  as  a devotion  chaiged 
with  trilling  practices  may  be  separated  from 
morality.  So  much  restraint  seems  ill  to  ac- 
cord with  the  movements  of  the  luiman  heart ; 
and  these  exhibitions  at  command,  do  not 
confer  any  obligation,  because  they  possess 
no  merit. 

There  exist  some  principles  of  antipathy, 
which  are  sometimes  interwoven  with  the 
political  constitutions  of  states,  which  it  is 
(lilficiilt  to  e.xtirpate.  Such  are  religious  en- 
mities, which  excite  their  partisans  to  hate 
and  persecute  each  other;  hereditary  revenges 
between  powerful  families;  privileged  con- 
ditions, which  form  insurinomitahle  barriers 
among  the  citizens — the  consequences  of  con- 
quests; when  the  conquerors  have  never  be- 


come incorporated  with  and  mingled  with  the 
conquered  ; aninuisities  toiinded  upon  ancient 
inj.istice;  government  fictions,  which  rise 
with  victory  and  fall  upon  defeat,  lii  tiie-e 
unfortunate  states,  hearts  are  more  freqneiuly 
united  by  the  wants  of  hatred  than  of  love. 
'Po  render  them  benevolent,  it  is  necessary 
to  relieve  them  from  fear  and  oppression. 

The  destruction  of  those  prejudices  which 
render  men  enemies,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
services  wliieh  can  be  rendered  to  morality. 

Tlie  travels  of  Mungo  Park  in  .\frica  have 
represented  the  negroes  under  the  most  in- 
teresting  point  of  view:  their  simplicity,  the 
strength  of  their  domestic  atiections,  the  [lie- 
tnre  of  their  innocent  manners,  has  increased 
the  public  interest  in  their  favour. 

Satirists  weaken  this  sentinient.  When  any 
one  has  read  Voltaire,  does  he  feel  disposed 
to  favour  the  Jews?  Had  he  possessed  more 
heuovolence  with  respect  to  them,  by  ex- 
posing the  degradation  in  which  they  are  held, 
lie  would  have  explained  the  less  i'avonrahle 
points  of  tlieir  character,  and  have  exhibited 
the  remedy  by  the  side  of  the  diso-ase. 

The  greatest  attack  upon  benevolence  lias 
been  made  by  religious  exclusioiiists ; by  those 
wlio  have  iiicommiiuicahle  rites;  by  those 
who  breathe  intolerance,  and  represent  all 
luihelievers  as  infidels  and  enemies  of  God. 

Ill  England,  the  art  of  excitinz  benevolence 
by  the  publicity  given  to  its  exhibition,  is 
better  understood  than  anywhere  besides.  Is 
it  desired  to  undertake  any  scheme  of  bene- 
volence— a charity  which  requires  tlie  concur- 
rence of  numbers?  a committee  is  formed  of 
its  most  active  and  distinguished  supporters; 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  aiinonnced 
in  the  public  papers;  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers are  printed  there  day  by  day.  1 his 
publication  serves  many  purposes  : its  imme- 
diate object  ’s  to  guarantee  the  receipt  and 
employment  of  the  funds ; but  it  is  a feast  for 
vanity,  by  which  benevolence  jirofits. 

Ill  these  establishments  of  idiarity,  the  an- 
nual subscribers  are  called  governors  : the  su- 
perintendence which  they  e.xercise,  the  little 
state  which  they  form,  interests  them  in  pro- 
moting their  welfare ; individuals  like  to  trace 
the  good  which  has  been  done,  to  enjoy  the 
power  which  is  conferred;  the  henelactors 
are  brought  near  to  the  parties  relieved,  and 
these  being  placed  in  view,  strengthen  bene- 
volence, which  cools  when  its  object  is  re- 
moved to  a distance,  but  is  warmed  by  its 
presence. 

There  are  more  of  these  associations  of  be- 
nevolence in  London, than  there  are  convents 
in  Paris. 

Many  of  these  charities  have  particular  ob- 
jects ; the  blind,  the  duinh,  the  lame,  orphans, 
widows,  sailors,  the  children  of  the  clergy, 
&c.  Every  individual  is  touched  with  one 
kind  of  misery,  more  than  by  another ; bis 
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sympatliy  is  always  affected  by  some  personal 
cimimstaiiee  : there  is  art,  therefore,  in  di- 
versifying these  charities,  in  separating  them 
into  (lilferent  branches  wliich  a[>plv  to  every 
kind  of  sensibility,  so  that  none  of  them  are 
lost. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  draughts  have 
not  been  made  upon  this  disposition  from 
among  females,  among  whom  the  sentiment 
of  pity  is  stronger  than  among  men.  There 
are  two  institutions  in  France,  well  adapted 
to  this  end  ; the  Uauj,hters  of  Charity,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  hos- 
pitals; and  the  Maternal  Society,  formed  by 
the  ladies  in  Paris,  who  visit  poor  women  in 
the  time  of  their  confinement,  and  take  care 
of  the  first  days  of  infancy. 

2.  The  feelings  of  benevolence  are  liable 
to  be  led  astiay  from  tlie  principle  of  general 
utility.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  in- 
struction : they  cannot  be  commanded  ; they 
cannot  be  forced  ; they  can  only  be  persuaded 
and  enlightened.  Men  are  brought  by  little 
and  little  to  distingish  the  different  degrees 
of  utility  ; to  proportion  their  benevolence  to 
the  extent  of  its  object.  The  finest  model 
is  drawn  by  Fenelon  in  that  saying,  in  which 
he  has  so  well  painted  his  own  heart;  — “ I 
prefer  my  family  to  myself,  my  country  to 
my  fatnilv,  and  the  human  race  to  my  coun- 
try.” 

The  objects  sought  in  these  public  in- 
structions should  be,  to  direct  the  affections 
of  the  citizens  to  this  object;  to  repress  the 
wanderings  of  benevolence;  to  make  them 
feel  their  own  interest  in  the  general  interest; 
to  make  them  ashamed  of  that  spirit  of  fa- 
mily— of  that  enjirit  de  corps  which  militates 
against  the  love  of  country — of  that  unjust 
love  of  counti'v  which  turns  to  hatred  against 
other  nations;  to  divert  them  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  unfounded  pity  towards  deserters, 
smugglers,  and  other  persons  who  offend 
against  the  government  ; to  disabuse  them 
of  the  false  notion  that  there  is  humanity  in 
favouring  the  escape  of  the  guilty — in  pro- 
curing impunity  for  crime  — in  encouraging 
mendicity,  to  the  prejudice  of  industry  ; to 
seek  to  give  to  all  these  sentiments  the  pro- 
portion most  advantageous  tor  all,  by  show- 
ing the  danger  and  littleness  of  the  caprices, 
the  antipathies,  and  momentary  attachments 
which  turn  the  balance  against  general  utility- 
arid  permanent  interests. 

" he  more  we  become  enlightened,  the  more 
benevolent  shall  we  liecome ; because  we  shall 
See  that  the  interests  ot  men  coincide  upon 
more  point'  than  they  oppose  each  other.  In 
commerce,  ignorant  nations  have  treated  each 
other  as  rivals,  who  could  only  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  one  another.  The  work  ot  Adam 
Smith  is  a treatise  ii|)On  universal  benevo- 
lence, because  it  has  shown  that  commerce 
is  equally  advantageous  tor  all  nations — each 


one  profiting  in  a different  manner,  according 
to  Its  natural  means  ; that  nations  are  asso- 
ciates and  not  rivals  in  the  grand  social  en- 
terprise. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

employment  of  the  motive  of  honour 

ou  OF  THE  POPULAR  SANCTION. 

To  increase  the  strength  of  this  power—tn 
regulate  its  application  : such  are  the  two  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished. 

The  strength  of  public  opinion  is  in  com- 
bined proportion  to  its  extent  and  intensity: 
its  extent  is  measured  liy  the  number  of  siif 
frages;  its  intensity  by  the  degree  of  its  blame 
or  approbation. 

For  increasing  the  power  of  opinion  in  ex- 
tent, there  are  many  methods:  the  principal 
are,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  publicity 
of  all  acts  which  interest  the  nation  — pub- 
licity of  the  tribunals,  publicity  of  accounts, 
and  ]niblicity  of  the  debates  upon  state  affairs, 
when  secresy  is  not  rer|uired  by  some  parti- 
cular reason.  '1  he  enliglitencd  public  — the 
depository  of  the  laws  and  archives  of  honour, 
the  administrator  of  the  moral  sanction,  forms 
a supreme  tribunal  wliich  decides  upon  aE. 
causes  and  all  persons.  By  the  publicity  ot 
affairs,  this  tribunal  is  in  a condition  to  col- 
lect the  proofs,  and  to  judge  — by  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  to  pronounce  and  to  execute  its 
judgment. 

For  increasing  the  power  of  opinion  in  in- 
tensity, there  are  also  a diversity  of  methods, 
eitJier  by  pniiishiiients  n hich  possess  a certain 
character  of  ignominy,  or  by  rewards  which 
have  for  their  principal  object  the  investing 
with  honour  those  who  receive  tlieni. 

There  is  a secret  art  of  governing  opinion, 
so  tliat  it  sliall  not  perceive,  so  to  speak,  the 
manlier  in  which  it  is  led.  It  consists  in 
so  disposing  matters,  that  the  act  to  be  pre- 
vented cannot  be  performed,  without  also 
performing  an  act  which  popular  opinion  has 
already  coiidemited. 

Is  a tax  to  be  paid  ? according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  an  outli,  or  a cer- 
tificate, may  he  required,  that  it  is  correctly 
paid. 

To  take  a false  oath,  to  fabricate  a false 
certificate,  are  oHciices  wliich  the  |iiiblic  is 
prepared  beforehand  to  mark  with  the  seal  of 
its  coiulemiiatioii,  wlieiiever  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  it.  7 his,  then,  is  a sure  method 
of  reiuleriiig  infamous  an  offence,  which, 
without  its  accessary,  can  never  exist. 

• Tlie  .olimving  anecdote  is  relat  d on  good 
author  ty.  There  was  a riot  at  31 adnd.  under 
Charles  III.,  occasioned  hy  the  prohil  ition 
against  we.>ring  round  hats.  This  prohibition 
was  not  a matter  of  caprice.  The  large  ®ud 
slouched  hats  prohibited,  served,  when  a cloak 
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•Some-time^  a simple  fhansri;  in  the  iwme  of 
the  o'lji.'ft-  ^^iilTi'-es  to  chaii.e-e  the  MMuiinents 
of  mi'll,  'riie  UoinaiH  afiliorrod  the  name  of 
4oi7,  h'lt  tlii'V  KUlfi'iiMl  tlio>e  of  Ilirtator  and 
ciiiDrrnr.  (.'romwell  u'onld  nor  have  been  aide 
to ‘plar'e  liim-elf  upon  the  tlirone  of  Lni,dand  ; 
but  he  po.^e'-^ed,  under  tlie  title  of ///o/er/m'. 
an  anilioriry  niore  nnliinited  than  that  of  tlie 
kine  I'eter  I.  alidicated  the  title  of  despot 
for  him-elt',  iuiil  lie  direeti'd  that  the  slaves  of 
the  nobles  should  only  be  railed  subjerts. 

II  the  |)eo|'le  were  philosophers,  this  ex- 
pedient would  be  worth  indhin!';  but  upon 
thi-'  point,  philosophers  are  only  men.  How 
murh  deeeption  is  there  in  the  words  /i/wf// 
;ind  ci/iuilifi/ What  eontradietion.s  between 
that  I'l.riin/  whirli  all  the  world  eondemns, 
and  that  pi'usjiriili/  wliieh  all  the  world  ad- 
mires ! 


The  leydslator  shotihl  take  r;ire  not  to 
furnish  arms  to  public  opinion  in  those  ctise.s 
in  which  lie  finds  it  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  utility.  For  this  reason,  he  ouglit  to 
olFace  from  the  laws  all  remains  of  the  pre- 
tended crimes  of  heresy  and  sorcery,  that 
there  may  be  no  legal  foundation  for  these 
superstitious  ideas.  If  he  dare  not  w'onnd  an 
error  too  widely  e.xtended,  he  ought  at  least 
not  to  give  it  a new  sanction. 

It  is  very  dillicult  to  employ  the  motive  of 
honour  in  engaging  the  citizens  in  the  service 
of  the  law  against  delinquents.  Pecuniary 
rewards  granted  for  informations  have  failed 
in  their  object ; the  desire  of  gain  has  been 
oppo'cd  by  that  of  shame ; the  law%  instead 
of  gaining  strength  by  olfering  a rewaird  dis- 
apjiroved  by  public  o|)inion,  has  been  weak- 
ened. Individuals  have  been  suspected  of 
acting  from  a degrading  motive.  The  ill- 
chosen  reward,  instead  of  attracting,  has 
re[)ulsed,  and  de[irived  the  law  of  more  gra- 
tuitous iirotector.s.  than  it  has  procured  for  it 
mercenary  servants. 

The  most  pow'crful  method  of  producing 
an  important  revolution  in  public  opinion  is 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  peofile  by  some 
noble  examjile.  Thus  Peter  the  Great,  by 


was  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  completely  to 
conceal  the  person.  Under  this  disguise,  a tliief 
or  an  assassin  could  strike  his  blow,  and  never 
be  recognised.  Tlie  prohibition  was  therefore 
projier,  but  no  prcp.iration  had  been  made  for  it ; 
It  wounded  a general  custom  — it  appeared  to  be 
an  attack  upon  liberty.  The  people  assembled 
round  the  palace;  the  guards  wished  to  repulse 
them ; the  tumult beeanic  violent ; blood  wasshed; 
the  court  was  intimidated,  and  left  M.idrid,  and 
the  -Minister  was  obliged  to  give  way.  A short 
time  after  this  triumj)!!  of  the  round  hats,  the 
Count  d’ Aranda  being  made  Minister,  he  en- 
joined all  the  executioners,  in  all  the  towns  of 
Spain,  to  wear  round  hats.  In  a fortnight,  no 
more  round  hats  were  seen.  This  is  an  example 
of  indirect  legislation,  which  may  be  referred  to 
this  head. 


‘ passing  gradually  through  all  the  gradations 
1 of  the  public  service,  taught  his  noiiility  to 
I bear  tlie  yoke  of  military  subordiiiation.  Thus 
1 Catherine  II.  siirmoaiited  the  popular  pre- 
' jmiiee  against  inoculation,  not  by  trying  it 
j upon  some  criminals,  as  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  (jueeii  Anne,  hut  by  suhiuittiiig  to 
' it  herself. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  Tin;  KMl'I.OVMLNT  OF  Tilt:  RELIGIOUS 
SA.Nc  rio.v. 

The  eiiltivatioM  of  religion  has  two  ohjeets: 

! to  increase  the  force  of  this  sanction  ; to 
give  to  this  force  a suitable  direction.  If 
this  direction  he  had,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
less  force  this  sanction  possesses,  tlie  less 
evil  it  wall  do.  With  regard  to  religion,  the 
fii'st  thing,  therel'ore,  is  to  examine  into  this 
direction:  the  increase  of  its  force  is  only  a 
secondary  object. 

Its  direction  ought  to  he  conformable  to 
utility.  As  a sanction,  it  is  composed  of 
n'wards  and  piini«liments.  Its  punishments 
should  lie  attached  to  actions  hurtful  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  these  actions  exclusively:  its 
rew'ards  ouglit  to  he  promised  to  actions 
whose  tendency  is  advantageous  to  society, 
ami  to  no  others.  Such  is  the  fundamental 
dogma. 

The  only  method  of  judging  of  its  direction 
is  to  consider  it  solely  w’ith  relation  to  tlie 
welfare  of  political  society.  Every  thing  be- 
sides this  is  iiidilferent ; and  every  thing  in 
religious  belief  wdiich  is  indifferent,  is  liable 
to  become  pernicious. 

But  every  article  of  faith  is  necessarily 
hurtful,  so  soon  as  the  legislator,  in  order 
to  favour  its  adoption,  employs  coercive  or 
penal  motives.  The  persons  whom  Im  seeks 
to  inlluence  may  be  considered  as  forming 
three  classes:  those  who  already  are  Ox  the 
same  opinion  with  the  legislator ; those  who 
reject  this  opinion;  those  who  neither  adopt 
nor  reject  it. 

With  regard  to  the  conformists,  the  law  is 
not  necessary : with  regard  to  the  nonconfor- 
mists, it  is  useless  : by  the  supposition  itself, 
it  does  not  accoivqilish  its  object. 

When  a man  has  formed  his  opinion,  is  it 
in  the  power  of  punishment  to  make  him 
change  it  ? The  question  appears  ridiculous. 
Punishments  tend  rather  to  an  opposite  re- 
sult : they  tend  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his 
opinion,  than  to  make  him  give  it  up;  partly 
because  the  employment  of  force  is  a tacit 
avowal  that  reasons  are  wanting — partly  be- 
cause recourse  to  violent  measures  produces 
aversion  to  the  opinions  which  it  is  sought  to 
maintain  in  this  manner.  All  that  can  he 
obtained  by  punishments  is,  not  to  engage  a 
man  to  believe,  but  to  declare  that  he  believeSt 
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Ch.  XVIII.] 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 


SANCTION. 


Those  who,  from  conviction  or  honour, 
refuse  to  make  this  declaration,  undergo  the 
evil  of  the  punishment — the  persecution  : for 
what  is  called  persecution,  is  an  evil  which  is 
not  compensated  for  by  any  advantage  — an 
evil  in  pure  waste ; and  this  evil  indicted  by 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate  is  precisely  the 
same  in  kind,  but  much  stronger  in  degree, 
than  if  it  had  been  indicted  by  an  ordinary 
malefactor. 

Those  who,  less  strong  or  less  noble, 
escape  by  a false  declaration,  give  way  to 
the  threats,  to  the  danger  which  iinmedi  itel  v 
presses  upon  them  ; but  the  momentary  pain 
which  is  avoided,  is  converted,  as  to  them, 
into  pains  of  conscience,  if  they  have  any 
scruples,  and  into  pains  of  contempt  on  the 
part  of  society,  which  charges  with  baseness 
these  hypocritical  recantations.  In  this  state 
of  things,  what  happens?  One  part  of  the 
citixens  must  accustom  itself  to  despise  the 
opinions  of  the  other,  in  order  to  be  at  peace 
with  themselves.  They  employ  themselves 
in  making  suldle  distinctions  between  ijino- 
cent  and  criininal  falsehood ; in  establishing 
privileged  lies,  because  they  serve  as  a pro- 
tection against  tyranny  ; in  establishing  cus- 
tomary perjuries,  false  subscriptions,  and 
consider  them  as  nrticlcs  of  pence.  In  the 
midst  of  these  subtleties,  regard  for  truth  is 
neglected,  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  are 
confounded,  a train  of  less  pardonable  false- 
hoods is  introduced  under  favour  of  the  first 
— the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  divided  : 
the  judges  who  compose  it  are  not  guided  by 
the  same  laws  ; they  no  longer  know  clearly 
what  degree  of  dissimulation  they  ought  to 
condemn,  nor  what  they  ought  to  excuse; 
its  voice  is  drowned  in  contradictions ; and 
the  moral  sanction,  having  no  longer  an  uni- 
form regulator,  is  weakened  and  depraved. 
Thus  the  legislator,  who  requires  declara- 
tions of  faith,  becomes  the  (rorrupter  of  his 
country.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  religion, 
instead  of  making  religion  an  au.xiliary  to 
virtue. 

The  third  class  to  be  examined  is  that  of 
those  who,  at  the  establishment  of  the  penal 
law,  had  not  yet  formed  any  opinion  either 
for  or  against.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is 
probable  that  the  law  will  influence  the  for- 
mation of  their  opinion.  Seeing  danger  on 
one  side,  and  security  on  the  other,  it  is  na- 
tural that  they  should  regard  the  arguments 
of  the  condemned  opinion  with  a degree  of 
fear  and  aversion,  which  they  will  not  feel  tor 
the  arguments  of  the  favoured  ojiinion.  Ihe 
arguinents  wliich  they’  wish  to  find  true,  will 
make  a more  lively  impression  than  those 
which  they  wish  to  find  false  : and  by  this 
means,,  a man  may  come  to  believe,  or  rather 
not  to  reject,  not  to  misbelieve,  a proposition 
which  he  would  not  have  adopted  if  his  in- 
clination had  been  left  free.  In  this  last  case. 


t^he  evil  is  less  than  in  the  two  former  cases 
lit  does  not  cease  to  he  an  evil.  It  may 
happen  but  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
the  judgment  gives  way  entirely  to  the  atfec- 
tions  ; hut  even  wlien  that  happens,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  per.suasion  is  as  strong  as  it 
Crin  be,  if  fear  form  any  part  of  the  motives 
of  this  persuasion,  the  mind  is  never  perfectly 
tranquil : what  is  believed  to-day,  it  is  feared 
may  not  be  believed  on  the  morrow.  A clear 
moral  truth  is  never  doubtful,  but  the  belief 
of  a dogma  is  always  more  or  less  shitting. 
Hence  arises  irritation  against  those  who 
attack  it.  Examination  and  discussion  is 
dreaded,  because  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
placed  upon  solid  ground.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  anything  in  a building 
which  is  firmly  put  together.  The  under- 
standing becomes  weakened;  the  mind  seeks 
only  complete  repose  in  a kind  of  blind  cre- 
dulity; it  seeks  out  all  the  errors  which 
possess  aflinity  with  its  own  ; it  fears  clearly 
to  explain  itself  upon  uhat  is  possible  and 
im])ossi:>le,  and  wishes  to  confound  all  boun- 
daries. It  loves  to  entertain  snjihistry,  and 
every  thing  which  fetters  the  human  mind, 
every  thing  which  would  per.-aiade  it  that  it 
cannot  reason  with  entire  certainty.  It  ac- 
quires an  mdiappy  dc.xterity  in  rejecting  evi- 
dence— in  giving  force  to  half  proofs  — in 
listening  only  to  one  side  — in  sublilixing 
against  reason.  In  a word,  under  this  system, 
it  is  proper  to  put  a bandage  over  the  eyes, 
that  they  may  not  be  wounded  by  the  bright- 
ness of  day. 

Hence,  every  penal  method  employed  for  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  religious  sanction,  acts 
imlirc(;tly  against  that  essential  part  of  good 
maimers,  which  consists  in  respect  for  truth, 
and  respect  for  public  opinion.  All  the  en- 
lightened friends  of  religion  now  think  the 
same.  There  are,  however,  but  few  nations 
which  have  acted  upon  this  principle.  \ iolent 
persecutions  have  ceased,  but  there  still  exi.st 
secret  persecutions,  civil  punishments,  poli- 
tical incapacities,  threatening  laws,  a preca- 
rious tolerafion  — a humiliating  situation  for 
classes  of  men  who  owe  their  tranquillity  only 
to  a tacit  indulgence,  a continual  pardon. 

In  order  to  obtain  clear  ideas  as  to  the 
advantage  which  the  legislator  may'  deiive 
from  increasing  the  force  of  the  leligious 
sanction,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguhh  three 
cases  : 1.  'J'hose  in  which  it  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinated to  him  ; 2.  'fhose  in  which  other.s 

partake  of  this  influence  with  him  ; 3.  I hose 

in  which  it  depends  upon  a stranger. 
latter  case,  the  sovereignty  is  reidly  divided 
between  two  magistral es — the  spiritual  (as  it 
is  commonly  called)  and  the  temporal.  1 he 
temporal  magistrate  will  be  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  seeing  his  authority  contested  or  de- 
stroyed by  that  of  his  rival,  and  ''"hat  he 
should  do  for  increasing  the  force  of  the  le- 
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lifrioii?  fnnrtion,  prove  ft  diminution 

of  bi«  own  power : wiiil't  as  to  the  effi:ets 
which  rniftht  result  from  such  a state  of  strife, 
thev  may  he  found  on  the  tables  of  history. 
The  temporal  ma/ristrate  commands  his  sub- 
jects to  perform  one  action  ; the  spiritual 
mapi-strafe  prohibit.s  it : whichever  they  obey, 
thev  arc  punished  by  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
proscribed  or  damned,  theyare  placed  between 
the  fear  of  the  civil  sword,  and  the  fear  of 
eternal  fire. 

In  Protestant  countries,  the  clergy  are 
essentially  subtwdinate  to  the  political  pov.’er: 
their  dogmas  do  not  depend  upon  the  prince; 
but  those  who  interpret  them,  depend  upon 
him.  But  the  right  of  interpreting  these 
dogmas  is  little  less  than  the  same  thing  as 
the  right  of  making  them.  Hence,  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  religion  is  more  easily  mo- 
delled upon  the  plan  of  the  political  authority. 
Married  priests  are  more  completely  citizens  ; 
they  do  not  form  a phalan.x  among  them- 
selvV's,  which  can  become  formidable;  they 
have  neither  the  power  of  the  confessional, 
nor  that  of  absolution. 

But  in  considering  facts  alone,  whether  in 
Protestant  or  Catholic  countries,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  religion  has  played  too 
great  a part  in  the  miseries  of  nations.  It 
appears  to  have  been  more  often  the  enemy, 
rather  than  the  instrument  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  moral  sanction  has  never  more 
force  than  when  it  accords  with  utility  ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  religious  sanction  seems 
to  have  bad  most  force  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  was  most  opposed  to  utility.  The 
inefficacy  of  religion,  when  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  political  good,  is  the  constant 
subject  of  the  declamations  of  those  who 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  exaggerating  its 
good  effects.  Too  little  powerful  for  the 
production  of  good,  it  has  often  been  too 
powerful  in  the  production  of  evil.  It  was 
the  moral  sanction  which  animated  Codrus, 
Regiilus,  Russell,  and  Sidney : it  was  the 
religious  sanction  which  worked  in  Philip  II. 
the  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries  ; in  bloody 
Mary  of  England  ; and  in  Charles  IX.,  the 
executioner  of  France. 

The  ordinary  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
to  attribute  all  the  good  to  reUyinn,  and  all 
the  evil  to  superstition.  But  this  distinc- 
tion, in  this  sense,  is  purely  verbal.  The 
thing  itself  is  not  changed,  because  the  name 
is  changed,  and  it  is  called  religion  in  the 
one  case,  and  superstition  in  the  other.  The 
motive  which  acts  upon  the  mind,  in  both 
the  c-ases,  is  precisely  the  same : it  is  always 
the  fear  of  evil  and  the  hope  of  good  from  an 
Almighty  Being,  respecting  whom  different 
ideas  have  been  formed.  Hence,  in  speaking 
of  the  conduct  of  the  s.ame  man  on  the  same 
occasion,  some  will  attribute  it  to  religion, 
and  others  to  superstition. 


[P.'.RT  III. 

Another  observation,  as  trivial  as  the  first, 
and  as  weak  as  trivial,  is,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
argue  against  the  nxe  of  any  thing  from  its 
abuxe,  ami  that  the  best  instruments  are  those 
which  do  the  most  evil  when  they  are  mis- 
used. The  futility  of  this  argument  is  easily 
pointed  out.  The  good  effects  of  a thing  are 
called  its  use,  the  bad  effects  are  called  its 
abuse.  To  say  that  you  ought  not  to  argue 
against  the  use  from  the  abuse,  is  to  say  that 
in  making  a just  appreciation  of  the  tendency 
of  a cause,  you  ought  only  to  regard  the  good 
it  occasions,  and  not  to  consider  the  evil.  In- 
struments of  good,  ill  employed,  may  often 
become  instruments  of  evil ; this  is  true,  hut 
the  principal  character  in  the  perfection  of  an 
instrument  is,  not  to  he  liable  to  be  ill  em- 
ployed. The  most  efficacious  ingredients  in 
medicine  are  convertible  into  poisons,  I al- 
low; but  those  which  are  dangerous  are  not 
so  good  upon  the  whole  as  those  which  render 
the  same  service,  if  such  there  be,  without 
being  liable  to  the  same  incoiivenience.s  : mer- 
cury and  opium  are  very  useful ; bread  and 
water  arc  still  more  so. 

I speak  without  circumlocution,  and  with 
entire  freedom.  I have  elsewhere  explained 
myself  upon  the  utility  of  religion  ; but  I 
must  not  omit  to  observe  here,  tliat  it  tends 
more  and  more  to  disengage  itself  from  futile 
and  pernicious  dogmas,  and  to  coincide  with 
sound  morality  and  sound  policy.  Irreligion, 
on  the  contrary,  (I  refuse  to  pronounce  the 
word  atheism)  has  manifested  itself  in  our 
days  under  the  most  hideous  forms  of  ab- 
surdity, immorality,  and  persecution.  This 
experience  is  sufficient  to  show  to  all  good 
minds  in  what  direction  they  should  exert 
their  efforts.  But  if  government  act  too 
openly  in  favour  of  this  direction,  it  will  fail 
in  its  object.  It  is  freedom  of  inquiry  which 
has  corrected  the  errors  of  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance, and  restored  religion  to  its  right  direc- 
tion : freedom  of  inquiry  will  continue  still 
to  purify  it,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  public 
utility. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  all  the 
services  which  religion  may  render,  either  as 
a source  of  consolation  under  the  ills  which 
man  is  heir  to  ; or  as  a moral  teaching,  best 
adapted  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  so- 
ciety ; or  as  a means  of  exciting  beneficence,’' 
and  of  producing  useful  acts  of  self-devotion, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  upon  purely  hu- 
man motives. 


• Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  encourage 
that  spirit  of  foundations  and  alms,  which  has 
too  frequently  arisen  from  the  vulgar  notions  of 
Christianity.  They  increase  the  number  of  the 
poor,  more  than  they  relieve  them.  Such  are  the 
convents  of  the  monks,  and  their  daily  di.stri- 
hutiocs  in  Spain  and  Italy,  which  create  a nume- 
rous class  of  beggars,  and  are  equivalent  to  a law, 
whereby  industry  is  taxed  in  favour  of  idleness. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PENAL  LAW. 
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Cu.  XIX.]  USES  OF  THE  POWER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  priiicipnl  use  of  religion,  in  civil  and 
penal  legislation,  is  the  giving  a new  degree 
of  force  to  an  oath  — another  foundation  for 
confidence. 

An  oath  includes  two  different  bonds 

the  religious  and  the  moral ; the  one  obliga- 
tory upon  all ; the  other  only  upon  those  who 
think  in  a certain  manner.  Tlie  same  for- 
mulary which  professes  to  expose  a man,  in 
case  of  perjury,  to  religious  punishments, 
exposes  him  in  the  same  case  to  legal  pu- 
nishments and  the  contempt  of  men.  I'he 
religious  bond  is  the  most  striking;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  force  of  an  oath  depends 
upon  the  moral  bond  ; the  influence  of  the 
first  is  partial ; that  of  the  second  is  universal. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  highly  imprudent  to 
employ  the  one,  and  neglect  the  other. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  an  oath  is 
of  the  greatest  force : when  it  operates  in 
concert  with  public  opinion — when  it  has  the 
support  of  the  popular  sanction.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  has  no  force  at  all : wlien 
public  opinion  acts  in  opposition  to  it,  or  only- 
does  not  second  it.  Such  are  custom-house 
oaths,  and  those  which  are  required  of  the 
students  in  certain  universities. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  legislator,  no  less 
than  that  of  a military  chief,  to  know'  the 
true  state  of  the  forces  under  his  command. 
To  shun  the  examination  of  a weak  point, 
because  the  appearance  of  this  weak  part  wall 
not  yield  satisfaction,  would  be  pusillanimity. 
But  if  the  weakness  of  the  religious  bond  in 
an  oath  has  been  thus  laid  open,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  professors  of  religion  : the  abuse  wdiich 
they  have  made  of  it  by  lavishing  it  without 
measure,  has  robbed  it  of  the  efficacy  which 
it  possessed  of  itself,  separated  from  the  sanc- 
tion of  honour. 

The  force  of  an  oath  is  necessarily  weak- 
ened when  it  turns  upon  matters  of  belief, 
upon  opinions  : Why  ? because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  perjury,  and  also  because 
human  reason,  always  fluctuating,  ahvays 
subject  to  variation,  cannot  pledge  itself  for 
the  future.  Can  I be  certain  that  my  belief  of 
to-day  will  remain  the  same  ten  years  hence  ? 
All  such  oaths  are  a monopoly  bestowed  upon 
men  with  consciences  of  little  scrupulosity, 
in  opposititm  to  those  who  possess  consciences 
of  more  sensibility. 

Oaths  are  degraded  when  they  regard  trifles, 
when  they  are  em[)loyed  upon  r'ceasions  in 
w hich  they  will  be  violated  by  a kind  of  uni- 
versal convention  ; and  more  especially  when 
they  are  required  in  cases  in  which  justice 
and  humanity  will  make  an  excuse  for,  and 
almost  a merit  of,  their  violation. 

The  human  mind,  which  always  resists 
tyranny,  confusedly  perceives  that  God,  on 
account  of  his  perfections,  cannot  ratify  fri- 
volous or  unjust  laws.  Indeed  man,  by  im- 
posing an  oaih,  would  exer'eise  authority  over 


God  himself.  Man  ordains  a punishment 
and  It  IS  for  the  Supreme  Judge  to  execute 
It : deny  this  position,  and  the  religious  force 
of  an  oath  vanishes. 

It  is  very  astonishing  that  in  England, 
among  a nation  otherwise  prudent  and  reli- 
gious, this  great  security  has  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  trivial  and  indecent  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it. 

To  show  to  what  an  extent  habit  may 
deprave  moral  opinions  in  certain  respects,  I 
quote  a passage  extracted  from  Lord  Karnes, 
a judge  ot  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland] 
upon  education; * 

“ Custom-house  oaths  now-a-days  go  for 
nothing,  not  that  the  world  grow  more  wic- 
ked, but  because  no  person  lays  any  stress 
upon  them.  The  duty  on  French  wine  is  the 
same  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  But  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  high  duty,  the 
permission  underhand  to  pay  Spanish  duty 
for  French  wine,  is  found  more  beneficial  to 
the  revenue,  than  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
oath,  hosvever,  must  be  taken,  that  the  wine 
w'e  import  is  Spanish,  to  entitle  us  to  the 
ease  of  the  Spanish  duty.  Such  oatlis  at 
first  were  highly  criminal,  because  directly  a 
fraud  against  the  iniblic  : but  now  that  the 
oath  is  only  exacted  for  form  sake,  without 
any  faith  being  intended  to  be  given  or  re- 
ceived, it  becomes  very  little  different  from 
saying  in  the  w-ay  of  civility,  ‘ lam,  sir,  ijour 
friend,  or  your  obedient  servant.'  And,  in 
fact,  w’e  every  day  see  merchants  dealing  in 
j such  oaths,  whom  no  man  scruples  to  rely 
upon  in  the  most  material  affairs.” 

Who  would  believe  that  this  is  the  language 
of  a moralist  and  a judge  ? J he  Quakers  have 
raised  their  simple  asseveration  to  the  dignity 
of  an  oath  ; — a magistrate  degrades  an  oath 
to  the  simple  formula  of  a ceremony.  I'he 
oath  implies  neither  faith  given,  nor  faith  re- 
ceived. Why  then  require  it?  why  take  it? 
why  this  farce  ? Is  religion,  then,  the  last  of 
objects?  and  if  it  be  thus  to  be  contemned, 
why  should  it  be  so  dearly  paid  for  ? Plow 
great  the  absurdity  of  paying  a religious  esta- 
blishment for  preaching  up  the  im|)ortance  of 
an  oath,  and  having  judges  and  legislators 
who  amuse  themselves  with  destroying  it!f 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

USE.S  TO  BE  nH.\"  N I'KO.M  'I'HE  POWER  OF 
iN.sriu;(;Tio.v. 


Instruction  does  not  form  a separate  head, 
but  the  above  title  is  convenient  as  a cen- 


• Loose  Hints  on  Ikbiration,  p.  -W3. 
t Bvan.Actof  M’iliiam  lV.,the  ricasnry  are 
uthorized  to  .lisi)ense  with  all  oatlp  v.  liicn  they 
o not  consider  necessary  in  the  collection  of  the 
evemie,  and  to  .substitute  dedaratiuns  as  to  the 
lets  in  their  stead. 
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tre,  around  wliirh  to  collect  sundry  scattered 
ideas. 

Oovernment  ought  not  to  do  every  thing 
hv  force;  by  this  it  can  only  move  the  bodies 
of' men;  by  its  wisdom  it  e.xtends  its  empire 
over  their  minds:  wlien  it  commands,  it  gives 
its  subjects  a factitious  interest  in  obedience; 
when  it  enlightens,  it  gives  tliein  an  internal 
motive,  which  cannot  bo  weakened.  The 
best  method  of  instruction  is  simply  to  pub- 
lish facts;  but  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  as- 
sist the  public  in  forming  its  judgment  upon 
those  facts. 

When  we  see  government  measures,  which 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  fail  from  the  op- 
position of  an  ignorant  i)co[>le,  we  at  first  feel 
irritated  against  the  senseless  multitude;  but 
when  we  come  to  relleet — when  we  observe 
that  this  o|)[)osition  might  have  been  easily 
foreseen,  and  that  the  government,  in  proud 
exercise  of  authority,  has  taken  no  steps  to 
prefiare  the  minds:  of  the  people,  to  dissipate 
their  prejudices,  to  conciliate  their  confidence, 
— our  indignation  is  transferred  from  the  ig- 
norant and  deceived  people,  to  its  disdainful 
and  despotic  leaders. 

Experience  has  shou’ii,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  that  new>pa])ers  are  one  of  the 
best  means  of  directing  opinion  — of  quieting 
feverish  movements — of  causing  the  lies  and 
artificial  rumours,  by  which  the  enemies  of 
the  state  may  attempt  to  carry  on  their  evil 
designs,  to  vanish.  In  these  public  papers, 
instruction  may  de;scend  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  or  ascend  from  the  people 
to  the  government:  the  greater  the  freedom 
allowed,  the  more  correctly  may  a judgment 
he  formed  upon  the  cenirse  of  oinnion  — with 
so  much  the  greater  certainty  will  it  act. 

Rightly  to  estimate  their  utility,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  times  when  public 
papers  did  not  exist,  and  consider  the  scenes 
of  imposture,  both  political  and  religious, 
^vhich  were  played  off  with  success  in  coun- 
tries where  the  people  could  not  read.  The 
last  of  these  gram!  impostors  with  a roytd 
mantle,  was  Pugatcheff.  Would  it  have  been 
possible  in  our  days  to  have  supported  this 
personage  in  France  or  in  England  ? The 
cheat  would  liave  been  discovered  as  soon 
as  announced.  These  are  crimes  which  are 

not  attempted  among  eidightened  nations 

the  facility  of  detecting  impostors  prevent- 
ing their  birth. 

There  are  many  other  snares  against  which 
governments  may  guard  the  people  by  public 
instruction.  How  m.iny  are  the  frau.  s prac- 
tised in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  the  price 
and  quality  of  goods,  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  cause  to  cease  by  unveiling  them!  How 
many  dangerous  remedies,  or  rather  real  poi- 
sons, are  sold  with  impudence  by  empirics, 
as  marvellous  secrets,  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  most  cre- 
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dulous,  by  publishing  their  composition!^ 
How  many  mischievous  opinions,  how  many 
dangerous  or  absurd  errors,  might  be  stopped 
in  tlieir  birth,  by  enlightening  the  public ! 
When  the  folly  of  animal  magnetism,  after 
having  seduced  the  idle  societies  of  Paris, 
began  to  spread  throughout  Europe,  one  re- 
port of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  force 
of  truth  alone,  precipitated  Mesmer  into  the 
crowd  of  despicable  charlatans,  and  left  him 
no  other  disciples  than  incurable  fools,  whose 
admiration  served  to  complete  his  disgrace. 
Would  you  cure  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  ? send  into  tlieir  towns  and  villages,  in 
quality  of  missionaries,  jugglers,  workers  of 
prodigies,  who  shall  begin  by  astonishing  the 
people,  by  producing  the  most  singular  phe- 
nomena, and  shall  finish  by  explaining  them. 
The  more  we  know  of  natural  magic,  the 
less  shall  we  lie  the  dupes  of  magicians.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that,  with  certain  precau- 
tions, the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples 
were  repeated  in  all  public  places,  and  that 
it  were  made  a toy  for  children. 

The  principal  instruction  which  govern- 
ments owe  to  the  people,  regards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws.  How  can  these  be  obeyed, 
if  they  are  unknown?  how  can  they  be  known, 
if  they  are  not  published  in  the  simplest 
form  — in  such  manner  that  each  individual 
may  find  for  himself  what  ought  to  regulate 
his  conduct  ? 

The  legislator  miglit  influence  public  opi- 
nion by  composing  a code  of  political  morality 
analogous  to  the  code  of  lusvs,  and  divided,  in 
the  same  manner,  into  a general  and  particular 
code.  The  most  delicate  questions  relative 
to  every  profession  might  there  be  explained  : 
he  need  not  confine  himself  to  cold  lessons, 
but  by  mingling  with  them  well  chosen  his- 
torical anecdotes,  such  a code  might  be  made 
a manual  of  amusement  for  all  ages. 

To  compose  such  codes  would  be,  so  to 
speak,  to  dictate  the  judgments  which  public 
opinion  ought  to  pronounce  upon  the  dif- 
ferent questions  of  morals  and  (lolitics.  To 
these  codes  might,  with  the  same  intention, 
be  added  a collection  of  popuhir  prejudices, 
with  the  considerations  which  might  serve  as 
their  antidotes. 

If  ever  sovereign  power  showed  itself  with 
dignity  among  men,  it  was  in  the  Instructions 
which  were  published  by  Catherine  II.  for  a 
code  of  laws.  When  this  unique  example  is 
considered  for  a moment,  and  it  is  separated 
from  the  recollection  of  an  ambitious  govern- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  see,  without  ad- 
miration, a woman  descend  from  the  car  of 
victory  for  the  purpose  ot  civilizing  so  many 
semi-barbarous  nations,  and  of  presenting  to 
them  the  noblest  maxims  of  philosophy,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  touch  of  the  sceptre.  Superior 
to  the  vanity  of  herself  composing  this  w'ork, 
she  borrowed  whatever  was  excellent  from 
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the  writings  of  the  sages  of  the  time  ; but 
bv  adding  to  their  works  the  sanction  of  her 
authority,  she  did  more  for  them  than  they 
had  done  for  her.  She  seemed  to  say  to  her 
subjects  — “ You  owe  me  so  much  the  more 
confidence,  since  I have  called  to  my  coun- 
sels the  noblest  geniuses  of  ray  time.  I fear 
not  thus  to  associate  with  me  these  masters 
of  truth  and  virtue,  since  they  will  make  me 
ashamed  before  the  universe  if  I dare  to  dis- 
grace them.”  She  was  seen,  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  sharing  with  her  courtiers  the 
labours  of  legislation  ; and  if  she  were  often 
found  in  contradiction  to  herself,  like  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  fatigued  with  the  servitude  of 
the  senate,  and  w'ould  have  punished  a move- 
ment of  liberty,  yet  these  solemn  engage- 
ments, contracted  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  were  as  barriers  which  she  had  im- 
posed upon  her  own  power,  and  which  she 
rarely  ventured  to  break. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

USE  TO  BE  M.\DE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  is  only  government  acting  by 
means  of  the  domestic  magistrate. 

The  analogies  between  a family  and  a king- 
dom are  of  a kind  which  are  obvious  at  tlie 
first  glance.  The  differences  are  less  striking, 
but  it  is  not  less  useful  to  indicate  them  : — 

1.  Domestic  government  may  be  more  ac- 
tive, more  vigilant,  more  occupied  with  details, 
than  civil  government.  Without  continued 
attention,  families  could  not  subsist. 

Civil  authority  has  nothing  better  to  trust 
to  than  a reliance  upon  the  prudence  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  conduct  of  their  personal 
interests.  But  the  head  of  a family  must 
continually  supply  tlie  inexperience  of  those 
committed  to  his  care. 

It  is  here  that  censorship  may  be  exercised  ; 
a policy  which  we  have  condemned  in  civil 
governments.  Domestic  government  may 
keep,  from  those  subject  to  it,  knowledge 
which  might  become  hurtful  to  them  : it  may 
watch  over  their  connexions  and  their  read- 
ing ; it  may  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress 
of  their  knowledge,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

This  continued  exercise  of  power,  which 
would  be  subject  to  so  many  abuses  in  a state, 
is  much  less  subject  to  them  in  the  interior 
of  a family  : indeed,  the  father  or  the  mother 
have  for  their  children  a natural  iiffection, 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate for  the  persons  svho  are  subordinate  to 
him.  Indulgence  is  in  them  the  most  fre- 
tjuent  movement  in  nature ; severity  is  only 
the  result  of  reflexion. 

3.  Domestic  government  may  employ  pu- 
nishment in  manv  circumstances,  in  which 
civil  authority  coidd  not.  The  head  of  a fa- 


mily knows  individuals;  the  legislator  knows 
only  the  species.  The  one  proceeds  upon 
certainties,  the  other  upon  presumptions.  A 
certain  astronomer  may  perhaps  be  capable  of 
solving  the  problem  of  the  longitude  : can  the 
civil  magistrate  know  this?  ought  he  to  di- 
rect him  to  solve  it,  and  to  punish  him  if  he 
do  not  ? But  the  private  tutor  may  know  if 
his  pupil  understand  an  elementary  problem 
in  geometry  — that  obstinacy  has  put  on  the 
mask  of  impotence.  The  tutor  can  scarcely 
be  deceived ; the  magistrate  necessarily  would 
be  so. 

In  the  same  manner,  there  are  many  vices 
which  the  public  magistrate  cannot  repress, 
because  it  w^ouUl  require  the  establishment 
of  offices  of  detection  in  every  family.  The 
private  magistrate,  having  under  his  eyes, 
under  his  hands,  those  whom  he  is  charged  to 
conduct,  may  stop  in  their  origin  those  vices 
which  the  laws  can  only  punish  in  their  last 
excess. 

4.  It  is  especially  in  the  power  of  reward- 
ing, that  these  two  governments  differ.  All 
the  wants,  all  the  amusements  of  youth,  may 
be  clothed  with  a reinuneratory  character, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
bestowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  after  cer- 
tain work  is  done.  In  the  island  of  Minorca, 
the  subsistence  of  the  young  boys  is  made 
dependent  upon  their  skill  viath  the  boiv. 
4'lie  honour  of  suffering  in  public  was,  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  one  of  the  prizes  for  vir- 
tue among  the  youthful  warriors.  There  is  no 
government  so  rich  as  to  do  much  by  rewards  : 
there  is  no  father  so  poor  as  not  to  possess 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  them. 

It  is  especially  in  youth,  that  season  of 
lively  and  durable  impressions,  that  the  legis- 
lator ought  to  keep  in  view  the  directing  of 
the  course  of  the  inclinations  towards  those 
things  which  are  most  conformable  to  the 
public  interest. 

In  Russia,  the  young  nobility  have  been 
seen  engaged  in  the  public  service  by  means 
as  powerful  as  they  were  well  imagined. 
There  have  arisen,  perhaps,  fewer  good  ef- 
fects as  respects  military  spirit,  than  as  re- 
spects civil  life.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  order,  to  vigilance,  to  subordination.  It 
has  obliged  them  to  leave  their  retreats,  where 
they  exercised  a corrupting  domination  over 
slaves,  and  placed  them  upon  a wider  theatre, 
where  they  have  met  with  equals  and  supe- 
riors. The  necessity  of  association  has  given 
ri.se  to  the  desire  to  please  ; the  mingling  of 
different  conditions  has  diminished  reciprocal 
prejudices;  and  the  pride  ot  birth  has  been 
obliged  to  bow  before  the  gradations  ot  service. 

An  unlimited  despotism,  as  that  of  Russia  was, 
could  not  fail  to  gain  by  being  convened  into 
a military  government,  in  which  authority  has 
its  limits. 

Hence,  in  the  given  circumstances  of  that 
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empire,  it  wa*  difTicult  to  di-scover  a plan  of 
freiieral  edneatioii  wliich  would  answer  more 
useful  ol/jeeis.  _ 

J5iit  in  reearding  education  a?  an  indirect 
mode  of  preventing  offences,  it  reriuircs  an 
essential  reform.  'Hie  most  neglected  cla-s 
iTiu.'t  become  the  principal  object  of  care. 
The  less  parents  are  able  to  discharge  this 
duty,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  government 
to  fulfil  it.  It  ought  not  only  to  watch  over 
orphans  left  in  indigence,  but  also  os’cr  the 
cliiidren  whose  [mients  no  longer  de.M-rve  the 
confidence  of  the  law  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant charge  — over  those  who  have  already 
committed  crimes,  or  who,  destitute  of  pro- 
tectors and  resources,  are  given  up  to  all  the 
.seduction  of  misery.  'I  Jicse  classes,  abso- 
lutely neglected  in  most  states,  become  the 
hotbeds  of  crime. 

A man  of  rare  benevolence,  Lc  Chevalier 
Paulet,  liad  formed  an  establishment  at  Paris 
for  more  than  two  lumdred  children,  whom 
he  took  from  among  the  most  indigent  class 
among  the  beggars.  Every  thing  turned  upon 
four  piinci[)les  : — To  olfor  to  the  pujiils  many 
olijects  of  study  and  lahoiir,  and  allow  tlie 
greatest  possible  latitude  to  their  tastes; — to 
employ  them  in  reciprocal  instruction,  by 
]nesenting  to  the  pupil  tlie  honour  of  be- 
coming master  in  his  turn,  as  the  greatest  re- 
compense for  his  progress ; — to  entrust  all  the 
domestic  service  to  them,  in  order  to  unite 
tiie  double  advantage  of  their  instruction  and 
economy;  — to  govern  them  by  thojnselves, 
and  to  place  each  one  under  the  inspection 
of  one  older,  in  such  manner  us  to  rcinlcr 
them  securities  for  each  otlier.  In  this  estah- 
lisliment,  every  thing  wore  the  ap|)earance  of 
liberty  and  liap[)iness ; there  were  no  other 
l)imisliments  than  forced  idleness,  and  a 
change  of  dress.*  The  more  advanced  pupils 
were  as  interested  in  its  success  as  its  founder, 
and  every  thing  advanced  towards  perfection, 
wlien  tlie  revolution  overwhelmed  this  little 
colony  amid  its  public  disasters. 

Greater  extent  might  be  given  to  institu- 
tions of  tliis  kind,  and  they  miglit  be  ren- 
dered less  expensive,  either  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  workmen  in  them,  or  by 
keeping  the  pupils  unlil  the  age  of  eighteen 
ur  twenty-one,  that  tliey  miglit  have  time 
to  pay  for  the  ex|)eiise  of  their  education, 
a. id  to  contribute  to  that  of  those  who  were 
y oiinger. 

Schools  upon  this  plan,  instead  of  costing 
the  state  any  thing,  might  become  lucrative 
enterprises.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to 

* T'-e  two  punishments  employed  were  called, 
one  the  Dtth  idleness,  the  other  the  ffreai  idle- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  tlian 
thus  giving  to  iHinisbrntmt  itself  the  name  and 
char,ictL-r  of  a vice  : the  salutary  association  of 
ide.is  which  resulu  from  it,  is  immediately  per- 


interest  the  pupils  themselves  in  their  labour, 
by  paying  them  nearly  the  same  as  free  la- 
bourers,  and  by  forming  for  tliem  a saving 
fund,  to  be  given  them  when  thev  leave  the 
establishment. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

GENERAL  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  THE  ABUSE 
OE  AUTHORITY. 

I pROCEEn  to  certain  means  that  governments 
may  eni|)loy  for  the  prevention  of  the  abuse 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  conlide  a portion  of  their  power. 

Constitutional  law  lias  its  direct  and  its 
indirect  legislation.  Its  direct  legislation 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  offices  among 
which  all  political  power  is  divided ; this  is 
not  considered  in  this  work.  Its  indirect 
legislation  consists  in  general  precautions, 
whieli  have  for  their  object  the  prevention 
of  the  misconduct,  the  incapacity,  or  malver- 
sation of  those  who  ailmini.ster  these  oinees, 
either  in  chief  or  in  subordination. 

A complete  emmieration  of  these  indirect 
methods  will  not  be  attempted.  It  is  here 
only  intended  to  direct  attention  towards  this 
object,  and  perhaps  to  lessen  the  enthusiasm 
of  certain  political  writers,  who  having  caiiglit 
a glimpse  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods, 
liave  nattered  themselves  that  they  have, 
established  a science  of  which  they  have  not 
even  drawn  the  ontliiic. 

1.  Divide  Power  into  different  Branches. 

Every  division  of  power  is  a refinement 
suggested  by  experience.  The  most  natural 
plan,  that  which  first  presents  itself,  is  that 
which  places  power  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  a single  indi>idual.  Command  on  tlie 
one  side,  obedience  on  the  other,  is  a species 
of  contract,  tlie  terms  of  which  are  easily 
arranged  when  tlie  governor  has  no  associare. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  the  frame 
of  government  has  preserved  this  primitive 
structure.  The  monarchial  power  descends 
without  division  from  stage  to  stage,  from 
the  liighest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  Great 
Mogul  to  the  simple  Havildar. 

When  the  king  of  Siam  heard  the  Dutch 
ambassador  speak  of  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, he  laughed  at  the  idea  as  an  absurdity. 

This  principal  method  is  only  indicated 
here : to  examine  into  how  many  branches  the 
power  of  government  may  be  divided,  and 
which  of  all  the  possible  divisions  deserves 
to  be  preferred,  would  be  to  wTite  a treatise 
upon  a political  constitution.  I only  observe 
that  this  division  ought  not  to  form  separate 
and  independent  pow'ers  : this  would  intro- 
duce anarcliy  into  a state.  An  authority 
must  be  recognised,  superior  to  all  others, 
which  receives  no  law,  but  only  gives  it,  and 
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wliicli  remains  master  even  of  the  rules  them- 
selves which  it  imposes  upon  its  manner  of 
acting. 

2.  DUtribute  the  particular  Branches  of 
Power,  each  among  different  copartners 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 

this  policy. 

In  the  provinces  of  Russia,  before  the 
regulations  of  Catherine  11.,  all  the  different 
hranches  of  power,  military,  fiscal,  judicial, 
were  placed  in  a single  body,  a single  council. 
So  far,  the  constitution  of  these  subordinate 
governments  sulliciently  reseuihled  the  fonn 
of  oriental  despotism  ; hut  the  power  of  the 
governor  was  a little  limited  by  the  powers 
of  the  council ; and  in  this  respect  the  form 
approached  an  aristocracy.  At  present,  the  ju- 
dicial power  is  separated  into  many  branches, 
and  each  branch  is  shared  between  many 
judges,  who  e.vercise  their  functions  conjoint- 
ly. A law,  of  the  nature  of  the  habeas  corpus 
in  England,  has  been  established,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individuals  against  arbitrary  power, 
and  the  governor  has  no  more  right  to  injure 
than  a governor  of  Jamaica  or  Barhadoes. 

The  advantages  of  this  division  are  prin- 
cipally these  : — 

1.  It  diminishes  the  danger  of  precipitation. 

2.  It  diminishes  the  danger  (»f  ignorance. 

3.  It  diminishes  the  danger  from  want  of 
probity. 

This  last  advantage  can  only  he  the  con- 
stant result  when  the  number  of  copartners 
is  large;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  such  that 
it  would  be  dilHcult  to  separate  the  interests 
of  the  majority  from  the  iirtcrests  of  the 
body  of  the  people. 

'I'he  divisiott  of  powers  has  also  its  disad- 
vantrrges,  because  it  causes  delays  attd  fomerrts 
qirarrels,  which  uray  produce  the  dissolution 
of  the  govenrmertt.  It  is  possibl.'  to  obviate 
the  evil  of  these  delays,  by  gradiiatirtg  the 
division  accorditrg  as  the  functions  to  which 
it  is  applied  adurit  of  more  or  less  of  delibe- 
ratiorr.  'I'he  legislative  power  arrd  the  mili- 
tary power  fornr.  in  this  respect,  the  two 
extrenres,  the  first  admits  the  greatest  deli- 
Ireration,  attd  the  secoitd  reeptires  the  greatest 
Celerity.  \Miilst,  as  to  the  dissoluiiott  of  the 
govennrtettt,  it  is  ottly  art  evil  on  otte  or  the 
other  of  these  two  suppositions: — Is^,  'I'hat 
the  ttew  goverunrertt  is  worse  than  the  old ; 
2(/,  'i'hat  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  marked  by  calamities  and  civil  wars. 

I'he  greatest  dat'tgcr  in  plurality,  either  in 
a tribunal  or  an  adirrirristrati ve  council,  is, 
(hat  it  diminishes  responsibility  irt  many  ways. 
A minierous  body  may  reckon  upon  a kind 
of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  |uiblic,  and 
may  allow  itself  to  perpetrate  injuries  which 
a single  |)crson  would  not  dare  to  do.  In  a 
confederation  of  many  persons,  the  single  in- 
dividuals may  throw  the  odium  of  a measure 


upon  the  others:  it  is  done  by  all,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  none.  Does  public  censure 
rise  against  themi:’  the  more  numerous  the 
body,  the  more  it  is  fortified  against  external 
opinion  ; the  more  it  tends  to  foi  .n  a kingdom 
within  a kingdom  — a little  puhlie,  having  a 
peculiar  spirit,  and  which  protects  by  Us  ,ip. 
plause  those  of  its  members  who  have  in- 
curred general  disgrace. 

Unity,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible, 
that  is,  in  all  cases  which  do  not  require  the 
combined  knowledge  and  wills  of  many,  as  in 
a legislative  body — unity,  1 say,  is  desirable, 
because  it  makes  the  whole  responsibility, 
whether  moral  or  political,  to  rest  upon  a sin- 
gle head.  It  divides  with  no  one  the  honour 
of  its  actions ; it  bears,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  blame ; it  sees  itself  set 
against  all,  with  no  other  support  than  inte- 
grity of  conduct,  no  other  defence  than  general 
esteem.  When  the  individual  is  not  honest 
from  inclination,  he  becomes  so  in  opposition 
to  himself,  in  virtue  of  the  |)osirion  in  which 
his  interest  is  inseparable  from  his  duty. 

Besides,  unity  in  the  subordinate  person 
employed,  is  a certain  means  for  enabling  the 
sovereign  to  discover,  in  a short  time,  the 
real  capacity  of  individuals.  A false  and  li- 
mited mind  may  hide  itself  for  a lung  time  in 
a numerous  company;  but  if  it  act  alone  upon 
a public  theatre,  its  insulliciency  is  soon  un- 
masked. Men  of  mediocrity  or  inelliciency, 
always  ready  to  seek  for  places  where  they 
may  shelter  themselves  under  the  merit  of 
others,  will  be  afraid  to  expose  themselves 
in  a dangerous  career,  in  which  they  will  be 
reduced  to  their  own  value. 

But  it  is  possible  to  unite,  in  certain  cases, 
the  advantages  which  result  from  combina- 
tion, and  those  wliich  necessarily  belong  to 
the  responsibility  of  an  individual. 

In  subordinate  councils,  there  is  always  an 
individual  who  presides,  and  upon  whom  the 
principal  reliance  is  placed.  Associates  are 
given  to  him,  that  he  may  [irotit  by  their  ad- 
vice, and  that  there  may  be  witnesses  against 
him  when  he  neglects  his  duty.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  aecomplishinent  of  this  ob- 
ject, that  they  sliould  be  his  equals  in  ()ower, 
nor  that  they  should  have  a right  of  voting; 
all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  chief  should 
be  obliged  to  communicate  to  them  all  that 
he  does,  and  that  each  one  should  make  a 
declaiation  in  writing  respecting  eaj'h  ot  his 
acts,  testifying  his  approbation  or  blame. — 
Such  communication,  in  ordinary  cases,  ought 
to  be  made  before  an  order  is  givoi;  but  in 
those  which  demand  |)ai'ticular  celerity,  it 
would  be  sullieient  if  made  immediately  after. 
'I'liis  arrangement  could  not  fail  in  general 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  dissensions  and 
delay.  * " 

* 'i’liis  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  E ist  liiiha 
( o iqiaiiy.  Formerly  it  was  tlie  Council  of  Ma- 
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3.  Place  the  pnirer  oj  Displacing  in  other  hands 
than  the  power  of  Appointing. 

This  idea  is  borrowed  from  an  ingenious 
pamphlet,  pulilished  in  America  in  1778*  by 

deputy  of  the  Convention,  charged  with 
examining  the  form  of  government  proposed 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  pride  of  man  is  interested  in  not  con- 
demning his  own  choice.  Independently  of 
all  alfection,  a superior  will  be  less  disposed 
to  listen  to  complaints  against  one  of  his 
own  nominees,  than  he  would  be  against  an 
indilferent  person,  and  will  have  a prejudice 
arising  from  self-love  in  his  favour.  This 
consideration  serves  in  part  to  explain  those 
abuses  of  power  so  common  in  monarchies, 
when  a subaltern  is  charged  with  great  au- 
thority, for  which  he  has  only  to  render  an 
account  to  the  same  individual  who  appointed 
him  to  his  olfice. 

In  po[)ular  elections,  the  part  that  each  in- 
dividual has  in  the  nomination  of  a magistrate 
is  so  small,  that  this  kind  of  illusion  hardly 
exists. 

In  England,  the  choice  of  the  ministers 
belongs  to  the  king  ; but  the  parliament  can 
effectively  displace  them,  by  forming  a ma- 
jority against  them.  This,  however,  is  only 
an  indirect  application  of  this  principle. 

4.  Suffer  not  Governors  to  remain  long  in  the 
same  Districts. 

This  princi[)le  particularly  applies  to  con- 
siderable governments,  in  distant  provinces, 
especially  when  separated  from  the  principal 
body  of  the  empire. 

A governor  armed  with  great  power  may, 
if  leisure  be  given  him,  seek  to  establish  his 
independence.  The  longer  he  remains  in 
place,  the  more  he  may  strengthen  himself, 
by  creating  a party,  or  by  uniting  himself 
with  a previously  existing  party.  From  op- 
pression towards  some,  and  partiality  for 
others,  though  he  may  have  no  party,  he  may 
render  himself  culpable  by  a thousand  abuses 
of  authority,  without  any  one  daring  or  seek- 
ing to  complain  to  the  sovereign.  The  du- 
ration of  his  power  gives  birth  to  hopes  or 
fears,  which  are  equally  favourable  to  him. 
He  makes  some  his  creatures,  who  regard 
him  as  the  sole  distributor  of  favours  ; whilst 
those  who  suffer,  fear  lest  they  should  suffer 


dras  or  Calcutta  which  decided  every  thing  by  a 
plurality  of  votes.  At  present,  th?  Governor  ought 
to  consult  the  Council,  and  each  member  ought 
to  give  his  opinion  in  writing;  but  they  have  no 
vote— they  are  simply  advisers : the  Gov'-mor 
decides  every  thing  in  the  last  resort.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  gain  a ina- 
joritv  in  the  Council,  to  elude  the  responsibility 
wmch  reste  altogether  upon  him. 

* Reprinted  in  Almon's  Iietnemhra7iccr^  No. 


more,  if  they  offend  a chief  whom  they  have 
no  hope  to  see  changed  for  many  years. 

This  wdll  be  true,  especially  with  regard 
to  offences  which  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
state  than  to  individuals. 

The  disadvantage  of  rapid  changes  is,  that 
it  removes  a man  from  his  employment  when 
he  has  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  as 
to  its  business.  New  men  are  liable  to  err 
through  ignorance.  This  inconvenience  wall 
be  palliated  by  the  institution  of  a subordi- 
nate  and  permanent  council,  which  would 
continue  the  progress  and  routine  of  affairs. 
What  you  gain  by  this  means,  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  a power  that  may  be  turned  against 
you  : what  you  risk,  is  the  diminution  of  the 
degree  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  equality 
between  these  two  dangers,  when  revolt  is 
ap[)rehended. 

The  arrangement  ought  to  be  permanent, 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  individuals.  It 
is  proper  to  accustom  the  minds  of  men  to 
regard  the  change  as  fixed  and  necessary  at 
determinate  periods.  If  it  take  place  only 
in  certain  cases,  it  may  serve  to  provoke  the 
evil  it  is  destined  to  prevent. 

The  danger  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  gover- 
nors, only  exists  in  feeble  and  ill-constituted 
governments.  In  the  Roman  empire,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar  to  Augustus,  nothing  else 
is  seen  but  governors  and  generals  raising  the 
standard  of  independence.  It  was  not  that 
this  means  of  which  we  speak  was  neglected : 
changes  were  frequent : but  either  they  knew 
not  how  to  make  a good  use  of  this  preser- 
vative, or  they  wanted  vigilance  and  firmness, 
or,  from  other  causes,  they  knew  not  how  to 
hinder  the  frequency  of  revolt. 

The  want  of  a permanent  arrangement  of 
this  nature  is  the  most  evident  cause  of  the 
continual  revolts  to  which  the  Turkish  em- 
pire is  subject,  and  nothing  more  completely 
proves  the  stupidity  of  this  barbarous  court. 

Among  the  European  governments  which 
have  stood  in  need  of  this  policy,  may  be 
mentioned  Spain  in  her  American  colonies, 
and  England  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  better  civilized  Christian  states, 
nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  the  revolt 
of  a governor.  That  of  prince  Gagarin,  the 
governor  of  Siberia,  under  Peter  I.,  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  only  example  which  can  be  cited 
in  the  last  two  centuries ; and  this  happened 
in  an  empire  which  has  not  even  yet  lost  its 
Asiatic  character.  The  revolutions  which 
have  burst  forth,  have  owed  their  origin  to 
a more  powerful  and  more  reputable  prin- 
ciple— the  opinions,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  the  love  of  liberty. 

5.  Review  the  Governing  Rody  by  Rotation. 

The  reasons  for  not  allowing  a governor 
to  remain  long  in  office,  ail  apply,  with  still 
more  force,  to  a council  or  a body  of  directors. 
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Render  them  permanent:  if  they  agree  among 
themselves,  with  regard  to  the  generality  of 
their  measures,  it  is  probable  that,  among 
these  measures,  there  are  many  whose  object 
is  to  serve  themselves  and  their  friends,  at 
the  expense  even  of  the  community  which 
has  confided  its  interests  to  them.  If  they 
divide,  and  are  afterwards  reconciled,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  price  of  their  re- 
union null  still  be  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
nuniity.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  remove 
a certain  number  at  a time,  and  there  are 
abuses,  you  hivve  a chance  of  seeing  them  re- 
formed by  the  new-comers,  whom  their  asso- 
ciates will  not  have  had  time  to  corrupt.  One 
portion  ought  always  to  be  left,  to  continue 
the  current  of  allairs  \nthont  interruption : 
ought  this  reserved  part  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  the  part  renewed?  If  it  be  greater,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  ancient  system  of 
corruption  will  maintain  itself  in  vigour ; if 
it  be  less,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a good  sys- 
tem of  administration  may  be  overturned  by 
capricious  innovations  ; whichever  it  be,  the 
simple  nght  of  removal  will  scarcely  answer 
the  end,  especially  if  the  power  of  replacing 
belongs  to  the  body  itself.  This  right  should 
never  be  exercised  but  upon  extraordinary 
occasions. 

'riiose  who  have  been  removed,  ought  they 
to  be  ineligible  for  ever,  or  only  for  a time  ? 
If  they  are  ineligible  for  a time  only,  it  will 
ha])pen  in  the  end  that  they  will  be  re-elected, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  federation  will  run  its 
course  in  the  body.  If  they  are  ineligible 
for  ever,  the  community  will  be  deprived  of 
the  talents  and  experience  of  its  most  skilful 
servants.  Upon  the  whole,  this  species  of 
policy  appears  only  an  imperfect  sul)stitute 
for  other  means  which  will  be  liei’eafter  men- 
tioned, and  especially  for  the  publicity  of  all 
proceedings  and  all  accounts. 

This  arrangement  of  rotation  has  been 
adopted  in  Ei\gland,  in  the  great  commercial 
coiiipanies ; and,  for  some  years  past,  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  direction  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

This  political  view  is  not  the  only  one 
wliicli  has  been  taken  of  rotation.  It  has 
often  been  adopted  for  the  simple  object  of 
ellecting  a more  equal  distribution  of  the 
privilegos  which  belong  to  office. 

The  great  political  work  of  Harrington 
(Oceana)  turns  almost  entirely  upon  a sys- 
tem of  rotation  among  the  members  of  go- 
vernment. A man  of  wit,  who  does  not  see 
the  fidl  extent  of  a science,  seizes  a single 
idea,  developes  it,  a[>plies  it  to  all  cases,  and 
sees  nothing  beside  it.  It  is  thus  that,  in  me- 
dicine, the  less  the  extent  of  the  art  is  per- 
ceived *he  more  are  neonle  incijnet'  -.n  believe 
in  an  eli.xir  oI  liie,  a universal  remedy,  a mar- 
Vtibnis  secret.  Classification  is  useful,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  attention  successively 
tc'  alt  the  meiuu. 


6.  Admit  Secret  Informations. 

Every  one  knows,  that  at  Venice  secret  in- 
formations were  received.  Boxes  were  placed 
in  different  situations  about  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark,  whose  contents  were  regularly  exa- 
mined by  the  inquisitors  of  state.  According 
to  these  anonymous  accusations,  it  is  pre- 
tended that  certain  persons  have  been  seized, 
imprisoned,  sent  into  exile,  and  even  punished 
with  death,  without  any  ulterior  proof.  If 
this  were  true,  there  was  nothing  more  salu- 
tary and  more  reasonable  than  the  first  part 
of  the  institution — nothing  more  pernicious 
and  abominable  than  the  second.  The  ar- 
bitrary tribunal  of  the  inquisitors  has  been  a 
reasonable  ground  of  reproach  to  the  Vene- 
tian government,  which  must  have  been  in 
other  respects  wise,  since  it  maintained  itself 
for  so  long  a period  in  a state  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity. 

It  is  a great  evil  when  a good  institution 
has  been  connected  with  a bad  one  : all  eyes 
are  not  able  to  use  the  prism  wliicb  separates 
them.  In  what  consists  the  evil  of  receiving 
secret  informations,  even  though  anonymous 
in  the  first  instance?  Without  doubt,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  hurt  a hair  upon  a man’s  head 
upon  a secret  information,  nor  to  give  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  an  individual  ; but, 
tvith  tins  restriction,  why  should  the  advan- 
tage which  may  result  from  them  be  lost?  The 
magistrate  considers  if  the  object  denounced 
deserve  his  attention : if  it  do  not  deserve  it, 
he  disregards  the  information ; in  the  con- 
trary case,  he  directs  the  informer  personally 
to  appear.  After  examining  the  facts,  if  he 
find  him  in  error,  lie  dismisses  him,  praising 
his  good  intentions,  and  concealing  his  name ; 
if  lie  have  made  a malicious  and  perfidious 
accusation,  his  name  and  accusation  ought  to 
be  coinmunieated  to  the  party  accused.  But 
if  his  accusation  has  foundation,  judicial  pro- 
ceedings commence,  and  the  informer  is  ob- 
liged to  appear  and  give  his  depositions  in 
public. 

Is  it  asked,  upon  what  principle  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  may  he  advaiitageons  ? Pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  prindiile  that  votes  arc 
collected  by  ballot.  In  the  course  of  the 
procedure,  the  defendant  ought  certainly  to 
be  informed  who  tlic  witnesses  are  who  de- 
pose against  him  ; but  where  is  the  necessity 
th.at  he  should  know  them  before  the  pro- 
cess commences  ? In  this  last  case,  a witness 
who  may  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  a delin 
quent,  would  not  expose  himself  to  a certain 
inconvenience,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  a 
doubtful  service  to  the  public.  It  is  hence 
that  ofiences  remain  so  frequently  unpunished, 
because  individuals  will  not  make  personal 
enemies  to  themselves,  without  being  sure 
of  serving  the  public. 

This  means  has  hecn  considered  under  the 
head  of  abuses  of  authority,  because  it  is  in 
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op])ii'ition  to  official  persons  that  its  efficacy 
is  most  marked  ; sceiii”-  that  in  this  case, 
the  power  of  the  supposed  delinquent  is  one 
more  weight  in  the  scale  of  dissuasive  mo- 
tives. In  this  kind  of  case,  the  superior 
having  received  a warning  which  puts  him 
upon  his  guard,  may  pa.ss  by  the  fir.st  ofTence, 
and  d scover  the  guilty  party  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a second. 

The  resolution  to  receive  secret  and  even 
anonymous  informations,  would  be  good  for 
nothing,  unless  publicly  known : but  once 
known,  the  dread  of  these  informations  will 
soon  render  the  occasion  of  their  occurrence 
most  rare,  and  thereby  diminish  their  num- 
ber. And  whom  wilt  this  fear  affect  ? only 
the  guilty,  and  those  who  intend  to  become 
so  ; for  with  publicity  of  procedure,  the  in- 
nocent cannot  be  endangered,  and  malice  will 
be  confounded  and  punished. 

7.  Introduce  the  Lot,  in  requests  addressed 
to  the  Sovereign. 

When  informations  rcacli  the  Minister  only, 
they  may  have  their  use  ; but  to  secure  their 
utility,  they  ought  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sovereign. 

Frederick  the  Great  received  directly  the 
letters  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  and  of- 
ten wrote  the  answer  to  them  himself.  This 
fact  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  well 
attested. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  ex- 
ample, that  the  same  thing  could  be  done 
under  all  governments. 

In  England,  every  one  has  liberty  to  pre- 
sent a petition  to  the  King;  but  the  destijia- 
tion  ofthe.se  petitions,  delivered  at  the  same 
moment  to  a gentleman  of  the  chamber,  is 
proverbial  : they  furnish  curl  papers  for  the 
maids  of  honour.  It  may  be  believed  after 
this,  that  such  petitions  arc  not  frequently 
presented ; but  they  also  are  not  very  neces- 
sary in  a country  in  which  the  subject  is  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  which  do  not  depend  for 
their  execution  upon  the  sovereign.  There 
are  other  means  for  the  private  man  to  obtain 
information  ; there  are  other  channels  of  in- 
formation for  the  prince. 

It  is  in  absolute  monarchies  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  keep  a constant  communication  open 
between  the  subject  and  the  monarch.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  sure 
of  protection ; it  is  necessary  for  the  monarch, 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  being  free. 

Though  the  people  may  be  called  canaille, 
populace,  or  what  you  will,  the  prince  w'ho 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  lowest  individual  of 
this  populace,  very  far  from  increasing  his 
power  by  so  doing,  in  reality  diminishes  it. 
From  this  moment,  he  loses  the  faculty  of 
governing  by  himself,  and  becomes  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  calls  his 
servants.  He  may  imagine  that  he  does  what 
he  likes  — that  he  determines  for  himself : 


[Paut  in. 

but,  in  fact,  it  is  they  who  determine  for  him ; 
for  to  determine  all  the  causes  which  a man 
has  for  action,  is  to  determine  all  his  actions. 
He  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  but  as  it 
pleases  those  who  surround  him,  is  subject 
to  all  the  impulses  which  they  may  choose  to 
give  him. 

To  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  mini- 
sters, is  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
tlie  hands  of  those  who  hav'e  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  abusing  it,  and  the  greatest  facility 
for  so  doing. 

Whilst,  as  to  a minister  himself,  the  more 
upright  he  is,  the  less  need  will  he  have  of 
such  confidence : and  it  may  be  affirmed  with- 
out a paradox,  that  the  more  he  deserves  it, 
the  loss  will  he  desire  to  possess  it. 

The  sovereign  who  cannot  read  all  these 
petitions,  without  sacrificing  precious  time, 
may  have  recourse  to  different  expedients  for 
relieving  himself  from  dependence  upon  those 
in  whom  he  confides,  and  assuring  himself 
that  tliey  do  not  withdraw  the  most  impo!'- 
tant  from  him.  He  may  take  certain  ones 
at  hazard ; he  may  have  them  distributed  un- 
der different  heads,  and  have  them  presented 
without  selection.  The  details  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  neither  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, nor  sufficiently  difficult  to  require  a 
particular  developement.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  suggested  the  idea. 

8.  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Listen  to  all  counsel : you  may  find  your- 
self the  better  for  it ; you  run  no  risk  of  being 
the  w'orse.  This  is  what  good  sense  says. 
To  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  to 
admit  the  counsels  of  every  body  ; it  is  true, 
that  on  many  occasions  the  public  judgment 
is  not  listened  to  before  a measure  is  deter- 
mined upon,  but  after  it  is  executed.  This 
judgment,  however,  may  ahvays  be  useful, 
either  with  reference  to  measures  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  reformed,  or  w'ith  respect 
to  those  of  administration  which  may  have  to 
be  repeated.  The  best  advice  given  to  a 
minister  alone  may  be  lost ; but  good  advice 
given  to  the  public,  if  it  serve  not  upon  one 
occasion,  may  serve  upon  another  ; if  it  be 
not  employed  to-day,  it  may  be  employed 
in  future  ; if  it  be  not  offered  in  a suitable 
form,  it  may  receive  from  the  hands  of  an- 
other those  ornaments  which  shall  make  it 
relished.  Instruction  is  a seed,  which,  so  to 
speak,  must  be  tried  in  h diversity  of  soils, 
and  cultivated  wdth  patience,  because  its  fruits 
are  often  of  slow  growth. 

This  measure  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 
petitions,  as  a means  of  emancipating  the  so- 
vereign. Whatever  may  be  his  discernment 
in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  can  only 
take  them  fiom  a small  number  of  candi- 
dates, whom  the  chances  of  birth  or  fortune 
present  to  him.  He  may  therefore  reasonably 
think  that  there  are  other  men  more  enlight* 
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ened  than  them  ; and  the  \\nder  he  extends 
his  faculty  of  knounng  and  hearing,  the  more 
he  extends  his  power  and  his  liberty. 

But  insolence  and  drollery  may  mingle 
themselves  with  the  manner  of  giving  this 
advice.  In  place  of  confining  an  examina- 
tion to  measures,  its  criticisms  may  extend  to 
persons.  And,  indeed,  how  difficult  is  it  to 
keep  these  two  operatiotis  properly  separated ! 
How  can  a measure  he  censured,  without 
attacking,  in  some  degree,  either  the  judg- 
ment or  the  probity  of  its  author?  There  is 
the  rock.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  as  rare  as  its  advantages  are  manifest. 
It  has  ranged  against  it  all  the  fears  of  self- 
love.  Joseph  II.  and  Frederick  II.,  however, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  establish  it.  It  exists 
in  Sweden  ; it  exists  in  England  ; it  might 
exist  everywhere,  with  some  modifications, 
which  would  prevent  its  greatest  abuses. 

If,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  government, 
or  from  particular  circumstances,  the  sove- 
reign cannot  permit  the  examination  of  the 
acts  of  his  administration,  he  ought  at  least 
to  permit  the  examination  of  the  laws:  though 
he  claim  the  [)rivilege  of  infallibility  for  him- 
self, he  need  not  claim  it  h)r  his  predecessors. 
If  he  be  so  jealous  of  tlie  supreme  power  as 
to  make  everything  respected  which  has  been 
touched  by  the  sceptre,  he  might  leave  open 
to  discussion  mere  science,  princiides  of  right 
procedure,  and  subordinate  administration. 

If  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  have  its 
iiiconvenieTices,  arising  from  pamphlets  and 
loose  sheets  being  spread  among  the  public, 
addressed  to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  fhe 
enlightened  part  of  a nation,  the  same  reason 
need  not  be  applied  to  serious  works  of  greater 
length  — to  books  which  can  only  have  a cer- 
tain class  of  readers,  and  which  cannot  pro- 
duce any  immediate  effect,  but  which  allow 
time  to  prepare  an  antidote. 

Under  the  ancient  French  regime,  it  was 
sufficient  that  a book  of  moral  science  had 
been  printed  at  Paris,  to  raise  an  untavour- 
able  prejudice  against  it.  'J’lie  instructions 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  as.sembly  of 
deputies  were  prohibited  in  France  : the  style 
and  the  sentiments  were  too  popular  to  be 
tolerated  under  the  French  monarchy. 

It  is  true,  that  in  France,  as  elsewhere, 
negligence  and  inconsistency  palliated  the 
evils  of  despotism.  A strange  title  served  as 
a passport  to  genius.  The  rigour  of  the  cen- 
sorship serves  only  to  drive  the  trade  in  books 
to  other  nations,  and  to  render  the  satire 
which  it  seeks  to  suppress  only  the  more 
severe. 

9.  Publish  the  Peasons  and  the  Facts  udiich 
serve  as  the  Foundation  for  the  Laws 
and  other  Acts  of  Government. 

This  is  a necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  a 
generous  and  magmmimons  policy,  and  an 


indispensable  accompaniment  to  the  libertv 
of  the  press.  The  one  of  these  institutions 
is  due  to  the  people ; the  other  is  due  to  the 
government.  If  the  government  disdain  to 
inform  the  nation  of  its  motives  upon  im- 
portant occasions,  it  thereby  announces  that 
it  depends  upon  force,  and  counts  the  opinion 
of  its  subjects  for  nothing. 

The  partisan  of  arhitrary  power  does  not 
think  thus  : he  docs  not  wish  that  the  people 
should  be  enlightened,  and  he  despises  them 
becausd  they  are  not  enlightened.  You  are 
not  able  to  judge,  he  says,  because  you  are 
ignorant ; and  you  shall  always  be  kept  igno- 
rant, that  you  may  not  be  capable  of  jiidging. 
Such  is  the  eternal  circle  in  which  he  en- 
trenches himself.  What  is  the  conse(pience 
of  this  vulgar  policy  ? General  discontent 
is  formed  and  increased  by  degrees,  some- 
times founded  upon  false  and  exaggerated 
imputations,  which  are  believed  from  want 
of  discussion  and  examination.  A minister 
complains  of  the  injustice  of  the  public,  with- 
out thinking  that  lie  has  not  given  them  the 
means  of  being  just,  and  that  the  false  in- 
terpretations given  of  his  conduct  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mystery  with 
which  it  is  covered.  There  are  only  two 
methods  of  acting  with  men,  if  it  be  desired 
to  be  systematic  and  consistent : absolute 
secresy,  or  entire  freedom  — completely  to 
exclude  the  people  from  the  knowledge  of 
affairs,  or  to  give  tlumi  the  greatest  degree 
of  knowledge  possible  — to  prevent  their 
forming  any  judgment,  or  to  put  them  in  a 
condition  to  form  the  most  enlightened  judg- 
ment— to  treat  them  as  children,  or  to  treat 
them  as  men : a choice  must  be  made  between 
these  two  method.s. 

The  first  of  these  plans  has  been  followed 
by  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  Bra- 
inins  in  Indo.stan,  by  the  Jesuits  in  Faraguay ; 
the  second  is  practically  established  in  Eng- 
land; it  is,  eslabli>hed  by  law  in  the  United 
States  of  America  only.  J he  greater  nunj- 
ber  of  European  governments  fluctuate  conti- 
nually betwee:i  the  one  and  the  other  system, 
without  having  the  courage  to  attach  them- 
selves exclusively  to  either,  and  never  cease 
placing  themselves  in  contradiction  to  them- 
selves, by  the  desire  of  having  industrious 
and  enlightened  subjects,  and  the  dread  of 
eucouiaging  a spirit  of  e.xainination  and  dis- 
cussion. , , . , 

In  many  branches  of admimstration  it  would 
be  useless — it  might  be  dangerous,  to  publidi 
beforeliand  the  reasons  which  determine  mea- 
sures. It  is  requisite  only  to  distinguish  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  nece^.sary  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  to  prevent  its  going  astray  , 
but  in  matters  of  legi.slation,  this  principle  is 
alwavs  apiilicable.  It  maybe  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
without  a reason  either  e.xpres.sl}  assigned  or 
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tacitly  understood.  For  what  is  a good  law, 
if  it  he  not  a law  for  which  good  reasons  can 
be  given  ? There  must  always  be  a reason, 
good  or  bad.  for  making  a law,  since  there  is 
no  elfect  without  a cause.  But  oblige  a mi- 
nister to  assign  his  reasons,  atid  be  will  be 
ashamed  not  to  have  good  ones:  he  will  be 
ashamed  to  olfer  you  base  coin,  when  he  is 
required  to  present  you  with  a touchstone  to 
ascertain  its  quality. 

It  is  a means  whereby  a sovereign  may 
reign  after  his  death.  If  the  reasons  for  his 
laws  are  good,  be  gives  them  support  that 
thcv  can  never  lose.  His  successors  will  be 
obliged  to  maintain  them  from  a sentiment 
of  honour.  Thus  the  more  happiness  he  has 
bestowed  upon  his  people,  the  more  happi- 
ness will  lie  secure  to  his  posterity. 

10.  Exchulc  Arbltrar;;  Power. 

“ Clotaire  made  a law,”  says  Montesquieu, 
“ that  an  accused  person  should  not  be  con- 
demned without  being  heard : this  proves 
that  a contrary  practice  prevailed  in  parti- 
cular cases,  or  among  a barbarous  people.”  — 
Esjiril  dcs  Lois,  chap.  xii. 

Montesquieu  dared  not  speak  out.  Could 
be  have  written  this  passage  without  thinking 
of  leltrcs  de  cachet  and  the  administration  of 
the  police,  such  as  it  was  in  his  time  ? A 
lettre  de  cachet  might  be  defined  to  be  — an 
order  to  punisb  without  any  proof  for  a fact 
against  which  there  is  no  law. 

It  was  in  France  and  at  Venice  that  this 
abuse  reigned  with  the  greatest  violence. 
These  two  governments,  in  other  respects 
moderate,  have  calumniated  themselves  by 
this  foolery.  They  exposed  themselves  to 
imputations  often  false,  and  to  the  reaction 
of  terror  ; for  these  precautions  themselves, 
by  inspiring  alarm,  created  danger.  Behave 
yourself  well,  it  is  said,  and  the  government 
will  not  be  your  enemy.  But  how  may  I 
assure  myself  of  this  ? I am  hated  by  the 
minister,  or  by  his  valet,  or  by  his  valet’s 
valet.  If  I am  not  hated  to-day,  I may  be 
to-morrow,  or  some  other  day  — and  1 may 
be  taken  for  another  person ; it  is  not  upon 
my  conduct  that  I depend,  but  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  men  more  powerful  than  me.  Under 
Louis  XV.,  lettres  de  cachet  were  an  article 
of  commerce.  If  this  could  happen  under  a 
government  which  passed  for  gentle,  what 
would  it  be  in  countries  where  manners  are 
less  civilized  ? 

In  default  of  justice  and  humanity,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  pride  of  governments  ought 
to  suffice  for  the  abolition  of  these  remains 
of  barbarity. 

Lettres  de  cachet  may  have  been  esta- 
blished under  the  veil  of  maxims  of  state : 
at  the  present  day,  this  pretence  has  lost  its 
magic.  The  first  thought  which  presents  it- 
»ell  to  the  mind  is  that  of  the  incapacity  and 


weakness  of  those  who  employ  them.  If  you 
dared  to  hear  that  accused  person,  you  would 
not  close  his  mouth  ; if  you  keep  him  silent, 
it  is  because  you  fear  him.* 

1 1 .  Direct  the  Exercise  of  Power  by  Rules 
and  Forms. 

This  is  another  head  of  police  with  regard 
to  subordinate  offices,  no  less  applicable  to 
ab.solute  monarcliies  than  to  mixed  govern- 
ments. If  the  sovereign  consider  himself 
interested  in  remaining  independent  of  the 
laws,  he  is  not  interested  in  communicating 
this  same  independence  to  all  his  agents. 

The  laws  which  limit  subordinate  officers 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes  : — To  the  first 
belong  those  which  limit  the  causes  with  re- 
gard to  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
certain  powers  ; to  the  second,  those  wlsich 
determine  the  formalities  with  which  they 
sliall  exercise  them.  These  causes  and  these 
formalities  ought  to  be  all  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  body  of  the  law : this  being 
done,  the  subjects  ought  to  bo  informed  tliat 
tliese  are  the  causes,  and  these  the  onl\  causes, 
for  which  an  attack  can  be  legally  made  upon 
their  security,  their  property,  their  honour. 
Hence  the  first  law  with  which  a great  code 
ought  to  be  begun,  should  be  a general  law 
of  liberty  — a law  which  should  restrain 
delegated  powers,  and  limit  their  exercise  to 
certain  particular  occasions,  for  certain  spe- 
cific causes. 

Such  w'as  the  intention  of  Mayna  Charta, 
and  such  would  have  been  its  effect,  without 
that  unfortunate  indeterminate  expression, 
“ Lex  terne,”  &c.  ; an  imaginary  law,  which 
spreads  uncertainty  over  the  wide  ; becaii.se, 
by  unceasingly  referring  to  the  custom  of 
ancient  times,  examples  and  authorities  have 
been  sought  among  the  abuses  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent. 

12.  Establish  the  Riyht  of  Association  ; that 
is  to  say,  of  Assemblies  of  the  Citizens 
for  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
and  their  wishes  upon  the  public  mea 
sures  of  Government. 

Among  the  rights  that  a nation  ought  to 
reserve  to  itself,  when  it  institutes  a govern- 
ment, this  is  the  principal,  as  being  the  found- 
ation of  every  other.  However,  it  is  almost 
useless  expressly  to  mention  it  here : the 
people  w'ho  possess  it,  need  not  to  be  told  to 
preserve  it ; and  those  who  do  not  possess  it, 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  it ; for  what  is 
there  which  can  induce  their  chiefs  to  give 
it  them  ? 

At  first  sight,  this  right  of  association 

• This  does  not  extend  to  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, similar  to  those  under  which  the 
habeas  corpus  act  has  been  suspended  in  Eng» 
land,  with  Known  precautions. 
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would  appear  incompatible  with  government; 
and  I allow,  that  to  consider  the  right  as  a 
means  ot  repressing  government  would  he 
absurd  and  contradictory  : but  the  case  is 
very  different.  If  the  slightest  act  of  violence 
he  committed  by  one  or  many  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  punish  them  as  if  it  had 
f;een  committed  by  any  other  individual.  If 
you  find  that  you  want  the  power  to  punish 
them,  it  is  a proof  that  the  association  has 
made  such  progress  as  it  could  not  have  made 
without  just  cause ; indeed,  that  it  is  not  an 
evil,  or  that  it  is  a necessary  evil.  I suppose 
that  the  government  possess  a public  force, 
an  organized  authority,  everywhere.  If,  then, 
these  associations  have  become  so  strong  as 
to  intimidate  it  in  the  midst  of  all  its  regular 
sources  of  power  — if  it  have  not  formed  as- 
sociations on  its  own  side,  though  it  possess 
such  superior  means  for  establishing  them,  it 
is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  calm  and  re- 
flecting judgment  of  the  nation  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  government,  'riiis  being  settled, 
what  reason  can  be  offered  for  continuing  in 
the  same  state  — for  not  satisfying  the  public 
wish  ? I cannot  find  any.  Without  doubt,  a 
nation,  being  composed  of  men,  is  not  infal- 
lible : a nation,  as  well  as  its  chiefs,  may  be 
deceived  as  to  its  true  interests  ; nothing  is 
more  certain  : but  if  the  great  majority  of  a 
nation  be  found  on  one  side,  and  its  govern- 
ment on  the  other,  may  it  not  be  presumed, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  this  general  discon- 
tent is  founded  upon  real  grievances? 

Far  from  being  causes  of  insurrection,  I 
consider  associations  ns  the  most  powerful 
means  of  preventing  this  evil.  Insurrections 
are  the  convulsions  of  weakness,  which  finds 
strength  in  the  moments  of  despair.  They 
are  the  efforts  of  men  who  have  not  been 
permitted  to  express  their  feelings,  or  whose 
projects  could  not  have  succeeded,  had  lliey 
been  known  — of  conspirators,  who,  being 
o[>posed  to  the  general  feelings  of  the  people, 
can  only  succeed  by  surprise  and  violence. 
'I’liose  who  frame  them  can  therefore  oidy 
hope  for  success  by  means  of  force  ; but  those 
who  can  believe  that  the  people  are  on  their 

side those  who  can  flatter  themselves  with 

the  hopes  of  triumph  through  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  — why  should  they  employ 
violence?  why  should  they  e.xpose  themselves 
to  manifest  danger  without  utility  ? I am 
therefore  persuaded,  that  men  who  have  full 
liberty  of  associating,  and  who  can  do  so 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  will  never 
have  recourse  to  insurrection,  except  in  those 
rare  and  unfortunate  cases,  in  which  rebellion 
13  become  necessary.  hetber  associations 
are  permitted  or  prohibited,  rebellions  will 
never  break  out  sooner. 

The  associations  which  were  openly  formed 
in  Ireland,  in  1780,  produced  no  evil,  but 
served  rather  to  maintain  tranquillity  and  se- 
VOL.I. 


curity  in  the  country  ; though  this  country, 
half  (riyilized,  was  torn  by  every  possible  cause 
of  civil  war. 

1 even  believe  that  associations  might  be 
permitted,  and  become  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  government,  in  the  most  absolute 
monarchies.  '1  hese  kinds  of  states  are  more 
toi  mented  than  others  by  revolts  and  risings; 
every  thing  is  done  by  sudden  movements : 
associations  would  prevent  disorders  If  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  association,  the  empire  and  the 
life  of  the  emperor  would  not  have  been 
continually  sold  by  auction  by  the  jiruilorian 
guards. 

Associations,  however,  cannot  be  permitted 
to  slaves:  too  much  injustice  has  been  done 
them,  not  to  afford  reason  to  fear  every  evil 
from  their  ignorance  or  their  resentment.  It 
is  not  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  in  Mexico, 
that  the  people  may  be  armed  and  permitted 
to  associate ; but  there  are  countries  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  this  strong  and  generous  policy 
might  be  set  up. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a degree  of  ignorance  which  remiers  associa- 
tions dangerous:  this  proves  that  ignorance 
is  a great  evil,  and  not  that  associations  are 
not  a great  good.  Besides,  this  measure  itself 
may  serve  as  an  antidote  against  its  ill  effects : 
in  proportion  as  an  association  gains  in  ex- 
tent, being  formed  in  security,  all  its  bases 
are  discovered ; the  public  is  enlightened ; the 
government  em[)loys  every  means  in  dissemi- 
nating the  knowledge  of  facts,  ajid  dissipating 
errors;  freedom  and  instruction  join  hand 
in  hand ; freedom  facilitates  the  progress  ot 
knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
represses  the  wanderings  of  freedom. 

I know  not  how  the  eslahlishment  of  this 
right  can  give  uneasiness  to  the  government 
There  is  no  one  which  does  not  fear  the  peo- 
ple, which  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
consult  their  wishes,  and  to  accommodate 
itself  to  their  opinions:  the  most  despotic 
are  the  most  timid.  A hat  sultan  is  so  quiet, 
so  secure  in  the  exercise  ot  his  power,  as 
the  king  of  England?  '1  he  janissaries  and 
the  populace  make  the  seraglio  tremble:  in 
London,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard 
in  legitimate  assemblies;  in  Constantinople, 
it  speaks  in  outrages:  in  London,  the  peo- 
ple speak  by  petitions;  at  Constantinople,  by 
fires. 

'I'he  case  of  Poland  may  be  presented  as 
an  objection,  in  which  associat:ons  produced 
so  many  evils:  but  this  is  deceptive;  the  as- 
sociations were  produced  by  anarchy,  and  did 
not  produce  it.  Besides,  in  speaking  of  this 
mejins  fis  a restraint  upon  governments,  an 
established  government  is  supposed  — a me- 
dicine,  and  not  the  ('aily  food,  is  spoken  of. 

I observe  again,  that  even  in  the  states  m 
which  this  right  exists,  circumstances  may 
Go 
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in’vliirh  it  be  proper,  not  entirely 
to  susp'.nifl.  but  to  re.rubite  its  exercise.  An 
ab.solute  and  inile.xible  rule  is  not  requisite  in 
this  respect.  We  have  .seen,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  war,  the  British  Parliament  re- 
straining the  right  of  assembling  ; not  allow- 
ing political  unions,  till  the  object  had  been 
piibliely  announced,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
niagisti'ates,  who  possessed  the  power  of  dis- 
solving them;  and  these  restrictions  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  citizens  wore 
railed  upon  to  form  military  bodies  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  and  whilst  the  govern- 
ment announced  the  noblest  confidence  in 
the  general  spirit  of  the  nation.  When  these 
restraints  ceased,  every  thing  remained  in  the 
same  condition  ; it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  restrictive  law  continued.  It  was 
because  a people,  secure  of  its  rights,  enjoys 
them  with  moderation  and  tranquillity:  if  it 
nbuse  them,  it  is  because  it  is  doubtful  of 
them:  precipitation  is  the  effect  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MEASURES  TO  BE  TAKEN  AGAINST  THE  ILL 
EFFECTS  OF  AN  OFFENCE  ALREADY  COM- 
MITTED  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  general  result  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  relation  to  penal  le- 
gislation, present  a happy  prospect  and  well- 
founded  hopes  of  reducing  the  number  of 
crimes,  and  mitigating  punishments.  This 
subject  at  first  only  presents  to  the  mind 
sombre  images  of  suffering  and  terror  ; but 
in  considering  this  class  of  evils,  these  doleful 
sentiments  soon  giv’e  place  to  gentle  and  con- 
soling sentiments,  when  it  is  discovered  that 
the  heart  of  man  has  not  within  it  any  original 
and  incurable  perversity;  that  the  multipli- 
city of  offences  arises  only,from  errors  in  le- 
gislation, easy  to  be  reformed;  and  that  even 
the  evil  which  results  from  them  is  capable  of 
being  rejiaired  in  many  ways. 

The  great  problem  in  penal  legislation  is — ■ 
1.  To  reduce  as  much  as  possible  all  the 
evil  of  olfences  to  that  which  a pecuniary 
compensation  will  cure  ; 2.  To  throw  the 
expense  of  this  cure  upon  the  authors  of  the 
evil,  and,  in  their  default,  upon  the  public. 
What  may  be  done  in  this  respect  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  imagined  at  the  first  glance. 

The  term  cure  is  employed,  the  individual 
or  community  injured  being  considered  under 
the  character  of  an  invalid,  who  has  suffered 
from  a crime.  The  comparison  is  just,  and 
indicates  the  most  suitable  procedure,  with- 
ouX  mingling  with  them  popular  passions,  and 
the  antipathies  which  the  ideas  of  crime  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  among  legislators. 

There  are  three  principal  sources  of  crime : 
incontinence  — enmity  — rapacity. 

file  crimes  to  which  incontinence  gives 


birth,  are  scarcely  of  a nature  to  be  cured  by 
a pecuniary  compensation ; this  remedy  may 
be  applied,  in  certifin  cases,  to  seduction, 
and  even  to  conjugal  infidelity  ; but  it  never 
cures  that  portion  of  the  evil  which  consists 
in  the  attack  upon  the  honour  and  peace  of 
families. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  opposition  to 
other  offences,  whose  evil  effects  are  more 
surely  arrested  the  more  completely  they  are 
published,  the  offences  of  incontinence  only 
become  hurtful  when  made  public.  Thus  a 
good  citizen,  who  would  esteem  it  a duty  to 
publish  an  act  of  fraud,  would  take  care  to 
conceal  a secret  fault  arising  from  love.  To 
leave  a fraud  undetected,  is  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  its  success.  To  publish,  in 
open  day,  an  unknown  weakness,  is  to  do  an 
injury  without  compensation:  since  it  lace- 
rates the  sensibility  of  those  who  are  held 
up  to  shame,  and  repairs  nothing.  1 reckon 
among  the  establishments  which  do  honour 
to  the  humanity  of  our  age,  the  secret  asy- 
lums for  accouchements,  and  hospitals  for 
foundlings,  which  have  so  often  prevented 
the  evil  effects  of  despair,  by  covering  with 
the  shades  of  mystery  the  consequences  of  a 
transient  wandering.  The  rigour  which  rises 
up  against  this  indulgence  is  founded  upon  a 
false  principle. 

The  crimes  to  which  enmity  gives  birth 
are  often  such,  that  a compensation  in  money 
cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Even  this  com- 
pensation, when  it  can  be  applied,  is  rarely 
complete : it  cannot  undo  what  is  done  ; it 
cannot  restore  a limb  which  is  lost ; it  can- 
not restore  a son  to  his  father,  a father  to  his 
family  : but  it  may  act  upon  the  condition  of 
the  party  injured:  it  may  furnish  him  with  a 
lot  of  good,  in  consideration  of  a lot  of  evil ; 
and  in  balancing  the  account  of  his  prospe- 
rity, place  an  item  upon  the  favourable  side, 
to  balance  an  item  upon  the  disadvantageous 
side. 

The  most  essential  observation  with  respect 
to  these  offences  is,  that  they  are  daily  dimi- 
nishing, from  the  progress  of  civilization.  It 
is  wonderful  to  observe,  among  the  greater 
number  of  European  states,  how  few  crimes 
are  produced  by  the  angry  passions  so  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  so  violent  in  the  infancy  of 
society.  How  noble  an  object  of  emulation 
for  those  tardy  governments,  which  have  not 
yet  attained  this  degree  of  police,  and  among 
whom  the  sword  of  justice  has  not  yet  van- 
quished the  stilettoes  of  revenge  ! 

But  the  inexhaustible  source  of  crimes  is 
rapacity.  Here  is  an  enemy  always  active, 
always  ready  to  seize  all  advantages — against 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  wage  continual  war. 
This  war  demands  tactics,  whose  particular 
principles  have  been  much  misunderstood. 

Be  indulgent  to  this  passion,  so  long  as  it 
confines  itself  to  attacking  you  by  peaceful 
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means  ; attach  yourself  to  taking  away  ah  the 
unjust  profit  that  it  makes;  become  severe 
with  regard  to  it,  in  proportion  as  it  carries  on 
its  enterprises  openly  — when  it  has  recourse 
to  threats  and  violence.  Still,  however,  re- 
serve means  of  additional  severity,  when  it 
gives  way  to  atrocities,  such  as  murder  and 
incendiarism.  It  is  in  the  proper  management 
of  these  gradations,  that  the  art  of  penal  le- 
gislation consists. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  penal 
police  consists  in  a choice  of  evils.  'I'he  wise 
administrator  of  punishments  will  always  have 
the  balance  in  his  hands ; and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  exclusion  of  small  offen.ces,  will  not  im- 
prudently give  birth  to  greater  ones.  Death 
is  almost  always  a remedy  which  is  not  ne- 
cessary, or  which  is  inellicacious : it  is  not 
necessary  with  respect  to  those  whom  an 
inferior  punishment  may  deter  from  crime  — 
whom  simple  imprisonment  can  restrai.i  noin 
it : it  is  not  efficacious  with  respect  to  those 
who  precipitate  themselves  upon  it,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  asylum  against  despair.  The 
policy  of  the  legislator  who  punishes  every 
thing  with  death,  resembles  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  child  who  crushes  the  insect  which 
he  dares  not  look  upon.  But  if  the  circum- 
stances of  society — if  the  frequency  of  a great 
crime,  require  the  employment  of  this  ter- 
rible punishment,  dare,  without  aggravating 
the  torments  of  death  itself,  to  give  to  it  a 
more  formidable  aspect  than  that  of  nature ; 
surround  it  with  mournful  accessaries  — the 
emblems  of  crime,  and  the  pomp  of  tragic 
ceremonies. 

Be  hard,  however,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  any  one  to  death.  By 
avoiding  it  as  a punishment,  you  will  also 
prevent  its  occurrence  as  a crime.  When  a 
man  is  placed  between  two  crimes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  him  a sensible  interest  not  to 
commit  the  greater.  It  is  proper,  in  a word, 
to  convert  the  assassin  into  a pickpocket ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  a reason  for  pre- 
lerring  the  crime  which  can  be  repaired,  to 
that  which  cannot  be  repaired. 

Everything  which  can  be  repaired  is  no- 
thing. Everything  which  may  be  compen- 
sated by  a pecuniary  forfeiture,  is  almost  as 
non-existent  as  if  it  had  never  existed  ; for  if 
the  injured  individual  always  receive  an  equi- 
valent compensation,  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
crime  ceases  entirely,  or  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  term. 

The  desirable  object  is,  that  the  funds  for 
compensation  on  account  of  crimes  should  be 
draw'n  from  the  mass  of  delinquents  them- 
selves  either  from  the  goods  they  have  ac- 

quired, or  from  labour  imposed  on  them.  ^ If 
this  were  the  case,  security  would  be  thein- 
.‘(’parable  companion  of  innocence,  and  sorrow 
and  anguisb  would  only  be  the  portion  of  the 
disturbers  of  the  social  order.  Such  is  the 
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point  ot  perfection  which  should  be  aimed  at, 
though  there  may  be  no  hope  of  attaining 
it  but  by  degrees,  and  by  continued  efforts. 
The  goal  is  pointed  out : the  happiness  of 
reaching  it  will  be  the  reward  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  persevering  administration. 

During  the  insufficiency  of  this  source,  it 
is  proper  to  draw  compensation,  either  froir 
the  public  treasure  or  private  insurances. 

The  imperfection  of  our  laws  is  very  evi- 
dent, under  this  point  of  view.  Has  a crime 
been  committed  ? those  who  have  suffered 
by  it,  either  in  their  j)erson  or  their  fortune, 
are  abandoned  to  their  evil  condition.  The 
society  which  they  have  contributed  to  main- 
tain, and  which  ought  to  protect  them,  owes 
them,  however,  an  indemnity,  when  its  pro- 
tection has  not  been  effectual. 

When  an  individual  has  prosecuted  a cri- 
minal at  his  own  expense,  even  in  his  own 
cause,  he  is  no  less  a defender  of  the  state 
than  he  who  fights  against  foreign  enemies : 
the  losses  he  experiences  in  defending  the 
state  ought  to  be  compensated  at  the  public 
expense. 

But  when  an  innocent  person  has  suffered 
from  an  error  of  the  tribunals — when  he  has 
been  arrested,  detained,  rendered  suspected, 
condemned  to  all  the  anxieties  of  a tiial  and 
a long  captivity,  it  is  not  only  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  account  of  justice  itself, 
that  he  ought  to  receive  an  indemnity.  In- 
stituted for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  is  it  desi- 
rable that  the  wrongs  they  perpetrate  should 
be  without  redress  y 

Governments  have  not  provided  for  either 
of  these  indemnities.  In  England  some  vo- 
luntary associations  haie  been  formed  to 
supply  them.  If  the  nisi  itution  of  assurance* 
he  good  in  a single  case,  it  is  good  in  all,  un- 
der the  precautions  lequisite  for  the  preven- 
tion of  negligence  and  fraud. 

The  inconvenience  of  frauds  is  common 
to  all  funds,  public  and  private.  They  may 
diminish  the  utility  of  assurances,  witlioui 
destroying  it.  Shall  no  fruit-trees  be  culti- 
vated, because  tlie  crop  may  be  destroyed  by 

* As.>iurance  is  good,  because  the  assurer  is 
prepared  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  considers  the 
premium  he  has  received  as  the  equivalent  far 
die  rjsk  which  he  runs. 

But  this  remedy  is  imperfect  in  its'lf,  because 
it  is  always  nec.ssary  to  pay  the  premium,  which 
is  a certain  loss,  in  order  to  guarantee  one’s  self 
against  an  uncertain  loss.  In  this  point  ot  view^ 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  all  unloreseen  Ios.ses  which 
can  fall  upon  individuals  without  their  fault, 
were  covered  at  the  public  expense.  The  greats 
the  number  of  contributors,  the  less  sensible  is 
the  loss  for  each  one. 

It  must  be  observed  on  the  other  side,  that  a 
public  fund  is  more  exposed  to  fraud  and  waiitc 
than  the  funds  of  individuals.  Losses  wi'ich 
fall  directly  upon  individuals  give  the  greatest 
possible  force  to  the  motives  to  vigilance  and 
economy. 
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a accidents  ? Banks  of  piety  have 

succeeded  in  many  countries.  An  establish- 
ment of  this  kind,  formed  in  London  in  the 
middle  of  the  past  century,  failed  at  its  com- 
mencement, from  the  unfaithfulness  of  its 
directors ; and  this  robbery  has  left  a preju- 
dice, which  has  hindered  all  other  attempts 
of  this  kind.  According  to  the  same  logic, 
it  might  be  proved  that  ships  are  bad  war 
machines,  because  the  Royal  George,  whose 
port-holes  were  left  open,  sunk  whilst  at 
anchor. 

Assurances  against  crimes  might  have  two 
objects  : — 1.  To  create  a fund  for  the  indem- 
nification of  parties  injured,  in  case  the  de- 
linquent were  unknown  or  insolvent ; 2.  To 
defray,  in  the  first  instance,  the  expenses  of 
judicial  prosecution  ; and  might  even  be  ex- 
tended, in  favour  of  the  poor,  to  causes  purely 
civil 

But  the  method  of  settling  these  indemni- 
ties would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject : 
it  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere.  I confine 
myself  here  to  an  enunciation  of  the  general 
result  of  this  work ; It  is.  That  by  good  laws 
almost  all  crimes  may  be  reduced  to  acts  which 
may  be  repaired  by  a simple  pecuniary  com- 
pensation ; and  that,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  evil  arising  from  crimes  may  be  made  al- 
most entirely  to  cease. 

This  result,  simply  announced,  does  not  at 


first  strike  the  imagination : it  is  necessary 
to  meditate  upon  it,  in  order  to  perceive  all 
its  importance  and  solidity.  Tlie  brilliant 
society  of  the  world  cannot  be  interested  by 
a formula  almost  arithmetical:  it  is  to  states- 
men that  it  is  presented  as  a subject  for 
consideration ; and  it  belongs  to  them  to 
judge  of  it. 

The  science,  whose  foundations  we  have 
explored,  can  only  please  those  elevated 
minds  with  whom  the  public  good  is  a pas- 
sion. This  is  not  a subversive  and  shuffling 
policy,  which  prides  itself  upon  clandestine 
projects — which  builds  its  glory  upon  misfor- 
tunes— which  beholds  the  prosperity  of  one 
nation  in  the  abasement  of  another,  and  mis- 
takes the  convulsions  of  government  for  the 
conceptions  of  genius.  It  has  refeience  to 
the  greatest  interests  of  humanity  — to  the 
art  of  forming  the  manners  and  characters  of 
nations  — to  the  means  of  insuring  the  high- 
est degree  of  security  to  individuals — and  of 
deriving  results  equally  advantageous  from 
different  forms  of  government.  Such  is  the 
object  of  this  noble  and  generous  political 
science,  which  seeks  only  to  be  known  — 
which  desires  nothing  exclusive  — and  which 
knows  no  more  certain  method  of  perpetu- 
ating its  benefits,  than  sharing  them  among  aii 
the  great  family  of  nations. 


